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PREAMBLE 


To  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United 
States,  we,  whose  names  are  subjoined,  agree  to  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I— NAME 
This  association  shall  be  styled  the  National  Educational  Association. 

ARTICLE  II  — DEPARTMENTS 

SiaioN  I.  It  shall  consist  of  eighteen  departments:  first,  of  Superintendence; 
second,  of  Normal  Schools ;  third,  of  Elementary  Education ;  fourth,  of  Higher  Educa- 
^0;  fifth,  of  Manual  Training;  sixth,  of  Art  Education;  seventh,  of  Kindergarten 
^QcatioQ;  eighth,  of  Music  Education;  ninth,  of  Secondary  Education ;  tenth,  of  Busi- 
"**« Education;  eleventh,  of  Child  Study;  twelfth,  of  Physical  Education;  thirteenth,  of 

ttnral  Science  Instruction ;  fourteenth,  of  School  Administration ;  fifteenth,  the  Library 
'^P^rtment;  sixteenth,  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Feeble-Minded ;  seven- 

''^  of  Indian  Education ;  and  eighteenth,  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

^Kc.  2.  Other  departments  may  be  organized  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  con- 
*^^tttion. 

ARTICLE  III  — MEMBERSHIP 

Section  i.    There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members,  namely,  active,  associate, 
and  -^  *  jt     .      f  t 

Corresponding. 

^Kc.  2.    Teachers  and  all  who  are  actively  associated  with  the  management  of 

.     ^^tional  institutions,  including  libraries  and  periodicals,  may  become  active  members. 

1^  ^hers  who  pay  an  annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars  may  become  associate  mem- 

Eminent  educators  not  residing  in  America  may  be  elected  by  the  Directory  to  be 

^^^sponding  members.    The  number  of  corresponding  members  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
fifty^ 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  eligible  may  become  an  active  member  upon  application 
^^>Tsed  by  two  active  members,  and  the  payment  of  an  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars 
^  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year. 

Active  members  only  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  the  general  associa- 
^^^  or  in  the  several  departments. 

All  active  members  must  pay  annual  dues  of  two  dollars,  and  will  be  entitled  to  the 
^^^ttme  of  proceedings  without  "  coupon  "  or  other  conditions.    The  annual  membership 
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fee  shall  be  payable  at  the  time  of  the  annual  convention,  or  by  remittance  to  the  Secre  — 
tary  before  September  i  of  each  year.     Any  active  member  may  discontinue  membershi 
by  giving  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  before  September  i,  and  may  restore  the  sam< 
only  on  payment  of  the  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars  and  the  annual  dues  for  the  current 
year.  * 

All  life  members  and  life  directors  shall  be  denominated  active  members,  and  shalV 
enjoy  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  such  members  without  the  payment  of  annual  dues— 

Associate  members  may  receive  the  volume  of  proceedings  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  '*  coupon  **  conditions,  as  printed  on  the  membership  certificate. 

Corresponding  members  will  be  entitled  to  the  volume  of  proceedings  without  the 
pa3rment  of  fees  or  other  conditions. 

Sec.  4.  The  names  of  active  and  corresponding  members  only  will  be  printed  in 
the  volume  of  proceedings,  with  their  respective  educational  titles,  offices,  and  addresses, 
the  list  to  be  revised  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  IV  — OFFICERS 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  twelve  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Board  of  Directors,  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  an 
Executive  Committee,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  First  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  one  additional  member  from  each  state,  territory,  or  district,  to  be 
elected  by  the  association  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen, 
and  of  all  life  directors  elected  previous  to  July  10,  1895. 

All  past  presidents  of  the  association  now  living  (July  10,  1895),  &i^<l  ^  future 
presidents  at  the  close  of  their  respective  terms  of  office,  and  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  be  life  directors  of  the  association. 

'  The  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  First  Vice-President,  Treas- 
urer, chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  member  of  the  association  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  member  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  elective  officers  of  the  association,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  active  members  of  the  association  by  ballot,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  on  the  third  day  of  each  annual  session,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being 
necessary  for  a  choice.  They  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  close  of  the  annual  session 
subsequent  to  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  4.  Each  department  shall  be  administered  by  a  president,  vice-president,  sec- 
retary, and  such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  conduct  its  affairs ;  but  no 
person  shall  be  elected  to  any  office  of  the  association^  or  of  any  department^  who  is  not,  at  the 
time  of  the  election  ^  an  active  member  of  the  association. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  a  presiding 
officer.  In  his  absence,  the  first  vice-president  in  order,  who  is  present,  shall  preside ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  vice-presidents,  a  pro-tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed  on 
nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  general  meetings  of  the  association  and  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  directors  may  assign,  and  shall  have  his 
records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
secretary  of  each  department  shall,  in  addition  to  performing  the  duties  usually  pertaining 
to  his  office,  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  department. 
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Sec.  7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trostees  hold  in  safe-keeping,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  association  ;  shall  expend  the  same 
only  upon  the  order  of  said  board ;  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  accounts,  ending  the  ist  day  of  July  each 
year,  he  shall  render  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and,  when  approved  by  said  board,  he  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  such  bond  for  the 
faithfol  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  he 
sbill  continue  in  office  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  next  succeeding  that  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own 
body;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  association,  excepting  those  herein 
intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meet- 
ings, and  shall  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  it  a  useful  and  honorable  institution.  Upon 
the  written  application  of  twenty  active  members  of  the  association  for  permission  to 
establish  a  new  department,  it  may  grant  such  permission.  Such  new  department  shall 
in  all  respects  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  others.  The  formation 
of  such  department  shall  in  effect  be  a  sufficient  amendment  to  this  constitution  for  the 
insertion  of  its  name  in  Art.  II,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make  the  necessary  alterations. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  the  President  of  the  association,  who  shall 
be  a  member  ex  officio  during  his  term  of  office.  At  the  election  of  the  trustees  in  1886, 
one  trustee  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  and  one 
for  four  years ;  and  annually  thereafter,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
^Id  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  one  trustee  shall  be  elected  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  said  Board  of  Trustees,  whether  by  resig- 
nation or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  unexpired  term ;  and 
tl^  absence  of  a  trustee  from  two  successive  annual  meetings  of  the  board  shall  forfeit 
bis  membership  therein.  The  Board  of  Trustees  thus  elected  shall  constitute  the  body 
corporate  of  the  association,  as  provided  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation  under  the  pro- 
^lons  of  the  Act  of  General  Incorporation,  Class  Third,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  dated  the  24th  day  of  February,  1886,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  "  Acts  of  Incorporation  for  the  District  of  Columbia.** 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  provide  for  safe-keeping 
*^  investment  of  all  funds  which  the  association  may  receive  from  donations ;  and  the 
income  of  such  invested  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  paying  the  cost  of  publishing 
^  ^noal  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  association,  excepting  when  donors  shall  specify 
^rwise.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  issue  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the 
Payment  of  all  bills  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
^^  of  the  association  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  and,  when 
P'^icable,  the  trustees  shall  invest  all  surplus  funds  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  that 
^^  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  association 
'0^  tbe  previous  year. 

Sec.  II.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  the  Secretary  of  the  association,  who 
'^»11  also  be  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation 
«nd  the  term  of  office  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years. 

ARTICLE  V  — MEETINGS 

Section  i.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request  of  five 
directors. 

Sec.  3.  Any  department  of  the  association  may  hold  a  special  meeting  at  such  time 
aod  place  as  by  its  own  regulations  it  shall  appoint. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  at  the  place  and 
not  less  than  two  hours  before  the  assembling  of  the  association. 

Sec.  5.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the  board 
or  the  President  shall  determine. 

Sec.  6.  Each  new  board  shall  organize  at  the  session  of  its  election.  At  its  first 
meeting  a  committee  on  publication  shall  be  appointed,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  association  for  the  previous  year,  and  one  member  from 

each  department 

ARTICLE  VI  — BYLAWS 

By-laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  VII— AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  present ;  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided 
thai  the  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  substantially  proposed  in  writing  at  a  previous 
meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

i.  At  the  first  session  of  each  annual  meeting  of  the  association  there  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  a  committee  on  resolutions ;  and  at  the  third  session  of  such 
meeting  there  shall  be  appointed  a  committee  on  nominations,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  state  and  territory  represented,  the  same  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  on 
the  nomination  of  a  majority  of  the  active  members  in  attendance  from  such  state  or 
territory ;  provided,  however,  that  such  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  President  with- 
out such  nomination,  when  less  than  three  active  members  from  a  state  or  territorv  are  in 
attendance,  and  also  when  a  majority  of  the  active  members  in  attendance  from  any 
state  or  territory  shall  fail  to  make  a  nomination. 

The  meetings  of  active  members  to  nominate  members  of  the  nominating  committee 
shall  be  held  at  5  :  30  p.  m.  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  at 
such  places  as  shall  be  announced  in  the  general  program. 

2.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  all  bills 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Each  paying  member  of  the  association  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. * 

4.  No  paper,  lecture,  or  address  shall  be  read  before  the  association  or  any  of  its 
departments  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  nor  shall  any  such  paper,  lecture,  or  address  be 
published  in  the  volume  of  proceedings,  without  the  consent  of  the  association,  upon 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  association 
to  appoint  annually  some  competent  person  to  examine  the  securities  of  the  Permanent 
Fund  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  certificate,  showing  the  condition  of  the  said 
fund,  shall  be  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1885,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  secure  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion for  the  National  Educational  Association,  under  United  States  or  state  laws,  as 
speedily  as  may  be. 
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N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York ;  Thomas  W.  .Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed  such  committee. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  resolution  quoted  above,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  and  by  competent  legal  advice,  the  chairman 
obtained  a 

CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 

We,the  undersigned,  Norman  A.  Calkins,  John  Eaton,  and  Zalmon  Richards,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  two  of  them  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby 
Associate  oarseWes  together,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  General  Incorpora- 
tion, Class  Third,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  name 
of  the  "National  Educational  Association,'*  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years,  the  pur- 
pose and  objects  of  which  are  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United 
^'^^  • ...  To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  said  act  we  do  here  execute  this  our  certificate 
of  incorporation  as  said  act  provides. 

Id  witness -whereof,  we  severally  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  24th  day  of  February, 
1886,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Norman  A.  Calkins,    [l.  s.] 
John  Eaton.  [l.  s.] 

Zalmon  Richards.       [l.  s.] 

Oolj  acknowledged  before  Michael  P.  Callan,  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  District 
0/  Co/ombia,  and  recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  Acts  of  Incorporation  for  the  District  of 

Colombia. 


CALENDAR   OF   MEETINGS 
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1857.— PHILADELPHIA,  PA.    (Oi^anised.) 
Jambs  L.  Enos,  Chairman. 
W.  E.  Shbldom»  Secretary. 

1858.— CINCINNATI,  O. 

Z.  Richards.  President. 
J.  W.  BuLKLBY,  Secretary. 
A.  J.  RiCKOFr,  Treasurer. 

1859.— WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
A.  J.  RiCKOPF,  President. 
J.  W.  BuLKLBY,  Secretary. 
C.  S.  Pbnmbll,  Treasurer. 

x86o.— BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  BuLKLBY,  President. 
Z.  Richards,  Secretary. 
O.  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 

x86x,  1863. — No  session. 

1863.— CHICAGO,  ILL. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  President. 
Jambs  Cruikshank,  Secretary. 
O.  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 


1864.— OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Wklls,  President. 
David  N.  Camp,  Secretary. 
Z.  Richards,  Treasurer. 

1865.— HARRISBURG,  PA. 

S.  S.  Grbbnb,  President. 
W.  E  Shbldon,  Secretary. 
Z.  Richards,  Treasurer. 

x866.— INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

J.  P.  Wickbrsham,  President. 
S.  H.  Whitb,  Secretary. 
S.  P.  Batbs,  Treasurer. 

1867. — No  susion. 

X868.-NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  President. 
L.  Van  Bokkblrn,  Secretary. 
James  Cruikshank,  Treasurer. 

X869.— TRENTON,  N.  J. 

L  Van  Bokkblen,  President. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 
A.  L.  Barber,  Treasurer. 


X870.— CLEVELAND.  O. 

Danibl  B.  Hagar,  President. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Treasurer. 
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187X.— ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

J.  L.  PiCKARD,  President. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

i87a.-BOSTON,  MASS. 

E.  E.  White,  President. 
S.  H.  White,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

X873.— ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  President. 
S.  H.  White,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1874.— DETROIT,  MICH. 

S.  H.  White,  President. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

X875.— MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
W.  T.  Harris,  President. 
W.  R.  Abbott,  Secreury. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Treasurer. 


X876.— BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  President. 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 
A.  P.  Marblb,  Treasurer. 

X877.— LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

M.  A.  Nbwell,  President. 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 
J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

X878. — ^No  session. 


x879,-PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

John  Hancock,  President. 
W.  D.  Hbnkle,  Secretary. 
J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

x88o.— CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  President. 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 
E.  T.  Tappan,  Treasurer. 
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OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


OFFICERS   FOR    1900-1901 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

JAMES  M.GREEN President Trenton,  N.  J. 

IRWINSHEPARD Secretary  Winona,  Minn. 

LEWIS  C.GREENLEE Treasurer Dearer,  Colo. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Oscar  T.  Corson,  Colambus,  O.  W.  H.  Bartholombw,  Lbuisville,  Ky. 

J.  A.  FosHAV,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  O.  H.  Coopbr,  Waco,  Tex. 

H.  P.  Archbr,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Wiluam  M.  Davidson,  Topeka,  Kan. 

H.  B.  Brown,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  R.  B.  Fulton,  University,  Miss, 

Francis  W.  Parkbr,  Chicago,  III.  Gbrtrudb  Edmund,  Lowell,  Mass. 

L.  W.  BuCHHOLZ,  Tampa,  Fla.  H.  E.  Kratz,  Sioux  City,  la. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

(See  Art,  IV^  see,  9,  of  the  constitution,^ 

Albbrt  G.  Lanb Chairman Chicago,  111. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butlbr Secretary New  York,  N.  Y. 


F.  Louis  Soldan St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  July,  1901 

Nicholas  Murray  Butlbr New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  July,  190a 

Albbrt  G.  Lanb Chicago,  111 Term  expires  July,  1903 

Nbwton  C.  Doughbrty Peoria,  111 Term  expires  July,  1904 

T AMBS  M.  Grbbn Trenton.  N.  J Ex  oflicio 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(See  Art,  IV,  sees,  2  and  11  ^  of  the  constitution,) 

Jambs  M.  Grbbn President Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oscar  T.  Corson First  Vice-President Columbus,  O. 

Lbwis  C.  Grebnlbb Treasurer Denver,  Colo. 

Albbrt  G.  Lanb Chairman  Board  of  Trustees Chicago,  III. 

Wm.  T.  Harris Member  by  election Washington,  D.  C. 


Irwin  Shbparu Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Directors  ex  officio 

(See  Art,  /K,  sec,  *,  of  the  constitution.) 

Jambs  M.  Grbbn,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Lbwis  C.  Grebnlbb,  Denver,  Colo. 

Oscar  T.  Corson,  Columbus,  O.  Albert  G.  Lanb,  Chicago,  III. 

Irwin  Shbpard,  Winona,  Minn. 

liife  Directors 

(See  /fr/.  IV^  sec,  2^  of  the  constitution,) 

BicKNBLL,  Thomas  W.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Canfibld,  Jambs  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Cook,  £.  H.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Butlbr,  Nicholas  Murray,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Corson,  Oscar  T.,  Columbus,  O. 
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DIRECTORS 


liife  Directors  ~rMi/<ifw#^ 


DooGHKimr,  Nbwtom  C,  Peoria,  HI. 
*FAiRCHiU),GBOitCB  T.,  BcTca,  Ky. 
GARitn,  W.  R,,  Nashrille,  Tenn. 
Govt,  Aaron,  Denver,  Colo. 
GiAHAM,  H.  A.,  Grayliiv,  Mich. 
Grxbnvood,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
•Hall,  Caleb  G.,  New  BerUn,  N.  Y. 
RAttit,  Wm.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hnvr,  Maiy  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
J»nrr,  a.  V.,  Abilene,  Kan. 
^  Albiht  G.,  Chicago,  111. 
^1^  £.  Oram,  Millersville,  Pa. 
•'^w.t,  Alsbst  p..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Marshall,  T.  Makckllus,  GlenTille,  W.  Va. 
Parkkr,  Chaslss  I.,  South  Chicago,  111. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Pickakd,  Josiah  L.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
PiKB,  Joshua,  Jeraeyville,  111. 
Skinmbk,  Chaxlbs  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
SoLDAM,  F.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stsatton,  C  C,  University  Park,  Ore. 
Taylor,  A.  R.«  Empcma,  Kan. 
Tbachbrs'  Institutb,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Whitb,  Charlks  G.,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
Wum,  £.  £.,  Columbus,  O. 
Wilson,  J.  Ormoicd,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Kaae. 


Directors  by  Election 
North  AtUutic  Division 


*^«»  Hanpdiire Jambs  E.  Klock 


John  S.  Lockb Saco 


'OJBoot. 


Plymouth 


John  L.  Algbr Johnson 

5***^«iiett« Frank  A.  Ftrpatrick Boston 

!/***  Island Gborgb  £.  Church Providence 

JJ'**^ticut. Charlbs  H.  Kbvbs Hartford 

J**  Voric A.  S.  Downing New  York 

**^J«ney. •    H.  Brbwstbr  Wilus New  Brunswick 

^'■'"^JTiiua H.W.  FiSHBR Pittsburg 

South  Atlantic  Division 

•^^e A.  H,  BBRLOf Wilmington 

J'**ylaiid, M.  Batbs  Stbphbns BalUmoie 

r*^'ct  of  Colombia W.  B.  Powbll Washington 

"^*«^i» Gborgb  J.  Ramsbv Richmond 

***  Virginia. J.  Waltbr  Barnbs Fairmont 

rT^Cwlina W.T.Whitsbtt Whitsett 

r^Caioliiia W.  K.TATB Charleston 

"*'»^ Miss  Clbm  Hampton UveOak 

South  Control  Division 

Jf^^^ky McHbnry  Rhoads Owensboro 

J*«^J»««e M.M.Ross NashviUe 

^^^'^•^it W.  M.  Slaton Atlanta 

^^i>aint. John  W.  Abbrcrombib Montgomery 

^•••ijBppi..  H.  L.  Whitfibld Jackson 

^^''Jiiiaia. Warrbn  Easton New  Orleans 

**»as J.  M.  Fbndlby Galveston 

^^Uhoma David  R.  Boyd Norman 

^bimt J.  R.  Rightsbll Little  Rock 

North  Contral  Division 

Okio. N.  H.Chanbv Chlllicothe 

lidiaaa. T.  A.  Morr Richmond 

niiaois J.  H.  Collins Springfield 

Michigan D.  W.  Sfringbr Ann  Arbor 

Wisconsin L.  D.  Harvby Madison 

Iowa W.  M.  Bbardshbar Ames 

Mumesota C  M.  Jordan Minneapolis 

Mifiomi W.  T.  Carrington Jefferson  City 

Nofth  Dakota. W.  E.  Hoovbr Park  River 

South  Dakota. E.  E.  Collins Vermillion 

Nebraska C.  G.  Pbarsb Omaha 

Kansas Frank  R.  Dybr Wichita 

Wtsttrn  Division 

Montana £.  A.  Carlbton Helena 

Wyoming Miss  Ebtbllb  Rbbl Washington,  D.  C. 

Colocado H.  S.  Philips Dearer 
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Direoton  by  "Eleotion^cpntinued 

WtsUm  Division — continued 

NewMexioo Mks.  £.  R.  Jackson SilverCity 

Arizona Milton  J.  Nbedham Algert 

Utah. F.  B.  CooFBR Salt  Lake  City 

Nevada J.  E.  Stubbs Reno 

Idaho J.  C.  Black Albion 

Washington O.  C.  Whitney Taooma 

Oregon ♦£.  B.  McElroy Eugene 

California J.   A.   Foshav Los  Angeles 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

National  Counoil 

CHARLES  M.JORDAN Prttidtnt Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss  BETTIE  A.  BUTTON Vict- President Qeveland,  O. 

J.H.PHILLIPS Secretary Birmingham,  Ala. 

ELMERE.  BROWN Ejcecutiv*  Committee Berkeley;  Cal. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER Ejcecntive  Committee New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  SWAIN Executive  Committee Bloomington,  Ind. 

Kindergarten 

Miss  EVELYN  HOLMES President Charleston,  S.  C. 

MissCAROUNE  HART Vice-President Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  ANNIE  LAWS Socretetry Cincinnati,  O. 

ISlementary 

J.  W.  CARR President Anderson,  Ind. 

J.C.HARRIS Vice-President Rome,  Ga. 

Mbs.  SARA  O.  JENKINS Secretetry Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Beoondary 

W.J.  S.BRYAN President St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Miss  NETTIE  FILLMORE Vice-President CincinnaU,  O. 

C  A.  GRAESER Secretary Charleston,  S.  C. 

Higher 

CHARLES  F.  THWING President Qeveland,  O. 

WILLL/iM  M.  BEARDSHEAR Vice-President Ames,  la. 

WILLIAM  H.  BLACK Secretary Marshall.  Mo. 

Normal 

CHARLES  D.  McIVER President Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Z.  X.SNYDER Vice-President Greeley,  Colo. 

MYRON  T.  SCUODER Secretary *. New  Paltx,  N.  Y. 

Superintendence 

L.D.HARVEY President Madison,  Wis. 

A.  K.WHITCOMB First  Vice-President Lowell,  Mass. 

W.  F.  SLATON Second  Vice-President Atlanta,  Ga. 

F.  B.  COOPER Secretary Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh 

Manual 

CHARLES  A.  BENNETT President, Peoria,  111. 

B.  A.LENFEST Vice-President Waltham,  Mass. 

L.  A.  BUCHANAN Secretary Stockton,  Cal. 

Art 

Miss  BONNIE  E.  SNOW President Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss  MYRA  JONES Vice-President Detroit,  Mich. 

FRED  J.  ORR Secretary, Athens,  Ga. 

Music 

A.  J.  GANTVOORT President CincinnaU,  O. 

Mrs.  EMMA  A.  THOMAS Vice-President Detroit,  Mich. 

H.W.  GRAY Secretary New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Deceased. 
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Business 

WILLIAM  L  DOGGETT President Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WILURD  J.  WHEELER Vice- Pre tident Binningham,  Ala. 

EDWARDW.STITT Secretary New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ohild  Study 

THOMAS  P.  BAILEY,  J». President Chicago,  HI. 

MbsMARION  brown Vice-President New  Orleans,  La. 

MANFRED  J.  HOLMES Secretetry Nonnal,  lU. 

Physical  Training 

W.O.KROHN President, Chicago,  III. 

MbsREBECCA  STONEROAD Vice-President Washington,  D. C. 

MbsMABELPRAY Secretetry Toledo,  O. 

Science 

N.A.HARVEY President. Chicago,  111. 

CHARLES  B.  WILSON Vice-President Westfield,  Mass. 

CHARLES  N.  COBB Secretary Albany,  N.  Y. 

School  Administration 

^•S.ELLIS President. Anderson,  Ind. 

ISRAEL  H.  PERES First  Vice-President Memphis,  Tenn. 

JOHNOGREN Seamd  Vice-President Charleston,  S.  C. 

^•A.HUNT Third  Vice-President Northfield,  Minn. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE Secretary MUwaukee,  Wis. 

liibrary 

ROBERTO.  METCALF President Boston,  Mass. 

JEROME  H.  RAYMOND Vice-President Moigantown,  W.  Va. 

"«$  MARY  EILEEN  AHERN Secretary Chicago,  IIU 

Deaf,  Blind,  etc. 

*^MARYMcCOWEN President Chicago,  IlL 

^R.  JOHNSTONE Vice-President Vlneland,  N.  J. 

^A.GRUVER. Secretary NewYork,  N.  Y. 

^^WARD  E.  a  LLEN Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. . . .  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Indian  Education 

''•  B.  FRISSELL President Hampton,  Va. 

^'osESTELLE  reel Vice-President Washington,  D.  C. 

''•F.AYERY Secretary Miles,  Wash. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


OFFICERS  FOR  1901-1902 


GENERAL   ASSOCIATION 

W.  M.  BEARDSHEAR Prtsident Ames,  la. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

CHARLES  H.  KEYES Treasurer Hartford,  Conn. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jambs  M.  Grbbn,  Trenton,  N.  J.  McHbnry  Rhoads,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

W.  C.  Martindalb,  Detroit,  Mich.  Edmiwd  Stanley,  Wichita,  Kan. 

R.  S.  Bingham,  Tacoma,  Wash.  H.  S.  Tarbbll,  Providence,  R.  I. 

W.  W.  Chalmbrs,  Toledo,  O.  S.  D.  Largbnt,  Great  Falls,  Mmit. 

A.  W.  Norton,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D;  W.  M.  Slaton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  L.  Holloway,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

(Sec  Art,  IV^  sec.  9,  of  the  coMstitution.) 

Albbrt  G.  Lanb Chairman Chicago,  111. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butlbr Secretary   , New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nicholas  Murray  BuTLBR NewYork,  N.  Y Term  expires  July,  1902 

Albert  G.  Lane  Chicago,  111 Term  expires  July,  1903 

Newton  C.  Dougherty Peoria,  111 Term  expires  July,  1904 

F.  Louis  SoLDAN St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  July,  1905 

W.  M.  Beardshbar Ames,  la Ex  o/JIcto 

m 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

{See  Art.  IV,  sees.  2  and  itj  of  the  constitution.) 

W.  M.  Beardshbar President Ames,  la. 

James  M.  Green First  Vice-President Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  H.  Keyes Treasurer Hartford,  Conn. 

Albert  G.  Lane Chairman  Board  of  Trustees Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  T.  Harris Member  by  election Washington,  D.  C. 


Irwin  Shepard Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Directors  ex  officio 

(See  Art,  /K,  sec,  2,  of  the  constitution.) 

W.  M.  Beardshbar,  Ames,  la.  Charles  H.  Keyes,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jambs  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J,  Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  III. 

Irwin  Shbpard,  Winona,  Minn. 

liife  Directors 

(See  Art,  IV,  sec.  2^  of  the  constitution.) 

Bicknell,  Thomas  W.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Canpield,  James  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Board  or  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Cook,  E.  H.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Corson,  Oscar  T.,  Columbus,  O. 
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liife  "Dhx^oXOT^  — continued 

DocGHwnr.NBWTOK  C,  Peoria,  111.  Marshall,  T.  Mabcellus,  Gle&viile,  W.  Va. 

GABinr,  W.  R.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Parkbr,  Charlbs  I.,  South  Chicago,  111. 

Gou.Aaww,  Denver,  Colo.  Pmblps,  W.  F.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

GiARAU,  H.  A.,  Grayling,  Mich.  Pickard,  Josiah  L.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

GiiEM,  J.  M.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Pike,  Joshua,  Jeisey ville,  111. 

GuiNwooD,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Skinner,  Charles  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Harris,  Wm.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Soldak,  F.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

''wr,  Mary  H.,  Boston,  Mass.  Stratton,  C.  C,  University  Park,  Ore. 

J*»nT,  A.  v.,  Abilene,  Kan.  Taylor,  A.  R. ,  Decatur,  111. 

Law,  Aubrt  G.,  Chicago,  111.  Teachers'  iNsrmrrE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L"i»  E.  Oram,  Millersville,  Pa.  White,  Charles  G.,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 

*'*««.«,  AuiRT  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  White,  E.  E.,  Columbus.  O. 

Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Directors  by  Bleotion 

North  Atlantic  Division 

*'*'''*«  JohnS.Locke Saco 

N«r  Hampshire J.  E,  Klock Plymouth 

^"■*^t John  L.  Alger Johnson 

*'****chasett8 Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick Boston 

Rhode  ij^ Walter  Ballou  Jacobs Providence 

^^«»ecticot Wilbur  F.  Gordy Hartford 

^**  Vork A.S.  Downing New  York 

^**  Jwiey H.  Brewstbr  Wilus New  Brunswick 

P«»»»ylirania Watson  Cornell Philadelphia 

South  Atlantic  Division 

^«*are George  W.  TwmivBR Wilmington 

*'*'yland M.  Bates  Stephens Bahimore 

^^'"^  of  Columbia Hosmer  M.  Johnson Anacostia 

'^"?iiii* Gborge  J.  Ramsey Richmond 

^otViijinia W.H.  Anderson Wheeling 

Worth  Carolina Charles  D.  McIvbr Greensboro 

SoothCaiolina D.B.Johnson Rock  Hill 

Horida W.  N.  Sheats Tallahassee 

South  Central  Division 

Keatucky W.  H.  Bartholomew Louisville 

Tennessee M.  M.  Ross Nashville 

Geofgia M.  L.  Brittain Atlanta 

Abbama John  W.  Abbrcrombib Montgomery 

Minissippi J.  R.  Preston Natchex 

Loaoiana Warren  Easton New  Orleans 

Texas J.  M.  Fendlby    Galveston 

Oklahoma David  R.  Boyd Norman 

Arkansas George  B.  Cook Hot  Springs 

North  Central  Division 

Ohk>  J.  M.  H.  Frederick Lakewood 

Indiana T.  A.  Morr Richmond 

Illinois Alfred  Bayuss Springfield 

Michigan D.  W.  Springbr ••     ,.  Ann  Arbor 

Wisconsin L.  D.  Harvey Madison 

Iowa H.  E.  Kratz Sioux  City 

Minnesota C.M.Jordan Minneapolis 

Missouri W.  T.  Carrincton Jefferson  City 

North  Dakou W.  E.  Hoover Park  River 

South  Dakota E.  E.Collins Vermillion 

Nebraska C.G.  Pbarse Omaha 

Kansas Frank  R.  Dybr Wichita 

}Vestern  Division 

Montana W.W.Welch Helena 

Wyoni^ Miss  Estblle  Reel Washington,  D.  C. 

Cdorado H.  S.  Phiups Denver 
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Directors  by  "Ei^QliiGJl.^ continued 

Wtstern  Division  —  continutd 

New  Mexico Hiram  Hadlry Las  Cruces 

Arizona F.  Yalb  Adams Tucson 

Utah W.J.  Kbrr Logan 

Nevada J.  E.  Stubbs Reno 

Idaho Miss  Pbrmbal  French Boise 

Washington Charlbs  M.  Shbrman Snohomish 

Oregon E.  D.  Rbssler Eugene 

California Jambs  A.  Foshay Los  Angeles 


DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

National  Counoil 

J.H.PHILLIPS President Birmingham,  Ala. 

Miss  MARY  E.  NICHOLSON Vice-President Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JESSE  F.MILLSPAUGH Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER       ...     Executive  Committee New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  SWAIN Executive  Committee Bloomington,  Ind. 

RICHARD  G.  BOONE Executive  Committee Cincinnati,  O. 

Kindersarten 

Miss  C.  GERALDINE  O'GRADY President New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  CLARA  W.  MINGINS Vice-President  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  MARY  C.  MAY Secretary Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

lilenientary 

R.  A.  OGG President Kokomo,  Ind. 

J.J.  DOYNE Vice-President...       Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Miss  ADDA  P.  WERTZ Secretary Carbondale,  111. 

Secondary 

J.  REMSEN  BJSHOP President Cincinnati,  O. 

W.F.WEBSTER  Vice-President  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Vacant Secretary 

Hiffher 

W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE ...       President Providence,  R.  I. 

C.W.DABNEY Vice-President Knoxville,  Tenn. 

JOHNW.PERRIN  Secretary Cleveland,  O. 

Normal 

JESSE  F.  MILLSPAUGH President Winona,  Minn. 

MYRON  TRACY  SCUDDER Vice-President .  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  R.  KIRK Secretary Kirksville,  Mo. 

Superintendence 

G.R.GLENN President Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.P.EMERSON .   ..     First  Vice-President    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  COOLEY Second  Vice-President Calumet,  Mich. 

JOHN  W.  DIETRICH    Secretary Colorado  Sp'gs,  Colo. 

Manual 

CHARLES  R.  RICHARDS President New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  F.  WARNER Vice-President Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  H.  TRYBOM Secretary Detroit,  Mich. 

Art 

Miss  MYRA  JONES President Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  RODA  SELLECK Vice-President Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  EMILY  H.  MILES Secretary Denver,  Colo. 

Music 

A.  J.  GANTVOORT President Cincinnati,  O. 

STERRIE  A.  WEAVER Vice-President Westfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  GASTON  BOYD Secretary Newton,  Kan. 
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Business 

I.O.CRISSY Prtsident Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.H.FRANaS Vtee-Prtsidtnt Los  Anodes,  Cal. 

TKMPLETON  P.  TWIGGS Secretary Detroit,  Mich. 

Cndld  Study 

H.LKRATZ PrttitUnt Sioaz  City,  la. 

Mtss  JENNIE  WARREN  PRENTISS  . .     Vice-Prettdemt aereland,  O. 

Mi»  KATE  HOPPER.. Secretary Detroit,  Mich. 

Physical  Training 

W.O.KROHN President Chicago,  III. 

THEODORE  TOEPEL First  Vice-President Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mi$8M.AUGUSTA  REQUA Second  Vice-President New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mbs  MABEL  L.  PRAY Secretary Toledo,  O. 

Soienoe 

PRANKLIN  W.  BARROWS President.., Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

V.H.N0RTON Vice-President Mt.  Vernon.  la. 

^■ant Secretary 

School  Administration 

ISRAEL  H.  PERES President Memphis,  Tenn. 

>'■».  JOSEPHINE  A.  GOSS First  Vice-President Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

L I>. BONEBRAKE Second  Vice-President Columbus.O. 

GEORGE  FENTON :    Third  Vice-President Broadalbln.  N.  Y. 

VILUaM  GEORGE  BRUCE Secretary Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Iiibrary 

JAKES  H.  CANFIELD President New  York.  N.  Y. 

Wl/BEN  POST  HALLECK Vice-President Louisville,  Ky. 

Jftts  MARY  EILEEN  AHERN Secretary Chicaeo,  111. 

Deaf,  Blind,  etc. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL ....      President Washington,  D.  C. 

&  E.  ALLEN Vice-President Overbrook,  Pa. 

*^A.CRUVER Secretary New  York,  N.Y. 

Indian  Education 

SAIfUEL  M.  McCOWAN President Phocnix.N.M. 

H.B.FRISSELL    Vice-President Hampton,  Va. 

Vbs  ESTELLE  REEL Secretary Washington,  D.  C. 


TREASURER'S   REPORT 


TO  THE 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

July  i,  1900,  to  July  i,  1901 
MEETING   AT  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  1900 


Ii.  C.  Qreenlee,  Treasurer,  in  Aooount  with  the  National  Educational  Association 


BALANCE  ON  HAND 

In  Bank  of  Charleston,  S.  C $2,500.00 

Draft  from  C.  G.  Pearse,  Treasurer 1,180.48 

Cash y>'Oo 

In  Union  Bank,  Denver  (unavailable) 66.19 

RECEIPTS 

Railroad  company  receipts,  Los  Angeles  meeting $   779*oo 

Railroad  company  receipts,  Washington  meeting 7a.oo 

Memberships  and  enrollments,  Charleston  meeting $x>3oo  00 

Railroad  company  receipts,  Charleston  meeting 4,658.00 

Receipts  of  Secretary's  office  during  the  year : 

Memberships,  enrollments,  etc $3f  757>85 

Sale  of  back  volumes 852.65 

Committee  reports,  etc 478.69 


Royalty  on  sales,  Committee  of  Ten  and  Fifteen 

Receipts  from  superintendents'  meeting,  Chicago 

Received  from  Board  of  Trustees,  interest  on  Permanent  Fund . 

Total  receipts  for  the  year , 


$  3t796.67 


85X.00 
5,958.00 


82.45 
736.00 

3*883.03 
$20,396.34 


EXPENDITURES 
DBPArmsMT  Mbbtings  : 

Council  of  Education  (30,1 33) $  ix.70 

School  Administration  (14) 25.00 

Library  (14) 15.77 

Deaf,  Dumb,  etc  (14) 8.50 

Secondary  Education  (14) 5.00 

Music  (14) 22.20 

Science  (14) 6.50 


StATB  DlRBCTORS  AND  MANAGERS  : 

New  Mexico  (13) $     15.00 

West  Virginia  (13) 20.00 

Wyoming  (13) ao.oo 

California  (13) 8.81 

Georgia  (13) 20.00 

Florida  (13) ao.00 

Montana  (13) xo.oo 

Kansas  (13) 20.00 

Oklahoma  (13) xo.30 

Wisconsin  (13) ao.00 


Elementary  Education  (14). .. 

Manual  Training  (14) 

Art  Instruction  (14) 

Business  Education  (14) 

Physical  Education  (i) 

Kindergarten  (6) 

Superintendence  (53, 74, 75, 77) 


$ 


12.65 
•4.74 
a4.43 
17.00 

8.54 

X9-35 

59* -59 


Rhode  Island  (t 3) $       8.00 

New  Jersey  (13) 20.00 

Virginia  (13) 20.00 

Kentucky  (13) 15.00 

Mississippi  (13) i5<50 

Indiana  (13) 20.00 

Missouri  (13) 20.00 

District  of  Columbia  (13) x.50 

Minnesota  (13) 19.25 

Vermont  (13) 3.00 


I  Figures  in  parentheses  denote  number  of  trustees*  order  on  which  payment  was  made. 
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n 


Nd>rmska(x3) $ 

Iowa  (13) 

Pemuylvania  (13) 

Maine  (13) 

NewYork(x3) 

Idaho  (3) 

Oresoo  (5) 

Maiylaad  (7a) 


X7.7S 

3.80 

ao.oo 

•.as 
ao.00 
10,50 
Z7.00 
ao.00 


^^n  DincTOBS  AND  Makagkxs — continued: 

Delaware(x3) $       »•«> 

Coloiado(x3) »7'^ 

^tdiiogttm  (13) ao.00 

Ofcio(i3) «>.«> 

Michigan  (13)' 18.50 

'fi«iots(x3) ».«> 

South  Carolina  (13) 10.00 

^*haiM(i3) S.00 

^«^  (13) x8.a5                                                            

J*  M.  Green,  Prasident : 

0  -J?*"^"**  (37»  S7t  81) $    139.39 

'  ^.  Conon,  member  of  Executive  Committee : 

iTraveling  (4,  43,  78) 73.38 

^»  Pcarse,  Treasurer,  1899-1900: 

Trareiing  (19) $79>4S 

Stenographer  (19) 50.00 

Miscellaneous  (19) ia.65 

^  ^  Greenlee,  Treasurer: 

TrsTeling  (45,8a)  $89.85 

Miscellaneous  (95) 75.ax 

^^  G.  Lane,  chairman  Board  of  Trustees : 

Tr*reling(io,54) 

^m.  T.  Harris,  member  of  Executive  Committee : 

Traveling  (58, 80) 

T»oste«8' Accoukt: 

Exchange $  a.50 

Kxpreis a.69 

Rent  box.  Safety  Deposit  Co 10.00 

Aocnied  interest  on  purchase  of  bonds 364.55 

Premium  on  bonds 593.00 

SicicrA«Y*8  Office: 

Salary  (9,  41.64,99) $4/100.00 


149.10 

158.06 
64.40 

37.55 


Stenographer  and  clerks  (8, 19,  34,  38,  47.  56,  63,  79,  88,  91,  94) 

Postage  (7,8,  19,34,38,47,  56,63,79,88,91,  94) 

Telegraph  (7,  8,  38,  47,  56.  63,  79,  88,  91, 94)  

Freight  and  express  (7,8,  34,38,  47i  56.63,  88,94) 

Travel  (7,38,47.56.88,91) 

Miscellaneous  office  expenses  (7,  8,  la,  34,  91,  38,  47,  56, 63,  79,  88,  94). 


563.70 

749.65 
53.49 
91.18 

139.X5 
169.09 


PRnrmiG  and  Statkmbsy  : 

4W00O  voltunes  of  proceedings  (51,  65) $  3,036.13 

i.^Do  reprints.  Department  of  Superintendence  (17) 344.76 

Reports,  Committee  of  Twelve  (89) 136.60 

Bulletins  (96) 435*35 

Miscellaneous  (10, 15,91, 99,  33,  39,  59,  55,61,66,68,  76,  85,90) 690.94 

Express  and  Prbight:  (9, 11,  99,  31,  36,  40, 49,  48,  50,  60,  69,  67,  69,  70,  71, 86, 97, 
98,99. 100) 

Miscellaneous  : 

Rent,  depository  at  Washington  (31,  60,  86) $  xoo.00 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  services  custodian  (35) 50.00 

Telegrams  (97) 6.15 

Reports,  Committee  of  Ten  and  Fifteen  (46,  59,  87) 39.40 

Qerks*  pay-roll  at  Charleston  (94) 499.60 

Typearriier  supplies,  stenographer  service  (95,  a8,  84) 93.5© 

Refunded  memberships  (96) 130.00 

Keoord  cards  (83) 7.15 

Preaa  clippings  (9) n.98 

Auditor's  expeaies  (x8) 10.00 

(16,73) 389.10 


$  565*01 


614.88 


801.74 


5,696.19 


4,643.68 
1,901.90 
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MiscBLLAMBOUS  —  continued: 

Secretary's  furniture  (39) $  X7-9S 

Joint  Agency,  Washingtmi  (44) 534*53 

Premium  on  Treasurer*!  bond  (49) 35.00 

Postage  on  reports,  Department  of  Superintendence  (93) 47*90 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  Charleston  (66) *  30-*5 

Conde  B.  Pallen  (traveling  expenses)  (ao) . .   47*5o 

$1,967. 

Total  expenditures $i6,a83.30 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  —  balance  on  hand    4,1x3.04 

$90,396.34 

Net  receipts  for  the  year $16,599.67 

Expenses  for  the  year 16,983.30 

Excess  of  net  receipts  over  expenditures $     3x6.37 

Dbtroit,  Mich.«  July  8,  xgox. 

The  undersigned  trtistees  of  the  National  Educational  Association  have  this  day  examined  and  appioved 

the  foregoing  accounts  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Greenlee,  Treasurer,  with  all  statemenU  of  leceipts  and  voudiexs  for 

expenditures. 

A.  G.  Lank. 

/o.         jx  ,   N.  C.  DOUGHBKIY. 

(S«ned)        \  J  „  Q,,„ 

Nicholas  Mukbay  Butlbr. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD 

OF  TRUSTEES 


^/xxxoo 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  presents  the  following  report  of  the  Permanent  Fund  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  its  income,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  X90X : 

Permanent  Fund,  July  x,  1900: 

Mortgages  on  real  estate $45,500.00 

Kansas  school  and  municipal  bonds x8,89o.oo 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  school  bonds x8,5oo.oo 

Cash  on  hand  for  investment 5,xxo«oo 

Permanent  Fund,  July  \,  xgoi : 

In  the  following  items: 

Mortgages  on  real  estate   . .  $37,500.00 

Kansas  school  and  municipal  bonds x5,xoo.oo 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  school  bonds 31,500.00 

Total '. $84,xoo.oo 

Cash  on  hand  for  investment 3,900.00 

INVESTMENTS 

Investment,  July  x,  1900 

Paid  during  the  year: 

First  mortgage,  438  W.  Adams  street,  Chicago $  8,ooox>o 

Lemont,  111.,  Bonds  4  and  6 - x,ooo.oo 

Barton  county,  Kan.,  S.  D.  66 330.00 

Cowley  county,  Kan.,  S.  D.  143 360.00 

Eudora  City,  Kan.,  Bond  No.  9 xoo.oo 

De  Kalb,  111.,  Bond  No.  a x,ooo.oo 

City  of  Concordia,  Kan 3,000.00 

Investments,  during  the  jrear: 

Chicago  improvement  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  yielding  4^  per  cent 

Total  investment,  July  x,  X90X $84,xoo.oo 


^88,000.00 


$82,890.00 


13,790*00 
$69,100.00 


X  5,000.00 
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.    .  INCOME  STATEMENT 

*«opis  from  bterest : 

Btrtofl  cDoaty,  Kan.,  S.  D.  66 % 

(Wley  county,  Kan.,  S.  D.  X43 

Neasconnty,  Kan.,S.  D.  41 

'^ctt  county,  Kan..  S.  D.  70 

Norton  ooonty,  Kan.,  S.  D.  95 

^conaty,  Kan.,  S.  D.  51 

*<»o  county,  Kan.,  S.  D.  xa9 

^T  of  Concordia,  Kan 

^«yofEodora,Kan 

**4B«mMi  county.  Kan 

"^^"J^erson  county,  Kan.,  Sharp^s  Creek  townahip    

^**^^;Roo»efy  county,  Kan.,  Caney  toimship 

^^■""•^Gty.Mo 

''^^l^iriUe,  Ind 

2*  ^tlb.!!! 

"^»etn  Park.  lU 

jf«»ont,III 

^^  mortgage.  Providence,  R.  I 


Ht^j 


'°<^?*8V»  19x9  Wabaah  arenue,  Chicago. 


Ft 


.^< mortgage,  5136  Hibbard  avenue,  Chicago. 
^I'M  mortgage,  498  W.  Adama  street,  Chicago. 


^^t  mortgage,  5603  Madiaoo  aveiuie,  Chicago. 

Jtt  mortgage.  First  Universalist  Church,  Englewood. . 


I'st  mortgage,  476a  Lake  avenue,  Chicago. 
'  *nt  mortgage,  4803  Lake  avenue,  Chicago. 
Interest  on  certi6cate  of  deposit 

^^•oOTiements : 

'^nasferred  to  L.  C.  Greenlee,  Treasurer 


9.90 
X0.80 
X8.00 
30.00 
xa.00 
60.00 
x8.oo 
X80.00 
54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
X00.00 
350.00 
X00.00 
X75A» 
389.96 
370.00 
X35.30 
350.00 
480.00 
350.00 
500.00 
350.00 
335.00 
5«-o7 


$3*883.03 
$3*883.03 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES  AND  BONDS  BELONGING  TO  THE  PERMANENT  FUND  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  JULY  x,  190X 


KANSAS  SCHOOL  BOMDS 


County 

Number 
school 
district 

Anurant 

Rate  of 

interest 

percent. 

Bond  due 

Garfield* 

94 
4t 
70 
95 
51 

X39 

$  800 
aoo 
500 
aoo 

x,ooo 
300 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Jan.  and  July 

<( 

an.,  X9X0 

uly.  1905 
uly.  X903 

luly,  X909 

uly,  X909 

fan.,  X909 

Neu 

Ness 

IVorton  ....,,. .... ....  .... ...... ........ 

Reno 

Reno 

$3,000 

KANSAS  COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


County 


Dougl 

Grant* 

Hodgeman  . 

Lmie* 

Marion*.... 
Mcpherson. 
Moateomery 


Kind  of  bond 


Eudora  City 

County 
Coimty 
County 
City  of  Marion 
Sharp's  Creek  Tp. 
Caney  township 
City  South  Hutchinson 
With  BenUey  &  Hat- 
field, Widita,  Kan. 


Bond 
Nob. 

Amount 

Interest 
percent. 

10  to  30 

$1,100 

6 

47,48 

8,000 

6 

X 

x,ooo 

6 

xxtox3 

X 

3,000 
x,ooo 

6 
1^ 

X 

x,ooo 

6 

X.  a 

x,ooo 

6 

X*  a 

XfOOO 

7 

•  •  •  • 

x,ooo 

•  •  » 

$X3,XOO 

Interest  payable 


March 

an.  and 

an.  and 

and 

ar.  and 

ian.  and  July 
pril  and  Oct. 
Feb.  and  Aug. 


J 


Judgm^t  obtain*d 


Bond  due 


One  due  each 

year  March  X 
February,  x9ao 
~uly  X,  1918 
uly  I,  1918 
'arch  I,  1900 
Sept.  I,  1916 
Oct.  X,  1916 
April  I,  X908 


re 


*  Interest  or  pnncipftl  in  default. 
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ILUNOIS,  INDIANA,  AND  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  BONDS 


County 


Tackaon^  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Noblesville,  Ind. 

De  Kalb.lll 

Cook,  villa^  of  Moraan  Park,  111 

Lemont,  111.,  School  Nos.  8,  za,  14,  x6, 18, 10, 

sa,  a^,  30, 38 

Chicago  Improrement  bonds 

KBAL  KSTATB 

Providence  real  estate,  first  mongage 

Flnt  mortgage,  19x9  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago. 
First  mortgage,  5x36  Hibbard  ave.,  Chicago 
Pint  mortgage,  5603  Madison  ave.,  Chicago 
First  mortgage.  First  Universalist  Church, 

Chicago 

First  mortgage,  476a  Lake  ave.,  .Chicago . . . 
First  mortgage,  4803  Lake  ave.,  Chicago  . . . 


Amount 


a,ooo 


5/»o 
x,ooo 

3i5<» 


Rate  of 
interest 


SfOoo 
15,000 


$3«.5«> 


$  3.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

xo,ooo 
5.000 
4.500 


$37,500 


5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

6 


6 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 


Interest  payable 


Jan.  and  July 
Jan.  and  July 

April  x 
Mar.  and  Sept. 

June  and  Dec 
December 


May  and  Nov.  i 

May  and  Nov.  i 

July  and  Jan. 

Oct.  and  April 
Mar.  and  Sept. 
Mar.  and  Sept. 


Bond  due 


\ 


uly  X,  X901 
uly  I,  191a 
April  X,  x9oa 
Sept.,  1905 


$x,ooo  yearly  D 
Dec,  x9oi-a-3  t 


May  I, 

Nov.  X, 


1903 
X903 


July  I,  1905 

Oct.,  1905 
Mar.,  1905 
1905 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Albbkt  G.  Lanb,  Ckairma 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
J.  M.  Green, 
F.  Louis  Sold  an, 

N.  C.   DOUGHERTir, 

Board  of  Trustti 

The  foregoing  securities  were  examined  at  the  Merchants*  Safety  Deposit  Vaults,  Chicago,  Jun< 
Z900,  and  I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  investments  belonging  to  the  Permanent  Fui 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  the  custody  of  A.  G.  Lane,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Bloomincton,  Ind.,  (Signed)        Joseph  Swain,  Examint 

September  x6,  X90X. 
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Music  —  song,  "  The  Two  Grenadiers,"  Schumann  ;  Mr.  Oscar  Garissen. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Lancaster  Spalding,  bishop  of  Peoria,  111.,  addressed  the  convention 
on  the  subject  "  Progress  in  Education." 


SECOND    DAY'S   PROCEEDINGS 

THIRD  SESSION.  — Wednesday,  July  id,  9:30  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Grten. 

Music  —  trio,  (a)  "Meditation,"  ^tfA«r</f<?if;  (^)  "  Intermezzo,"  Mascagni;  violin, 
Miss  Carlotte  McDonald  ;  ceUo,  Miss  Emma  McDonald ;  piano.  Miss  Kate  McDonald. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Foley,  bishop  of  Detroit. 

The  subject  for  the  morning's  discussion  was  "  Elementary  Education." 

The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  city  schools,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  subject,  "  What  is  a  Fad  ?  " 

A  paper  on  the  subject,  "  Is  the  Curriculum  Overcrowded  ?"  was  read  by  Superin- 
tendent J.  II.  Van  Sickle,  city  schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  R.  Richards,  director  of  the  manual  training  department  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  "  How  Early  May 
Handwork  be  Made  a  Part  of  School  Work  ?," 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Soldan  was  discussed  by  William  K.  Fowler,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  William  M.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  Topeka,  Kan. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  appointed  by  President  Green  in  accordance  with 
sec.  I  of  the  By-Laws  was  announced  by  the  Secretary  as  follows  : 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 
Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado,  chairman. 


J.  H.  Phillips Alabama 

A.  Z.  Peacher Arkansas 

A.  J.  Matthews Arizona 

J.H.Francis California 

Aaron  Gove Colorado 

Willis  I.  Twitchell    Connecticut 

A.  H.  Berlin Delaware 

David  Williams Florida 

G.  R.Glenn Georgia 

Miss  Permeal  French Idaho 

Miss  Catharine  Go^gin Illinois 

Joseph  Swain Indiana 

R.  C.  Barrett Iowa 

W.  M.  Davidson Kansas 

S.  L.  Frogge Kentucky 

^— ^      Louisiana 

John  S.  Locke Maine 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle Maryland 

A.  E.  Winship Massachusetts 

O.  G.  Frederick Michigan 

D.  H.  Painter Minnesota 

E.  E.  Bass Mississippi 

Ben  Blewett Missouri 

J.  W.  Crabtiee Nebraska 

'     Nevada 

'      New  Hampshire 


C.  J.  Baxter New  Jersey 

S.  D.  Latgent Montana 

Hiram  Hadley New  Mexico 

Howard  J.  Rogers New  York 

Charles  D.  Mclver North  Carolina 

George  A.  McFarland North  Dakota 

H.C.  Muckley Ohio 

A.  H.  Ackerman Oregon 

Oklahoma 

J.  P.  Welsh Pennsylvania 

Walter  B.  Jacobs Rhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

W.  D.  Anderson South  Dakota 

H.C.Weber Tennessee 

J.  M.  Fendley Texas 

William  J.  Kerr Utah 

F.  A.  Bagnall Vermont 

George  J.  Ramsey Virginia 

Charles  S.  Tilton Washington 

H.  B.  Work West  Virginia 

R.  H.  Halsey Wiaccmsin 

Miss  Estelle  Reel Wyoming 

..Alaska 

Hawaii 

'~~~~^'~~- Porto  Rico 


After  announcements  by  the  Secretary,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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FOURTH  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  10,  8  p.  m. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Green. 

Music  —  ladies*  trio,  chorus  from  Tennyson's  "  Lady  of  Shalott,"  Wildred  BendaL 

An  address  on  "  The  School  and  the  Library :  the  Value  of  Literature  in  Early 
Edocation"  was  delivered  by  Frederick  M.  Crunden,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

Music -ladies*  trio,  "  Dance  Song,"  Max  von  Weintiil, 

A  paper  on  "  Some  of  Our  Mistakes  "  was  presented  by  Principal  George  M.  Grant, 
Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


FIFTH  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii,  9:30  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Green. 
Music— comet  solo,  "The  Palms,"  Faure;  Mr.  Harold  Todd, 
^yer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Maxon,  D.D.,  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church. 
The  subject  for  the  morning's  discussion  was  "  Economics  and  Education." 
Addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : 

"Social  Science  and  the  Curriculum,"  by  Professor  George  E.  Vincent,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  lU. 

"Economics  in  Public  Schools,"  by  President  George  Gun  ton.  Institute  of  Social 
Gnomics,  Union  Square,  New  York  city. 

"Ideals  and  Methods  of  Economic  Teaching,"  by  Professor  Frederick  W.  Speirs, 
Northeast  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"The  Teacher  as  a  Social-Economic  Power,"  by  Dr.  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  principal 
of  the  Boys*  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology  was  presented  by  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  New 
Vork  dty,  chairman,  as  follows : 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY 

Mtmker*  of  the  Nmttonal  Educational  Association: 

It  faUs  to  my  lot,  under  peculiar  drcumstanoes,  to  make  a  report — a  preliminary  report — of  the  Com- 
Bitiee  on  Necrology  of  the  active  and  life  members  of  the  aaaodation  who  have  died  during  the  past  year.  A 
lot  of  these  members  was  handed  to  me  today,  as  follows : 

Geofge  T.  Fairchild,  Beiea,  Ky.  J.  M.  Mehan«  Des  Moines,  la. 

Caleb  G.  Hall«  New  Beriin,  N.  Y.  R.  V.  K.  Montfort,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Burke  Aaion  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Henry  Raab,  Belleville,  111. 

S.  H.  Kellogg,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  John  C.  Ridge,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  B.  McElroy,  Eugene,  Ore.  Jacob  T.  Merrill,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

S.  DeWitt  Beals,  Omaha,  Neb. 
For  those  who  mown  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  adequate  report.    I  can  only  remind  the  association  of 
ili  lofs.    Three  of  the  deceased  members  appealed  to  me  personally :    George  T.  Fairchild,  whose  name  was 
■111,  ill  id  with  that  institution  which  prepared  me  for  the  work  of  teaching;  Dr.  Hinsdale;  and  John  C. 
Ridge,  of  Ctndanati. 

Dr.  Fairchild  was  a  life  member  and  a  life  director.  Caleb  G.  Hall  was  a  life  director.  Henry  Raab 
and  S.  DeWitt  Beals  were  life  members. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  to  me  in  the  name  of  John  C.  Ridge  in  that  it  is  associated 
with  other  names  prominent  in  the  history  of  this  association  —  Mason  Parker,  John  Hancock,  Andrew  J. 
Rkkoff.    They  were  all  recognised  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  as  Clermonters. 

The  members  whose  names  I  have  read  were  aoldien  in  the  warfare  of  truth  against  error.  I  will  read 
didr  names  again.  They  have  fallen,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  assist  me  by  your  memories  to  accord  to  them 
a  just  meed  oi  recognition  of  their  virtues,  that  they  may  be  properly  recorded  in  history.  I  ask  those  of  you 
who  knew  them  to  aid  me  personally  in  making  up  this  record. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  K.  Crosby,  Chairman, 
After  annonncement  by  the  Secretary,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  THE  ACTIVE  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

LIGHT  GUARD  ARMORY 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  12  o'clock  M.,  by  President  J.  M.  Green. 

As  the  first  ofder  of  business  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  L.  C. 
Greenlee,  Denver,  Colo.,  Treasurer  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Downing,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  reading  of  the  report  be  dispensed 
with,  since  printed  copies  had  been  distributed  to  the  members  present. 

President  Green  asked  if  any  member  desired  further  information  regarding  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer  Greenlee  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  receipts  &om  the  Charleston 
meeting  had  fully  met  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  year,  leaving  a  small  balance  to  the 
credit  of  that  meeting ;  in  addition,  quite  a  large  sum  had  been  expended  in  paying  the 
accrued  interest  and  premium  on  bonds  purchased  for  investment  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Attention  was  called  to  this  result  as  particularly  gratifying, since  many  mem- 
bers had  not  anticipated  that  the  association  could  pay  its  annual  expenses  from  the 
receipts  of  so  small  a  meeting  as  the  one  at  Charleston. 

President  Green  called  for  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Chairman  of  Trustees  A.  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  reported  that  a  detailed  report  had 
been  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  accepted  and  approved.  No  essential  change 
had  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  permanent  fund,  excepting  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain bonds  and  the  reinvestment  of  the  amount.  He  said,  further,  that  certain  condi- 
tions have  so  improved  in  the  state  of  Kansas  that  it  is  now  believed  that  ultimately  the 
Kansas  bonds  owned  by  the  association  will  be  paid  in  full.  The  report  in  full  will  be 
printed  in  the  annual  volume. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file.     Carried. 

President  Green  announced  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  of  officers 
for  the  general  association  as  the  next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Aaron  Gove,  chairman  of  the  committee,  introduced  his  report  by  expressing 
regrets  that  some  features  of  the  report  had  been  published  in  the  local  papers  in  advance 
of  its  presentation  to  the  association.  He  wished  to  say  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
apparent  discourtesy  to  the  association  should  not  be  charged  to  either  the  chairman  or 
the  secretary  of  the  committee.  He  believed  that  it  was  due  to  a  lack  of  thoughtfulness 
of  some  members  of  the  committee  who  must  have  given  information  to  the  reporters  of 
the  press. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

DBTRorr,  MicHm  July  iz,  1901. 
To  thi  Acttvi  Mtmbtr*  of  tht  National  Educational  A**ociation: 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  I  beg  to  present  the  following  report : 

Prtsident. William  M.  Bbardshbar lowm 

Troasurer Chakucs  H.  Kbybs Connectictit 

First  Vice-President, J.  M.  Grbbn New  Jersey 

Second  Vice-President Walbs  C.  Martindalb Michigan 

Third  Vice-President, R.  S.  Bingham Washington 

Fourth  Vice-President    W.  W.  Chalmbrs Ohio 

Fifth  Vice-President A.  W.  Norton South  Dakota 

Sixth  Vice-President  J.  L.  Holloway Arkansas 

Seventh  Vice-President McHbnry  Rhoads Kentucky 

Eighth  Vice-President . .  Edmund  Stanley Kansas 

Ninth  Vice-President Horacb  S.  Tarbbll Rhode  Island 

Tenth  Vict- President S.  D.  Largbnt Montana 

Eleventh  Vice-President Wiluam  M.  Slaton Georgia 

Twelfth  Vice-President Calvin  M.  Woox>ward Missouri 
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Abbiaa J<rfm  W.  Abercrombic 

AHoastt Gcoige  B.  Cook 

AfiaBa F.  Yale  Adams 

Cilifonua James  A.  Foshay 

Coiondo.  ....  ....•• rl.  S.  Philips 

CoMecticni Wilbur  F.  Goidy 

Deliwne * George  W.  Twitmyer 

DiariaofColambta H.M.  Johnson 

FWda    W.N.Sbeats 

G«npa M.  UBrittain 

I<Uo Miss  Penneal  French 

Uiims       .  Alfred  L.  Bayliss 

^^&n» T.A.Mott 

Km« Frank  R.  Dyer 

Keuacky W.  H.  Bartholomew 

I^wtti.: Warren  Easton 

**•« John  S.  Locke 

Mnylaiid . M.  Bates  Stephens 

MuMfkosetts Frank  A.  Fltspatrick 

'''dapa D.  W.Springer 

MnoeKMa Charles  M.  Jordan 

M«l»ppi James  R.  Preston 

MoBtttt William  R.  Welch 

''wowi    ....  W.  T.  Carrington 

^^n^ Carroll  G.  Pearse 

'''wda J.K.Stubbs 

KcipectfnUy  submitted  for  the  committee. 
J.  H.  Pimxirs,  Sterttary, 


New  Hampshire J.  E.  Klock 

New  Jersey H.  Btewster  Willis 

New  Mexico Hiram  Hadley 

New  York Augnstus  S.  Downing 

North  Carolina : . . .  Charles  D.  Mclver 

North  Dakota William  E.  Hoorer 

vlniO'  ••. J.  M.  H*  Frederick 

Oregon E.  D.  Ressler 

Oklahoma David  R.  Boyd 

Pennsylvania Watson  Cornell 

Rhode  Island  ... .  W.B.Jacobs 

Sooth  Carolina D.  B.  Johnson 

South  Dakota       E.  E.  Collins 

Tennessee M.  M.  Ross 

Texas. ••*•• ....J.  M.  Fendley 

Utah ,     -   .   W.J.Kerr 

Vermont John  L.  Alger 

Virginia Geoige  J.  Ramsey 

Washington C*  M.  Sherman 

West  Virginia....  ..W.  H.  Anderson 

Wisconsin Lorenso  D.  Harvey 

Wyoming Miss  Estelle  Reel 

Alaska No  nomination 

Hawaii No  nomination 

Porto  Rico .  .No  nomination 

Philippines No  nomination 


Aarow  Govk,  Chairman, 


A  motion  was  made  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  con- 
lotion  for  the  nominees  named  in  the  report.    Seconded  and  carried  without  dissent. 
Secretary  Shepard. — The  ballot  is  so  cast. 

President  Green. —  The  ballot  being  cast  in  favor  of  those  put  in  nomination  by 
yoQT  committee,  I  hereby  declare  the  nominees  named  in  the  report  of  the  committee  duly 
elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I  will  appoint  ex-President  Corson  and  ex-President  Lyte  to  escort  President-elect 
Beardshear  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  Beardshear,  being  introduced,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairtnan  and  Friends:   I  like  that  passage  of  Scripture  where  God  Almighty 

said :  **  Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will  speak  unto  thee."  I  feel  that  you,  as 

in  association,  have  bidden  me  stand  upon  my  feet,  look  you  in  the  face,  and  hear  your 

voice.    Upon  my  feet  I  look  you  straight  in  the  eyes  and  say,  not  in  part,  but  with  all  of 

me,  I  thank  you.     If  any  of  you  ever  heard  Salvini  say,  "  One  for  all  and  all  for  one," 

you  have  been  wishing  with  me  ever  afterward  that  you  could  say  it  as  did  he.    If  the 

all  of  you  are  for  the  all  of  me  as  the  all  of  me  is  for  the  all  of  you,  we  shall  not  have 

any  trouble  in  making  the  next  National  Educational  Association  a  happy  issue  of  what 

you  and  these  worthy  officers  have  brought  to  this  hour.     With  a  Salvinian  greeting, 

"  One  for  all  and  all  for  one,"  I  am  yours  for  hard  work  and  service ;  and  that  is  all  you 

want  to  hear  from  me  today. 

Under  the  order  of  miscellaneous  business  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
R.  H.  Jesse,  of  Missouri : 

Rtsolvedt  That  this  aasodatum  does,  hereby,  reaffirm  its  former  declaration  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment by  the  general  government  of  a  national  university  devoted,  not  to  collegiate,  but  to  true  university 


W.  J.  S.  Br3ran,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  resolution  be  adopted.     Seconded. 
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Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York. —  Speaking  as  an  old  member  of 
the  association,  solicitous,  as  we  all  must  be,  that  its  declarations  on  matters  of  educa- 
tional concern  be  marked  by  dignity  and  care,  and  be  made  only  after  the  fullest  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  on  which  a  declaration  is  sought  or  proposed,  I  suggest  that 
there  is  in  existence  an  important  document  bearing  upon  this  matter  of  a  governmental 
university  that  very  few  of  our  members  have  yet  seen.  It  is  a  report  to  the  National 
Council  of  Education  made  by  a  committee  of  fifteen  of  our  own  members  after  three 
years*  study  of  the  whole  subject.  This  report,  dated  May  24,  1 901,  has  only  recently 
been  printed  in  a  small  edition  for  the  use  of  the  Council  and  the  committee.  Very  few 
members,  even  of  the  Council,  have  yet  had  time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  this  report. 

In  a  larger  sense  this  report  is  made  to  our  whole  association,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  each  of  us  in  our  printed  volume  of  proceedings.  Inasmuch  as 
our  members,  who  are  asked  to  vote  upon  this  resolution  offered  by  my  friend.  President 
Jesse,  have  not  seen  or  received  this  report,  and  inasmuch  as  the  gentlemen  whose  signa- 
tures are  attached  to  it  deservedly  carry  great  weight  with  this  association  and  with  the 
country,  I  feel  confident  that  any  declaration  we  may  make  concerning  a  governmental 
university  will  be  more  worthy  of  our  best  traditions  and  more  influential  with  the  Con- 
gress of  this  country,  if  it  is  made  after  a  study  of  the  special  report  upon  the  subject  by 
a  committee  of  our  own  members,  instead  of  before  such  study. 

I  should,  therefore,  regard  present  action  upon  President  Jesse's  resolution  as  unfor- 
tunate, and  move  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table.     Seconded. 

Dr.  a.  E.  Winship,  of  Massachusetts. —  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  purpose  of  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Butler  is  to  prevent  discussion  on  the  part  of  this  body. 

Dr.  Butler. —  The  purpose  of  my  motion  is  to  postpone  both  consideration  and 
action  until  those  who  are  asked  to  vote  upon  this  important  question  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  a  report  by  a  committee  of  our  own  members. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio.—  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  report  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Butler  will  ever  come  before  this  association  ?  Has  not  the  report  been  submitted  to  the 
Council,  acted  upon,  and  the  committee  discharged  ? 

Dr.  Butler. —  I  will  gladly  answer  President  Thompson's  question.  In  a  parlia- 
mentary sense  the  report  of  this  special  committee,  created  by  the  Council  in  1898,  on 
a  national  university,  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  made  to  this  association.  The  report 
was  made  to  the  Council,  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  the  committee  discharged.  The 
report  is,  as  President  Thompson  implies,  out  of  parliamentary  existence.  My  point, 
however,  is  not  a  parliamentary,  but  an  educational  one.  It  is  that,  knowing  this  report 
to  be  in  existence,  we  should,  in  all  fairness,  give  our  entire  voting  membership  a  chance 
to  study  it  before  asking  them  to  vote  on  President  Jesse's  resolution. 

Dr.  Thompson  raised  the  point  of  order  that,  the  question  before  the  house  being  a 
motion  to  "  lay  on  the  table,"  discussion  of  the  same  was  out  of  order. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  being  put  to  vote,  was  lost  —  ayes  40,  nays  116. 

The  resolution  of  President  Jesse  was  then  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss,  of  Illinois, 
and  seconded  by  Hiram  Hadley,  of  New  Mexico: 

Resolved t  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  presidential  address,  especially  those  relating  to  the  organisation  of  the  departments  of  this 
association,  and  to  report  what  changes,  if  any,  may  tend  to  increase  the  eflSciency  of  this  association,  as  well 
as  any  amendments  to  the  by-laws  now  in  force  necessary  to  make  such  recommendations  effectire. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  dissent,  and  the  chair  appointed  as  the  committee: 

Alfred  Bayliss,  of  Illinois.  W.  M.  Beardshear,  of  Iowa. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York.  W.  E.  Chancellor,  of  New  Jersey. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Missouri. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
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1.  The  problem  of  elementary  education  is  the  most  important  problem  with  which 
the  state  must  deal.  The  progress  and  happiness  of  a  people  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
universality  of  education.  A  free  people  must  be  developed  by  free  schools.  History 
records  that  the  stability  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  nation.  To  provide  for  the  universal  education  of  youth  is  the 
duty  of  every  state  in  the  union.  All  the  residents  of  the  territory  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  general  government,  including  the  Indian  Territory,  Alaska,  and  our  new  pos- 
sessions, must  receive  the  benefits  of  free  education  at  the  hands  of  the  government  We 
note  with  satisfaction  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  present  administration  to 
place  the  blessings  of  American  free  schools  within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  of  all 
the  peoples  under  our  flag. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  William  T.  Harris,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  education  thruout 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  association  that  the  powers  of  this  bureau 
should  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  that  the  general  direction  of  public  education  in  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  not  under  state  control,  including  our  new  possessions, 
should  be  part  of  the  duties  of  the  bureau.  In  no  other  way  can  the  general  government 
so  quickly,  economically,  intelligently,  and  safely  carry  the  benefits  of  popular  education 
to  the  peoples  for  whose  education  it  is  immediately  responsible. 

3.  We  reiterate  the  statement  that  the  public  school  should  be  the  center  of  the 
educational  life  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  Especially  should  this  be  true 
in  rural  districts.  Here  should  be  found  the  public  library  for  the  use  of  all ;  here  the 
educational  extension  courses  should  draw  the  old  and  the  young  ;  here  may  literary  and 
social  meetings  be  held  which  will  tend  to  uplift  the  mental,  social,  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  people.  Freed  from  the  ravenous  influence  of  partisan  politics,  untouched  by  the 
narrowness  of  rigid  sectarianism,  the  public  school  should  become  the  real  center  of  the 
broader  intellectual  life,  the  educator  of  men  and  women  beyond  the  school  age,  as  well 
as  the  guide  of  childhood  and  youth. 

4.  The  subjects  that  may  properly  be  taught  in  elementary  schools  include  those  that 
bear  upon  the  ethical,  physical,  and  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child,  as  well  as  his  purely 
intellectual  nature.  Sober,  industrious,  intelligent,  honest,  cultured  citizenship  should  be 
the  result  of  public-school  training  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Our  system  of  education  will  not  be  wholly  free  until  every  grade  of  school,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  and  including  the  university,  shall  be  open  to  every  boy  and  girl  of 
our  country. 

6.  The  liberality  of  men  of  wealth  in  making  large  donations  to  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  to  be  strongly  commended  and  encouraged.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  popular  education  rests  upon  the  people  and  should  look  to  them  for  its 
chief  support  and  control.  The  relation  between  state  and  local  support  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  communities  will  maintain  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  their  schools. 

7.  The  public  school  system  of  a  state  should  be  a  unit  from  the  kindergarten  to 
and  including  the  university,  and  all  private  institutions  should  endeavor  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  ideals  of  public  education  so  far  as  their  special  purpose  will  permit 
them.  In  order  that  public  and  private  institutions  of  learning  may  more  fully  co-operate 
in  the  general  work  of  education,  the  relation  between  these  institutions  should  be  more 
clearly  defined  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

8.  Legislation  with  respect  to  public  education  must  not  wait  for  public  sentiment. 
It  should  lead  public  sentiment  when  necessary.  Experience  teaches  that  what  people 
are  compelled  by  law  to  do  with  respect  to  schools  they  readily  learn  to  do  without  com- 
pulsion, but  that  they  usually  are  slow  to  demand  reforms  which  involve  increased  taxa- 
tion. School  legislation  should,  therefore,  be  under  the  general  direction  of  educational 
experts. 

9.  The  National  Educational  Association  recognizes  the  principle  that  the  child  has 
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the  same  light  to  be  protected  by  law  from  ignorance  as  from  abuse,  neglect,  and 
hunger;  and  it  therefore  records  with  approval  that  many  of  the  leading  states  of  the 
onion  have  compulsory-education  laws  upon  their  statute  books. 

10.  While  many  cities  have  at  least  partly  solved  the  problem  of  school  supervision, 
in  most  rural  communities  the  problem  is  almost  wholly  unsolved.  Close,  constant, 
expert  saperrision  of  schools  in  both  city  and  country  is  imperatively  demanded,  not  only 
on  accoont  of  the  large  financial  interests  involved,  but  also  on  account  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  teacher's  work  and  the  lack  of  well-rounded  preparation  on  the  part 
of  many  teachers. 

11.  The  National  Educational  Association  watches  with  deep  interest  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  consolidating  rural  schools  and  transporting  pupils  at  public  expense, 
now  attempted  in  many  of  our  states.  We  believe  that  this  movement  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  township  and  county  high  schools,  and  thus  bring  more  advanced  educa- 
tion to  rural  communities.  We  also  believe  that  supplementary  state  support  of  rural 
high  schools  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  entire  state. 

12.  The  state  should  support  and  control  institutions  whose  object  is  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Normal  schools  free  to  persons  preparing  to  teach 
>re  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  perfected  system  of  education. 

I3«  No  one  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  school  who  has  not  been  previously 
Pruned  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  plan  of  issuing  teachers'  certificates  of  low  grade 
7^  after  year  is  at  best  a  makeshift  and  should  be  discontinued  whenever  the  state  is 
sufficiently  advanced  in  education  to  warrant  its  discontinuance.  There  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  length  of  time  a  person  can  serve  as  an  apprentice  in  the  vocation  of 
teaching. 

14.  We  believe  that  the  standards  for  school  architecture,  including  the  proper 
Mating,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  ornamentation  of  school  buildings,  should  be 
*s  definite  as  the  standards  for  teaching.  The  law  should  fix  the  dimensions  and  all 
^t  requirements  of  school  buildings,  as  well  as  the  size  and  character  of  school 
grounds. 

15.  The  National  Educational  Association  declares  in  the  preamble  to  its  constitu- 
^Q  that  its  objects  are  *'  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States," 
^^  we  again  promise  that  the  best  efforts  of  this  association  and  its  members  shall  be 
^eu  to  the  furtherance  of  these  objects,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  in  no  place  can  we 
serve  our  country  better  than  in  her  schools. 

E.  Oram  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman; 

Joseph  Swain,  of  Indiana ; 

Wm.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio ; 

L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Kansas ; 

W.  T.  Carrington,  of  Missouri ; 

Wm.  F.  King,  of  Iowa ; 

Robert  B.  Fulton,  of  Mississippi ; 

Livingston  C.  Lord,  of  Illinois ; 

Committee. 

Chairman  Lyte.  —  I  am  instructed  by  the  committee  to  offer  the  following : 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  most  cordially  tendered,  to  the  residents  of  this  beautiful  city,  whose  open- 
hearted,  refined  hospitality  will  long  be  remembered ;  to  the  newspapers,  that  have  fully 
recorded  the  proceedings  of  the  association  from  day  to  day ;  to  the  railroads  and  other 
transportation  companies,  whose  hearty  and  well-directed  co  operation  in  bringing  the 
large  membership  to  this  city  was  essential  to  the  success  of  this  meeting ;  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Remington  Standard  Typewriter,  and  their  skilled  representative.  Miss 
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Orr,  whose  expert  service  was  at  the  command  of  the  officers  of  the  association ;  and  to 
the  educators  of  the  city  and  state,  who  have  so  successfully  borne  the  burden  of  pre- 
paring for  the  great  body  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  that  have  assembled  here 
this  week.  The  association  desires  to  refer  particularly  to  the  services  of  Hon.  James 
E.  Scripps,  chairman  of  the  General  Local  Committee,  and  his  associates ;  to  Professor 
Oliver  G.  Frederick,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  his  associates ;  to  the 
various  department  committees ;  to  Professor  W.  C.  Martindale,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Detroit ;  to  the  teachers  and  members  of  the  board  of  education ;  and  to  all 
others  who  have  co-operated  with  them  in  making  arrangements  for  this  meeting  and  in 
carrying  their  carefully  prepared  plans  to  successful  completion. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Chairman  Lyte  then,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was,  upon  motion  put  by  the  Secretary,  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolvedy  That  we  hereby  convey  to  the  retiring  President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Green,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  to  the  retiring  Treasurer,  Professor  L.  M.  Greenlee,  of  Colorado,  our  cordial 
thanks  for  the  eminent  ability  and  unswerving  devotion  with  which  they  have  served  the 
association. 

Chairman  Lyte  then  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  by  the  association, 
without  dissent : 

The  National  Educational  Association  notes  with  satisfaction  that  an  international 
exposition  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  in  1903,  commemorating  the  purchase  of  the  great 
tract  of  land  known  as  the  Territory  of  Louisiana. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  information  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
appropriated  five  millions  of  dollars  in  aid  of  this  exposition,  and  has  set  aside  an 
additional  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  government  building  and  exhibit. 
The  people  of  Missouri  have  amended  their  constitution  and  have  appropriated  one 
million  of  dollars  for  the  state's  exhibit.  The  citizens  and  municipality  of  St  Louis  have 
raised  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  exposition.  Preparations  are  now  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward  in  all  directions,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  fully  assured. 

Resolved^  That  the  National  Educational  Association  is  in  favor  of  uniting  with  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  making  an  educational  exhibit  that 
will  fitly  commemorate  the  progress  of  the  nation  for  the  past  hundred  years. 

President  Green  then  spoke  as  follows : 

When,  one  year  ago,  at  Charleston,  I  accepted  the  presidency,  I  stated  that  the 
success  of  my  administration  would  depend  upon  the  support  given  me  by  the  member- 
ship, and  asked  that  the  association  do  what  it  could  in  the  interests  of  this  meeting. 
To  this  request  you  have  responded  most  heartily,  and  whatever  has  been  our  success 
has  been  due  largely  to  that  response. 

The  people  of  Detroit  have  proven  themselves  a  hospitable  people,  and  we  have 
been  made  to  feel  at  home  among  them.  The  local  committees  have  been  so  well 
organized  and  so  efficient  that  the  machinery  of  managing  our  great  numbers  has  moved 
without  a  jar.  We  all  greatly  appreciate  the  local  contributions  to  our  program,  espe- 
cially in  the  line  of  music. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  support  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
association,  and  of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments,  in  developing  the  programs, 
as  well  as  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  individuals  who  have  taken  part  in  these  programs. 

It  now  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  present  to  you  the  President-elect. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Beardshear,  did  I  not  know  your  personal  qualifications  as  I  do,  the  fact 
that  this  association  has  unanimously  chosen  you  to  preside  over  it  would  be  to  me  a 
sufficient  voucher  of  your  ability.  But  my  acquaintance  with  your  qualities  leads  me  to 
believe  that  you  are  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  May  God  prosper  you,  and  make 
you  an  instrument,  thru  the  National  Educational  Association,  of  greatly  promoting  the 
education  of  the  children  of  our  beloved  land. 
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In  response.  President-elect  Beardshear  said : 

Uf,  Presideni  and  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  forbids  words  from  me  at  this  time.  My  deep  appreciation 
of  tbe  great  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  has  already  been  expressed.  In  any 
CTeot,  it  is  not  a  time  for  words,  but  for  action.  I  bespeak  the  united  effort  of  you  all 
for  I  great  convention  in  1902. 

After  the  benediction.  President  Green  declared  the  Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  adjourned. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

DIRECTORS  FOR  1900-1901 


DETROIT,  MICH.— Tuesday,  July  9,  1901 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to  order  in  Temple  Beth 
EI  at  1 2  M.  by  President  James  M.  Green. 

The  following  directors  responded  to  roll-call : 

James  M.  Green,  New  Jersey;  Lewis  C.  Greenlee,  Colorado;  Albert  G.  Lane,  Illinois;  William  T. 
Harris,  District  of  Columbia;  Board  of  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York; 
Newton  C.  Dougherty,  Illinois;  Aaron  Gove,  Colorado;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Missouri;  E.  Oram  Ljtt, 
Pennsylvania;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Missouri;  Teachers*  Institute,  Pennsylvania;  John  S.  Locke,  Maine; 
Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Massachusetts ;  Charles  H.  Keyes,  Connecticut ;  A.  S.  Downing,  New  York ;  M.  B. 
Stephens,  Maryland;  George  J.  Ramsey»  Virginia;  Miss  Oem  Hampton,  Florida;  McHenry  Rhoads, 
Kentucky;  M.  M.  Ross,  Tennessee;  William  M.  Slaton,  Georgia;  John  W.  Abercrombie,  Alabama;  J.  M. 
Fendley,  Texas;  N.  H.  Chaney,  Ohio;  T.  A.  Mott,  Indiana;  J.  H.  Collins,  Illinois;  D.  W.  Sprii«er, 
Michigan;  L.  D.  Harvey,  Wisconsin;  W.  M.  Beardshear,  Iowa;  C.  M.  Jordan,  Minnesota;  W.  T.  Car- 
rington,  Missouri;  E.  E.  Collins,  South  Dakota;  C.  G.  Pearse,  Nebraska;  Frank  R.  Dyer,  Kansas;  Miss 
Estelle  Reel,  Wyoming;  H.  S.  Philips,  Colorado;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Jackson,  New  Mexico;  E.  D.  Ressler,  Ore- 
gon; Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota. 

Number  of  directors  present,  forty. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  held  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  July  12,  1900,  was  omitted,  and  the  minutes  were  approved  as  printed  in  the 
annual  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Charleston  meeting. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  L.  C.  Greenlee,  of  Colorado,  in 
printed  form,  and  copies  were  distributed  to  the  directors  present. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  full  report  was  omitted,  with  the  suggestion  that 
questions  be  asked  by  the  directors  as  they  might  desire. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Director  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Treasurer  explained 
the  entries,  showing  that,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  the  proceeds  of  the 
Charleston  meeting  had  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  year,  leaving  a  net  balance  of 
^316.37,  which,  added  to  the  balance  of  ^3,796.67  received  from  the  Los  Angeles  meet- 
ing, made  a  total  balance  in  the  treasury  of  ^4,113.04. 

Secretary  Shepard  called  attention  to  the  further  fact  that,  in  addition  to  meeting 
all  the  usual  expenses  of  the  year,  an  unusual  expense  of  nearly  $Soo  for  accrued  interest 
and  premium  on  bonds  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  been  met  While  this 
was  properly  chargeable  as  an  expense,  it  was  in  one  sense  an  investment  which  would 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Were  this  taken  into  account,  the  real  balance  of  receipts 
from  the  Charleston  meeting  over  the  actual  expenses  of  the  year  (excluding  the  items 
referred  to)  was  over  ^1,000. 

On  motion  of  Director  Greenwood,  of  Missouri,  the  Treasurer's  report  was  received 
and  approved,  and  ordered  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

Director  A.  G.  Lane,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presented  the  financial 
report  of  that  body.     Printed  copies  of  the  report  were  distributed  to  the  directors. 

In  explanation  of  the  report  Chairman  Lane  said :  You  will  note  that  the  report 
indicates  the  amount  of  the  permanent  fund  July  i,  1900,  as  f88,ooo.  There  have  been  no 
additions  to  the  permanent  fund  during  the  year.  The  investments,  however,  have 
changed  somewhat.  The  investments  in  Kansas  bonds  have  been  reduced  $3,790  by  the 
payment  of  matured  bonds.    Those  that  are  indicated  as  delinquent  became  so,  with  one 
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excepboD,  in  Jantt&ry  and  July  of  1897,  immediately  after  those  years  of  serious  crop  fail- 
nres  in  Kansas.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  such  an  improvement 
in  conditions  in  Kansas  that  we  have  hopes  that  all  of  these  bonds  will  ultimately  be  paid. 
There  have  been  offers  made  to  purchase  coupons  that  are  past  due,  to  be  used  in  paying 
taes— offers  that  vary  from  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  the  indebt- 
edness. From  information  that  I  have  obtained  I  learn  that  lands  which  were  regarded 
as  unsalable  a  few  years  ago  are  being  sold,  and  have  advanced  in  value  very  greatly 
during  the  past  three  years.  There  have  been  several  offers  to  compromise  on  the  pay- 
ment of  these  bonds,  which  have  been  considered  by  the  trustees,  but,  in  view  of  the 
information  that  we  have  obtained  from  friends  in  Kansas  and  from  those  who  know  the 
situation  there,  it  is  deemed  best  for  us  not  to  compromise  on  any  of  these  bonds  as  yet. 
You  will  notice  that  we  have  secured  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Seward  county  bonds. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  that  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  President  to  appoint  someone  to  examine  the  securities  that 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  attach  his  certificate  to 
tiiis  report.  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  any  of  you  may  wish  to  ask  con- 
cenung  the  report  submitted. 

DiiECTOR  Dyer,  of  Kansas. — Are  there  any  suits  for  the  collection  of  delinquent 
bonds  in  progress  ? 

DiiECTOR  Lane. — We  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  enter  into  any  of  the  various 
coDbinttions  that  have  been  formed  for  collection  of  delinquent  Kansas  bonds.  There 
ve  snits  that  have  been  instituted  by  some  financial  institutions  to  get  judgment  on  other 
bonds  of  the  same  issues  as  our  own,  and  we  shall  profit  by  their  success,  if  they  are 
successful. 

A  director  inquired  when  and  by  whom  these  Kansas  bonds  were  purchased. 
Mr.  Lane. — All  those  Kansas  bonds  were  purchased  a  number  of  years  ago,  imme- 
diitely  after  the  Chicago  meeting  and  the  years  following,  when  the  trustees  had  quite 
t  stun  of  money  to  invest.    These  bonds  were,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  very  safe  and 
liesirable  investments. 

I  would  say,  with  reference  to  the  investments  which  we  are  making  at  the  present 
time,  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  purchase  good  bonds  except  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
interest — on  a  basis  of  about  3^  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  We  have  been  able  to  secure 
good  5  per  cent  mortgages  in  which  the  property  values  are  double  the  amount  of  the 
loani.  The  parties  who  borrow  the  money  have  to  pay  the  expense  of  negotiating  the 
loan,  the  attorney's  fee  for  passing  upon  the  title,  the  recording,  and  all  other  expenses  ; 
l^ce  no  expense  is  incurred  by  the  association  in  negotiating  these  loans. 

Director  Gove. —  I  notice  that  ii^  all  these  transactions  involving  a  large  amount 
of  legal  advice  I  find  no  charge  for  expense.    Who  pays  those  bills  ? 
Director  Lane. — The  parties  making  the  loans. 
Mr.  Gove. —  I  refer  to  expense  for  legal  advice. 
Mr.  Lane. — We  haven't  had  any  such  expense. 

Mr.  Gove. — Yon  stated  just  now  that  the  trustees  thought  it  wise  to  allow  some 
others  to  take  their  cases  into  court,  and  that  we  should  profit  by  their  action.  Now,  that 
is  doubtless  based  on  legal  advice.     Where  do  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Lane. — Well,  you  know  that  under  the  state  laws  the  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  are  legal  advisers  of  school  officers.  We  have  secured  advice  from  some  of 
these  people  in  Kansas  who  are  interested  in  the  association  and  who  are  very  anxious 
that  no  I08S  should  come  to  the  association  thru  these  transactions. 

President  Green. — You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. '  What 
b  yoQx  pleasure  ? 

Director  Jordan,  of  Minneapolis,  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  approved 
and  printed  in  the  volnme  of  proceedings.    It  was  so  ordered. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  President  Joseph  Swain  of  the  State 
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University  of  Indiana  to  examine  the  bonds  and  securities  in  the  possession  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  authority  to  attach  to  this  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  usual  certificate. 

Under  the  call  of  the  chairman  for  communications,  the  Secretary  read  the  following 
letter : 

To  ttu  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  herdiy 
respectfully  request  that  you  will  by  resolution  recognize  and  approve  as  an  affiliated  body  die  American 
Society  of  Religious  Education.  We  beg  to  represent  to  you  that  this  society  is  non-sectarian;  that  it  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  that  it  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  twenty-one  regents,  with  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  president.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  society  to  pursue  advanced  investigations  in  a  scholarly  way  with  the  view  to  improve  the 
methods  of  religious  education.  It  desires  to  hold  umual  conferences  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the 
conventions  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Believing  that  both  bodies  will  be  helped  by  an  affiliated  relation,  the  undersigned  have  made  this 

request. 

Respectfully, 

Nbwton  C.  Doughbrty,  of  Illinois.  £.  O.  Lvte«  of  Pennsylvania. 

O.  T.  Corson,  of  Ohio.  F.  B.  Palmer,  of  New  York. 

L.  E.  WoLPB,  of  Kansas.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Carr,  of  Indiana.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle, of  Maryland. 

Jambs  E.  Russell,  of  New  York.  Aakon  Gove,  of  Colorado. 

Frank  R.  Dyer,  of  Kansas.  James  H.  Baker,  of  Colorado. 

R.  I.  Hamilton,  of  Indiana.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri. 

Joseph  Swain,  of  Indiana.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  of  Colorado. 

Langdon  S.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey.  N.  C.  Schaeffbr,  of  Pennsylvania. 
L.  H.  Jones,  of  Ohio. 

Director  Lyte,  of   Pennsylvania,  offered   the   following   resolution  and   moved  its 

adoption : 

Resolved^  That  the  directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  recognize  the  American  Society 
of  Religious  Education  as  an  affiliated  body  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  that  we  will  gladly  co-operate  with 
the  regents  of  said  society  whenever  their  sessions  are  held  in  the  same  city  and  at  the  same  time  as  ours,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Elducational  Association  be  authorized  to  extend  courtesies  to  the  secretary 
of  said  society,  that  the  sessions  may  be  mutually  profitable. 

Director  Greenwood  seconded  the  motion  of  Director  Lyte. 

Secretary  Shepard  stated  that  Rev.  James  E.  Gilbert,  the  secretary  and  chief  execu- 
tive ofHcer  of  the  Society  of  Religious  Education,  was  present  and  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  question  bearing  on  the  communication  presented. 

The  chairman  announced  that,  in  the  absence  of  objection,  Dr.  Gilbert  would  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  answering  questions  and  stating  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
munication. 

Director  Gove,  of  Colorado. —  I  should  like  to  know  if  Jews,  Roman  Catholics, 
Christian  Scientists,  Mormons,  etc.,  are  represented  in  this  society  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert. — I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  permission  to  speak  on  this  question. 
Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Lane  know  considerable  of  me,  and  they  know  more  of  the  men  who 
are  associated  with  me.  The  society  is  composed  of  scholars  of  all  denominations,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  would  expect,  the  great  religious  bodies  of  the  country  control 
the  society  or  organization.  They  control  it,  not  because  they  wish  to  exclude  anyone,  but 
simply  because  the  preponderating  influence  is  of  that  character  which  sweeps  on  thniout 
the  nation  in  all  the  religions.  We  have  Catholics  and  Jews  as  well  as  members  of  other 
religious  denominations.  They  do  not,  however,  «try  to  put  forth  their  peculiar  views. 
There  has  been  perfect  harmony  from  the  beginning.  The  society  is  thirteen  years  old. 
General  John  Eaton  was  formerly  the  president,  but  after  his  return  from  Porto  Rico  his 
health  would  not  permit  his  carrying  on  the  work,  and  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  took  his  place.  There  are  nine  di£Eerent  departments.  The  department 
which  we  wish  to  bring  into  alliance  with  the  National  Educational  Association  is  that 
of  Investigation.    We  believe  that  we  may  be  helpful  to  you  and  that  you  may  be  greatly 
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helpful  to  us ;  how  much  more  help  you  can  be  to  us  than  we  to  you  it  is  not  now-  neces- 
sary to  state.  We  believe  that  the  education  of  this  country  needs  the  stimulus  that  will 
come  from  this  source,  and  we  believe  our  society  needs  the  infusion  of  the  new  ideas 
thit  will  come  from  the  educators  of  the  country.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  seeking  this 
illiaoce.  I  am  positive  that  anything  we  may  do  will  not  in  any  way  compromise  you  —  we 
simply  seek  to  advance  those  great  principles  that  underlie  the  spiritual  nature  and  are 
common  to  all  religious  bodies,  no  matter  what  they  niay  be  —  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
CoDj^regational,  Episcopalian,  etc.  Vou  can  see  at  once  that  a  great  work  may  be  done, 
that  the  discussion  of  these  principles  will  have  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  cause 
of  public  education  thruout  the  United  States.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
questions,  but  I  feel  some  diffidence  in  prolonging  my  remarks. 

Director  Jordan. — I  wish  to  ask  whether  among  those  who  are  enrolled  as  members 
of  this  organization  are  those  who  are  known  as  representatives  of  the  liberal  churches  — 
Unitarian,  etc.  Does  not  your  circular — one  of  them  at  least  —  which  you  sent  out, 
speak  of  the  membership  as  coming  from  the  so-called  Evangelical  churches  ? 

Mk.  Gilbert. — Yes,  sir,  it  does.  But  in  so  speaking  we  did  not  in  any  wise  limit  mem- 
bership in  this  department,  which  is  the  Department  of  Investigation.  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  have  co-operated  with  us  in  Washington  and  presented  papers  at  our  meetings, 
but  there  was  no  attack  up>on  anybody  at  all.  The  society  is  entirely  free  from  anything  ■ 
of  that  kind.  I  think  that  in  our  constitution,  which  I  have  in  my  hands,  there  is  nothing 
that  in  any  wise  limits  the  membership,  altho,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  stated  before,  the 
great  body  is  composed  of  Evangelical  scholars ;  and  yet  in  the  thirteen  years  of  its 
existence  I  am  confident  that  there  has  been  nothing  uttered  that  would  give  any  offense 
to  anyone.  Dr.  Harris  has  been  present  at  some  of  our  meetings.  He  has  spoken  in 
Washington.  I  am  confident  he  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  have  never  had 
tny  controversies.     We  are  in  another  realm  entirely. 

Director  Jordan. — I  think  this  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  decided  in  a 
moment,  and  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table  for  one  year.  That  will  give 
the  members  of  this  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  association  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
natter  carefully.  I  think  nothing  can  be  lost,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  gained,  by  post- 
poning the  consideration  of  this  question  until  we  all  know  more  about  i^.     Seconded. 

Director  Greenwood. — What  is  included  in  the  meaning  of  "  investigation  **  as 
snderetood  by  this  society  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert. — By  *' investigation  "  we  mean  an  inquiry  into  all  the  facts,  phenomena, 
tod  principles  of  the  religious  life  wherever  exhibited,  among  the  Mormons,  Jews,  Catholics, 
Bnddbists,  etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  the  religious  side  of  man  that  we  inves- 
tigate, and  we  do  that  without  any  bias  whatever.  We  are  studying  the  nature  of  man. 
We  are  applying  the  principles  which  we  thus  discover  in  an  effort  to  cultivate  the  reli- 
gions man.  The  rabbi  of  a  synagogue  in  Washington  is  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends 
>Dd  a  very  earnest  worker  in  this  society.  I  am  not  anxious  to  press  this  matter  now,  but, 
as  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  will  say  that  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  we  are  to  hold  a 
conference  on  this  whole  subject,  to  see  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come  into  closer  affilia- 
tioo  with  this  association. 

Director  Locke. — Allow  me  to  ask  if  the  word  "Evangelical"  is  used  in  your 
ooostitotion. 

Mr.  Gilbert. — No,  sir.    There  are  some  persons  in  our  organization  who  are  not 
members  of  any  church  at  all. 

The  reading  of  the  resolution  was  called  for  by  Director  Soldan. 
Director  Gove. — Most,  if  not  everyone,  are  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  yet,  after  hearing  the  objection  of  Director  Jordan,  I  am  in  favor  of 
pottponing  action  for  a  year..  We  shall  be  prepared  a  year  from  now  to  act  intelligently, 
DOW  the  subject  is  quite  new  and  only  a  hurried  consideration  can  be  given. 
The  motion  of  Director  Jordan  was  then  put  to  vote  and  carried. 
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■    II--II-III  -  II  ■  ■■[■■■■[■■I  I  llll  ■!!■  ■ 

Director  J.  H.  Collins,  of  Illinois,  presented  the  following  petition  for  the  creation  of 

a  new  department : 

To  ike  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Gbntlbmkn  :  We,  the  undersigned,  active  members  of  this  jusociation,  eamesdy  belierinc  that  tbe 
simpIifTing  of  our  spelling  is  an  educational  question,  and  that  it  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  die  canse  of 
popular  education,  respectfully  request  you  to  authorize  us  to  oiganize  a  Simplified  Spelling  Department  of 
this  association. 

(Signed) 

David  Fblmlxv,  president  State  Normal  School.  Normal,  111. 

John  W.  Cook,  president  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  IlL 

O.  T.  Bright,  county  superintendent  of  Cook  county,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  R.  Robinson,  principal  High  and  Ikf  anual  Training  School,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  C.  DsLANO,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Lbslib  Lb  wis,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Alfred  Kirk,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  C.  Pavnb,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago^  III. 

W.  C.  DoDGB,  assistant  superintendent  of  schoob,  Chicago,  111. 

Ikf  iss  Ella  C.  Sullivan,  Chicago,  III. 

Hbnry  C.  Cox,  principal  Garfield  School,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  C.  RossiTBR,  principal  Medill  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  J.  Bartholf,  principal  Von  Humboldt  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Dudley  Grant  Hays,  principal  Arnold  School,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  H.  YoDBR,  editor  Adolescence^  Chicago,  111. 

E.  O.  Vailb,  editor  Intelligence^  Oak  Park,  111. 

A.  V.  Grbbnman,  superintendent  of  schools,  Aurora,  111. 
W.  L.  Steele,  superintendent  of  schools,  Oalesburg,  III. 
John  Richbson,  superintendeift  of  schools.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

F.  T.  Oldt,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dubuque,  la. 

J.  A.  Collins,  superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield,  III. 

Joseph  Carter,  superintendent  of  schools,  Champaign,  111. 

Lincoln  P.  Goodhue,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  director  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

OssiAN  H.  Lang,  editor  School  Journal,  New  York  city. 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  B.  Gilbert,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Rounds,  institute  instructor,  New  York  city. 

E.  B.  Cox,  superintendent  of  schools,  Xenia,  O. 

Director  Collins,  after  reading  the  application,  moved  that  it  be  granted,  and  the 
Department  of  Simplified  Spelling  be  established.  Seconded  by  Director  Mott«  of 
Indiana. 

After  brief  discussion,  a  motion  to  lay  the  motion  of  Director  Collins  on  the  table  for 
a  year  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  in  favor  and  weight  against. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  communication  from  Hon.  Alfred  'Bayliss  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  present  personally  a  communication  from  the  Round  Table  of  State  and 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  Permission  being 
granted,  Mr.  Bayliss  stated  briefly  that  the  widespread  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
consolidation  of  school  districts  in  rural  communities  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  had 
led  to  the  appointment  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  a  committee  to  ask  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  appropriate  a  suitable  sum  of 
money  to  be  used  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  association  to  secure  full  and  exact 
information  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  several  states,  and  to 
publish  this  information  for  general  circulation  among  the  rural  communities. 

Director  Carrington  offered  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  hereby 
is,  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense  of  collecting  information  regarding  the  progress,  means,  and  results  of 
consolidating  rural  schools  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  made,  and  for  the  preparation  and  printing  of 
such  a  report  to  the  National  Educational  Association  as  may  be  useful  as  a  bulletin  of  information  and 
recommendation  for  general  circulation  among  the  people. 

Provided^  That  the  association  shall  appoint  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  and,  provided  further,  that 
no  member  of  such  committee  shall  receive  compensation  for  services  in  any  form. 
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After  brief  discussion,  the  resolution  of  Director  Carrtngton  was,  under  the  rules  of 
(be  board,  referred  to  the  National  Council  for  consideration  and  recommendation. 

Secretary  Shepard. — A  communication   has  been  received  from   the  National 
Association  of  Elocutionists  in  session  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  ultimo^  stating  that  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  attend  the  Detroit  convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
dooa]  Association  and  to  present  in  person  a  request  from  that  body.     Miss  Marie  L. 
Bniot,  teacher  of  elocution  and  oratory  in  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O.,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  and  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  is 
present  and  wishes  to  be  heard. 

President  Green  then  invited  Miss  Bniot  to  address  the  board. 

Miss  Bruot.  —  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors :  At  the  con- 
tention of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  held  in  Buffalo  the  last  week  in  June, 
Ph>fessor  Robert  1.  Fulton,  dean  of  the  School  of  Oratory  of  the  Western  University  of 
Ohio,  Professor  Thomas  Trueblood,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  myself  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  appear  before  this  body  to  ask  that  some  time  be  given  to  the 
sabject  of  the  "  spoken  word  "  upon  the  programs  of  the  National  Educational  Asso-  * 
ciation.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  chairman  and  the  other  member  of  this  committee 
are  not  present,  but  I  realize  and  believe  that  there  is  no  one  ot  your  number  who  does 
not  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this  subject  —  the  "  spoken  word  "  —  and  we  trust  that 
this  honorable  body  will  give  this  subject  a  place  on  your  program,  that  the  methods  of 
teaching  reading  and  expression  may  be  presented  and  discussed.  Sincerely  believing 
that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  education  that  some  time  be  given  in  the  conventions  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  to  the  subject  of  the  "  spoken  word,*'  1  present  this 
request,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  for  your  consideration. 

On  motion  of  Director  Gove,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  present  this  request  of 
the  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  to  the  President  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  1902,  and  to  the  presidents  of  such  departments  as  may  appropriately  include 
the  subject  in  their  annual  program. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  education  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Co.,  as  follows  : 

Louisiana  Pukchasb  Exposmow  Company, 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  July  7, 1901 . 

/.  M.  Greeny  Esq.,  President^  National Educatienal  Association^  Detroit^  Mick.: 

Dbas  Sib:  Reooenizinfi:  the  fact  that  the  educational  exhibits  will  fonn  one  of  the  most  important 
featnres  of  the  world's  fair  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1903,  the  Cominittee  on  Education,  of  which  I  have  the 
hoaor  to  be  chairman,  considers  it  its  duty  to  ask  the  National  Educational  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
ia  Detroit  lor  its  full  co-operation  in  making  the  educational  department  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion a  Gomplete  success  from  every  aspect.  Therefore  the  undersigned  begs  to  suggest  that  the  National  Edu- 
catiooal  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  committee  having  in  charge  the 
cdnrstkmal  exhibits  at  the  world*s  fair  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  the  state  and  city  educational  authorities  act  as 
agcails  of  ihetr  representative  states  and  cities  in  the  preparation  of  the  representation  of  the  systems,  institu- 
tions, and  instrumentalitiea  within  the  sphere  and  range  of  their  official  connection  or  authority. 
Trasctng  that  your  body  will  act  favorably  upon  these  suggestions,  we  beg  to  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)       CoMMnrBB  on  Education. 
John  Schbobrs,  Chairman, 

Director  Harris.  —  I  move  that  this  communication  be  received  and  placed  on 
file.    Seconded  and  carried. 

Dr.  Harris.  —  I  now  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Whbkbas,  The  authorities  of  the  world's  fair  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1903  in  commemoration  of  the 
Looisiaaa  Pordiaae  have  tendered  an  invitation  to  the  National  Educational  Association  to  co-operate  with 
their  Committee  on  Education,  be  it 

Reseived,  That  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  twenty - 
one,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  act  as  an  advisory  board  whenever  the  education  committee  of  the  Louisiana 
l^nchase  EjqMsitioB  submits  q>edfic  questions  or  asks  their  oo-operation.  This  advisory  board  shall  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies,  and  also  to  add  further  members  to  their  number. 
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Director  Soldan.  —  I  rise  to  second  the  motion  of  Director  Harris,  and  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  in  explanation.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Co.  called  on  me  in'St  Louis  on  Fri- 
days before  I  left,  and  submitted  in  brief  the  following  plan  or  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  educational  committee :  They  wish  to  conduct  the  educational  department  at  the 
world's  fair  largely  according  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
country.  They  wish  to  be  guided  in  the  plans  and  in  the  collections  of  exhibits  by  the 
best  advice  that  can  be  obtained  from  educators.  Mr.  Schroers,  in  discussing  this  idea, 
said  that  he  wished  the  advisory  board,  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  appoint  such  a  board,  to  aid  in  planning 
the  lines  according  to  which  the  educational  exhibits  should  be  selected  and  arranged  in 
every  detail ;  that,  while  the  committee  on  education  of  the  directory  in  St.  Louis  would 
assume  all  responsibility,  they  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  this  proposed  committee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  be  guided  in  the  general  outline,  as  well  as  in  the 
details,  by  their  advice.  The  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  committee  on  education  which 
sends  this  letter  is  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  by-law  creating  the  com- 
mittee on  education : 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Educational  Congresses  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  and  shall  hare 
charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  elementary  and  higher  education  in  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, whether  devoted  to  science,  literature,  or  art,  and  also  of  all  educational  congresses  and  conventions,  and 
all  subjects  directly  connected  therewith. 

The  motion  of  Director  Harris  was  then  put  to  vote  and  adopted  unanimously. 

President  Green. — This  motion,  as  I  understand  it,  carries  with  it  directions  that 
the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  twenty-one.  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the 
board,  announce  the  committee  later. 

Under  the  call  of  miscellaneous  business,  Director  Springer,  of  Michigan,  reported 
that  in  securing  advance  memberships  and  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion in  other  ways  he  had  spent  $113,  altho  he  was  aware  that  but  $20  was  allowed 
each  state  director  under  the  rules  and  customs  established.  He  thought  that  this 
amount  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  director  of  the  state  in  which  the  annual  conven- 
tion is  held,  and  moved  that  hereafter  the  sum  of  $100  be  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  the 
director  of  the  state  in  which  the  annual  meeting  is  held.  Seconded  by  Director  Ross,  of 
Tennessee. 

After  brief  discussion,  the  motion  of  Director  Springer  was  put  to  vote  and  lost. 

Director  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York.  —  The  members  of  the  board 
will  doubtless  remember  that  in  the  amendments  to  our  constitution  in  1895  provision  was 
made  for  the  election  of  foreign  educators  as  corresponding  members.  This  action  was 
intended  to  be  an  honorable  recognition  of  men  and  women  in  foreign  countries  who  had 
gained  distinction  in  educational  work.  We  have  only  once  taken  advantage  of  our 
authority  by  the  election  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  ten  persons  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers. In  connection  with  the  exposition  at  Paris  last  year  a  number  of  persons  gained 
what  seems  to  be  very  considerable  distinction,  partly  thru  their  service  at  the  exposi- 
tion and  partly  thru  the  various  valuable  reports  made  to  their  respective  governments  on 
educational  methods  and  progress.  I  submit  herewith  a  list  of  such  persons,  and  move 
that  they  be  chosen  as  corresponding  members  : 

L^on  Bourgeois,  formerly  minister  of  public  instruction,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  5  rue 
Palatine,  Paris,  France. 

Charles  Bayet,  director  of  primary  instruction  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction;  27  rue  Gay-Lussac, 
Paris,  France. 

£lie  Rabier,  director  of  secondary  education  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction ;  97  rue  de  Fleury, 
Paris,  France. 

Camille  S^,  counselor  of  state;  65  avenue  des  Champs- Clys^es,  Paris,  France. 

E.  P.  Kovalevski,  officer  of  the  imperial  ministry  of  public  instruction,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Fabian  Ware,  inspector  of  secondary  schools  for  the  board  of  education,  London,  England ;  54  Goldhurst 
Terrace,  Hampstead,  N.  W.,  London,  England. 
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Qoodeskf  S.  H.  Breretoo,  Tioe- president,  interaatiooal  jmy  xA  awatdb  ior  clcmcaiijr  educaikm, 
oposttno;  Bxiniocfhaa  House,  Noffolk  ooonty,  England. 

fifla  de  Tonnay,  chief  of  boxenu  in  the  royal  ministry  d  agricnltore,  Budapest,  Hnagary. 

Seconded  and  carried  without  dissent. 

At  this  point  the  President  announced  the  following  members  of  the  advisory  board 
creited  by  the  resolution  of  Director  Harris,  as  follows : 

William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edvia  A.  Alderman,  president  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Neartoo  C  Dougherty,  superintendent  of  schools,  Peoria,  HI. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  professor  of  philosophy  and  educatioo,  Columbia  Unirersity,  New  York  city. 

WilUam  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  MacAlister,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cahrin  M.  Woodward,  director  of  manual  training,  Washington  UniTersity,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Halsey  C.  Ives,  director.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Louis,  Mob 

Aaion  Gore,  superintendent  of  schools.  District  No.  x,  Denrer,  Odo. 

Aodrew  S.  Draper,  pmident  of  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  III. 

William  R.  Haiper,  president  of  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Arthur  T.  HadJey,  president  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

David  Starr  Joidan,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

J.  G.  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  C  Gilman,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  schools.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  M.  Jordan,  superintendent  of  schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cleveland,  O. 

William  T.  Carrington,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Jefieraon,  Mo. 

F.  Loots  SoJdan,  superintendent  of  schoolsr  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CamU  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  of  schoob,  Omaha*  Nd>. 

There  being  no  further  business,  after  announcements  by  the  Secretary,  the  board 
adjourned.  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
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DETROIT,  MICH.— Thursday,  July  12,  4:30  p.m. 

The  newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to  order  in  Temple  Beth  El  at  4 :  30 
p.  M.,  July  12,  by  President-elect  William  M.  Beardshear.  The  following  directors 
responded  to  the  roll-call : 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York;  Oscar  T.  Conon,  Ohio;  Albert  G.  Lane,  Illinois;  Aaroo  Gove, 
Colorado ;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Missouri ;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Missouri ;  William  T.  Harris,  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Mary  H.  Hunt,  Massachusetts;  E.  Oram  Lyte,  Pennsylvania ;  Teachers*  Institute,  Pennsylvania;  Wil- 
liam M.  Beardshear,  Iowa;  F.  Yale  Adams,  Arizona;  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Connecticut;  W.  N.  Sheatt, 
Florida;  Miss  Permeal  French,  Idaho;  Alfred  Bayliss,  Illinois;  H.  E.  Krats,  Iowa;  Frank  R.  Dyer, 
Kansas;  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Kentucky;  John  S.  Locke,  Maine;  D.  W.  Springer,  Michigan;  Charles  M. 
Jordan,  Minnesota;  W.  T.  Carrington,  Missouri;  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Nebraska;  H.  Brewster  Willis,  New 
Jersey;  Hiram  Hadley,  New  Mexico;  Augustus  S.  Downing,  New  York;  J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  Ohio;  £.  D. 
Ressler,  Oregon;  Watson  Cornell,  Pennsylvania;  W.  6.  Jacobs,  Rhode  Island;  George  J.  Ramsey,  Vir- 
ginia; C.  M.  Sherman,  Washington;  L.  D.  Harvey,  Wisconsin;  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Wyoming;  Charles  H. 
Keyes,  Connecticut;  Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota. 

Present,  thirty-seven  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetinf^r  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  on  July  9  were  read  and 
approved. 

On  motion  of  Director  Greenwood,  the  chair  appointed  the  following  committee  to 
nominate  members  for  the  National  Council :  Directors  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Missouri ; 
Charles  M.  Jordan,  of  Minnesota;  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Francis,  of  California,  by  permission  of  the  President,  stated  to  the  board 
that  Superintendent  J.  A.  Foshay,  director-elect  for  California,  was  not  present,  and,  as 
that  state  desired  to  be  represented  in  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  he  requested 
that  permission  be  granted  to  him  to  represent  Mr.  Foshay  as  a  proxy. 

Director  Greenwood  moved  that  Mr.  Francis  be  permitted  to  represent  Mr.  Foshay 
by  proxy  in  this  meeting,  stating  that  he  considered  it  only  fair  that  California  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  voting  representation  in  the  Board  of  Directors.     Seconded. 

Director  Gove,  of  Colorado,  questioned  the  advisability  of  this  motion  as  being  an 
innovation  on  the  custom  and  precedents  of  the  board. 

Director  Pearse,  of  Nebraska,  called  attention  to  the  impropriety  of  any  action  by 
which  the  Board  of  Directors  should  change  the  action  of  the  electors  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  transferring  the  right  to  vote  from  the  duly  elected  director 
to  a  proxy,  and  especially  to  a  proxy  not  appointed  by  the  director  himself,  thus  arbi- 
trarily changing  the  membership  of  the  board. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  the  Secretary  stated  that  this  question  had  frequently 
been  before  the  board  for  action,  and  that  the  board  had  always  refused  to  allow  proxies, 
even  when  designated  by  the  absent  members. 

The  motion  of  Director  Greenwood  was  then  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote. 

President  Beardshear  announced  as  the  next  order  of  business  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Missouri,  whose  term  of 
office  expires  with  this  meeting. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Soldan  be  nominated  to  succeed  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Director  Soldan  stated  that,  while  he  was  willing  in  all  things  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  the  board,  he  much  preferred  that  some  other  member  from  among  the  large 
oomber  so  competent  for  this  service  should  be  elected  to  the  vacancy. 

Director  Pearse,  of  Nebraska,  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  bal- 
lot of  the  board  for  the  election  of  Director  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Missouri,  as  member  of 
tile  Board  of  Trustees  for  four  years,  to  succeed  himself.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried  without  dissent. 

The  Secretary  having  reported  that  the  ballot  had  been  cast  in  accordance  with 
iostnictions.  President  Beardshear  declared  Director  Soldan  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

On  motion  of  Director  Ramsey,  of  Virginia,  Director  William  T.  Harris  was  elected 
to  succeed  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

President  Beardshear  announced  as  the  next  order  of  business  the  receiving  of  invi- 
tations for  the  next  annual  convention. 

Director  E.  D.  Ressler,  assistant  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Oregon, 
presented  an  invitation  from  the  cities  of  the  north  Pacific  coast,  stating  that  these  cities 
had  united  in  an  invitation  and  an  earnest  request  that  the  next  convention  be  held  at  that 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  which  the  Executive  Committee  should  select 
as  the  best  suited  for  entertaining  the  association. 

This  invitation  was  seconded  and  supported  in  a  brief  address  by  Director  C.  M. 
Sherman,  president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

Director  Charles  M.  Jordan,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Minneapolis,  presented  an 
invitation  from  the  city  of  Minneapolis  for  the  next  meeting,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  the  Buffalo  meeting,  had  voted  in  favor  of  holding  the 
convention  in  1897  fn  If^neapolis,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  another  convention  had 
previously  been  loc^d  in  that  city  on  the  same  dates  chosen  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  tl^.-Executive  Committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  hold  the  convention 
in  the  city  of  MUwankee  instead.  He  now  wished  to  renew  the  invitation  of  the  city  of 
lfnM|Milis  for  the  year  1902,  with  assurances  that  all  the  usual  facilities  for  holding  the 
coifention  would  be  Applied. 

Director  Springer,  of  Michigan,  moved  that  the  matter  of  the  location  of  the  next 
annual  convention  be  fiiferred  without  vote  by  the  directors  to  the  Executive  Committee 
with  power  to  act.     This  motion  was  seconded  and  passed  without  dissent. 

Director  Greenw«)qd,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropri- 
ations of  the  National  Council,  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Rentved^  That  the  sum  of  tvo  hundred  dollan,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  hereby 
•1  appropriated  to  defray  the  neceaaaiy  derical  expenses  of  the  committee  named  by  a  round  ubie  of  the 
Oepartmcat  of  Snperiateiideikce  to  collect  information  reganling  the  progress,  means,  and  results  of  oonsoli* 
^itiii;  rural  schools;  provided,  that  all  bills  against  this  appropriation  shall  be  certified  as  correct  by  the 

doiman  of  the  committee  aforesaid. 

!J.  M.  Grkbnwood,  Chairman. 
Nicholas  Mukkay  Butlbe. 
AiKsusTUS  S.  Downing. 
L.  D.  Harvbv. 

Director  Greenwood  stated  that  the  resolution  had  been  handed  to  his  committee, 
and  had  met  with  its  approval  and  concurrence,  tho  it  had  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by 
the  National  Council,  and  could  not  be  acted  upon  by  that  body  before  its  next  meeting, 
on  Friday  afternoon,  July  12.  He  further  explained  that,  unless  action  was  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  this  meeting,  in  advance  of  recommendation  by  the  Council,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  matter  would  lie  over  for  an  entire  year  before  it  could  be  for- 
mally acted  upon  by  this  body.  This  would  be  a  disappointment  to  the  committee  of 
state  superintendents  who  desired  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  formulation  of  the  proposed 
leport. 
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On  motion,  the  resolution  was  approved,  subject  to  concurrent  action  of  the  National 
Council.' 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  members  of  the  National  Council  presented  the 
following  report : 

Mtmbers  of  tfu  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  AssocieUion: 

Your  oommittee  finds  the  following  vacancies  in  the  National  Council,  tIx.  :  By  reason  of  expiration  of 
term :  James  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Augustus  S.  Downing,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  A.  R.  Taylor,  Decatur, 
111. ;  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  R.  B.  Fulton,  University,  Miss. 

By  reason  of  absence  from  two  consecutive  meetings:  Frank  Rigler,  Portland,  Ore.,  whose  term 
expires  in  1904. 

Your  committee,  deeming  it  a  wise  precedent  to  continue  those  meuibers  of  the  Council  whose  services 
have  been  especially  valuable,  nominate  for  reappointment  for  the  term  of  six  years  the  five  members  whose 
terms  expire  as  noted  above. 

To  succeed  Frank  Rigler,  of  Oregon,  they  nominate  R.  H.  Halsey,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  term  ending 
X904. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  nominees 
declared  duly  elected  as  members  of  the  Council. 

Upon  motion,  after  brief  discussion,  an  appropriation  of  $700,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  was  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  1902  at  Chicago,  111. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  following-named  educators  from  South  America  and 
Central  America,  several  of  whom  were  in  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  present  con- 
vention, were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  association  : 

From  Argentine  Republic  —  Dr.  J.  B.  Zubiaur. 

From  United  States  of  Brazil — A.  Fontoura  Xavier,  Professor  Alcides  Medrado. 

From  Republic  of  Chile — Julio  Peres  Canto,  Carlos  Silva  Cruz,  Guillermo  Freudenbuig. 

From  Republic  of  Costa  Rica — Senor  Don  Joaquin  Bemando  Calve. 

From  Republic  of  Guatemala  —  Dr.  Joaquin  Yela. 

From  Republic  of  Nicaragua — Don  Alejandro  Bermudez,  Don  Ramiro  Gamez. 

On  motion  of  Director  Butler,  of  New  York,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  with 

dissent : 

Resolved^  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  appropriated 
to  pay  the  expenses  for  printing,  clerical  services,  etc.,  incurred  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  appointed  ander 
authority  of  the  resolution  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  passed  July  xz,  1898,  to  inquire  Into  the  whole 
question  of  a  national  university  ;  provided  that  all  bills  against  this  appropriation  shall  be  certified  as  cor- 
rect by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  aforesaid. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  board,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 

>  The  National  Council  at  its  meeting  July  za  failed  to  recommend  the  granting  of  the  appropriation 
provided  for  in  the  resolution ;  hence  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  this  resolution  is  void. — Edftor. 
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Secretary's  Office,  Winona,  Minn.,  October  i,  1901. 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  your  recent  action  requesting  a  report  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Secretary's  office,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  : 

The  inference  is  that  this  jeport  is  expected  to  cover,  especially,  the  time  since  I  was 
elected  Secretary  by  your  honorable  body.  The  work  since  1893,  when  ^  was  first  elected 
Secretary  by  the  association,  is  so  interwoven  with  the  work  since  election  as  permanent 
Secretary  in  1897  that  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  extend  the  report,  in  some  details, 
over  both  periods. 

No  directions  having  been  given  as  to  the  matter  to  be  included  in  this  report,  I  have 
chosen  such  data  as  seem  to  me  most  interesting  and  valuable  as  information  to  your 
board  and  to  the  active  members  of  the  association. 

When  I  came  into  the  office  of  Secretary,  in  1893,  no  records  or  documents  of  any 
kind  were  on  file,  excepting  a  few  letters  of  recent  date  and  a  book  of  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

From  1893  to  1895  ^^  most  important  work  was  editing  and  distributing  the  annual 
Tolume  of  proceedings.  A  plan  of  distribution  was  established,  and  since  continued,  by 
which  every  volume  sent  out  can,  if  necessary,  be  traced  and  delivery  shown,  or,  if  not 
delivered,  returned  to  this  office.  Special  attention  was  given  in  1893  ^i^^  1S94,  with  con- 
siderable success,  to  the  sale  of  volumes  of  proceedings  of  the  International  Congresses  of 
Education  and  former  publications. 

the  active  membership 

In  1895,  by  amendment  to  the  constitution  at  the  Denver  meeting,  the  class  of  active 
members  was  created.  From  that  time  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500  was  allowed  the  Sec- 
retary as  compensation  for  a  part  of  his  time,  with  provisions  for  the  employment  of  a 
stenographer  and  clerk  for  the  Secretary's  office ;  a  salary  of  $750  was  also  allowed  the 
Treasurer  as  compensation  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  for  clerical 
assistance.  The  conduct  of  the  registration  department  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting 
and  the  collection  of  membership  revenue  from  the  various  railroad  companies  were 
included  in  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  until  the  time  of  the  election  of  a  permanent 
Secretary,  when  these  duties  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer's  salary 
was  discontinued. 

The  records  of  over  fifty  thousand  annual  memberships,  printed  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings extending  from  the  Madison  meeting  in  1884  to  the  Denver  meeting  in  1895, 
were,  in  the  year  following  the  Denver  meeting,  analyzed  and  classified,  and  every  person 
who  was  eligible  and  who  had  been  a  member  more  than  one  year  was  invited  to  join  the 
active  class  under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  constitution. 

For  two  years  following  the  Denver  meeting  no  enrollment  fee  was  charged.  At  the 
Milwaukee  meeting  the  constitution  was  amended,  requiring  an  enrollment  fee  of  $2  in 
addition  to  annual  dues,  making  the  first  payment  of  an  active  member  $4.  It  has  been 
the  policy  to  date  active  membership  from  the  earliest  year  of  continuous  annual  mem- 
bership, and  to  allow  lapses  in  annual  membership  to  be  recovered  by  payment  of  the 
omitted  does.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  active  membership  from  1895 
todate: 
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TABLE   SHOWING  ACTIVE   MEMBERSHIP   ENROLLMENT  SINCE   1895 


Year 

Meeting 

Addi- 
tion's 

Loss  by 
death 

Loss 
by  with- 
drawal 

Total 
loss 

Net 

gain 

Total 

member* 

ship 

1805-06 

Buffalo 

Xf464 
467 
990 

? 

585 

•  • 

x8 

90 
96 

3« 
X5 

•  •  • 

56 

X75 
xax 

«S9 
71 

•  •  • 

74 
X95 
«47 

•  «  • 

393 

95 

%%% 

XX7 

499 

x,464 

X^C7 

189^-97 

Milwaukee 

Washington 

Los  Angeles 

Charleston 

Detroit 

1897-98 » 

X.OU 

x8oB-oo 

9.SOA 

x8oo-xooo 

«.3«i 
3f8ao 

X900-X90Z  ' 

The  number  of  active  members  present  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  in  1899  was  530, 
or  24  per  cent,  of  the  active  membership;  at  the  Charleston  meeting  in  1900,  546,  or  23.5 
per  cent  of  the  active  membership;  at  Detroit  in  1901,  1,173,  or  41.6  per  cent  of  the 
nctive  membership. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  the  active  membership  constituted  less  than  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  membership  enrolled,  both  active  and  associate ;  at  the  Charleston  meeting, 
about  19  per  cent.;  and  at  Detroit,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that  the  collection  of  the  dues  of  active  members  not 
in  attendance  at  the  annual  convention  is  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office. 

The  annual  withdrawals  from  membership,  shown  by  the  above  table  to  be  consider- 
able, are  mainly  confined  to  the  less  permanent  element  in  the  profession  and  to  those 
who  were  enrolled  before  an  enrollment  fee  was  charged.  It  rarely  occurs  that  a  member 
in  a  permanent  position,  or  in  high  professional  standing,  discontinues  his  membership. 
For  this  reason  the  active  membership  is  annually  growing  stronger  and  more  representa- 
tive, as  well  as  larger. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  active  membership  is  the  number  and  character  of  the 

educational  institutions  which  have  enrolled — nearly  all  within  the  past  three  years. 

Most  of  these  institutions  have  purchased  sets  of  the  published  proceedings  and  reports, 

and  have  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  securing  future  reports  as  they  are  published.    The 

enrollment  of  institutions  at  this  date  includes  the  following : 

Universities  and  colleges 79 

Normal  schools 43 

Public  libraries 49 

Boards  of  education xa  « 

Other  educational  institutions x6 

Total X99 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recently  the  following  libraries  enrolled  as  active  mem- 
bers and  purchased  certain  back  volumes  of  the  proceedings  : 

Cardiff  Free  Public  Libraries,  Cardiff,  Wales. 
Imperial  Library  of  Japan,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Library  of  Congress  of  Chile,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Even  among  individuals  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  it  is  profitable  for  those 

teachers  who  cannot  attend  the  annual  meeting  regularly  to  become  active  members,  that 

they  may  secure  the  published  proceedings.    The  value  of  the  active  membership  list  as 

a  reliable  educational  directory  influences  many  to  seek  representation  in  it,  but,  without 

doubt,  the  leading  motive  is  the  desire  to  be  permanently  and  actively  identified  with  the 

association  and  its  work. 

SPECIAL   COMMITTEE    REPORTS 

With  the  Saratoga  meeting  in  1892  a  new  movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  appointment  of  the  special  Committee  of  Ten  to  investigate  and  report  on 
courses  of  study  for  secondary  schools.     This  report  was  made  in  1893,  ^^  Y^^^  ^^  which 

s  From  this  date  the  enrollment  fee  of  $3  was  required. 

*  The  record  for  this  year  is  10  date.  Some  changes  will  occur  before  the  record  is  closed.  See  statistical 
table  at  the  end  of  thp  YQlvmt, 
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no  session  of  the  association  was  held.  The  report  was  published  and  distributed  exten- 
siVeljbythe  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  but  unfortunately  was  never  included  in 
to/  poblisbed  volume  of  proceedings. 

In  1893  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Education  was  appointed.  The 
report  was  made  to  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  1895,  and  published  in  the 
"lohmt  of  proceedings  of  that  year.. 

In  1895  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  was  appointed  by  the  Council. 
Tlieir  report  was  made  to  the  Council  in  1897,  <^<1  published  in  the  volume  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  Milwaukee  meeting.    The  Committee  on  College-Entrance  Requirements  was 
ippoioted  in  1895 ;  on  Normal  Schools,  in  1895;  and  on  the  Relations  of  Public  Libra- 
ries to  Public  Schools,  in  1898.    These  three  committees  reported  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  in  1899,  and  the  reports  are  all  included  in  the  Los  Angeles  volume. 

The  following  is  a   table  showing  approximately  the  distribution  to  date  of  the 
reprints  of  the  several  special  committee  reports : 


Report  of 


Comautteeof  Ten 

Conunictee  of  Fifteen 

Coaunittee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools 

Committee  00  College- Entrance  Requirements 

Committee  00  Normal  Schools. 

Committee  on  Public  Libraries 


GRATurrous  distkibu- 

now  BY 

Sold  by 

U.S. 
Bureau 
of  Edu- 
cation 

Com- 
mittee 

State 
edi- 
tions 

Educa. 
tional 
publish- 
ers 

Secre- 
tary 

30,000 

unknown 

41 

X/MO 

a.5<» 
x,aoo 
x.ooo 

xo,538 
x8,8x6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4,500 
"fSoo 
x,aoo 
a,xoo 

Total 
distri- 
bution 


40,538 

x8,8i6 

65,500 

5.000 

9,400 

3,  too 


The  plates  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  have  been  loaned  without  charge 
to  several  state  superintendents  for  use  in  publishing  state  editions  for  free  distribution, 
which  have  aggregated  sixty  thousand  copies.  In  addition  to  the  above  table,  the  reports 
have  received  the  circulation  of  the  volumes  of  proceedings  in  which  they  were  pub- 
lished ;  parts  of  each  report  have  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  of  several  state  superintendents  of  public  instruction;  and 
extensive  reprint  editions  have  been  made  by  various  publishing  houses  of  several  of  the 
reports  which  were  not  copyrighted. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  were  copy- 
righted and  a  contract  made  with  the  American  Book  Co.  for  their  publication  and  sale 
at  30  cents  per  copy,  the  company  to  pay  the  association  a  royalty  of  5  cents  per  copy  on 
all  copies  sold.     These  sales  have  been  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF   ROYALTY  SALES  OF   REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN  AND  COMMITTEE  OF 

FIFTEEN    BY   AMERICAN   BOOK   CO. 


Copies  sold 

Year 

Report  of  Committee 
of  Ten 

Report  of  Commitiee 
of  Fifteen 

Toul 

Amount  of  royalty 

x8o4 

a,xas 
3ft67 
1,332 
x,xx6 

87a 
97a 

•  •  •  • 

x,83a 

1,133 
823 

534 

2,xa5 

4,989 
2,465 

\% 

z,399 
1,649 

$xo6.a5 

X805            

249*45 

X896 

123.25 

X897 

9695 

xsjj... :::::. ..::.... 

74>40 

XSOQ 

69.95 

xaoo 

82.45 

Totals 

xo,538 

5,5x6 

t6,o54 

$809.70 
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It  is  not  probable  that  the  same  number  of  copies  could  have  been  sold  within  the 
same  time  from  the  Secretary's  office,  even  at  actual  cost  of  publication.  The  facilities 
for  advertising  and  selling  these  reports  possessed  by  an  educational  publishing  com- 
pany raises  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make,  for  all  reports, 
arrangements  similar  to  that  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  case  of  the  two  com- 
mittee reports  referred  to  in  the  above  table. 

OMISSIONS   FROM  THE   VOLUMES  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  record  that  the  volumes  of  proceedings  of  the  association  do 
not  contain  all  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  since  that 
organization  became  a  department  of  the  association  in  1870.  In  the  early  years  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  usually  published  and  distributed  the  proceedings  of 
that  department.  When  this  was  done,  they  were  not,  for  several  years,  reprinted  or 
included  in  the  annual  volume. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  proceedings  so  published  not  included  in  any  publica- 
tion of  the  association : 


Year 

Time  and  place  of  meeting 

Where  published 

Pages 

1874 

January,  Washington 
January,  Washington 
DeceraDer,  Washington 
February,  Washington 
February,  Washington 
March,  Washington 
February,  Washington 
March,  Washington 

Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  No.  z,  1874 
Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  No.  x,  1875 
Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  No.  a,  1879 
Bureau  of  Elducation,  Circular  No.  a,  1879 
Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  No.  a,  x886 
Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  No.  |,  1887 
Bureau  of  Education.  Circniar  No.  6,  z888 
Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  No.  a,  1889' 

1—  77 

1875 

x-xaa 

_'^ 

1877 

Appendix 

_" 

1870 

i882.:::::::..:: 

z-x6o 

1887 

t888 

X-flOO 

x-i6s 

z88q 

X*-3O0 

•  wy  •   *********** 

From  1880  to  1884,  inclusive,  the  proceedings  were  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa* 
tion,  and  reprinted  in  the  annual  volume  of  proceedings. 

In  the  years  1876  and  1877,  also  from  1879  to  1889,  inclusive,  a  second  meeting  was 
held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  convention.  These  meetings  were  usually  business 
meetings  —  tho  occasionally  papers  were  presented  —  and  the  minutes  and  papers  were 
published  in  the  annual  volume. 

Since  1889  but  one  meeting  has  been  held  each  year,  and  the  proceedings  have 
been  printed  only  in  the  volume  of  proceedings. 

The  omissions  referred  to  above  had  not  been  discovered  at  the  time  the  Subject  Index 
was  compiled  and  published.  Consequently  the  subjects  of  the  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  published  only  by  the  United  Stales  Bureau  of  Education  are  not 
included  in  the  index  volume.  This  has  quite  seriously  disappointed  many  whose  files  of 
proceedings  include  the  omitted  reports. 


SALES  OF   BACK   VOLUMES   AND   REPORTS 

In  view  of  the  constant  demand  for  full  sets  of  volumes  of  proceedings,  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  many  volumes  are  out  of  print  and  cannot  be  supplied,  as  follows :  all 
volumes  from  1857  to  1872,  inclusive,  excepting  1865,  of  which  there  are  but  fifteen 
copies,  and  1866,  of  which  there  are  but  seventeen  copies  in  stock.  The  supply  of  volumes 
for  1883  and  1885  is  also  exhausted,  and  for  1882  there  are  but  eighteen  volumes  remain- 
ing. 

CASH   RECEIPTS 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  volumes  and  reports  from  the  Secretary's  office  since  1895, 
as  well  as  the  receipts  for  active  membership  dues  not  paid  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting,  have  been  as  follows : 
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Yetf 

Actire  membership 
does  not  paid  at 
annual  meeting 

Sales  of  back 
Tolnmes 

Sales  of  committee 
reports,  etc. 

Total 

|««-^ 

iSoT-gS :.. 

$x,a6a.3S 
x,o66.3S 
x,6o4.33 
3,398.07 
3,436.36 
3.757.85 

$    193.90 

37.a5 

X. 375-63 

406.70 

Xi»4X.SO 
853.65 

$    453.76 
XX9.89 

$1,456.35 

X. 103.50 
3.433.6« 
3,934.66 

5fa55." 
5.089.X9 

1^9^ .'*. 

i8»-igoo 

1900-X90Z 

Totals 

$X3i5«5.oi 

$4/)07.63 

$1,739.69 

$19,363.33 

Revenue  from  these  sources  was  practically  unknown  before  the  organization  of  the 
active  membership,  which  furnishes  annually  a  large  paying  constituency  of  those  who 
do  not  attend  the  annual  meeting,  and  who  under  the  former  arrangements  paid  no  dues. 

THE   ANNUAL  VOLUME 

The  annual  volume  of  proceedings  embodies  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion from  year  to  year,  and  is  therefore  its  most  important  concern.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  successive  publication  committees  to  confine  it  to  a  single  volume  of  1,000  pages. 
This  limit  has,  in  recent  years,  been  exceeded,  in  order  to  include  the  reports  of  special 
committees,  and  to  provide  for  the  eight  new  departments  which  have  been  added  since 
1892. 

Every  efEort  has  been  made  in  editing  the  volume  to  exclude  useless  material,  to 
secure  the  abridgment  of  papers  and  discussions  of  excessive  length,  and  to  limit  the 
matter  as  far  as  consistent  with  a  fair  representation  of  the  valuable  papers  and  discus- 
sions presented  in  the  general  sessions  and  the  eighteen  departments  now  organized. 
The  largest  volume  yet  issued  is  the  Los  Angeles  volume,  of  1,258  pages,  which  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  matter,  three  special  committee  reports  covering  277  pages. 
Excluding  these  s|>ecial  reports,  the  Los  Angeles  volume  numbers  981  pages,  while  the 
SL  Paul  volume  in  1890,  with  eight  departments  less  to  provide  for,  contains  929  pages. 
The  Charleston  volume  of  1900  numbers  809  pages,  which  is  the  smallest  volume  since 
the  Nashville  meeting  in  1889. 

The  most  effective  measure  in  restricting  the  size  of  the  volume  has  been  the  editing 
of  the  programs  in  advance  of  the  annual  convention,  and  securing  desirable  limitations 
as  to  number  and  length  of  the  individual  papers.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement 
in  this  direction,  as  was  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  President  Green  in  his  presidential 
address  at  Detroit.  The  departments  which  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  overlap 
each  other,  because  some  of  them  represent  horizontal  and  others  vertical  sections  of  edu- 
cational work. 

It  is  the  theory  that  the  President  of  the  association  shall  have  general  oversight  of 
the  department  programs,  but  there  is  no  definite  legislation  which  gives  the  President 
authority  in  this  matter.  Since  the  President  of  the  general  association  and  the  presidents 
of  the  several  departments  change  each  year,  there  has  not  been  uniformity  of  administra- 
tion in  this  respect.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  more  definite  legislation  on  this 
subject  be  enacted ;  that  provision  be  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  President-elect  with  the 
newly  elected  department  officers,  to  be  held  before  the  close  of  the  convention  at  which 
they  are  elected,  for  conference  and  for  determining  the  general  policy  of  administra- 
tion ;  that  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  President  with  the  department  presidents  be  held 
at  some  central  point  about  January  i ,  at  which  time  the  department  presidents  should 
be  expected  to  present  tentative  outlines  of  proposed  programs  for  mutual  criticism  and 
suggestion,  in  order  that  the  field  and  the  topics  to  be  covered  by  each  should  be  deter- 
mined and  anderstood  by  all,  and  that  subsequent  departures  from  the  respective  lines 
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agreed  upon  should  be  made  only  on  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  association. 
An  examination  of  any  convention  program  will  readily  disclose  the  importance  of  such 
advance  regulation  of  department  plans. 

The  association  should,  doubtless,  pay  the  expenses  of  such  a  meeting,  but,  I  believe, 
no  more  profitable  expenditure  could  be  made,  since  the  results  would  certainly  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  the  programs,  the  elimination  of  conflicts  and  repetitions,  and  the 
probable  restriction  of  the  matter  to  be  printed. 

The  cost  of  printing  the  volume  has  been  steadily  decreased,  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  increase  in  size  and  the  use  to  a  larger  extent  of  smaller  type,  with  the  con- 
sequent increased  cost  of  composition.  The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes 
printed  has  helped  to  decrease  the  average  cost  per  volume. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1894  the  volume  was  printed  in  New  York  city,  by  J. 
B.  Little  &  Co. ;  the  volumes  for  1894  ^^nd  1895  were  printed  by  the  Pioneer  Press  Co. 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  the  volumes  for  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  ^^^  1900,  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

TABLE   SHOWING  COST  OF   PUBLICATION   OF  VOLUME   OF   PROCERDINGS   SINCE  1893 


Year 

Number  of 

• 

Number  of 

Total  cost 

Cost  per 

copies 

pages 

copy 

1893 

8,785 

x,oo7 

$4,6x6.75 X 

$1.69 

1894 

3,000 

X.0743 

3,920.00 

X.3X 

1895 

5,300 

x,xoa4 

4,947-44 

•93 

X896 

5,500 

x/>88 

4»xao.74 

:^! 

'?>2 

5,aoo 

x,x3aS 

4,079.63 
4.a68.4X 

1898 

5.500 

x,X3Q 
1,9586 

•7! 

X899 

7,500 

5.5«4-98 

.76 

X900 

4,000 

809 

3,036.  X5« 

.74 

ANALYSIS  OF  TREASURER'S   REPORTS 

A  recent  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  shows  that  the 
Denver  meeting  in  1895  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  financial  history  of  the  association, 
and  that  the  receipts  and  additions  to  the  permanent  fund  for  the  five  years  from  1895  to 
1899,  inclusive,  were  almost  identical  with  the  eleven  years  from  1884  to  1894,  inclusive, 
as  follows : 

COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  COMPILED   FROM  THE  TREASURER'S 

REPORTS 


Total  number  of  members 

Average  annual  membership 

Total  receipts 

Average  annual  receipts 

Total  expenses 

Average  annual  expenses 

Relation  of  expenses  to  receipts 

Total  additions  to  permanent  fund 

Average  annual  aodition  to  permanent  fund 


For  eleven  years, 
X884-94,  inclusive 


45,669 
4,x5a 

$xi9,x3a.87 
xo.830.a6 

$74,394.87 
6,756.75 

6a.4  per  cent. 

$45,000.00 
4,090. 9x 


For  five  years, 
X895-X899,  inclusive 


•5X.669 
xo,334 

$X3X>537.49 
96,307.49 

$84,783.  ox 
16,956.60 

64.4  per  cent. 

$43,000.00 
8,600.00 


X  Proieedings  of  InUrnational  Congresses  of  Education;  cost  of  plates  for  volume  included. 
*  Owing  to  the  advance  in  cost  of  paper  and  labor,  the  contract  price  was  advanced  xa  per  cent,  over  that 
of  the  four  previous  years. 

3  Includes  proceedings  of  Department  of  Superintendence  for  years  1893  and  1894. 

4  Includes  report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen,  xxo  pages. 

5  Includes  report  of  Committee  of  Twelve,  X98  pages. 

6  Includes  reports  of  Committee  on  College- Entrance  Requirements,  Committee  on  Normal  Schools,  and 
Committee  on  Public  Libraries,  377  pages. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  latter  five  years  certain  salaries  have  been  paid  ; 
tbe  expenses  of  state  managers  and  department  officers  have  been  more  liberally  provided 
for;  sereral  committees  of  investigation  have  received  appropriations  for  expenses;  their 
reports  have  been  published  and  distributed ;  and  in  many  ways  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tioQ  has  been  enlarged  and  its  total  annual  expenses  largely  increased,  tho  it  appears  that, 
owing  to  restriction  of  expenses  in  other  directions,  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  receipts 
bas  increased  only  2  per  cent. 

In  the  above  recapitulation  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the  year  of  the  Charleston 
meeting  have  not  been  included,  on  account  of  the  exceptional  circumstances,  which  are 
not  likely  to  recur.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  even  in  the  year  of  the  Charleston  meet- 
ing the  net  revenue  exceeded  the  expenses  by  several  hundred  dollars.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  13,883.03  revenue  from  the  invested  fund,  with  the  15*089.19  cash  collec- 
tions of  the  Secretary's  office,  which  together  constitute  a  practically  fixed  revenue  of 
nearly  |9,ooo  not  dependent  upon  receipts  from  the  annual  meeting. 

RELATIONS  WITH   TRANSPORTATION   COMPANIES 

Among  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  the  office  are  the  negotiations  with 
transportation  companies  for  rates  and  ticket  conditions  for  the  annual  conventions,  and 
the  settlement  with  these  companies  for  the  membership  revenue  collected  by  them. 

The  plan  of  incorporating  the  membership  coupon  in  the  railroad  ticket,  and  the 
membership  fee  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  ticket,  with  an  agreement  to  report  the  same 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  association,  has  obtained  since  adopted  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in 
1887.  This  plan  was  for  a  time  strenuously  opposed  by  certain  lines,  especially  in  the 
East,  and  has  never  been  officially  approved  by  the  New  England  Passenger  Association. 
Opposition  has  now  quite  generally  ceased,  and  since  1896  the  roads  have,  with  unim- 
portant exceptions,  gone  farther  and  settled  with  the  association  on  the  "  basis  of  sales,** 
rather  than  on  the  former  "  basis  of  collections.*'  This  secures  to  the  association  the 
membership  revenue  on  all  tickets  sold,  whether  the  coupons  are  collected  at  the  conven- 
tion registration  desks  or  net. 

The  friendliness  and  confidence  of  the  transportation  lines  have  been  won  by  an 
established  and  consistent  policy  of  fair  dealing  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
roads  to  protection  against  ticket  scalping  and  other  convention  abuses,  such  as  "  official 
routes,"  which  are  designed  to  divert  business  from  the  lines  to  which  it  belongs  to  cer- 
tain routes  chosen  by  convention  officials. 

The  work  of  the  association  in  its  public  service  to  education  appeals  strongly  to 
railroad  officials  to  the  extent  that  they  now,  almost  without  exception,  willingly  grant 
the  usual  concessions  of  rates  and  ticket  conditions,  and  join  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  association  by  collecting  and  reporting,  thru  the  terminal  lines,  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  association  the  membership  revenue  by  the  same  methods  and  forms  which  they  use 
in  reporting  the  divisions  of  ticket  revenue  to  connecting  lines.  These  reports  are  in 
detail,  giving  place  of  sale  with  form  and  number  of  each  ticket.  They  are  checked  out 
at  the  Secretary's  office  from  month  to  month,  as  received,  and  claim  for  revenue  made  on 
all  coupons  not  included  in  the  final  reports.  No  line  has,  at  least  within  recent  years» 
refused  to  honor  any  rightful  claim  for  membership  revenue ;  nor  has  any  disposition 
been  shown,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  withhold  revenue  until  claim  is  made. 

THE   OFFICE 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  has  been  provided  for  since  1895,  without  charge  to  the 
association,  in  rooms  of  my  residence  at  Winona.  The  necessary  desks,  filing  cases,  and 
other  appliances  have  so  far  overrun  the  available  space  that  the  question  of  larger  and 
better-equipped  rooms  will  soon  claim  attention. 

The  work  of  the  office  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
The  correspondence  has  reached  a  magnitude  difficult  to  be  handled  with  the'  aid  of  a 
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single  clerk.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  postage  account  of  the  office  last  year  was  I749.65,  while  the  expense  for  all  clerical 
services  was  but  $563.70  —  a  proportion  which,  I  believe,  does  not  usually  obtain  in  corre- 
spondence offices. 

The  outgoing  mail  last  year  amounted  approximately  to  10,000  pieces  of  letter  mail 
and  50,000  pieces  of  third-class  matter  —  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  reports.  Letter  mail 
received  approximated  10,000  pieces,  of  which  2,500  contained  money  remittances. 

THE  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   BULLETIN 

Since  the  discontinuance,  in  1896,  of  the  Official  Bulletin  as  a  publication  of  the  city 
inviting  the  association,  the  work  of  issuing  the  bulletins  of  the  Executive  Committee,  con- 
taining all  information  as  to  railroad  rates,  ticket  conditions,  prog^ms,  and  other  details  of 
arrangements  for  the  annual  convention,  has  devolved  upon  the  Secretary.  At  first  these 
bulletins  were  issued  only  to  the  educational  press  and  the  active  members ;  but  the 
demand  has  so  increased  that  last  year  20,000  copies  of  Bulletin  No,  1  and  30,000  copies 
of  Bulletin  No.  2  were  issued.  About  two -thirds  of  these  were  sent  to  individual 
addresses,  and  the  balance  to  state  directors  and  managers,  and  to  school  superintendents 
who  requested  them  for  personal  distribution. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   PRESS 

The  educational  journals  have  continued  and  extended  their  support  of  the  associa- 
tion in  all  its  various  lines  of  work.  Special  circulars  of  information  are  sent  to  them 
monthly,  and  are  quite  generally  quoted  from  or  reprinted  entire.  Several  journals  issue 
annually  an  association  number,  in  which,  in  addition  to  illustrated  articles  on  the  place 
of  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  Bulletin^  containing  convention  arrangements  and 
programs,  is  printed  entire  from  plates  furnished  from  this  office.  In  this  manner  the 
circulation  of  the  most  important  bulletin  is  extended  by  forty  or  fifty  thousand  copies 
without  cost  to  the  association,  except  for  the  plates.  The  value  of  this  gratuitous 
support  of  the  educational  press  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by 
all  members,  and  especially  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  association. 

This  report  has  already  overrun  the  limits  intended.  There  are  other  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  office  that  might  be  mentioned ;  but,  as  reports  are  to  be  made  annually  here- 
after, 1  trust  that  the  statements  included  in  the  foregoing  will  appear  reasonably  full  and 
satisfactory  for  the  initial  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 


GENERAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


ADDRESSES  OF    WELCOME 


HON.    A.    T.    BLISS,    GOVERNOR    OF    MICHIGAN 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association ,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  with  both  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  welcome  to  the  metropolis  of 
Michigan  today  this  great  association,  and  congratulate  you  upon  the 
auspicious  opening  of  this  conference  so  important  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

Michigan  today  throws  open  the  doors  of  her  very  best  front  parlor, 
the  beautiful  city  of  Detroit,  with  just  as  complete  satisfaction  as  is  pos- 
sible on  the  part  of  any  New  England  housewife. 

I  am  ready  to  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  your  association 
has  never  met  with  a  warmer  welcome  anywhere  in  this  union  of  ours 
than  in  Detroit,  and  if  you  are  not  convinced  of  it  by  this  time,  you  will 
be  when  you  have  heard  all  the  welcoming  speeches. 

There  is  no  language  spoken  on  earth  wherein  the  word  "  welcome  **  has 
a  more  pleasant  sound  than  in  English,  and  in  the  truest  and  best  sense 
of  the  word,  speaking  as  the  chief  executive  of  this  grand  old  peninsular 
state,  I  greet  you  with  a  welcome  to  this  city  and  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  a  fact  that  wherever  this  association  has  met,  large  benefits  have 
been  reaped  thru  increased  interest  in  and  for  the  teaching  profession,  to 
the  great  good  of  the  vast  army  of  children  who  year  by  year  seek  the 
schoolroom.  Here  in  Michigan,  where  the  schools  are  closer  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  than  almost  anything  else  in  the  world,  something 
more  than  passing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
the  cultured  men  and  women  who  will  speak  on  educational  themes  from 
the  platforms  of  the  general  sessions  and  the  eighteen  departments  into 
which  the  association  is  divided. 

The  people  of  Michigan  are  very  proud  of  the  work  along  educational 
lines  carried  on  in  their  state,  annually  expending  in  its  support  a  sum 
estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  "  little  red  school- 
house,"  intrenched  behind  a  wisely  devised  primary- school  fund,  is  as 
sacred  to  the  people  as  the  glorious  star-spangled  banner  waving  over  it. 
I  have  no  desire  to  weary  you  with  figures  showing  the  vastness  of  the 
effort  put  forth  in  this  state  in  behalf  of  education.  Instead  I  call  to  the 
minds  of  those  of  you  who  have  journeyed  over  the  commonwealth  how 
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from  the  bustling  city  to  the  quiet  village  the  schoolhouse  has  always  been 
the  naost  conspicuous  structure.  Everywhere  the  school  tax  is  paid  with- 
out grumbling,  and  it  is  not  the  lightest  of  our  burdens.  The  people  are 
proud  of  the  rank  of  their  state,  of  her  material  progress  and  her  pros- 
perity, her  wonderful  natural  resources — proud  of  the  past  and  gloriously 
confident  of  the  future ;  but  above  all  are  they  proud  of  her  educational 
system,  from  the  foundations  of  the  district  and  graded  schools  to  her 
world-renowned  university. 

The  demand  of  the  age  is  for  a  practical  education,  and  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  Michigan  educators  are  bending  all  their  energies  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  trained  men  and  women  who  are  coming  annually  into  the 
working  world  are  potent  factors  in  the  increased  progress  we  are  making. 
This  is  the  best  age  in  all  the  world's  history  for  young  men  and  women 
with  a  practical  education.  The  disciplined  mind  rules  the  world  today, 
and  it  is  your  proud  distinction,  men  and  women  of  this  association,  that 
into  your  hands  is  committed  the  training  of  this  mighty  force. 

You  come  among  us  with  blessings  to  bestow,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
your  presence.  Our  hands  are  extended  in  welcome,  and  as  a  patriotic 
people  greet  their  armed  defenders,  so  do  we  offer  you  our  greeting. 

Fully  realizing  the  honor  of  entertaining  this  vast  assembly  of  the 
teachers  of  this  country  for  the  second  time  in  her  history,  Michigan  bids 
me  again  to  welcome  you. 


HON.  DELOS  FALL,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Mr.  President^  Fellow-  Teachers y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  state  has  been  ably  and  eloquently  represented  by  her  chief 
magistrate,  the  governor,  and  you  have  been  told  of  the  glories  of  our 
commonwealth  from  the  standpoint  of  its  material  wealth,  its  business 
life,  and  its  commercial  prosperity.  All  these  are  of  great  significance, 
and  entirely  worthy  and  proper  to  be  mentioned  in  this  presence,  but  at 
the  same  time  all  who  are  thoughtful  concerning  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  the  state  will  admit  that  it  is  my  happy  privilege  to  represent 
that  which  constitutes  the  real  pride  and  hope,  the  glory  and  perpetuity, 
of  the  nation,  namely,  the  people  themselves,  their  intelligence,  morality, 
and  virtue.  Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  I  am  to  voice  a  welcome 
from  a  class  whose  life-work  is  not  simply  to  estimate  and  utilize  the  forces 
of  society  as  they  now  exist,  but  rather,  in  the  light  of  the  many  apparent 
existing  imperfections  in  the  world  at  large,  theirs  is  the  duty  to  mold 
the  rising  generation  so  that,  when  these  who  are  now  pupils  come  upon 
the  stage  of  action,  the  general  level  of  society,  the  character  and  stability 
of  its  citizens,  will  be  raised. 

I  therefore  bring  to  you  greetings  and  extend  a  welcome  from  16,000 
teachers   and   720,000   pupils  who  have  been  going  in    and  out  from 
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Michigan  schools  during  the  days  of  the  past  year.     Over  eight  thousand 
of  the  rural  schools,  "  the  people's  universities,"  are  closed  this  week,  for 
no  Michigan  teacher  is  thinking  of  anything  at  this  time  but  that  of  assem- 
bling in  this  beautiful  "  City  of  the  Straits**  to  welcome  his  professional 
brothers  and  sisters  from  the  other  sections  of  our  union.     They  are  here 
today,  wearing  the  blue  and  white  ribbons  of  this  great  association,  in 
glad  expectation  of  the  inspiration  and  help  they  will  gain  by  a  contact, 
if  only  a  brief  one,  with  the  great  teachers  of  our  nation.     They  feel  that, 
if  only  they  can  assimilate  into  their  lives  the  purpose  and  spirit,  the 
method  and  the  personality,  of  our  great  educational  leaders ;  if  they  can 
even  learn  clearly  and  intelligently  to  pronounce  their  names  and  associate 
those  names  with  faces  and  places,  with  the  labor  and  achievements  of 
those  who  lead,  this  in  itself  will  be  an  inspiration  which  will  cause  them 
to  return  to  their  work  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  more  wisely  directed 
efforts. 

Twenty-seven  years  have  been  woven  into  history  since  last  this  asso- 
ciation met  within  the  borders  of  our  peninsular  state,  and  I  have  been 
curious  to  know  whether  that  earlier  visit  to  us  has  borne  visible  fruit  or 
not.  A  comparison  of  the  program  of  that  meeting  with  that  of  the 
present  one  demonstrates  the  wondrous  growth  in  membership,  and 
especially  in  the  breadth  and  scope  of  its  work,  which  this  our  National 
Educational  Association  has  passed  thru.  From  four  working  sections  at 
that  time  it  has  expanded  into  eighteen,  and  from  a  membership  of  less 
than  four  hundred  in  1874  it  has  grown  to  nearly  or  quite  ten  thousand. 
A  moment's  comparison  will  show  the  growth  in  our  own  state,  and  this 
will  be  a  just  and  adequate  measure  of  the  increased  interest  which  our 
people  have  taken  and  are  taking  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth  in  sentiment  and  interest  in 
educational  matters  in  Michigan,  so  far  as  mere  figures  may  indicate 
growth,  during  the  interval  since  the  last  Detroit  meeting : 

Children   in  school,  census  of  1874 436,694 

Children  in  school,  census  of  1900      ....  721,698 

Teachers         ....    1874 12,276 

Teachers    ....         1900       ....  I5f924 

Total  wages   -         -         .         -    1874 |i,9i7,oii.io 

Total  wages                                    1900       -         -  l4.S03f549.39 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries   1874 1 70*449 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries    1900       ....  969,767 

Number  of  schuolhouses          -    1874 5»702 

Number  of  schoolhouses      -         1900       ...        -  8,035 

Value  of  schoolhouses     -        -    1874 $8,912,698.00 

Value  of  schoolhouses         -         1900       ....  |i9t338,i73-oo 

Time  will  not  permit  a  comparison  in  other  directions,  but  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  questions  considered  at  the  1874  meeting  of  this 
association  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  lines  of  progress  suggested  at  that 
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time  have  been  enthusiastically  entered  upon,  and  several  features  have 
found  permanent  places  in  our  educational  system. 

Sixteen  thousand  teachers,  thirty  thousand  school  officers,  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pupils,  with  25  per  cent,  of  our  population  in 
daily  attendance  in  our  schools,  nearly  five  million  dollars  expended 
annually  for  teachers'  wages,  a  million  volumes  in  our  township  and 
district  libraries,  and  nearly  twenty  millions  invested  in  schoolhouses  for 
our  common  schools — all  these  are  eloquent  facts  attesting  the  large 
interest  our  people  take  in  their  public  schools. 

I  may  also  be  pardoned  if  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  organization 
of  our  schools  the  various  grades  are  so  closely  linked  to  each  other  that 
it  is  practically  possible — indeed,  it  finds  an  exemplification  every  year — 
for  any  boy  or  girl  of  our  commonwealth  to  proceed  steadily  and  without 
embarrassment  from  the  lowest  grade  to  and  thru  the  undergraduate 
and  postgraduate  courses  of  our  great  state  university.  By  proper 
energy  any  ambitious  and  high-spirited  youth  in  Michigan,  tho  he 
may  be  the  son  of  the  humblest  home,  may  mount  to  the  topmost 
round  of  the  educational  ladder,  aided  and  encouraged  at  every  step  by 
the  large  and  generous  provisions  of  the  state. 

This  leads  me  to  suggest  to  our  visitors  from  the  East,  the  South,  and 
the  West  that  you  have  now  come  within  the  boundaries  of  the  great 
Northwest  Territory,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  was 
thereafter  to  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  principle  that, 
"religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged."  It  is  not  alone  we  who  dwell  in  the  imme- 
diate territory  covered  by  this  ordinance  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  principles  of  that  immortal  instrument,  but  you  especially  who 
have  come  from  the  West  are  also  in  a  very  emphatic  sense  the  inheritors 
of  the  idea  of  setting  aside  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of  the  public 
domain  for  the  support  of  educational  institutions.  Thus  are  we  grandly 
fulfilling  the  proposition  laid  down  by  Horace  Mann  fifty-four  years  ago 
— applied  to  Massachusetts,  but  equally  true  of  Michigan  —  that  "the 
property  of  this  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its 
youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice  and 
prepare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil 
duties." 

It  is  more  than  a  mere  sentiment  that  would  attach  unusual  impor- 
tance to  this  first  meeting  of  our  National  Educational  Association  in  the 
twentieth  century.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  great  and  important  changes 
in  our  educational  methods,  especially  those  which  apply  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  our  rural  communities.  The  farmer's  boy  is  awak- 
ing to  the  thought  that,  unless  he  takes  advantage  of  at  least  a  good 
high-school   education,  he  will  be  sadly  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life. 
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As  a  worthy  contribution  to  this  idea  the  farmers  of  Michigan  last  year 
sent  17,772  of  their  sons  and  daughters  as  non-resident  pupils  to  neigh- 
boring high  schools.  For  the  privilege  of  crossing  the  boundary  line 
between  their  own  district  and  that  of  the  high  school  they  paid  in  non- 
resident tuition  fees  $87,849.  Besides  this  amount  they  paid  at  least  on 
an  average  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  pupil  to  cover  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion; books,  and  extra  clothing,  thus  making  an  extra  expenditure  aggre- 
gating nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  this  after  these  farmers  had  paid  their 
regular  and  ordinary  school  taxes. 

The  character  of  our  education  must  change  with  the  oncoming  of  the 
years  of  this  highly  practical  age.  We  have  educated  the  mind  to  think 
and  trained  the  vocal  organs  to  express  the  thought,  and  we  have  for- 
gotten or  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  about  four  times  out  of  five  the 
practical  man  expresses  his  thought  by  the  hand  rather  than  by  mere 
words.  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration  as  to  which 
of  two  men  exerts  the  more  potent  influence  on  our  twentieth-century 
civilization  —  the  one  who  invents  and  portrays  his  thought  by  the  cartoon 
which  adorns  the  front  page  of  our  modern  daily  newspaper,  or  the  one 
who  seeks  to  exert  his  influence  by  his  written  editorial ;  or,  to  use 
another  illustration,  the  man  who  by  the  skill  of  his  fingers  expresses  his 
thought  in  the  form  of  a  structure  over  which  the  true  American  can  write 
that  most  blessed  word,  expressive,  of  the  one  divinely  established  organi- 
zation, the  home ;  this  in  contrast  with  that  other  man  who  by  his 
expressed  thought  seeks,  it  may  be,  to  warp  the  judgment  of  twelve  of 
his  countrymen  who  constitute  a  jur}*.  It  is  time  that  the  calling  and 
labor  of  the  carpenter  and  the  architect  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
that  of  the  lawyer,  and  this  our  modern  school  must  do.  In  other  words, 
manual  training  must  occupy  a  larger  place  in  our  search  for  better 
educational  methods  with  which  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  new  age. 

I  have  suggested  only  two  of  a  large  number  of  important  questions 
which  must  find  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster.  But  my 
words  must  be  very  brief.  We  feel  ourselves  highly  honored  by  your 
presence  here ;  we  are  glad  to  be  a  part  of  so  great  an  army,  not  illustra- 
tive of  the  arts  of  war,  but  intent  upon  the  high  and  sacred  duty  of  train- 
ing that  most  important  factor  of  our  modern  civilization,  the  twentieth- 
century  boy,  into  a  forceful  and  influential  citizen  of  the  world. 

Two  years  ago  we  as  an  association  were  welcomed  to  the  "  City  of  the 
Angels,"  on  the  borders  of  the  western  sea,  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  the  commonwealth  of  California.  In  closing  his 
eloquent  address  he  used  a  word  borrowed  from  our  dusky  brothers  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  by  its  threefold  repetition  sought  to  emphasize  his 
welcome.  The  word  was  aloha,  and  he  closed  by  saying  '^ Aloha,  aloha, 
aloha,''  accompanying  the  words  with  the  suggestion  that  this  was  to  be 
interpreted  "  Welcome,  welcome,  welcome."     I  have   since  learned  that 
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this  word  admits  of  a  warmer  and  more  emphatic  interpretation.  Those 
are  a  simple  folic,  the  Hawaiians,  who  live  on  the  islands  bathed  by  the 
waters  of  the  great  Pacific,  but  the  language  used  by  them  in  salutation  is 
beautifully  and  forcefully  expressive.  ^^ Aloha*'  may  be  interpreted  as  "I 
love  you,"  and  is  the  common  salutation  when  friend  meets  friend  or 
associate.  If  the  meeting  is  between  two  persons  from  slightly  varying 
conditions  in  life,  the  inferior  greets  the  other  '^  Aloha  nut"  which  is,  being 
interpreted, "I  love  you  more."  If  again  the  greeting  is  to  one  much  the 
superior,  and  it  is  desired  to  show  great  respect,  the  salutation  is  ** Aloha 
nuiloa,'*  "  I  love  you  more  and  more."  Therefore,  because  we  regard  you 
all  as  in  every  way  our  peers,  we  greet  you  with  ^*  Aloha,''  "We  love  you." 
Because  very  many  of  you  have  been  longer  on  the  way,  because  you  arc 
more  experienced  in  the  high  and  responsible  calling  of  the  teacher,  we 
greet  you  ^^ Aloha  nut,"  "  We  love  you  more."  Because  here  are  assembled 
the  truly  great  of  our  profession  and  of  our  nation,  those  respected  and 
beloved  here  and  abroad,  our  hearts  go  out  in  the  cry,  "We  love  you 
more  and  more,"  ^^ Aloha  nut  loa," 


PRESIDENT   JAMES    B.    ANGELL,    UNIVERSITY   OF    MICHIGAN 

Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  : 

In  behalf  of  the  good  state  of  Michigan,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
bidding  you  welcome  to  our  soil.  We  greet  many  of  you  as  old  personal 
friends,  whom  it  is  a  great  delight  to  meet  again.  We  greet  yet  more  in 
this  vast  assembly  whose  names  and  whose  writings  are  familiar  to  us, 
but  on  whose  faces  we  now  for  the  first  time  have  the  pleasure  to  look. 
We  greet  with  heartiest  hospitality  this  whole  company  of  men  and 
women  gathered  from  all  parts  of  this  broad  land,  co-workers  with  us  in 
a  common  cause. 

We  welcome  you  to  a  city  and  a  state  which  have  long  been  deeply 
interested  in  education  and  always  hospitable  to  new  and  broad  ideas 
upon  that  subject.  In  1804,  when  there  was  but  a  small  frontier  village 
here,  Gabriel  Richard,  the  Catholic  apostolical  vicar,  established  a 
school  here,  and  in  18 16  John  Monteith,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  estab- 
lished another,  and  they  worked  together  in  Christian  harmony.  In  18 17 
Judge  Woodward,  who  was  virtually  the  lawmaker  here,  familiar  with  the 
ideals  of  the  University  of  France,  conceived  of  an  organization  which 
should  provide  a  complete  system  of  education  from  the  primary  school 
to  a  great  university,  and  fixed  a  tax  of  15  per  cent,  for  its  support. 
Richard  and  Monteith,  the  Catholic  and  the  Presbyterian,  were  the  first 
professors  appointed,  and  wrought  together  in  an  unsectarian  spirit, 
prophetic  of  the  future  catholicity  of  the  administration  of  education  in 
the  state.  A  most  romantic  and  pathetic  fact  is  that  the  Indians  in  this 
vicinity  made  a  large  gift  of  lands  to  be  divided  between  the   Roman 
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Catholic  church  of  St.  Ann's  in  Detroit  and  the  infant  college,  for  which 
their  names  deserve  to  be  classed  with  those  of  John  Harvard  and  Elihu 
Yale. 

The  founders  of  this  state  had  large  and  generous  ideas  on  education. 
They  embodied  them  in  our  first  constitution,  drafted  in  1835.  That 
instrument  provided  for  the  encouragement  of  all  kinds  of  education, 
aathorized  the  establishment  of  common  schools  and  the  appointment  of 
a  saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  first  instance  in  American  his- 
tory, and,  in  effect,  as  the  courts  have  decided,  made  the  trustees  of  the 
state  university  a  branch  of  the  state  government  co-ordinate  with  the 
legislature  and  independent  of  legislative  control  in  the  use  of  their 
endowments. 

As  they  in  their  prescient  vision  swept  over  the  whole  range  of  schools 
bom  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  so  fortunately  the  people  of  the  state  have 
long  cherished  all  their  schools  as  parts  of  one  system.  So,  especially  of 
late  years,  the  university,  the  normal  college,  and  the  agricultural  college 
have  kept  in  so  close  and  helpful  relations  to  the  common  schools  and  to 
each  other  that  the  boy  in  the  log  schoolhouse  in  the  northern  woods 
can  see  his  way  clear,  straight  away  before  him,  up  thru  the  secondary 
schools,  to  the  close  of  his  career  in  college  or  university.  Such  is 
the  Michigan  idea  of  public  education. 

So  you  may  well  believe  that  a  state  which  has  reared  two  generations 
under  such  educational  ideas  and  institutions  is  uttering  no  hollow  or 
insincere  words  when  it  gives  its  most  heartfelt  welcome  to  an  assembly 
like  this.  We  come  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  bringing  to  us  your 
best  thoughts  and  the  rich  fruit  of  your  experience.  We  shall  delight  to 
sit  at  your  feet  and  learn  what  you  have  to  teach  us.  We  trust  you  will 
carry  with  you  none  but  pleasant  memories  of  your  visit  to  Detroit. 


WALES    C.  MARTINDALE,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    CITY   SCHOOLS,    DETROIT 

With  the  words  of  greeting  already  extended,  my  friends,  you  must 
feel  that  Michigan  and  Detroit,  and  the  educational  forces  thereof,  most 
heartily  welcome  you  to  our  state,  our  city,  and  our  homes.  In  behalf 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  children,  your  coming  is  welcomed  as  bringing 
force  and  inspiration  to  the  Detroit  schools. 

You  bring  with  you  to  this  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  accumulating 
years,  the  sense  of  discrimination  and  ripe  judgment  so  necessary  to  the 
future  guidance  of  our  schools.  That  we  should  look  to  your  body  for 
guidance  is  right  and  proper,  as  the  people  of  the  country  look  to  its 
leaders  in  education  for  a  progressive,  tho  conservative,  policy  in  school 
administration. 

A  school  hobby  may  have  the  jewel  of  life  for  its  central  thought, 
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but  should  be  suppressed  until  a  complete  idea  is  brought  forth  to  form 
with  others  the  basis  of  our  work.  These  ideas  are  at  the  same  time 
the  result  and  the  cause  of  our  civilization.  In  introducing  new  ideas 
into  the  schools  we  must  discriminate  between  those  things  which  are 
speculative  and  those  for  which  the  public  should  be  taxed  as  necessities. 
The  public  school,  while  containing  the  latest  and  best  thought  of 
acknowledged  leaders,  should  not  become  the  prey  to  a  supposed  idea 
until  test  of  fitness  for  survival  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  a  permanent 
place. 

The  preamble  of  your  constitution  states  that  your  organization  is 
formed  "  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the 
United  States."  My  friends,  I  welcome  you  here  because  your  associa- 
tion stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  education,  for  all  that  is  helpful  to  those 
who  attend  youf  meetings.  We  hope  your  coming  may  give  the  words 
"culture"  and  "  training,"  as  commonly  used,  a  more  sterling  signifi- 
cance. 

The  test  of  life  in  any  calling  is  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  moral 
stamina.  These  qualities  should  be  the  test  of  the  school.  Help  us  to 
courses  of  study  which  produce  these  attributes.  Give  us  more  true- 
hearted  men  and  women,  and  less  method.  Let  us  continue  to  build 
character,  the  foundation  of  which  is  duty.  Our  schools  should  main- 
tain and  produce  the  rugged  independence  of  thought  and  action  of 
America's  forefathers,  and  eliminate  time-serving  diplomacy  which  places 
individual  security  and  prosperity  before  permanent  liberty  and  personal 
independence.  The  solution  of  the  problems  of  education  both  at  home 
and  in  our  new  possessions  depends  largely  upon  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  your  body.  Your  members  have  been  called  to  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  the  new  dependencies  of  this  country.  The  future  of 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines  depends  more  upon  their  teachers 
than  upon  the  sword.  Much  has  already  been  done  ;  the  future  problem 
is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  array  or  the  navy,  or  both  forces  combined. 
The  teacher  and  the  home  will  solve  the  future  problem  of  government 
in  this  country  and  in  any  new  lands  coming  under  its  flag.  Former 
mistakes  of  reconstruction  in  our  home  country  should  bring  forth 
methods  of  education  in  our  new  possessions  which  will  make  our  wards 
self-supporting  thru  manual  pursuits,  and  prepare  them  for  their  future 
places  in  social  and  political  reconstruction.  By  a  united  effort,  the 
force  which  is  to  assist  in  solving  this  and  other  problems  of  government 
should  be  organized  as  a  separate  department,  with  its  separate  head, 
subject  to  no  political  exigency. 

Among  those  who  have  forever  ceased  to  meet  and  act  with  you  is 
one  who  for  years  was  Michigan's  most  active  representative  in  your 
counsels.     I  cannot  close  without  alluding  to  the  work  of  this  illustrious 
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member  of  your  association.     Tho  Burke  A.  Hinsdale  has  passed  from 
us,  his  influence  and  work  will  forever  survive. 

Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  we  rejoice  that  in 
following  the  star  which  has  brought  you  to  us  you  bring  us,  not  worldly 
gifts,  but  gifts  which  will  help  us  to  assist  others  to  live  more  profitable 
and  godly  lives. 


RESPONSE 


RICHARD   G.    BOONE,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS,    CINCINNATI,   O. 

I  have  listened  with  pleasure,  and  I  think  excusable  pride,  to  the  kind 
words  of  welcome  just  spoken  by  these  representatives  of  the  great  state 
of  Michigan,  and  of  her  metropolis,  whose  hospitality  we  are  here  to 
share.  For  myself  it  seems  almost  more  fitting  that  I  should  join  in  wel- 
coming these  hosts  to  Michigan  than  that  I,  from  among  the  incoming 
thousands,  should  share  your  hospitality,  and  be,  in  any  small  part  even, 
the  object  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

Six  years'  residence  in  Michigan,  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city,  sufficed 
to  discover  a  wholesome  activity  in  matters  of  personal  and  public 
improvement,  many  noble  men  and  women,  and  scores  of  friends  whose 

• 

interests  are  ours.     I  take  it  the  spirit  of  welcome  is  mutual ;  and  the 
impulse  to  respond  is  mutual.    We  are  here,  because  here  center  our  pro- 
fessional and  personal  concerns.     A  year  ago  you  gave  us  a  cordial  invi- 
,  tation,  and  now  you  extend  a  no  less  warm,  tho  comfortable,  reception. 
This  should  be  a  glad  week  for  many  thousands  of  teachers  and  their 
friends.     We  appreciate  the  painstaking  forethought  for  our  comfort,  fo 
our  amusement,  and  for  our  instruction.     Speaking  not  for  myself  alone, 
but  for  all  of  this  concourse  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  am 
quite  assured  that  you  gentlemen  and  friends  will-  be  able  to  make  good 
all  your  generous  offers  in  these  various  respects.     We  shall  enjoy  your 
river,  your  parks,  and  your  homes.     I  bespeak  for  these  thousands  before 
you,  and  other  thousands  to  come,  that  they  may  come  to  know  you  as  I 
know  you,  and  appreciate  your  great  work  and  the  good  things  for  which 
you  and  your  state  stand.. 

As  representing  many  millions  of  people,  and  the  interests  of  other 
millions  of  children,  these  gentlemen  and  ladies  bring  you,  we  are  assured, 
a  rich  feast  of  good  things  for  the  mind,  clean  and  genial  companion- 
ships, and  hearts  to  enjoy,  equal,  if  possible,  to  your  care  for  our  comfort. 
And  as  I  stand  here  before  you  all,  seeing  among  you  hundreds  of 
familiar  faces,  I  am  reminded  that  the  real  good  of  a  series  of  meetings 
such  as  these  lies  not  in  the  papers  read  and  the  formal  discussions  and 
the  parliamentary  procedure  and   the  fine  organization,  important   as 
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these  are.  A  richer  harvest  may  come  to  you  from  a  personal  touch 
with  the  friend  or  stranger  at  your  side,  a  quiet  conference  with  a  fellow- 
worker,  the  give-and-take  of  social  companionship,  and  the  uplift  that 
always  comes  from  acquaintanceship  with  the  people  of  your  profession 
whom  you  have  not  before  known. 

Let  it  be  a  part  of  your  business  this  summer,  and  every  summer,  and 
always  as  opportunity  offers,  to  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  best  that 
is  being  thought  and  said  and  done  in  other  places,  not  in  our  own  land 
alone,  by  members  of  your  profession.  Waste  no  time  in  useless  experi- 
ment. Use  the  results  of  others*  experience.  That  is  what  you  are  here 
for.  Identify  yourself  with  whatever  educational  movements  exist  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.  Become  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  of  our  country.  Here  you  will  find  a  fair  representation  from 
most  of  the  states,  and  from  our  English  sister,  Canada.  It  is  a  great  and 
rare  opportunity  for  a  live  teacher  to  make  much  of  a  short  week.  We 
have  been  assured  that  whatever  is  here  is  for  our  delectation  and  enjoy- 
ment—  make  the  most  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  we  thank  you  for  your  words  of  confidence 
and  hospitality,  for  your  comfortable  accommodations  and  fair  weather ; 
and  we  trust  that  our  behavior  and  appreciation  may  be  such  as  to  justify 
all  this  care  in  our  behalf.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  of  our  joy  at  being 
in  Detroit,  among  friends,  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  selecting  this  place  for  the  meeting  of  1901,  and  our  deter- 
mination to  take  counsel  of  your  zeal,  and  bear  our  share  in  the  efforts  to 
make  this  the  greatest  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  great  National  Edu- 
cational Association. 
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THE  DUTY  or  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIA- 
TION IN  SHAPING  PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPINION 

JAMES   M.  GREEN,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman^  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association^  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  : 

We  are  assembled  in  our  first  meeting  of  the  twentieth  century.  As  we 
cross  this  boundary  line  between  two  cycles,  the  one  characterized  by  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  the  world's  history,  the  other  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  things  greater  than  have  yet  been  achieved,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
we  should  give  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  particular  part  in  the  activi- 
ties of  men  that  seems  to  be  ours. 

Our  association  was  formed  in  1857.  It  sprang,  Minerva-like,  from 
the  head  of  education.  Its  childhood  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  till 
1884 ;  its  youth,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  when  it  may  be  said  to  be 
entering  into  the  full  strength  of  manhood. 

As  men  destined  to  great  usefulness  often  manifest  superiority  early 
in  life,  so  the  National  Educational  Association  early  began  to  make  its 
influence  felt.  While  in  the  beginning  of  its  history  its  numbers  were 
small,  they  were  composed  of  vigorous,  earnest,  thoughtful  persons  — 
persons  who  gave  their  attention,  not  only  to  the  most  fundamental 
propositions  of  local  and  state  education,  but  also  to  matters  of  national 
concern. 

A  glance  at  the  programs  of  the  different  meetings  will  show  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  question  of  school  organization  and  government,  or 
of  selection  of  subject-matter,  or  of  method  in  treatment,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university,  or  from  the  independent  rural  district  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  including  its  dependencies,  that  has  escaped  consid- 
eration either  in  some  one  of  the  departments  or  on  the  general  program. 
Rural  schools,  graded  schools,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion, the  kindergarten,  manual  training,  art,  music,  the  metric  system, 
Herbartianism,  morals,  school  architecture,  the  relation  of  superintendent 
to  teacher,  to  school  board,  systems  of  raising  money,  of  selecting  school 
oflicers,  permanency  of  appointment,  training  and  certificating  teachers, 
interstate  comity,  etc,  are  types  of  the  many  questions  that  have  been 
considered  frequently  and  carefully. 
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The  work  of  the  association  has  resulted  in  some  definite  institutions, 
such  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  but  by  far  the  greatest  good 
has  been  thru  the  modified  and  enlightened  opinions  its  members  have 
carried  from  the  annual  conventions  to  their  local  fields  of  labor.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  to  this  influence  is  due  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  no 
strictly  national  educational  system,  the  education  of  our  nation  is  more 
nearly  uniform  and  has  produced  more  uniformly  good  schools  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

While  this  association  has  been  a  brain  center  for  countless  thought- 
tracks,  a  storage  battery  thru  which  have  passed  many  lines  of  intelligence, 
yet  its  growth  has  had  the  characteristics  usual  to  an  institution  in  a  new 
country.  It  has  had  many  crudities.  If  we  are  to  form  our  opinion  from  the 
statements  of  the  older  members,  there  have  been  times  when  it  has  been 
ambitious  in  personal  diplomacy,  and  indeed  times  when  even  a  more 
germinal  state  of  politics  has  prevailed. 

But  our  association  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  responsibility  such 
that,  if  we  are  still  to  lay  claim  to  the  adjective  "national,"  we  must  put 
aside  our  crudities,  take  our  place  in  line  with  the  conventions  of  other 
great  nations,  and  assume  a  general  rdle  of  seriousness  in  the  problems 
we  undertake.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  try  ourselves  and  find  wherein 
we  are  wanting.  We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  journals  of  education  for  a 
symposium  of  criticisms,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  concerning  ourselves. 
One  who  read  these  criticisms  carefully  must  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  main  they  were  favorable  to  our  organization.  There  were, 
however,  two  or  three  that  may  receive  attention  here : 

First,  concerning  the  size  of  our  annual  volume.  There  are  those  who 
think  the  volume  too  bulky;  there  are  those  who  think  it  too  small.  In 
all  candor,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  serious  question.  It  would 
seem  that  much  more  depends  upon  the  quality  of  matter  in  the  volume 
than  upon  the  number  of  pages  it  contains.  If  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  heads  of  departments  continue  to  exercise  the  care  they  have 
hitherto  taken  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  appear  before  the  meetings, 
they  will  find  it  very  embarrassing  to  say  to  such  persons  as  they  invite  to 
prepare  papers  for  the  conventions  that  they  will  presume  to  pass  upon 
their  manuscript  and  edit  it  with  a  view  to  publication.  No  one  should 
be  invited  to  appear  before  the  National  Educational  Association  whose 
views  are  not  sufficiently  authoritative  to  be  worthy  of  publication,  so 
long  as  he  keeps  within  time  limits.  Certainly,  worthy  men  who  give  us 
their  time  and  thought  are  entitled  to  this  consideration. 

Second,  concerning  the  manner  of  choosing  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  author  of  this  paper  is  not  today  as  much  concerned  in  the  manner 
of  choosing  a  president  as  he  might  have  been  had  he  been  a  candidate 
one  year  ago ;  hence  he  may  be  credited  with  speaking  without  personal 
motives. 
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For  one,  I  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the  objections  urged  to 
having  a  nominating  committee  appointed  by  the  President.  There  may 
be  criticisms  on  the  appointments  to  this  committee  by  some  particular 
president,  but  the  plan  itself  was  in  keeping  with  the  general  tendency 
of  our  country  to  fix  responsibility  by  intrusting  the  powers  of  the  many 
to  the  hands  of  the  few,  always  with  the  reserve  right  to  withdraw  this 
trust.  Note  the  appointive  power  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  governors  of  the  different  states,  of  the  mayors  of  the  different 
cities,  extending  to  boards  of  education,  of  the  trustees  of  the  different 
iustitutions  of  learning,  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  different  institu- 
tions, etc. 

Education,  if  it  is  genuine,  is  always  in  advance  of  the  masses;  hence 
the  growing  tendency  of  our  people  to  fix  responsibility  in  men  whom 
they  can  trust  and  in  whom  they  believe.  But  our  association  has 
chosen  to  change  this  system,  and  with  the  change  there  is  no  conflict. 
Each  state  may  now  name  its  representative  on  the  nominating  board ; 
hence  each  state  has  a  voice.  I  do  not  see  how  anything  more  democratic 
could  be  asked.  Whatever  may  now  be  the  wisdom  of  the  acts  of  the 
nominating  committee,  each  state  must  fully  share  the  responsibility  for 
these  acts.  No  representatives  of  a  state  can  now  charge  the  responsi- 
bility of  action  to  the  representatives  of  another  state  without  acknowl- 
edging, tacitly  at  least,  their  own  incompetency  to  take  their  part  in 
dealing  with  their  fellow- men. 

The  plans  proposed,  viz.,  to  put  men  in  nomination  for  the  Executive 
Committee  a  year  in  advance  of  election,  and  then  conduct  a  campaign, 
would  certainly  prove  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  men  the  country 
would  like  to  see  in  these  offices.     It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the 
National  Educational  Association  ever  to  resolve  itself  into  an  election 
organization.     No  one  who  presumed  to  be  a  candidate  has  ever  yet  been 
elected  to  its  highest  office,  and  no  such  one  ever  should  be.     A  delib- 
erative body  of   the  character  of  this  association  is  much  more  capa- 
ble of  selecting  its  Executive  Committee  than  would  be  the  individuals 
who  would  constitute  that  committee.     I  can  think  of  some  men  who,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  greatly  honor  the  presidential  chair.    I  cannot  imagine 
them  in  the  rdle  of  seekers  for  that  office.     If  our  association  is  to  be 
truly  dignified,  it  must  rise  above  even  the  appearance  of  gratifying  per- 
sonal ambitions.    Whatever  may  be  the  records  of  the  executive  committees 
of  the  past — and  they  need  no  eulogist — we  must  have  men  in  the  future 
who  know  the  educational  problems  of  the  country  and  the  persons  who 
are  capable  of  throwing  light  on  those  problems,  rather  than  men  skilled 
in  the  art  of  vote-getting. 

The  organization  of  our  association  needs  reviewing,  and  certainly 
some  revision.  The  general  program  should  always  be  an  important  and 
popular  part  of  our  meetings,  but  it  is  to  the  departments  that  we  must 
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look  for  the  conservation  of  that  class  of  thought  most  applicable  to  our 
schoolroom  work.  It  is  the  relation  of  the  general  program  to  the 
departments,  and  of  the  departments  to  each  other,  that  most  needs 
revision. 

Under  our  present  rules  it  is  quite  possible  for  all  of  the  departments 
to  be  working  on  the  same  subject  and  seeking  the  same  men.  Each 
department  is  practically  independent  of  every  other,  and  independent  as 
well  of  the  general  program. 

We  have  the  Departments,  for  instance,  of  Kindergarten  Education 
and  Child  Study ;  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education,  the  Department  of  Higher  Education; 
then  the  special  Departments  of  Manual  Training,  Music,  Business, 
Physical  Education,  Science,  etc.  Will  anyone  try  to  imagine  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher  education  with  these  special  departments  left 
out  of  consideration  ?  Such  an  arrangement,  if  not  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out,  would  certainly  be  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  that 
distinguished  character  badly  "drawn  and  quartered."  Our  departments 
remind  us  of  lean-to's  built  to  a  house  simply  to  get  more  room,  and 
without  regard  to  symmetry  or  convenience.  We  are  in  the  position  of 
trying  to  suit  our  subjects  to  our  names,  instead  of  our  names  to  our 
subjects. 

What  does  kindergarten  mean  other  than  simply  the  way  we  begin 
our  schoolroom  instruction  ?  What  does  elementary  education  mean 
other  than  how  much  instruction  in  each  of  the  branches  should  be  given 
a  child  ?  What  does  secondary  education  mean  other  than  how  much 
instruction  in  manual  training,  physical  training,  art,  music,  etc.,  we 
should  give  in  the  high  school  ?  Perhaps  elementary  education  is  suffi- 
ciently unclassified  as  to  subjects  to  constitute  a  department,  but  beyond 
elementary  education  it  would  seem  far  wiser  to  name  the  departments 
after  the  subject  than  after  the  grade  of  school.  For  instance,  the 
Departments  of  Natural  Sciences,  Classics,  Modern  Languages,  Art, 
Music,  Physical  Training,  Manual  Training,  etc.,  would  be  much  better 
guides  to  the  line  of  work  that  might  be  expected  in  these  different  depart- 
ments than  some  of  the  present  titles. 

The  present  Executive  Committee  has  enjoyed  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  heads  of  departments,  and  believes  that  an  examination  of 
-"■^^  |he  program  for  this  meeting  will  show  that  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  different  topics  of  interest,  are  as  fully  represented 
as  at  any  previous  meeting.  Hence  I  cannot  be  considered  personal 
when  I  say  that  the  program  of  every  department  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  general  Executive  Committee  before  final  adoption,  and 
that  in  reviewing  said  programs  and  plans  of  meeting  the  general 
committee  should  be  governed  by  fuller  by-laws  than  are  at  present  in 
existence. 

J 
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It  is  now  quite  possible  for  a  department  to  violate  the  general  senti- 
ment and  policy  of  the  association,  even  to  the  extent  of  holding  a  series 
of  meetings  when  the  meetings  of  the  general  association  are  in  session. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  a  department  to  make  of  itself  an  advertising 
medium  for  the  sale  of  books,  shoes,  patent  medicine,  Pears'  soap,  etc. 
This  may  be  a  worthy  enterprise,  but  if  we  enter  upon  it,  the  association 
as  a  whole  should  share  in  the  profits.  The  Executive  Committee  in 
reviewing  department  programs  should  have  no  desire  to  go  farther 
than  to  prevent  crossing  subjects  and  trespassing  upon  the  general 
rules. 

Were  the  departments  named  after  their  specialties,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  secure  able  specialists  for  the  programs.     It  would  seem  that 
this  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we  must  look  for  our  greatest  useful- 
ness in  the  future.     What  of  chemistry  should  I  teach  to  my  class,  and 
how  should  I  most  effectively  teach  it?  are  two  questions  the  correct 
answers  to  which  would  save  the  country  untold  sums  of  money  and  years 
of  time.     Answer  the  same  two  questions  for  each  of  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  and  the  schoolmaster  will  be  the  greatest  benefactor  of  all 
ages.      It  is    safe  to  say  that   at  least  one-half  of  all  the   time   spent 
in  the  schools  is  wasted  by  reason  of  its  being  spent  on  unprofitable 
subjects. 

To  the  answering  of  these  two  questions  our  association  should  apply 
itself.  Already  we  have  made  a  beginning.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  wsis,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  of 
learning  that  have  ever  been  made,  and  this  report,  so  far  as  it  went,  was 
in  this  line.  Everywhere  in  our  land  this  report  was  read,  and  the  school 
carriculum  modified  accordingly. 

We  are  frequently  asked  to  make  appropriations  for  reports  —  some- 
times for  reports  on  subjects  that  possibly  might  wait;  but  reports  and 
publications  such  as  that  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  cannot  be  top  frequent, 
provided  they  cover  new  ground  and  show  definite  progress. 

Let  me  emphasize :  If  the  National  Educational  Association  is  to 
shape  wisely  public  educational  opinion,  it  can  do  so  only  by  establishing 
the  most  important  and  best-adapted  subject-matter  for  schoolroom  work, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  securing  the  very  ablest  talent  in  the  land 
thru  the  departments. 

Finally,  we  need  to  spread  abroad  a  stronger  feeling  of  obligation  to 
our  association.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  some  of  the 
very  ablest  scholars  and  thinkers  of  our  country  for  oar  programs,  but 
there  are  yet  many  from  whom  the  country  is  anxious  to  hear,  persons  who 
have  been  placed  in  responsible  positions,  and  who  owe  it  to  the  country 
to  make  their  views  known,  who  may  not  suffer  interruption  of  a  vacation 
to  serve  us.  We  should  in  some  way  inaugurate  a  systematic  campaign 
to  impress  upon  our  great  institutions  of  learning,  and  upon  our  men  of 
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great  accomplishments,  the  patriotic  debt  they  owe  to  the  education  of 
their  time. 

The  work  of  our  association  in  administrative  lines  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  The  efforts  to  establish  a  national  university,  to 
relate  the  collections  in  the  Smithsonian  to  the  different  educational 
institutions  of  the  land,  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, to  establish  and  maintain  proper  ideals  for  education  in  our  depend- 
encies—  in  the  islands  and  Alaska,  as  well  as  among  the  feebler  races 
within  our  states — cannot  be  too  highly  commended  or  too  strongly 
encouraged. 

Our  legislative  bodies,  whether  national-  or  state,  are  naturally  con- 
cerned with  many  interests,  and  as  naturally  should  welcome  the  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  a  body  single  in  purpose.  If  we  are  ambitious 
that  our  work  should  be  only  the  best,  we  may  be  equally  ambitious 
that  it  shall  appeal  with  executive  force  to  the  minds  of  the  lawmakers. 

We  enter  upon  the  new  century  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
Our  treasury  is  now  in  a  condition  practically  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  the  income  of  each  year  in  promoting  in  the  most  efficient  manner  the 
causes  that  concern  us.  We  have  reached  a  position  that  commands  the 
respect,  not  only  of  our  nation,  but  of  other  nations.  We  may  with 
courage  undertake  the  most  serious  educational  problems  that  present 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  men.  May  our  successes  of  the  past  be  but 
feeble  prophecies  of  the  successes  that  await  us  I 
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Our  belief  is  that  the  Word  shall  prevail  over  the  entire  rational  creation,  and  changfe  every  tool  into 
His  own  perfection ;  in  which  state  everyone,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  own  power,  will  choose  what  he 
desires  and  obtain  what  he  chooses.  For  although  in  the  diseases  and  wounds  of  the  body  there  are  some  whidi 
no  medical  skill  can  cure,  yet  we  hold  that  in  the  mind  there  is  no  evil  so  strong  that  it  may  not  be  overcome 
by  the  Supreme  Word  and  God. — Origbn. 

Progress  is  increase  of  power  and  quality  of  life.  It  is  this  even  when 
it  seems  to  be  but  greater  control  of  the  forces  of  nature ;  for  they  arc 
thus  made  serviceable  to  life.  Education  is  the  unfolding  and  upbuilding 
of  life,  and  it  is  therefore  essentially  progress.  All  progress  is  educational, 
and  all  right  education  is  progress. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  be  known  as  the  century  of  progress — 
the  century  in  which  mankind  grew  in  knowledge  and  freedom  more  than 
in  all  preceding  ages ;  in  which  the  energies,  not  of  a  few  only,  but  of 
whole  peoples,  were  aroused  as  never  before.  We  have  been  brought  into 
conscious  contact  with  new  worlds,  infinitely  great  and  infinitesimally 
small ;  we  have  formed  hypotheses  which  explain  the  development  of  suns 
and  planets ;  we  have  traced  the  course  of  life  from  the  protoplasmic  cell 
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thru  all  its  endless  varieties ;  we  have  followed  the  transformations  of  the 
earth,  from  its  appearance  as  a  crust  on  which  nothing  could  live,  thru 
incalculable  lapses  of  time,  down  to  the  birth  of  man  and  the  dawn  of 
history ;    we  have  resolved  all  composite  substances  into  their  primal 
elements,  and  made  new  and  useful  combinations ;  we  have  discovered 
the  causes  of  nearly  all  the  worst  diseases,  and  the  means  whereby  they 
may  be  cured  or  prevented ;  we  have  learned  how  the  many  languages 
and  dialects,  with  their  wealth  of  vocabulary,  have  been  evolved  from  a 
few  families  and  a  few  thousand  roots ;  we  have  traced  the  growth  of 
customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  from  their  most  simple  to  their  most  com- 
plex forms.     What  control  of  natural  forces  have  we  not  gained !     We 
have  invented  a  thousand  cunning  machines,  with  which  we  compel  steam 
and  electricity  to  warm  and  light  our  cities,  to  carry  us  with  great  speed 
over  earth  and  sea,  to  write  or  repeat  our  words  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent, to  spin  and  weave  and  forge  for  us.     The  face  of  the  earth  has  been 
renewed,  and  we  live  in  worlds  of  which  our  fathers  did  not  dream.    Filled 
with  confidence  and  enthusiasm  by  this  wonderful  success,  we  hurry  on 
to  new  conquests ;  and  as  the  struggle  becomes  more  intense,  still  greater 
demands  are  made  upon  us  to  put  forth  all  our  strength.     Our  fathers 
believed  that  matter  was  inert;  but  we  know  that  all  things  are  in  motion,  in 
process  of  transformation.    The  earth  is  whirling  with  incredible  speed  both 
on  its  own  axis  and  around  the  sun.     A  drop  of  water  that  lies  quietly  in 
the  palm,  if  it  could  be  sufficiently  magnified,  would  present  a  scene  of 
amazing  activity.    We  should  see  that  it  consists  of  millions  of  molecules, 
darting  hither  and  thither,  colliding  and  rebounding  millions  of  times  in 
a  second.     The  universe  is  athrill  with  energy.     There  is  everywhere 
attraction  and  repulsion,  an  endless  coming  and  going,  combining  and 
dissolving,  in  the  midst  of  which  all  things  are  changing,  even  those 
which  appear  to  be  immutable.     The  sun  is  losing  its  light,  the  mountains 
are  wearing  away.     The  consciousness  to  which  we  have  attained  that  the 
universe  is  alive  with  energy  has  awakened  in  the  modern  man  a  feverish 
desire  to  exert  himself,  to  be  active  in  a  world  in  which  nothing  can 
remain   passive  and  survive;   and  as  greater  and  greater  numbers  are 
mobilized  and  set  thinking,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
individual  to  stand  upright  and  make  his  way,  unless  he  be  awakened  and 
invigorated  in  mind  and  body.     The  ideal,  doubtless,  is  the  co-operation 
of  all  for  the  good  of  each  ;   but  the  fact  is  the  effort  of  each  to  assert 
himself  in  the  face  of  all,  and,  if  needs  be,  at  their  cost.     Nations,  like 
individuals,  are  drawn  into  the  world-wide  conflict.     The  old  cry  of  vae 
vUtis  still  applies,  under  conditions  indeed  seemingly  less  brutal,  but  more 
inexorably  fixed. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  whoever  is  not  alert,  intelligent,  brave,  and 
vigorous  falls,  as  the  ancient  civilizations  fell,  before  advancing  armies 
filled  with  courage  and  the  confidence  of  irresistible  might.     Hence,  not 
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individuals  alone,  but  nations,  are  driven  to  educate  themselves,  that  they 
may  be  prepared  for  the  competitive  struggle  which  is  found  everywhere 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Hence,  too,  in  such  a  society 
there  is  necessarily  progress  in  education ;  for  education  is  vastly  more 
than  the  knowledge  and  discipline  acquired  in  schools. 

The  institutions  into  which  men  are  gathered  by  common  needs  and 
sympathies,  and  by  which  they  are  lifted  out  of  savagery  and  barbarism 
into  intelligence  and  freedom,  are  the  family,  the  stale,  civil  society,  and 
the  church.  By  them  the  life  of  individuals  and  of  peoples  is  evolved 
and  molded  more  fundamentally  and  thoroly  than  it  can  be  by  any 
possible  scholastic  training  and  teaching.  They  not  only  provide  and 
defend  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  man's  physical  well-being,  but 
they  make  possible  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  Schools 
are  fatally  impeded  in  their  work  when  they  receive  their  pupils  from 
vulgar  or  impure  homes,  or  when  they  are  born  in  a  tyrannical  or  lawless 
state,  or  in  a  corrupt  civil  society,  or  belong  to  a  church  which  lacks 
faith  and  authority ;  and  much  of  the  adverse  criticism  of  schools  is  due 
to  misconceptions  which  lead  to  the  demand  that  they  shall  do  what  it  is 
not  in  their  province  or  their  power  to  do.  Indeed,  where  the  cardinal 
institutions  are  at  fault,  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  schools  as  reform 
schools ;  and  a  reform  school  cannot  possibly  be  a  normal  home  of  edu- 
cation. The  rationalistic  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  as 
one  of  its  results  an  exaggerated  belief  in  what  schools  can  accomplish. 
Kant,  who  in  his  views  on  this  subject  is  chiefly  influenced  by  Rousseau, 
holds  that  man  is  merely  what  education  makes  him  ;  and  for  him  to 
educate  means  little  more  than  to  enlighten  the  mind  concerning  the 
right  use  of  human  endowments.  In  his  opinion,  if  all  are  made  suffi- 
ciently intelligent,  all  will  be  just,  helpful,  and  good.  It  is  the  idea  of 
Socrates  that  wrong-doing  is  only  the  result  of  ignorance.  Tho  wc 
have  largely  outgrown  this  optimistic  faith,  it  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to 
individual  and  national  efforts  to  establish  schools  for  the  whole  people, 
of  which  the  national  systems  of  the  present  day  are,  in  great  part,  the 
outcome.  The  world -view,  however,  which  has  resulted  from  science  and 
scientific  theories  of  the  universe  has  led  numbers  of  thinkers  to  attach 
comparatively  little  importance  to  enlightenment  or  mental  culture,  and 
to  lay  stress  chiefly  on  heredity  and  environment.  The  opinion  tends  to 
prevail  that  the  mind  and  character  of  man,  like  his  body,  like  the  whole 
organic  world,  are  the  product  of  evolution,  working  thru  fatal  laws,  where- 
with human  purpose  and  free  will,  the  possibility  of  which  is  denied,  can- 
not interfere  in  any  real  way. 

No  one  who  is  occupied  with  education  can  accept  this  theory  without 
losing  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  efforts  and  enthusiasm  for  his  work. 
Fortunately,  one  may  admit  the  general  prevalence  of  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion without  ceasing  to  believe  in  God,  in  the  soul,  and  in  freedom. 
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This  is  the  position  of  Kant,  and  it  is  that  which  nearly  all  of  us  take. 
Without  a  thought  of  denying  the  power  of  heredity  and  environment  in 
shaping  man's  life,  we  are  certain  that  his  free  and  purposive  action  is  able 
to  modify  and,  to  a  large  extent,  control  their  influence.     It  is,  indeed, 
the  tendency  of  right   education  to  enable  man  to  create  his  world,  to 
teach  him  to  live,  not   merely  in  his  material  surroundings,  but  in  the 
spiritual  realms  of  thought  and  love,  of  hope  and  aspiration,  of  beauty 
and  goodness,  until  these  become  his  proper  and  abiding  home,  for  which 
climate  and  soil  furnish  merely  the  settings  and  foundations.    And  when 
we  speak  of  progress  in  education,  we  think  primarily,  not  of  a  fatal  evo- 
lution, but  of  the  forces  and  institutions  which  the  human  spirit  with  free 
self-determination  and  deliberate  aim  makes  use  of  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  race.     Here  too,  of  course,  we  have  growth  rather  than  creation  — 
growth  of  which  certain  races  and  peoples,  especially  favored  by  environ- 
ment and  heredity,  we  may  suppose,  have  shown  themselves  more  capable 
than  others ;  and  with  our  present  knowledge  of  history  we  are  able  to 
assign,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  to  each  the  part  it  has  played  in 
the  education  of  mankind.     The  contributions  of  Israel,  of  Greece,  and 
of  Rome  are  known  to  all.     We  are  less  familiar  with  what  geology  and 
archaeology  have  done  to  throw  light,  not  merely  on  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  globe,  but  on  the  course  of  human  life  in  epochs  of 
which  we  possess  no  written  account.     Wherever  man  has  lived  he  has 
left  traces  of  himself,  which  tell  his  story  to  the  trained  eye  of  the  scien- 
tific student ;  and  we  are  consequently  able  to  investigate  the  earliest 
efforts  of  savages,  in  some  remote  stone  age,  to  bend  their  rude  minds  to 
the  conquest  of  nature.     The  darkness  which  overshadowed  Egypt  has 
been  dispelled,  and  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  arts  of  civilization  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  are  no  longer  a  mystery.     Archaeological  research  has 
done  less  for  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  much,  nevertheless,  has 
been  accomplished  there  also.     We  have  learned  to  read  the  cuneiform 
characters,  which   for  thousands  of  years  were  the  only  literary  script  of 
the  world.     Babylon,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  the  source  of  the 
civilization  of  China,  the  oldest  now  existing. 

"  ^SyP^  ^^^  Babylon,"  says  R?iwlinson, "  led  the  way  and  acted  as  the 
pioneers  of  mankind  in  the  various  untrodden  fields  of  art,  literature,  and 
science.  Alphabetic  writing,  astronomy,  history,  chronology,  architecture, 
plastic  art,  sculpture,  navigation,  agriculture,  textile  industry,  seem  all 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  countries."  The 
Turanian  or  Mongol  tribes  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  were  probably 
the  first  to  invent  written  signs  and  to  establish  schools.  Tho  we  owe 
them  the  original  impulses  which  have  led  to  civilization,  they  themselves 
never  rose  above  the  stage  of  barbarian  culture,  an  ascent  which  only  the 
Semitic  and  Aryan  races  have  been  able  to  make ;  and  among  them,  in 
the  pre-Christian  ages,  the  Jews,  who  are  Semites,  and  the  Greeks  and  the 
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Romans,  who  are  Aryans,  have  been  the  chief  creators  and  bearers  of  the 
spiritual  treasures  which  constitute  the  essential  wealth  of  humanity.  To 
the  first  we  owe  the  mighty  educational  force  which  lies  in  a  living  faith 
in  one  supreme  God,  creator  of  all  things,  who  demands  of  men  that  they 
love  and  serve  him  with  righteous  hearts.  In  their  schools  they  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  religion  and  morality,  which  are  indeed  the  perma- 
nent foundations  whereon  all  genuine  human  culture  must  forever  rest. 
From  the  Greeks  we  derive  the  vital  elements  of  our  intellectual  life,  our 
philosophy  and  science,  our  literature  and  art;  and  their  educational 
ideals  are  the  most  potent  mental  stimulus  in  the  modern  world.  The 
school,  we  may  say,  is  not  only  a  Greek  word,  but  a  Greek  institution. 

The  Romans  excelled  all  other  peoples  in  genius  for  law  and  the 
science  and  art  of  government;  and  hence  they  believed  in  discipline 
rather  than  in  culture;  and  in  their  schools,  until  they  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  and  literature,  their  chief  con- 
cern was  to  make  men  courageous,  dignified,  obedient,  enduring,  and 
reverent. 

When  the  civilizations  of  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  declined 
and  fell  to  ruin,  when  the  empire  was  broken  to  fragments  by  the  barba- 
rous hordes  that  century  after  century  laid  waste  its  fairest  provinces,  the 
world  seemed  destined  to  sink  into  the  darkness  and  confusion  out  of 
which  it  had  been  struggling  with  infinite  pains  for  thousands  of  years ; 
and  if  a  wider,  juster,  and  more  enduring  social  state  has  been  built  on 
the  ruins  of  pagan  culture  and  religion,  this  has  been  accomplished 
chiefly  with  the  aid  of  the  principles  and  ideals  of  Christianity.  We 
possess  a  faith  and  insight,  a  depth  and  breadth  of  intellectual  view,  a 
grasp  of  the  elements  of  human  character,  a  largeness  of  sympathy  and 
appreciativeness,  to  which  no  pre-Christian  people  or  age  ever  attained ; 
and  after  the  most  patient  and  conscientious  investigation  into  the  causes 
which  have  made  the  modern  world  what  it  is,  the  impartial  and  enlight- 
ened mind  is  driven  to  confess  that,  as  the  civilized  nations  date  their 
history  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  so  he  is  the  primary  and  vital  impulse 
in  all  the  most  excellent  things  they  have  achieved.  We  are,  beyond 
doubt,  the  heirs  of  all  the  past,  and  have  become  conscious  of  the  debt 
we  owe  to  Jew  and  gentile,  to  barbarian  and  Greek;  but  the  ideals 
which  determine  our  views  of  God,  of  man,  of  the  family,  of  the  state,  of 
the  aim  and  end  of  all  progress,  are  Christian  ideals ;  and  if  this  light 
should  go  out  in  darkness,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  our  civilization 
should  survive.  The  genius  of  Hellas,  as  it  is  manifested  in  her  greatest 
philosophers,  poets,  artists,  orators,  and  statesmen,  we  have  not  surpassed  ; 
in  our  own  day  some  of  the  noblest  minds  are  not  consciously  Christian. 
In  the  long  conflicts  with  the  barbarism  which  overwhelmed  the  Roman 
empire,  individuals  and  peoples  who  had  been  baptized  into  faith  in 
Christ  have  not  always,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  ignorance,  of 
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the  lawlessness  and  violence,  had  a  clear  view  of  the  divine  truth,  good- 
ness, tolerance,  and  love  which  are  revealed  in  Him ;  have  even  at  times 
been  the  foes  of  the  godward  march  of  humanity.     Vet,  when  all  is  said, 
the  supreme  fact  remains  that  with  Him  the  new  life  of  the  race  begins ; 
that  in  Him  its  divinest  hopes  and  aspirations  are  enrooted ;  and  thru 
Him  its  highest  and  most  beneficent  conquests  have  been  made.     It  is  to 
Christianity,  not  to  science,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  faith  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind ;  in  the  immortal 
uid  godlike  nature  of  the  soul ;  in  the  freedom  of  the  will;  in  the  para- 
mount worth  of  character ;  in  the  duty  of  universal  benevolence,  having 
as  its  implication  equality  of  laws  and  opportunities  for  all;  in  the  prog- 
ress which  is  marked  by  an  ever-increasing  domination  of  the  spirit  over 
matter  and  the  gradual  spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  over  earth. 
With  Christ  a  new  and  immense  hope  was  born  in  the  heart  of  man — 
a  hope  of  everlasting  life  and  endless  progress;  a  conception  of  a  gradu- 
ally developing  divine  purpose  in  history;  of  a  return  thru  labyrinthine 
and  devious  ways  of  the  whole  creation  to  God,  from  whom  it  springs. 
This  hope  and  this  conception  are  not  found  in  the  religions  of  pagan- 
ism, nor  can  science  inspire  or  justify  them.     In  the  individual  and  in 
the  race,  as  in  nature,  growth  and  decay  are  simultaneous.     When  the 
one  predominates  there  is  progress ;  when  the  other,  regress  and  final 
extinction.     And  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  human  being, 
in  this  present  existence  at  least,  might  continue  to  grow  forever,  it  would 
not  be  less  extravagant  to  believe  that  a  people  or  the  race  itself  might 
continue  indefinitely  to  make  progress.     Nations,  like  individuals,  are 
bom,  grow,  and  perish ;  and  mankind,  to  whatever  heights  it  may  rise, 
must  rise  but  to  fall.    The  monuments  of  the  most  glorious  achievements 
are  destined  to  become  fragments  of  a  globe  on  which  no  living  thing 
can  longer  be  found.     As  endless  time  preceded  the  appearance  of  man 
on  earth,  so  endless  time  shall  follow  his  disappearance  from  the  visible 
universe.     All  that  is  possessed  must  be  lost,  since  possession  is  a  thing 
of  time,  and  what  time  gives  it  takes  again. 

If  it  were  possible  to  embrace  in  one  view  the  entire  history  of  our 
little  planet,  we  should  neither  be  disturbed  by  the  failures  nor  made 
greatly  glad  by  the  successes  of  men,  so  inevitable  and  transitory  it  would 
all  appear  to  be.  This  is  the  standpoint,  this  the  conclusion,  of  science, 
when  it  is  accepted  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  test  of  reality.  But  we  can- 
not take  delight  or  find  repose  in  such  wisdom.  Our  thoughts  wander 
thru  eternity;  our  hopes  reach  forth  to  infinity;  we  are  akin  to  atoms 
and  stars,  to  the  worm  and  to  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The  whole  past  has 
helped  to  make  us  what  we  are,  and  we  in  turn  shall  help  to  make  the 
whole  future.  In  the  midst  of  a  perishable  universe,  the  soul  dwells  with 
the  indestructible  ;  in  •  the  midst  of  a  world  of  shadows,  it  seeks  repose 
with  the  all-real  and  abiding  One.     In  all  faith  in  progress,  in  all  efforts 
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to  advance,  we  follow  the  light  of  an  ideal,  which,  if  we  look  closely,  is 
found  to  be  that  of  perfect  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  wedded  to  absolute 
power.  Whatever  the  means  taken  to  approach  it,  this  is  the  end  which 
noble  minds  forever  hold  in  view — the  ultimate  goal  of  all  our  yearning 
and  striving,  which  the  laws  of  reason  and  the  necessities  of  thought 
compel  us  to  identify  with  the  Supreme  Being  from  whom  and  to  whom 
all  things  move.  Our  way  leads,  not  from  nothingness  to  nothingness, 
from  death  to  death,  but  from  life  to  more  and  higher  life ;  from  spirit 
to  the  Infinite  Spirit,  who  is  perfect  truth,  beauty,  and  love,  wedded  to 
absolute  power.  It  is  possible,  even  when  there  is  question  of  things  the 
most  vital  and  indispensable  to  human  welfare,  to  take  opposite  views 
and  to  defend  with  plausible  arguments  whatever  opinion.  One  may  or 
may  not  set  store  by  money  or  pleasure  or  position  or  friendship  or 
culture.  He  may  hold  that  civilization  awakens  more  wants  than  it  can 
satisfy,  creates  more  ills  than  it  can  cure ;  that  art,  like  the  tint  and 
perfume  of  the  flower,  is  but  a  symptom  of  decay ;  that  all  monuments 
are  funeral  monuments.  One  may  deny  free  will ;  or,  accepting  it,  may 
think  that  license  is  the  inevitable  result  of  liberty,  and  that  the  best 
fortune  for  individuals  and  societies  is  to  be  governed  by  able  tyrants. 
Our  estimates  depend  so  largely  on  what  we  ourselves  are  that  agreement 
is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  The  light  which  visits  young  eyes  is  not  that 
which  falls  on  those  who  have  been  sobered  by  the  contemplation  of 
man's  mortality.  Serious  minds  have  maintained  that  life,  together  with 
the  means  whereby  it  is  propagated,  preserved,  and  increased,  is  the  sum 
of  all  evil ;  that  the  love  of  life  is  the  supreme  delusion  in  a  universe 
where  whoever  feels  and  thinks  necessarily  suffers  irremediable  pain. 
Hence  they  believe,  not  in  progress,  but  in  regress  ;  holding  that,  as  all 
life  has  sprung  from  the  unconscious,  the  sooner  it  sinks  back  into  it, 
the  more  speedily  shall  all  things  be  reduced  into  eternal  order. 

This  is  not  merely  a  speculative  view  of  a  few  exceptional  indi- 
viduals: it  has  been  and  still  is  the  religion  of  millions  in  eastern  Asia, 
whose  dream  is  everlasting  repose  in  nothingness  ;  who  neither  desire 
nor  make  progress.  The  ultimate  standard  of  value  is  helpfulness  to 
life ;  for  except  for  the  living  nothing  can  have  nor  be  known  to  have 
worth.  But  our  belief  in  the  goodness  of  life  is  the  result  of  a  primal 
feeling,  not  of  philosophic  or  scientific  demonstration.  It  is  essentially 
a  faith  which  arguments  can  neither  create  nor  destroy  —  a  faith  which 
draws  its  nourishment  from  the  conviction  that  life  is  the  first  cause  and 
last  end  of  all  that  exists,  the  most  real  of  things  and  therefore  the  most 
excellent ;  and  this  conviction  has  been  begotten  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man  by  the  Christian  religion  with  a  power  which  has  created  a  new 
world,  and  given  to  civilization  an  enduring  vitality  and  an  all-embracing 
scope  of  which  the  most  divinely  inspired  minds  of  antiquity  could  have 
but  visionary  conceptions. 
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Our  Christian  faith  in  God  means  belief  in  increase  of  life,  in 
progress,  which  is  his  appeal  and  insistence  bidding  us  win  his  kingdom 
and  himself.  It  is  the  ever-widening  and  deepening  prevalence  of  his 
will,  which  is  good-will  to  men  ;  that  they  may  grow  in  power  of  mind, 
heart,  and  conscience ;  that  they  may  be  made  stronger  and  purer  and 
more  healthful  in  body  and  in  soul.  Thus  progress,  whether  it  be  con- 
sidered as  inner  development  and  purification  or  as  enlarging  mastery 
over  the  external  world,  becomes  the  most  legitimate,  the  most  fruitful, 
the  most  invigorating  aspiration  of  our  nature ;  becomes  part  of  all  our 
hoping,  thinking,  and  striving.  It  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  divine  discon- 
tent which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  rest  self-satisfied  in  any  achieve- 
ment ;  which  turns  us  from  whatever  is  won  or  accomplished  to  the 
better  things  and  nobler  men  that  are  yet  to  be.  It  is  a  resistless 
urgency  to  growth  springing  from  an  innermost  need  of  freedom  and 
light.  It  dispels  ignorance,  abolishes  abuses,  overthrows  tyrannies,  and 
bears  us  upward  and  onward  along  widening  ways.  It  sweetens  toil  and 
gives  the  courage  to  bear  bravely  the  worst  that  may  befall. 

Faith  in  the  goodness  of  life,  issuing  in  ceaseless  efforts  to  develop 
it  to  higher  and  higher  potencies,  has  determined  our  world-view  and 
brought  us  to  understand  that  the  universe  is  a  system  of  forces  whose 
end  is  the  education  of  souls  ;  that  the  drama  enacted  thruout  the  whole 
earth  and  all  the  ages  has  for  its  central  idea  and  guiding  motive  the 
progressive  spiritual  culture  of  mankind,  which  is  the  will  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  conduct  and  teaching  of  Christ. 

To  sketch  the  history  of  the  progress  of  education  from  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  and  the  decay  of  pagan  learning  down  to  the  present 
time  would   require  a   much  larger  canvas  than  is  offered   to  one  who 
makes  an  address.     As  a  result  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  barbarians, 
whose  inroads  and   depredations   continued    thru   centuries,  what   had 
been  the  civilized  world  sank  into  deep  ignorance  and  confusion.     For  a 
long  period  learning,  banished  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  found  an 
asylum  chiefly  in  Ireland,  in  the  schools  of  the  monks,  whence  it  slowly 
spread  to  Scotland  and  northern  England.     When  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  Charles  the  Great  began  to 
foster  education,  he  was  forced  to  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  religious 
teachers   of  the   British  isles.     In  fact,  the   first  revival  of  learning  in 
mediaeval  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  Irish 
monks.     They  carried  their  knowledge  and  discipline  even  to  Iceland. 
Later  on  they  were  followed  by  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren,  under  the 
lead  of  men   like    Egbert,  Wilfrid,   Willibrod,  and  Boniface.      In   782 
Alcuin,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  wh6  finally  became  bishop  of  Tours,  was  placed 
by  Charles  at  the  head  of  the  "Palace  School"  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
principal  residence  of  the  emperor ;  and  he  and  his  pupils  became  the 
first  teachers  of  Germany.     It  was  a  true  revival  of  education  ;  tho,  on 
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account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times  and  the  lack  of  books,  little 
progress  was  made.  The  impulse  thus  given  continued  to  be  felt  all 
thru  the  disorders  which  followed  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of 
Charles  and  the  fierce  conflicts  with  the  invading  Norsemen  and  the 
fanatical  Mahometans.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  St.  Anselm 
and  St.  Bernard,  Roscellin  and  Abelard,  Peter  the  Lombard,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  and  John  of  Salisbury  rendered  important  service  to  the  cause 
of  enlightenment.  The  Muslims  founded  universities  at  Cordova, 
Toledo,  and  Seville  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  they 
did  not  flourish  more  than  a  hundred  years ;  while  the  Christian  schools 
which  had  grown  up  around  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  began  to  develop  new  life  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
their  teaching,  so  as  to  embrace  theology,  law,  arts,  and  medicine. 
They  also  admitted  to  their  classes  and  lecture  halls  students  from  every 
part  of  the  world. 

From  1 200  to  1400  the  number  of  these  universities  increased  to 
about  forty,  and  their  students  were  counted  by  the  thousand.  "  Thus," 
says  Davidson,  ''in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  education 
rose  in  many  European  states  to  a  height  which  it  had  not  attained  since 
the  days  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian.  This  showed  itself  in  many  ways, 
but  above  all  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  philosophy,  art,  and  literature.  To 
these  centuries  belong  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  the  cathedral  builders, 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  the  minnesflnger  of  Germany, 
and  the  trouvdres  and, troubadours  of  France."  Scholasticism,  he  con- 
tinues, saved  Europe  from  moral  suicide,  ignorance,  and  fleshliness. 

"  In  modern  Europe,"  says  Emerson,  "  the  Middle  Ages  were  called 
the  Dark  Ages.  Who  dares  to  call  them  so  now  ?  They  are  seen  to  be 
the  feet  on  which  we  walk,  the  eyes  with  which  we  see.  It  is  one  of  our 
triumphs  to  have  reinstated  them.  Their  Dante  and  Alfred  and  Wickliffe 
and  Abelard  and  Bacon ;  their  Magna  Charta,  decimal  numbers,  mari- 
ner*s  compass,  gunpowder,  glass,  paper,  and  clocks ;  chemistry,  algebra, 
astronomy  ;  their  Gothic  architecture,  their  painting — are  the  delight 
and  tuition  of  ours." 

The  Renaissance  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  marks  a 
new  advance  in  the  educational  history  of  mankind.  The  treasures  of 
the  classical  literatures  were  revealed,  America  was  discovered,  the 
Copernican  astronomy  was  divined,  the  printing  press  was  invented, 
gunpowder  and  the  compass  were  applied  to  the  arts  of  warfare  and 
navigation,  and  voyages  and  enterprises  of  many  kinds  were  undertaken. 

"All  the  light  which  we  enjoy,"  says  von  Miiller,  "and  which  the 
active  and  eager  genius  of  the  European  shall  cause  every  part  of  the 
world  to  enjoy,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the 
Caesars  there  was  a  hierarchy  which  stood  firm,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
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Christian  religion,  communicated  to  the  mind  of  Europe,  that  hitherto 
had  moved  within  a  narrow  circle,  an  electric  thrill  which  has  endowed  it 
with  an  energy  and  power  of  expansion  whose  results  are  the  triumphs 
of  which  we  are  the  spectators  and  beneficiaries." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Rabelais,  Erasmus,  and  Montaigne  take 
special  interest  in  questions  of  education  and  propose  important 
improvements  in  method  and  matter.  Luther  and  Knox  labored  strenu- 
ously to  found  popular  schools  in  Germany  and  in  Scotland. 

The  Jesuits  devoted  themselves  with  much  success  to  education,  estab- 
lishing in  various  parts  of  the  world  grammar  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  in  which  they  taught  the  classical  learning  and  trained  many 
of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  seventeenth  century;  among  others  Des- 
cartes, who  is  the  true  father  of  modern  philosophy  and  science. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  also,  Comenius,  the  Moravian  bishop, 
propounded  and  arranged  a  course  of  instruction,  extending  from  infancy 
to  manhood  —  from  the  home  school  to  the  university;  and  his  views 
have  exercised  a  lasting  influence  on  the  development  of  educational 
theory  and  practice. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Rousseau  awakened  a  widespread  interest 
in  questions  of  education,  tho  his  own  views  on  the  subject  are  gen- 
erally false.  He  stimulated  Kant  and  Goethe,  Basedow  and  Pestalozzi, 
to  occupy  themselves  with  pedagogical  problems;  and  they  in  turn  com- 
pelled the  attention  of  many  others.  Thus  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  enthusiasm  for  education  such  as  had  never  before 
existed  had  been  aroused.  Hitherto  the  purpose  of  the  school  had  been 
to  teach  the  privileged  classes  and  to  prepare  for  the  learned  professions  : 
henceforth  the  whole  people  are  to  receive  instruction  ;  for  as  the  ideals 
of  democracy  impress  themselves  more  distinctly  on  the  general  mind,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that,  as  all  have  the  same  rights,  all 
should  have-  the  same  opportunities,  the  chief  and  most  important  of 
which  is  that  of  education.  The  state  in  consequence  is  led  to  establish 
free  schools  wherein  all  may  be  taught.  Where  there  is  a  general  political 
liberty,  there  must  be  a  general  enlightenment.  To  do  this  work  an 
army  of  teachers  is  required  ;  and  as  the  principles  on  which  all  theories 
and  methods  of  education  rest  are  brought  more  fully  into  consciousness, 
greater  and  greater  demands  are  made  upon  those  to  whom  the  office  of 
teaching  is  intrusted.  Education  being  a  process  of  conscious  evolution, 
they  who  assist  and  guide  it  must  themselves  continue  to  grow.  The 
teacher's  culture  must  broaden  and  deepen  as  knowledge  increases.  The 
more  progress  is  made,  the  more  difficult  his  task  becomes.  It  is  easier 
to  train  to  obedience  than  to  educate  for  freedom.  This,  however,  is  the 
only  true  education ;  for  authority  rests  on  liberty,  and  its  chief  end  is 
to  secure  and  enlarge  the  rights  and  opportunities  which  none  but  beings 
endowed  with  freedom  can  possess.     To  educate  to  the  freedom  which  is 
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truth,  it  is  not  enough  to  strengthen  and  fill  the  memory,  to  discipline  the 
practical  understanding,  or  to  accustom  to  observances :  one  must  quicken 
the  whole  man,  must  raise  and  purify  the  imagination,  the  heart,  and  the 
conscience.  When  the  purpose  is  to  inspire  piety,  reverence,  admiration, 
awe,  enthusiasm,  love,  and  devotion,  it  can  be  accomplished  by  those 
alone  in  whom  these  high  and  holy  sentiments  are  a  living  power,  whose 
thought  and  conduct  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  soul  breathes  a 
celestial  air  and  is  made  aware  of  God's  presence.  They  who  have  no 
religious  faith  or  feeling  can  no  more  teach  religion  than  one  who  has 
no  literary  taste  or  knowledge  can  teach  literature,  than  one  who  has  no 
musical  ear  can  teach  music. 

If  in  considering  educational  progress  we  limit  our  view  to  our  own 
country,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  advances  which  we  have  made. 
From  the  planting  of  the  colonies,  indeed,  down  to  the  war  of  independ- 
ence there  was  a  gradual  decline  of  popular  interest  in  schools ;  and 
during  the  revolutionary  period  there  was  so  much  else  to  occupy  public 
attention  that  little  was  done  to  promote  education.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  general  revival  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for  whatever  might  diffuse  enlightenment ; 
and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  now  there  is  an  almost  universal  belief 
among  us  that  the  greater  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  the 
safer  will  be  our  political  and  civil  institutions,  which  we  hold  to  be 
founded  on  permanent  principles  of  reason  and  justice. 

The  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  fifty  years  in 
organizing  a  great  system  of  schools  in  which  free  elementary  instruction 
is  offered  to  all  ;  in  establishing  in  cities  and  towns  free  high  schools  in 
which  secondary  education  is  given  to  those  who  desire  it ;  in  creating 
for  men  and  women  universities,  which  are  rapidly  widening  their  scope 
and  increasing  their  effectiveness,  has  never  been  equaled  in  the  history 
of  any  other  people.  We  have  founded  also  free  training  schools  for 
teachers  all  over  the  union  ;  and  in  nearly  all  the  states  there  are  schools 
for  defectives  and  delinquents.  In  our  white  native  population  illiteracy 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  All  are  readers  of  the  newspapers  at  the 
least,  and  are  thus  impelled  to  some  kind  of  mental  self-activity  concern- 
ing questions  which  are  of  interest  to  the  whole  world  as  well  as  to 
Americans.  In  this  way  the  people  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  brought  into  intelligent  communion ;  and  in  learning  to  understand 
one  another  they  find  that  it  is  possible  to  adjust  conflicts^  whether  of 
interest  or  opinion,  by  rational  methods,  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 
Nowhere  else  is  there  such  popular  faith  in  education,  such  willingness 
to  be  taxed  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  schools.  While  the 
state  provides  elementary  instruction  for  all,  it  has  no  thought  of  claim- 
ing an  exclusive  right  to  teach.  The  liberty  of  teaching  is,  in  fact,  as 
essentially  part  of  our  political  and  social  constitution  as  the  liberty  of 
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the  press  or  the  liberty  of  worship;  and  hence  the  state  protects  and 
encourages  all  educational  institutions ;  altho,  on  account  of  the 
special  religious  conditions  of  America,  it  has  not  been  deemed  wise  to 
devote  any  portion  of  the  public  educational  fund  to  the  support  of 
church  schools. 

Our  progress  in  the  higher  education  has  been  even  greater  and  more 
rapid.     The  number  of  colleges  and  of  students  has  doubled  in  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  while  the  standard  of  admission  has 
been  raised  in  nearly  all  these  institutions.     The  number  of  those  who 
are/doing  post-graduate  work  has  risen  in  the  last  thirty  years  from  fewer 
than  two  hundred  to  five  thousand.     Original  investigation  in  the  various 
departments  of  physical,  historical,  archaeological,  and  political  science 
has  been  introduced  and  developed.     Stress  is  laid  on  the  comparative 
method  of  study,  and  serious  attempts  are  made  in  the  best  of  our  uni- 
versities to  make  philosophy  serve  as  a  unifying  principle  for  all   the 
sciences,  that  the  scholar  may  come  to  perceive  that  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  form  a  whole,  in  which  the  parts  combine  as  in  an  organism  ; 
and  that,  having  attained  this  insight  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind, 
he  may  be  prepared  to  take  up  whatever  specialty  his  talent  may  point 
out  to  him,  without  risk  of  becoming  narrow,  partial,  and  whimsical,  of 
losing  mental  balance,  breadth,  and  accuracy  of  view.     In  this  way,  it 
may  be  hoped,  we  shall  create  an  aristocracy  of  culture,  enlightened, 
reasonable,  and  benevolent,  which  shall  help  to  counteract  the  baneful 
influence  of  an  aristocracy  founded  merely  upon  wealth. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  diffusion  of  this  more  serious  education,  there  is  a 
widespread  and  increasing  tendency  to  exact  a  higher  degree  of  culture 
of  candidates  for  the  learned  professions.     In  1800  there  were  in  the 
United  States  but  three  schools  of  theology,  three  of  law,  and  three  of 
medicine;    in    1900  there  were    165   schools  of   theology,    87    of    law, 
and  156  of   medicine,  with  about  eight  thousand  teachers  and  forty- 
four  thousand  students.     When  there  is  question  of  education,  however, 
as  of  anything  that  is  spiritual,  numbers  have  but  a  minor  significance. 
What  is  decisive  is  quality,  not  quantity.     As  one  mind  may  outweigh  a 
million,  so  one  school  may  have  higher  worth  than  many.     We  have  had 
and  have  eminent  men  in  the  several  professions,  but  the  average  is  low, 
— lower  than  that  found  in  the  progressive  nations  of  Europe;  and  the 
standard  of  professional  attainment  is  no  mean  evidence  of  a  people's 
civilization.     One  who  has  had  no  serious  preparatory  mental  training 
cannot  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  theology  or    law  or  medicine ; 
and  the  study  of  these  sciences  does  not  give  the  intellectual  discipline 
which  is  needed  for  their  comprehension.     A  profession  is,  after  all,  a 
specialty;  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  specialties  is  to  narrow  and 
confine.     Hence,  whatever  profession  one  may  take  up,  he  should  first 
pursue  with  seriousness  the  studies  which  enlarge  the  mind,  which  make 
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it  supple,  open,  strong,  and  many-sided.  A  professional  man  should  be 
a  gentleman,  and  a  merely  professional  education  cannot  give  the  cul- 
ture or  develop  the  qualities  which  this  ideal  demands.  These  truths  are 
gradually  making  their  way  among  the  observant  and  thoughtful,  especi- 
ally in  the  professions  themselves.  We  have,  of  course,  no  national 
authority  which  has  power  to  ^m  standards  for  degrees,  and  these  stand- 
ards vary  from  state  to  state.  There  is  a  general  tendency,  however,  to 
demand  more  thoro  preparation  of  those  who  seek  admission  or  gradua- 
tion in  the  professional  schools;  and  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  much 
has  been  done  to  increase  the  science  and  efficiency  of  practitioners  and 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  incompetent  and  unscrupulous.  But  in 
many  of  the  states  the  requirements  are  still  wholly  insufficient ;  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  professors  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine 
should  find  some  way  of  uniting  with  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, that  the  professional  schools  may  be  brought  into  more  vital  contact 
with  the  educational  movement  of  the  country.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  worst  teaching  is  found,  not  in  our  elementary  schools,  but  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  professional  learning,  where  there  is 
but  mechanical  repetition  of  what  might  be  better  learned  from  books — 
where  the  methods  are  those  of  a  factory  rather  than  of  a  school  of  life. 

In  scientific  and  technical  education,  in  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  education,  we  are  making  genuine  and  rapid  progress.  We 
are,  above  all,  a  practical  people,  and  have  the  genius  and  the  will  to 
excel  in  matters  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  triumphs  we  have  won  incite  us  to 
more  strenuous  efforts  to  surpass,  not  the  rest  of  the  world — for  this  we 
have  done — but  to  surpass  ourselves. 

The  aims  and  ends  of  practical  education  appeal  to  us  with  irresistible 
force  ;  they  have  created  our  ideals.  "  We  regard  education,"  says  Daniel 
Webster,  "  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property  and 
life  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured."  Here  is  the  paramount  fact : 
both  the  school  and  the  church  are,  in  our  eyes,  chiefly  a  superior  kind 
of  police  by  which  property  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  The 
highest  good,  therefore,  is  property  and  the  peace  of  society.  They  are 
ends,  and  whatever  else  is  valuable  is  so  but  as  a  means  to  acquire  and 
preserve  property  and  the  peace  of  society. 

Now,  property  and  the  peace  of  society  are  desirable,  indispensable 
even,  and  must  be  kept  in  view  in  every  right  system  of  education  ;  but 
those  alone  who  look  above  property  and  the  peace  of  society,  and  strive 
in  all  earnestness  to  live  in  the  infinite  and  permanent  world  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness,  can  hope  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  a  noble  man- 
hood. 

There  is  no  inspiration  in  the  ideals  of  plenty  and  stability.  He  who 
would  rouse  men  to  the  noblest  and  most  fruitful  efforts  must  not  make 
appeal  to  their  love  of  money  and  love  of  ease,  but  must  speak  to  their 
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souls — must  urge  them  to  labor  for  enlargement  and  elevation  of  mind ; 
to  live  for  religion  and  culture,  which  alone  have  power  to  create  free 
and  godlike  personalities.  He  must  make  them  know  and  feel  that  the 
whole  social  organism  has  worth  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  to  fashion 
individual  raen  into  the  divine  image.  This  is  the  ideal  of  progress,  the 
light  which  invites,  with  irresistible  fascination,  the  best  to  toil  for 
increase,  not  of  riches,  but  of  life ;  for  the  inner  freedom,  which  is  life's 
finest  flower  and  fruit ;  and  not  comfort  nor  luxury  nor  art  nor  science. 
This  is  the  ideal  of  religion,  which  is  infinite  yearning  and  striving  for 
God.  This  is  the  ideal  of  culture,  which  develops  endowment  into 
faculty,  which  gives  the  mind  possession  of  its  powers,  making  it  a  self  in 
a  world  it  upbuilds  and  keeps  symmetrical  and  fair. 

Where  man  has  nor  opportunity  nor  freedom  to  educate  himself  we 
have  social  conditions  such  as  those  of  India,  with  its  castes  ;  where  edu- 
cation is  merely  formal  and  practical  we  have  a  world  of  arrested  spirit- 
ual growth,  as  in  China. 

The  fabric  of  the  life  of  the  individual  is  woven  for  him  by  society; 
and  as  he  is  a  creature  of  society,  he  is  drawn  almost  irresistibly  to  what 
has  the  greatest  social  influence  and  prestige  —  to  power,  wealth,  and 
fame.  And  since  only  the  very  few  can  hope  for  fame  or  great  power, 
the  multitude  are  driven  to  the  pursuit  of  riches,  in  which  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  real  power  and  of  fictitious  fame,  as.  well  as  the  means  of  procur- 
ing much  else  that  all  men  hold  to  be  valuable. 

Thus  ideals  are  largely  determined  by  environment.  What  circum- 
stances appear  to  make  most  desirable  we  hold  to  be  the  best.  Things 
carry  their  commands  with  them,  and  necessity  knows  no  law. 

In  America  our  environment,  our  fortune,  our  success,  have  combined 

to  make  us  practical,  to  urge  us  to  the  conquest  of  matter,  to  mechanical 

inventiveness,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  and  hence  we  believe 

we  may  look  on  religion  and  culture  as  valuable  chiefly  for  what  they  do 

for  the  protection  of  property  and  the  peace  of  society.     But  the  reverse 

of  this  is  the  true  view.     Property  and  the  peace  of  society  have  as  their 

end  the  fostering  of  religion  and  culture.     To  live  for  material  things  is 

to  live  to  eat  and  drink,  and  not  to  eat  and  drink  that  we  may  live  in  the 

soul,  may  think  and  love  and  do  righteously.     Food,  clothing,  and  shelter 

are  necessities  of  our  animal  nature ;  and  since  they  cannot  be  possessed 

and  at  the  same  time  communicated,  the  labor  by  which  they  are  acquired 

tends  to  beget  a  selfish  disposition  —  to  become  a  struggle  for  existence, 

in  which  heartlessness  and  greed  take   the   name  of  legality,  and  are 

sought  to  be  justified  by  the  plea  of  the  force  of  circumstances,  of  the 

nature  of  things;  and  the  final  result  is  oppression,  hatred,  and  general 

disorder,  which  bring  about  the  loss  of  property  and   the  destruction  of 

the  peace  of  society.     Truth,  goodness,  and   beauty  are  necessities  of 

man's  spiritual  nature ;  and  they  are  not  exclusive,  but  increase  when 
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they  are  shared.  It  is  possible  to  attain  them  only  by  genuine  and 
sympathetic  communion,  by  loving  God  and  the  whole  human  brother- 
hood ;  and  hence  the  striving  for  them  produces  an  unselfish  temper,  a 
spirit  of  good-will  and  helpfulness,  the  final  outcome  of  which  should  be 
a  society  whose  constitutive  principle  is  the  co-operation  of  all  with  each 
and  of  each  with  all ;  and  which  shall  lift  the  race  above  the  conflicts  of 
interests,  whether  those  of  individuals  or  those  of  nations,  into  the  realms 
of  eternal  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty;  and  thus  become  a  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  earth,  where  the  aim  and  end  of  authority  shall  be  to  make 
men  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  free,  capable  of  self-guidance  and  self- 
control  ;  where  whatever  is  true  shall  be  also  popular ;  where  all  shall 
lead  a  fair  and  holy  life  with  God  and  in  the  company  of  their  fellows. 

Let  those  who  will  believe  that  this  can  never  be  more  than  a  dream. 
It  is,  at  least,  the  ideal  of  the  noblest  souls,  and  should  be  that  of  all 
educators.  But  if  they  are  to  walk  in  its  light,  they  must  have  definite 
conceptions  of  the  beings  whom  they  seek  to  develop  and  fashion.  What 
is  man  ?  What  is  his  destiny?  What,  consequently,  should  those  who 
deliberately  influence  him  strive  to  make  of  him  ?  These  are  the  previous 
questions  to  which  some  definite  answer  must  be  found  before  teachers 
can  know  whether  what  they  do  be  right  or  wrong.  Without  such*  knowl- 
edge they  can  hope  at  the  best  to  build  in  the  child's  consciousness  but  a 
fragmentary,  incoherent  world,  not  a  cosmic  whole. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  take  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  ourselves  or  in 
the  race  to  which  we  belong,  we  must  see  ourselves  and  mankind  in  God, 
and  not  in  matter  merely.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  life  is  infinitely 
good  and  sacred,  possibly  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be  a  good  at  all,  unless 
we  believe  in  immortal  life.  But  the  teacher  derives  his  inspiration  and 
enthusiasm  from  faith  in  the  worth  of  life ;  and  therefore  from  faith  in 
God,  as  eternal  essential  life. 

"Education,"  says  Davidson,  "should  encourage  true  religion,  but  it 
should  be  free  from  sectarian  bias."  A  religion  free  from  sectarian  bias 
can  mean,  I  suppose,  only  a  religion  without  a  creed,  without  intellectual 
or  moral  principles;  a  religion,  therefore,  which  can  neither  be  taught 
nor  loved  nor  lived. 

The  phrase  "  to  encourage  religion "  shows  the  weakness  of  the 
position.  If  religion  is  anything,  it  is  the  deepest,  holiest,  and  highest ; 
and  should  be,  not  encouraged,  but  striven  for  and  cherished  infinitely. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  affirms  the  necessity  of  religious  educa- 
tion ;  and  holds  also  that  a  religion  without  dogma,  without  intellectual 
and  moral  principles,  is  a  meaningless  religion.  But,  having  a  clear  view 
of  the  obstacles  to  a  denominational  system  of  state  schools  in  a  country 
like  ours,  he  throws  the  whole  burden  of  religious  instruction  on  the 
family  and  the  church.  In  America,  however,  a  very  large  number  of 
families  have  no  positive  religious  belief  or  feeling.     Again,  it  is  the 
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teo()ency  of  free  schools  to  diminish  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility. 
When  the  state  or  the  church  assumes  the  labor  and  the  expense  of 
instructing  children,  fathers  and  mothers  easily  persuade  themselves  that 
in  sending  them  to  schools  thus  provided  they  are  quit  of  further  obliga- 
tion, so  far  as  their  mental  and  moral  instruction  is  concerned ;  and 
hence  in  our  country  the  homes  in  which  no  serious  religious  education 
is  given  are  increasingly  numerous. 

There  are  grave  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  churches  are  unable 

effectively  to  perform   this  all-important  work.     But  a  small  part  of  the 

children  attend  Sunday  school ;  and  if  all  attended,  a  lesson  of  an  hour 

or  two  once  in  seven  days  can  produce  no  deep  or  lasting  impressions. 

The  result,  then,  of  our  present  educational   methods  and  means  can 

hardly  be  other  than  a  general  religious  atrophy;  and  should  this  take 

place,  we  shall  be  driven  to  confront  the  problem  whether  our  ideals  of 

manhood  and  womanhood,  of  the  worth  and  sacredness  of  human  life, 

whether  our  freedom,  culture,  and  morality  can  survive.     Religion  and 

virtue  are  the  most  essential  elements  of  humanity,  and  they  can  be 

taught ;  but  they  are  the  most  difficult  of  things  to  teach,  because  those 

alone  in  whom   they  are  a  life-principle,  bodying  itself  in  a  character 

which  irresistibly  inspires  reverence,  mildness,  love,  and  devotion,  can 

teach  them. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  truth  of  universal  application  ;  for  whenever  there 
is  question  of  educational  efficiency  and  progress,  the  primary  and  para- 
mount  consideration    is   not   methods   nor   buildings    nor    mechanical 
agencies  of  whatever  kind,  but  the  teacher.     "The  proof  that  one  has 
knowledge,'*  says  Aristotle,  "  is  ability  to  teach.**     Whatever  is  a  vital 
element  of  one*s  being,  whether  it  be  religion,  or  virtue,  or  aesthetic  or 
scientific  proficiency,  he  can  teach ;  and,  in  the  proper  sense,  he  can 
teach  nothing  else.     We  can  teach  what  we  know  and  love  to  those  who 
know  and  love  us.     The  rest  is  drill.     They  have  done  most  for  progress 
in  education  who  have  done  most  to  enlighten  and  inspire  teachers.     It 
is  work  of  this  kind  that  has  given  Horace  Mann  his  pre-eminence  among 
American   educators.     Much  of    his   success  was   due  doubtless  to  his 
insistence  on  the  practical  value  of  education,  on  its  influence  upon  "the 
worldly  fortune  and  estates  of  men,**  on  its  economic  worth,  its  power  to 
improve  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  commonwealth. 

Half  a  century  ago  such  an  ideal  had  even  greater  attractiveness  for 
Americans  than  at  present.  But  Horace  Mann  made  use  of  his  reputa- 
tion to  inspire  and  enforce  better  things.  He  pleaded  for  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools,  holding  that  in  every  system  of  education  the 
principal  need  is  competent  teachers. 

The  normal  schools  which  have  been  founded  all  over  the  country 
have  rendered  important  service  ;  but  we  have  passed  the  point  of  view  of 
their  early  advocates,  and  see  clearly  that  the  training  which  even  the  best 
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of  them  can  give  is  insufficient.  The  teacher's  profession,  like  every 
other,  is  a  specialty;  and  if  he  have  merely  a  professional  knowledge  and 
skill,  he  is  necessarily  narrow,  partial,  and  unappreciative  of  the  best. 
He  lacks  the  philosophic  mind,  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  truth,  which, 
whatever  his  subject,  will  enable  him  to  keep  in  view  the  wide  fields  of 
life  and  knowledge,  and  so  to  guide  his  pupils  to  live  with  greater  con- 
sciousness and  power  in  their  whole  being.  Hence  we  shall  more  and 
more  demand  of  those  who  apply  for  admission  into  the  normal  schools 
that  they  come  with  minds  seriously  cultivated.  We  have  begun  to 
establish  teachers*  colleges  and  to  affiliate  them  with  our  universities, 
making  education  a  faculty  like  law  or  medicine  or  theology.  This  uni: 
versity  faculty  will  help  us  to  form  a  race  of  professional  teachers  who 
shall  possess  the  requisite  literary,  scientific,  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  skill ;  who  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  the  ideals  of  human  perfection, 
and  be  sustained  in  their  labors  by  the  love  of  human  excellence ;  who 
shall  understand  and  practice  the  art  of  stimulating  thought,  awakening 
interest,  steadying  attention,  and  cultivating  appreciativeness.  "  It  would 
be  a  great  step  in  advance,"  says  Quick,  "  if  teachers  in  general  were  as 
dissatisfied  with  themselves  as  they  usually  are  with  their  pupils." 

The  divine  discontent  is  that  of  great  toilers  who  feel  that  to  strive 
faithfully  in  a  worthy  cause  is  reward  enough. 

The  best  school  fails  in  the  case  of  many  of  its  students :  great  men 
make  themselves  great,  while  the  inferior  remain  what  they  are  in  spite  of 
persistent  efforts  to  raise  them  to  higher  planes.  But  such  considerations 
do  not  discourage  the  teacher  who  has  faith  in  the  power  of  education  to 
transform  human  life ;  and,  if  hope  deceive  him,  he  cherishes  at  least  a 
noble  illusion,  which  is  a  source  of  joy  and  strength. 

The  mother's  high  thoughts  of  the  future  of  her  child  may  never  be 
realized,  but  how  much  worse  for  her  and  for  him  would  it  not  be  if  she 
had  none  of  the  heavenly  dreams  which  the  love-inspired  imagination 
evokes  to  make  life  fair  and  fragrant !  The  wise  take  an  exalted  view  of 
the  teacher's  office,  and  they  know  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  beset. 
He  is  made  to  bear  the  sins  of  parents  and  the  corruptions  of  society. 
His  merit  is  little  recognized,  and  his  work  is  poorly  paid.  The  ignorant 
take  the  liberty  to  instruct  him,  and  they  who  care  nothing  for  education 
become  interested  when  he  is  to  be  found  fault  with.  The  results  of  his 
labors  are  uncertain  and  remote,  and  those  he  has  most  helped  rarely 
think  it  necessary  to  be  thankful.  But  if  he  know  how  to  do  his  work 
and  love  it,  he  cannot  be  discouraged. 

And,  after  all,  both  he  and  his  work  are  appreciated  now  as  never  before. 
Teaching  has  become  a  profession  ;  and  the  body  of  teachers,  conscious 
of  the  general  approval,  are  impelled  to  more  serious  efforts  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  skill ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  exercise  an  increasing 
influence  in  molding  public  opinion  and  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
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nation.     Holding  aloof  from  religious  controversy  and  political  strife, 
they  are  drawn  more  and  more  to  give  all  their  thought  and  energy  to 
create  schools  which  shall  best  develop,  illumine,  and  purify  man's  whole 
being.     To  accomplish  this,  two  things  above  all  others  are  necessary : 
to  enlighten  and  strengthen  faith  in  the  surpassing  worth  of  education, 
not  merely  as  a  means  to  common  success,  but  as  an  end  in  itself;  and 
then  to  induce  the  wisest  and  noblest  men  and  women  to  become  teach- 
ers.    We  must  help  greater  and  greater  numbers  to  understand  and  love 
the  ideal  of  human  perfection,  and  to  believe  in  education  for  the  trans- 
formation it  is  capable  of  working  in  man  and  in  society.     It  doubtless 
equips  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  for  the  race  for  wealth  and  place ; 
but  it  does  better  things  also.     It  gives  to  human  beings  capacity  for 
higher  life,  for  purer  pleasures,  for  more  perfect  freedom.     It  is  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  secrets  of  nature ;  it  is  the  password  to  the  delightful 
world  of  best  human  thought  and  achievement,  making  the  wisest  and 
noblest  who  have  lived  or  are  now  living  the  familiar  acquaintances  of  all 
rightly  cultivated  minds.     It  makes  us  able  to  gain  a  livelihood ;  and, 
what  is  infinitely  more  precious,  it  inspires  the  wisdom  which  shows  us 
how  to  live. 

The  more  comprehensive  our  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  power  of  edu- 
cation becomes,  the  easier  shall  it  be  to  persuade  the  best  men  and 
women  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching ;  for  we  shall  make  them  feel 
that  the  teacher  does  not  take  up  a  trade,  but  the  highest  of  arts  —  the 
art  of  fashioning  immortal  souls  in  the  light  of  the  ideals  of  truth,  good- 
ness, and  beauty.  "A  teacher," says  Thring,  "is  one  who  has  liberty  and 
time,  and  heart  enough  and  head  enough,  to  be  a  master  in  the  kingdom 
of  life." 

Education  is  furtherance  of  life ;  and  instruction  is  educative  only 
when  the  knowledge  acquired  gives  truier  ideas  of  the  worth  of  life,  and 
supplies  motives  for  right  living.     The  teacher's  business  —  his  sole  busi- 
ness, one  might  say — is  to  awaken  and  confirm  interest  in  the  things 
which  make  for  purer  and  richer  life ;  for  interest  compels  and  holds 
attention  ;  and  interest  and  attention  result  in  observation  and  accuracy, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  cultivated  minds.     If  our  interests  were 
as  manifold  as  the  thoughts  and  labors  of  all  men,  we  should  all  find  it 
possible  to  approach  to  completeness  of  living;  for  it  is  easy  to  live  in 
the  things  which  interest  us.     He  who  is  shut  in  the  circle  of  his  family 
or  his  business  or  his  profession  is  necessarily  a  partial  and  mechanical 
man,  whose  relations  with  God  and  men  cannot  be  full  and  vital.     The 
world  of  his  consciousness  is  fragmentary  and  hard,  not  whole  and  fluid. 
He  is  alive  but  at  points.     When  the  flame  of  his  existence  is  extin- 
guished, it  goes  out  in  utter  darkness ;  for  he  has  kindled  no  celestial  fire 
in  other  minds  and  hearts.     Such  a  one  cannot  be  a  teacher,  for  he  can- 
not illumine  the  mind  or  speak  to  the  heart ;  and  it  is  with  minds  and 
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hearts  that  he  must  forever  occupy  himself.  What  is  knowledge  but  a 
mind  knowing  ?  What  is  love  but  a  heart  loving  ?  In  books  there  are 
symbols  of  knowledge,  but  knowledge  itself  exists  in  minds  alone.  Hence, 
whatever  his  matter,  the  teacher  looks  always  to  training  of  mind  and 
building  of  character,  and  to  the  information  he  imparts  chiefly  in  its 
bearing  on  this  end  of  all  education.  From  his  point  of  view,  a  yearn- 
ing for  knowledge,  faith  in  its  worth,  in  the  ability  and  delight  it  gives, 
is  more  important  than  knowledge  itself.  A  taste  for  study,  a  passion  for 
mental  exercise,  compels  to  self-education  ;  whereas  one  who  knows  many 
things,  but  is  indifferent  and  indolent,  forgets  what  he  knows. 

Information  is,  of  course,  indispensable,  and  the  methods  by  which  it 
may  be  best  imparted  must  be  known  and  employed  by  the  teacher ;  but 
the  end  is  a  cultivated  mind,  opening  to  the  light  as  flowers  to  the  morn- 
ing rays,  athirst  for  knowledge  as  the  growing  corn  for  rain  and  sunshine. 
In  a  rightly  educated  mind  intellectual  culture  is  inseparable  from  moral 
culture.  They  spring  from  the  same  root  and  are  nourished  by  like  ele- 
ments. They  are  but  different  determinations  of  the  one  original  feeling, 
which,  so  far  as  man  may  know,  is  the  ultimate  essence  of  life.  Moral 
character  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  temple  of  life  can  stand 
symmetrical  and  secure  ;  and  hence  there  is  a  general  agreement  among 
serious  thinkers  that  the  primary  aim  and  end  of  education  is  to  form 
character. 

As  moral  culture  is  the  most  indispensable,  it  is  the  most  completely 
within  the  power  of  those  who  know  how  to  educate.  It  is  possible  to 
make  saints  of  sinners,  heroes  of  cowards,  truth-lovers  of  liars ;  to  give 
magnanimity  to  the  envious  and  nobility  to  the  mean  and  miserly;  but 
it  is  possible  only  when  we  touch  man's  deepest  nature  and  awaken  within 
him  a  consciousness  of  God's  presence  in  his  soul ;  for  it  is  only  when  he 
feels  that  he  lives  in  the  Eternal  Father  that  he  is  made  capable  of  bound- 
less devotion,  that  his  will  lays  hold  on  permanent  principles  and  is 
determined  by  them  to  freedom  and  right. 

When  men  lose  the  firm  grasp  of  the  eternal  verities,  character  tends 
to  disappear,  for  at  such  a  time  it  becomes  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
high  or  spiritual  thing  is  true  or  worth  while.  Faith  in  the  goodness  of 
life  is  undermined,  and  the  multitude  are  left  to  drift  at  the  mercy  of  pas- 
sions and  whims,  having  lost  the  power  to  believe  in  the  soul  or  to  love 
aught  with  all  their  hearts.  At  such  a  time  there  is  more  urgent  need  that 
those  who  have  influence  and  authority  should  consecrate  themselves  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  foundations  of  life ;  that  the  young  especially 
may  be  made  to  feel  that  virtue  is  power  and  courage,  wisdom  and  joy, 
sympathy  and  blessedness ;  that  they  may  learn  reverence  and  obedience, 
respect  for  others,  without  which  self-respect  is  not  possible;  that  they 
may  come  to  understand  that  all  genuine  progress  is  progress  of  spirit ; 
that  in  all  relations,  human  and  divine,  piety  is  the  indispensable  thing, 
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useful  alike  for  the  life  which  now  is  and  for  that  which  is  to  be.  Such  a 
fortune  as  ours  has  not  been  given  to  any  other  people.  Our  life  sprang 
from  the  love  of  religion  and  liberty,  and,  if  it  is  to  endure,  it  must  be 
preserved  by  the  principles  from  which  it  sprang ;  and,  if  these  principles 
are  to  remain  with  us  as  the  vital  force  of  all  our  hoping  and  striving, 
they  must  be  implanted  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young. 


WHAT  IS  A  FADf 


SUPERINTENDENT    F.    LOUIS   SOLDAN,  CITY    SCHOOLS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  discussion  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
called  "fads  in   education."     The  charge  is  made  that  public  schools 
undertake  to  teach  too  much  of  what  is  not  necessary,  and   thereby 
neglect  the  essentials.     While  all  agree  that  fads  should  have  no  place  in 
public  education,  there  is  the  widest  possible  difference  in  regard  to  the 
question,  "What  is  a  fad  ?"     A  school  fad  might  be  defined  as  a  persist- 
ent departure  from  educational  common -sense.     Single  errors  constitute 
no  fad.     A  fad  is  a  defect  which  is  systematized.     It  is  error  masking  as 
achievement  or  progress. 


THE    FAD    OF    "SUPERFLUITY** 


Some  well-meaning  and  intelligent  critics  of  the  public  schools  charge 

that  education  has  run  mad   by  including  many  superfluities  into  its 

course.    The  so-called  "newer  studies" — namely,  drawing,  music,  nature 

study,  and  art  —  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these  attacks.     The  writer  of 

this  paper  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  many  people.     The  answers  have 

been  used  to  some  extent  in  this  paper.     The  president  of  an  association 

of  parents  and  patrons  of  public  schools  writes :  "  In  my  opinion,  the 

first  school  superintendent  who  rises  to  the  occasion  and  has  these  '  fads  * 

discontinued  in  the  public  schools  will  win  for  himself  fame  beyond  any 

other  measure  he  can  advocate.**     He  explains  that  he  refers  to  drawing 

and  singing. 

These  studies  are  not  fads  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  tacitly 
assumed  in  such  criticisms  that  it  is  the  sole  function  of  education  to 
prepare  for  some  special  business  of  life.  Since  only  a  few  children  will 
become  artists  or  musicians,  for  the  great  majority  who  are  not  to  become 
artists  or  musicians  it  is  supposed  that  training  in  drawing  and  music  is 
thrown  away.  This  would  be  an  insuperable  objection,  if  these  studies 
did  not  impart  training  of  human  importance  and  general  educational 
application.  Education  does  not  prepare  for  any  special  business  or 
vocation,  but  for  life.  The  cultivation  of  eye  and  hand  and  taste  is  of 
importance  in  all  callings.  The  educational  universality  of  these  studies 
is  their  defense.      In  this  age  even  an  elementary  education   should 
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include  some  of  the  elements  of  science,  or  the  child  remains  in  brutal 
ignorance  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Music,  in  the  sense  of  class- 
singing,  is  an  element  of  public  instruction  that  is  underestimated  by  the 
thoughtless  only.  Drawing  has  some  features  of  universal  educational 
value  in  every  school,  and  in  industrial  centers  it  ranks  among  the 
important  studies.  Manual  training  and  lessons  in  cooking  have  both 
social  and  general  educational  value ;  their  aim  never  has  been  to  train 
carpenters  or  cooks.  While  these  studies  find  strong  advocates  among 
the  thoughtful  in  the  community,  and  among  the  teachers,  it  is  proper  to 
remember  that  they  may  suffer  by  being  unduly  magnified  in  a  course  of 
instruction.  They  occupy  a  position  essentially  different  from  that  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  They  have  neither 
found  such  universal  adoption,  nor  have  they  been  given  as  great  a  share 
of  time,  nor  have  they  rooted  as  deeply  in  the  approval  of  public  con- 
science, as  the  older  studies.  Moreover,  they  have  not  become  fully 
ingrafted  or  correlated  with  the  rest  of  the  schoolroom  work.  As  a  rule, 
their  conduct  lies  in  the  hands  of  supervisors  who  make  this  specialty 
their  whole  work.  In  such  case  their  adjustment  to  the  claim  of  the 
other  educational  work  is  apt,  at  times,  to  be  neglected,  and  an  undue 
amount  of  time  and  attention  may  be  exacted  from  teachers  and  pupils. 
These  studies  are  of  the  highest  educational  value ;  they  may  become  fads 
if  they  step  beyond  the  limit  of  their  general  educational  usefulness. 

FADS    OF    ECCENTRICITY 

This  class  of  fads  may  be  made  clearer  by  an  illustration  :  A  few  years 
ago  some  person  suggested  that  the  daily  rotation  of  the  various  studies 
in  the  program  was  objectionable,  and  that,  instead  of  an  hour  in  arith- 
metic, followed  by  an  hour  in  geography,  and  perhaps  an  hour  in  history, 
a  different  division  of  time  was  preferable.  Consequently,  he  undertook 
to  teach  all  the  arithmetic  of  the  school  term  by  taking  five  weeks'  solid 
work  in  arithmetic  at  the  rate  of  five  hours  a  day.  Even  this  idea  had 
some  followers. 

The  words  "fad,"  "frill,"  "fringe,"  which  are  used  frequently  as 
synonyms,  apply  to  this  cljiss  with  particular  force.  The  idea  underlying 
them  seems  to  be  that  of  fashionable  ornament  in  contrast  with  plain 
dress.  The  idea  of  fad  often  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  personal 
vanity,  a  manifest  desire  to  attract  attention  by  appearance  rather  than 
by  merit.  There  is  a  "  sport "  with  new  things  which  takes  possession  of 
its  votaries  and  makes  them  lie  in  wait  for  things  novel  and  strange. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  fads,  as  well  as  of  others,  that  they 
are  launched  into  the  world  with  liberal  promises  of  the  important  results 
which  they  will  accomplish.  The  fad*s  reason  for  existence  lies  in  the 
promised  achievement  of  the  future  rather  than  in  the  experience  of  the 
past  or  the  needs  of  the  present. 
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FADS   OF   THEORY 

The  existence  of  fads  in  modern  education  is  by  no  means  discour- 
aging. Zeal  and  enthusiasm  are  in  evidence  in  all  of  them.  Not  a  few  of 
them  arise  from  the  very  wealth  of  educational  thought,  and  from  an 
abundance  of  ingenious  theory.  Fads  are  at  times  evidences  of  great 
interest  in  new  educational  theories  which,  while  not  always  expressed  in 
^  terms  clear  and  conclusive,  are,  for  that  very  reason,  for  some,  fascinating 
and  attractive.  One  should  imagine  that  the  hopeless  entanglement 
which  stares  us  in  the  face  in  the  discussion  of  new  and  old  education, 
of  the  new  studies  and  the  three  R's,  of  prescribed  courses  of  study  or 
individual  plans,  should  be  in  itself  enough  to  make  the  teacher  with- 
draw from  the  path  leading  into  quagmire,  and  keep  to  the  broader  road 
of  conservative  teaching.     But  mysticism  never  lacks  disciples. 

Much  error  has  arisen  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  function  of  the 
school,  which  I  take  to  be  the  development  of  power  thru  instruction  in 
the  conventional  studies.     Public  opinion  would  probably  classify  as  a 
fad  the  attempt  to  "  develop  power"  to  the  exclusion  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic     School  education  is  an  unfolding  process.     But  it  is 
more  than  the  unfolding  of  what  is  in  the  child.     Knowledge  from  with- 
out, and  experience  and  life  from  without,  must   be  carried  into  the 
child-soul. 

The  child  is  not  the  self-contained  aim  and  orbit  of  education.    Edu- 
cation comprises  a  larger  world.     It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  child 
is  educated  for  himself;  he  is  educated  for  manhood.    He  is  trained,  not 
for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  shall  be.     There  are  in  him  childish  ways 
which  must  be  cast  off  and  rejected  in  the  process  of  education.    Childish 
life  and  thoughts  are  scaffoldings  which  are  discarded  as  he  advances. 
Education  has  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  idea  that  the  requirements 
^d  duties  of  adult  life,  the  ideals  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood, 
form  the  aims  of  child  education.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ways  and 
means,  and  the  processes,  of  education  are  fixed  by  the  natural  conditions 
of  child-life.     The  aim  lies  in  the  future;  the  means  are  determined  by 
present  conditions.     Childhood  is  naturally  the  happiest  time  of  life, 
but  the  incidental  aim  that  education  should   make  the  child   happy 
would  be  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  greater  aim,  namely,  the  happi- 
ness and  strength  of  the  adult.     The  educator  should  not,  cannot,  with- 
out educational   hazard,  step  down  and   lose  his  owi>  identity  in    his 
otherwise  proper  endeavor  to  adjust  himself  to  the  child's  life  and  ways. 
He  must  stand  erect  and  kindly  lead  the  child  to  walk  with  him  toward 
his  future.     He  adjusts  himself  to  the  child  so  far  only  as  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  him  to  the  serious  purposes  of  education.     School  education 
should  be  childlike  in  its  simplicity  and  clearness;  to  make  it  childish  in 
tone  or  subject-matter  would  be  a  fad. 

Whenever    school   education   separates   itself   from  instruction,  and 
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"  development  of  faculties  **  is  divorced  from"  the  pursuit  of  serious  study, 
then  the  fad  makes  its  appearance.  Among  many  of  the  great  sayings 
of  Herbart,  none  is  more  important  than  his  remark:  ''I  confess  that  I 
can  not  realize  education  apart  from  instruction." 

While  the  older  methods  of  education  had  to  be  reminded  constantly 
that  "all  work  and  no  play  makes  a  dull  boy,"  there  are  some  well- 
meaning,  progressive,  and  vigorous  teachers  who  must  be  told  constantly 
that  "all  play  and  no  work  will  not  make  a  man." 

A  reliable  eyewitness  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  she  paid 
to  a  room  in  a  large  school  :  The  morning  began  with  what  is  called  an 
"observation  lesson."  The  children  were  encouraged  to  relate  what  they 
thought  noteworthy  of  their  experience  of  the  previous  evening.  One 
of  the  children  related  that  they  had  an  evening  party  at  home,  that 
they  lived  upstairs,  and  that  they  had  carried  up  two  kegs  of  beer ;  that 
when  they  were  thru  with  this  they  had  carried  up  a  keg  of  whisky. 
They  had  a  very  good  time.  The  teacher,  very  wisely,  said  at  this  stage : 
"Now  let  us  hear  from  some  of  the  other  children."  (I  beg  to  remind 
my  audience  that  this  is  a  report  of  an  actually  observed  morning.)  The 
second  series  of  exercises  consisted  in  games  fashioned  somewhat  after 
the  kindergarten  games.  The  next  was  the  naming  of  classic  pictures. 
Pictures  pasted  on  cards  (Perry  pictures,  if  I  am  not  mistaken)  were  held 
up  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  class  supplied  the  name  :  "The  Pharisee," 
"Correggio*s  Madonna,"  "Thorwaldsen's  Evening,"  etc.  The  next  exer- 
cise was  one  in  posing,  the  children  imitating,  by  the  way  they  stood,  cer- 
tain pictures  which  they  had  seen.  Thus  one  boy  stepped  forward,  looked 
about  for  some  object,  took  hold  of  a  feather  duster,  and,  leaning  on  it, 
one  end  of  it  on  the  floor,  he  looked  up  with  a  set  expression  in  his  face. 
The  class  shouted,  "  The  man  with  the  hoe  !  "  The  next  exercise  was 
called  "  rhythmic  movement."  Ten  children  danced  the  Virginia  reel 
and  eight  children  the  lancers.  The  next  exercise,  finally,  was  one  in 
practical  reading.  A  sentence  was  exhibited  quickly,  and  the  children 
then  gave  the  words  of  the- sentence.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  rest  of 
the  day,  after  the  visitor  had  left,  was  given  to  the  various  traditional 
work  of  the  schools. 

FADS    OF    EXAGGERATION 

Aristotle  defined  virtue  as  a  means  between  two  extremes.  Thus  he 
thought  that  wise  economy  was  a  virtue,  while  those  who  practiced  too 
much  or  too  little  economy,  the  miser  and  the  spendthrift,  represented 
the  extremes  of  vice.  In  a  similar  way  the  correct  educational  practice  or 
idea  is  capable  of  abuse  and  exaggeration,  and  the  result  is  a  fad.  A  fad, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  practice  which  carries  some  valuable  idea 
beyond  reasonable  limits  and  proper  proportion.  Thus,  Pestalozzi's  idea 
of  objective  teaching  was  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  educational 
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science  and  practice.     No  lesson  is  more  easily  learned  than  when  it 

can  be  taught  thru  the  eye.     But  the  correct  and  beneficial  principle  of 

objective  teaching  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  a 

harmful  practice.     In  arithmetic,  for  instance,  the  real  value  of  the  study 

lies  in  the  power  of  mathematical  inference  and  deduction.     While  all 

arithmetic  work  begins  with  the  use  of  objects,  and  while  many  of  the 

new  steps,  even  in  advanced  work,  will  gain  by  objective  illustration,  these 

must  be   discarded  as  soon  as  they  have  answered  their  purpose,  and 

mathematical    reasoning   must  take   their    place.      Objective   teaching, 

whether  it  be  called  by  Pestalozzi's  old  name  or  by  the  more  modern 

names  of  visualizing  and  aurizing,  if  carried  to  the  extreme,  may  become 

a  harmful  practice.     Children  are  thinking  beings,  and  it  is  proper  for 

the  teacher  to  take  it  for  granted  that  not  everything  must  be  objectified 

and  "visualized"  and  "aurized.**     It  was  the  mistake  of  the  instructor 

in  a  room  visited  by  one  of  our  teachers  to  try  to  visualize  the  perfectly 

plain  story  of  the  two  goats  who  tried  to  cross  from  opposite  directions  a 

plank  bridging  a  creek,  and  began  to  butt  against  each  other.      The 

teacher  "  visualized  "  the  story  by  selecting  two  children  to  act  the  part 

of  the  goats. 

The  great  aim  in  all  instruction  in  reading,  from  the  primary  grade 
to  the  highest,  is  that  the  child  should  see  thru  the  words  and  the  forms 
of  the  printed  page,  and  have  his  mind  steadily  fixed  on  the  ideas 
to  be  conveyed.  The  application  of  the  idea,  however,  at  present  in  use 
in  some  school  in  one  of  the  large  cities  is  by  no  means  free  from  objec- 
tion: in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  children  read  words  instead  of 
ideas,  all  reading  aloud  has  been  abandoned.  The  children  read  silently, 
and  show  that  they  understand  what  they  have  read  thru  oral  and  written 
recitation. 

No  more  legitimate  demand  can  be  made  on  the  school  than  that  of 

concentration,  in  the  sense  that  there  should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  a 

connection  established  between  the  various  branches  of  instruction  —  that 

they  should  mutually  supplement  each  other.     But  even  this  valuable 

idea  may  become  an  error  if  carried  beyond  the  limit  of  common -sense. 

A  iady  reported  to  me  the  following  incident  :  A  teacher  who  prided 

herself  on  correlating  all   subjects  in  the  school   curriculum  began   her 

day's  work  with  an  observation  lesson  on  apples.     This  was  followed  by 

a  reading  lesson  on  apples,  after  which  the  children  took  their  seats  and 

wrote  about  apples.     Next,  songs  about  apples  were  sung.     Apples  were 

then  divided  and  used  to  teach  fractional  parts.     As  it  was  now  time  for 

drawing,  the  children  were  sent  to  the  board  to  draw  apples.     Soon  the 

board  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  apples,  known   and  unknown   to  the 

horticulturist.     One  boy,  however,  instead  of  drawing  an  apple,  drew  a 

horse.     This  breach  of  discipline,  or  violation  of  correlation,  could  not 

be  passed  over,  so  he  was  asked  why  he  had  drawn  a  horse  instead  of  an 
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apple.     The  boy  replied :  **  Oh,  I'm  tired  of  apples,  and  so  I  drew  a 
horse  to  eat  all  the  apples  up/' 

There  is  some  merit  in  the  co-ordination  of  studies,  as  well  as  in  con- 
centration. Each  study  is,  in  a  measure,  a  complement  and  corrective  of 
the  other.  Each  must  stand  related  and  subordinate  to  the  rest.  Each 
answers  an  educational  and  an  objective  purpose.  Each  cultivates  a 
special  kind  of  activity.  If  any  one  study  is  raised  to  inordinate  impor- 
tance, or  if  it  is  deprived  of  the  corrective  influence  of  the  other,  har- 
monious education  is  endangered.  Language  ranks  easily  first  in  the 
common-school  course,  yet,  if  literary  studies  were  exaggerated  without 
being  corrected  thru  the  touch  with  life,  with  nature,  or  thru  the  exact- 
ness and  precision  of  mathematics,  mental  development  would  tend 
toward  the  verbal,  the  fanciful,  the  imaginative,  and  the  dreamy.  Liter- 
ary studies,  with  their  wide  horizon,  their  possible  tendency  toward  the 
Imaginative,  the  diffused,  and  the  indefinite,  need  the  counterbalancing 
influence  of  the  precise  terseness  and  close  deduction  of  mathematical 
studies.  Equipoise  and  balance  in  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  are 
needed  as  much  as  concentration. 

ORIGIN    OF    FADS 

Fads  have  presumably  existed  under  some  name  or  other  since  the 
beginning  of  education,  but  their  growth  has  perhaps  been  more  marked 
in  our  own  days  than  in  former  times  A  person  fond  of  paradoxes 
might  say  that  fifty  years  ago  the  art  of  teaching  consisted  of  matter 
alone,  without  much  method.  The  learning  of  the  data  of  information 
proceeded  without  the  use  of  much  pedagogical  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  said  of  the  present  time  that  in  some  places  the  art  of 
instruction  is  all  method  and  little  matter.  The  data  of  information  are 
overshadowed  by  the  skill  of  the  teacher  and  by  illustrative  and  explana- 
tory devices.  The  machinery  receives  more  attention  than  the  output. 
The  rigid  course  of  study  of  the  old  school,  as  it  existed  thirty  years  ago, 
the  regular  examination  of  classes  by  principals  and  superintendents  on 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons,  allowed  very  little  latitude  for  growth 
of  education  weeds  or  fads. 

Where  a  certain  kind  of  school  work,  defined  in  quantity,  is  prescribed 
and  must  be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  time,  instruction 
is  not  likely  to  lose  its  concentration  and  force.  While  there  are  grave 
objections  to  a  hard  and  fast  course  of  study  extending  to  every  detail,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  course  of  study  that  it  was  a 
safeguard  against  fads  and  whims. 

FADS    OF    ROUTINE    AND   TRADITION 

The  teacher  of  the  present  day  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  super- 
fluities in  modern  instruction.  Some  of  them  have  been  bequeathed  to 
him  by  the  past.     Some  of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  are  burdened 
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with  topics  and   subdivided  subjects  which  answer  neither  any  specific 
educational  purpose  nor  any.  demand  of  life.     In  one  of  the  best  mono- 
graphs published  during  the  current  year  on  the  essentials  of  mathematical 
teaching  the  author  shows  how  the  peculiar  mercantile  conditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  study  of  arithmetic  first  came  into  use,  and  when 
the  earliest  textbooks  were  written,  led  to  the  insertion  of  certain  topics 
in  arithmetic  which  were  then  useful,  but  for  which,  with  the  changes  in 
modern  life,  every  necessity  has  passed  away.     These  topics  have  survived 
in  text-books  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  former 
hooks  in  arithmetic. 

PUBLIC-OPINION    FADS 

Public  opinion  has  not  infrequently  abused  the  term  ''fad"  and 
branded  with  it  almost  every  progressive  movement  in  education.  When 
I  asked  a  prominent  teacher,  "What  is  a  fad?"  he  answered  promptly : 
"Anything  is  called  a  fad  which  is  done  in  a  way  different  from  that  in 
which  somebody  was  taught  when  he  was  a  child." 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  fads  are  not  of  the  teachers'  creation,  but 
originate  in  the  community  itself.  The  many  fads  which  must  be  put  to 
the  account  of  teacher  and  -superintendent  are  sad  enough,  but  they  do 
not  begin  to  be  as  pernicious  and  long-lasting  as  the  harm  that  may  be 
done  when  a  strong  and  masterful  man  with  a  hobby  gets  into  a  leading 
position  on  a  school  board,  and  drives  his  fellow-members  before  him  in 
the  narrow  path  of  his  special  fad. 

The  people  are  collectively  honest,  and  their  verdict  is  wise.  Opinions 
of  classes  and  individuals,  however,  no  matter  how  loudly  or  emphatically 
expressed,  are  at  times  unwise.  The  history  of  past  decades  has  seen  the 
rise  of  naany,  and  the  decline  of  some,  of  the  fads  of  this  origin.  There 
IS,  for  instance,  the  faddish  idea  that  a  laborer  needs  no  education,  that 
worknaen  are  spoiled  by  too  much  schooling ;  there  is  the  "three  R "  fad  ; 
there  is  the  "education  makes  criminals"  fad. 

The  claim  that  spelling  should  receive  a  proper  amount  of  attention, 
sod  is  an  important  part  of  public-school  training,  is  valid.  If  the  demand 
'\i  made,  however,  that  to  this  study  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion be  given,  even  spelling  may  become  a  fad.  Drill  in  spelling  is  a 
mechanical  device,  and  in  the  poorest  imaginable  school  mechanical  drill 
is  always  most  prominent. 

The  "quick  promotion  "  fad  has  done  immeasurable  harm.  Children, 
against  the  wish  and  view  of  their  teacher,  have,  in  places,  been  forced 
into  higher  grades  than  the  one  for  which  they  were  fit,  and  their  educa- 
tional progress  has  been  impaired  and  ruined  thereby.  The  teacher  and 
principal  who  in  such  cases  quietly  and  pleasantly,  but  at  the  same  time 
firmly,  stands  his  ground  is  a  blessing  to  the  child  and  to  the  parent. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  in  this  connection  more  leniently  of  Rousseau's 
paradox:    "The  aim  of  education  is  not  to  gain  time,  but  to  lose  it." 
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One  of  the  worst  fads  of  our  day  is  the  "extreme  indulgence"  fad. 
The  practice  is  bad  which  lets  the  child  have  his  way  when  he  is 
unreasonable,  and  lets  him  regulate  his  relations  to  school  and  home  in 
accordance  with  his  pleasure  instead  of  in  accordance  with  clear  duties. 
"I  wish  you  would  make  him  come  to  time/*  said  a  kind  mother  to  a 
teacher  who  had  sent  for  her  on  account  of  the  frequent  tardiness  of  the 
child;  "but  the  fact  is,  I  cannot  make  him  get  up  in  the  morning,  and 
he  will  not  go  to  bed  when  it  is  time."  If  the  parent  abdicates  the 
educational  control  of  his  child,  he  makes  a  pernicious  error  and  indulges 
in  a  common,  but  objectionable,  fad.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  be 
faithful  to  his  little  duties  as  soon  as  his  power  in  any  direction  is  ade- 
quate to  this  educational  demand. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  of  the  idiosyncrasies  and  petty  errors  may  be  avoided  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  universal  principles  of  education  and  by  subjecting  all  innova- 
tions to  the  test  of  universality.  The  schools  are  common  schools.  No 
practice  or  study  which  is  serviceable  for  specific  walks  of  life  alone  can 
find,  legitimately,  a  place  in  public  education. 

The  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  of  American  teachers, 
has  thrown  enough  safeguards  around  the  public  schools  to  prevent  fads 
and  petty  errors  from  becoming  universal.  The  task  of  the  school  is  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  recognized  subjects  of  instruction.  Growth 
must  proceed  thru  the  acquisition  of  information.  Progress  does  not 
lie  in  the  increase  of  studies,  not  in  the  excess  of  data,  but  in  the  definite- 
ness  of  ideas,  the  logical  grouping  of  facts,  the  clearness  of  insight,  and 
the  gradual  strengthening  of  judgment.  When  new  studies  or  practices 
are  introduced  for  educational  reasons,  the  teacher  must  be  ready  to 
account  for  the  same  to  public  opinion.  The  aim  of  education  is  not 
merely  to  prepare  for  life,  nor  is  it  merely  to  develop  power.  Each  of 
these  aims,  taken  separately,  leads  to  error  and  fad.  Their  joint  and 
universal  consideration  constitutes  harmonious  education. 


DISCUSSION 


William  K.  Fowler,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lincoln,  Neb. —  A 
school  fad  is  a  part  or  a  line  of  school  work  with  which  one  is  not  in  full  accord  or  sym- 
pathy, thru  ignorance  of  its  purport  or  on  account  of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  With 
many,  a  fad  is  a  moving  from  the  letter  r  up  or  down  the  alphabet.  It  is  a  schoolroom 
innovation  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  an  advance  breeze  from  the  progressive  edu- 
cators of  the  Windy  City.  It  is  a  perennial  topic  for  a  Chicago  newspaper  editorial.  It 
may  be  a  good  thing,  spoiled  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  It  may  be  the  result  of  misin- 
formed, misdirected,  or  misapplied  energy.     A  fad  or  innovation  may  be  harmless  in  the 
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hands  of  its  originator,  but  very  harmful  with  some  base  imitator.  It  is  a  layman's 
exterior  view  of  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  viewed  disconnectedly,  and  not  only  thru 
\  glass,  darkly,  but  ofttimes  thru  a  stone  or  brick  wall. 

Fads  vary  in  degree,  in  the  elements  of  time  and  locality.  They  vary  in  continuity 
and  in  regularity.  They  are  different  things  in  different  times  at  different  places.  They 
bave  their  exits  and  their  entrances.  They  come  and  go,  as  do  the  measles.  They  may 
be  in  the  full  glare  of  the  footlights  or  behind  the  scenes.  Time  alone  proves  their  value 
or  their  worthlessness,  and  that  which  is  righteously  dubbed  a  fad  will  fade  as  a  fashion 
of  the  hour. 

A  fad's  advocate  is  called  a  faddist.  Faddists  are  of  two  kinds  —  zealots  and  adver- 
tisers. The  former  require  protection,  caution,  sound  counsel,  a  "  blend,"  and  "  discree- 
mination."  The  latter  require  exposure  —  long  time !  A  faddist  may  be  a  crank  or  an 
enthosiast. 

Fads  are  of  two  kinds,  ephemeral  and  eternal,  and  mortal  man,  be  he  editor  or  edu- 
cator, cannot  always  classify  them.  A  fancy  today  may  be  a  fad  tomorrow,  a  foible  the 
next  day,  and,  in  the  hands  of  some  unbalanced  enthusiast,  a  fool-thing  thereafter.  A 
fad  is  sometimes  dubbed  a  frill,  a  fringe,  a  flowery  or  a  floury  thing ;  but  others,  who  do 
not  feel  bound  by  the  alliterative  /)  deem  it  a  weedy  thing  or  a  bit  of  pastry.  The  fad 
we  are  to  discuss,  however,  is  now  in  the  schoolroom,  and  either  has  no  place  there  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  is  exaggerated  temporarily  beyond  its  relative  value. 

We  do  not  now  consider  geography  a  fad,  but  the  courtiers  of  Isabella  of  Spain  said 
that  subject  was  a  fad  with  one  Christopher  Columbus.  Some  150  years  later  free  educa- 
tion for  all  the  people  was  a  fad  in  New  England. 

A  half-century  ago  the  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship  was  hailed  as  a  fad ;  it  was 
opposed  because  it  was  said  to  destroy  individuality  and  character  in  penmanship.  Today 
the  vertical  system  is  termed  a  fad  and  opposed  for  precisely  the  same  reasons ;  but  the 
one  had  and  the  other  has  a  mission  to  perform ;  each  was  a  distinct  step  in  advance  ; 
c^h  received  or  will  receive  modification,  but  each  systematized  the  work  and  called 
Motion  anew  to  a  most  important  subject. 

United  States  history  can  hardly  be  classed  as  one  of  the  older,  highly  approved, 
<iccply  rooted  subjects.  The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  dates  its  inception  from 
the  introduction  of  United  States  history  into  the  public  schools  of  Indiana.  Ten  days 
^0  only  it  became  a  requirement  for  the  lowest  grade  of  teacher's  certificate  in  my  own 
sUte. 

Music  is  sometimes  and  in  some  places  termed  a  fad.  But  the  fifteen  minutes  daily 
of  instruction  in  vocal  music  in  the  schoolroom  has  a  distinct  temporary  and  a  permanent 
value  —  we  may  say  it  has  a  temporal  and  spiritual  value.  Condemn  sooner  the  two  or 
three  hours'  daily  instrumental  practice  in  the  home. 

In  many  central  states  the  consolidation  of  small  rural  schools  and  the  transportation 
of  pupils  by  public  conveyance  maybe  considered,  and  is  sometimes  termed,  a  fad,  but  it 
is  a  fad  that  will  grow  in  favor  as  its  advantages  are  better  understood  by  the  public- 
Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  rural  schools  and  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm  should 
receive  universal  approbation,  be  it  fad,  fact,  or  fancy.  Sanitary  and  hygienic  and  attract- 
ive schoolrooms  are  fads  in  some  quarters,  and  this  is  a  fad  that  should  be  universal. 

In  Nebraska  at  present  the  elements  of  agriculture,  including  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  structure  of  the  common  plants,  birds,  insects,  and  quadrupeds,  are  a  fad, 
perhaps,  but  that  great  agricultural  state  will  instruct  its  youth  thoroly  in  the  causes  and 
dependencies  of  its  commonwealth.  Last  winter  the  legislature  of  Nebraska,  in  its 
wisdom,  adopted  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  as  a  requirement  for  a 
teacher's  second-grade  county  certificate,  and  rejected  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
vocal  music  for  the  same  purpose.     Which  was  faddism  ? 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Soldan's  statement  that  "  no  practice 
or  study  which  is  serviceable  for  specific  walks  of  life  alone  can  find,  legitimately,  a  place 
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in  public  education."  I  would  not  teach  agriculture  in  the  schools  of  New  York  city, 
but  I  like  better  President  Charles  F.  Thwing's  statement :  *'  What  the  world  needs  is 
not  narrow  specialists,  but  broad  meQ  sharpened  to  a  point."  • 

Dr.  Soldan  says  that  in  a  certain  school  loud  reading  has  been  abandoned  alto- 
gether, and  silent  reading  has  taken  its  place.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  schools 
elocution  has  been  adopted  in  the  grades,  and  in  others  oratory  forms  a  part  of  the  high- 
school  course.  Of  the  two  evils,  or  fads,  give  us  the  latter.  Fifteen  county  superin- 
tendents in  my  own  state,  whose  institutes  I  visited  last  month,  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  reading  was  more  poorly  taught  in  the  rural  schools  than  any  other  sub- 
ject. Give  us  back  the  good  old-fashioned  oral  reading,  "The  Boy  and  His  Burning 
Deck,"  *' Marco  Bozzaris"  and  ''The  Advantages  of  Adversity,"  Hamlet's  soliloquy 
and  "  Lochiel's  Warning,"  John  Adams'  supposed  speech  and  Emmet's  "  Vindication." 
Send  to  the  high  school  pupils  who  can  read  easily,  pleasantly,  expressively ;  pupils  who 
have  mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading,  even  tho  they  may  not  have  read  all  the 
great  mass  of  English  literature  or  all  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece. 

Broadening  is  all  right,  if  the  depttr  is  not  affected.  Floating  idly  on  the  surface 
may  be  pleasant,  but  the  floaters  should  know  how  to  handle  their  oars,  with  a  long, 
strong,  deep,  even  pull,  as  well  as  how  to  feather-spray. 

Drawing  and  elementary  science  are  not  fads,  and  they  have  a  distinct  economic 
value  in  industrial  centers.  Manual  training  in  its  various  phases,  domestic  science,  etc., 
may  or  may  not  be  fads,  according  to  local  conditions. 

Extending  the  department-store  plan  of  the  great  universities  and  colleges  down 
thru  the  high  schools  into  the  grammar  grades  is,  I  fear,  a  dangerous  fad,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  waiting  for  our  change  indefinitely  increasing  and  the  change  itself  growing  less 
than  two-bits. 

The  experimenting  in  the  schoolrooms  of  a  city  may  not  be  the  general  practice  there, 
and  the  general  practice  in  a  city  may  not  be  followed  or  copied  elsewhere.  In  the  public 
mind  and  eye  fads  are  unduly  emphasized.  Where  fads  exist,  however,  may  be  found 
great  educational  thought  and  activity.  Fads  do  not  thrive  in  slimy  pools  or  under  moss. 
I  believe  the  great  rank  and  file  of  teachers  should  not  ape  faddists.  They  can  be  pro- 
gressive and  studious  in  their  profession,  and  yet  conservative.  Let  others  experiment 
while  teachers  teach. 

Less  than  one  hour  in  eight  is  passed  by  the  child  in  the  schoolroom  when  he  attends 
regularl}^^  thruout  the  school  year.  The  average  attendance  would  not  equal  one  hour 
in  twelve.  Perhaps  there  are  fads  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  in  society,  that  influence 
the  child,  for  good  or  for  ill.  Society  may  claim  our  youth  for  social  functions,  pink 
teas,  and  midnight  revels,  while  the  school  is  endeavoring  to  train  for  better  citizen- 
ship. And  in  which  is  the  average  home  more  interested,  the  social  function  or  the 
schoolroom  ? 

Our  schools  for  delinquents  and  defectives  are  now  striving  to  give  each  individual 
therein  that  equipment  which  will  enable  him  to  live  an  independent  life  in  the  world, 
and  the  public  schools  should  do  no  less  —  they  should  do  more  ;  that  which  they  do  in 
the  direction  of  developing  and  strengthening  an  earnest  desire  for  better  living,  for 
honest  labor,  for  higher  citizenship,  for  independence,  for  self-reliance,  is  not  faddism. 

"  God  give  us  men !    A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  have  honor  and  who  will  not  lie." 

Strengthen  the  will,  develop  purpose,  build  up  character  —  these  are  not  fads.  The 
results  will  be  a  true  measure  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  public-school  system  and  its 
legal  guardians. 
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In  spite  of  the  varying  opinions  of  teachers  and  others  upon  the  scope 
of  the  curriculum,  upon  the  relative  importance  of  interest  and  duty, 
methodical  drill  and  incidental  use,  thoroness  and  superficiality,  there 
is  a  striking  similarity  in  published  courses  of  study.  In  them  all 
we  find  practically  the  same  subjects.  There  is  no  duly  constituted 
authority  to  regulate  this  matter,  as  in  some  other  countries.  Each 
school  district  and  each  city  may  do  as  it  chooses,  yet  all  choose  alike. 
It  must  be  that  they  do  so  in  response  to  a  well-defined  demand  of 
some  sort,  and  the  demand  must  be  general,  since  the  response  is  gen- 
eral. 

The  curriculum  of  two  decades  ago  will  not  now  satisfy  the  public. 
The  studies  then  called  special,  and  not  by  any  means  generally  taught, 
as  music,  drawing,  gymnastics,  manual  training,  and  elementary  science, 
have  ceased  to  be  special  and  have  become  universal.  They  have  become 
interwoven  with  the  general  fabric  of  school  work,  and  are  to  a  large 
extent  taught  by  the  regular  teacher. 

Is  the  curriculum  overcrowded  ?  The  answer  which  anyone  makes  to 
this  question  will  depend  upon  his  conception  of  what  the  school  is  for, 
and  how  its  curriculum  is  to  be  interpreted.  If  every  child  is  to  master 
everything  mentioned  in  the  course,  if  he  is  ''to  eat  straight  thru  the 
hill  of  fare,"  then  school  life  is  all  too  brief  for  its  accomplishment. 
Just  as  in  dining,  if  we  would  be  comfortable  we  must  select  something 
that  we  can  ''eat  and  forget,"  so  in  study  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  remem- 
ber everything  that  contributes  to  mental  growth  and  health. 

In  New  Jersey,  in  1826,  it  would  seem  that  a  far  different  idea  pre- 
v^led.  Looking  over  some  accumulated  family  treasures,  recently,  I  saw 
the  original  certificate  of  which  a  copy  is  here  given.  It  is  a  testimonial 
seventy-five  years  old,  the  paper  yellow  with  age,  but  the  writing  still 
legible.     As  a  souvenir  of  old-time  ideas  it  is  interesting : 

CERTIFICATE 

Elixabeth  Crane  has  been  engaged  during  her  attendance  at  this  school  in  storing 
her  memory,  that  strong  and  capacious  storehouse  of  mankind,  with  useful  ideas — les- 
ions and  information  generally. 

Pursuant  to  this  end,  she  has  deposited  in  her  memory  for  future  use  the  multiplica- 
tion and  other  arithmetical  tables. 

She  has  repeated  the  principal  divisions  —  oceans,  islands,  etc. —  and  answered  one 
hundred  and  nine  questions  on  the  map  of  the  world. 

She  has  recited  the  principal  divisions  —  lakes,  rivers,  bays*  gulfs,  etc. — and  answered 
forty-one  questions  on  the  map  of  North  America.  She  has  defined  the  boundaries  of 
twelve  of  the  United  States,  and  repeated  ninety-five  of  the  chief  towns  and  thirty-three 
of  the  principal  rivers  belonging  to  those  twelve  states,  and  answered  eighty-six  ques- 
tions corresponding  to  the  geography  of  that  fine  country. 
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On  the  map  of  South  America  she  has  committed  to  memory  the  different  coun- 
tries belonging  to  that  great  peninsula,  and  repeated  fifty-eight  chief  towns  and  thirty- 
three  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  answered  thirty-nine  questions  corresponding  with  its 
geography. 

Let  no  one  say  hereafter  that  females  cannot  learn,  for  thai  is  an  assertion  without 
foundation. 

Elizabeth   is  a  living  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  she  merits  the  approbation  and 

encouragement  of  her  parents  and  friends. 

(Signed)        P.  Warden. 
MoRRiSTOWN,  N.  J.,  March  8th,  1826. 


Elizabeth  Crane's  curriculum  evidently  included  geography  and  arith- 
metic, and  certainly  reading.  This  is  no  long  array  of  subjects,  yet  I 
submit  that  Elizabeth's  curriculum  was  crowded  with  too  many  tables  and 
boundaries,  peninsulas  and  capes.  We  are  comforted,  however,  by  the 
thought  that  Elizabeth  demonstrated  a  fact  of  value  to  her  sex  in  the  dis- 
covery that  "females  can  learn." 

The  old  idea  that  memory  is  the  only  faculty  to  be  trained,  that  the 
mind  is  to  be  stored  with  facts  solely  for  future  use  and  without  reference 
to  present  significance  to  the  child,  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared. 
Much  of  the  present  criticism  of  the  curriculum  is  based  upon  the  mem- 
ory idea.  But  the  accumulated  wealth  of  civilization  has  become  too 
great  for  the  memory  alone.  The  children  are  heirs  to  a  very  large  estate. 
We  can  show  them  the  entrance,  and  for  a  little  while  we  can  serve  as 
guides,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  continue  its 
exploration  and  give  them  power  to  use  its  resources.  One  of  the  recent 
utterances  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  most  urgent  need  of  our  public-school  system  today  is 
more  thorough  work  in  elementary  subjects,  such  as  language,  arithmetic,  history,  and 
geography.    The  truth  must  be  faced,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  these  subjects  are  neglected 

in  the  everlasting,  never-ceasing  pushing  of  a  child  into  the  higher  grades The 

craze   for  enriched  curriculum  is  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  essential  drill  in  the 
so-called  common  branches." 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  the  statement  that  faulty  syntax, 
bad  spelling,  inaccurate  work  in  arithmetic  abound.  It  has  always  been 
thus.  School  children  have  always  made  mistakes,  and  they  always  will. 
Education  is  a  life-work,  and  we  hope,  also,  a  work  for  the  life  to  come. 
Even  in  1826  the  memory,  "that  capacious  storehouse  of  mankind,"  had 
its  limits.  Elizabeth  Crane,  it  will  be  observed,  "defined  the  boundaries 
of  twelve  of  the  United  States."  There  were  at  that  time  twenty-four  in 
all ;  therefore,  in  boundaries  we  shall  mark  Elizabeth  but  50  per  cent. 
We  are  unable  to  determine  P.  Warden's  standard  in  the  matter  of  tables 
and  rivers,  cities,  lakes,  bays  and  gulfs,  peninsulas  and  capes,  as  it  is  not 
quite  certain  how  many  had  been  discovered  and  explored  at  that  time. 
But  I  think  we  may  be  satisfied  that  Elizabeth's  attainments  in  these 
other  highly  important  items  were  at  least  commendable.     It  is  safe  to 
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assume  that  every  bay  and  peninsula  of  any  respectability  engaged  the 
attention  of  this  industrious  New  Jersey  maiden. 

In  these  days  we  have  found  it  sufficient  to  know  where  to  find  some 
of  these  important  items  of  information.     Memory  is  only  a  good  beast 
of  burden.    What  we  want  is  strength  of  mind  and  character,  good  judg- 
ment, power  to  do  and  disposition  to  do.    The  good  school  will  train  its 
pupils  to  remember,  because  without  your  facts  you  cannot  carry  on  your 
train  of  thought.     You  must  have  facts,  but  the  great  work  is  to  train  to 
use  facts  in  effective  thinking  and  expression.     The  school  of* today  does 
not  seek  so  much  to  get  set  answers  to  questions  as  to  get  questions 
asked.    It  aims  to  secure  vigorous,  interested  effort,  to  make  the  mind 
strong  rather  than  full.     To  that  end  it  places  before  teacher  and  pupil  a 
curriculum  which  is  quite  extensive,  since  varied  needs  must  be  met. 
The  school  must  do  much  more  for  some  children  than  for  others,  because 
the  home  does  less.    The  school  must  furnish  the  fund  of  useful  informa- 
tion which  the  home  fails  to  give.    It  must  restrain  selfishness  and  develop 
self-control.     It  must  erect  barriers  against  unwholesome  influences.     It 
must  do  these  things,  or  they  will  remain  undone.     In  many  instances 
the  school  has  to  stand  for  so  many  of  these  things  that  the  sum  of  edu- 
cation which  the  children  receive  is  much  less  than  that  possessed  by  the 
normal  child  of  the  same  age  or  grade  who  comes  from  a  good  home. 

Within  certain  limits  the  teacher  decides  what  typical  portions  of  the 

work  outlined  are  most  needed  by  the  pupils  under  her  care.     No  one 

else  can  tell  so  well.     Individuality  must  be  known  as  well  as  present 

attainment  in  the  particular  work.     The  curriculum  is  a  guide  to  the 

selection  and  sequence  of  material,  rather  than  a  prescribed  amount  to  be 

done.    No  matter  what  mechanical  devices  we  may  employ  as  schemes  of 

classification  and  promotion   and  short  intervals  between  classes,  as  in 

the  present  highly  developed  graded  system,  our  pupils  pass  along,  some 

faster,  some  slower,  but  no  two  getting  exactly  the  same  benefit.     Each 

takes  what  he  is  capable  of  assimilating,  and  no  more,  and  he  cannot 

take  it  before  he  is  at  the  proper  stage  of  mental  growth.     By  trying  to 

get  him  to  do  so  we  waste  time  that  might  be  more  profitably  spent.     It 

is  right  here  that  the  crowding  occurs. 

The  trouble  is,  not  that  the  newer  studies  have  been  added,  but  that 
some  of  the  older  ones  have  not  sufficiently  given  way.  We  have  been 
pruning  away  at  arithmetic  for  the  last  ten  years  and  have  dropped  out 
some  of  its  useless  applications,  but  we  still  devote  too  much  time  to  it 
in  the  early  years,  and  accomplish  in  the  eight  years  what  might  be  easily 
done  in  the  last  four.  This  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  makers  of  the  course 
of  study,  and  partly  the  fault  of  the  compulsion  practiced  by  public 
opinion,  which  still  regards  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood,  and  therefore  insists  upon  our  teach- 
ing long  division  to  infants  and  cube  root  to  those  who  will  never  use  it. 
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Arithmetic  is  of  value  chiefly  for  its  logical  elements.  Training  for  mere 
facility  is  a  waste  of  time.  There  is  no  advantage  in  the  limited  facility 
acquired  in  school.  The  small  Italian  fruit  vender,  thru  street  practice 
alone,  can  do  much  better  than  our  well-drilled  schoolboy.  He  gains 
his  facility  in  purposeful  practice  in  a  very  short  time.  Our  grammar- 
grade  boys  cannot  work  with  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  required  in  a  bank. 
You  cannot.  I  cannot.  But  once  actually  have  it  to  do,  and  how  quickly 
the  mechanical  skill  is  acquired ! 

I  would  say,  then,  that  the  curriculum  is  overcrowded  by  whatever  it 
contains  that  lacks  wholly  the  element  of  present  use  to  the  child.  The 
time  to  learn  the  table  of  linear  measure  is  when  it  is  needed  in  con- 
structive work  of  present  value  from  the  child's  standpoint.  Then  he 
remembers  it  without  endless  drill.  There  is  no  virtue  certainly  in  need- 
less drill.     The  time  can  be  far  better  occupied. 

We  read  that  in  1826  Elizabeth  Crane  "deposited  in  her  memory  for 
future  use  the  multiplication  and  other  arithmetical  tables."  There  is 
much  of  this  work  going  on  today,  not  only  in  arithmetic,  but  in  other 
subjects,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  such  purposeless  work  is  done,  or 
work  with  a  purpose  so  far  in  the  future  as  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the 
child's  life,  just  to  that  extent  is  the  curriculum  overcrowded. 

The  demand  for  thoroness  in  elementary  subjects  is  reasonable  and 
ought  to  be  heeded,  but  the  demand  must  be  interpreted  with  due  regard 
to  the  maturity  of  the  student.  The  graduate  student  in  the  university 
devotes  his  attention  to  a  very  few  things,  sometimes  to  a  single  branch 
of  one  subject.  Here  thoroness  is  a  reasonable  expectation.  But,  in  the 
lower  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools,  we  shall  not  secure  thoroness 
by  limiting  the  child  to  a  narrow  curriculum,  nor  in  any  other  way,  and 
simply  because  his  brain  has  not  arrived  at  that  state  that  makes  thoro- 
ness possible.  Thoroness  in  the  child's  early  school  years  is  a  physical 
impossibility.  His  interests  are  varied,  but  not  deep ;  therefore,  in  the 
early  years  the  curriculum  may  properly  be  quite  comprehensive  as  to 
topics.  As  we  go  up  in  the  grades,  however,  and  have  minds  more  and 
more  mature  to  deal  with,  there  is  a  constant  approach  to  thoroness 
accompanied  by  a  narrowing  of  the  curriculum.  The  child  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades  studies  fewer  subjects  than  the  child  in  the  grades  below, 
but  he  goes  deeper.  In  the  high  school  he  is  restricted  to  three  or  four 
subjects,  but  he  has  by  this  time  gained  sufficient  power  of  concentration 
to  be  able  to  hold  himself  to  the  work.  Later,  when  he  has  reached  the 
university,  his  brain  has  become  so  good  a  physical  instrument  that  his 
work  can  be  narrowed  still  further.  He  is  then  prepared  to  select  some 
one  thing  for  a  life-work. 

The  curriculum,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  pyramid,  with  the  kindergarten  at  the  base  and  the  graduate 
school  of  the  university  at  the  apex.     From  the  base  upward  there  is  a 
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gradual  narrowing  in  subject-matter  with  increase  of  thoroness  till  the 
apex  is  reached,  at  which  point  only  can  absolute  thoroness  be  expected. 
A  curriculum  thus  arranged  may  seem  crowded;  but,  if  so,  the  fault  lies 
with  those  who  administer  it. 

Because  children,  tho  classed  together,  come  to  the  school  with  such 
varying  amounts  of  general  information  ;  because  they  represent  such 
extremes  in  their  mental  furniture,  a  closely  prescriptive  curriculum,  just 
extensive  enough  for  classes  in  one  portion  of  a  city,  might  be  quite 
unsuited  to  classes  of  the  same  grade  in  another  portion  of  the  same  city. 
There  must  be  as  many  courses  of  study  as  there  are  essential  differences 
in  population,  or  else  there  must  be  one  course  extensive  enough  to  meet 
varying  needs.  The  tendency  has  been  toward  the  second  of  these  plans. 
Selection  of  material  must  be  based,  not  only  upon  a  full  knowledge  of 
present  attainment  of  the  class  to  be  taught,  but  also  upon  facilities  at 
hand  for  teaching  one  topic  rather  than  another. 

This  selective  work  presupposes  a  skillful  teacher,  but  often  the  novice 
or  the  unskillful  teacher  is  our  only  resource.  This  will  continue  to  be 
so  until  our  teaching  force  is  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  pupils  now  in 
schools  receiving  instruction  from  skilled  teachers,  for,  in  spite  of  training 
schools,  we  teach  as  we  have  been  taught.  The  evolution  of  the  teacher 
is  a  slow  process.  We  shall  not  hasten  it  by  narrowing  the  curriculum, 
or  making  it  more  prescriptive.  The  teaching  force  will  increase  in 
efficiency  only  as  responsibility  is  imposed  and  accepted.  The  true 
kindergarten  is  the  effective  educational  instrument  that  we  find  it  today 
because  of  the  thought  put  into  the  program  daily  by  the  teacher. 
The  work  is  planned  daily  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  season  and  of  the 
class.  So  it  must  be  in  the  school,  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  expected. 
The  curriculum  must  afford  ample  material.  The  teacher  must  make 
appropriate  selection. 

The  attempt  to  impose  a  uniform  scholastic  standard  of  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  current  feeling  about 
the  curriculum.  Some  children  get  less  than  other  children  from  the 
same  studies.  Some  people  get  less  out  of  life  than  other  people  do,  yet 
all  are  equally  entitled  to  live  the  life  and  to  make  it  as  full  as  individual 
capacity  permits.  The  standard  for  promotion  must  not  be  rigid.  Each 
child  must  go  thru  the  school,  taking  given  subjects  at  the  time  when  they 
are  suited  to  his  age  and  brain  development,  and  therefore  in  harmony  with 
his  interests.  He  must  not,  if  very  old  for  the  grade,  be  required  to  wait 
till  he  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  success  in  every  part  of  the  work  just 
preceding.  If  we  hold  such  a  child  back,  we  very  greatly  diminish  his 
prospects  for  an  education,  and  he  probably  drops  out  of  school  altogether. 
A  teacher  who  insists  upon  the  same  attainments  for  all  pupils  in  a  class, 
irrespective  of  the  home  environment,  causes  an  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ing curriculum  to  seem  much  crowded,  and  he  should  have  his  attention 
called  to  the  fact. 
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In  our  high  schools  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  pupils,  with- 
out regard  to  their  powers  and  purposes,  are  held  to  a  single  course  of 
study.  Two  plans  are  quite  common.  One  offers  choice  of  courses; 
the  other,  choice  of  subjects.  The  one  allows  substitutions;  the  other 
establishes  constants.  The  two  plans,  therefore,  are  very  much  alike. 
They  differ  in  this  particular:  one  tolerates  selection  of  studies;  the 
other  makes  selection  of  studies  the  rule.  In  neither  case  can  the  charge 
that  the  curriculum  is  overcrowded  hold,  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  gradu- 
ation requirements  are  stated  in  units  of  work  instead  of  in  years  spent 
in  school ;  since,  under  such  a  plan,  the  student  can  regulate  the  number 
of  studies  that  he  will  carry  at  any  one  time  by  his  mental  and  physical 
power.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  all  pupils,  without  regard  to  ability 
or  health,  should  spend  just  exactly  four  years  in  completing  a  high- 
school  course.  Some  may  need  more  time,  some  less.  Each  should  find 
it  worth  while  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  yet  no  one  should  be  obliged 
to  take  more  studies  than  he  can  pursue  with  success. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  curriculum  is  what  it  is 
by  reason  of  public  demand.  A  curriculum  is  not  necessarily  crowded 
because  it  contains  many  subjects.  The  old  narrow  curriculum  was  over- 
crowded with  things  not  worth  remembering.  Skillful  teaching  renders 
the  old  and  the  new  mutually  helpful,  each  serving  the  other.  The 
curriculum  is  none  too  broad  to  meet  varying  needs ;  therefore,  rightly 
interpreted  and  used,  it  is  not  overcrowded. 


HOW  EARLY  MAY  HANDWORK  BE  MADE  A  FART  OF 

SCHOOL   WORK? 

CHARLES    R.    RICHARDS,    DIRECTOR,    MANUAL-TRAINING    DEPARTMENT, 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK 

If  the  title  of  this  paper,  suggested  by  our  honorable  President,  were 
a  little  different,  it  would,  in  some  ways,  be  easier  to  answer.  If  the  ques- 
tion were,  How  early  should  handwork  be  made  a  part  of  school  work  ? 
I  should  answer  most  emphatically:  **  At  the  beginning." 

If  there  can  be  any  question  as  to  the  place  of  handwork  in  the 
school,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  as  to  its  extension  upward,  but 
surely  not  as  to  how  early  it  should  begin.  Every  consideration  of  child 
nature  points  to  this  answer.  How  can  we  raise  such  a  question  when 
we  look  at  the  natural  child  and  see  what  an  enormously  important  influ- 
ence handwork  plays  in  his  mental  development ;  when  we  see  how,  in 
the  very  early  years,  his  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  largely  built 
up  by  muscular  contact ;  and  when  we  see,  a  little  later,  how  the  chief 
expression  of  his  crude,  but  vivid  imagination  finds  vent  in  constant 
material  and  pictured  creations  ? 
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How  can  we  ask  such  a  question  when  we  recognize  the  important 
place  of  handwork  in  the  kindergarten  and  acknowledge  the  significance 
of  such  work  at  this  stage  ?  Does  child  nature  utterly  change  at  the 
entrance  to  the  primary  school,  or  is  the  school  instruction  at  this  point 
to  separate  itself  from  natural  education  and  to  recognize  only  one  side 
of  child  nature  ?  Surely  both  of  these  questions  can  have  but  one  answer. 
We  know  that  a  large  part  of  the  mental  life  of  the  boy  and  girl  of  the 
primary  school  is  still  concerned  with  the  gathering  of  impressions  of  the 
material  world,  and  that  it  is  the  reflection  of  these  impressions  that  fills 
the  imagination  and  fixes  the  ideas  of  this  period.  We  know  also  that 
these  ideas  and  images  tend  to  flow  out  in  objective,  tangible,  and  con- 
crete creations;  that  this  giving  out  is  but  a  phase  of  the  coming  in  — 
a  natural  and  inevitable  reaction  that  is  part  of  the  life-current ;  and, 
further,  if  we  put  these  facts  together,  and  if  we  have  come  into  any  sym- 
pathetic knowledge  of  young  boy  and  girl  life,  we  realize  that  all  this 
means  that  such  creations  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  full  expression 
of  the  mental  life  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  primary-school  age  ;  and, 
if  we  leave  these  out  of  the  schoolroom,  we  are  leaving  out,  at  the  same 
time,  a  large  part  of  the  life  natural  and  essential  to  such  children. 

The  problem  of  the  elementary  school  today  is,  I  conceive,  to  make 
the  life  of  the  school  more  real ;  more  an  epitome  of  the  kind  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  doing  that  obtains  in  real  life;  more  a  reflection  of  the 
actual  life  outside  of  the  school  walls.  If  this  be  so,  then  all  the  natural 
elements  of  that  life  must  be  represented  in  the  activities  of  the  school. 
To  attenapt  to  reproduce  real  life  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  primary  school 
without  the  element  of  handwork  would  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet 
«^th  Hamlet  left  out ;  it  would  be  like  the  attempt  to  teach  a  boy  to 
swim  without  letting  him  go  into  the  water. 

But  handwork  will  not  be  a  life-element  in  the  school,  unless  it  is  used 
in  a  natural  way.  It  will  do  comparatively  little  to  make  the  school  life 
more  real,  if  it  is  conceived  of  as  mere  manipulation  and  used  as  a  mere 
drill.  Handwork,  whether  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  or  construction, 
as  a  natural  feature  in  school  work  can  never  be  a  thing  in  itself.  It  is  a 
part  of  a  whole.  Its  different  forms  are  simply  means  of  putting  thought 
and  feeling  into  form  and  action.  More  than  that,  if  the  handwork  is  to 
be  wholly  worth  while,  the  thought  and  feeling  back  of  it  must  be  genuine 
and  worth  while. 

As  the  expression  of  natural  motive  and  real  thinking,  on  the  part  of 
the  worker,  handwork  represents,  with  the  pupil  of  the  elementary  school, 
one  of  the  most  natural  and  intense  forms  of  living.  In  this  relation  it 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  for  developing  both  knowledge  and 
capacities.  In  any  other  relation,  its  value  as  an  element  of  school  work 
must  necessarily  weaken  and  diminish.  Work  of  this  character  evidently 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  blind  copying  of  something  placed  before  the 
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pupil.  If  it  is  to  be  in  any  sense  true  self-expression,  it  must  deal  with 
undertakings,  on  the  one  hand,  that  represent  real  interests  to  the  par- 
ticular workers  involved,  and,  on  the  other,  it  must  be  prosecuted  in 
such  a  way  that  the  worker's  own  thought  enters  in  some  part  into  the 
result.  Handwork  of  this  kind  by  no  means  implies  lack  of  care  or  faith- 
fulness in  its  execution.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  the  maximum  of  care 
and  faithfulness,  because  it  means  the  maximum  of  motive. 

To  bring  the  element  of  self-expression  into  handwork  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  turn  the  pupil  loose  to  exercise  whim  and  fancy  unrestrained. 
In  handwork,  no  more  than  in  any  other  form  of  school  work,  should  the 
pupil  be  free  from  suggestion  and  guidance  by  the  teacher.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  self-expression  does  not  mean  that  the  pupil  is  expected  to 
develop  the  entire  plan  and  design  for  each  thing  done.  This  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  from  the  unformed  standards  of  judgment  of  young 
children,  and  could  only  result  in  crude  projects  and  unsatisfactory  work. 
But  recognition  of  this  element  may  mean  that  the  general  plan  to  attain 
an  end  will  be  developed  from  the  pupils.  It  may  mean  the  adjusting 
and  modifying  of  details  within  this  general  plan  by  the  individual 
pupil ;  and  it  may  mean  the  working  out  of  ways  and  means  to  achieve 
this  plan.  It  may  mean  these  or  many  other  things,  but  it  should  always 
mean  that  the  worker's  own  thought  and  feeling  are  contributing  in  a 
real  fashion  to  the  end  for  which  he  is  working. 

When  we  take  up  the  problem  of  handwork  in  this  spirit,  we  are 
going  to  recognize  that  a  nice  sequence  of  difficulties  in  the  work  may  be 
of  less  importance  than  the  question  of  motive  or  the  significance  of  a 
project  to  the  real  interests  of  the  particular  moment.  Accuracy  and 
precision  have  commonly  been  referred  to  as  the  essential  qualities  of  all 
educative  handwork,  but  accuracy  is  natural  only  when  its  necessity  is 
appreciated  by  the  worker,  and  this  will  be  the  case  only  to  the  degree 
that  the  need  for  accuracy  is  perceived  to  be  an  inherent  condition  of 
success  in  the  task,  and  not  as  a  quality  imposed  from  without. 

Such  natural  expression  thru  handwork  cannot  take  the  form  of  set 
courses.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  adaptation  and  relation  to  the  life  of 
each  particular  school.  Both  the  in-school  and  out-of-school  interests  of 
the  particular  children  dealt  with  must  form  the  basis  for  such  work. 
This  means  infinite  variety  and  flexibility.  Handwork  of  such  a  kind 
will  take  as  many  forms  as  there  are  classes  to  be  taught  and  teachers  to 
teach  them. 

In  relation  to  the  school  interests,  or,  more  specifically,  to  the  course 
of  study,  handwork  represents  emphatically  a  method  rather  than  subject- 
matter  of  instruction;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  such  work  finds  its 
most  natural  place  in  the  lower  grades. 

No  catalog  of  the  possibilities,  in  this  direction,  need  be  given;  paint- 
ing, drawing,  modeling,  and  construction,  singly  or  in  combination,  all 
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contribute  their  special  assistance  to  enlarge  and  vivify  the  conceptions 
brought  out  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Where  the  imagi- 
native and  personal  quality  is  predominant,  as  in  the  story  form,  paint* 
ing,  drawing,  and  clay  work  have  their  special  value ;  where  material  facts 
and  conditions  of  life  are  dealt  with,  as  in  the  study  of  primitive  life  and 
the  beginnings  of  history,  opportunities  are  found  in  the  reproduction  of 
typical  forms  of  shelter,  implements,  and  inventions ;  where  the  relations 
of  human  life  to  the  physical  environment  are  the  theme,  as  in  nature 
study  and  geography,  abundant  opportunities  for  the  study  of  occupation 
are  possible  both  thru  pictorial  and  constructive  representation  and  the 
practice  of  typical  operations. 

With  the  young  child,  the  tendency  to  reproduce  the  actual  or  the 
imaged  environment  assumes  different  forms  at  different  stages  of  growth. 
Two  phases  seem  to  be  always  present,  but  in  varying  degree.     With 
the  very  young  child   this  instinctive  tendency  is  largely  satisfied  with 
mere  representation,  either  pictorial  or  constructive ;  but,  as  the  experi- 
ence enlarges  and  the  powers  of  perception  develop,  the  interest  in  and 
the  desire  for  reality  increase,  and  this  can  be  satisfied  only  by  the 
achievement  of  things  of  practical  service  and  use.     Both  of  these  tend- 
encies are  present  thruout  the  school  period;  they  are,  indeed,  but  two 
phases  of  the  same  tendency,  and  the  one  blends  insensibly  into  the  other. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  representative  phase  is  particularly  strong 
with  the  pupil  of  the  early  grades,  and  that  thru  this  channel  occur  many 
of  the  most  natural  opportunities  for  relating  handwork  to  the  activities 
of  the  school.     Such  representation  on  the  part  of  pupils  of  the  primary 
grades  may  sometimes  seem  too  crude  and  fanciful  to  have  a  disciplinary 
value,  but  we  should  remember  that  such  concrete  suggestions  serve  as 
necessary  centers  for  the   play  of   the  childish  imagination,  and  that 
thru  them   life  finds  real  expression  and  fulfillment.     It  would  be,  of 
course,  most  unnatural  to  expect  great  perfection  in  the  natural  expres- 
sions of  seven-  and  eight-year-old  pupils.     Truth  of  expression  is  the 
important  thing,  and  great  accuracy  of  result  is  not  truth  of  expression 
with  the  pupil  of  the  early  grades. 

It  is  on  this  side  of  representation  that  drawing,  painting,  and  clay- 
modeling  have  their  natural  opportunities.     Representation   thru  these 
media  may  be  either  a  record  of  fact,  as  the  picture  of  a  flower,  tree,  or 
animal   form,   or  it   may  be  an   expression  of  an    imaginative   picture 
brought  up  by  the  reading  of  story  or  history.     Constructive  representa- 
tion, which  approaches  nearest  to  reality,  has  also  an  important  place 
here,  and  constructions  ranging  from  a  simple  miniature  house  in  paper 
to  elaborate  scenes  with  numerous  details  illustrating  some  phase  of  life 
or  industry,  all  suggest  the  varied  possibilities  in  this  field.     This  last 
type  of  work,  in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  a  class  unites  upon  a  common 
project,  represents  an  important  possibility  in  this  direction.     The  value 
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of  such  work  is  twofold  —  on  the  one  hand,  it  introduces  the  healthiest 
and  most  practical  kind  of  co-operation  into  the  school,  and,  on  the 
other,  it  allows  of  larger  and  more  important  undertakings  than  are 
possible  in  individual  projects. 

In  the  early  grades  such  work  may  very  often  take  the  form  of  some- 
thing like  the  sand-table  work  of  the  kindergarten,  but  with  more  realistic 
details,  and  setting  forth  some  phase  of  life  touched  upon  in  the  other 
studies.  With  large  classes  such  work  presents  some  severe  problems, 
and  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  carried  very  far  in  public-school  conditions, 
but  the  great  vividness  of  such  representations  to  children  and  the  fine 
experience  involved  in  their  making  are  certainly  worth  going  far  to  attain, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  small  amount  of  such  work  might  be  attempted 
under  even  the  most  restricted  conditions. 

In  these  first  years  this  phase  of  constructive  representation  goes  far 
toward  satisfying  the  pupil's  instinct  for  concrete  expression,  and  indeed 
persists  as  a  natural  form  of  expression  for  a  long  time,  but  from  the 
first,  interest  in  and  demand  for  reality  are  increasing,  and,  as  the  pupil 
grows  older,  the  things  made  must  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
actual  fact.  Thus  the  making  of  paper  furniture  for  a  small  house  means 
much  to  the  pupil  of  the  first  grade,  but  is  no  longer  satisfying  to  the 
boy  of  the  fourth  grade. 

Representation  thru  construction  continues  to  have  its~  place,  how- 
ever, in  the  upper  grades  of  the  school,  but  its  possibilities  become 
more  and  more  limited  to  things  that  possess  large  meaning  and  imagina- 
tive significance,  such  as  the  log  or  block  house  of  the  early  settlers  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  colonial  history,  or  a  model  of  a  classic 
temple  at  the  time  of  the  study  of  Greek  history.  All  thru  such  work 
the  important  point  to  be  scrutinized  is  whether  the  particular  project  is 
worth  while  to  the  young  worker.  Is  it  something  adequate  and  satis- 
fying to  his  desire  for  concrete  expression  ?  Is  it  a  thing  that  enlists 
true  motive  to  its  fulfillment  ?  As  the  power  of  visual  imagination 
increases,  concrete  expression  plays  a  less  and  less  necessary  part,  and 
its  value  is  confined  more  and  more  to  special  interests.  Constructive 
representation  remains  natural  only  as  long  as  it  serves  to  express  a 
significant  fact  more  satisfactorily  than  other  media.  When  this  ceases  to 
be  the  case,  other  channels  of  expression  become  more  natural  and  more 
worth  the  attention  of  the  school. 

Such  work  as  has  been  suggested  means  flexibility.  There  can  be 
no  course  or  so-called  "system"  for  such  work.  It  means  simply  the 
bringing  in  of  another  expression  element  into  the  work  of  the  school, 
a  givingout  side  added  to  the  taking-in  side. 

But  the  school  interests,  as  represented  by  the  curriculum  of  today, 
are  not  all.  Handwork  expression  touches  all  the  interests  of  young 
life,  and  the  out-of-school  interests  should  find  a  place  in  any  generous 
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scheme  of  such  work.  The  school  interests,  to  an  extent,  deal  with 
general  ideas,  but  the  out-of-school  interests  mean  the  personal  and  the 
immediate.  Where  representation  may  be  largely  relied  on  to  express 
the  school  interests,  the  directly  useful  is  necessary  to  meet  the  other. 
And,  on  this  side,  the  demand  for  reality  and  practical  achievement  that 
exists  from  the  first  finds  its  opportunity  and  fulfillment. 

And  here  there  should  be  infinite  variety.  If  we  are  to  deal  at  all 
with  these  out-of-school  interests,  and  not  delude  ourselves  as  to  the 
question  of  motive  in  the  work,  we  must  find  what  are  the  true  interests 
of  the  particular  children  we  are  dealing  with.  No  single  scheme  of 
work  can  apply  to  all  conditions.  There  must  be  some  kinds  of  work 
for  the  city  and  others  for  the  country ;  some  for  the  school  in  the 
tenement  districts  and  some  for  those  in  the  precincts  of  the  wealthy; 
some  kinds  for  the  towns  of  the  seacoast  and  others  for  those  of  the 
interior. 

We  must  put  by  the  delusion  that  any  one  course  of  work  can  reach 
the  real  interests  and  stimulate  the  energies  of  all  classes  of  children. 
With  the  pupil  of  the  primary  school,  as,  indeed,  with  the  pupil  of  the 
grammar  school,  if  we  are  to  appeal  to  the  idea  of  use  and  expect  to  find 
in  this  idea  a  real  motive,  a  real  incentive,  it  must  be  a  real  use  that  we 
offer,  not  one  pictured  simply  in  the  teacher's  mind.  It  must  be  a  use 
that  has  a  real  meaning  to  the  individual  worker,  and  one  that  builds 
upon  the  actual  conditions  of  his  life. 

Another  quality  that  demands  consideration  in  this  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  the  need  of  variety  in  our  materials  and  processes.  If  we  consider  all 
our  work  but  as  the  expression  of  some  real  interest  of  the  worker,  this 
matter  will  take  care  of  itself,  for  we  shall  soon  see,  if  we  study  the  range 
of  a  child's  interests,  that  they  cannot  be  confined  within  the  possibility 
of  any  one  material  or  one  process,  but  that  they  touch  the  whole  field 
of  his  surroundings. 

Construction  in  paper  and  cardboard  is  extremely  practical  and  valu- 
able, but  work  in  this  medium  is  only  of  one  kind.  Accuracy,  symmetry, 
and  regularity  are  its  characteristics,  but  freedom  of  expression  is  want- 
ing. Other  kinds  of  work  that  represent  other  elements,  such  as  freedom, 
grace,  and  flexibility,  are  just  as  valuable,  and  should  be  a  part  of  the 
handwork  experience.  Such  elements  are  found,  first  of  all,  in  clay- 
modeling,  and  then  in  raffia  and  basketry,  simple  weaving,  sewing,  and 
in  bent-iron  work.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  kind  of  work  or  material 
is  broad  enough  in  its  possibilities  to  express  adequately,  even  in  a 
meager  way,  the  varied  interests  of  school  and  out-of-school  life,  of  boy 
and  of  girl  nature. 

All  the  practicable  and  typical  constructive  processes  contribute  a 
share,  but  only  when  we  draw  freely  upon  the  different  elements  and  use 
one  thing  and  another  alone  or  in  combination,  as  is  most  suitable  for 
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our  special  purpose,  shall  we  reach  the  natural  use  of  handwork  in  the 
school.  It  is  not  here  a  matter  of  training  in  any  special  process ;  it  is  a 
question  of  using  the  resources  of  handwork  in  the  service  of  the  school. 

Reference  has  thus  far  been  made  solely  to  the  relation  of  handwork 
to  the  nature  of  the  child,  but  there  is  another  side  that  the  school  has 
to  consider,  viz.,  its  relation  to  social  life.  On  the  side  of  the  pupil, 
handwork  is  a  medium  of  expression  in  terms  of  form,  color,  and  mate- 
rial ;  in  its  relation  to  social  life  it  is  essentially  a  means  of  interpreting 
art  and  industry.  It  is  the  active  agent  by  which  the  pupil  is  brought 
into  contact  with  typical  phenomena  of  these  great  fields  of  human 
activity.  The  full  interpretation  of  these  factors  of  social  life  by  the  school 
is  a  task,  indeed,  that  cannot  be  borne  solely  by  handwork.  That,  I  take 
it,  is  to  be  fully  comprehended  only  thru  the  gradual  readjustment  of  the 
curriculum,  as  a  whole,  in  response  to  the  needs  of  modern  life.  The 
main  burden  of  this  task,  however,  must  fall  upon  actual  work  with  the 
hands,  and  this  fact  should  naturally  have  a  bearing  upon  the  selection 
and  organization  of  material. 

In  the  lower  grades,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  place  in  the  school,  the 
differentiation  of  either  art  or  industry  cannot  be  carried  very  far.  Only 
the  fundamental  activities  that  concern  the  very  structure  of  social  life 
can  be  studied,  and  these  only  in  their  elements.  The  essential  problem 
in  this  direction,  I  conceive,  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  from  their  simplest  beginnings  to  some  understanding  of 
their  meaning  in  relation  to  the  civilization  of  today. 

This  meaning  of  handwork  is  by  no  means  opposed  to  its  use  as  an 
expression  medium ;  for  it  is  precisely  along  these  channels  of  social 
activity,  these  large  interests  of  the  actual  world,  that  the  deep  instincts 
of  the  child  issue,  and  in  which  he  finds  his  natural  desire  for  power  and 
capacity.  These  two  relations  of  handwork  are,  indeed,  but  two  phases  of 
the  same  problem.  One  of  them  sheds  light  upon  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion ;  the  other  points  to  the  general  character  of  subject-matter. 

The  problems  of  practicability  and  expense  are,  of  course,  vastly  impor- 
tant ones  in  regard  to  this  work.  All  of  the  above  kinds  of  work  entail 
practical  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  handling  of  material 
and  in  the  operation  in  the  regular  class-room.  And  yet  the  difficulties 
involved  are  only  material  ones — the  child  stands  ready  and  eager  to 
seize  upon  these  activities  and  reap  incalculable  benefit  from  them  when 
the  way  is  opened.  Can  we  conceive  that  the  way  will  not  be  opened 
and  that  the  practical  resourcefulness  of  the  American  teacher,  when 
she  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  these  agencies,  will  not  find  ways 
and  means  to  master  this  problem  and  bring  to  bear  all  these  natural 
resources  upon  the  life  of  the  schoolroom  ? 

The  real  problem,  indeed,  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  question  is 
presented  by  the  grade  teacher,  for   all  considerations,  economic  and 
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pedagogic,  emphasize  the  necessity  that  whatever  of  handwork  is  done  in 
the  primary  school  must  be  done  by  the  regular  teacher.  Even  if  it 
were  economically  possible  to  consider  any  other  arrangement,  it  would 
be  pedagogically  out  of  the  question.  Only  the  regular  teacher  can  bring 
the  handwork  into  harmonious  relations  to  the  school  life  and  use  it  as  a 
tnie  medium  of  expression  of  the  other  school  work.  Herein  are  at  once 
both  the  difficulty  and  the  hope  of  the  situation.  Difficulty  because  the 
grade  teacher  has  commonly  had  no  special  training  in  handwork,  and, 
even  when  convinced  of  its  value,  is  apt  to  regard  the  whole  proposition 
with  diffidence  and  even  dismay.  This  feeling,  I  firmly  believe,  is  really  a 
lack  of  confidence  rather  than  any  lack  of  capacity  to  deal  with  the  simple 
processes  that  are  needed.  It  is  because  such  work  has  not  been  a  natu- 
ral element  in  the  experience  of  teachers,  and  not  because  of  any  inher- 
ent difficulty  in  its  requirements.  The  diffidence  at  undertaking  work 
of  this  character  will,  I  feel  sure,  largely  disappear  when  we  do  away 
with  our  set  courses  that  appear  so  formidable  and  seem  to  need  so  much 
of  technical  training,  and  take  up  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  natural  use ; 
when  we  substitute  for  the  idea  of  teaching  handwork  the  idea  of  teach- 
ing thru  handwork.  When  handwork  is  taken  up  in  this  spirit,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  thing  apart.  It  is  no  longer  simply  so  much  more  work  added 
to  an  already  crowded  curriculum,  but  a  helpmeet  and  assistance  in  deal- 
ing with  the  constant  problems  of  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  only  when  the  work  is  approached  in 
this  spirit,  and  the  regular  teacher  comes  to  use  handwork  expression  in 
the  same  way  that  she  now  uses  speech  and  writing,  that  handwork  will 
reach  its  full  possibilities  in  the  primary  school,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
an  J  other  stage  of  school  work.     For  the  primary  school  is  in  a  sense 
the  strategic  center  of  the  whole  manual-training  movement.     When  this 
work  is  assimilated  in  the  primary  school  and  there  brought  into  organic 
relations  with  the  school  life,  it  will  not  be  long  before  its  proper  func- 
tion will  be  understood  by  all  teachers,  and  the  day  will  have  passed  by 
when  manual  training  is  thought  of  as  a  little  work  with  tools  in  a  room 
apart  from  and  divtJrced  from  all  the  other  interests  of  the  school. 

When  this  time  comes  and  manual  training  shall  be  reaching  out  to 
serve  all  the  natural  and  varied  interests  of  school  life,  then,  and  then 
only,  will  handwork  come  into  its  full  educational  inheritance,  and 
then,  and  then  only,  will  it  find  its  full  possibilities  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  because  one  of  the  most  natural,  expressions  of  child  life.  I 
believe  that  this  time  will  come.  It  will  come,  of  course,  but  gradually 
and  perhaps  slowly;  but,  as  it  comes,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  I  believe, 
coming  into  a  new  era  for  manual  training ;  an  era  when  this  work  will 
be  brought  out  from  its  isolation  and  made  an  organic  instrument  of  all 
school  work,  understood  and  respected  by  all  teachers  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  children. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  LIBRARY— THE    VALUE   OF 
LITERATURE  IN  EARLY  EDUCATION 

FREDERICK    M.    CRUNDEN,  LIBRARIAN,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

I  have  some  hesitancy  in  presenting  to  a  gathering  made  up  of  pro- 
gressive educators  a  thesis  on  the  value  of  literature  in  education  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  co-operation  of  school  and  library.  I 
feel  that  I  may  be  regarded  by  some  with  the  amused  compassion  that  an 
East  Indian  or  Chinese  audience  would  bestow  on  a  speaker  who  should 
come  forward  with  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the  value  of  rice  as  an 
article  of  diet.  It  was  not  so,  however,  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I 
began  to  talk  on  the  subject.  Most  teachers  then  regarded  story-books — 
any  books  but  text-books  —  as  a  distraction — a  hindrance  to  class  prog- 
ress and  an  interference  with  school  discipline.  I  fear  there  are  some 
who  still  hold  the  same  view ;  but  the  number,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  is 
not  large,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing.  I  know  how  hard  pressed  teachers 
are  to  keep  their  classes  up  with  the  schedule ;  and  if  they  decline  the 
co-operation  of  the  library,  it  is  because  they  look  upon  this  as  another 
weight  added. to  their  overburdened  shoulders.  But  this  is  like  the 
mechanic  who  works  away  with  blunt  tools  because  he  hasn't  time  to 
sharpen  them. 

At  the  present  day,  to  say  that  the  library  can  be  made  helpful  to  the 
school  is  to  state  what  seems  to  us  an  axiom.  But  '*  axiomatic"  is,  after 
all,  a  relative  term.  What  is  axiomatic  to  one  person  may  not  be  to 
another  of  different  experience.  I  remember  that  it  once  took  me  several 
weeks  to  impart  to  a  student  in  geometry  a  comprehension  of  and  a  realiz- 
ing belief  in  the  axiom,  "Two  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other."  Now,  ray  experience  as  pupil  and  teacher  long  ago 
made  the  value  —  the  necessity — of  literature  in  early  education  a  self- 
evident  proposition.  Long  before  I  read  the  statement  in  Sully's  Psy- 
chology^ I  knew  "  that  the  habitual  narration  of  stories,  description  of 
places,  and  so  on,  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  rudimentary  stages  of 
education.  The  child  that  has  been  well  drilled  at  home  in  following 
stories  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  the  better  learner  at  school. 
The  early  nurture  of  the  imagination  by  means  of  good,  wholesome  food 
has  much  to  do  with  determining  the  degree  of  imaginative  power,  and, 
through  this,  of  the  range  of  intellectual  activity  ultimately  reached." 

In  his  last  novel,  That  Fortune y  Charles  Dudley  Warner  criticises  an 
exclusively  text-book  training  in  a  dialogue  between  two  young  men  in 
college.  One  had  come  up  thru  all  the  regular  grades  and  had  entered 
college  from  a  first-class  fitting  school ;  the  other,  thruout  an  unsystematic 
course  of  instruction,  had  enjoyed  the  run  of  a  good  library.  The  variety 
and  extent  of  the  latter's  information  is  a  subject  of  constant  admiration 
to  his  better- schooled  classmate,  who  closes  the  particular  conversation 
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referred  to  by  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  vexation  :  "Well,  I  might  have 
known  something  too,  if  I  had  not  been  kept  at  school  all  my  life." 

Yes,  we  bave  changed,  not  all  that,  but  much  of  it.  For  a  new  agency 
has,  within  a  very  few  years,  extended  its  influence  all  over  the  land. 
The  agency  I  refer  to  is  the  co-operation  of  the  public  school  and  the 
public  library.  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  teachers  now  realize  what 
forty  years  ago  was  understood  only  by  the  most  advanced — that  the  free 
and  joyous  activity  of  the  child  which  is  called  forth  by  literature  lightens 
the  task  of  the  teacher  and  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  pupil.  To 
such  a  teacher  of  forty  years  ago  I  owe  the  honor  of  standing  before  this 
distiDguished  audience.  To  such  a  teacher  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago  Queen  Elizabeth  owed  her  scholarship  and  her  love  of  learning. 
Roger  Ascham  agreed  with  his  friend  Wotton  that  "school  should  be  a 
place  of  play  and  pleasure,  and  not  of  fear  and  bondage."  I  know  such 
schools  today.  Their  pupils  do  not  make  any  less  creditable  showing  in 
schedule  work  because  they  enjoy  their  hours  in  school — because  they 
at  times  go,  by  the  teacher's  invitation,  to  visit  fairy  land,  and  are  allowed 
to  wander  at  will  in  the  flowery  fields  of  literature. 

It  is  early  in  the  evening,  and  I  don't  see  anybody  sleeping  ;  but  I  am 

going  to   adopt  the  plan  of  the  preacher  who,  along  about  "ninthly," 

perceived  a  number  of  his  congregation  quietly  slumbering  in  their  pews. 

Choosing  a  passage  from  Scripture  containing  a  repetition  of  the  word 

"fire,"  he  shouted  out  that  word  so  loudly  that  all  the  sleepers  awoke,  and 

one  or  two  started  for  the  door.     I  am  going  to  shock  some  of  you  by  a 

strong  statement  relating  to  the  power  of  literature  to  expand  the  mind 

and  to  develop  mental  muscle.     I  took  it  from  the  lips  of  a  prominent 

educator — a  teacher  whom  many  of  you  know  personally,  and  probably 

nearly  all  know  by  reputation.     Speaking  of  the  relative  value  of  literature 

and  arithmetic,  that  bete  noir  of  the  American  school  (in  wrestling  with 

which,  you  remember,  President  Eliot  says  we  waste  so  much  time),  my 

friend  gave  his  views  in  about  the  following  words :  He  said  he  would 

take  a  boy  of   fourteen,  of  average  intellect,  whose   mind   had   been 

developed  from  earliest  childhood  by  reading  the  best  books,  but  who  had 

never  opened  an  arithmetic  or  had  an  hour's  set  instruction  —  who,  in 

short,  knew  nothing  of  numbers  except  what  he  would  inevitably  pick 

up  —  he  "would  take  such  a  boy  and  would  guarantee  to  teach  him  in 

six  weeks  all  the  arithmetic  he  need  ever  know,  and  as  much  as  he  would 

learn  in  six  years  of  school  instruction." 

If  you  think  this  too  strong,  remember  that  the  words  are  not  those 
of  a  librarian,  but  of  a  teacher.  If  you  all  admit  that  it  is  largely  true,  it 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  say  more.  But  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact 
that  there  still  are  teachers  who  stick  to  the  "three  R's|"  and  the  schedule 
with  the  same  unswerving  loyalty  that  the  Honorable  Bardwell  Slote 
showed  for  "the  old  flag  and  an  appropriation."     To  these,  and  to  others 
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who  are  half- persuaded,  I  direct  my  argument,  hoping  that,  thru  publica- 
tion, my  remarks  may  reach  a  larger  audience  and  one  more  in  need  of 
enlightenment  than  are  teachers  who  show  by  their  attendance  at  this 
convention  that  they  are  among  the  progressive  forces  of  education. 

As  "  an  ounce  of  Vinland  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cosmography," 
let  me  tell,  briefly,  what  has  been  done  in  St.  Louis  in  this  line  of  work, 
premising,  first,  that  we  have  had  a  free  library  only  the  last  seven  years, 
and  that  we  have  been  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  so  that  our 
plans  were  hardly  in  fair  operation  till  this  last  season. 

We  have  now  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  sets  of  books  for  circulation 
in  the  schools.  Each  set  consists  of  thirty  copies  of  a  book  carefully 
chosen  for  a  certain  grade.  It  is  better  to  send  thirty  copies  of  the  same 
book  than  thirty  different  books,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  it  enables 
the  teacher  to  have  class  exercises ;  second,  because  the  interest  of  each 
pupil  is  greatly  intensified  when  all  his  classmates  are  reading  the  same 
book.  It  gives  them  all  a  common  subject  of  conversation,  an  edifying 
topic  to  supplant  the  vulgarities  of  boys  and  the  inanities  of  girls.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  incidental  benefits  of  literature  in  the  school,  which  is 
of  no  small  importance. 

These  sets  of  thirty  are  sent  to  schools  on  request  of  their  respective 
principals,  to  be  kept  two  weeks,  with  privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks 
more.  At  first  we  sent  the  boxes  on  a  regular  round  thru  the  schools, 
but  changed  the  plan  when  we  found  that  in  some  schools  the  books  were 
never  unpacked.  The  books  may  be  used  in  any  way  the  teacher  prefers  — 
either  in  school  or  at  home.  We  began  with  the  youngest  children,  supply- 
ing to  the  first  grade  Caldecott  Picture  Books,  illustrated  Mother  Goose 
rhymes,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  etc.  These  were 
followed  by  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Hiawatha  Primer, 
McMurry's  Classic  Stories,  and  similar  books,  going  gradually  upward  thru 
these  stages :  first,  nursery  rhyme  and  picture-book  (which  could  be, 
and  by  at  least  one  principal  were,  used  in  the  kindergarten);  second, 
the  fairy  tale ;  third,  the  myth ;  fourth,  the  mediaeval  legend  ;  and  so  on 
to  biography,  history,  and  drama,  culminating  in  Shakespeare's  plays  for 
the  eighth  grade,  with  striking  biographical  and  historical  episodes  and 
nature  studies  and  stories  inserted  all  along  the  line  where  they  were 
likely  to  be  understood  and  enjoyed.  I  wish  to  emphasize  "  enjoyed." 
That  should  be  kept  in  view  as  the  immediate  object  of  this  reading.  Let  it 
be  ignored,  and  the  ultimate  end  is  made  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
of  attainment.  There  was  a  very  natural  preference  on  the  part  of  many 
of  our  teachers  for  "collateral"  reading,  that  is,  reading  that  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  school  studies.  There  was  a  disproportionate  call  for  such 
books  as  Coe's  Modern  Europe  and  Carpenter's  Asia.  To  meet  this  call 
fully  would,  I  fear,  cut  out  many  books  of  sheer  delight — such  books  as 
will  inculcate  a  love  of  the  best  reading  and  lead  to  the  gathering  of  vastly 
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greater  information  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  during  the  few  years 
of  a  grammar-school   course.     Don't   try  too  often  to   palm  off   semi- 
disguised  text-books  on  the  children.     Don't  frighten  your  fish  with  a 
bare  hook.     Library  books  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  dissociated  from 
lessons  and  task  work.     Let  them  be  as  informing  as  may  be,  but  they 
should  stand  primarily  for  pleasure  and  inspiration.     The  sets  that  have 
found  least   favor   are   those  on  science  and  that  excellent  series,  the 
Heart  of  Oak  books  —  the  latter  presumably  because  they  lack  illustra- 
tions.   The  favorites  during  the  past  year  were  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper; 
Hans  Brinker;  Stories  from  Homer  and  Virgil;  Old  Greek  Stories;  Old  Sto- 
rks of  the  East;  Adventures  of  a  Brownie;  Little  Lame  Prince;  The  Lang 
Fairy  Books;  In  Mythland;  Stories  of  the  Red  Children;  Scudder's  Book  of 
Legends;  Lobo^  Rag  and  Vixen;  and  Swiss  Family  Robinson,     Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  work  thus  far  has  been  done  in  the  lowest  grades. 

Of  our  grammar  schools  thirty-three  made  constant  use  of  these  sets, 
twenty  used  them  occasionally,  and  thirty-three  made  no  use  of  them. 
Most  of  these  last  are  outlying  schools,  to  which  the  library  was  unable  to 
send  the  traveling  sets,  while  some  reported  that  they  had  a  sufficient 
supply  in  the  books  furnished  by  the  board  of  education.  Fourteen 
schools — among  those  mentioned  above  as  too  far  distant  to  be  supplied 
with  the  traveling  boxes  —  were  made  depositories,  or  branch  libraries, 
with  as  many  as  fifty  volumes  to  each  room.  Six  night  schools,  also,  were 
supplied  with  sets  of  books.  Thru  these  agencies  a  total  of  119,708 
volumes  was  issued  during  the  school  year —  nearly  double  the  number  of 
the  previous  year.  If  the  library  can  provide  the  books,  I  believe  the 
issue  will  show  an  equal  ratio  of  increase  next  year. 

"Well,"  the  skeptic  may  say,  "what  of  it?  Suppose  the  children  did 
read  so  many  story-books?     What  does  it  signify?" 

I  have  already  quoted  Sully  as  to  the  value  of  this  reading.  Let  me 
give  a  few  extracts  from  reports  made  by  our  teachers.  These  reports 
contain  answers  to  three  specific  questions  : 

X.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  literature  and  supplementary  reading  in  connection 
with  the  school  curriculum  ? 

2.  What  effect  has  the  general  reading  done  by  the  pupils  of  your  school  had  on 
their  progress  in  their  studies  ? 

3.  Do  you  find  the  books  supplied  by  the  library  an  aid  to  discipline  ? 

A  few  replies  must  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  tenor  of  all. 

I. 

I.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  literature  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  development  of  a  higher  morality  and  a  truer 
culture  and  refinement  —  which,  after  all,  is  the  final  aim  of  education  —  can  best,  and 
perhaps  only,  be  accomplished  by  the  encouragement  of  a  closer  and  closer  acquaintance 
with  our  best  literature.  I  attach  to  well-directed  general  reading  as  high  a  value  as  to 
my  subject  Uught  m  the  schools. 

2.  Its  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  children  has  been  daily  more  apparent.    It  has 
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given  information  which  has  been  helpful  in  all  of  the  studies,  especially  geography  and 
history ;  and  the  language  of  the  children  has  been  greatly  improved. 

3.  I  consider  supplementary  reading  as  good  in  itself,  and,  therefore,  cannot  regard 
with  favor  the  conscious  use  of  it  as  a  means  for  maintaining  discipline.  Nevertheless, 
like  any  subject  which  thoroly  interests  the  children,  it  leads  them  into  voluntary  appli- 
cation, and  so  assists  in  cultivating  that  spirit  which,  in  the  end,  eliminates  the  problem 

of  discipline. 

II. 

1.  The  literature  furnished  by  the  public  library  has  been  of  incalculable  value. 
It  has  supplied  us  with  the  larger  part  of  our  material  for  oral  reading.  It  has  been  the 
basis  of  most  of  our  oral  language  work.  It  has  been  both  the  inspiration  and  the  basis 
for  most  of  our  composition  work.  The  books  taken  into  the  homes  from  the  school 
have  been  helpful  to  the  entire  community. 

2.  Much  of  our  reading  has  been  very  helpful  to  the  language  work,  geography,  and 
history. 

3.  It  is  a  very  great  aid  in  discipline,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Indirectly,  thru 
effect  upon  character.     Directly,  by  giving  pupils  something  they  love  to  do. 

« 

III. 

1.  Of  immense  value  to  all  our  pupils,  but  especially  to  the  poor  child  that  can 
attend  school  but  a  very  few  years. 

2.  Assists  their  progress  in  their  studies,  awakens  and  deepens  their  interest  in  the 
subject,  adds  to  thought  and  information,  and  changes  dry  studies  into  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  the  answering  of  aroused  curiosity,  and  fixes  facts  more  permanently  in  the  memory. 

3.  The  books  supplied  by  the  library  are  an  aid  to  discipline.     They  change  the 

current  of  pupils'  thoughts,  and  put  them  in  a  better  and  happier  state  of  mind — more 

conducive  to  study  and  improvement. 

IV. 

1.  The  literature  furnished  by  the  library  has  put  a  life  into  the  reading  exercise 
that  it  didn't  have  before.     It  has  made  reading  the  principal  study  in  the  course. 

2.  It  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  pupils,  has  made  them  enjoy  the  exercises,  has 
increased  their  fluency,  has  brought  them  to  know  books  and  to  want  to  find  out  about 
others. 

3.  Yes,  an  aid  to  discipline,  decidedly.  Pupils  are  interested  in  the  exercise ;  con- 
sequently they  are  attentive  and  orderly. 

V, 

1.  Great  value. 

2.  Broadens  the  pupil  and  gives  him  greater  interest  in  his  regular  work. 

3.  Anything  that  awakens  a  child's  interest  aids  in  disciplining  him.     When  the 

child  becomes  sufficiently  awakened  to  realize  his  own  interest,  the  necessity  for  discipline 

is  largely  removed.     This  supplementary  reading  has  had  that  effect.     I  consider  it  a 

great  aid. 

VI. 

I  consider  the  literature  in  the  supplementary  readers  of  great  value  in  obtaining 
fluency,  a  working  command  of  good  language,  and  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  not 
supplied  by  any  subject  in  the  course  of  study. 

It  is  very  helpful  in  discipline  —  lessening,  indeed,  the  need  for  discipline. 

VII. 

Here  is  a  brief  extract  from  another  letter : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  public  library  reading  sets  in  the 
school.  It  is  the  universal  experience  with  us  that  pupils  who  do  most  and  best  supple- 
mentary reading  succeed  best  in  all  of  their  work.     Most  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
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the  children  in  the  study  of   arithmetic  and  geography,  for  instance,  is  due  to  their 

inability  to  read  the  subject-matter  correctly.     This  defect  is  largely  removed  by  the  aid 

of  supplementary  reading. 

VIII. 

I  prize  very  highly  the  supplementary  reading  in  connection  with  the  school  cur- 
riculmn. 

The  general  reading  has  caused  their  minds  to  grow  and  broaden  and  deepen, 
enabling  them  to  comprehend  more  readily  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  printed  page. 

IX. 
A  principal  of  many  years'  experience  writes  : 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  conferred  on  children  is  providing  them  with  abundance 
of  jadiciously  selected  supplementary  reading.  The  enlargement  of  the  horizon  around 
the  child,  the  increasing  of  his  vocabulary,  the  encouragement  to  go  to  the  fountain-head 
and  there  drink  more  deeply  at  the  great  source  of  supply  —  the  public  library  —  all 
follow  in  natural  order. 

1  believe  discipline  grows  easier  from  year  to  year.  The  abundant  supply  of  reading 
nittter  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  lessons  are  learned  has  contributed  largely  to  this  result. 

I  asked  some  of  my  most  competent  assistants  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  books 
from  the  library.  The  reply  was :  "  Look  at  the  faces  of  the  pupils  as  they  are  using  the 
books.  See  how  absorbed  they  are  in  following  the  story.  The  book  is  new  to  them. 
All  the  charms  of  novelty  gather  around  the  subject.** 

X. 

The  head  assistant  in  the  Columbia  School  sums  up  by  saying : 

Supplementary  reading,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
school  work. 

The  St.  Louis  school  in  which  most  reading  is  done  is  the  Columbia. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  city.  •   At  my 

request,  the  principal,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Howard,  furnished  me  with  a  general 

statement  of  his  views  on  the  educational  value  of  literature,  and  the 

methods  by  which  it  is  made  the  chief  feature  in  his  school.     I  should 

like  to  quote  the  whole  of  his  report ;  but,  not  to  overrun  my  time  limit, 

I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  extracts : 

We  make  no  parade  of  "  literature  work  **  or  of  supplementary  reading.    The  latter 
term  is  a  misnomer ;  it  is  misleading ;  what  others  term  supplementary  reading  in  my 
school  is  the  whole  thing.     We  have  two  forms  of  reading  at  the  Columbia  School.     First, 
a  form  of  class  work,  in  which  the  material  for  use  has  come  to  be  selected  on  a  basis  of 
interest,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  natural  appreciation  of  the   Herbartian  theory  of  the 
culture  epochs.    After  the'  second  grade  or  year  there  is  no  teaching  of  reading  lessons, 
io  the  ordinary  use  of  that  term.    There  is  no  preparation  of  reading  lessons  for  recita- 
tion.    Generally  each  class  in  a  given  grade  reads  the  list  of  books  given  as  available 
for  its  grade  —  sometimes  less,  oftener  more.     Sometimes  a  third-  or  fourth-grade  class 
reads  Evangeline^  Miles  Standish,  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  or  Julius  Casar^  with  exquisite 
satisfaction.     I   have  seen  a   second-year  class  enthusiastic   over  the  Pied  Piper  and 
Horatius  at  the  Bridge,     [Let  me  interject  here  that  I  have  seen  children  not  yet  in  the 
first  grade  enjoying  these  same  poems.]     Things  are  read  as  wholes.    For  no  one  ever 
reads  Cassius*  plea  with  Brutus,  then  runs  off  to  find  the  whole  play ;  but  generally  one 
who  reads  The  Merchant  of  Venice  first  turns  again  and  again  to  the  court  scene.     These 
books  have  generally  the  characteristics  of  the  classics ;  and  so  we  know  that  from  pure 
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interest  our  pupils  do  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  reading,  from  which  they  get  facility  in 
reading,  a  vast  store  of  useful  information,  broad  views,  independent  notions,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  material  which,  molded  in  the  master-mind,  gives  beauty,  grace, 
vigor,  and  endurance  to  the  best  literature. 

The  second  form  of  reading  in  the  school  relates  to  the  use  of  miscellaneous  books 
independent  of  the  school  work.  In  this  connection  reading  is  encouraged,  but  no 
supervision  of  it  is  assumed. 

About  six  hundred  pupils  in  the  school  have  tickets  in  the  public  library.  They 
appear  to  be  in  constant  use. 

In  1898-99  we  collected  reports  of  "  outside  readings.**  In  eight  months  seven 
hundred  pupils  reported  something  over  ten  thousand  books  read.  They  were  mostly 
what  I  should  call  for  myself  "  good  books.**  ....  The  most  pernicious  books  come  into 
the  hands  of  children  thru  the  suggestion  of  well-meaning  people  who  are  ignorant  or 
thoughtless  of  their  influence — such  books  as  set  up  false  ideals,  inflame  feeling,  discolor 
fancy,  and  distort  judgment ;  the  kind  of  books  that  used  to  abound  in  Sunday-school 
libraries.  The  real  value  of  this  work  cannot  be  told.  The  influence  is  mainly  realized 
in  conduct  and  character. 

Our  friends  are  sometimes  disturbed  over  the  freedom  in  our  work  ;  but  it  is  observed 
that  the  freedom  allowed  naturally  secures  a  basis  of  interest  which  tends  to  make  the 
reading  thoughtful ;  that  those  who  read  most  widely  accomplish  most  in  other  forms  of 
school  work ;  that  the  effect  upon  conduct  is  most  salutary,  showing  in  no  case  a  bad 
result  from  the  reading  habit ;  that  the  ordinary  nature-study  books  do  not  appeal  to 
children  strongly  enough  to  secure  voluntary  reading  as  wholes ;  that  the  "  classics  **  tend 
to  supplant  everything  sensational  or  weak ;  that  natural  children  make  as  few  errors  in 
selecting  for  themselves  as  their  elders  make  in  selecting  for  them ;  that  the  '*  bad  ** 
books  generally  appear  but  once ;  that  a  book  is  on  the  whole  good  or  bad  as  determined 
by  the  attitude  of  the  mind  toward  it. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  literature  was  tried  in  the 
St.  Louis  High  School  the  past  season.  A  full  account  of  methods  and 
results  will  be  given  before  the  Library  Department  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Buck, 
who  had  charge  of  the  work.  1  will  merely  say  that  the  public  library 
supplied  to  the  high  school  about  five  hundred  volumes,  in  multiple  copies, 
of  the  best  American  and  English  authors  of  the  century,  seven  hundred 
cards  were  issued  to  the  pupils,  and  more  than  twelve  thousand  volumes 
were  drawn  by  them. 

We  see,  then,  that  a  consensus  of  the  St.  Louis  teachers  who  have 
welcomed  the  aid  of  the  library  is  that  general  reading  is  "helpful  in  all 
the  studies ; "  that  it  possesses  "  as  high  a  value  as  anything  taught  in  the 
schools,"  while  two  teachers  consider  it  "worth  all  the  rest  of  the  school 
work;"  that  it  is  "of  immeasurable  value  to  all  pupils,  but  especially  to 
the  poor  child  ; "  that  "  pupils  who  do  most  and  best  supplementary 
reading  succeed  best  in  all  their  work  ; "  that  it  is  "  a  great  aid  to  discipline 
directly  and  thru  effect  on  character;"  that  "it  puts  children  in  a  better 
and  happier  frame  of  mind  —  more  conducive  to  study;"  that  "its 
influence  is  mainly  realized  in  conduct  and  character;"  and  finally 
that  "the  books  taken  into  the  homes  have  been  helpful  to  the  entire 
community."  Could  we  ask  for  anything  more  ?  Promotes  progress  in 
all  studies  I     Aids  discipline  !      Improves  conduct  and  forms  character  I 
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And,  lastly,  reaches  out  into  the  homes  and  educates  parents  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters. 

And,  now,  as  a  climax  and  summary  to  this  testimony  from  teachers, 
1  must  quote,  tho  it  be  for  the  /ith  time,  these  words  of  President  Eliot : 

From  the  total  training  during  childhood  there  should  result  in  the  child  a  taste  for 
interesting  and  improving  reading,  which  should  direct  and  inspire  its  subsequent  intel- 
lectual life.  That  schooling  which  results  in  this  taste  for  good  reading,  however  unsys- 
tematic and  eccentric  the  schooling  may  have  been,  has  achieved  a  main  end  of 
elementary  education;  and  that  schooling  which  does  not  result  in  implanting  this 
permanent  taste  has  failed. 

In  that  thoughtful  and  stimulating  essay,  Culture  without  ColUgey 
Dr.  Gannett  gives  as  the  three  great  agencies  of  education,  **  the  three 
chief  teachers — work,  society,  and  books."  This  cannot  be  disputed ;  but 
as  to  the  order  of  the  instrumentalities  named  — while  they  are  to  such  great 
extent  reciprocal  and  interactive — I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  the 
great  mass  of  children,  books,  if  brought  into  their  lives  early  enough  and 
constantly  enough,  may  easily  be  made  the  controlling  influence;  for  the 
standards  and  ideals  obtained  from  good  books  will  largely  determine  both 
companionship  and  kind  and  quality  of  work.  Ignoring  the  other  two 
factors  creates,  as  Dr.  Gannett  says,  a  dwarf;  and  if  the  bookish  education 
is  "mere  text-book  education,"  the  result  is  a  "dwarf  of  a  dwarf."  The 
influences  of  our  active  life  tend  to  reduce  to  a  very  small  number  the 
first  tribe  of  pygmies ;  and  the  recent  development  of  co-operation 
between  school  and  library  promises,  in  a  short  time,  the  extinction  of  the 
latter  minified  manikin. 

To  determine  the  value  of  the  library,  or  of  any  other  educational 
agency  or  adjunct,  we  must  agree  upon  what  is  education — we  must 
decide  what  it  is  we  seek  to  do  for  the  child  in  giving  him  **  an  educa- 
tion." Do  we — can  we — send  out  educated  boys  and  girls  from  the 
grammar  school  at  fourteen,  or  from  the  high  school  at  eighteen?  Can 
we  do  more  for  them  than  teach  them  how  to  read  and  make  reading 
interesting  to  them  ?  It  is  for  these,  the  99J  per  cent.,  I  speak.  As  to 
the  I  per  cent,  of  college  graduates,  if  they  have  been  started  right,  they 
need  give  us  no  concern. 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  education  ?  One  purpose  is  to  enable 
the  boy  to  make  a  living.  Yes,  but  very  little  suffices  for  that.  I  have 
known  men  scarcely  able  to  read  who  had  much  larger  incomes  than 
any  of  us.  To  make  good  citizens.  Unquestionably  that  is  what  most 
concerns  society.  It  includes,  of  course,  ability  to  make  a  living  and 
much  more.  But  how  is  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  to  fit  the  child 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship  ?  How  is  he  to  grow  morally  strong  on  an 
exclusive  diet  of  text-books  ?  How  can  a  knowledge  of  the  capes  and 
rivers  of  Asia,  of  the  tables  of  Troy  and  apothecaries*  weight,  and  of  other 
useless  and  unentertaining  facts  give  the  child  any  idea  of  his  rights  and 
duties  as  a  social  being?     What  nurture  for  the  imagination  —  which  is 
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SO  necessary  a  first  step  in  mental  awakening — what  nurture  for  the 
imagination  does  the  child  get  from  hours  spent  in  finding  the  greatest 
common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple  ?  I  speak  feelingly  of  this 
particular  grind,  for  I  recall  many  tedious  hours  wasted  on  it.  My  little 
boy  of  five  and  a  half  got  more  mental  development  from  having  Stanley 
Waterloo's  Story  of  Ab  read  to  him  three  or  four  times  than  I  did  at  twice 
his  age  out  of  many  weeks  of  tiresome  work  over  the  greatest  common 
divisor  and  the  least  common  multiple.  And  to  this  must  be  added  the 
intense  enjoyment  the  story  afforded  —  and,  above  all,  the  desire  for  more 
knowledge  which  it  awakened. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  pleasure  is  the 
chief  end  of  life,  but  we  must  agree  that  a  life  which  has  known  no 
pleasure  is  a  blighted  nubbin,  a  stunted  tree,  a  sorry  spectacle.  In  every 
human  soul  there  is  an  insistent  demand  for  pleasure  in  some  form.  This 
cry  is  most  clamorous  in  childhood.  With  the  child,  indeed,  pleasure  is 
the  mainspring  of  action,  the  central  object  of  desire.  Shall  we  check 
or  ignore  this  longing  for  the  joy  of  life  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  of  a  craving  for  high  companionship,  of  the  fresh  soul's 
aspirations  toward  the  ideal  ?  And  is  there  any  greater  pleasure  to  the 
child  who  has  been  early  led  to  a  liking  for  literature  than  to  lose  himself 
in  the  pages  of  a  fascinating  book  ?  I  have  known  more  than  one  healthy, 
active-bodied  boy  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  read,  who  would  gladly 
leave  a  game  to  listen  to  a  reading  from  such  a  book  as  Hiawatha^ 
TangUwood  Tales ^  or  Stories  from  the  Fairy  Queen,  Pleasure  is  essential 
to  the  young  life.  Without  enjoyment  it  cannot  blossom,  but  is  blighted 
and  withered  like  a  plant  without  water.  If,  then,  we  take  no  account  of 
the  culture  and  inspiration  of  literature,  if  we  regard  it  merely  as  a  means 
of  pleasure,  we  cannot  deny  it  to  the  child.  We  owe  it  to  the  nation, 
which  intrusts  us,  as  educational  experts,  with  the  development  of  its 
children ;  we  owe  it  to  our  high  office  to  see  that  this  elevating  pleasure 
early  enters  into  the  lives  of  the  young  people  committed  to  our  care. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  substitution  of  higher  for  lower,  of  intel- 
lectual for  physical  enjoyment,  it  is  our  duty  to  inculcate  in  our  young 
charges  "this  habit  of  reading,"  which,  as  Anthony  Trollope  says,  "is 
a  pass  to  the  greatest,  the  purest,  the  most  perfect  pleasure  that  God  has 
prepared  for  his  creatures." 

We  can  recall  incidents  of  our  childhood  which  illustrate  the  various 
sources  from  which  pleasure  came  to  us ;  and  we  find  the  emotional  life 
of  a  child  charmingly  pictured  in  Pierre  Loti's  Romance  of  a  Child,  This 
little  book  shows  how  objects  and  events,  striking  from  their  brightness, 
their  somberness,  their  horror,  or  even  their  mere  suggest iven ess,  make 
instant  and  indelible  impressions  on  the  super-sensitized  plates  of  the 
young  mind.  Now,  every  boy  and  girl  cannot  be  brought  up  in  a  country 
house  with  a  pretty  garden  containing  old  fruit  trees  and  a  fountain,  with 
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views  of  magnificent  sunsets  across  field  and  marsh  and  sands  to  a  stretch 
of  the  illimitable  ocean.     Not  every  boy  has  a  forest  to  roam  thru  in 
summer,  or  an  island  with  its  novel  life  to  enjoy.     Not  every  embryo  man, 
like  the  hero  of  Edith  Lanigan's  charming  sketch  in  the  January  Atlantic, 
finds  in  his  father's  library  the  means  of  aerial  trips  to  all  countries  and 
ages,  personally  conducted  by  the  most  affable  and  entertaining  guides. 
Bat  every  boy  and  girl  can,  and  should,  be  supplied  by  school  and  library 
with  voyages  to  all  lands,  with  cinematographic  views  of  man's  upward 
progress,  with  mental    pictures  of    forests,  seas,  and   islands — famous 
islands   such   as   Treasure   Island    and   Crusoe's    island ;    vast    forests 
inhabited  by  pygmies  and  gorillas;  seas  of  Sinbad  and  the  Maelstrom 
and  the  A^ncient  Mariner.     Above  all,  every  child  should  be  furnished 
with  winged  cap  and  shoes  that  will  bear  him  to  the  realm  of  fancy  and 
fairy  land.     Every  child  should  be  introduced,  not  only  to  Alexander  and 
Hannibal  and  Caesar,  to  Franklin  and  Washington  and  Lincoln,  but  also 
—and  earlier — to  those  even  more  interesting,  those  fascinating  per- 
sonages, Little  Jack   Horner,  the  Three  Bears,  and  Cinderella;  Quick- 
silver, Perseus,  and  Ulysses ;  King  Arthur,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  the  Red 
Cross  Knight ;  Christian  and  Robin  Hood  and  Mowgli.     All  this  the 
school  and  the  library,  working  together,  can  do  for  the  children  of  the 
nation.     Especially  to  children  of  narrow  home  horizon,  of  sordid,  and 
perhaps  vicious,  surroundings,  are  we  called  upon  to  give  glimpses  of  the 
great  world  into  which  they  have  been  born,  some  conception  of  the 
heritage  which  they  may  claim,  and  of  its  cost  to  countless  generations  in 
blood  and  tears,  in  sorrow  and  suffering.     We  can  fill  the  white  tablets  of 
their  minds  with  beautiful  pictures  which  will  cheer  them  thru  life ;  we 
can  impart  to  them  an  ambition  and  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of 
their  powers;  we  can  implant  in  their  souls  ideals  which  will  lead  them 
away  from  sordid  desires  and  base  pursuits,  and  make  them  better  citizens 
of  the  republic.     Is  not  this  the  purpose  of  education  ? 

When  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  teacher  and  librarian.  The  librarian  alone 
cannot  do  it.  And,  let  me  add,  the  teacher  can  never  reach  this  goal  with 
the  text-book  for  his  only  stafif.  A  farmer  might  as  well  hope  to  raise 
fine  horses  and  oxen  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  dry  oat  straw  or  corn 
shucks. 

Achievement  and  character  are  based  on  the  ideal.  Whence  is  the  child 
to  gain  high  ideals  ?  For  the  average  child  there  is  but  one  source — the 
lives  and  utterances  of  the  idealists  of  the  world — the  dreamers,  the 
prophets  of  all  ages.  They  will  teach  him  what  education  is,  what  char- 
acter is,  and  how  precious  it  is  above  all  things.  They  will  teach  him 
that  the  total  of  philosophy  is  not  summed  up  in  lago's  "Put  money 
in  thy  purse;"  that  he  may  gain  wealth  and  be  impoverished  in  soul; 
they  will  show  him  that  he  may  master  science,  but  that  "the  measuring 
rod  of  science  can  never  measure  the  ends  of  living;"  they  will  make 
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clear  to  him  that  "  though  he  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  love,  he  is  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'*  As  a 
citizen,  too,  he  will  realize  that  it  is  not  prosperity,  "it  is  not  piety  but 
righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation.''  While  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
righteousness,  he  will  not  be  devoid  of  piety.  He  will  have  the  all- 
pervading  piety  that  Dr.  Harris  speaks  of — "the  piety  not  merely  of  the 
heart,  but  the  piety  of  the  intellect  that  beholds  the  truth,  the  piety  of  the 
will  that  does  good  deeds  wisely,  the  piety  of  the  senses  that  sees  the 
beautiful  and  realizes  it  in  works  of  art." 

My  friends,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  that  it  seemed  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  urge  co-operation  of  school  and  library  before  this  body  of 
alert  and  advanced  educators,  so,  in  conclusion,  I  must  offer  the  over- 
powering importance  of  the  subject  as  my  excuse  for  giving  final  emphasis 
to  a  thought  which  I  hope  is  never  wholly  absent  from  our  minds  and  is 
the  guiding  influence  of  our  lives — the  supreme  importance  of  the  work 
intrusted  to  us.  As  Wendell  Phillips  said  :  ^^Education  is  the  only  interest 
worthy  the  deep^  controlling  anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man,** 

In  Louise  Jordan  Miln's  Little  Folk  of  Many  Lands  I  find  this  strik- 
ing presentation  of  the  thought  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  in  closing.  As 
she  and  her  father  were  seated  on  the  Italian  seashore  one  day,  "  he  pointed 
to  the  half-clad  children  playing  near.  'There  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  so  important  as  children,*  he  said,  *  nothing  so  interesting.  If  you 
ever  wish  to  go  in  for  some  philanthropy,  if  you  ever  wish  to  be  of  any 
real  use  in  the  world,  do  something  for  children.  If  you  ever  yearn  to 
be  truly  wise,  study  children.  We  can  dress  the  sore,  bandage  the 
wounded,  imprison  the  criminal,  heal  the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead ;  but 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  we  can  save  a  child.  If  the  great  army  of 
philanthropists  ever  exterminate  sin  and  pestilence,  ever  work  our  race's 
salvation,  it  will  be  because  a  little  child  has  led  them." 


SOME  OF  OUR  MISTAKES 

PRINCIPAL  G.  M.  GRANT,  QUEEN's  UNIVERSITY,  KINGSTON,  ONTARIO, 

CANADA 

This  is  a  safe  subject  to  take  when  addressing  an  educational  associa- 
tion anywhere,  whose  object  must  be  mutual  criticism  rather  than  mutual 
admiration.  Is  not  the  object  of  all  true  educators  to  stimulate  thought 
and  correct  mistakes,  that  we  may  profit  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  past 
and  make  present  life  more  complete  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  I 
knQw  too  little  of  the  United  States  to  speak  with  any  authority  concern- 
ing their  mistakes.  That  is  p'erfectly  true,  and  you  must,  therefore,  con- 
sider that  my  speech  refers  mainly  to  Canada,  tho,  as  all  here  are  fellow- 
workers  and  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries  are  in  the  main  alike,  I 
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may  be  permitted  to  take  the  position  of  confessing  common  sins,  instead 

of  acting  as  the  "ill  bird  which  fouls  its  own  nest."     You  are  the  older, 

wealthier,  and    more   populous  country,  and  it  may  even  be,  thru  our 

giving  you  that  sincerest  form  of  flattery  known  as  imitation,  that  you  are 

responsible  for  our  mistakes,  as  well  as  for  your  own,  in  educational  as  in 

commercial  niatters.     As  regards  the  latter,  by  affinity  to  Great  Britain 

and  tradition,  as  well  as  by  reason,  we  are  free-traders;   but  you  are 

steadily  influencing  us  into  becoming  protectionists ;  and  tho  our  wall 

against  your  products  and  manufactures  is  not  yet  anything  like  so  bad 

as  your  wall  against  us,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  ours  will  get  worse  if  yours 

docs  not  get  better.    We  sympathize,  you  see,  with  the  brotherliness  of 

the  moderate  drinker  who,  going  home  with  unsteady  gait,  saw  a  more 

thorogoing  toper  lying  in  the  ditch  :  "  I  cannot  help  you  up,  my  dear 

fellow,  but  I  can  lie  down  beside  you.** 

Our  first  great  mistake  is  that  we  have  systematically  undervalued  the 
teaching  profession.  If  mind  is  greater  than  the  body,  if  ideas  are  more 
important  than  dollars,  and  character  of  more  consequence  than  anything 
else,  then  only  the  best  and  the  best-trained  men  and  women  should  be 
allowed  to  teach,  and  these  should  be  honored  above  every  other  class  in 
the  community.  How  dreadfully  we  have  failed  here !  Public-school 
teachers  are  often  no  better  taught  and  no  better  paid  than  clerks  or  mill- 
girls;  some  high-school  teachers  have  not  even  our  easily  aUained  college 
degree,  and  not  a  few  university  professors  would  not  be  allowed  a  post 
in  a  German  gymnasium.  We  think  that  anyone  can  teach  our  children, 
and,  therefore,  those  who  offer  to  teach  for  the  smallest  salaries  are  pre- 
ferred by  boards  of  trustees. 

As  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  world,  let  us  ask 
what  its  judgment  is  regarding  the  importance  of  teachers.     According 
to  its  verdict,  they  have  been  the  great  benefactors  of  the  world  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West.     To  this  day,  the  educated  youth  of  Britain,  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  Europe  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  two  great  teach- 
ers, Plato  and  Aristotle,  when  studying  for  the  highest  degree  in  literae 
humaniores,     Plato  and  Aristotle  again  were  the  disciples  of  that  genuine 
teacher,  Socrates,  who  taught  the  youth  of  Athens  so  effectually  that  they 
gave  him  hemlock  to  drink,  a  reward  such  as  was  usually  given  to  the 
prophets  of  Israel.     What  a  tribute  to  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Socra- 
tes have  the  centuries  steadily  paid,  because  he  insisted  on  getting  to  a 
rational  foundation  for  life  and  tested  every  other  foundation  with  quiet, 
remorseless  dialectic !     His  spirit,  thru  his  disciples,  has  ruled  all  the 
western  world  from  his  urn  for  more  than  2,000  years.     The  phrase  which 
the  Greeks  used  with  regard  also  to  their  great  dramatists  was  that  ^schy lus 
Uught  this,  that  Sophocles  taught  this,  that  Euripides  taught  this.     In 
other  words,  each  play  was  a  lesson,  and  the  poet  was  a  teacher.     Go  to 
the  East,  and  the  record  is  the  same.     Buddhism  is  the  most  widely 
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spread  religion  there.  The  Buddha  was  simply  a  teacher,  one  who  taught 
his  disciples  the  secret  of  life  and  charactex,  making  the  deepest  truths 
familiar  to  all  by  means  of  parables,  like  Him  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
without  a  parable  he  taught  nothing.  Who,  again,  is  the  man  that  the 
teeming  millions  of  China  have  revered  for  twenty-five  centuries,  to  whom 
they  raise  temples,  and  who  has  molded  their  compact  civilization  ? 
Confucius,  who  from  first  to  last  was  a  teacher,  who,  while  secretary  of 
state  or  prime  minister,  based  his  successful  administration  on  what  he 
had  taught  his  disciples,  and  who  retired  from  his  high  office  to  resume  the 
work  of  teaching,  when  his  aim  was  deemed  too  high  by  a  sovereign  who 
had  yielded  to  sensual  temptations.  Going  higher  still,  by  what  title 
was  Jesus  known,  during  all  his  public  life  ?  By  the  title  of  rabbi,  or 
teacher.  He  taught  the  inner  circle  of  his  disciples  and  the  multitudes, 
"without  hasting,  without  resting." 

What  was  the  great  characteristic  of  all  these  teachers  ?  They  taught 
with  authority.  Every  one  of  them  knew  his  subject,  took  it  seriously, 
loved  it  for  its  own  sake,  continually  found  new  wealth  in  it,  was  enthu- 
siastic about  it,  and  so  made  his  disciples  enthusiastic.  To  come  in  con- 
tact with  such  a  mind  is  of  itself  a  liberal  education.  That  is  what 
Garfield  meant  when  he  defined  a  college  as  President  Hopkins  sitting 
on  one  end  of  a  log  and  he  on  the  other  end.  Such  a  teacher  makes  his 
subject  interesting  to  his  scholars,  unless  they  are  hopelessly  bad  or  hope- 
lessly imbecile.  Because  we  seldom  get  such  teachers,  we  demand  sub- 
jects of  study  which  in  themselves  are  interesting,  such  as  dime  novels, 
shilling  shockers,  penny  dreadfuls,  Henty's  histories,  and  the  sporting 
columns  of  yellow  journals.  Fond  parents,  seeing  the  dear  children 
devouring  literature  of  this  kind,  are  filled  with  admiration  at  their  devo- 
tion to  books  and  love  of  learning,  and  sigh  over  the  educational  advan- 
tages which  this  generation  has,  compared  with  the  condition  of  things 
in  their  days.  The  scholars  should,  of  course,  be  interested.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  interesting  by  inspiring  and  by  amusing 
or  exciting.  We  seldom  attempt  more  than  the  latter.  We  have  sub- 
stituted for  discipline  merely  interest. 

Here  I  touch  on  the  second  great  error  we  have  made.  Thru  not 
caring  to  get  the  best  teachers  and  not  valuing  the  best,  we  are  con- 
tinually on  the  hunt  for  a  royal  road  to  knowledge.  There  is  no  royal 
road.  To  become  educated,  a  man  must  work,  and  work  is  what  the 
natural  man  hates.  Unless  we  overcome  that  bad,  deep-seated  instinct, 
we  do  not  educate.  Nothing  is  so  destructive  to  manhood  or  womanhood 
as  laziness.  There  has  been  much  talk  in  our  day  of  the  dangers  of 
strong  drink,  and  of  the  thousands  ruined  by  drunkenness.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  to  talk  of  the  danger  of  idleness,  and  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  it  ruins.  Everyone  can  see  that  drunkenness  is  a  sin,  but 
few  see  the  sin  of  mental  inertia.     A  good  school  is  one  that  has  a  good 
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teacher;  and  the  good  teacher,  when  he  is  allowed  a  free  hand,  does  not 
let  children  pick  and  choose  what  they  themselves  find  interesting,  but 
makes  them  learn  accurately  what  has  been  thought  out  as  the  best  course 
for  mental  discipline  and  character-building.  As  Professor  Miinsterberg, 
in  an  article  on  "  School  Refomj"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1900, 
puts  it : 

He  who  is  allowed  always  to  follow  the  paths  of  least  resistance  never  develops  the 
power  to  overcome  resistance ;  he  remains  utterly  unprepared  for  life.  To  do  what  we 
like  to  do,  that  needs  no  pedagogical  encouragement;  water  always  runs  down  hill. 
Our  whole  public  and  social  life  shows  the  working  of  this  impulse,  and  our  institutions 
outbid  one  another  in  catering  to  the  taste  of  the  public.  The  school  alone  has  the 
power  to  develop  the  opposite  tendency,  to  encourage  and  train  the  belief  in  duties  and 
obligations,  to  inspire  devotion  to  better  things  than  those  to  which  we  are  drawn  by  our 
lower  instincts.  Yes,  water  runs  down  hill  all  the  time ;  and  yet  all  the  earth  were 
sterile  and  dead  if  water  could  not  ascend  again  to  the  clouds  and  supply  rain  to  the 
field  which  brings  us  the  harvest.  We  see  only  the  streams  going  down  to  the  ocean  ; 
we  do  not  see  how  the  ocean  sends  up  the  waters  to  bless  our  fields.  Just  so  do  we  see 
in  the  streams  of  life  the  human  emotions  following  the  impulses  down  to  selfishness  and 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  but  we  do  not  see  how  the  human  emotions  ascend  again  to  the 
ideals  —  2iscend  in  feelings  of  duty  and  enthusiasm ;  and  yet  without  this  upward  move- 
ment our  fields  were  dry,  our  harvest  lost.  That  invisible  work  is  the  sacred  mission  of 
the  school ;  it  is  the  school  that  must  raise  man's  mind  from  his  likings  to  his  belief  in 
daties,  from  his  instincts  to  his  ideals,  that  art  and  science,  national  honor  and  morality, 
friendship  and  religion  may  spring  from  the  ground  and  blossom. 

Our  third  great  error  is  that  we  have  imagined  that  there  is  a  royal 
road  to  the  making  of  good  teachers.  There  is  not.  Good  teachers 
cannot  be  extemporized  or  made  in  a  hurry.  They  cannot  be  made  by 
the  mere  teaching  of  psychology,  pedagogy,  or  methods.  Something 
infinitely  more  important  is  needed.  Content  is  always  more  important 
than  form.  What  is  the  good  of  your  method,  if  you  have  nothing  to 
teach  ?  A  good  teacher  must  know  thoroly  what  he  has  to  teach.  If 
it  is  English,  he  should  know  English  literature,  and  to  know  that  he 
DJust  be  a  classical  scholar,  must  know  and  love  the  great  masters,  and 
have  made  at  least  one  epoch  or  department  his  own,  so  that  he  might 
write  intelligently  regarding  its  relations  to  the  whole.  So  with  every 
other  subject  that  he  may  be  called  on  to  teach.  Here  again  Munster- 
berg  has  some  words  of  wisdom  for  us  : 

I  had  no  teacher  who  hastily  learned  one  day  what  he  must  teach  me  the  next ;  who 
was  satisfied  with  second-hand  knowledge,  which  is  quite  pretty  for  entertainment  and 
orientation,  but  which  is  so  intolerable  and  inane  when  we  come  to  distribute  it  and  to 
^ve  it  to  others.  I  had  from  my  ninth  year  [the  age  at  which  German  boys  usually 
enter  the  gymnasium]  no  teacher  in  any  subject  who  had  not  completed  three  years'  work 
in  the  graduate  school.  Even  the  first  elements  of  Greek  and  mathematics,  of  history 
and  geography,  were  given  to  us  by  men  who  had  reached  the  level  of  the  doctorate,  and 

who  had  the  perspective  of  their  own  fields A  great  poet  once  said  that  any  man 

who  has  ever  really  loved  in  his  youth  can  never  become  quite  unhappy  in  life.  A  man 
who  has  ever  really  taken  a  scholarly  view  of  his  science  can  never  find  in  that  science 
anything  which  is  quite  uninteresting.     Such  enthusiasm  is  contagious.     We  boys  felt 
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that  our  teachers  believed  with  the  fullness  of  their  hearts  in  the  inner  value  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  every  new  bit  of  knowledge  was  thus  for  us  a  new  revelation.  We  did  not 
ask  whether  it  would  bake  bread  for  us.  We  were  eager  for  it,  on  account  of  its  own  inner 
richness  and  value. 

"  We  did  not  ask  whether  it  would  bake  bread  for  us  "  !  How  unprac- 
tical !  How  unlike  the  British  author,  who,  writing  recently  on  what  he 
calls  "the  curse  of  education,"  says:  "The  children  of  agricultural 
laborers  and  small  farmers  are  given  instruction  which  will  be  of  no 
earthly  use  to  them  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  naturally  fitted." 
Of  course,  they  should  from  infancy  be  taught  only  how  to  dig  and 
scrub.  Why  should  they  be  sent  to  school  at  all  ?  **  French  and  mathe- 
matics," he  says,  "are  equally  valueless  accomplishnxpnts  for  the  carting 
of  manure."  The  London  Spectator  very  naturally  asks :  "  Does  he  want 
them  taught  to  cart  manure?"  In  Canada  as  in  the  States,  we  get  our 
best  students  from  the  farms.  This  so-called  "  practical "  mode  of 
teaching  existed  in  full  perfection  at  Dotheboys  Hall.  Mr.  Squecrs 
expounded  it  to  his  assistant,  Mr.  Nickleby: 

"  First  boy  —  c-1-e-a-n,  clean ;  w-i-n-d-e-r,  winder ;  go  and  clean  the  winder.  Where's 
the  second  boy?"  *' Please,  sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden."  "To  be  sure,  so  he  is. 
That's  our  system,  Nickleby.  B-o-t,  hot ;  t-i-n,  tin ;  n-e-y,  ney ;  bottinney.  When  he 
knows  that  out  of  a  book,  he  goes  into  the  garden.  Third  boy  —  what's  a  horse  ?  "  "A 
beast,  sir."  "  So  it  is.  Now,  as  you're  perfect  in  that,  go  and  look  after  my  horse,  and 
rub  him  down  well,  or  I'll  rub  you  down." 

This  educational  system  of  Mr.  Squeers  is  systematized  now  in  some 
places  and  dignified  by  the  name  of  manual  or  technical  training.  In 
my  day  we  got  what  is  good  in  it  from  our  jack-knives  and  fishing  rods, 
in  the  playground  or  the  garden  or  the  woods,  and  the  school  hours  were 
taken  up  with  serious  work ;  but  1  suppose  "  new  occasions  teach  new 
duties."  In  Germany  a  man  must  have  passed  the  exit  examination  of 
the  gymnasium,  equal  to  our  B.A.  or  M.A.,  and  then  studied  three  or 
four  years  in  the  university  before  he  can  teach  in  a  German  gymnasium  ; 
but  we  do  not  need  to  engage  university  men  to  instruct  children  in  the 
use  of  tools  or  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen.  I  myself  doubt  whether 
the  school  is  the  place  for  such  departments.  There  is  still  room  in  our 
social  system  for  the  house  and  the  workshop.  Technical  schools  of  the 
best  kind  we  do  need,  but  their  work  should  be  based  on  a  sound  general 
education,  given  in  the  common  and  high  school  and  —  for  those  who 
are  to  be  leaders  in  modern  industries  and  professions — in  the  univer- 
sity. 

As  to  the  education  a  teacher  requires,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
a  university  training,  where  the  student  is  taught  to  think,  but  it  is  folly 
for  him  to  go  there  until  he  has  been  drilled  into  accurate  scholarship  at 
a  good  secondary  school,  like  the  English  public  school  or  the  German 
gymnasium.  The  modern  craze  for  psychology,  as  the  one  thing  needful 
for  teachers,  has  its  origin  in  our  consciousness  that  something  has  been 
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lacking  and  in  our  faith  in  short-cuts.  For  the  mass  of  teachers  psychology 
is  a  snare  ;  not  a  help,  but  a  hindrance ;  as  much  so  as  Saul's  armor  would 
have  been  to  the  shepherd  lad  in  his  fight  with  Goliath.  I  believe  in 
sludymg  psychology,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching ;  for  psychol- 
ogy deals  with  abstractions,  whereas  the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  very 
concrete  human  beings,  who  require  in  their  teacher  full  knowledge, 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  warm,  personal  interest  in  his  pupils.  I  once 
heard  a  normal-school  teacher  expatiating  to  his  students  on  the  advan- 
tages of  psychology  in  explaining  the  beauty  of  a  rose!  Another 
showed  that  if  they  only  knew  psychology  they  would  never  stand  between 
their  class  and  the  blackboard  when  they  were  writing  on  it^  the  exercise 
that  had  to  be  copied.  On  both  occasions  it  was  evident  that  Mesopo- 
tamia was  a  sweet  word.  Such  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  on 
Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education  is  not  for  our  ordinary  teachers.  It 
is  as  completely  beyond  them  as  Kant*s  Critique  or  Hegel's  Philosophy  of 
Right — excellent  of  its  kind,  but  demanding  the  trained  faculties  of  the 
reflective  honor  graduate. 

Our  first  mistake,  then,  is  that  we  have  undervalued  the  teaching  pro- 
fession; our  second,  that  there  is  a  royal  road  for  children  to  become 
educated ;  and  our  third,  that  there  is  a  royal  road  for  men  or  women  to 
become  competent  teachers.  How  shall  we  avoid  these  mistakes  ?  The 
mistakes  are  radical  and  rooted  in  low  ideals  of  life.  Until  these 
are  replaced  in  popular  estimation  by  higher  ideals,  we  must  stumble 
along  as  we  have  been  stumbling  in  the  past.  But,  depend  upon  it,  we 
suffer  for  our  mistakes. 

What  would  you  have  us  do?     Honor  the  teaching  profession  by  giving 

inducements  to  the  ablest  men  to  enter  and  remain  in  it.     That  is  done 

in  the  old  country.     There  is  a  career  there  for  teachers.     The  heads  of 

the  great  public  schools,  for  instance,  receive  far  higher  salaries  than  the 

heads  of  universities  on  this  continent.     The  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

in  rank,  comes  next  to  princes  of  blood ;  and  of  the  last  four  archbishops 

three  were   headmasters.     Heads   of  colleges   and    universities   have   a 

recognized  high  social  position.     Professors  who  have  a  taste  for  public 

life  are  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.     Others  receive  peerages.     An 

improvement  has  taken  place  as  regards  salaries  in  the  United  States 

within   the  last  decade  or  two,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement  all 

along  the  line.     At  present  the  teaching  profession  is  commonly  regarded 

merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  professions  or  occupations,  which  of 

course  is  an  infallible  sign  that  in  public  esteem  it  is  the  lowest  of  all 

professions. 

Again,  honor  the  teaching  profession  by  your  attitude  to  it  in  the 
home.  Nothing  in  Germany  and  in  Scotland  struck  me  more  than  the 
contrast  between  their  home  attitude  and  ours.  Education  was  taken 
seriously.     The  hours  for  lunch,  dinner,  and  social  engagements  were 
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arranged  to  suit  the  school  hours.  Teachers  were  spoken  of  with  respect, 
and  their  decisions  accepted  without  question.  No  one  assumed  that 
lessons  could  be  learned  without  study,  or  that  difficult  subjects  should 
be  set  aside  at  the  whim  of  youngsters.  Intellectual  levity  is  as  much  the 
prevailing  note  with  us  as  intellectual  seriousness  is  with  them. 

Finally,  in  the  long  run,  the  teachers'  attitude  to  learning  will  deter- 
mine the  attitude  of  the  people.  If  they  regard  it  as  a  means  to  material 
ends,  it  will  be  so  regarded  universally.  If  they  consider  that  their  edu- 
cation is  finished,  no  wonder  if  education  is  classed  with  finite  and  exter- 
nal things.  But  if  they  believe  that  they  have  not  attained,  and  are 
pressing  on  to  far-distant  horizons,  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  will 
gradually  change  with  regard  both  to  them  and  their  profession. 
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Rousseau  looked  back  longingly  to  the  days  when  prehistoric  men 
lived  in  primal  virtue  a  happy  and  blameless  life.  In  somewhat  the  same 
way,  when  we  confront  the  complex  and  baffling  problems  of  today,  we 
think  enviously  of  the  simple  existence  of  our  primitive  ancestors.  They 
held  neither  convention  nor  institute.  They  were  innocent  of  round 
tables.  They  solved  the  puzzles  of  life  one  by  one  as  best  they  could, 
but  they  reflected  little  on  their  aims  and  methods.  The  education  which 
they  gave  their  children  fitted  them  for  the  life  of  the  group.  The  simple 
sum  of  social  knowledge  was  easily  communicated.  The  primitive  dex- 
terities, handicrafts,  and  social  virtues  were  passed  on  chiefly  by  contact  of 
children  with  parents.  Where  each  man  knew  all  there  was  to  know,  and 
could  do  all  that  anyone  did,  education  was  relatively  simple.  .  But  as 
knowledge  and  dexterity  increased,  they  came  to  overburden  single  minds; 
division  of  labor,  intellectual  as  well  as  manual,  began.  Primitive  philoso- 
phy became  the  province  of  the  "  medicine  men,"  whose  successors  are 
the  philosophers,  theologians,  scientists,  preachers,  and  teachers  of  today. 

With  the  centuries  the  growing  mass  of  human  knowledge  has  been 
more  and  more  minutely  subdivided;  man's  world  has  been  resolved  into 
its  elements.  But  along  with  this  analysis  has  always  gone  the  effort  to 
patch  the  pieces  together,  to  keep  man's  experience  whole.  This  great 
antithesis  appears  in  our  current  educational  theory  and  practice.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  find  the  constant  pressure  of  new  subjects  which  clamor  for 
admission  to  the  curriculum ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  cry  for  cor- 
relation, CO  ordination,  concentration.  It  is  urged  that  the  life  of  the 
child  must  not  be  broken  up  into  unrelated  fragments ;  that  all  these 
artificially  divided  studies  must  be  related  and  kept  in  unity  in  the  child's 
growing  mind. 
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Still  another  tendency  asserts  itself.  We  hear  much  in  these  days  of 
"the  social  aspects  of  education,"  of  "  the  sociological  basis  of  educa- 
tion," of  "  the  school  as  a  community,"  and  of  "  school  and  society."  If 
one  may  risk  the  interpretation  of  vague  movements  of  thought  such  as 
these,  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  social  tendency  of  education  is  only 
another  aspect  of  the  inevitable  process  by  which  men  struggle  to  see 
things  whole.  The  conception  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
nature  and  end  of  society  sweeps  into  unity  all  the  fragmentary  knowl- 
edge of  mankind.  The  socializing  of  education,  then,  is  an  effort  to  give 
pupils.  little  by  little,  a  way  of  looking  at  society  which  shall  enable  them 
gradually  to  see  things  in  their  relations,  to  order  conduct,  and  to  contrib- 
ute something  to  the  stability  and  enrichment  of  the  life  they  live  in 
common  with  their  fellows. 

Those  who  cultivate  history,  economics,  politics,  anthropology,  and 
sociology,  and  who  believe  that  social  science  in  a  large  sense  has  an  all- 
important  rdle  to  play  in  education,  are   naturally  concerned   to  know 
what  relation  these  studies  may  sustain  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.    They  know  that  these  subjects  are  at  present  almost  wholly 
university  pursuits,  but  they  remember  that  certain  of  the  studies  which 
in  recent  years  have  crept  into  the  high  school  and  the  grades  have  made 
their  way  downward  from  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.     The  study 
of  science  affords  a  conspicuous  illustration.    Geology  and  botany,  zoology 
and  physiology,  gradually  lose  their  identity  as  they  are  traced  thru 
the  high  school  down  into  the  grades,  where  they  merge  into  the  undif- 
ferentiated protoplasm  called  "nature  study."     This  process  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  social  sciences  influ- 
ence the  earlier  years  of  the  school.     And  yet  I  fancy  that  none  of  these 
social  scientists,  with  all  their  desire  to  gain  admission  to  the  grades, 
wish  to  increase  the  number  of  subjects  now  included  in  that  interesting 
mosaic  known  as  the  common-school  curriculum.     They  simply  ask  for  a 
larger  interpretation  of  the  subjects  which  are  now  taught,  or,  perhaps 
better,  the  use  of  these  subjects,  enriched  in  some  degree,  as  vehicles  of 
social  knowledge  and  ideals. 

Education  is  essentially  a  socializing  process.  Every  group  educates 
its  members  by  many  devices.  This  education  is  always  going  on.  The 
school  is  only  one  agency  of  this  process,  and  it  must  adjust  its  aims  and 
methods  to  the  great  social  forces  which  are  molding  the  young  in  a 
multiplicity  of  ways.  A  study  of  the  social  sciences  suggests  to  those  who 
control  the  schools  the  principles  which  must  be  followed,  as  well  as  the 
materials  of  instruction  and  inspiration  by  which  the  development  of  the 
young  into  socialized  citizens  may  be  furthered. 

Social  science  has  already  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  Almost  every 
subject  now  taught  has  its  social  aspects,  and  these  are  in  many  cases 
emphasized.     But  not  until  the  teacher  looks  at  these  subjects  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  social  science  can  the  curriculum  yield  its  richest  results 
in  knowledge  and  character.  The  plea  I  have  to  make,  then,  is  not  a 
plea  for  anthropology  in  the  second  or  third  grades,  nor  a  demand  for 
sociology  in  the  high  school,  but  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  unifying  of  the 
curriculum  by  a  social  philosophy  concealed  in  the  lower  stages  from  the 
pupils,  but  clearly  present  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

Let  us  trace  for  a  moment  the  inevitable  process  by  which  knowledge 
grows  with  advancing  years  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  In  the  first  stage 
we  have  the  isolated  bits  of  knowledge,  related  here  and  there,  and  now 
and  then  to  the  shifting  interests  of  the  young  mind;  the  story  complete 
in  itself,  the  fact  or  explanation  which  solves  the  problem  of  the  moment. 
The  eager  growing  mind  stores  itself  with  these  fragmentary,  fascinating 
things.  Then  follows  the  stage  in  which  small  groups  of  these  interesting 
images  are  brought  into  relationship.  The  exhilaration  which  comes  with 
this  putting  of  things  together  is  known  to  every  teacher.  Gradually  the 
process  grows  wider  and  more  definite.  The  smaller  groups  of  fact  are 
merged  in  ever  larger  and  more  significant  unities,  until  finally,  with  the 
upper  grades  and  the  high  school,  the  period  of  systematic  reflection 
dawns.  The  early  experiences  of  childhood  are  re-read  and  re-interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  larger  knowledge.  Generalization  in  its  legitimate 
form  is  made  .possible  by  the  preparation  of  the  earlier  years.  It  is  thus 
that  nature  study  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  lower  grades  is  gradually 
organized  into  the  "ologies"  of  high  school  and  college.  In  similar 
fashion  the  social  scientist  demands  for  children  the  concrete  knowledge 
and  experiences  out  of  which,  in  due  time,  logical  sciences  and  practical 
wisdom  may  develop. 

In  providing  appropriate  materials,  two  aims  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind  :  the  genuine  interests  of  the  child  at  different  stages  of  his 
growth,  and  the  maturer  view  of  life  toward  which  this  growth  is  to  be 
guided.  The  child's  interests  are  at  first  supreme,  but  even  if  this  be 
granted,  there  are  choices  of  appropriate  facts  and  occupations,  and  these 
choices  must  be  determined  by  the  ultimate  end  in  view. 

The  socializing  movement  is  well  under  way.  In  kindergarten  and 
elementary  school  social  materials  have  long  been  recognized.  The 
simple  industrial  processes  of  weaving,  clay-modeling,  wood-working, 
and  food  preparation  have  been  utilized,  but  in  rather  too  convention- 
alized a  way.  We  note  in  Professor  John  Dewey's  theory  and  practice 
the  beginnings  of  a  movement  back  to  nature,  or  rather  back  to  primitive 
manufacture.  Children  weave  baskets  rather  than  paper  mats.  They 
mold  pottery  rather  than  balls  and  cubes.  They  make  looms  and  wag- 
ons and  houses  rather  than  conventional  elements  of  carpentry.  They 
cook  food  for  actual  use  instead  of  making  premature  experiments  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  Thus  manual  training  may  be  socialized  in  the 
sense  that  it  may  be  brought  closer  to  social  life  and  its  actual  activities, 
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past  and  present.     In   later  stages  it  becomes  inevitably  and  properly 
more  conventionalized,  specialized,  and  precise. 

About  these  industrial  processes  naturally  gather  ideas  as  to  the  util- 
izing of  raw  materials,  the  working  of  them  into  finished  products,  the 
comparison  of  crude,  primitive  processes  with  the  highly  organized 
production  of  today.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  these  topics  without 
grouping  about  them  many  facts  of  social  and  industrial  history;  thus 
the  idea  of  change  in  human  a£fairs,  the  ideas  of  organized  industry  and 
of  commerce  gradually  emerge  from  these  activities  and  interests  of  the 
early  grades. 

It  niay  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  committee  may  well  question 
the  value  of  economics  in  the  high  school,  so  long  as  the  lower  grades 
are  not  supplying  the  elementary  ideas  which  economic  science  generalizes 
and  arranges  in  logical  form.  But  in  the  investigation  of  industry 
and  commerce,  great  facts  of  diversified  natural  conditions,  of  mineral 
resources,  of  agricultural  products,  of  varying  climates,  of  transportation 
by  land  and  sea,  are  inevitably  involved. 

Geography  is  being  vitalized  by  this  contact  with  human  *life  and 
institutions.  It  is  no  longer  an  isolated  and  dull  pursuit.  It  becomes  a 
study  of  man's  home,  the  scene  of  his  conquests.  The  influence  of  nat- 
ural conditions  on  the  industry  and  life  of  man  becomes  a  fascinating 
topic  The  determining  effect  of  mountain  and  plain,  of  river  and  pass, 
on  the  course  of  history,  emerges  from  one  concrete  illustration  after 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  geography  is  only  another  aspect  of  nature 
study.  The  lives  of  plant  and  insect,  bird  and  beast,  take  on  new 
meaning  when  their  stories  are  told  in  relation  to  their  environment  and 
to  mankind.  The  work  of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  and  his  staff  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  socialized  geography  in  relating  all  the  subjects 
of  the  program. 

The  formal  pursuits  of  the  curriculum,  so  called,  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  social  point  of  view.  The  reading-book  will  undoubtedly 
become  more  and  more  the  vehicle  of  appropriate  descriptions  and 
anecdotes  which  bear  upon  social  life.  Much  of  the  old  literature  will 
remain,  but  some  of  it  is  already  being  replaced  by  stories  of  primitive 
life,  of  typical  industrial  processes,  and  tales  and  songs  not  only  of  past 
heroism,  but  of  duty  bravely  done  today. 

It  is  needless  to  indicate  the  ways  in  which  number  work  is  now 
related  to  manual  training,  history,  geography,  nature  study,  and  other 
subjects  of  the  school  program. 

But  to  the  study  within  the  school  must  be  added  the  visiting  of 
industries  and  other  institutions.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  teacher  of 
nature  study  sends  her  pupils  afield  for  material  or  accompanies  them  on 
expeditions  into  wood  and  meadow.  A  few  wise  teachers  are  in  the 
same  way  making  the  mill,  the   railway  shop,  the  factory,  the  power- 
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house,  the  post-office,  the  press-room,  the  fire  station,  definite  means  of 
instruction  for  their  pupils.  There  is  no  more  common  blunder  than  to 
suppose  that  the  everyday  life  of  the  community  is  understood  or 
interpreted  by  its  citizens.  The  increasing  use  of  stereopticon  and 
slides  will  not  only  enrich  the  study  of  history,  geography,  and  science, 
but  will  add  vastly  to  the  means  of  instruction  in  industrial  and  institu- 
tional life.  Sets  of  slides  will  trace  the  progress  of  iron  ore  and  coal 
into  steel,  of  cotton  plant  and  wool  into  cloth,  and  will  show  the  men 
and  machinery  at  work  in  mine  and  mill,  in  field  and  factory.  The 
lantern  will  display  rural  life  to  city  children,  and  in  turn  carry  these 
urban  pupils  into  the  country.  The  interests  of  growing  children  may 
be  easily  guided  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  appropriate  a  great  mass  of 
material  concerning  the  institutional  life  of  their  social  group.  This 
will  be  of  value  at  the  time.  It  will  serve  as  a  means  of  genuine  educa- 
tion, and  later  on  will  give  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  social  forces. 

As  pupils  advance  thru  the  upper  grades  into  the  secondary  school, 
history  and  literature,  in  conjunction  with  geography  and  science,  furnish 
the  best  instruments  of  social  instruction.  History  enriched  by  some 
knowledge  of  primitive  life,  some  conception  of  economic  organization 
and  its  influence  on  men,  will  become  more  than  the  records  of  battles 
and  dynasties.  The  idea  of  social  change,  of  cause  and  effect  in  history, 
may  be  more  and  more  consciously  introduced  and  discussed.  The  past 
must  be  to  a  large  extent  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  present.  The 
characters  and  deeds  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  Teutons  and  Franks,  can 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  some  insight  into  the  universal 
motives  of  mankind.  The  attempt  to  imagine  the  past  will  be  futile  or 
feeble  on  the  part  of  those  whose  activities  and  interests  in  the  present 
have  been  narrowed  and  formalized.  The  child  who  has  made  a  basket 
or  woven  a  tiny  blanket  can  reproduce  more  vividly  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  than  one  who  has  known  nothing  of  such  tasks. 

The  annals  of  the  pupil's  own  family  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  history 
have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked.  The  earliest  ideas  of  change  and 
continuity  in  human  affairs  the  child  gains  at  the  knee  of  father  or 
mother.  "Tell  me  a  story  about  when  you  were  a  little  boy,"  is  the 
familiar  formula.  The  story  of  life  when  parents  were  young  is  full  of 
fascination  for  the  child.  The  still  remoter  chronicles  of  grandfather 
and  grandmother  fill  him  with  wonder  over  the  lapse  of  time ;  while  his 
small  imagination  fairly  breaks  down  as  it  tries  to  conceive  the  life  of 
great-grandparents  and  other  dimly  distant  ancestors.  The  study  of 
family  histories  and  reports  upon  them  in  the  school  may  be  made  points 
of  departure  in  the  lower  grades  for  numberless  excursions  in  geography, 
in  the  history  of  the  westward  migration  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  means  of  transportation,  and  in  the  housing  and  the 
industries  of  the  frontier.     Where  the  pupils'  families  are  quickly  traced 
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back  over  sea,  the  longer  journeys  and  the  wider  relationships  are  full  of 
suggestioDS.  One  refrains  from  details  which  have  no  place  in  what 
must  be  a  brief  survey  of  so  wide  a  field.  Enough  has  perhaps  been 
indicated  to  emphasize  the  principles  involved. 

Literature  as  a  means  of  social  instruction  has  inexhaustible  possibili- 
ties. The  conception  of  literature  as  a  product,  an  expression,  of  social 
life  can  be  developed.  Language  itself  thought  of  as  a  social  growth 
takes  on  new  meaning.  The  interpretation  of  a  piece  of  great  literature, 
the  reading  into  it  of  men's  motives,  the  asking,  "Is  it  true  to  life?" 
start  fruitful  inquiry  and  illuminating  discussion.  A  careful  reading 
with  a  class  of  one  of  Emerson's  essays  is  a  lesson  in  psychology,  in 
ethics,  in  history,  in  language,  in  literature  all  at  once — and,  what  is  note- 
worthy, the  pupils  never  suspect  that  these  profound  names  are  lurking 
beDeath  the  delightful  exercise. 

The  value  of  the  problem  in  instruction  has  been  fairly  recognized  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  but  in  less  exact  subjects  it  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  After  all,  the  real  test,  if  not  the  best  means,  of 
"correlation"  is  problem -solving — the  bringing  to  bear  of  all  the  neces- 
sar)' elements  of  knowledge  upon  a  given  concrete  situation.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  problem-setting  are  being  studied.  It  is  not  Utopian  to  set 
social  problems,  to  describe  situations,  and  to  invite  solutions.  The 
teacher  with  a  sand  box  and  a  few  toy  houses  may  set  the  problem  of 
building  a  village  which  shall  have  houses,  schools,  churches,  factories, 
stores,  etc.,  appropriate  for  a  specified  population  in  an  environment  and 
with  transportation  facilities  indicated  at  the  outset.  The  discussions 
and  criticisms  involved  in  such  a  task  could  not  fail  to  be  fruitful.  This 
is  only  a  suggestion  of  the  devices  available  for  stimulating  reflection 
upon  the  various  aspects  of  social  life. 

So  far  stress  has  been  laid  upon  instruction,  upon  gaining  insight 
into  the   nature   of  social  organization  ;    but  education   is  more  than 
instruction.     Unless  the  pupil  from  all  his  study  of  industry  and  nature, 
of  geography  and  commerce,  of  history  and  literature,  gathers  appro- 
priate sentiments,  selects  worthy  types  of  personality  and  conduct,  comes 
to  respond  with  bounding  pulses  to  the  best  ideals  of  personal  develop- 
ment, of  social  service,  of  loyalty  to  country,  of  devotion  to  righteousness, 
the  whole  effort  has  been  futile.     Knowledge  which  is  not  transmuted 
into  character  is  abortive. 

Yet  the  problem  of  moral  education  is  baffling.  The  dogmatic 
teaching  of  virtue  is  all  but  hopeless.  Ideals  are  assimilated  from  the 
community  in  so  subtle  a  way  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  control 
the  individual's  development.  The  teaching  of  formal  ethics  comes  at  a 
later  stage  of  reflection,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  moral  philosophy  in 
college  has  much  effect  upon  character. 

The  real  task  is  to  influence  those  instinctive,  unreflective  approvals 
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and  disapprovals  with  which  the  individual  looks  upon  men  and  conduct. 
There  are  virtues  which  our  times  demand,  which  it  is  hard  to  cultivate. 
A  high  ideal  of  commercial  honor,  a  passion  for  truth  and  tolerance,  an 
admiration  for  political  integrity,  a  deep  sense  of  civic  duty,  are  not 
unhampered  growths  in  a  society  like  ours. 

The  idea  of  self-government  in  our  schools  arouses  interest.  The 
autocracy  of  the  schoolroom  seems  an  ill  preparation  for  life  in  a  dem- 
ocracy. The  experiment  of  self-control  is  worth  trying,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  for  valuable  results,  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  ethical  standard  of  the  outside  community  often  dominates  the 
school.  The  "ring"  or  "  machine,"  favoritism,  gross  partisanship,  wire- 
pulling, log-rolling  often  find  their  way  into  the  student  government. 
To  arouse  feeling  among  the  pupils  against  forms  of  conduct  which  are 
tolerated,  or  secretly,  if  not  openly,  admired  in  the  outside  world,  is  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task. 

But  little  by  little  thru  the  years,  if  the  right  materials  are  gathered, 
if  sound  and  sane  suggestions  come  from  personalities  which  inspire 
respect  and  affection,  these  higher  impulses  may  be  strengthened  into 
stable  virtues.  History  and  literature  and  life  must  be  searched  for  noble 
personalities  and  high  types  of  conduct,  and  these  must  be  held  up  for 
admiration  and  emulation  wisely,  persistently,  untiringly.  In  the  earlier 
years,  discussion  and  analysis  have  little  place.  The  emotions  come 
without  conscious  reflection.  Later,  comparison  and  debate,  if  they  do 
not  degenerate  into  arid  dialectic,  serve  a  useful  purpose.  But  the 
emphasis  in  the  socializing  of  education  should  rest  upon  the  early 
stages  where  character  is  laid  down  in  emotional  valuations  of  man  and 
morality. 

It  is  in  this  field  of  moral  education  that  I  would  emphasize  the  plea, 
which  Professor  Patten  made  some  years  ago,  for  contemporary  heroes. 
Let  pupils  search  the  press  and  the  community  for  high  types  of  conduct. 
The  fireman,  the  railway  engineer,  the  life-saver,  the  miner,  the  factory 
hand,  the  reformer,  the  philanthropist  of  today  aid  the  formation  of 
ideals  no  less  than  mediaeval  crusaders  or  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
There  are  virtues  universal,  virtues  of  purity  and  courage,  of  loyalty  and 
self-sacrifice,  admirable  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages ;  but  these  virtues  are 
interpreted  by  every  people  and  every  epoch.  The  virtues  of  the  past 
must  be  translated  into  those  of  the  present.  As  abstract  virtues  they 
are  lifeless  things;  they  must  be  incarnated  in  personalities  before  they 
can  have  power  over  the  young.  Here  literature  and  life  lend  their 
aid. 

The  great  problem  of  American  education,  then,  is  the  problem  of 
making  better  citizens.  Even  to  state  this  is  to  perpetrate  a  platitude,  to 
obtrude  the  obvious.  But  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  bringing 
the  school  into  closer  relation  with  life.     The  studies  which  have  been  loo 
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far  abstracted  from  human  experience  must  be  brought  back  again  into 
contact  with  the  concrete  social  experience  from  which  they  sprang.  The 
highest  ideals  of  co-operation,  loyalty,  sacrifice,  which  men  have  wrought 
out  in  the  past  and  present  must  live  again  in  the  personalities  of  the 
young.  Only  mature  life  can  see  the  full  development  of  character,  but 
the  socialized  school,  under  the  guidance  of  a  high-minded  teacher  who 
sees  life  whole,  may  render  un valuable  service. 
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Human  progress  is  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  experience  is 
converted  into  helpful  knowledge.  It  is  the  function  of  science  to  reduce 
this  knowledge  to  working  principles,  and  of  education  to  present  these 
principles  in  teachable  form.  It  is  by  this  process  that  modern  institu- 
tions come  into  existence.  There  is  no  important  feature  of  civilization, 
in  religion,  ethics,  art,  science,  economics,  or  politics,  that  has  been  or 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  one  generation.  It  is  all  the  result 
of  successful  contributions  of  succeeding  generations,  thru  converting  the 
experience  of  one  into  helpful  knowledge  for  the  next. 

While  this  work  is  constantly  going  qn  in  numerous  forms,  the  insti- 
tution which  today  must  be  more  than  ever  relied  upon  to  render  this 
important  service  to  society  is  the  public  school.  The  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  rendering  this  service  depends  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  knowledge  they  impart  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  and  conditions 
of  modern  society.  As  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  aptly  puts  it :  "  The 
first  question  to  be  asked  in  any  course  of  study  is.  Does  it  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  our  contemporary  civilization  ?  If  not,  it  is  neither  efficient 
nor  liberal." 

Jt  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  detract  from  the  value  of  any  part  of 
the  public-school  curriculum,  but  rather  to  plead  that  social  economics 
should  have  a  place  in  the  _E[llblLd  schools.  It  will  be  conceded  that  in 
our  system  of  public  education  those  subjects  have  the  greatest  claim  to 
consideration  which  most  directly  lead  to  the  character-making  conditions 
of  life.  Nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  this  may  change  with  the  progress  of 
society.  For  instance,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  common  people  were  outside  the  pale  of  social  and  political  recogni- 
tion, no  education  was  necessary  for  the  masses.  That  which  was  neces- 
sary, being  mostly  for  the  clergy,  might  well  be  of  a  theological  and 
classical  character.  Latin  and  Greek  and  abstruse  theological  doc- 
trines were,  of  course,  the  chief  requirements  of  the  only  educated  class. 
But,  as  society  developed  and  industry  became  an  important  factor  in 
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public  affairs,  education  must  needs  take  a  broader  sweep.  With  the  rise 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  it  became  necessary  to  extend  education  to 
the  middle  class. 

As  social  life  and  institutions  became  more  complex,  a  greater  extent 
and  variety  of  knowledge  became  necessary,  if  the  future  was  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  past  and  progress  to  continue.  So,  with  the  birth  to  social 
consciousness  of  what  Lassalle  called  the  "  fourth  estate,"  it  becjime  neces- 
sary to  extend  education  to  the  common  people.  Under  democratic  insti- 
tutions, where  the  very  form  of  government  and  conditions  of  industry  are 
within  the  political  control  of  the  masses,  the  character  of  education  thru 
the  common  schools  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  civiliza- 
tion itself.  The  progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  radically 
changed  the  importance  of  economics  as  a  public-school  study.  Fifty  years 
ago,  for  instance,  when  we  were  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  with  a  little 
domestic  manufacture,  the  industrial  problems  and  social  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  them  were  comparatively  simple  ;  but  during  the  last  thirty 
years  this  has  all  changed.  We  have  become  dominantly  a  manufacturing 
nation;  our  progress  in  this  regard  is  unparalleledln  the  history  of  man- 
kind. During  the  last  thirty  years  our  manufacturing  industries,  meas- 
ured by  the  value  of  the  output  or  of  the  domestic  per  capita  consumption, 
has  increased  many  times  faster  than  the  population.  This  has  given  us 
exceptional  advancement  in  material  and  social  welfare ;  which  in  time 
ihas  brought  a  tremendous  urbanization  of  our  population,  with  new  social 
[problems  like  the  sweatshop,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the  question  of 
Ijsanitation,  of  public  charity,  and  many  other  quasi-economic  and  social 
[problems  growing  out  of  city  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  progress  has  brought  with  it  a  radical  change 
in  the  organization  and  character  of  industrial  enterprise.  The  once  small 
individual  concerns  have  been  supplanted  by  corporations,  and  corpora- 
tions have  been  superseded  by  syndicates,  or  so-called  "trusts."  These 
two  sets  of  circumstances  have  created  two  new  groups  of  social  problems 
which  are  injecting  themselves  into  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  intelligent  citizenship  today  involves  a  different  and  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  and  broader  comprehension  of  public  questions 
than  fifty  years  ago. 

Moreover,  all  this  material  and  social  progress,  which  has  carried  with 
it  the  spirit  of  individual  independence,  has  made  the  ill-informed  citizen 
a  more  dangerous  element  in  the  community  than  he  was  half  a  century 
ago.  The  growth  of  large  industries  and  immense  individual  wealth  has 
created  in  the  mind,  not  only  of  the  laborer,  but  of  the  economic  layman 
generally,  a  feeling  of  distrust.  They  come  to  view  all  with  whom  they 
are  in  more  or  less  competitive  relation,  and  especially  the  rich  employ- 
ing class,  as  their  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  public  welfare.  When 
they  enter  the  field  of  activity  as  citizens,  whether  in  municipal,  state,  or 
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national  affairs,  they  are  domiDated  by  this  suspicious  feeling  which  fre- 
quently amounts  to  a  social  prejudice.     They  look  with  distrust  upon 
public  officials,  and  the  whole  system  of  administration  to  them  appears  in 
the  Ught  of  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  to  govern  society  in 
their  own  interest.     Nor  is  this  altogether  surprising  when  they  see  those 
who  should  be  leaders  of  public  opinion  exercising  the  power  of  political 
dictators,  buying  and  selling  nominations  for  public  office,  blackmailing 
business   corporations  under  the  pressure  of  coercive  legislation,  and 
thru  the  power  thus  acquired  corrupting  the  very  sources  of  our  political 
institutions.     By  these  means,  in  not  a  few  instances,  a  small  coterie  con- 
trols the  government  of  large  cities,  and  even  states,  and  sometimes  even 
the  president  of  the  United  States  is  the  victim  of  this  unwholesome 
power.    This  has  done  much  to  beget  in  the  public  mind  the  belief  that 
the  rich  are  corrupting  our  government,  dictating  the  public  policy,  and 
tending  to  convert  our  democracy  into  an  oligarchy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  same  picture  are  the  city  problems,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.     There  they  see  the  poor  ill-housed,  huddled  in 
unwholesome  quarters  under  quasi-pestilential  conditions.     Poverty,  vice, 
and  the  accompanying  social  degradation  follow  in  their  train.     To  this 
picture  the  revolutionist  can  point  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  great 
capitalistic  movement,  and  appeal  to  the  masses  to  overthrow  the  existing 
industrial  system  and  adopt  socialism  as  the  only  efficient  remedy. 
n     One  of  the  greatest  safeguards  against  the  threatened  disruption  ofll 
c  society  is  the  public  school.     At  present,  for  the  great  army  of  youths ' 
J  who  go  from   the  public  schools  to  the  workshop,  there  is  no  mental 
preparation  for  intelligently  dealing  with  these  subjects.     They  are  left 
to  jostle  against  their  fellows  in  the  workshop,  hear  and  feel  the  causes 
for  discontent ;  they  read  the  inflammatory  and  sensational  stuff  in  the 
newspapers,  listen  to  the  more  or  less  acrimonious  discussion  of  social 
questions  in  their  shop  meetings  and  organizations ;  and  all  without  the 
slightest  background  of  educational  preparation    for   forming  rational 
judgments.     The  very  natural  result  is  that  their  opinions  are  made  up 
from   feelings  and   prejudices  created  by  their  economic  environment. 
If  the  public  school  is  to  "  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  our  contemporary 
civilization,"  it  must  necessarily  furnish  some  mental  training  on  these 
subjects  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  social  life,  and  furnish  the 
,  material  out  of  which  public  opinion  is  made  and  public  policy  is  con- 
\structed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  subject  and  raises  the 

question  of  feasibility.     In  pleading  for  the  introduction  of  economics 

into  the  public  school,  we  may  expect  numerous  objections  from  the 

traditional  pedagog.     It  will  be  urged,  with  considerable  truth,  that  the 

public-school  curriculuin^  is  ^rea^y  overloaded  ;    that,  instead  of   the 

student  having  more  subjects,  he  shouldhavelessT  It  will  also  be  urged 
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that  economics  is  too  difficult  and  complex  a  subject  for  the  public-school 
student.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  force  in  these  objections, 
yet  they  might  with  similar  force  be  applied  to  very  many  of  the  present 
studies.  It  may  very  properly  be  urged  that  education^  should  be^mainly 
directed  to  developing^  the  mind  rather  than  loading  ^the^memory.  No 
education,  and  particularly  that  of  the  public  school  which  stops  before 
the  age  of  sixteen,  can  furnish  the  student  with  much  literal  information. 
Indeed,  that  should  not  be  the  principal  object.  It  should  rather  be  the, 
purpose  of  education  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  powers  of  observation^ 
and  reasoning.  To  teach  the  student  how  to  see  and  how  intelligently  t< 
reason  about  what  he  sees  is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  public- 
school  education,  and  for  that  matter  in  college  education  too.  It  is 
not  so  much  what  the  student  learns  at  school  as  his  ability  correctly  to 
observe  and  understand  what  he  sees  after  he  leaves  school  that  is  of 
greatest  importance  in  his  education.  Whatever  there  is  of  value  in 
education,  it  is  as  a  preparation  for  seeing  and  understanding  the  envi- 
ronment. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  principles,  not  a  collection  of  facts,  that  school 
education  should  furnish.  The  time  and  ability  both  of  student  and 
teacher  are  limited.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  selecting  subjects  the 
study  of  which  will  best  develop  the  mental  powers  of  the  student.  If 
there  are  two  subjects  of  equal  merit  as  regards  mental  training,  and  one 
of  them  leads  directly  to  the  live  interests  with  which  the  student  will 
have  to  deal  as  a  citizen,  and  on  which  his  personal  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community  depends,  and  the  other  leads  only  to  the  study 
of  a  dead  language  and  the  details  of  some  effete  civilization  having  only 
the  remotest  relation  to  the  live  affairs  of  today,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  which  subject  should  be  taken.  That  subject  which 
leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  modern  life  has  a  double  claim,  for 
besides  affording  an  opportunity  for  mental  training  it  furnishes  prepara-l 
tion  for  useful  citizenship.  In  this  respect  economics  is  pre-eminent,! 
because,  besides  affording  as  high  degree  of  mental  training  as  these,  itj 
gives  life  to  the  study,  and  social  equipment  to  the  student. 

Economics  is  prej^emiggntLy  a  logical  subject.  It  has  to  do  with 
principles  and  deductions.  It  constantly  calls  the  reasoning  faculties 
into  action,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  the  study  that  inspires  observation. 
A  study  of  the  principle  of  wages  or  prices  or  rent  or  banking  supplies 
its  own  incentive  for  observing  these  phenomena.  It  is  equally  important 
and  more  effective  as  a  mental  training  than  the  study  of  history  even; 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  the  study  of  history.  But,  in  comparing 
the  claims  for  mental  training  of  history  and  economics,  the  superiority 
of  economics  is  obvious.  Even  if  we  avoid  the  method  of  teaching 
history  which  takes  note  chiefly  of  battles,  royal  coronations,  and  court 
feuds,  and  direct  the  studies  entirely  to  the  important  industrial,  social. 
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and  political  events  arising  out  of  the  progressive  struggles  of  the  people 

for  improvement,  it  still   remains  chiefly  a  matter  of  memorizing.     It 

is,  indeed,   of   some   consequence    that    the    student    know  about   the 

Norman  Conquest,  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Statute  of  Laborers,  the  Bill  of 

Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 

and  the  Civil  War j^butJilJ«JaiLjDQfijxjna22Ii^ni-^b§^ 
determines  their  wages^  hpwJmBrpvgi^en.t§_in  industrial  conditipiis  acg 
)rouj|^ht  about,  and  what  effect  capital  has  upon  the  industrial  welfare--Qf 
the  comgxiuut^  If  they  know  something  of  the  fundamental  principles 
that  govern  their  industrial  and  social  welfare,  they  will  have  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these  historic  events.  But  if  they 
are  ignorant  of  economic  principles,  these  historic  events,  so  many  facts 
memorized,  are  of  little  educational  significance. 

Clearly,  in  furnishing  mental  training  for  the  youth  of  the  nation,  and 
especially  the  youth  that  has  but  a  limited  share  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, training  should  be  given  in  the  subjects  which  lead  most  directly 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  real  Hfe,  thus  at  once  affording  the 
double  purpose  of  mental  training  and  preparation  for  social  usefulness. 
If  it  be  objected  that  economics  is  too  difficult  a  subject  for  the  pub- 
lic-school student,  we  have  only  to  compare  it  with  some  of  the  other 
subjects  already  in  the  curriculum.  We  find  there  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics,  chemistry,  principles  of  hygiene,  etc.  If  these  are  not  too  complex 
for  the  public-school  student — and  obviously  they  are  not  so  regarded — 
then  economics  cannot  be  objected  to  on  that  score,  for  tt  has  the  advantage 
over  all  of  these  of  being  less  abstruse  and  of  dealing  with  more  familiar 
objects  and  conditions  and  matters  of  greater  personal  and  social  interest. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  teaching  economics  jn^tjie^public  schjHjjs  thus 
far  is  in  the  unpreparedness  of  the  teachers  and  the  clumsy  methods  of 
teaching.  Usually  the  teachers  have  had  practically  no  preparation  in 
the  subject.  They  know  nothing  of  the  essential  principles  of  eco- 
nomics ;  yet  they  are  expected  to  take  that  subject  along  with  mathemat- 
ics and  English,  and  perhaps  Greek  and  Latin.  The  teacher  usually 
adopts  the  hardest  and  least  effective  way,  namely,  sets  the  student  to 
memorizing  a  lot  of,  to  him,  meaningless  facts,  instead  of  helping  him  to 
understand  a  few  elementary  principles,  and  makes  what  might  be  an 
attractive  study  a  dry,  wearisome  task.  Besides  being  much  harder  for  the 
student,  it  is  altogether  less  effective  in  developing  a  flexible  mentality. 

This  comes  partly  of  the  habit  of  confounding  teaching  with  inves- 
tigation. Investigation  is  to  discover  principles  ;  teaching  is  to  impart 
them.  The  methods  for  the  two  are  wholly  unlike.  The  inductive 
method  of  investigation  is  to  discover,  verify,  and  classify  facts,  and  then 
from  a  careful  analysis  of  these  verified  phenomena  deduce  the  law  or 
principle.  In  teaching,  the  reverse  method  is  the  effective  one,  namely, 
to  give  the  principle  and  then  confirm  or  verify  it  by  reference  to  facts. 
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This  gives  the  student  the  key  to  observation  and  verification  all  thru 
life.  Having  learned  the  principle  which  governs  the  moVenaent  of  the 
planets,  he  can  by  reading  and  observation  understand  the  planetary 
system,  but  he  could  never  have  found  the  principle  by  any  observation 
he  could  make.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  the  principle,  he  would  be 
subject  to  suppositious  conclusions. 

While  it  is  the  function  of  the  scientist  to  discover  the  principle  by 
scientific  study  of  the  facts,  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  give  the 
principle  to  the  student  in  the  simplest  intelligible  form ;  in  other  words, 
give  to  the  student  what  science  has  disfcovered  and  verified,  and  illustrate 
and  enforce  it  with  as  frequent  reference  to  facts  as  possible,  always 
taking  the  facts  that  are  nearest  to  the  interest  and  most  vital  to  the  life 
of  the  student.     It  will   hardly  be  claimed  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
understand  the  simple  principle  that  wages  in  a  given  market,  like  water 
in  a  lake,  tend  to  a  level,  which  level  is  high  or  low  according  to  the 
character  and  social  life  of  the   laborers,  than  it  is  to  understand  the 
principle   of    the  formation  of   gases  or  the  solution  of   problems  in 
^  geometry.     Yet,  how  wonderfully  more  important  to  the  average  citizen 
7  to  understand   the  principle  which  governs  the  income  of  more  than 
\  three-fourths  of  the   population !     An  intelligent  conception  of  a  few 
I  elementary  principles  like  this  in  economics  would  be  worth  more  to  the 
(citizens,  and  hence  to  the  nation,  than  all   the   knowledge  of  Greek, 
\  Latin,  and  perhaps  even  history,  that  is  taught.     Not  that  these  subjects 
(are  not  important,  but,  as  compared  with  the  study  of  economics  and  its 
/relation  to  educational  preparation  for  citizenship,  they  are  manifestly 
yjnferior.     With  the  mental  preparation  for  intelligent  observation  and 
logical  reasoning,  growing  out  of  the  study  of  the  principles  of  economic 
and  social  phenomena,  history,  literature,  political  geography,  and  even 
the  classics  become  manifold  more  significant.     The  history  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  the  doings  of  pre-historic  man,  and  social  life  under 
tropical  civilization,  have  but  the  minimum  interest  beyond  the  mere 
noting  of  facts,  when   studied  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  economic  and 
political  development..    Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  these 
laws,  such  studies  are  apt  to  aid  superstitious  conjectures.     In  the  light  *^ 
of  economics   these    studies    furnish  an  important    adjunct  to  historic 
knowledge  as  throwing  light  upon  the  early  conditions  from  which  the 
/         I   present  has  been  a  slow  and  wonderful  evolution.     But  to  take  the  study 
of   these  ancient  civilizations  with  blank  ignorance  of    economic   and 
political  subjects  furnishes  the  very  minimum  of  educational  stimulus 
and  utility.     From  the  point  of  view  of  educational  importance,  both  in 
mental  training  and  preparation   for  social  usefulness,  economics  has  a 
claim  equal  to  any  and  superior  to  most  subjects   now  in  the  public- 
school  curriculum. 

But  the  introduction  of  economics  into  the  public  schools  would  call 
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for  one  important  improvement,  namely,  the  jraising_  pt  the  .standaiiLflf 
t^a^ers.     But  that  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  objection.     There  is 
no  work  performed  in  this  country  that  is  more  important  than  that  done 
by  the  teachers  in   our  public  schools.     If  we  would   make  education 
contribute  its   best  to  civilization,  we  must  resolve  to    have  the  most 
important   subjects  taught,  and  taught  in  the  best  possible  manner,  by 
well-paid,  competent  teachers.     There  is  no  expenditure  too  high,  if  it  is 
not  wasted  ;  no  talent  too  good,  no  system  too  well  equipped  or  appoint- 
ments too  complete  for  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.     If  the 
people  of  this  country  were  only  once  impressed  with  this  fact,  the  means 
would  easily  be  forthcoming.     It  is  only  for  the  teachers  and  leaders  of 
education  to  make  it  clear  to  the  American  people  that  in  the  public 
schools  lie  the  means  of  the  progress  and  safety  of  our  institutions,  and 
that  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  the  public  schools  is  to  pay  the  price 
that  will  command  the  best  teaching  talent,  and  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  age.     No  excuse 
will  be  accepted   for  cramming  children  with  dead  subjects  instead  of 
rising  to  the  level  of  vitalizing  our  educational  system  with  the  new  and 
live  subjects  that   lead  directly  **  to  a  knowledge  of  our  contemporary 
civilization."     In  the  question  of  education,  as  in  everything  else  in  life, 
the  demand  creates  the  supply.     Let  the  educators  demand  a  live  cur- 
riculum, a  higher  standard  of  teachers  with  adequate  salaries,  and  the 
public  school  will  be  the  ever-broadening  bulwark  of  progressive  indus- 
try, free  institutions,  and  democratic  civilization. 
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The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  emphasized,  as  I  felt  sure 
they  would,  the  paramount  importance  of  economic  training  for  the  great 
mass  of  citizens  in  our  democracy.     The  rapid  sweep  of  industrial  devel- 
opment is  carrying  its  own  argument  for  systematic  instruction  in  eco- 
nomics  from   the  college   down   as   far  as  we  can  reach.     The  whole  N 
educational  world  is  now  beginning  to  see  what  the  economist  has  fore-  I 
seen  for  many  yeirs — that  the  strongest  bulwark  of  democracy  in  this    \ 
industrial  era  of  ours  is  a  widely  diffused  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  I 
principles  which  govern  social  relations.     It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  pro^ 
found  student  of  sociology  to  realize  that  there  are  possibilities  of  disaster 
mingled  with  possibilities  of  great  good  in  the  remarkable  combinations 
oi  capital  which  have  revolutionized  our  industrial  system  during  the  past 
decade.   Even  the  casual  reader  of  the  newspapers  understands  with  what 
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bitter  distrust  the  wage- earner  has  followed  the  growth  of  the  great  cor- 
porations. We  are  now  prosperous.  The  assertion  that  "the  problem  of 
the  workless  is  the  problem  of  the  worthless"  is  at  present  quite  correct. 
But,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  the  economist  knows  that  we  are  now 
riding  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  prosperity  which  will  presently  break  and 
plunge  us  into  an  abyss  of  industrial  depression.  Then  will  come  the  real 
test  of  the  stability  of  our  social  structure.  The  propaganda  of  discon- 
tent is  now  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  But  when  credit  totters, 
when  work  is  scarce,  when  wages  are  uncertain,  the  wilderness  will  be 
peopled  with  idle  men  and  women.  The  vague  sense  of  injustice  will  then 
be  made  keen  and  definite  by  hardship,  and  we  shall  not  lack  leaders  of 
organized  discontent,  who  will  proclaim  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong.  They 
will  array  class  against  class,  and  will  urge  the  use  of  the  ballot  to  work 
radical  changes  in  our  system.  The  movement  may  take  the  form  of  a 
legal  assault  on  combined  capital ;  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  cheap-money 
craze ;  it  may  take  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  forms.  The  question  which 
concerns  us  is :  What  response  will  the  great  mass  of  voters  make  to  the 
appeal  of  the  false  prophets  in  the  time  of  social  stress^  whenever  it  may 
come  ?  Whether  that  response  shall  make  for  wise  conservatism  or 
destructive  radicalism  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  economic  intelli- 
gence diffused  among  the  voters.  And  it  behooves  us,  as  educators,  to 
see  that  this  intelligence  is  as  widespread  as  possible. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  chief  ideal  of  economic  teaching  should 
be  the  training  of  men  and  women  to  think  straight  and  to  vote  right  upon 
the  economic  propositions  which  are  an  ever -increasing  proportion  of  the 
political  issues  in  modern  democracy.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  disci- 
plinary possibilities  of  economics.  Professor  Patten,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  urged,  with  his  usual  force,  that  the  study  of  economics 
should  be  emphasized  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view,  because  a  sub- 
ject which  is  in  the  transition  stage  from  a  science  of  induction  to  a 
science  of  deduction  affords  more  stimulus  for  independent  thought  than 
a  subject  which  is  in  such  final  form  that  the  ordinary  student  has  no 
ground  for  appeal  from  the  "  thus  saith  the  text-book."  I  believe  this  is 
sound.  But  I  feel  that  the  highest  purpose  of  the  study  of  economics  is 
the  intensely  practical  one  of  giving  the  great  mass  of  citizens  a  definite 
equipment  for  the  special  responsibilities  of  citizenship  which  have  been 
thrust  upon  them  in  our  day  by  the  necessity  for  an  ever-increasing  public 
control  of  industrial  relations. 

And  how  shall  we  realize  this  ideal  ?  The  colleges,  with  their  well- 
equipped  departments  of  sociology  and  economics,  will  continue  to  edu- 
cate the  leaders  of  popular  economic  opinion,  as  well  as  leaders  in  other 
lines  of  thought.  But  the  colleges  reach  a  very  small  percentage  of  our 
people.  The  burden  of  training  our  citizens  to  respond  to  intelligent 
leadership  on  economic  matters  then  devolves  upon  the  secondary  schools 
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and  upon  those  institutions  which,  by  popular  lecture  courses  and  classes,  a\ 
may  touch  the  great  majority  who  have  passed  beyond  the  influence  of  / 
our  public  educational  system  without  reaching  the  high  school.  The 
problem  of  the  economic  education  of  the  masses,  which  is  now  becoming 
imperative,  thus  presents  two  distinct  questions  :  What  can  the  secondary 
school  do  toward  this  end  ?  What  can  be  done  for  adults  thru  lectures 
and  classes  along  university-extension  lines  or  thru  the  more  permanent 
local  organization  of  such  agencies  as  the  People's  Institute  of  New  York 
and  the  School  of  Social  Economics  ?  The  second  question  is  one  of 
great  importance,  but  the  phase  of  the  problem  which  has  the  largest 
claim  on  our  attention  here  is  the  consideration  of  the  mission  of  the 
secondary  school  in  economic  education. 

What  should  be  the  content  and  method  of  a  course  given  to  boys  and 
girls  of  high-school  age  ?  At  the  outset  we  should  frankly  admit  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  subject  of  economics,  in  order  that  we  may 
define  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be  effectively  taught  in  an  elemen- 
tary course.  Read  the  economic  journals,  or  attend  a  conference  of 
economists,  and  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  do  not  receive  an  impression 
of  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  differences  of  view  among  the  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  which  will  make  you  feel  somewhat  doubtful  of  the 
educational  value  of  a  science  the  premises  of  which  are  thus  in  dispute. 
If  you  chance  to  go  in  search  of  the  law  of  value  and  the  theory  of  dis- 
tribution, you  will  be  precipitated  into  an  arena  wherein  rages  one  of  the 
most  violent  academic  controversies  of  our  day. 

If  you  stop  to  consider  the  nature  of  economic  science,  you  will  not 
wonder  at  the  uncertain  condition  of  parts  of  its  fundamental  theory. 
The  phenomena  with  which  it  deals  are  infinitely  complex,  and  the  inves- 
tigation and  classification  of  social  facts  have  been  carried  on  along 
modern  scientific  lines  for  only  a  very  short  time.    Economicjheory  re§ts 
on  psychological  truths  which  are  most  elusive.    TEisJias.led  man^ 
cators  to  the  conclusion  that  economics,^  a  whole,  is_i5P  controversial 
-for  introduction  into^  igrade  of  school  where  it  is  vain^t njpxppc.t  the  inde- 
rndenoTdf  judgmeirr"whichjgjiecessa,ry  for  the^  weighjjigji^i-^iddencejp 
reach   conclusions.     But  it  is  very  easy  to  overemphasize  the  unsettled 
st4l?bf  economiC~theory  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  body  of  accepted 
truth  which  the  science  offers.     While  it  should  be  recognized  that  much 
of  the  field  of  economics  is  debatable  ground,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  science  is  in  definite  and  practically 
final  shape.     Certain  fundamental  social  laws  are  as  well  established  as 
any  proposition  in  geometry.     And  it  is  within  this  pale  of  established 
economic  truth  that  the  secondary  school  must  work,  altho  the  student 
may  properly  be  allowed  an  occasional  glance  into  the  arena  wherein 
the  opposing  theories  are  struggling  for  recognition. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  money  —  the  topic  about  which  a 
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few  years  ago  we  all  talked  so  much,  knowing  so  little.  The  theoretical 
superiority  of-  bimetallism  or  monometallism  is  one  of  the  unsettled  ques- 
tions of  economics.  But  the  secondary  teacher  finds  an  ample  store 
of  absolutely  fixed  principles  regarding  the  nature  and  use  of  money 
which  explain  satisfactorily  the  essentials  of  a  sound  monetary  system  — 
whether  monometallic  or  bimetallic  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Or,  to 
take  an  even  simpler  illustration,  the  student  pursuing  the  subject  of 
franchises  will  finally  cross  a  line  of  controversy  and  will  find  it  difficult 
to  strike  the  balance  of  argutnent  in  favor  of  and  against  the  public 
management  of  certain  monopolistic  enterprises  like  railroads,  telegraphs, 
street  cars,  and  electric  lighting  plants.  But  a  very  brief  excursion  into 
the  field  of  established  truth  will  show  the  student  that  such  franchise 
grants  as  have  been  made  in  most  American  cities — such  gifts  of  public 
property  to  private  persons  as  have  just  pilloried  my  own  state  and  city 
in  abject  shame  before  the  civilized  world — are  high  crimes  against 
society.  And  this  knowledge  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  citizenship. 
Economics  is  a  young  and  rapidly  growing  science,  and  its  borderland  is 
not  defined,  but  its  scope  and  method  are  ehtirely  adequate  to  realize  in 
elementary  courses  the  ideal  which  I  have  already  expressed,  and  to 
equip  the  future  voter  with  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  intelligent  exer- 
cise of  his  duties  in  an  industrial  commonwealth. 

But  it  is  manifest,  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  effective  instruc- 
tion in  economics  demands  high  teaching  skill.  There  is  much  lament 
over  the  fact  that  we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  text-book  in  economics. 
I  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  join  the  lament,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  writer  of  a  generally  acceptable  text-book  may  do  a  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  elementary  economic  teaching  by  furnishing  the 
very  thing  for  which  teachers  have  been  clamoring.  The  greatest  danger 
lin  elementary  instruction  in  this  subject  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  student 
jmay  absorb  the  half-truths  of  the  text-book  as  social  axioms,  and  go 
out  into  practical  life  to  make  most  unwarranted  applications  of  his 
rigid  economic  rules.  If  you  would  realize  the  possible  harm  of  the 
general  diffusion  of  a  half-truth  in  economics,  consider  the  effect  on  our 
generation  of  the  persistence  of  a  single  economic  axiom  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. "Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  our  fathers  said,  and  for 
their  industrial  conditions  this  was  substantially  true.  But  conditions 
changed,  and  we  did  not  change  our  popular  theory.  Consequently  we 
have  wasted  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  in  attempting  to  establish 
competition  in  parts  of  the  industrial  field  where  competition  has  now 
become,  not  the  life,  but  the  death  of  trade. 

The  student  of  economics,  however  elementary  be  the  work,  must  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  him  a  set  of  rules 
for  the  solution  of  all  social  problems.  He  must  be  taught  that  the  prin- 
ciples he  learns  are  to  be  applied  with  discretion  to  the  varied  conditions 
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he  will  meet.  It  is  difficult  to  give  this  view-point  to  students  who  are 
bound  closely  to  any  text- book.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher  who  uses  no 
text-book  whatever  may  give  his  students  the  formal,  rigid  conception  of 
the  subject  which  is  worse  than  no  knowledge  at  all,  but  there  is  less  dan- 
ger from  this  source  than  from  slavish  subjection  to  a  good  text.  A 
[ext-book  I  should  certainly  use  for  all  elementary  work  in  economics, 

id  there  are  several  that  will  serve  very  well.     But  the  text-book  which  \ 
gives  the  student  the  impression  of  finality,  and  relieves  the  instructor  of  / 
the  responsibility  of  personal  and  original  presentation  of  his  subject,  I 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  possible  hindrance  to  good  economic  / 
teaching.  / 

The  first  requisite,  then,  for  good  work  in  economics  in  secondary 
schools  is  specially  trained,  thoroly  equipped  teachers.  If  such  a 
teacher  cannot  be  obtained,  omit  the  subject  from  the  curriculum,  give 
such  disconnected  economics  as  may  be  worked  into  a  course  in  history 
or  geography,  and  then  leave  the  student  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
partisan  press  and  a  not  over-intelligent  political  platform.  Unhampered 
by  false  teaching,  indelibly  impressed  upon  him  at  the  time  when  his 
mind  was  most  plastic,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clasions  in  the  discussion  open  to  every  reader  of  the  newspapers. 

Many  enthusiastic  advocates  of  economic  teaching  were  disappointed 
in  the  oft-quoted  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  some 
denounced  it  as  reactionary.     The  committee  recommended,  you   will 
remember,  ''that  there  be  no  formal  instruction  in  political  economy,  but 
that  the   general  principles  be  taught  in  connection  particularly  with 
United  States  history,  civil  government,  and  commercial  geography."    A 
flood  of  light  is  cast  on  this  recommendation  for  this  manifestly  unsatis- 
factory method  of  indirect  teaching  of  economics  thru  the  medium  of 
history,  civics,  and  commercial  geography  by  this  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee :    "  Few  schools  have  teachers  sufficiently  trained  to  discuss  and 
illustrate  the  general  subject."     Few,  indeed,  there  have  been,  for  the 
standard  of  competency  is  high.     In  this  subject,  as  in  many  others,  the 
qualifications  for  successful  elementary  work  are  much  higher  than  those 
for  advanced  work.     The  instructor  in  elementary  economics  must  not 
only  know  a  subject  of  some  difficulty,  but  he  must  have  the  rare  power 
of  selecting  the  essential  and  established  facts  from  a  mass  of  doubtful 
material,  and  of  organizing  these  facts  for  vivid  presentation.     He  must 
have  a  judicial  mind,  so  that  in  presenting  questions  that  are  debatable 
he  may  give  his  class  the  impression  of  absolute  fairness.    Advanced  stu- 
dents may  discount  an  instructor's  prejudices,  but  the  elementary  stu- 
dents are  helpless  in  his  hands.     The  success  of  his  work  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  quantity  of  facts  regarding  industrial  history,  trade  rela- 
tions, or  labor  conditions  which  he  crams  into  his  students,  but  rather  byl 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  he  cultivates  in  them.     If  he  furnishes  even  a/ 
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small  stock  of  facts  which  will  help  them  to  understand  the  economic 
environment  in  which  they  live,  if  he  explains  the  settled  principles  of 
the  science  which  will  interpret  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  if,  above 
all,  he  establishes  by  example  a  habit  of  open-minded  consideration  of 
disputed  questions,  he  has  succeeded,  and  succeeded  gloriously,  in  his 
mission.  And  experience  proves  that  this  is  not  an  unattainable  ideal. 
Conditions  have  changed  since  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was 
rendered.  The  universities  are  sending  out  year  by  year  scores  of  young 
men  and  women  splendidly  equipped  for  economic  teaching.  A  few 
years  ago  the  colleges  absorbed  these  teachers,  but  now  they  are  avail- 
able for  secondary  work.  It  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  in  the  next  decade 
they  will  establish  secondary  instruction  in  economics  upon  a  plane  which 
the  Committee  of  Ten  apparently  considered  unattainable. 

I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  consider  here,  even  if  time 
.  permitted,  the  precise  method  of  attacking  the  subject.     One  group  of 
teachers  believes  in  approaching  economics  by  a  purely  descriptive  route; 
another    contends    for   an  explanation  of  economic  theory  in  advance 
of   the  historical   description  of  economic  conditions.     Each  party  has 
text-books  representing  its  specific  method.     My  experience  in  teaching 
elementary  economics  has  led  me  to  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  choose  the 
point  of  attack  with  some  reference  to  the  economic  topics  under  popu- 
lar discussion  at  the  time.     The  development  of  the  trust  is  the  great 
question  of  the  hour.     Every  high-school  boy  and  girl  knows  something 
jabout  it  and  has  more  or  less  interest  in  it.      Many  have  a  surprising 
\  amount  of  information,  invalidated  by  a  more  surprising  amount  of  mis- 
'  information,  and   positive  prejudices  of  various  kinds.     But  the  main 
point  is  that  there  is  initial  interest,  a  point  of  contact.     In  opening  a 
course,  then,  slide  gently  and  rapidly  over  definitions  and  plunge  into  the 
trust.     Capture  your  students,  and  you  may  safely  take  them  a  long  and 
rapid  flight  back  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage  of  society,  and  develop 
with  as  much  logic  as  you  will  the  history  of  industrial  development. 
They  will  then  have  your  goal  in  view  from  the  beginning,  and  will  real- 
ize that  it  is  worth  reaching. 

The  laboratory  method  ?  Certainly.  And  in  what  subject  can  you 
apply  it  better  ?  The  social  laboratory  is  all  about  the  student ;  his 
home,  his  school,  his  father's  factory,  his  community,  the  whole  world  as 
reflected  in  the  newspapers.  Arrange  papers  on  assigned  topics,  reports 
to  the  class,  debates  —  anything  and  everything  which  will  teach  him  to 
think  and  will  show  him  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  shield. 

To  those  who  believe  that  in  the  direction  of  popular  economic  edu- 
cation lies  social  safety  the  progress  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  most 
gratifying.  Economic  instruction  is  newly  organized  even  in  the  col- 
leges. It  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  a  group  of  men 
returning  from  Germany  gave  form  to  the  modern  economic  curriculum 
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oi  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  For  a  time  there  was  little  force 
available  to  spend  on  popular  education.  But  economic  instruction  is 
now  filtering  down  from  the  colleges,  and  the  attitude  of  the  real  leaders 
of  economic  thought  is  fairly  represented  by  Professor  Laughlin,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  when  he  says  : 

The  work  of  research,  however  brilliant,  is  in  a  way  of  no  greater  importance  to  the 
good  0!  our  nation  than  that  elementary  teaching  of  economics  to  the  great  masses  who 
neTcr  enter  a  college,  but  who  form  a  majority  of  those  who  enter  the  polling  booth. 
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The  social  forces  have  helped  to  accomplish  all  the  greatest  reforms 
of  the  centuries.  The  highest  type  of  economic  development  never 
conies  without  healthy  social  growth.  The  genius  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  calling  to  teachers  to  stop  rainbow  chasing  for  a  few  years 
and  to  learn  to  apply  some  of  those  great  social  truths  which  our  sainted 
mother,  the  nineteenth  century,  left  us  as  a  legacy. 

In  order  to  have  the  greatest  economic  value  the  teacher  must  be 
social.     In  Switzerland  higher  wages  are  given  to  a  good-natured  milk- 
maid, who  treats  the  cow  kindly  and  sings  to  her  while  milking.     It  has 
been  found  that  the  cow  under  such  treatment  gives  more  milk.     Under 
similar  treatment  pupils  show  increased  mental  and  moral  development. 
The  teacher  who  is  anti-social  commits  a  crime  if  he  does  not  imme- 
diately follow  some  other  vocation.     Those  vested  with  authority  in  the 
educational  field,  whether  boards  of  education,  superintendents,  or  prin- 
cipals, who  try  to  rule  teachers  by  the  anti-social  feeling  of  fear,  are  an 
abomination  in  this  new  era,  as  is  also  the  teacher  who  tries  to  secure 
results  from  pupils  by  making  them  afraid.     The  slave-driver  with  his 
lash  did  not  secure  for  the  South  the  benefits  that  have  come  from  free 
and  willing  labor. 

The  teacher  who  would  be  a  social  economic  power  must  learn  and 
apply  certain  social  theorems  which  psychology  offers.  Take  the  law  of 
suggestion,  which  is  so  powerful  in  school  and  society.  Suggestion  deals 
with  actions  as  well  as  with  ideas,  and  it  is  the  great  social  law  of  psychol- 
ogy. The  power  of  suggestion  is  merely  the  tendency  which  one  person 
feels  to  carry  out  the  action  indicated  in  an  idea  implanted  in  his  mind 
by  another. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  know  the  power  lurking  in  suggestion  is  as 
dangerous  in  a  schoolroom  as  a  boy  brandishing  a  revolver  which  is 
loaded,  altho  he  is  unaware  of  the  fact.  Every  live  idea  is  "  loaded,"  and 
it  will  do  either  good  or  harm.  I  have  known  teachers  to  suggest  to  their 
classes  more  unsocial  actions,  more  forms  of  disorder,  more  acts  of  doubt- 
ful  morality,  than  the  most  brilliant  rascals  in  the  class  could  have  devised. 
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I  can  remember  how  a  temperance  lecturer  made  my  childish  mouth  water, 
the  muscles  of  my  throat  contract,  and  an  incipient  arm  movement  develop 
by  describing  a  sparkling,  cool  drink  of  champagne  with  its  seductive  fizz* 
His  immediate  "  don*t "  was  joined  to  no  motor  idea.  I  remember  wish- 
ing that  as  fine  a  glass  of  champagne  as  he  described  was  within  reach 
of  my  arm.  I  have  known  teachers  who  habitually  violated  the  most 
important  psychological  laws  by  suggesting  vivid  ideas  of  evil  courses  of 
action,  thinking  that  a  ''  don't "  idea,  an  idea  without  form  and  therefore 
void,  would  inhibit  the  suggested  action. 

In  a  school  where  I  once  was,  a  snapping-match  happened  to  be  acci- 
dentally stepped  on  during  chapel  exercises.  The  principal  then  gave  a 
vivid  description  of  how  wicked  boys  would  take  sharp  jack-knives  and 
cut  the  heads  off  snapping-matches  and  scatter  them  on  the  floor.  The 
ideas  of  action  thereby  suggested  were  so  clear  and  forcible  that  I  thought 
what  a  nice  thing  it  would  be  to  have  a  sharp  knife  and  a  box  of  matches. 
There  had  at  last  been  suggested  in  school  one  kind  of  action  to  which  I 
felt  myself  equal.  I  wanted  to  do  something;  I  didn't  know  what,  but 
the  kind  principal  had  finally  suggested  the  "  what."  For  the  next  three 
days  the  school  was  in  Fourth  of  July  disorder.  This  might  have  broken 
up  the  school,  had  not  a  young  psychologist  on  the  teaching  force  asked 
the  principal  to  tell  the  school  that  a  long-wished-for  excursion  would  be 
given  the  boys,  if  each  one  would  get  a  vaulting-pole  and  practice  with  it 
in  order  to  cross  a  stream  where  there  was  no  bridge.  If  any  more 
matches  were  brought  to  school,  the  excursion  would  not  be  given. 
Some  of  the  larger  boys  who  wanted  to  go  threatened  to  thrash  anyone 
who  brought  more  matches  to  school. 

As  a  corollary  of  the  psychology  of  suggestion,  we  may  frame  the  fol- 
lowing theorem:  Dislodge  an  idea  of  wrongdoing,  not  by  a  "don't" 
idea,  but  by  a  "  do  "  idea.  If  the  "  do  "  idea  is  a  social 'One,  it  will  have 
quadruple  power. 

Imitation  is  another  social  law.  It  is  really  a  child  of  suggestion. 
Here  the  first  impelling  force  is  an  action  which  begets  in  the  child's 
mind  an  idea,  a  tendency  toward  a  similar  action.  The  idea  of  an  action 
always  tends  to  complete  itself  and  to  produce  the  action.  The  more 
social  the  community  or  the  school  is,  the  more  powerfully  does  imita- 
tion work.  In  a  well-directed  school  of  large  numbers,  the  pupils  learn 
more  from  unconscious  imitation  than  from  the  direct  instruction  of  their 
teachers.  The  folly  of  confining  a  pupil  to  the  teaching  of  a  private 
tutor  is  thus  apparent.  Such  a  child  will  tend  to  grow  up  unsocial.  If 
at  a  future  time  he  must  do  business  with  the  outside  world,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  learn  from  associating  with  it  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
guiding  hand  to  direct  him.  Social  life  should  be  taught  both  at  school 
and  at  home  under  the  direction  of  such  a  guiding  hand. 

Intelligent  sympathy  is  a  complex  power  which  has  never  failed  to 
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move  the  world.  Whenever  a  teacher  is  found  capable  of  displaying 
intelligent  sympathy,  the  child-world  will  sit  contentedly  at  his  feet. 
Suggestion  and  imitation  will  work  with  double  power.  The  old  type  of 
schoolmaster  determined  to  adapt  the  child-world  to  himself.  Sympathy 
requires  the  reverse  step.  The  teacher  must  thru  imaginative  guidance 
reshape  himself  to  fit  that  world.  The  teacher  has  been  a  child  once ;  the 
child  has  never  been  a  grown  person.  Psychology  analyzes  for  us  the  basal 
elements  of  sympathy,  and  it  is  wise  for  every  teacher  to  review  them 
h^equently.'  To  the  teacher  who  would  unlock  human  minds  as  well  as 
human  hearts,  it  should  be  said  :  "  With  all  thy  getting,  get  sympathy." 
Such  a  teacher  is  not  only  a  social  power,  he  is  an  economic  power  as 
well.  He  can  raise  to  the  fourth  power  the  productiveness  of  a  school, 
measured  by  both  intellectual  and  moral  growth. 

One  effective  way  in  which  to  develop  pupils  both  socially  and  intel- 
lectually is  to  make  them  do  something  for  others  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves. Unless  they  are  in  some  way  taught  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
others,  they  can  become  neither  social  nor  economic  powers  in  more  than 
the  barbaric  acceptation  of  the  terms.  I  protest  that  no  single  study  or 
pursuit,  whether  manual  training  or  English  composition,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  social  growth.  Either  may  be  absolutely  dwarfing ;  in  fact, 
both  as  taught  are  usually  dwarfing  to  social  and  imaginative  growth. 
Voung  Indians  learned  manual  training  before  any  of  our  modern 
manual-training  schools  were  dreamed  of,  but  the  Indian  did  not  grow 
up  a  social  being.  I  believe  that  English  composition  may  be  as  pro- 
ductive of  social  development  as  manual  training,  altho  in  both  subjects 
everything  depends  upon  the  teacher  and  his  methods. 

Since  English  composition  is  ordinarily  called  the  most  unsocial  of 
subjects,  let  me  suggest  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  humanized 
and  made  palatable  to  the  young.  Less  than  two  years  ago  there  came 
to  my  school  a  letter  bearing  an  English  stamp  and  addressed  *'  To  the 
head  boy."  The  writer,  a  brown-eyed  English  schoolboy,  not  quite  four- 
teen, evidently  tried  to  interest  the  "  head  boy  "  in  his  English  school, 
sports,  and  home ;  and  he  succeeded.  He  then  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  Kentucky  —  its  Indians,  for  instance.  The  letter  had  mis- 
takes enough  in  it  to  make  it  seem  human,  but  it  was  written  for  the  love 
of  it.  That  little  Columbus  had  sent  the  letter  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  far-off  Kentucky,  and  it  proved  a  social  stimulus  to  me  and  all 
my  pupils.  I  read  the  missive  to  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  I  noticed 
that  they  were  sufficiently  interested  to  lean  forward  to  listen.  The 
"  head  boy  "  needed  no  prompting  to  answer  that  letter. 

I  have  made  experiments  enough  in  this  interchange  of  letters  between 
pupils  to  prove  that  the  social  stimulus  thereby  developed  gives  life  and 
vigor  and  interest  to  English  composition  and  improves  it  more  than  a 

»  See  Haluck's  PsycIMogy  and  Psychic  Culture ^  pp.  957, 958. 
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hundred  per  cent.  This  coming  year  I  intend  to  have  an  organized 
exchange  of  letters  between  one  class  of  the  pupils  of  my  school  and  of 
an  English  school,  and  each  one  of  my  pupils  will  be  taught  to  consider 
his  English  correspondent  as  a  guest  for  whom  the  best  is  none  too  good. 
The  exchange  list  may  also  embrace  a  distant  school  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada.  I  hope  to  see  an  organized  exchange  of  letters  between 
schools,  for  this  will  result  in  a  more  stimulating  and  a  more  human  form 
of  English  composition.  If  any  teacher  is  unsocial  or  mean  enough  to 
ridicule  the  mistakes  in  letters  received,  then  let  him  or  his  school  be  put 
on  an  official  black  list.  This  way  of  teaching  composition  gives  eyes 
and  ears  to  pupils,  fires  their  imagination,  and  makes  them  appreciate 
the  common  things  of  life. 

Those  of  you  who  have  appealed  to  the  social  instinct  of  your  pupils 
by  having  them  read  a  book  in  order  to  tell  its  most  salient  points  to 
their  own  class,  or  to  write  out  for  reading  to  another  class  a  statement 
of  why  it  would  be  profitable  or  not  for  the  members  to  read  the  book, 
have  found  that  the  assigned  task  is  performed  in  a  far  less  perfunctory 
way. 

A  teacher  who  is  a  social  or  economic  power  will  teach  pupils  how  to 
set  problems  for  themselves  and  others,  as  well  as  to  solve  problems  that 
are  already  set.  Social  as  ^11  as  economic  growth  demands  this.  The 
friends  of  a  German  engineer  complained  to  an  official  of  a  large  railway 
system  that  he  was  receiving  but  $100  a  month,  while  a  young  American 
employed  at  the  same  time  had  been  advanced  to  $250  a  month.  "This 
injustice  is  the  more  flagrant,"  said  they,  "because  the  German  can  solve 
problems  that  the  American  cannot  touch  !"  "Yes,  it  is  known  to  me," 
replied  the  official,  "  that  the  German  can  solve  tougher  problems  than 
the  American  can,  but  your  German  friend  sits  as  inactive  as  a  toad  and 
never  makes  any  effort  until  a  problem  is  brought  ready-made  to  him  to 
solve.  The  American  has  suggested  problems  that  have  resulted  in 
changing  the  management  of  certain  departments  of  the  road.  I  once 
put  your  friend  in  an  emergency  position  where  he  had  to  act  rapidly  on 
his  own  initiative.  He  was  bewildered  and  returned  to  me  for  orders. 
I  substituted  the  American.  He  plunged  into  things  immediately  and 
soon  had  them  outlined.  1  remember  that  he  turned  over  one  tough 
problem  to  your  friend  to  be  solved.  It  takes  a  higher  grade  of  mind  to 
set  problems  than  to  solve  ready-made  ones.  We  shall  still  further 
advance  the  American's  wages,  but  we  can  get  all  the  ready-made  prob- 
lem-solvers we  want  at  $100  a  month." 

It  is  time  to  halt  those  pedagogical  theorists  who  teach  that  educa- 
tion consists  in  knowing  where  to  look  for  things.  Where  does  an 
inventor  look  for  a  machine  that  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
world  ?  Where  did  Shakespeare  look  for  his  poetry  ?  In  this  twentieth 
century  social  progress  will   render  necessary  new  problems  and  new 
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solutions.  What  will  become  of  the  youths  who  have  been  taught  that 
education  consists  in  knowing  where  to  look  for  facts  ?  The  world  is 
today  filled  with  those  who  want  to  know  where  to  look  for  ready- 
made  opportunities.  There  are  a  few  who  are  making  the  opportunities, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  their  debtor. 

Arithmetic  is,  perhaps,  next  to  English  composition,  the  most  unsocial 
of  subjects.  Make  a  child  set  problems  for  himself  in  arithmetic,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  social  element  will  soon  appear.  A  girl  of  eleven 
was  asked  how  much  a  factory  hand  in  a  woolen  mill  would  spend  in  the 
course  of  a  year  if  he  had  a  wife  and  two  small  girls.  She  folded  her 
hands  helplessly  and  said :  "  I  can't  get  any  answer  to  a  problem  like 
that."  She  was  told  that  the  answer  was  not  so  important  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  problem  in  all  its  details.  She  lived  not  far  from  a  woolen 
mill,  and  after  a  few  suggestions  she  began  to  work  to  find  the  elements 
of  the  problem.  She  visited  a  grocery  near  the  mill  and  learned  what 
eatables  were  commonly  purchased.  She  met  and  talked  with  some  little 
girls,  daughters  of  the  operatives.  She  noticed  what  they  wore,  and, 
finding  that  they  were  really  human,  became  very  much  interested  in 
them.  Again  and  again  she  submitted  the  details  of  the  problem  to  find 
that  they  were  incomplete.  She  persevered  until  her  estimates  were  rea- 
sonably complete,  but  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  her  problem,  like 
the  most  of  life's  problems,  from  the  cost  of  building  a  house  to  the 
profits  per  acre  in  market-gardening,  had  more  than  one  answer.  But  in 
setting  that  problem  she  had  grown  in  intellectual  power  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  humanity. 

A  boy  was  at  the  same  time  asked  how  many  horseshoe  nails  a  black- 
smith would  need  in  the  course  of  a  year.     The  only  details  furnished 
were  that  this  blacksmith  was  the  only  one  in  a  little  town  of  three  hun- 
dred, and  that  he  drew  his  custom  from  that  and  from  an  agricultural 
community  of  four  square  miles.     The  boy  took  an  imaginary  town  and 
determined  the  probable  occupation  of  every  one  of  the  inhabitants. 
Next  he  plotted  on  paper  the  four  square  miles,  fixing  the  woods,  hills, 
and  streams,  the  farm  acreage,  the  kinds  of  crops  raised,  the  number  of 
horses  needed.     Then  he  talked  with  blacksmiths  and  found  that  they 
were  human.     He  blew  the  bellows,  listened  to  the  merry  anvil  chorus, 
stroked  the  noses  of  the  horses,  and  found  that  they  liked  sympathy. 
He  was  a  surprised  boy  to  learn  that  if  he  worked  up  his  own  arithmeti- 
cal problems,  they  had  something  to  do  with  real  practical  human  life. 

If  a  teacher  would  be  both  a  social  and  an  economic  power,  he  must 
teach  his  pupils,  not  to  lop  off  their  wants,  but  to  want  more  and  more 
things  of  the  right  kind.  Dean  Swift  rightly  said  that  to  satisfy  our 
desires  by  lopping  off  our  wants  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when  we  need 
shoes.  Some  English  traders  went  into  central  Africa,  thinking  to  find 
a  ready  market  for  their  wares.     But  the  Africans  wanted  nothing ;  they 
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were  satisfied  with  their  ignorance,  squalor,  unprogressiveness,  and  idola- 
try. The  Englishmen  said  that  before  trade  could  be  profitable  there, 
the  Africans  must  be  taught  to  want  something.  When  men  lop  off  their 
wants  in  the  material  world,  hard  times  and  a  panic  ensue  and  children 
cry  for  bread.  When  men  lop  off  their  wants  in  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  and  moral  world,  the  ideals  of  the  nation  are  lowered.  Then 
comes  loss  of  Eden  until  greater  teachers  restore  us. 

Finally,  we  may  say  that  when  a  teacher  has  mastered  the  law  of  sug- 
gestion on  its  social  side ;  when  he  has  brought  into  play  the  intelligent 
imitation  of  the  best ;  when  he  has  developed  the  potential  capacity  for 
sympathy;  when  he  has  influenced  children  to  do  things  for  others; 
when  he  has  ceased  to  tell  them  that  education  consists  in  knowing  where 
to  look  for  facts,  and  has  taught  them  how  to  set  problems  of  their  own 
to  solve ;  when  he  has  impressed  on  them  that  wealth  depends  not  so 
much  on  mere  saving  as  on  the  original  use  made  of  those  savings ;  when 
he  has  made  them  understand  that  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  culture 
comes  in  larger  measure,  not  so  much  in  learning  by  rote  other  people's 
knowledge  in  those  branches,  as  in  drawing  knowledge  from  the  living 
well  of  experience ;  when  he  has  taught  them  to  have  increasing  wants, 
the  result  of  high  ideals — then,  and  only  then,  can  the  teacher  become 
the  needed  social -economic  power  and  raise  to  a  higher  plane  the  world 
with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  1 
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If  we  are  to  have  a  national  floral  emblem,  let  us  choose  one  that  is 
continental  and  worthy;  one  that  will  vividly  suggest  America  whenever 
its  name  is  heard  or  its  real  or  pictured  form  is  seen ;  one  whose  story  is 
blended  with  our  past  and  is  in  accord  with  our  greatness  and  our  destiny. 
A  national  emblem  must  be  something  full  of  significance  to  the 
country  it  represents.  The  rose  and  the  lily  are  dear  to  England  and  to 
France  because  for  centuries  in  camp  and  court,  in  council  and  fray,  they 
have  been  an  expression  of  the  national  life.  The  shamrock  thrills  the 
Irish  heart  because  St.  Patrick,  when  preaching  to  the  chiefs  and  their 
clans,  plucked  a  plant  growing  beside  him  and  illustrated  by  its  trifoliate 
leaves  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Scotland  honors  the  thistle 
because  it  pricked  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Danish  invaders  stealing  upon 
the  army  at  night,  and  his  cry  roused  the  camp,  and  the  enemy  was  over- 
come.    We  all  love  the  trailing  arbutus,  the  columbine,  the  golden-rod, 
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but  to  choose  one  of  these,  or  any  other  flower,  as  a  national  emblem, 
simply  for  its  beauty  of  color,  or  for  some  fancied  meaning  in  its  form, 
is  as  incongruous  and  unworthy  as  it  would  be  to  select  some  pleasing 
song  and  say:  "This  shall  be  our  national  hymn."  National  hymns  are 
not  made  thus  I  They  are  born*  of  stress  and  passionate  devotion,  and 
consecrated  in  the  nation's  hours  of  grief  and  of  peril,  of  triumph  and  of 
joy.  So  a  national  floral  emblem  is  not  a  thing  of  unrelated,  aTbitrary 
choice.  To  be  truly  symbolic  it  must  have  been  interwoven  with  the 
story  of  the  land  and  the  people,  and  its  associations  with  them  must  be 
potent  and  enduring. 

One  plant  we  have,  widespread  enough  and  distinguished  enough  to 
symbolize  our  country,  and  that  is  our  stately  maize — the  golden  Corn. 
It  is  wholly  and  absolutely  American — never  a  kernel  in  the  world  else- 
where till  carried  from  here  by  Columbus.     It  grows  from  the  lakes  to 
the  gulf  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.     It  was  the  grain  of  the  primitive 
peoples  here — the  aboriginal  Americans — and  with  religious  ceremonies 
of  prayer  and  dance  and  song  they  invoked  the  blessing  of  their  gods 
upon  its  planting  and  its  harvest ;  they  buried  it  with  their  dead,  and 
offered  it  to  the  sun  in  their  temples.     It  saved  the  lives  of  the  first 
European  settlers  here,  and  it  has  been  a  vast  factor  in  the  civilization  of 
the  continent.     From   stalk   to  blade,  from  tassel  to  golden    ear,  it  is 
uniquely  and  nobly  beautiful,  and  it  lends  itself  with  grace  and  superb 
effect  to  varied  forms  of  decoration.     Our  eminent  historian,  John  Fiske, 
says  of  it : 

Maize  is  more  widely  and  completely  identified  with  the  western  hemisphere  than  any 
^er  plant  ....  In  adopting  it  for  the  national  emblem  we  do  not  invent  anything  out 

<)four  fancy,  but  simply  recognize  an  existing  fact It  is  (I  believe)  richer  in 

^Uietic  suggestiveness  than  any  other  that  has  ever  served  as  a  national  emblem. 

How  completely  it  is  identified  with  our  country  was  shown  to  a  recent 
traveler  among  the  fjords  of  Norway.  Surprised  to  see  some  small  stalks 
Showing  in  the  garden,  she  said  to  the  innkeeper's  daughter :  "  Why  do 
you  plant  the  maize  when  its  grain  can  never  ripen  ?"  "  Oh,"  replied  the 
^hild,  "we  plant  it  to  please  the  Americans!  They  smile  when  they  see 
it,  and  say  that  in  their  land  it  grows  like  a  forest,  and  the  bins  are  filled 
^ith  its  golden  ears  before  the  snows  can  fall." 

Do  you  say  it  is  "  commercial "?  It  is  commercial,  royally  and  grandly 
commercial ;  but  this  is  its  least  claim  upon  us  as  a  national  floral  emblem. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  New  World,  and  is  invested  with  the 
tradition  and  sentiment  and  poetry  of  all  the  American  ages. 

i^ach  state  will  choose  its  device  after  its  own  heart.  California  will 
have  her  poppy,  Vermont  the  red  clover,  Kansas  the  golden-rod,  and  so 
on  and  on  thru  the  long,  bright  list ;  but  for  the  broad  country  how  can 
fir<  fail  to  adopt  the  beautiful,  distinguished,  historic,  American  plant — 
cte maize,  tie  Corn? 
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COLUMBIA'S  EMBLEM 

Blazon  Columbia's  emblem 

The  bounteous,  golden  Corn  ! 
Eons  ago,  of  the  great  sun's  glow 

And  the  joy  of  the  earth,  'twas  born. 
From  Superior's  shore  to  Chili, 

From  the  ocean  of  dawn  to  the  west. 
With  its  banners  of  green  and  silken  sheen 

It  sprang  at  the  sun's  behest ; 
And  by  dew  and  shower,  from  its  natal  hour. 

With  honey  and  wine  'twas  fed, 
Till  on  slope  and  plain  the  gods  were  fain 

To  share  the  feast  outspread  : 
For  the  rarest  boon  to  the  land  they  loved 

Was  the  com  so  rich  and  fair, 
Nor  star  nor  breeze  o'er  the  farthest  seas 

Could  find  its  like  elsewhere. 

In  their  holiest  temples  the  Incas 

Offered  the  heaven-sent  maize  — 
Grains  wrought  of  gold,  in  a  silver  fold, 

For  the  sun's  enraptured  gaze ; 
And  its  harvest  came  to  the  wandering  tribes 

As  the  gods'  own  gift  and  seal, 
And  Montezuma's  festal  bread 

Was  made  of  its  sacred  meal. 
Narrow  their  cherished  fields ;  but  ours 

Are  broad  as  the  continent's  breast. 
And,  lavish  as  leaves,  the  rustling  sheaves 

Bring  plenty  and  joy  and  rest ; 
For  they  strew  the  plains  and  crowd  the  wains 

When  the  reapers  meet  at  mom. 
Till  blithe  cheers  ring  and  west  winds  sing 

A  song  for  the  garnered  com. 

The  rose  may  bloom  for  England, 

The  lily  for  France  unfold ; 
Ireland  may  honor  the  shamrock, 

Scotland  her  thistle  bold ; 
But  the  shield  of  the  great  republic. 

The  glory  of  the  West, 
Shall  bear  a  stalk  of  the  tasseled  com  — 

The  sun's  supreme  bequest ! 
The  arbutus  and  the  golden-rod 

The  heart  of  the  North  may  cheer. 
And  the  mountain  laurel  for  Maryland 

Its  royal  clusters  rear. 
And  jasmine  and  magnolia 

The  crest  of  the  South  adorn  ; 
But  the  wide  republic's  emblem 

Is  the  bounteous,  golden  Corn  ! 
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THE  EDUCA  TIONAL  CRISIS  IN  ENGLAND 

CLOUDESLEY    S.    H.     BRERETON^    MELTON    CONSTABLE,    ENGLAND 

Mr.  Chairman y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

My  first  duty  must  be  —  and  it  is  a  very  pleasant  duty  —  to  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  the  great  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  asking  me 
over  to  America  to  lecture  to  you  on  English  education.  I  little  thought  a 
year  ago,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  and  appraising  your  excel- 
lent educational  section  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  I  should  so  soon  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  on  the  spot  the  actual  working  of  your  schools  and 
of  meeting  face  to  face  the  pick  and  flower  of  those  who  have  built  up,  or 
are  building  up,  this  magnificent  and  unparalleled  system  of  national 
education.  The  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
intense  and  fervent  belief  of  American  democracy  in  its  schools,  which  is 
only  to  be  matched  by  the  fervent  belief  of  the  schools  in  American 
democracy.  Such  a  happy  conjunction  between  the  two  seems  fraught 
with  limitless  possibilities.  Every  year  the  schools  grow  richer  as  more 
money  and  thought  are  poured  into  them.  Every  year  they  turn  out  a 
higher  and  more  efficient  type  of  citizens,  ready,  when  their  time  of  giving 
comes,  to  give  as  freely  as  they  themselves  have  received.  Believe  me, 
deeply  as  I  value  the  honor  of  being  invited  over  here  to  speak  on  the 
problems  of  English  education,  I  am  still  more  grateful  to  you  for  giving 
me  the  chance  of  gaining  some  insight  into  your  own. 

No  doubt,  in  part,  some  of  this  immense  and  rapid  progress  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  were  able  to  begin,  so  to  say,  at  the  beginning,  untram- 
meled  by  the  excessive  top  hamper  with  which  all  countries  of  an  older 
civilization  are  encumbered.  I  do  not  know  how  often,  in  seeing  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  you  have  solved,  or  are  solving,  the  various 
educational  problems  which  confront  you,  I  have  experienced  a  regret 
that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  and  that  we,  as  a  nation,  cannot  be 
re-created  and  born  again,  so  that  we  too  might  start  with  a  blank  sheet, 
or  tabula  rasa  so  to  say,  on  which  we  might  erect  a  brand-new  system  of 
national  education.  And  yet  a  moment's  reflection  has  always  convinced 
me  that  even  the  worst  and  most  antiquated  of  our  traditions,  by  which 
we  are  at  times  so  sore  let  and  hindered,  are  not  without  their  uses.  In 
fact,  the  problem  is  to  modify  rather  than  to  abolish  them.  The  curious 
habits  and  customs,  the  various  modes  of  belief,  the  conception  and  ways 
of  looking  at  things  which  have  impressed  themselves  so  strongly  on 
English  education,  are  not  mere  scaffolding  by  which  we  have  been  able 
to  raise  up,  tier  by  tier,  the  mighty  structure  of  national  life,  but  are  verily 
and  indeed  part  and  parcel  of  that  structure,  reaching  down  and  extend- 
ing to  its  very  foundation  and  base,  so  that  their  complete  removal,  if  it 
were  possible,  would  be  a  distinct  loss  of  certain  elemental  things  essen- 
tially national,  and  their  radical  excision  would  be  a  mutilation  of  part 
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of  those  forces  which  make  the  English  body  politic  what  it  is,  and  not 
something  else. 

If  you  agree  with  this  view,  I  think  you  will  readily  admit  that  national 
education  is  not,  as  the  mechanical-minded  theorists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  imagined,  a  sort  of  machine  you  could  clap  on  to  this  or  that 
nation,  whether  English  or  French,  European  or  Asiatic,  in  the  sure  and 
certain  expectation  of  turning  out  exactly  the  same  finished  article,  true 
in  every  detail  to  pattern  and  specification,  a  kind  of  education -made 
automaton,  a  great  monstrosity,  if  it  really  existed,  like  that  other  figment 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  economic  man,  so  dear  to  early  writers  of 
political  economy.  If  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has  just 
passed  away,  had  one  message  for  us,  it  was  to  substitute  for  this  mechan- 
ical theory  that  of  evolution ;  to  dethrone  the  belief  in  cataclysms  and 
sudden  changes,  in  favor  of  the  view  of  sure  but  certain  processes;  to  restate 
the  problem  of  progress  in  terms  of  living  growth  instead  of  artificial 
manufacture.  It  denied  that  the  child  is  a  mere  lump  of  clay  to  be  puddled 
and  molded  into  some  conventional  type,  as  tho,  forsooth,  the  Lord  God 
had  not  already  breathed  into  it  a  soul  and  a  personality.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  asserted  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  teacher  to  respect  the 
child's  individuality — a  practice  which  you,  to  your  eternal  honor,  have 
more  than  any  other  nation  held  to  and  maintained.  It  no  less  vigorously 
affirmed  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  statesman,  in  whatever  reform 
he  may  undertake,  to  respect  the  genius  and  individuality  of  his  nation. 

For  nations,  as  I  consider  them,  are  not  mere  undisciplined  aggregates 
of  competing  individuals,  but  organized  social  wholes,  to  whom  national 
education  bears  the  same  relationship  as  the  flower  to  the  parent  plant. 
If  I  had  to  give  a  definition  of  national  education,  I  would  define  it  as 
the  outcome,  half  conscious,  half  unconscious,  of  the  desire  of  the  more 
thoughtful  members  of  a  nation  to  hand  down  to  the  rising  generation 
the  experience,  ethical,  intellectual,  and  practical,  of  the  race,  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  to  develop  the  nation  on  its  own  line,  and  realize  more 
fully  and  perfectly  the  ideals,  whether  existing  or  naissant,  in  their  own 
hearts. 

They  desire,  it  is  true,  to  render  their  sons  more  efficient  for  the  battle 
of  life,  yet,  knowing  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  they  are  anxious 
to  see  instilled  into  those  that  come  after  them  those  moral  standards  and 
aims  which  they  believe  to  be  the  most  precious  heritage  they  have 
received  from  their  forefathers ;  which  form,  so  to  say,  the  very  bed  rock 
of  national  character  and  temperament,  and  enable  a  nation  on  the  morrow 
of  some  crushing  reverse  or  defeat  to  pull  itself  together  and  go  on.  In 
a  word,  the  school  should  be  the  microcosm  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
national  life  and  ideals,  and  its  further  progress  largely  depends  on  its 
becoming  more  and  more  the  mirror  of  these  high  hopes  and  aspirations. 

But  perhaps  someone  will  say  ;  This  theory  may  square  very  well  with 
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European  conditions,  but  our  American  schools  are  none  the  less  one  of 
the  most  efficient  machines  the  world  has  ever  known  for  converting  into 
American  citizens  the  countless  children  of  the  strangers  that  are  within 
our  gates.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  American  schools  do  literally  help  to 
transform  the  child  of  the  newcomer  into  an  American  citizen,  and  it  is 
indeed  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  American  schools  that  they  are  able 
to  effect  such  a  conversion  as  deep  and  thoro  as  any  other  conversion, 
religious  or  otherwise. 

But  such  a  fact  is  not  against  my  theory.  On  the  contrary,  ft  is  a 
striking  proof  of  how  a  nation  is  really  a  social  whole,  which  demands,  in 
the  name  of  national  unity,  the  assimilation  of  the  individual  of  the 
national  type.  It  emphasizes  the  vigor  and  genius  of  the  American 
national  character  that  it  is  able  so  thoroly  to  leaven,  permeate,  and  trans- 
form these  foreign  elements.  It  illustrates  incidentally  the  fact  that 
American  education  must  proceed  along  the  lines  of  American  ideals, 
which  is  only  what  I  have  been  urging  in  reference  to  England. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  wish  to  see  a 
Chinese  wall  thrown  around  a  nation  or  a  nation's  schools,  in  order  to 
shut  out  and  exclude  all  foreign  influences.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  most 
anxious  that  in  education,  as  in  commerce,  we  should  maintain  the  policy 
of  the  open  door.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  have  the  nations,  and  especially  the  English  nation,  been  under  a 
deeper  obligation  than  at  present  to  learn  and  copy  from  one  another  what 
is  best.  Besides,  education  in  its  highest  sense  is  the  raising  and  uplift- 
iQg»  not  only  of  each  of  the  several  nations,  but  of  all  humanity;  as  such 
it  cannot  be  shut  up  in  water-tight  compartments  or  separated  by  impass- 
able boundaries.  What  I  do  contend  for  is  this,  that  we  cannot  profit- 
ably copy  the  methods  of  other  countries  till  we  have  got  a  clear  idea  of 
the  condition  and  genesis  of  our  own  education.  In  other  words,  we 
must  first  be  able  to  state  the  problem  and  appreciate  its  main  factors 
before  we  can  say  whether  this  or  that  solution,  however  excellent  it  may 
be  on  abstract  lines,  however  well  it  has  worked  in  other  countries,  is 
really  applicable  in  our  case. 

But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  place  to  mention  another  factor  which 
appears  to  me  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  national  character  in 
considering  the  problem  of  national  education.     Nations  are  not  only 
divided  by  what  they  have  inherited  from  the  past ;  they  are  also  differ- 
entiated by  the  diversity  of  their  destinies.     To  understand  the  problem 
of  national  education  we  must  not  only  ask  from  what  the  nation  has 
come,  we  must  also  inquire  whither  it  is  going.     For  the  school  is  not 
only  the  trustee  of  the  past ;  it  must  also  take  thought  for  the  future. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  problems  with  which  every  nation   has 
to  deal  tend  to  group  themselves  around  some  central  problem,  which, 
in  its  turn,  gives  its  own  particular  hue  and  color  to  the  others.     Let  me 
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come  at  once  to  concrete  instances  to  show  what  I  mean.  Anyone  con- 
versant with  French  life  will,  I  believe,  readily  admit  that  the  funda- 
mental problem  in  France  is  the  religious  problem.  In  fact,  you  cannot 
scratch,  or  even  touch,  the  surface  of  any  other  problem  without  at  once 
coming  in  contact  with  some  of  its  seemingly  endless  ramifications.  In 
Germany  it  will  probably  be  readily  admitted  that  the  central  problem 
is  the  reconstruction  of  society.  Here  in  America,  if  a  passing  visitor 
may  venture  on  an  opinion,  the  problem  with  which  you  have  to  deal  is 
that  of  the  adjustment  of  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor;  while  in  Eng- 
land, it  seems  to  me,  the  coming  problem,  if  it  has  not  come  already,  is 
that  of  imperialism.  One  might  almost  think  it  was  a  sort  of  divine  dis- 
pensation that  each  of  the  chief  civilizing  states  of  the  world  is  set  down, 
as  it  were,  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  on  different  lines,  so  that  the 
other  nations,  if  it  succeeds,  may  enter  into  its  labors;  for  no  nation 
liveth  unto  itself  alone,  but  to  the  benefit,  in  the  end,  of  humanity. 

The  bottom  problem,  I  repeat,  in  England  is  imperialism.  To  pre- 
vent any  possible  misunderstanding,  let  me  attempt  to  state  what  I  mean 
by  the  term.  Of  course,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  militant  spirit  of 
spread  eagleism  we  call  jingoism  ;  it  is  not  mere  flag-waving  or  any  other 
form  of  human  cockadoodleism ;  it  is  not  land-grabbing ;  it  is  not  the 
insane  wish  to  paint  as  much  as  possible  of  the  map  of  the  world  red,  or 
whatever  the  national  color  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me 
stupid,  if  not  criminal,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  empire,  even 
if  we  do  not  add  another  rod  to  it  for  fifty  years,  is  already  enormous. 

Speaking  roughly,  we,  a  nation  of  bare  forty  million  souls,  are  respon- 
sible to  Almighty  God  for  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  happiness  of  some 
four  billions.  Are  we,  like  unworthy  servants,  unmindful  of  our  high 
responsibilities,  going  to  hide  our  talents  in  a  napkin  and  do  nothing, 
or  are  we  going  to  attempt  to  take  up  as  best  we  may  the  "  white  man's 
burden  '*  ?  To  me  it  seems  there  is  but  one  alternative.  If  we  are  not  to 
share  in  the  fate  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Macedonia  and  Rome,  we  must  do 
our  duty  toward  this  great  empire,  not  running  it  for  our  own  selfish 
profit  and  pleasure,  but  for  the  welfare  of  all  that  are  in  it.  Otherwise  our 
fate  is  certain,  be  it  long  or  short  in  coming.  I  feel  in  this  matter  we 
have  your  sympathy.  To  you,  too,  the  call  of  empire  has  come,  and,  after 
long  counting  the  cost,  you,  too,  have  put  your  hand  to  the  plow,  and, 
having  put  it,  show  little  sign  of  turning  back  or  of  refusing  to  accept  the 
greatness  thus  thrust  upon  you.  But  we  cannot  do  our  duty  to  others 
until  we  have  done  our  duty  to  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  run  the  empire 
as  we  should,  we  must  put  things  on  a  far  more  efficient  basis  at  home, 
not  only  in  the  way  of  social  and  economic  reform  (of  political  we  have 
had  enough  and  to  spare),  but  also  in  education. 

Now,  English  education  is  at  present  in  a  chaotic  state.  In  some 
places  there  is  overlapping  and  friction  between  competing  schools  and 
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conflicting  local  authorities ;  in  others  the  educational  supply  is  miser- 
ably deficient.  What  is  wanted  at  the  present  time  is  organization  and 
CO  ordination,  not  indeed  uniformity,  but  unity,  or  at  least  harmonious 
working,  between  the  different  educational  agencies.  This  cry  for  unity 
that  is  voiced  by  so  many  is,  however,  no  new  thing.  It  has  been  raised 
again  and  again,  yet  hitherto  has  always  met  with  failure.  The  causes  of 
this  failure  lie  deep.  They  can  be  disclosed  only  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
reasons  in  the  history  of  English  education  that  have  led  to  the  present 
complicated  position.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  you,  in  a  rough 
and  ready  fashion,  some  insight  into  historical  causes,  and,  dividing  the 
problem  into  two  parts,  deal  first  with  the  local  and  then  with  the  central 
authorities. 

The  beginnings  of  English  education  were  religious.  The  ethical 
bias  in  English  education  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  when  any  estimate 
of  the  problem  is  made.  The  Reformation  only  transferred  the  school 
from  the  church  to  the  king,  not  as  the  head  of  the  state,  but  as  the  tem- 
poral head  of  the  church.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  secondary 
schools. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  blank  as  far  as  education  of  the  work- 
ing classes  was  concerned.      At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  Sir  Richard  Steele  pleading  in  the  TatUr  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.     His  cry  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  produced   a 
movement  within  the  established  church  which  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  so-called  charity  schools  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Knowledge).     These  schools  at  first  grew  and  increased,  and  at  one 
time  contained  as  many  as  twenty-six  thousand  children.     But  opposi- 
tion soon  appeared;  on  one  hand  they  were  attacked  by  those  who  com- 
plained of  their  superficiality;  on  the  other,  by  those  who  asserted  that 
it  made  the  poor  discontented  with  their  station  in  life.     There  was  no 
idea  of  seeking  the  help  or  assistance  of  the  state.     The  great  English 
radical,  Priestley,  who  had  inherited  the  laissez-faire  traditions  of  1648, 
was  dead  against  the  notion.     It  is  not  until  we  come  to  Adam  Smith 
that  we  find  the  idea  of  a  state  system  of  primary  education   mooted. 
He  had  been  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Turgot  and  the  working  of  the 
Scottish  system ;  unhappily  for  the  future  of  secondary  education,  he  was 
utterly  opposed  to  state  aid  or  intervention    in   the  sphere  of  higher 
education,  looking  on  it  as  likely  to  lead  to  intellectual  tyranny. 

So  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  two  tend- 
encies in  education,  one  laying  stress  on  the  ethical,  the  other  on  the 
intellectual  side;  the  former  represented  by  the  now  languishing 
charity  schools,  which  were  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  the  obscurantist 
faction  in  the  church,  who  disbelieved  in  education  for  the  working 
classes;  the  other,  by  the  philosophical  radicals,  who  were  advocates  of 
the  state  system  of  primary  education,  but  encountered  opposition  from 
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•  extremists  of  the  Priestley  school.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  primary  education  was  made  as  far  back  as  1806,  by  the  cele- 
brated Quaker,  Mr.  Whitehead.  He  attempted  to  conciliate  the  clerical 
party,  but  failed  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  obscurantists.  But 
the  problem  itself  became  more  acute.  During  the  Napoleonic  war  we 
were  passing  from  being  a  rural  to  an  urban  people.  The  industrial 
revolution  was  at  its  height,  the  slums  were  growing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
our  working  classes  were  half-starved  thru  the  high  price  of  corn,  and 
the  horrors  of  child  labor  grew  and  intensified.  State  aid  having  failed, 
the  philanthropist  stepped  into  the  breach.  Robert  Raikes  in  1810 
started  the  Sunday  schools.  The  numbers  in  these  schools  rose  rapidly 
to  half  a  million,  but  after  18 10  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Sunday 
side  of  the  work.  Then  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Society  was  founded  to 
extend  the  monitorial  system  of  one  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  and 
became  in  due  course  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Its 
methods  were  crude ;  knowledge  was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  liquid  that 
naturally  found  its  own  level  in  the  pupil,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  tank  or 
receptacle  thru  the  monitor,  who  was  regarded  as  the  pipe  or  conduit, 
and  therefore  did  not  require  to  know  more  than  the  pupil,  being  what 
we  should  call,  in  theological  language,  a  sort  of  unconscious  channel 
of  grace.  These  schools  were,  nevertheless,  highly  favored  and  supported 
by  Bentham,  the  elder  Mill,  Francis  Plaice,  and  other  radical  reformers 
of  the  time. 

The  activity  of  the  non-sectarian  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
naturally  awoke  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  other  party,  and  a  rival 
society,  called  the  National  Society,  was  started  by  churchmen.  People 
looked  complacently  on  the  rivalry  of  the  two  societies  as  a  kind  of 
sporting  affair,  hoping  that  the  better  would  win — a  spirit,  I  fancy,  not 
altogether  unknown  in  America.  Unfortunately  the  two  societies  did 
not  cover  anything  like  the  whole  ground.  In  1820  Brougham  pointed 
out  that  out  of  twelve  thousand  parishes  only  five  thousand  had  any 
sort  of  school  at  all,  and  many  of  those  were  little  better  than  dame 
schools.  He  himself  tackled  the  problem  of  state  education,  but  failed, 
thru  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  via  media  between  the  church,  the 
church  people,  and  the  laissez-faire  nonconformists.  Meanwhile  the 
British  and  Foreign  Schools  were  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  they 
had  raised.  As  we  have  seen,  their  conception  of  the  child  was  all 
wrong,  and  they  confounded  education  with  instruction,  in  thinking  they 
could  solve  the  social  problem  by  teaching  a  little  spelling  and  the 
multiplication  table. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  till  1870  the  middle  classes  were 
having  a  good  time  in  England,  as  good  as  the  middle  classes  in 
America  today.  Trade  was  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Everyone 
was  feeling  yearly  a  little  richer.     It  was  an  epoch  of  intellectual  output. 
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Tcnnjson,  Dickens,  and  George  Eliot  were  in  their  prime.  There  was 
ycry  little  dwelling  on  difficult  or  ultimate  questions.  A  superficial 
optimism,  of  which  Macaulay  was  often  the  mouthpiece,  was  the  fashion. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  things  would  work  themselves  out  all 
right  It  was  the  golden  age  of  iaissez /aire.  So  much  for  the  articulate 
classes,  but  the  actual  life  of  the  inarticulate  classes  was  far  different,  and 
we  were  really  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  numerous  social  and  economic 
problems  that  of  late  have  sprung  up  around  us  like  magic,  and  are 
clamoring  simultaneously  for  solution. 

The  year  1832    is  memorable  as  the  first  instance  of  state  aid  in  the 
history  of  national  education,  when  a  building  grant  of  ;^2o,ooo  was 
given  to  the  two  societies.     In  1835  a  royal  commission  was  appointed, 
which  revealed  the  educational  nakedness  of  the  land.     Once  more  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  national  system  of  education  ;  this  time 
on  undenominational  lines.    It  failed  before  the  opposition  of  the  church. 
A  hirther  attempt  to  secure  education  for  factory  children  was  unsuccess- 
hil,  this  time  the   opposition,  coming  from   the  party  opposed   to  state 
iDtervenlion,  John   Bright  and  Baines.     At  last  a  via  media  was  found. 
In  1846  the  government  adopted  the  system  of  subsidizing  the  denomi- 
national schools.     During  the  fifties  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  ideas  of 
local  control   in  the  schools,  and  the  birth  of  two  great  questions  —  one, 
whether  education  should  be  a  branch  of  municipal  and  local  govern- 
ment, or   intrusted   to  a  special  ad  hoc  body;  and  the  other,  the  still 
thornier  one  of  aiding  denominational  schools  out  of  the  rates.     Mean- 
while the  reforms  introduced  by  Arnold  at  Rugby  had  extended  to  other 
schools,  and  made  our  public  schools  what  they  are  today,  the  nurseries 
o{  public  spirit  and  esprit  de  corps. 

The  electoral  reform  of  1868,  and  the  sweeping  Liberal  majorities 
that  followed,  tended  much  to  weaken  the  dislike  of  the  laissez-faire 
radicals  to  the  state,  with  which  they  began  to  identify  themselves  more 
and  more.     This  reduced  the  four  opposing  currents  of  thought  to  three, 
and  opened  the  way  for  Mr.  John  Forster  and  his  celebrated  education 
hill  of  1870.     Three  points  require  to  be  very  strongly  noted  as  regards 
this  act.     One,  that  the  elected  school  boards  were  avowedly  only  to  be 
created  in  districts  where  the  educational  supply  was  lacking ;  they  were 
merely  intended  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  then  existing  system  of  volun- 
tary education.     While,  to  afford  the  voluntary  schools  a  last  chance  of 
covering  the  ground,  a  year's  grace  was  given  under  the  bill,  during 
which  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  build  as  many  schools  as 
possible.    They  made  such  good  use  of  the  opportunity  that  they  raised 
some  three  million  pounds  for  school  buildings.     When  the  year  was  up, 
and  the  competition  began,  they  had  already  received  an  immense  start, 
ana  tbo  the  school  hoards  have  since  made  enormous  progress,  the  majority 
of  elementary  children  are  still  in  denominational  schools.     The  second 
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point  to  note  is  that  the  government  grant  to  these  schools  has  steadily 
increased,  so  that  today  these  so-called  voluntary  schools  receive  the 
equivalent  of  four-fifths  of  their  expenditure,  and  in  some  cases  still 
more,  out  of  the  public  fund ;  yet,  except  as  regards  examination  and 
inspection,  they  are  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  popular  control.  The 
third  point  to  note  is  that  the  first  draft  of  Mr.  Forster's  bill  proposed 
to  make  the  existing  municipal  councils  the  local  school  authorities  for 
the  towns.  But,  as  some  of  the  radicals  objected  to  indirect  election, 
and  the  various  denominational  bodies  insisted  on  a  representation  of  all 
parties  and  all  religions,  we  had  the  establishment  of  school  boards  in 
the  town,  which,  apart  from  the  religious  wrangling,  have  generally  done 
very  good  work,  and  the  establishment  of  the  little  district  boards  in  the 
country,  which  have  worked,  as  a  rule,  very  indifferently.  As  there  is 
no  great  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  education  in  country  districts  com- 
parable to  that  in  America,  the  country  school  boards  have  been  mainly 
manned  by  persons  who  have  got  themselves  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  down  rates. 

Not  a  few  persons  in  England  consider  it  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
popular  education  that  its  destinies  should  have  been  linked  at  the  start 
to  a  form  of  local  government  which  was  rapidly  falling  into  discredit 
thru  the  rendering  the  life  of  the  English  ratepayer  a  burden,  and 
hindering  the  growth  of  local  patriotism.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  (after 
Justice)  Smith  in  1876  that  some  unfortunate  householders  in  London 
were  living  under  the  government  of  something  like  fifteen  distinct  ad 
hoc  authorities,  being  in  one  area  for  the  school,  another  for  water, 
another  for  gas,  another  for  health,  another  for  registration  of  birth, 
another  for  burial  purposes,  etc.  The  reform  of  English  local  government 
was  taken  in  hand  in  1888,  when  the  old  county  area  was  chosen  as  the 
unit,  and  the  functions  of  the  majority  of  these  ad  hoc  bodies  were  merged 
in  the  new  authority.  Towns  of  over  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  together 
with  a  few  whose  population  was  under  this  figure,  were  eliminated  from 
the  county  and  made  co-equal  independent  bodies  under  the  title  of 
county  boroughs.  This  is  a  most  important  point.  Had  the  present 
county  unit  existed  in  a  democratic  shape  in  1870,  we  should  probably 
not  have  had  an  ad  hoc  body  chosen  to  supplement  merely  primary 
education,  but  the  county  unit  would  most  probably  have  been  adopted 
to  look  after  all  forms  of  education  in  its  area.  The  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  county  council  and  county  borough  council 
were  made  the  authority  for  technical  instruction  in  1889,  ^^^  ^ot  the 
school  board,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  areas  were  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  country. 

There  being  little  or  no  technical  instruction  at  the  time,  the  county 
council  and  county  borough  council  soon  found  it  necessary  to  expend  a 
large  portion  of  the  grant  they  received  from  the  government  for  technical 
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education  in  aiding  hundreds  of  secondary  schools  in  order  that  the 
pupils  might  be  better  prepared  to  enter  the  technical  schools  and  classes. 
They  have,  therefore,  beconne  de  facto  in  England  in  many  localities,  the 
local  authority  for  secondary  education.  Their  position  has  further  been 
strengthened  thru  the  government  grant  for  science  and  art  being  in  many 
places  also  paid  thru  their  hands. 

Meanwhile,   especially    in    the    towns,    school    boards    throve    and 
expanded  ;  extra  standard  classes  were  soon  added  to  the  ordinary  classes 
in  the  three  R's ;  and  the  regular  superstructure  of  higher  grade  educa- 
tion evolved.     In  this  forward  policy  the  school  boards  were,  up  to  a 
recent  date,  encouraged  by  the  two  departments  intrusted  with  the  over- 
sight of  elementary  and  of  science  and  art  education.     Certain  of  the 
London  ratepayers,  however,  took  alarm  at  the  growing  expenditure  of 
the  London  board.     The  matter  was  brought  into  the  law  courts,  and  the 
whole  of  this  new  top  story  has  been  declared  illegal.     For  anyone  but 
an  obscurantist  in  education  the  question  is  whether  these  classes  should 
be  recognized  as  higher  primary,  as  in  France,  or  as  frankly  secondary. 
If  the  latter  alternative  is  adopted,  they  will  at  once  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  existing  secondary  schools,  many  of  which 
are  under  the  tutelage  of  the  county  councils,  and  the  skirmishes  which 
have  hitherto  taken  place  between  the  two  rival  authorities  will  degenerate 
into  a  battle  royal.     In  fact,  recognition  of  two  rival  authorities,  each 
possessing  equal  rights  to  give  the  same  grade  of  education,  can  only 
lend  itself  to  an  intolerable  amount  of  friction  and    overlapping,  and 
unnecessary  expense ;  so  that  the  British  ratepayer  is  not  unlikely  to  strike. 
Unable  to  discriminate  between  the  two,  he  will  cry  "a  plague  on  both 
your  houses,"  and  the  cause  of  education  is  bound  to  suffer  in  the  end 
when  people  see  how  these  educationists  love  one  another.     Furthermore, 
the  present  muddle  is  intensified  by  the  overlapping  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  evening  classes  for  adults ;  between  the  classes  run  by 
the  county  councils  and  the  school  boards  in  the  town  when  they  have 
not  been  regulated  by  voluntary  concordats.    And,  finally,  we  have  before 
us  the  grave  question  of  whether  we  mean  to  crush  out  the  private  schools. 
There  should,  indeed,  be  short  shrift  for  the  inefficient ;  but  the  private 
school  which  is  doing  its  work  seems  worthy  at  least  of  recognition,  if 
not  of  encouragement.     Both  in  France  and  Germany  there  are  distinct 
signs  of  regret  that  the  private  school,  which,  if  efficient,  is  always  a 
center  of  emulation  and  experiment,  has  become  such  a  quantiti  negli- 
geabU. 

The  act  of  1870  was  a  statesmanlike  compromise  between  the  denomi- 
national and  the  undenominational    parties  in  the  sphere  of  primary 
education.    What  we  need  today  is  a  second  compromise  between  the 
two  schools  of  thought  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  education.     In  1896 
an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  county  the  chief  local  authority.     It 
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failed ;  this  time  largely  thru  the  carelessness  with  which  the  bill  was 
conducted  in  Parliament,  and  also  from  the  jealousy  shown  by  the  small 
non-county  boroughs  toward  the  counties  in  which  they  were  situated. 
This  year  again  a  bill  has  been  presented  which  proposed  once  more  to 
make  the  county  the  paramount  authority.  I  understand  it  has  been 
withdrawn  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  parliamentary  session. 

And  yet  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  to  have  educational  unity  in 
England,  the  county  council  is  the  only  possible  authority  we  can  have 
for  local  purposes. 

But  before  stating  the  case  for  the  county  council,  let  us  first  consider 
the  other  alternative.  At  first  sight,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  exist- 
ing rivalry,  it  might  seem  expedient  to  disfranchise  the  county  councils 
of  their  educational  rights,  disestablish  the  school  boards,  and  hand  over 
the  educational  duties  of  the  two  bodies  to  an  entirely  brand-new 
authority.  But  this  suggestion,  tho  possessing  all  the  special  attrac- 
tions of  symmetry  and  completeness,  would  arouse  the  most  prodigious 
opposition.  The  two  interested  parties  would  fight  it  tooth  and  nail. 
Localities  would  be  up  in  arms,  and  local  M.  P.s  would  voice  their  oppo- 
sition in  Parliament.  All  officials  under  the  existing  bodies  would  be 
dead  against  any  proposal  that  jeopardized  their  positions  and  salaries. 
It  would  be  actively  fought  by  that  small  but  growing  body  of  social 
reformers  who,  as  partisans  of  the  municipal  idea,  believe  that  politics  can 
be  made  real  to  the  man  in  the  street  only  by  consolidating  the  various 
functions  of  local  government  in  one  body  and  doing  away  with  the 
bewildering  multiplicity  of  elections.  And,  lastly,  such  a  body  would  be 
certain  to  inherit  from  the  old  school  boards  the  spirit  of  religious 
wrangling  that  has  proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  hindrance  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  England.  The  objections  to  the  school 
boards  being  made  the  one  authority  for  education  are  scarcely  less  for- 
midable. They  are  an  ad  hoc  body ;  they  are  at  present  only  a  makeshift 
form  of  organization  existing  in  only  two-thirds  of  the  country,  and 
catering  for  less  than  half  of  the  children,  the  majority  of  whom  are  in 
voluntary  schools  which  have  been  avowedly  built  and  maintained  to 
keep  out  the  school  board  on  religious  and  economic  grounds.  The 
attempt  to  make  the  school  boards  the  authority  for  such  a  neutral  subject 
as  technical  education  failed  in  1889.  Their  chance,  therefore,  of  being 
made  the  secondary  authority,  now  that  the  technical-education  commit- 
tees of  the  county  councils  are  in  full  swing,  is  still  more  remote.  They 
have  but  few  friends  among  the  Tory  party,  and  even  supposing  the  Lib- 
eral party  came  back  to  power  with  a  thumping  majority,  it  would  have 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  vote  cast  solid  against  it,  on  the  question  of  mak- 
ing school  boards  the  chief  authority,  as  the  Irish  desire  rate  aid  for 
Catholic  schools  in  the  north  of  England. 

There  remain,  therefore,  only  the  county  councils  and  the  county 
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boroughs,  and  this  is  fortunately  no  Hobson*s  choice.  They  have,  indeed, 
much  to  recommend  them.  Their  areas  are  co-terminous  with  the  whole 
country ;  they  are  also  sufficiently  big  to  exclude  the  election  of  the  crank 
and  faddist,  and;5ecure  a  certain  amount  of  ability  and  large-mindedness 
in  their  representatives.  They  have  already  acquired  administrative 
educational  experience  in  dealing  with  secondary  and  technical  education. 
In  the  counties  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  abolish  at  once  the 
small  boards  which  have  little  to  recommend  them.  The  evicted  mem- 
bers might  be  reinstated  as  managers  in  order  that  what  administrative 
experience  they  have  might  be  preserved.  But  the  advent  of  county- 
council  administration  would  probably  mean  a  rise  in  the  standard  of 
the  schools  and  greater  security  of  tenure  for  teachers.  The  principle 
of  popular  control  would  be  maintained  by  the  proviso  that  the  educa- 
tional committee  of  the  county  council  should  consist  of  a  majority  of 
members  of  the  council,  while  the  educational  side  would  be  safeguarded 
by  the  election  or  co-operation  of  educational  experts  to  represent  the 
various  types  of  schools. 

The  county  councils  would  be  allowed  to  levy  an  educational  rate  over 
the  whole  country,  or  rather  merge  the  education  rate  in  the  county  rate. 
Being  the  authority  for  all  forms  of  education,  they  would  naturally  have  a 
right  to  inspect,  not  only  the  board  schools,  but  also  those  of  the  voluntary 
schools  which  wished  to  come  under  their  regime  to  qualify  for  efficiency. 
This  idea  of  subsidizing  the  voluntary  school  seems  a  bitter  pill  to  some 
people.     But  it  appears  to  me  just  one  of  those  cases  where  the  stern 
logic  of  fact  is  superior  to  the  reasoning  on  mere  abstract   principles. 
Assuming  that    the  voluntary  schools  are,  as  their   adversaries  allege, 
inefficient,  have   we  a  moral   right,   looking  at   the   question   from  the 
national  point  of  view,  to  allow  more  than  half  our  children  to  suffer 
under  permanent  educational  disadvantages  until   the  voluntary  schools 
are  starved  out  in  the  dim  and  distant  future?     Are  not  the  rights  of 
conscience  of  the  sectarian  equally  respectable  as  those  of  the  secularist 
in  the  eyes  of  the  state?     We  have  spent  thirty  years  in  trying  to  ignore 
the  religious  question.     The  effect  has  beeif,  so  far,  such  a  qualified  suc- 
cess that  we  have  not  as  yet  attracted  half  the  children  of  the  nation 
into  our  state  schools.     We  have  given   state  aid   to  the  extent  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  expenditure  in  the  denominational  schools,  and  have  received 
in  return  nothing  but  the  right  to  inspect  these  schools.     Why  should 
we  haggle  over  the  remaining  fifth,  if  we  can  purchase  with  it  a  certain 
measure  of  popular  control  over  these  schools,  save  and  excepting  in  the 
presence  of  religious  teaching  ?     Are  we  not  far  more  likely  to  raise  and 
widen  the  outlook  of  these  schools  by  inducing  them  to  come  under 
county-council  control  than  by  any  measures  that  smack  or  savor  of  per- 
secution?    We  want  to  find  points  of  contact  between  the  different  ideals 
that  divide  England ;  we  do  not  want  to  set  them  in  harsh  opposition. 
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In  the  towns,  the  school  boards  have  done  yeoman  service  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  Yet  it  is  obvious  we  cannot  allow  two  public 
bodies,  each  professing  to  do  the  same  kind  of  educational  work,  to 
remain  in  perpetual  competition  with  one  another.  From  the  national 
point  of  view  there  is  no  gain  whatever  from  such  a  clumsy  and  expensive 
duplication.  It  can  mean  only  the  perpetuation  of  the  educational 
schism  which  has  hitherto  divided  the  nation.  To  leave  the  county  coun- 
cils with  only  the  control  of  the  present  grammar  school  is  to  narrow 
their  conception  of  what  secondary  education  really  means,  and  another 
ten  years  of  the  present  regime  may  make  them  into  partisans  despite 
themselves.  At  present,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  they  are  really  far 
more  democratic  than  the  existing  school  board.  They  are  elected  on 
the  ordinary  and  not  the  cumulative  franchise,  while  the  number  of  votes 
cast  at  the  borough -council  election  in  the  towns  is  always  much  larger 
than  that  cast  at  the  school-board  election.  Thus  in  London  at  the  last 
county-council  election  about  70  per  cent,  went  to  the  hall,  while  the  last 
school-board  election  barely  interested  20  per  cent,  of  the  electorate. 

Yet,  if  the  county  councils  are  to  absorb  the  school  boards  in  the 
town,  the  transference  must  be  very  carefully  and  gradually  made.  These 
latter  bodies  have  acquired  a  wealth  of  administrative  and  educational 
experience  which  it  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace  imme- 
diately. There  must  be  no  forced  liquidation,  but  they  must  be  taken 
over  as  going  concerns,  their  best  members  being  co-opted  at  once  on 
the  borough  council  education  committee,  in  order  that  the  break  in  con- 
tinuity may  be  as  little  as  possible. 

The  following  advantages,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  which 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  county  council  as  the  one  local 
authority,  should  also  be  noted : 

With  a  single  authority  in  each  area,  controlling  all  forms  of  educa- 
tion, it  will  be  at  once  possible  to  detect  and  correct  overlapping,  and 
supplement  any  deficiencies  in  educational  supply.  Again,  the  needs  of 
each  locality  necessarily  vary.  The  single  authority,  more  or  less  supreme 
in  its  own  area,  will  be  able*readily  to  see  at  a  glance  the  needs  of  its 
district  and  to  call  for  them  accordingly.  There  is  plenty  of  work  and 
more  than  enough  for  the  existing  type  of  schools.  What  is  wanted  is 
to  regulate  and  define  more  carefully  the  function  of  each  so  they  may 
be  as  readily  understood  by  the  people  as  they  are  in  France  or  Switzer- 
land. Half  the  want  of  interest  in  the  schools  which  exist  today  in  Eng- 
land is  due  to  the  impossibility  for  the  ordinary  man  to  make  out  what 
they  severally  stand  for.  People  cannot  be  enthusiastic  about  their 
schools  till  they  comprehend  their  exact  aims.  If  we  cannot  harness 
the  Niagara  of  national  interest  in  education  to  our  schools,  as  you  have 
done  in  America,  we  can  yet  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  deriving  power 
by  hitching  the  school  on  to  the  latent  forces  that  lie  at  the  back  of  local 
patriotism  in  England. 
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Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  central  authority,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  primary  education  was  originally  under  the  education  depart- 
ment, which,  like  many  other  departments  of  state,  was  at  first  an  appanage 
of  the  privy  council.  The  latter  is  the  real  source  of  an  unexhausted 
executive  power  in  England,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  sun  in  its 
potentiality  to  throw  off  some  new  department  of  state  when  a  new 
administrative  want  makes  itself  felt. 

Science  and  art  teaching,  which  dates  back  to  the  great  exhibition  of 
1851,  was  under  the  science  and  art  department,  which  was  later  on  made 
the  authority  for  technical  education.  The  endowed  schools  were  con- 
trolled by  the  charity  commission,  whose  oversight,  however,  was  mainly 
financial.  The  present  board  of  education  was  evolved  out  of  the  two 
above-named  departments,  with  power  to  take  over  certain  functions  from 
the  charity  commission.  The  new  office  was  divided  up  into  two  sec- 
tions, primary  and  secondary,  and  technological.  The  latter  section 
shows  sign  of  splitting  up  into  two  parts,  so  that  there  will  probably  in 
the  end  be  three  sections  in  the  office.  Hitherto,  owing  to  the  miser- 
able system  of  payment  by  results,  the  office  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
questions  of  detail  and  audit.  The  establishment  of  the  block  grant  may 
perhaps  set  it  free  to  study  the  admirable  collection  of  reports  which 
have  been  amassed  by  its  special  inquiries  section,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  frame  general  principles  of  control.  It  has  also  been  furnished  with  a 
consultative  committee  of  experts;  these  no  doubt  should  serve  as  an 
admirable  go-between  in  their  dealings  with  the  schools  on  their  peda- 
gogical side ;  but  what  they  really  most  require  at  the  present  time  is  an 
efficient  secondary  inspectorate  that  shall  serve,  not  only  as  the  mouth- 
piece, but  the  eyes  and  ears,  of  the  board.  Otherwise  they  will  be  like 
those  lay  figures  that  have  eyes,  but  see  not ;  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear 
not.  Much,  again,  of  their  routine  work  should  be  delegated  to  the 
local  authorities. 

The  true  function  of  the  board  of  education  seems  to  be  something 
of  a  mean  between  your  bureau  of  education  and  the  strong  centralized 
ministry  of  public  instruction  in  France.  I  cannot  define  this  function 
in  better  words  than  those  of  our  greatest  writer  on  education,  Mr. 
Michael  Sadler.  He  is  speaking  of  the  part  of  the  state  in  national 
education,  and,  after  dismissing  the  individualist  idea  that  the  state 
should  have  no  part  in  national  education,  and  rejecting  Adam  Smith's 
opinion  that  it  should  provide  only  primary  schools,  and  Mills*  view 
that  it  should  establish  a  system  of  schools  of  its  own  among  other  com- 
peting systems,  he  goes  on  to  lay  down  that  the  state  should  rather  draw 
toward  itself,  inspire,  stimulate,  and  (when  needful)  aid  each  and  every 
type  and  instance  of  efficient  and  needed  schools,  while  absorbing,  con- 
trolling, crushing  none;  aiming,  not  at  monopoly,  but  at  a  compre- 
hensive federation  of  schools  and  colleges ;  at  strengthening  educational 
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freedom,  not  at  any  restriction  of  it;  at  self-criticism,  not  at  the  dis- 
couragement of  criticism;  at  the  planning  and  record  of  careful  and 
systematic  experiments ;  at  the  very  liberal  encouragement  of  educa- 
tional, psychological,  and  hygienic  research  of  all  kinds,  in  all  types  of 
schools,  and  those  not  in  England  alone ;  at  the  wide  diffusion  among  all 
concerned  of  the  accurate,  but  varied  and  outspoken,  observations  thus 
secured,  with  a  view  to  the  development  and  guidance  of  a  well-informed 
and  skillfully  observant  public  and  professional  opinion. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  present  position  of  English  education 
and  its  principal  shortcomings ;  and,  in  speaking  so  plainly  of  our  failings, 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  imagine  for  a  moment  there  is  little  to  be  said  in 
praise  of  English  education.  My  abstention  was  rather  intentional, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  scarcely  the  place  to  say  it;  and  yet,  as  one 
reared  in  the  traditions  of  our  English  public  schools,  who  has  breathed 
their  subtle  atmosphere,  as  strong  and  life-giving  in  its  way  as  that  of 
your  American  schools ;  who  later  on,  as  a  teacher,  has  attempted  to 
maintain  and  spread  their  high-soaring  and  deep-rooted  traditions,  I  feel 
it  is  only  fair  tonight  to  express  in  public  my  eternal  gratitude  toward 
those  public  institutions  which  instilled  into  me,  unforward  scholar  that 
I  was,  some  scanty  sense  of  the  high  ideals  of  patriotism ;  of  esprit  de  corps 
and  of  serving  the  state,  of  noblesse  oblige  and  the  non-existence  of  rights 
unaccompanied  by  duties ;  of  the  virtue  of  self-control ;  of  the  spirit  of 
never-say-die ;  of  the  belief  in  fair  play  and  other  national  qualities 
which  belong  pre-eminently  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  if  I  also  look 
on  France  as  a  sort  of  foster-mother  who,  taking  me  late  in  life,  deepened 
my  ideas  of  culture  and  philosophy,  it  is  because  she  gave  me  thereby  a 
sort  of  intelUctuelle  Anschauung  into  the  ?tfos  of  English  public-school  life, 
and  helped  me  better  to  understand  myself  and  my  great  debt  to  these 
ancient  and  religious  .foundations.  I  might  also  point  with  pride  to  the 
work  of  the  great  school  boards,  like  those  of  Leeds  and  London,  to  show 
what  thirty  years  of  popular  effort  have  done  for  the  working  classes,  or 
extol  the  energy  of  the  technical-education  board  for  London,  which  in 
ten  years  has  literally  created  the  present  network  of  technical  educa- 
tion out  of  nothing. 

But  my  object  is  not  to  praise  or  blame  our  national  education,  but  to 
render  it  intelligible.  I  greatly  fear,  however,  I  have  not  infrequently 
been  obscure,  owing  to  the  lack  of  time  to  set  forth  each  proposition  and 
idea  in  its  due  light  and  proportion.  If  I  have  failed,  I  shall  at  least  have 
had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  making  you  realize  the  extraordinary 
complexity  of  the  problem  by  explaining  the  obscureness  per  obscureness. 

There  are,  however,  two  ideas  which  I  would  wish  you  to  carry  away 
with  you.  One,  that  a  trim  and  geometrical  system  of  education  is 
probably  impossible  in  England,  not  because  of  the  stupidity  or  indif- 
ference of  the  English  people,  but  because  of  the  diversity  that  exists  in 
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the  national  character,  and  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  English 
people  to  fundamentals,  about  which  they  rarely  argue,  but  which,  as  the 
suppressed  premise,  give  weight  and  direction  to  their  arguments.  I 
think  no  nation  feels  more  deeply,  or  experiences  greater  difficulty  in 
putting  its  feelings  into  words.  I  fancy  at  times  it  even  half-consciously 
shrinks  from  doing  so. 

The  second  is  that  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  education  ques- 
tion, or  even  temporary  modus  vivendi,  must  recognize  this  diversity  in 
the  national  character  and  give  fair  play  to  the  various  sets  of  opposing 
tendencies  which  are  not  always  symmetrically  ranged  under  one  banner 
or  party,  yet  are  ever  carrying  on  a  perpetual  duel  in  England,  as  pre- 
figured by  the  battle  between  freedom  and  authority,  between  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  that  of  obedience,  between  individual  liberty  and  state 
control,  between  private  effort  and  corporate  life,  between  the  ethical  and 
the  intellectual  conceptions  of  education. 

This  English  duality,  which  Emerson  himself  has  remarked  upon, 
makes  us  appear  at  times  strangely  undecided,  irresolute,  illogical,  and 
cross-grained  ;  but  there  are  moments  when,  as  Pascal  says,  the  heart  has 
reasons,  the  head  knows  not. 

Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  we  should  be  forever  halting  between 

two  opinions,  and  that  there  are  not  occasions  when  we  must  make  up 

our  minds  to  take  a  decided  step.     No  one  is  more  convinced  than 

myself  at  the  present  time  that  we  have  need  of  overhauling  the  ship  of 

state  and  putting  her  into  a  better  state  of  repair,  making  jettison  of 

certain  of  the  laissez-faire  notions  with  which  we  are  encumbered  and 

taking  in  a  fresh  consignment  of  state  control.     I  only  ask  you  to  judge 

us  gently.     Our  responsibilities  are  indeed  great,  yet  I  have  no  doubt 

whatever,  once  we  have  truly  realized  them,  we  shall  prove  fully  equal  to 

the  task.     For  my  part  I  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 

race,  whether  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  can  ever  go  under. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A    UNIVERSITY  IN  A   PROSPEROUS 

DEMOCRACY 

CHARLES   F.    THWING,    PRESIDENT    OF    WESTERN    RESERVE    UNIVERSITY    AND 

ADELBERT   COLLEGE,    CLEVELAND,    O. 

There  is  one  special  respect  in  which  the  university  proves  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  organized  religion.  The  university  helps  to  show  to 
the  world  the  relative  worth  of  the  church  and  the  relative  lack  of  the 
worth  of  churches.  The  church  is  founded  upon  the  primary  belief  of 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  upon  the  derived  belief  that  the  will 
of  this  Being  is  made  known  to  the  will  of  man,  and   also   upon  the 
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derived  belief  that  the  will  of  this  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  obeyed  by  man. 
Churches  are  founded  upon  some  adaptation  of  application  or  corollar)' 
of  this  fundamental  conception.  The  university  is  concerned  with  truth 
in  large  relations.  It  therefore  investigates  and  presents  the  primary 
conception  on  which  the  church  rests.  It  therefore  is  an  aid  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  church  in  a  democratic  community.  But  its  relations  to  the 
divisions  of  the  one  great  church  are  on  the  whole  remote.  For  cisms  it 
has  not  only  contempt,  but  also  indifference;  for  heresy,  while  it  may 
give  approval  to  the  motives  of  the  heretic,  it  has  only  indifference.  The 
little  truths  which  one  endeavors  to  correlate  and  to  transmute  into  the 
system  of  orthodoxy  usually  seem  to  it  slight  and  unimportant.  The 
larger,  therefore,  a  university  becomes,  the  less  significant  do  its  denomi- 
national and  sectarian  relations  appear.  A  sectarian  university  is  a 
misnomer.  The  larger  and  stronger  a  university  becomes,  the  more 
impressive  and  stronger  becomes  its  allegiance  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religion.  For  these  are  fundamental  truths  of  being.  A 
sectarian  university  would  be  a  practical  impossibility,  as  an  irreligious 
university  is  a  logical  inconsistency.  These  truths  receive  illustration  in 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  universities  of  every  order,  and 
also  in  the  enlarging  policy  of  the  oldest  colleges  of  America. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  theology,  studied  broadly,  as  it  ever  should 
be,  becomes,  when  studied  subjectively,  psychology,  and  when  studied 
objectively  it  becomes  either  anthropology  or  biology.  Such  a  broad 
study  of  theology  the  university  is,  of  all  institutions  and  agencies,  the 
best  fitted  to  conduct.  The  school  of  theology  is  in  peril  of  being  a 
school  of  theology  only.  The  results  of  such  a  narrow  method  cannot 
but  be  slight.  For,  valuing  at  the  utmost  the  content  of  all  special  reve- 
lations from  and  concerning  the  Divine  Being,  these  revelations  are  so 
slight  in  comparison  to  the  whole  content  of  truth  respecting  God  and 
his  will  that  advantage  must  be  taken  of  psychology  and  anthropology 
and  biology  for  learning  whatever  can  be  known  touching  Him  who  is  all 
and  in  all. 

In  the  promotion  of  social  efficiency  the  university  adjusts  itself  in 
best  ways  to  the  growth  of  that  ever-growing  force,  the  sense  of  human- 
ity. It  is  significant  that  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  humanity  has  been 
specially  vigorous  in  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Origin  of  the  Species.  As  it  has  become  evident  that  man  has 
arisen  out  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  the  worth  of  humanity,  the  highest 
form,  has  been  more  appreciated,  and  the  sense  of  the  oneness  of  this 
present  highest  form  been  the  more  clearly  harmonized.  This  problem 
of  recognition  and  appreciation  the  university  is  set  to  promote.  It  has 
been  and  is  an  agency  and  a  condition  best  fitted  and  qualified  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  this  sense  of  humanity.  Thru  the  interpretation 
of   human    movements,   and  thru    a   sense   of   love  for  all  men  and  a 
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desire  to  serve  all  men,  the  university  most  directly  ministers  to  the 
noblest  growth  of  the  noblest  humanity. 

The  university  also  performs  an  important  function  toward  that  ele- 
ment of  society  known  as  public  opinion.     Public  opinion  is  the  special 
product  of  democracy.     It  arises  from  the  freedom  of  the  body  demo- 
cratic to  express  its  thoughts,  and  it  reacts  on  the  people  and  helps  to 
create  and  maintain  a  democracy.     The  university  is  the  voice  of  the 
people.     It  is  at  times  the  voice  of  God,  and  it  has  sometimes,  in  a  free 
democracy,  an  authority  greater  than  that  of  God.     Public  opinion,  in  a 
democracy,  is  usually  tyrannical,  and  those  over  whom  it  rules  are  com- 
monly its  willing  subjects.    It  is  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  and  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  tyranny  more  tyrannical  than  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.     It  is 
the  power  of  a  tyrant  raised  to  the  «th  degree.    To  public  opinion  the  uni- 
versity owes  three  duties :   first,  it  should  give  enlightenment,  in  order 
that  public  opinion  may  be  rightly  formed ;  second,  it  should  teach  the 
right  of  dissent ;  and  third,  it  should  teach  and  give  an  example  of  fair- 
ness and  moderation. 

Concerning  all  these  elements  truth  is  to  be  the  basis.  Absolute  free- 
dom in  the  teaching  is  to  be  allowed,  and  even  to  be  required.  The 
judge  of  what  is  allowed  and  what  is  the  truth  is  not  to  be  the  civil  nor, 
of  course,  the  ecclesiastical  power,  but  the  university  itself.  The  uni- 
versity is  of  all  bodies  the  best  qualified  to  be  the  judge.  It  has  no 
political  government  to  conserve  or  to  perpetuate ;  it  has  no  doctrine  to 
impress ;  it  has  no  purpose  to  perform,  excepting  the  discovery  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  truth,  as  a  means  of  human  betterment.  The  great 
progress  of  the  universities  of  Germany  in  this  century  has  been  caused 
more  by  the  freedom  of  the  teaching  than  by  any  other  condition,  and 
upon  whatever  occasions  the  civil  authorities  have  seen  fit  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  teaching,  these  occasions  have  resulted,  not  only 
in  harm  to  the  universities,  but  also  in  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  In  this  country  the  interference  with  freedom  of  teaching  has 
been  far  less  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Professors  have  been 
removed  from  their  chairs,  and  the  public  has  often  believed  that  the 
reason  for  the  removal  lay  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  professors  to  sub- 
mit their  judgments  to  the  judgments  of  founders  or  trustees  or  bene- 
factors. I,  for  one,  would  not  say  that  in  some  American  universities  the 
freedom  of  teaching  is  not  so  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  would  not  say 
that  chairs  have  not  been  declared  vacant  on  the  ground  that  their 
occupants  presented  opinions  which  did  not  have  the  approval  of  boards 
of  trustees ;  but  I  do  say  that  such  instances  are  far  less  common  than  is 
usually  believed.  The  reasons  for  the  removal  of  professors  have  often 
been  reasons  of  personal  character  or  of  general  inefficiency  —  reasons  of 
which  the  public  knows  nothing  at  all.  Such  reasons  are  far  more  fre- 
quent than  reasons  arising  from  a  lack  of  freedom  in  teaching.     In  fact, 
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I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  freedom  of  teaching  has  seldom  been 
absolutely  interfered  with  by  the  governing  authorities. 

The  prosperous  democracy  of  the  United  States  is  engaged,  together 
with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  in  the  industrial  con- 
quest of  the  world.  The  period  of  settlement  of  the  newer  parts  of  the 
world  has  been  succeeded  by  the  period  of  commerce,  and  the  period  of 
commerce  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  period  of  industrialism.  The  devel- 
opment of  mines,  the  building  of  railroads,  the  organizing  of  vast  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  forces,  the  formation  of  great  steamship  lines,  the 
equipment  of  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  lumber, 
and  for  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  lumber,  represent  some 
of  the  chief  forms  which  industrialism  is  to  assume.  This  industrial- 
ism is  to  touch  Africa,  South  America,  Asia  Minor,  and  China.  It  is 
to  touch  ultimately  every  part  of  the  world,  parts  as  remote  as  Thibet, 
Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  To  this  vast,  and  to  become  yet  more  vast, 
industrial  movement  the  university  bears  several  relations.  First,  the 
initiative  and  the  progress  of  these  movements  demand  (a)  a  trained 
brain,  to  see,  to  foresee,  and  to  judge;  and  {J>)  a  will  strong  for  decision 
and  strong  also  for  carrying  decisions  into  effect.  The  university  does 
not  primarily  train  the  will,  but  the  university  does  primarily  train  the 
mind,  of  which  the  brain  is  at  once  the  expression  and  the  agent.  There- 
fore the  university  should  be  able  to  offer  to  those  concerned  in  the  vast 
undertaking  a  higher  order  of  talent  than  can  elsewhere  be  found.  Sec- 
ondly, the  university  also  should  not  only  be  able  to  furnish  great 
administrators,  it  should  also  be  able  to  point  out  the  most  effective 
methods  by  which  these  undertakings  can  proceed,  and  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  under  which  these  undertakings  can  be  made  to  achieve 
their  highest  purposes.  A  generally  trained  intelligence  is  the  best  method 
and  condition  for  securing  these  great  results.  It  is,  for  example,  a  gen- 
erally trained  intelligence  which  has  worked  so  silently  and  so  uncon- 
sciously as  to  seem  to  be  almost  the  working  of  the  time-spirit,  which 
has  proved  that  iron  and  steel  can  be  most  economically  made  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  generally  trained  intelli- 
gence that  has  tried  to  make  iron  and  steel  in  certain  other  remote  parts. 
Wisdom  touching  all  the  conditions  of  great  movements  should  represent 
the  result  of  the  training  given  to  university  men.  Thirdly,  the  university, 
moreover,  should  not  neglect  to  point  out  the  perils  which  lie  in  the  path- 
ways of  these  undertakings,  both  for  the  people  and  for  the  governments 
which  foster  these  vast  movements.  The  voice  of  the  university,  free 
from  partisanship,  free  from  any  suspicion  of  a  taint  of  a  narrow  patriot- 
ism, seeking  to  learn  the  truth,  trying  to  do  those  acts  of  righteousness 
which  are  based  on  truth,  should  be  the  most  potent  and  persuasive  voice 
in  determining  the  course  of  the  industrial  conquests  of  the  world.  The 
only  fear  is  that,  tho  the  voice  speak,  it  may  not  be  heard,  or  its  intima- 
tions followed,  or  its  admonitions  heeded. 
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In  point  of  intellectual  condition,  the  higher  classes  in  a  prosperous 
democracy  are  subject  to  the  temptation  of  materialism  and  sensualism ; 
the  middle  classes,  to  the  temptation  of  mediocrity  and  commonplaceness ; 
and  the  lower  classes,  to  the  temptation  of  brutalism  and  contempt  of 
all  knowledge.  In  point  of  manners  and  social  condition,  the  higher 
classes  are  open  to  the  temptation  of  arrogance,  the  middle  classes  are 
open  to  the  temptation  of  pettiness,  and  the  lower  classes  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  bestiality.  To  each  of  these  classes  the  university  owes  a  special 
duty.  To  the  higher  it  owes  the  duty  of  teaching  spirituality ;  to  the 
middle,  the  duty  of  teaching  the  relativity  of  the  values  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  truths  of  personality  and  of  things ;  and  to  the  lower,  the  duty  of 
teaching  gentleness  and  humility.  American  scholarship,  thru  its  ministry 
in  the  universities,  thru  its  teachings  and  its  teachers,  is  to  remove  evil, 
instruct  the  ignorant,  humanize  the  brutal,  uplift  the  sensual,  broaden 
the  narrow,  enrich  the  poor,  elevate  the  low,  make  natural  the  unnatural, 
and  the  human  divine. 
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The  history  of  state  and  federal  aid  to  education  in  the  United  States 
shows  the  first  colonists  within  our  borders,  the  fathers  of  the  republic, 
as  well  as  all  later  statesmen  who  have  been  leaders  in  national  or  in  state 
affairs,  ever  recognizing  the  imperative  necessity  of  an  all-embracing  and 
thoro  education  for  the  people  in  order  to  preserve  our  institutions 
and  perpetuate  their  blessings.  From  the  beginning  of  our  history,  to 
aid  and  encourage  schools  and  all  the  means  for  education  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  has  been  accepted  as  one  of  the  proper  func- 
tions of  government,  and  a  most  beneficent  mode  of  state  and  national 
activity. 

In  the  New  England  and  northern  states,  colonial  and  state  aid  and 
fostering  care,  as  well  as  individual  effort,  early  gave  development  to 
common  schools,  and  even  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  these 
states  owe  their  foundation  and  success  largely  to  colonial  or  state 
interest.  In  the  more  southern  of  the  original  states,  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  colleges  and  universities  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  state  preceded,  in  order  of  development,  the  common 
schools.  From  the  first  it  has  been  everywhere  recognized  that  both 
common  schools,  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  in  whatever  order 
established,  are  complementary  parts  of  a  properly  ordered  educational 
system  in  any  state.  The  special  forms  and  details  which  differentiate 
the  systems  of  public  education  in  the  eastern  states,  in  the  western  public- 
land  states  where  rich  provision  was  early  made  for  schools  of  every 
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grade,  in  the  southern  states  where  sparse  population  and  the  co-exist- 
ence of  two  races  made  peculiar  difficulties,  have  been  determined  by  the 
past  experience  and  present  resources  of  each  section. 

In  twenty-nine  of  the  newer  states  of  the  union,  including  all  the 
states  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  excepting  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Texas,  a  special  and  definite  shape  was  given 
to  educational  policy  thru  the  legislation  made  by  Congress  in  the  organi- 
zation of  these  states.  This  legislation,  as  shown  in  the  ordinances  relat- 
ing to  the  disposition  9f  the  western  territory  adopted  by  Congress,  May 
20,  1785,  July  13,  1787,  and  July  23,  1787,  was  the  logical  result  of  the 
sentiment  which  had  prevailed  in  most  of  the  colonies  from  the  beginning, 
and  which  found  definite  and  forcible  expression  in  that  clause  in  the 
ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  which  declares,  in  language  which  has  long 
been  classic  thruout  the  Northwest,  that,  "religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged/' 
Following  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance.  Congress  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  reserving  from  sale,  and  of  granting  to  the  states  formed  out  of  the 
public  domain,  portions  of  the  public  land  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  for  seminaries  of  learning  or  state  universities. 

At  the  first  was  adopted  the  policy  of  granting  to  the  inhabitants  of 
each  township  (act  of  April  30,  1802),  or  to  the  state  in  which  the  town- 
ship was  situated  (act  of  June  23,  1836),  section  16  in  each  township  for 
the  use  of  common  schools,  the  amount  granted  to  each  state  being  thus 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public  domain  in  tlie  state.  Grants  for  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools  have  thus  in  all  cases  been  proportionate 
to  the  areas  of  the  several  states.  The  states  admitted  since  1848,  being 
those  which  occupy  almost  exactly  the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
(exclusive  of  Texas,  which  is  not  a  public-land  state),  have  received  a 
double  portion,  or  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  public  lands  in  each,  for 
the  support  of  common  schools. 

Grants  made  to  the  states  for  seminaries  of  learning  or  state  universi- 
ties have  their  origin  in  the  action  taken  by  Congress  July  23,  1787. 
The  earliest  acts  of  Congress  in  reference  to  these  grants  indicate  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  that  would  be  given  to  each 
state  for  a  state  university.  In  Ohio  actually  three  townships  were  given. 
Upon  the  admission  of  Indiana  and  other  states  at  least  two  townships 
have  been  given,  and  several  states  have  received  four  townships  of 
land  for  founding  in  each  a  state  university.  The  total  amount  of 
land  granted  for  common  schools  in  the  public-land  states  is  68,000,- 
000  acres,  and  the  total  granted  for  state  universities  is  1,618,000  acres. 

Another  and  distinct  class  of  grants  had  its  beginning  in  the  act 
of  July  2,  1862,  "donating  public  lands  to  the  several  states  and  ter- 
ritories which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
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mechanic  arts."  Under  this  act  lands  have  been  granted  to  all  states 
and  territories  of  the  union  at  the  rate  of  30,000  acres  for  each  sena- 
tor and  representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  states  were  respect- 
ively entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  i860,  and  a 
total  of  10,410,000  acres  thus  passed  to  the  states  and  territories,  not 
counting  the  undetermined  amount  which  will  go  to  Oklahoma. 

The  act  of  August  20,  1890,  makes  a  further  grant  to  each  of  the  states 
and  territories  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  out  of  funds  arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands.  This 
grant  now  gives  $25,000  per  annum  to  each  state.  Besides  the  grants 
of  lands  to  the  several  states  as  trustees  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
mon schools,  of  state  universities,  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  small  portions  of  the  public  lands  have  occasionally 
been  donated  to  certain  institutions  of  learning,  the  total  of  acres  thus 
given  being  less  than  300,000. 

While  Congress  has  for  more  than  a  century  thus  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  meet  in  some  way  the  ne*ed,  as  well  as  to  make  provision  for 
the  future,  of  education  in  the  states,  it  should  be  noted  that  federal 
aid  has  regurlarly  been  given  in  the  form  of  grants  of  public  land, 
or  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  land.  Efforts  to  secure  from 
Congress  the  appropriation  of  funds  raised  by  taxation  to  educational 
uses  have  thus  far  uniformly  failed.  The  Blair  Bill,  proposing  to  dis- 
tribute annually  from  seven  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  aid  common 
schools  in  the  states,  the  share  of  each  state  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  illiterates,  attracted  wide  attention  in  1883  and  1884, 
but  found  its  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  disinclination  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  use  for  the  education  of  the  people  funds  raised 
by  federal  taxation.  Efforts  to  found  a  national  university  in  Wash- 
ington have  developed  the  same  obstacle. 

The  several  states,  in  accepting  the  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress 
and  in  the  inauguration  of  state  systems,  have  assumed  obligations  for 
common  schools  and  for  higher  education  which  each  is  discharging  as 
best  it  can.  But  are  the  several  states  fully  meeting — are  they  all  fully 
able  to  meet  —  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  of  the  dawning  century  for  this 
work  ?  The  states  of  the  South  which  are  feeling  the  weight  of  the  white 
man's  burden  cannot  give  a  satisfying  answer. 

One  who  solves  educational  problems  is  continually  finding  unex- 
pected results.  While  Mr.  Jefferson  and  educationists  since  his  day  have 
discussed  the  order  in  which  educational  institutions  should  be  developed, 
and  the  relative  importance  to  the  state  and  to  our  political  institutions  of 
schools  of  lower  grade  and  schools  of  the  highest  rank,  the  experience  of 
the  American  people  is  working  out  thru  their  agencies  for  education, 
more  rapidly  than  is  generally  known,  a  realization  of  the  best  hopes  and 
dreams  of  these  thinkers. 
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In  the  year  1818  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  in  reference  to  his  own  state  of 
Virgina,  in  which  his  educational  doctrine  was  new  and  not  popular : 

A  S3rstem  of  general  instruction  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our  people, 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  will  be  the  latest,  of  all  the 
public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  m3rself  to  take  an  interest. 

Again  in  1823,  when  he  had  been  unsuccessfully  laboring  to  establish 

in  Virginia  a  system  that  should  include  schools  of  all  grades,  he  writes : 

Were  it  necessary  to  give  up  either  the  primaries  or  the  university,  I  would  rather 
abandon  the  last,  because  it  is  safer  to  have  a  whole  people  respectably  enlightened  than 
a  few  in  a  high  state  of  science  and  the  many  in  ignorance. 

It  was  his  hope  that  the  common  schools,  reaching  every  hamlet,  would 
not  only  disseminate  knowledge,  but  would  incidentally  discover  what  he 
called  ''the  youths  of  best  genius,"  and  stimulate  them  to  seek  higher 
development.  But  even  the  keen  foresight  of  Mr.  Jefferson  failed  to 
note  all  that  was  potential  in  the  system  which  he  advocated.  The  power 
of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  common-school  teacher  to  discover 
"youths  of  best  genius,"  and  to  stimulate  these  to  high  and  noble 
endeavor,  even  his  far-reaching  eye  did  not  fully  see.  The  simple  statis- 
tics of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  teach  a  lesson  of 
glorious  achievement,  and  one  that  points  to  even  richer  realization  in 
the  future. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
from  68,000,000  to  76,000,000,  at  a  rate  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  common  schools  increased  during  a 
period  nearly  coincident  with  this,,  from  1890  to  1899,  from  9,500,000  to 
11,500,000,  at  a  rate  of  about  23  per  cent. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  show  that  in  1894 
there  were  133,000  students  attending  universities  and  colleges,  and  in 
1900  the  same  reports  show  158,000  students  in  colleges  and  universities 
of  every  kind  thruout  the  United  States.  There  is  here  exhibited  an 
increase  of  about  19  per  cent,  in  such  attendance  within  seven  years. 

But  what  do  the  statistics  of  the  state  universities  show  for  the  same 
period  ?  In  the  year  1 894  the  attendance  of  students  in  twenty-six  state 
universities,  including  all  sections  of  the  union  except  the  North  Atlantic 
states,  shows  an  aggregate  of  14,943.  The  same  twenty -six  institutions 
in  1 90 1  show  a  total  enrollment  of  29,583  —  an  increase  in  attendance  of 
over  100  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  significance 
of  these  figures.  The  vigorous  and  timely  work  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  thru  its  Committee  of  Ten,  and  its  other  committees, 
and  the  discussions  in  its  meetings,  have  brought  about  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  relations  of  schools  of  all  grades.  Teachers  and  instruct- 
ors have  been  informed  as  to  what  American  education  stands  for. 
Co-ordination,  and,  what  is  better,  co-operation,  have  become  facts. 

While  the  last  seven  years  have  thus  shown  a  marvelous  growth  in  the 
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work  for  higher  education  done  by  state  universities,  and  thus  in  a  way 
has  been  shown  the  special  fitness  of  these  institutions  for  their  work, 
yet  these  institutions  have  received  scant  share  of  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  with  which  private  beneficence  has  aided  higher  education  in 
America  in  recent  years.  Fortunately  wise  statesmanship  has  brought  in 
large  measure  the  needed  support. 

Undoubtedly  all  the  signs  indicate  that  the  question  which  will  most 
employ  the  administrators  of  these  state  universities  during  the  next  ten 
jears  will  be  that  of  making  suitable  provision  for  the  increased  demands 
upon  these  institutions  created  by  the  increasing  numbers  in  attendance. 
The  most  expensive  instruction  offered  in  the  state  universities  is  that 
afforded  in  the  graduate  courses  and  in  engineering  courses.     By  making 
proper  provision  for  graduate  work  in  a  national  university  located  in  the 
capital,  to  which  may  be  admitted  only  those  who  have  completed  satis- 
factory courses  in  the  state  universities  and  the  colleges  of  the  country, 
at  once  two  valuable  results  would  be  accomplished :  a  stimulus  to  more 
thoro  undergraduate  educational  work  would  be  given  in  every  worthy 
college,  and  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  graduate  courses  will  be 
largely  lifted  from  the  institutions  financially  and  otherwise  unable  to 
bear  it.     Every  state  university  and  every  state  college  does  not  need  to 
be,  and  cannot  be,  effectively  a  graduate  school. 

Let  Congress  aid  the  engineering  work  which  is  undertaken  in  the 
state  universities  by  the  enactment  of  some  measure  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  such  as  that  which  has  been  proposed  for  giving  to  the  several 
states  means  for  maintaining  schools  of  mines,  or  of  engineering  in  other 
forms.  The  federal  aid  thus  suggested  can  be  applied  and  should  be 
applied  in  such  way  as  not  to  disturb  good  work  already  being  efficiently 
done  in  the  several  states,  but  so  as  to  give  the  co-ordination  and  con- 
centration which  would  mean  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  largest  use- 
fulness. 

State  interest  in  higher  education  is  not  yet  adequate,  financially,  to 
fully  meet  the  requirements  within  the  borders  of  every  state  for  the 
more  advanced  and  more  specialized  forms  of  education.     The  wise  fore- 
sight of  the  founders  of  the  republic  made  thru  federal  agency  some 
special  provision  for  these  by  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  states.     The 
fact  that  the  last  seven  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  show  an  increase 
of -loo  per  cent,  in  the  students  seeking  what  is  highest  and  best  in  state 
universities  proclaims  an  emergency  of    national    importance,  and  one 
whose    requirements  can   be   met    only  by  a  larger    and    more    liberal 
co-operation  betwjeeu  federal  and  state  and  all   other    interests  in  the 
development  and    maintenance  of   that    higher   education    which    the 
national  Wift  in  xy,^  present  century  demands. 
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RECENT  GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AS  AFFECTING  THE  ATTENDANCE 
OF  COLLEGES 

W.    T.    HARRIS,    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION, 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  with  us  to  remember  from  year  to  year  that 
21  per  cent,  of  all  our  inhabitants  attend  some  public  school  supported 
by  the  taxes  of  the  state  or  municipality.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that, 
besides  this  large  attendance  on  public  schools,  there  is  a  still  further 
attendance  on  private  schools  to  the  amount  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population. 

On  the  average  one  person  in  every  four  gets  into  a  school  of  some  sort 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of  these  obtain  a  full  200 
days  of  instruction.  In  fact,  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  for 
the  whole  country  last  year  was  only  145  days;  and  it  had  been  growing 
pretty  constantly  for  nearly  40  years,  thanks  to  the  increasing  number  of 
cities  and  villages  in  our  land  ;  for  only  10  years  ago  the  average  school 
term  was  ro  days  less  than  now — 20  years  ago  it  was  15  days  less,  or  only 
130  days  in  the  year.  But  the  school  population  did  not  attend  quite 
70  days  in  the  hundred.  They  did  not  attend  the  145  days  that  schools 
were  in  session,  which  was  the  highest  possible  number,  but  only  99  days 
on  an  average. 

Taking  this  fact  of  average  attendance  into  consideration,  we  may  say 
that  seventeen  and  a  quarter  millions  of  our  people  attended  school  the 
past  year  an  average  of  99  days  each.  Short  as  the  school  term  is  now, 
we  like  to  record  the  fact  that  it  has  increased  in  the  course  of  30  years 
exactly  20  days,  for  the  actual  average  attendance  was  only  79  days  in 
1870,  while  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  99  days*  attendance  now. 

We  who  know  what  the  school  means  to  the  people  therefore  rejoice 
when  we  recount  to  ourselves  these  facts  of  statistics,  and  feel  sure  that, 
no  matter  how  poor  the  schools  may  be,  nearly  our  whole  population  is 
learning  how  to  read,  and  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  newspaper, 
the  magazine,  and  the  book.  We  know  that  the  person  who  can  read  a 
little  will,  in  most  cases,  be  put  to  the  exercise  of  his  accomplishment,  and 
that  he  will  be  likely  to  read  better  at  the  end  of  a  year  after  he  has  left 
school.  In  the  city  he  will  have  constantly  to  spell  out  the  names  .on 
signs,  the  names  of  streets,  and  the  words  on  milk  wagons,  ice  wagons, 
and  all  kinds  of  delivery  wagons.  He  will  pick  up  the  daily  newspaper 
thrown  away  by  someone,  and  become  interested  in  spelling  out  the 
inscriptions  over  or  under  the  pictures,  even  if  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
invest  a  cent  for  a  copy  of  the  paper  on  his  own  account.  We  know  that 
the  person  who  has  learned  to  read  a  little  in  ever  so  short  a  school  term 
has  entered  on  a  career  of  education  that  will,  in  all  likelihood,  make  him 
better  acquainted  with  books  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  he  lives. 
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Much  as  we  are  pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  array  of 

school  children  marshaled  each  year  into  the  elementary  school,  there  is 

another  phase  of  our  statistics  which  really  gives  us  greater  cause  for 

rejoicing,  and  I  wish  briefly  to  go  over  with  you  some  of  the  statistics 

relating  to  secondary  and  higher  education ;  for,  while  there  is  progress 

in  securing  a  longer  school  year  and  an  increased  number  of  days  in  actual 

attendance  in  the  elementary  school,  there,  is  a  far  greater  ratio  of  increase 

in  the  numbers  that  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  eight  years'  work 

of  the  district  school  and  enter  the  public  high  school,  or  the  private 

academy,  and  this  great  increase  in  secondary  education  has  furnished  its 

quota  of  population  prepared  to  enter  college.     The  first  aspect  of  this 

increase  in  secondary  pupils  is  the  opening  of  new  high  schools.     It 

vould  seem  as  tho  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  in  all  its  sections. 

North,  South,  East,  and  West,  had  resolved  to  have  free  high-school 

instruction  for  its  children,  for  in  the  past  ten  years — and  three  years 

(1895,  1896,  and  1897)  were  years  of  financial  disaster — there  was  an 

increase  in  the  total  number  of  high  schools  from  2,526  in  1890  to  6,005 

in  1900. 

The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States  in  i860  was  about 
forty.  At  that  time  wise  people  shook  their  heads  and  said  :  "  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  constitution  permits  the  education  of  the  people  in  free  high 
schools.  District  schools  may  be  all  right  enough,  but  our  forefathers 
never  intended  to  furnish  a  liberal  education  to  all  children  at-the  expense 
Qf  the  taxpayers."  The  friends  of  free  high  schools  were  somewhat 
uneasy  over  this.  But  the  next  ten  years  saw  the  number  of  high  schools 
rise  to  four  times  their  former  number  —  the  40  of  i860  had  increased  to 
at  least  160  in  1870;  and  in  the  next  ten  years  the  increase  continued,  so 
that  by  1880  there  were  in  operation  nearly  800  public  high  schools. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  reached  2,526  in  1890,  and  6,005  in  1900. 

The  most  noteworthy  circumstance  connected  with  this  is  that  the 
increase  of  public  high  schools  has  gone  on  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Take,  for  example,  the  North  Atlantic  states;  these  already  had  786  high 
schools  in  1890,  and  they  came  near  to  doubling  their  quota  in  1900,  in 
which  year  they  reported  1,448.  The  South  Atlantic  states  had  only  115 
high  schools  in  1890,  but  in  ten  years  they  had  in  operation  nearly  four 
times  as  many,  for  they  report  449  in  1900.  The  South  Central  states  did 
even  better  than  this,  for  they  increased  their  public  high  schools  from 
158  to  675.  The  Western  division  of  states — including  those  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  states  in  the  mountains  —  had  91  high  schools  in  1890, 
but  270  in  1900.  The  North  Central  states  have  long  led  in  the  number 
of  public  secondary  schools.  They  had  in  1890  more  than  half  of  all  the 
high  schools  in  the  country,  and  they  have  more  than  half  now.  Their 
quota  increased  from  1,376  to  3,163  public  high  schools. 

Even  the  schools  in  the  South  for  colored  people  have  a  considerable 
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number  of  secondary  pupils.  In  1880,  while  the  population  of  the  entire 
country  sent  41362  in  each  million  into  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  and  colleges,  the  states  of  the  South  (including  Missouri)  had 
1,289  colored  students  in  each  million  of  colored  people.  Altho  this 
was  less  than  one-third  of  the  average  quota,  yet  it  was  encouraging 
because  it  showed  that  much  was  being  done  to  furnish  an  educated  min- 
istry, qualified  teachers  and  physicians.  The  quota  in  a  million  of  colored 
persons  in  high  schools  and  colleges  has  increased  slightly  from  decade 
to  decade,  owing  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  the  increase  in  colored  high 
schools  in  southern  cities.  The  quota  in  the  million  was,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, 1,289  *^  1880.  It  rose  to  2,061  in  1890,  and  to  2,517  in  1900 — 
quite  a  noteworthy  increase  of  itself,  altho  eclipsed  by  the  general  increase 
for  the  entire  country.  In  these  statistics  of  colored  people  I  have 
included  both  secondary  and  higher  education,  because  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  enrolled  in  colleges  are  up  to  a  col- 
lege standard,  and  how  many  are  only  advanced  to  the  secondary  rank. 
I  have  also  counted  together  the  public  and  private  schools  for  secondary 
and  higher  work. 

We  all  know  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  does  not  always 
mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  I  must  add  to  our  survey  of 
the  increase  of  high  schools  the  data  in  regard  to  pupils.  And  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that,  on  the  whole,  the  increase  in  secondary  pupils  in 
high  schools  has  been  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
separate  schools.  The  whole  United  States  enrolled  in  round  numbers 
203,000  high-school  pupils  in  1890,  and  520,000  in  1900.  But  it  will  be 
asked :  Has  not  this  increase  in  high-school  enrollment  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  private  academies  and  preparatory  schools  ?  The  answer 
is  that  the  private  secondary  schools  have  increased  in  the  whole  country 
from  1,632  institutions  in  1890  to  1,978  institutions  in  1900,  and  that 
their  students  enrolled  have  increased  from  an  aggregate  of  94,931  to 
110,797 — ^^  increase  of  16  per  cent.  This  increase  is  pretty  evenly 
divided  in  the  sections  of  the  country,  excepting  the  Western  division 
which  shows  a  large  falling  off  in  private  secondary  schools,  the  new  public 
high  schools  apparently  drawing  5,000  students  in  their  22,000  increase 
from  the  private  schools.     This  is  a  trifling  item  in  the  grand  total. 

If  we  compare  the  private  secondary  schools  with  public  high  schools 
by  quotas  in  each  million  of  population,  we  discover  that  the  private 
enrollment  has  not  increased  quite  as  fast  as  the  census  population.  In 
1890  each  million  of  inhabitants  enrolled  1,516  pupils  in  private  acade- 
mies, but  only  1,443  *^  ^900  —  that  is  to  say,  73  less  in  the  million.  But 
the  public  high  schools  enrolled  in  1890  3,241  pupils,  while  the  private 
high  schools  enrolled  1,516  ;  and  in  1900  they  enrolled  6,832,  where  the 
private  high  schools  or  academies  enrolled  only  1,443. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  principal  studies  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  tables : 
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STUDENTS   IN   CERTAIN  STUDIES  IN  PUBLIC  HIGH    SCHOOLS   IN    189O  AND  IN    I9OO 


Lads 

Gnek 

Fieach. 

Gcifluui*  • . . . . . . 

A]{ebra 

Gconetxy 

Physics 

General  history. 


1889-90 


Students  in 


70,4" 
6,aoa 
1X1858 
ai,338 
98,150 

43.a94 
46,184 

55f4a7 


Per  cent,  of 

total  secondary 

students 


3469 
3.05 
5.84 

10. 5x 

45.40 
ax.  33 

39. 9X 

•7.3X 


X899-I9OO 


Students  in 


a6a,767 
X4t8i3 
40.395 
74f4o8 

999,387 

X4a.»35 
98,846 

X98,X35 


Per  cent,  of 

total  secondary 

students 


50.61 

7.78 

33 
39 

97.39 

19.04 

38.  x6 


^ 


STUDENTS   IN    CERTAIN   STUDIES  IN   PRIVATE   HIGH   SCHOOLS  AND   ACADEMIES 


Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

AJfebra. 

Geometry 

Physics 

General  history 


1889-90 


Students  in 


x6,x74 
19,870 

35.«47 
16,487 
X7f46o 
97,48a 


Per  cent,  of 
total  secondary 
students 


3X.3« 

7.09 

17.03 

X3.55 

37.  X9 

17.36 
X8.3O 
98.98 


1889-X9OO 


Students  in 


59,089 
10,056 
95,989 
90,465 
54.7a6 
96,983 
90,090 
40,009 


Per  cent,  of 

total  secondary 

students 


46.9a 

9.77 
99.83 

18.47 
4940 
93.79 
18.87 
36.  XX 


Thus  far  I  have  mentioned  only  the  secondary  students  in  the  public 
high  schools  and  in  the  private  academies,  the  same  forming  an  aggre- 
gate of  297,895  in  1890  and  of  630,048  in  1900.  Besides  these,  there 
are  students  of  secondary  grade  in  very  many  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges enrolled  as  preparatory  classes,  and  also  in  many  institutions  of 
special  character,  such  as  manual-training  schools  and  schools  for  arts  and 
sciences  under  various  names.  These  numbered  in  i8qo  as  many  as 
69,109  students,  and  in  1900  had  increased  to  89,193,  or  more  than 
20,000  more.  They  are  at  present  increasing  somewhat  more  rapidly, 
thru  the  attempts  of  cities  to  provide  technical  and  commercial  instruc- 
tion for  their  people.  These  special  secondary  students  numbered  1,115 
in  the  million  of  inhabitants  in  1890,  and  1,174  in  1900.  Adding  them 
to  regular  secondaries,  public  and  private,  the  total  of  secondary  students 
in  each  million  of  inhabitants  in  1890  was  5,872,  and  in  1900  had  risen 
to  9,4499  the  same  being  an  increase  of  3,577  students  for  each  group  of 
a  million  people.  This  vast  increase  of  secondary  students  has  had  an 
effect  upon  the  attendance  on  colleges  and  universities,  and  upon  profes- 
sional and  technological  schools.  For  the  record  of  progress  in  higher 
education  is  similar  to  that  in  secondary,  namely,  an  unexampled  increase. 
In  1872  there  were  590  college  students  in  the  million  of  population. 
In  1890  the  590  had  increased  to  880,  and  in  1900  to  1,284. 

The  number  -in  the  professions  has  increased  rapidly.     There  were 
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of  these  280  in  the  million  of  inhabitants  in  1872;  in  1890  they  had 
increased  to  450,  and  in  the  past  decade  they  have  nearly  doubled. 
Scientific  and  technical  schools  of  college  rank  have  increased  their 
enrollments  in  the  decade  from  under  15,000  to  about  30,000. 

The  growth  of  post-graduate  work  in  universities  has  been  still  more 
remarkable.  Beginning  with  198  in  1872,  it  had  increased  to  1,717 
students  in  1890,  and  to  6,000  in  1900. 

Reducing  the  returns  for  higher  education  of  all  kinds  to  groups  of 
a  million,  we  find  that  there  were  2,181  students  of  college  rank  to  the  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants  in  1890,  and  that  the  quota  had  risen  to  3,139  students 
in  1900.  In  this  estimate  I  include  not  only  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  full  standard,  but  also  very  many  others  not  quite  up  to  the  standard, 
but  which  are  empowered  to  confer  the  degree  of  A.B.  on  their  graduates, 
and  which  are  really  beyond  average  secondary  schools  in  their  amount 
of  work.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  professional  schools  of  a  special 
character  which  require  maturity  of  age  and  which  do  work  that  requires 
more  reflection  than  the  average  secondary  work.  The  normal  schools  are 
an  example  of  this  class  of  schools  whose  students  are  counted  in  the 
aggregate  of  higher  education. 

If  we  add  the  totals  of  higher  education  to  those  of  secondary  schools, 
in  order  lo  see  what  the  country  as  a  whole  is  doing  in  schools  beyond 
the  elementary  grade,  we  find  that  in  1890  there  were  8,053  students  in 
the  million  of  population,  who  were  pursuing  advanced  studies,  and  that 
these  8,053  had  increased  in  the  decade  to  12,588. 

ENROLLMENT   OF   SECONDARY   PUPILS 
Ninth  to  twelfth  year  of  course  of  study  in  the  United  States 


1890 

1900 

In  each  million  of  population 

1890 

1900 

Private  academies 

94t93x 

903,000 

69,109 

1x0,737 
500,000 

89t«93 

X.576 

3.«4x 
1,1x5 

Xt443 
6.819 

Public  hieh  schools 

Prepauatory  classes  and  special  institutions 

X.X74 

Total  secondary  ouoils 

367,040 

7X9.9«> 

5.879 

9t449 

TOTAL   HIGHER   EDUCATION   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


1890 

1900 

In  each  million  of  population 

1890 

X900 

Colleges  

800 
x,30x 

X.984 

Other  higher  education,  professional  and  tech- 
nical       

x.8<< 

Total  hiffher 

3,x8x 

^al^Q 

Grand  total  secondary  and  higher 

8,053 

X9,588 

The  significance  of  these  educational  items  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
without  considering  the  facts  that  I  have  hinted  already,  namely,  that  the 
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school  gives  the  power  to  continue  one's  education  with  increasing  skill 
thniout  life.  Even  the  illiterate  grows,  altho  slowly,  in  mental  power  by 
reason  of  his  experience  in  life.  But  his  experience  is  limited  to  what 
he  can  observe  in  himself  and  in  a  small  circle  of  neighbors.  But  his 
school -educated  companion  who  can  read  and  does  read  is  all  the  time  - 
widening  his  mental  view  by  what  he  gets  from  the  printed  page,  and 
growing  in  accuracy  of  thought  on  account  of  it.  Hence  it  happens, 
after  fifty  years  of  life,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  the  illiterate  has  grown 
as  much  by  experience  as  he  could  grow  by  one  year  of  schooling,  while 
his  literate  companion  has  grown  at  least  ten  times  as  much. 

So  with  the  secondary  pupil  there  are  opened  new  windows  out  of 
which  to  observe  man  and  nature — the  windows  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  of  Latin  and  French  or  German,  and  of  general 
history.  He  gets  at  least  three  times  as  much  from  the  printed  page  of 
science  or  literature  as  the  graduate  of  the  elementary  school,  and  his 
accuDQulation  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  is  more  than  ten  times  that  of 
his  elementary  companion  or  one  hundred  times  that  of  the  illiterate. 

In  one  year's  time  the  high-school  graduate  has  not  made  very  many 
applications  of  his  knowledge,  but,  as  the  years  go  on,  he  starts  new 
trends  of  observation,  and  follows  out  threads  of  causation  and  long 
paths  of  genesis  in  the  growth  of  the  things  and  events  that  come  under 
his  immediate  observation. 

The  student  of  higher  education  far  surpasses  the  secondary  student 
in  his  ability  to  see  lines  of  causality  and  of  genesis  in  facts  and  events, 
and  his  power  to  accumulate  in  his  life  experience  from  year  to  year  is 
far  greater.  His  power  to  see  the  past  in  the  present  and  to  predict  the 
future  at  a  glance  of  the  present  situation  seems  miraculous,  after  fifty 
years  of  using  his  higher  education.  Just  as  Agassiz  could  see  in  the 
scale  of  a  fish  enough  of  its  character  to  enable  him  to  draw  the  fish, 
altho  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  fish,  and  just  as  Asa  Gray  could  divine 
the  history  of  a  tree  from  seeing  it  at  a  single  glance,  so  in  a  thousand 
ways  and  in  a  thousand  different  provinces  the  old  man  who  in  youth  has 
been  trained  in  the  college  and  in  the  professional  school  acquires  powers 
of  seeing  things  in  their  history  and  in  their  complex  of  relations. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  make  us  rejoice  at  the  recent  unex- 
ampled increase  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  it  remains  for 
us  to  say  that  this  increase  is  likely  to  go  on,  because  it  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  productive  industry  in  the  country.  The  use  of  water,  steam, 
and  electricity  in  the  industries  is  increasing  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  each  inhabitant.  This  accumulation  of  wealth  enables  our  people  to 
prepare  their  children  in  better  schools  and  in  longer  periods  of  schooling. 
The  average  school  term  of  the  United  States  is  only  five  years  of  two 
hundred  days  each,  or  one  thousand  days.  The  future  will  see  this 
6     cned  with  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  community.   I  do  not  think 
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that  the  average  production  of  wealth  in  1800  could  have  been  more  than 
ten  cents  a  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  but  by  1850  it  had  risen 
to  thirty  cents  a  day,  and  in  1880  to  forty-four  cents;  in  1890  to  fifty-two 
cents.  What  it  was  in  1 900  can  be  told  when  the  census  is  completed.  The 
average  amount  of  schooling  will  increase  to  ten  years  and  more  when,  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  we  can  produce  a  dollar  a  day  for  each  inhabitant. 

Wealth  is  a  good  thing  only  because  it  enables  us  to  grow  wise  and 
good  —  only  as  we  use  it  to  develop  insight  in  ourselves  and  become  more 
helpful  to  our  fellow- men.  It  therefore  is  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  us  this 
morning  to  see  that,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  production  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  an  immediate  application  of  the  wealth  to  get  more 
schooling  for  the  people.  Where  an  average  town  of  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants could  have  sixteen  youths  in  school  engaged  on  advanced  studies 
ten  years  ago,  today  it  has  twenty-five  such. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  build  new  high  schools  and  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  higher  education. 


DISCUSSION 


James  Russell  Parsons,  jr.,  secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  Y. —  The  rapid  increase  of  public  high  schools  thruout  the  United  States 
is  often  cited  as  a  most  conspicuous  fact  in  education  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Dr.  Harris  tells  us  that,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  secondary-school  sta- 
tistics of  the  Bureau  of  Education  since  1890  are  more  reliable  in  fixing  the  proper  limits 
of  this  growth  than  those  of  an  earlier  period,  as  the  distinction  between  elementary  and 
secondary  students  has  been  more  closely  observed  from  that  date.  He  says  that  during 
this  period  the  number  of  high  schools  reported  to  the  bureau  has  increased  137.73  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  high-school  students  155.84  per  cent.,  while  the  growth  in  private 
secondary  schools  and  students  has  been  only  21.2  per  cent,  and  16.71  per  cent,  respect- 
ively. These  figures  show  an  increase  of  1 1 1  per  cent  in  students  in  both  classes  of 
schools  taken  together.  We  notice  that  the  greatest  growth  is  reported  in  the  South 
Central  division,  where  there  is  also  an  increase  of  42.67  per  cent,  in  private  secondary- 
school  students.  Next  comes  the  Western  division,  where  the  growth  is  partially  counter- 
balanced' by  a  decrease  of  45.91  per  cent,  in  private  secondary-school  students.  The 
South  Atlantic  division  makes  the  next  highest  record,  and  reports  also  an  increase  of 
25.03  per  cent,  in  private  secondary-school  students. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  exact  statistics 
of  a  corresponding  growth  are  available  thru  sworn  reports  from  each  secondary  school, 
verified  by  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  each  of  these  schools  in  person.  Ele- 
mentary pupils  are  rigidly  excluded,  and  only  those  are  classed  as  secondary-school 
students  who  have  completed  a  satisfactory  elementary  course  and  are  enrolled  as  pur- 
suing secondary  studies.  While  the  growth  in  enrollment  in  the  common  schools  has  been 
only  16  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  the  number  of  public  high  schools  has  increased  140  per 
cent.,  the  number  of  academies  34  per  cent.,  the  total  net  property  of  secondary  schools 
and  the  number  of  secondary  students  more  than  1 00  per  cent.  At  least  25  per  cent  of 
these  secondary-school  students  now  complete  balanced  four-year  courses  after  an  eight- 
year  elementary  course,  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers  remain  in  secondary  schools  for 
graduate  work.  The  distribution  of  these  schools  is  so  general  that  almost  every  student 
in  the  state  is  now  within  reach  of  one  of  them. 

How  has  the  recent  growth  of  secondary  schools,  especially  public  high  schools, 
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affected  the  attendance  on  institutions  of  higher  education  ?  As  compared  with  1880,  we 
now  have  in  the  United  States  more  than  twice  as  many  professional  and  technical 
schools,  not  including  the  training  schools  for  nurses  and  other  special  institutions.  Dr. 
Htrris  tells  us  that  the  enrollment  in  our  colleges  and  universities  shows  a  corresponding 
increase  since  1870.  Including  all  under  secondary  instruction  in  the  various  kinds  of 
institations  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  numbers  have  nearly  doubled  in 
ten  years,  and  the  growth  in  those  under  higher  instruction  has  not  lagged  far  behind. 
Far  more  than  new  institutions  of  higher  education,  we  now  need  increased  facilities  and 
larger  endowments  for  those  already  established. 

In  New  York  also  the  growth  in  ten  years  in  higher,  including  professional  and 
technical,  education  has  been  almost  as  remarkable  as  that  in  secondary  education.  The 
students  and  the  total  net  property  have  nearly  doubled.  The  growth  of  public  high 
schools  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  popularity  of  these  democratic  institutions  and  of 
the  fact  that  advancing  requirements  for  professional  and  other  degrees,  now  more  uni- 
formly high  than  in  any  other  political  division  of  the  United  States,  force  students  into 
the  high  schools  to  gain  the  preliminary  education  necessary  for  admission  to  degree- 
conferring  institutions.  The  statutes  now  require  a  high-school  training,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, for  admission  to  certain  professions.  By  a  rule  of  the  court  of  appeals,  no  student 
is  entitled  to  the  allowance  of  one  year  in  the  term  of  study  for  admission  to  the  bar  who 
is  not  a  graduate  of  an  institution  requiring  at  least  six  years  in  arts  or  science  in  advance 
of  a  completed  eight-years'  elementary  course.  The  work  must  be  registered  by  the 
regents,  whose  ordinances  prescribe  for  degrees  in  arts  or  science  two  years*  study  in 
advance  of  this  minimum  standard.  It  is  remarkable  that,  under  such  conditions,  the 
growth  in  higher  education  has  been  so  great.  If  we  except  medicine,  where  the  normal 
inaease  was  checked  temporarily  by  high  standards,  and  some  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
which,  as  private  institutions,  like  the  old  academies,  sufifer  thru  competition  with  the 
pahlichigh  schools,  the  growth  is  very  great  thru  the  entire  field  of  higher  education. 

In  1900  the  cost  of  education  in  New  York  was  more  than  147,000,000,  of  which  the 
state  paid  16.37  per  cent  for  elementary  education  and  allied  interests,  6.03  per  cent,  for 
secondary  education,  and  1.16  per  cent,  for  higher  education.  The  appreciation  of  the 
secondary-school  system  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  shown  by  their  willingness  to  con- 
tribate  94  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  As  we  look  deeper  still  and  study  the 
wonderful  growth  in  expenditures  for  higher  education,  of  which  the  state  bears  only  1.16 
per  cent,  we  see  that  private  means  are  much  more  freely  expended  for  education  than 
funds  raised  by  taxation. 

It  is  clear  that  trained  minds  must  be  had  at  any  cost,  that  the  extent  to  which  public 

and  private  means  unite  in  producing  them  will  continue  to  increase  even  in  periods  of 

-  comparative  financial  depression,  and  that  growth  in  secondary  education  will  mean  in 

the  future,  as  at  present,  a  corresponding  increase  in  enrollment  in  our  institutions  of 

higher  education. 

THE  RELATION  OF  MUSIC  TO  LIFE ' 

THOMAS  WHITNEY  SURETTE,  STAFF  LECTURER  ON  MUSIC  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  LECTURER 
FOR  THE   UNIVERSITY    OF   THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  to  say  that  art  is  related  to  life ;  that 
painbng,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  as  well  as  literature,  reflect 

The  illustrative  interpretations  to  Mr.  Burette's  paper  were  as   follows :  Haydn, 
ht^^  ^^  ^"°  ***  ^*  Beethoven,  Scherzo  and  Andante  from  Trio  in  B  flat.  Op.  97  ; 
'  rji-  *^°  ^m  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano   in  G  minor :   piano,  Mr.  Surette ; 
"^       ^^  ^n«  Otten,  of  New  York ;  violoncello,  Mr.  H.  Andries,  of  Detroit. 
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life  at  every  point.  Every  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  art  of 
painting,  for  example,  has  been  due  to  the  rise  of  some  new  idea  or  new 
phase  of  life.  The  old  Italian  religious  painters  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
chief  end  of  existence  was  to  get  successfully  out  of  this  world  and  safely 
into  the  other;  as  a  result  all  their* paintings  deal  with  religious  ideas  and 
symbols.  The  rise  of  landscape  painting  did  not  begin  —  could  not 
begin  —  until  men  had  come  to  love  nature  in  all  her  simplicity,  as  we 
have  learned  to.  Look  at  the  landscape  painting  of  the  time  of  Botti- 
celli, and  you  will  see  the  force  of  this  argument.  Gothic  architecture  was 
not  an  accident  by  any  means ;  its  rise  was  a  natural  result  of  new  intel- 
lectual and  religious  aspirations,  and  it  stands  for  something  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  old  ideals  of  the. earlier  time.  The  romantic  school  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  the  realistic  school  of  the  later,  Heine's  poetry, 
Victor  Hugo's  novels — all  these  reflect,  or,  shall  we  say,  give  voice  to,  the 
new  ideas  which  were  crowding  for  utterance  during  those  times. 

Each  of  the  arts  had  to  find  itself ;  had  to  build  up  somehow  a  frame- 
work ;  had  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  life  which  bind  all  things  and 
persons.  Architecture  learned  how  to  use  these  laws  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  construction ;  painting  learned  foreshortening,  perspective,  and 
the  like;  the  novel  planned  itself  from  the  happenings  of  every  day. 
They  all  finally  evolved  a  plan  by  which  it  was  possible  to  express  what 
they  had  to  say. 

Music  was  long  in  finding  itself;  it  developed  late;  it  had  to  feel  its 
way  slowly,  not  being  able,  as  the  other  arts  were,  to  copy  nature  for  a 
beginning,  but  learning  the  laws  that  govern  it  step  by  step,  so  that  it  is 
only  now  on  the  threshold  of  its  development.  But  at  every  point  of 
that  development  may  be  traced  unerringly  the  relation  it  bears  to  life. 
Every  change  in  civilization  which  has  occurred  since  the  art  of  music 
has  been  full-fledged  has  found  expression  in  this  most  plastic  of  the  arts, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  relationship  between  music  and 
life  is  absolute  and  complete. 

Complete,  yes;  but  not  easy  of  apprehension.  A  painting,  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  a  building,  speak  a  language  we  can,  in  a  measure,  understand ; 
but  a  symphony  not  only  speaks  an  unknown  tongue,  but  an  illusive  one ; 
its  words  and  sentences  lie  unrelated  in  our  minds,  and  are  quickly 
brushed  away  by  others  equally  illusive. 

It  is  ray  purpose,  then,  to  take  three  periods  in  history  familiar 
enough  to  all  of  you,  and  by  means  of  three  great  compositions  coming 
out  of  those  times  to  show  the  close  relationship  between  them  and  the 
life  which  produced  them,  and  then  to  consider  the  more  important 
question  of  their  real  significance  :  What  do  they  amount  to  ?  What  does 
music  amount  to,  as  a  factor  in  life  ? 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  the  time  we  sometimes  speak  of  as  the 
**old  regime;'*  before  the  dawn  of  republicanism,  when  powdered  wigs 
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were  fashionable;   when  formality  and  decorum  were  of  more  importance 
than  morals ;  the  time  of  class  distinctions,  when  a  man's  fortune  hung 
on  the  smile  of  a  grandee.     I  have  taken  for  my  illustrative  music  a  com- 
position by  Haydn — the  slow  movement  of  the  trio  for  violin,  violon- 
cello, and  piano  in  G.     This  exquisite  miniature  of  a  piece  has  in  it  all 
the  repose  and   elegance  of  that  time.     Clear  in  harmony,  ornate  and 
graceful  in  melody,  it  aims  to  charm  rather  than  to  astonish ;  at  every 
pause  it  bows  formally  with  its  reiterated  chords ;  every  line  of  it  rhymes 
like  a  nice  bit  of  old-fashioned  verse ;  it  is  for  all   the  world   like  the 
pictures  we  used  to  see  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book,    Its  feeling  is  restrained  ; 
its  sentiment  is  tempered  by  propriety ;  it  neither  makes  you  laugh  nor 
cry;  it  has  an  old-fashioned  sweetness  which  is  always  refreshing.     Some 
of  its  characteristics  are  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  it  was  written 
the  nature  of    the   violoncello   was   not    thoroly   understood    and    its 
technique  was  limited,  and  that  the  piano  was  a  very  inadequate  instru- 
ment indeed.     Here  you  see  the  hampering  effect  of  the  undeveloped 
mechanical  side  of  the  art.    The  tools  were  not  perfect,  so  the  work  itself 
had  to  suffer.     The  'cello  part  in  this  trio  is  made  up  largely  of  unim- 
portant notes  without  any  real  significance,  and  the  piano  drums  along  in 
the  style  of  the  pieces  we  all  used  to  play  an  hour  a  day  (with  one  eye  on 
the  clock)  when  we  were  children. 

So,  leaving  the  question  of  its  significance  for  later  discussion,  we  may, 
at  least,  say  that  this  lovely  adagio  of  Haydn's  is  characteristic  of  the 
time  it  comes  to  us  from,  and,  considering  the  medium  it  has  to  speak 
thru,  expresses  the  spirit  of  that  time  most  graphically. 

The  second  period  I  have  chosen  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     America  had  just  won  her  independence  and  flung  out  her  flag 
to  the  winds  with  the  motto :  "  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal."     France 
had  shambled  thru  her  bloody  time  and  was  trying  to  hold  up  the  same 
motto,  with  sad  results ;  in  Germany  even  there  were  not  lacking  signs  of 
coming  changes,  and  everywhere  in   the  air  men    breathed    there  was 
something  to  make  the  weakest  hope  for  justice.     "  All   the  ills  which 
afflict  humanity  arise  from  vicious  artificial  arrangements,  such  as   the 
church  and  state,"  cries  Rousseau;  "away  with  formality  and  class  dis- 
tinction; wear  the  citizen's  dress;  man  is  something  more  than  what  his 
tailor    makes   him ;   a  prince  is  but  a  man ;  we  are  all  alike  in  God's 
sight;"  and  so  on.     Out  of  all  this  there  must  spring  new  art.    The  well- 
rounded  periods  of  Haydn's  music  will  fail  to  speak  this  language ;  we 
want  now  greater  sincerity;  yes,  sincerity  even  to  the  pitch  of  brutality. 
We  must  say  what  we  mean,  exactly ;  no  more  bowing  and  smirking. 
And  a  man  came  to  speak  this  message,  and  he  spoke  in  no  uncertain 
voice.      Had  Carlyle  taken   one   more  type   for  his   Heroes   and  Hero- 
Worship,  he  might  well  have  chosen  the  hero  as  composer,  and  have 
taken  Beethoven  as  the  model.     Here  was  a  man  of  the  true  hero  mold  ; 
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spurning  the  conventialities  and  formalities  of  life ;  caring  only  for  the 
realities ;  absolutely  sincere  in  his  motives  and  facing  bravely  a  fearful 
personal  catastrophe  in  his  deafness,  he  well  may  be  placed  among  those 
who  have  fought  a  good  fight  and  died  that  we  might  live.  "A  great 
man  has  the  planet  for  his  pedestal/'  says  Emerson ;  and  again,  "  Great 
men  are  the  most  indebted;'*  that  is,  great  men  translate  the  world  for 
us ;  they  are  the  voice  of  the  great  inarticulate  mass  of  people  surround- 
ing them ;  and  this  music  of  Beethoven  is  a  hundred  times  more  deeply 
representative  of  his  mass  of  people  than  Hadyn's  was  of  his.  So  much 
intellectual  freedom  in  the  mass,  so  much  more  intellectual  freedom  in 
the  master.  Where  Haydn's  music  touched  the  surface  of  his  life  and 
times,  revealing  customs  and  manners,  and  in  its  inner  significance  being 
of  necessity  restrained,  Beethoven  plunges  into  the  very  heart  of  things, 
careless  of  form  and  ceremony,  impatient  of  restraint,  intent  only  on 
dealing  with  things  as  they  are,  and  not  caring  at  all  about  the  unes- 
sential. 

To  illustrate  this  period  I  have  chosen  a  great  composition  by  Beet- 
hoven, the  Trio,  Op.  97,  parts  of  which  we  shall  play  for  you.  You  will 
hear  in  it  the  new  war-cry  of  equality,  of  independence ;  it  is  full  of  chal- 
lenge. Scorning  an  elegance  that  means  nothing,  disdaining  to  merely 
amuse  us  or  set  us  a-dancing,  it  speaks  directly  and  unequivocally  to 
something  within  us  and  finds  an  answer  in  the  breast  of  everyone  who 
has  the  spirit  to  strive  at  all.  For  this  is  no  longer  the  music  of  repose ; 
it  is  full  of  struggle ;  Promethian-like,  it  strains  to  break  the  bonds  which 
hold  it,  sometimes  distorting  its  face  in  the  struggle,  sometimes  laughing 
sardonically,  but  at  all  times  with  the  heroic  temper.  Instead  of  the  clear 
and  simple  harmony  of  Haydn  we  have  new  dissonances  expressive  of 
feelings  of  anger,  impatience,  or  unrest.  The  conventionality  of  the  old 
treatment  has  been  given  over  for  a  perfectly  free  and  untrammeled 
sincerity;  no  more  humdrum  accompaniments;  no  more  elegant  turns 
and  formal  embellishments  in  the  melody;  everywhere  a  kind  of  noble 
independence;  the  motto  is  no  longer  "beauty,"  but  "expression."  " 

So  that,  in  the  passing  from  one  period  to  another,  from  the  repose  of 
the  old  time  to  the  unrest  of  the  new,  we  have  seen  music  reflecting  the 
changes  in  civilization  most  vividly.  These  hero  songs  of  Beethoven  are 
not  only  descriptive  of  his  time  and  the  feelings  which  were  in  men's 
hearts  then;  they  are  the  very  essence  of  it.  Hear  them  and  you  get  a 
light  on  the  times  which  nothing  else  will  give  you.  And  if  you  examine 
their  structure,  you  will  find  a  well-defined  plan,  such  as  would  govern 
the  making  of  a  book  or  a  play;  a  plan  which  conforms  to  the  same  laws 
of  construction  which  govern  in  all  art ;  in  short,  an  organism  without 
which  nothing  can  live,  neither  the  human  body  nor  an  institution  nor 
an  art.  This  piece  of  music  has  its  setting,  its  characters,  its  episodes,  its 
denouement;  every  note  in  it  is  related  to  all  the  others^  there  are  no 
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unnecessary  phrases ;  all  is  evolved  with  the  skill  of  a  great  novelist.  As 
the  painter  gives  you  wonderful  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  as  the  play- 
wright prepares  his  climax  in  the  most  effective  way,  so  here  you  have  all 
the  composer's  skill  and  fancy  brought  into  play  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  his  thought. 

This  wonderful  scherzo  we  have  played  has  in  it  the  whole  story  of 
rustic  life ;  Balzac  could  not  have  made  it  more  true,  nor  more  vivid  in 
its  delineation.  Joyful  happiness  without  a  cloud ;  the  wild  frenzy  of  the 
dance ;  dumb  sorrow,  which  seems  almost  that  of  a  brute ;  and  here  and 
there  wonderful  mysterious  touches  of  fancy.  Compare  it  with  its  pre- 
cursor, the  minuet  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  you  see  what  new  thoughts 
have  come  into  men's  hearts,  and  how  much  more  articulate  those  thoughts 
and  feelings  have  become. 

If  it  seems  at  times  too  violent  in  its  methods ;  if  it  only  says ,  '*  I  am 
as  good  as  you  are,"  and  forgets  (as  Lowell  has  so  wittily  put  it)  to  say, 
"You  are  as  good  as  I  am,"  we  remember  that  there  were  few  champions 
of  the  new  ideas  in  Beethoven's  time,  and  hard  blows  had  to  be  struck, 
else  the  fight  were  not  won.  To  him  personal  happiness  had  been  largely 
denied,  save  in  his  work ;  he  never  was  capable  of  scheming  for  his  own 
profit ;  he  offended  some  of  his  noble  patrons  by  his  independent  man- 
ners, and  in  his  life,  as  in  his  music,  you  see  the  same  spirit  of  impatience 
that  men  were  willing  to  be  slaves  when  they  might  be  free. 

The  third  period!  have  chosen  is  our  own  time,  to  represent  which 
we  shall  play  you  a  part  of  one  of  Brahms'  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano. 
It  is,  of  course,  much  more  difficult  to  form  a  concise  and  correct  idea  of 
the  time  we  live  in  than  it  is  of  a  time  which  we  see  more  or  less  in 
perspective.  The  forces  at  work  at  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  effect  they  produced  in  art,  are  more  or  less  easy 
of  apprehension  by  us  now.  But  today,  when  life  is  so  complex  and 
many-sided,  when  inventions  of  all  sorts  have  produced  a  kind  of 
cosmopolitan  civilization  all  over  the  world,  and  the  threads  are  so  many 
and  so  raveled  together,  the  forming  of  any  pattern  from  them  is  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

What  have  we  learned  in  these  years  ?  We  have  learned  a  little  at 
least  of  that  divine  doctrine  that  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
should  be  the  end  of  our  efforts  in  civilization ;  we  have  softened 
somewhat  the  old  cry  of  equality ;  we  know  that  all  men  are  not  born 
free  and  equal;  we  have  greater  pity  for  the  helpless  and  unfortunate ; 
as  a  result  of  the  freeing  of  our  souls  from  the  old  trammels,  our  natures 
have  taken  on  a  new  dignity ;  the  individual,  instead  of  being  merely 
one  of  a  great  mass  of  people  who  were  of  no  account  in  the  world,  has 
now  an  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  ;  all  the  events 
and  all  the  feelings  of  our  lives  now  take  on  a  significance  not  known  in 
time;  we  have  learned  to  love  nature  in  her  simplicity ;  in  every 
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way  we  have  gained  in  humanity.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  tangled  web  of  influ- 
ences out  of  which  we  must  try  to  unravel  something  clear  and  significant. 
Perhaps,  if  I  take  the  development  in  poetry  during  this  same  period, 
I  can  arrive  by  a  side-track  at  the  significance  of  the  music  of  Brahms. 
The  old  poetry  was  rhythmical,  simple,  and  direct;  its  images  were  clear, 
its  style  somewhat  didactic,  and,  while  imaginative  often  to  a  very  high 
degree,  it  was  not  involved.     To  take  a  familiar  example: 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Here  is  the  perfect  undulating  rhythm  of  Haydn's  music ;  here,  also, 
you  find  the  simplicity  and  directness  which  make  the  tunes  of  that  time 
seem  to  us  so  obvious.  It  is  without  either  complications  ok  style  or  mat- 
ter; there  is  no  symbolism;  there  is  no  introspection.  In  our  time  we 
have  poetry  of  the  most  involved  description,  whose  images  are  sometimes 
far  from  clear,  and  whose  style  is  anything  but  didactic ;  poetry  in  which 
rhythm  of  the  old  sort  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  has  come 
a  great  sweeping  under-rhythm,  as  different  from  the  old  as  the  great 
swelling  waves  of  the  sea  are  different  from  the  little  soft  ripples  on  its 
bosom.  Words,  instead  of  standing  for  what  they  mean  directly,  are 
symbolic  and  suggestive.  Life  is  a  hundred  times  more  significant.  We 
see  the  relationship  between  things,  and  when  we  wish  to  express  our- 
selves in  poetry,  we  take  symbols  which  express  these  relationships,  instead 
of  bare  words.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  compression  or  condensation 
which  has  become  necessary  in  our  modern  life,  partly  to  the  introspection 
which  has  come  to  be  so  common  with  most  of  us,  and  partly  to  the  nat- 
ural development  of  style,  or  the  manner  of  saying  things. 

Almost  any  modern  poet  can  furnish  an  illustration  of  this.  For 
example.  Whitman,  in  the  wonderful  poem  on  Lincoln: 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  door-yard  bloomed, 

And  the  great  star  drooped  in  the  western  sky  at  night, 

I  mourned  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever-returning  spring  — 

Ever-returning  spring,  trinity  sure  to  me  you  bring, 

Lilac-blooming  perennial  and  drooping  star  in  the  west. 

And  thoughts  of  him  I  love. 

Browning,  in  "  Old  Pictures  in  Florence,"  gives  us  some  of  this  modern 

way  of  looking  at  things,  while  George  Meredith,  in  common  with  some 

other  modern  writers  and  painters,  often  carries  it  to  excess,  as  in  the 

following  lines  : 

He  cancelled  the  ravaging  plague 

By  the  roll  of  his  fat  off  the  cliff ; 

Do  thou  the  same  with  thy  lean 

As  the  weapon  of  ink, 

Though  they  call  thee  an  angler 

Who  fishes  the  vague 

And  catches  the  not  too  pink. 
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Music  has  gone  thru  exactly  this  same  transformation.  The  tunes  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  even  Beethoven,  are  satisfied  to  be  tunes  and  nothing 
more.  They  say  what,  and  all  that,  they  mean.  The  music  of  Brahms  is 
full  of  a  significance  beyond  the  outer  shell  of  it;  it  stands  for  something 
more  than  that;  it  is  symbolic.  Its  style  is  the  style  of  today;  involved 
as  compared  with  Beethoven's;  as  free  rhythmically  as  Whitman's  poetry; 
imaginative  to  a  degree,  and  satisfying  the  demand,  which  we  now  make, 
that  art  shall  cease  to  deal  with  forgotten  ideals  and  turn  itself  to  life  as 
it  is.  "To  paint  man,  man;"  to  beautify  and  enrich  life  as  it  is  here 
now,  rather  than  to  sing  the  praises  of  deeds  long  since  done ;  to  find 
the  heaven  that  lies  within  us,  rather  than  to  look  longingly  toward  one 
beyond  our  vision. 

So  that,  when  we  look  at  music  from  this  standpoint  alone^and  under- 
stand its  structure  and  the  various  stages  of  its  development,  we  see  in  it 
a  kind  of  deeper  history;  a  relating  of  inward  facts,  "a  real  epic  made  of 
history;  that  is  to  say,  a  perfected  melodious  truth,  the  essence  of  it 
fairly  evolved  from  all  the  chaff,  the  portrait  of  it  actually  given,  and  its 
real  harmonies  with  the  laws  of  this  universe  brought  out." 

Granting  all  this,  allowing  that  music  is  all  I  have  said,  the  final 
question  must  be :  What  is  its  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  life  ?     Are  the 
great  masterpieces  of  music  anything  more  than  a  series  of  historical 
tone-pictures  ?     Let  me  begin  answering  these  questions  by  clearing  the 
ground  of  some  debris  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  old  style  of 
criticism.     In  the  first  place,  then,  music  means   nothing ;   teaches  no 
code  of  morals ;  lays  down  no  line  of  conduct ;  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  painting  or  sculpture  is  it  a  guide  to  life.     Secondly,  it  is  no  more 
divine  than  the  other  arts  (as  has  often  been  claimed  in  the  past),  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  be  divine  at  all  except  in  the  sense  that  a  great  piece  of 
engineering  is  divine.     Looking  at  the  art  dispassionately,  we  must  at 
least  grant  this  much.     There  are,  however,  many  significant  facts  on  the 
other  side.     I  will  begin  with  the  simplest  and  most  important.     Here  is 
a  faculty  —  we  will  call   it  that  —  which   is  shared  by  vast   numbers  of 
peoples  of  different  tongues;  millions  on  millions  of  them,  with  different 
customs,  habits,  and  sympathies,  find   in  it  a  common   bond   of  union. 
Not  only  that,  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  speaks  to  each  individual  of  that 
vast  number  in  his  own  language.     This  is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant fact.     Anything  which  transcends  great  differences  between  such 
vast  bodies  of  people  is  in  itself  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.     Perhaps 
you  remember  that  splendid  passage   in   Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Greats 
where    he  describes  the  famous  march    before  the  battle  of    Leuthen. 
Frederick  was  going  out  against  vastly  superior  numbers.     Thru  the  long, 
silent  night  his  men  tramped  on,  with  what  thoughts  we  may  imagine. 
Many   of   them  were  to  die,  as  they   knew  full  well.      Dumb,   patient 
creatures  they  were,  without  any  of  our  modern  speculation  and  inward 
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questionings,  bent  only  on  doing  their  duty  by  their  king.  As  they 
tramped  on  thru  the  stilly  night  there  burst  from  them  a  song:  a  hymn  of 
praise,  an  old,  old  prayer  for  help  in  time  of  need.  Inarticulate  creatures, 
these,  save  in  this  one  faculty  shared  in  common,  irrespective  of  tongues 
or  conditions.  What  does  that  song  mean  ?  Isn't  there  something  in  it 
beyond  the  words  ?  Doesn't  the  blood  flow  quicker,  the  heart  grow 
warmer,  as  each  feels  the  strength  of  a  common  sympathy  and  a  common 
purpose  as  they  sing  the  old,  old  tunes?  Is  there  not  something  in  their 
hearts  beyond  what  words  can  teach  ?  Could  they — would  they — have 
expressed  it,  but  for  the  music  ? 

We  are  reminded  of  Voltaire's  famous  gibe :  "  What  is  too  silly  to  be 
said  is  sung."  Shall  we  not  rather  say:  What  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
words  may  find  expression  in  music  ? 

Darwin's  pathetic  statement  that  he  had  become,  thru  his  entire  devo- 
tion to  scientific  pursuits,  a  mere  machine  for  cataloging  the  habits  of 
earthworms,  and  that  poetry  and  music  were  no  longer  a  pleasure  to  him; 
the  testimony  of  our  own  experience,  if  we  have  ever  come  under  the 
influence  of  Beethoven  or  Brahms,  or  of  our  own  observation  of  those 
hard-headed  people  who  have  never  felt  the  softening  and  ennobling 
influence  of  music,  and  who  look  on  the  world  of  the  imagination  as  an 
entire  unreality;  Ruskin's  saying  that  the  love  of  beauty  is  a  natural 
instinct  in  every  healthy  human  soul;  Emerson's  famous  lines  from  "The 

Rhodora": 

....  If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being ; 

Carlyle's  "See  deeply  enough  ancj,  ypif  ^e^  musically" — these  and  a 
hundred  other  significant  facts  testify  \s\^%^^v\%  of  music  as  a  factor  in 
life 

The  old  poets  who  sang  of  the;ra^siQ.9Jf;,the  spheres  and  of  celestial 
harmonies,  who  tell  us  that  all  things  pulsate  with  a  divine  rhythm,  and 
that  life  is  everywhere  and  always  a  harmony,  were  not  merely  eupho- 
nistic.  May  it  not  be  that,  after  we  have  resolved  the  many  dissonances 
of  which  life  is  now  so  full,  but  which  are  lessening  year  by  year,  we 
shall  at  last  come  to  a  perfect  harmony  and  live  in  that  world  of  music 
of  which  the  old  prophets  sang  ? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

CHICAGO  MEETING,  1901 


SECRETARY'S   MINUTES 


FIRST  DAY 

MORNING  SESSION.— Tuesday,  February  26,  1901 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  was  called  to  order  in  University  Hall  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Bailding,  Chicago,  111.,  at  lo  A.  M.,  President  L.  D.  Harvey  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  O. 

After  a  few  announcements  by  the  president,  Mr.  E.  G.  Cooley,  superintendent  of 
tbe  Chicago  schools,  was  introduced  and  presented  the  first  paper  of  the  meeting,  upon 
"The  Gospel  of  Work."  The  pap«r  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  E.  H.  Mark, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

.Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  director  of  education  and  social  economy,  United  States 
exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  gave  an  address  upon  "Education  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion." 

The  following  question  had  been  assigned  a  place  upon  the  program  by  vote  of  the 

department  at  the  meeting  in  1900 : 

Shookl  the  Department  of  Superintendence  memorialize  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $z,ooo  for  each  of  the  next  five  years,  to  be  expended  in  promoting 
tbe  came  (rf  simplifying  our  English  spelling,  under  the  direction  of  a  commission  to  be  named  by  this  body  ? 

The  discussion  of  the  question  was  opened  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  editor  of  the  InteUi- 
itiue,  Oak  Park,  111.  Others  participating  in  the  discussion  were :  John  MacDonald, 
editor  of  the  fVestem  ScAooi /oumal,  Topeka.,  Kan.;  Principal  E.  B.  Prett3rman,  Mary- 
land; Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  Chicago;  Mr.  Slosson  Thompson,  of  the  Times- Herald, 
Chicago;  and  Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  111. 

The  time  for  the  discussion  having  expired,  and  announcement  to  that  effect  being 
nude  by  the  president,  Mr.  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  moved  that  the  time  be  extended  thirty 
nioutes.     Carried. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Dr.  E.  £.  White,  Columbus,  O.;  Superintendent 

I"  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O.;  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  ; 

tnd  was  closed  by  Mr.  Vaile,  who  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Rf salved.  That  this  department  respectfully  presents  the  following  petition  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  asks  for  its  favorable  action  thereon.  [For  full  text  of  the  peti- 
tioa  see  Mr.  Vaile*s  address,  p.  009.] 

Superintendent  C.  G.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb.,  moved  that  the  resolution  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Superintendent  Joseph  H.  Carter,  Champaign,  III.,  moved  to  lay  the  motion 
to  postpone  upon  the  table.  Vote  upon  motion  to  table:  yeas,  74;  nays,  104.  Motion 
declared  lost.  Vote  upon  indefinite  postponement:  yeas,  105;  nays,  77.  The  motion 
to  indefiiiitely  postpone  was  declared  carried.     Motion  to  adjourn  to  2 :  30  P.  M.  carried. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  President  Harvey  at  2 :  40  p.  m. 
Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood  presented  a  paper  upon  "The  Past  and  Future 
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Work  .of  the  Department  of  Superintendence."  Superintendent  F.  6.  Cooper,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  opened  the  discussion. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  moved  that  the  paper  of  Superintendent  Greenwood  be  published 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  form  for  general  distribution.  The  motion  was  amended 
to  include  Dr.  White's  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Department."     Carried. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Christopher,  Chicago,  gave  an  address  upon  *' Medical  Inspection  in 
Schools."  The  following  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove, 
Denver;  Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  Boston;  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  New 
York  city ;  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn,  Chicago. 

After  various  announcements  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  8 :  15  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8 :  15  P.  M.  by  President  Harvey.  The  president 
announced  that  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale  University,  who  was  to  have  delivered 
the  address  of  the  evening,  had  been  called  home  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  daughter. 
He  then  introduced  President  James  H.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  who  by 
invitation  read  President  Hadley's  address  upon  "The  Use  and  Control  of  Examina- 
tions." 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  9  :  30  Wednesday  morning. 

SECOND    DAY 

MORNING  SESSION.  — Wednesday,  February  27 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Harvey  at  9 :  50  A.  M. 
The  following  committees  were  announced  : 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O.  Superintendent  C.  £.  Chadsey,  North  Denver,  Colo. 

State  Superintendent  C.  J.  Baxter,  New  Jersey. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

Principal  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa.  Superintendent  Frank  A.  Smith,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Superintendent  McHenry  Rhoads,  Owensboro,  Ky.  State  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss,  Illinois. 

Superintendent  L.  L.  Wright,  Ironwood»  Mich. 

Papers  were  presented  byj.  H.  Trybom,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  **  Manual  Training  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Detroit ; "  by  Principal  Henry  S. 
Tibbits,  Chicago,  111.,  on  "  The  Progress  and  Aims  of  Domestic  Science  in  Chicago ; "  by 
Superintendent  Judson  E.  Iloyt,  Menomonie,  Wis.,  on  **  Work  in  Manual  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Menomonie,  Wis." 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  was  recognized  at  this  point,  and  in  a  brief  speech 
presented  President  Harvey  with  a  gavel  with  which  to  regulate  discussion. 

The  papers  presented  were  discussed  by  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stout, 
Menomonie,  Wis.;  Mr.  Bevans,  Aurora,  111.;  Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign, 
111.;  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis;  Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
and  Mr.  Trybom,  Detroit. 

Professor  R.  Charles  Bates,  supervisor  of  manual  training.  Tome  Institute,  Port 
Deposit,  Md.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Possibilities  of  Manual  Training  for  Moral  Ends.*' 

After  various  announcements  the  meeting  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Round-table  meetings  were  held  during  the  afternoon    as  follows,  convening   at 

2  p.  M.! 

I.     "City  Superintendents  in  Large  Cities." 
Leader,  Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis. 
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The  topic  discussed  was  "  Organization  of  the  Work  of  Inspection  and  Supervision 
thni  Assistant  Teachers  and  Principals,  so  as  to  Reach  the  Grade  Teacher.*' 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  L.  H.Jones,  Cleveland,  O.; 
Saperintendent  William  F.  Sla3rton,  Atlanta,  Ga«;  Superintendent  H.  O.  K.  Siefert,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  District  Superintendent  Leslie  Lewis,  Chicago ;  Superintendent  William  N. 
Hailmum,  Dayton,  O.;  Mr.  Anderson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Superintendent  Soldan,  St. 
Loois;  Saperintendent  Z.  H.  Brown,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Superintendent  William  J.  M. 
Cox,  Moline,  111.;  District  Saperintendent  Miss  M.Elizabeth  Farson,  Chicago ;  Superin- 
teodent  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Superintendent  E.  H.  Mark,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  District  Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane,  Chicago;  Superintendent  C.  G.  Pearse, 
^)iiiaha;  District  Superintendent  Charles  D.  Lowry,  Chicago. 

11.   'Xity  Superintendents  in  Small  Cities." 

Sidion  A,  —  Leader,  Superintendent  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  questions  discussed  were :  "  The  Work  of  the  Superintendent  in  Small  Cities  in 
Developing  Greater  Efficiency  in  the  Teaching  Force ; "  "  The  Advancement  of  Pupils 
thni  the  Grades  along  a  Straight,  Rather  than  a  Broken,  Line  of  Progress ; "  "  How  Shall 
We  Secure  Better  Teaching  from  Those  under  Our  Supervision?" 

The  discussion  of  the  first  question  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  A.  K. 
\Miitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Superintendent  J.  H.  Glotfelter,  Atchison,  Kan.;  Superin- 
tendent W.  F.  F.  Selleck,  Austin,  Minn.;  Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  III.; 
Soperintendent  Darius  Steward,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

President  I.  C.  McNeill  of  the  West  Superior  Normal  School,  Wisconsin,  opened 
the  discussion  of  the  second  question  named,  and  it  was  continued  by  Superintendent 
Arthur  Powell,  Marion,  O.;  Superintendent  R.  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Superintendent  F. 
Treudley,  Youngstown,  O.;  President  John  R.  Kirk,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville, 
Ma;  Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney,  Elgin,  111.;  Superintendent  F.  V.  Hubbard,  Red  Wing, 
Minn.;  Saperintendent  John  Richeson,  East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Superintendent  George  V. 
Bochanan,  Sedalia,  Mo.;  Superintendent  McDonald,  Henderson,  Ky.;  Professor  C.  M. 
Woodward,  St.  Louis;  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver;  Superintendent  P.  R. 
Wilker,  Rockford,  111. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  discussed  the  question :  "  How  Shall 
We  Secure  Better  Teaching  from  Those  under  Our  Supervision  ?  " 

Section  B.  —  Leader,  Superintendent  William  J.  Shearer,.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  topic  discussed  was:  *' Grading  for  Efficient  Organization  in  the  Interest  of 

Pupils." 

Those  participating  in  the  discussion  were :  Superintendent  Shearer ;  Superintendent 
£' N.Coleman,  Fort  Dodge,  la.;  Superintendent  Charles  W.  Deane,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Stction  C.  —  Leader,  Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond,  Ind. 
The  subject  discussed  was :  "  Correlation  of  High-School  and  Grammar-Grade  Work." 
The  dfscassion  was  opened  by  Superintendent  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  con- 
tinued by  Superintendent  C.  M.  Bardwell,  Aurora,  111.;  Professor  A.  F.  Smith,  Kansas  City, 
^0.;  Professor  Daniel  E.  Phillips,  Denver  University;  Principal  George  H.  Rock  wood, 
Chicago;  Superintendent  C.  S.  Marsh,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  Superintendent  T.  A. 
Mott,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Superintendent  Smith,  Danville,  III.;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston  ; 
Superintendent  J.  F.  Keating,  Pueblo,  Colo.;   Superintendent  J.  N.  Study,  Fort  Wayne, 
lod.;  Principal  Samuel  B.  Hursh,  Streator,  111.;  Superintendent  Edward  Ayres,  La  Fayette, 
'nd.;  Superintendent  Barto,  Princeton,  111.;  Superintendent  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind.; 
Superintendent  B.  F.  Moore,  Marion,  Ind. 

The  discussion  was  concluded  by  Superintendent  Boynton,  Ithaca,  who  summed  up 
the  points  made  in  the  discussion. 

Section  D,  —  Leader,  Augustus  S.  Downing,  principal  of  Teachers'  Training  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  questioD  under  discussion  was  "Literature  in  Grades  below  the  High  School.*' 
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Work  .of  the  Department  of  Superintendence."  Superintendent  F.  B.  Cooper,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  opened  the  discussion. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  moved  that  the  paper  of  Superintendent  Greenwood  be  published 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  form  for  general  distribution.  The  motion  was  amended 
to  include  Dr.  White's  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Department."     Carried. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Christopher,  Chicago,  gave  an  address  upon  *' Medical  Inspection  in 
Schools."  The  following  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove, 
Denver;  Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  Boston;  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  New 
York  city ;  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn,  Chicago. 

After  various  announcements  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  8 :  15  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8 :  15  P.  M.  by  President  Harvey.  The  president 
announced  that  President  Arthur  T.  Hadleyof  Yale  University,  who  was  to  have  delivered 
the  address  of  the  evening,  had  been  called  home  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  daughter. 
He  then  introduced  President  James  H.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  who  by 
invitation  read  President  Hadley's  address  upon  *'  The  Use  and  Control  of  Examina- 
tions." 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  9 :  30  Wednesday  morning. 

SECOND    DAY 

MORNING  SESSION.  — Wednesday,  February  27 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Harvey  at  9 :  50  A.  M. 
The  following  committees  were  announced  : 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O.  Superintendent  C.  £.  Chadsey,  North  Denver,  Colo. 

State  Superintendent  C.  J.  Baxter,  New  Jersey. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

Principal  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa.  Superintendent  Frank  A.  Smith,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Superintendent  McHenry  Rhoads,  Owensboro,  Ky.  State  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss,  Illinois. 

Superintendent  L.  L.  Wright,  Ironwood»  Mich. 

Papers  were  presented  by  J.  H.  Trybom,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  "  Manual  Training  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Detroit ; "  by  Principal  Henry  S. 
Tibbits,  Chicago,  111.,  on  **  The  Progress  and  Aims  of  Domestic  Science  in  Chicago ; "  by 
Superintendent  Judson  E.  Hoyt,  Menomonie,  Wis.,  on  **  Work  in  Manual  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Menomonie,  Wis." 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  was  recognized  at  this  point,  and  in  a  brief  speech 
presented  President  Harvey  with  a  gavel  with  which  to  regulate  discussion. 

The  papers  presented  were  discussed  by  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stout, 
Menomonie,  Wis.;  Mr.  Bevans,  Aurora,  IlL;  Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign, 
111.;  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis ;  Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
and  Mr.  Trybom,  Detroit. 

Professor  R.  Charles  Bates,  supervisor  of  manual  training.  Tome  Institute,  Port 
Deposit,  Md.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Possibilities  of  Manual  Training  for  Moral  Ends." 

After  various  announcements  the  meeting  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Round-table  meetings  were  held  during  the  afternoon    as  follows,  convening   at 

2  P.  M.! 

I.     "City  Superintendents  in  Large  Cities." 
Leader,  Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis. 
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The  topic  discussed  was  "  Organization  of  the  Work  of  Inspection  and  Supervision 
ihni  Assistant  Teachers  and  Principals,  so  as  to  Reach  the  Grade  Teacher." 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  L.  H.Jones,  Cleveland,  O.; 
Saperintendent  William  F.  Slayton,  Atlanta,  Ga«;  Superintendent  H.  O.  R.  Siefert,  Milwau 
kte,Wis.;  District  Superintendent  Leslie  Lewis,  Chicago ;  Superintendent  William  N. 
fliihnaim,  Dayton,  O.;  Mr.  Anderson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Superintendent  Soldan,  St. 
Louis;  Superintendent  Z.  H.  Brown,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Superintendent  William  J.  M. 
Cox,  Moline,  III.;  District  Superintendent  Miss  M.Elizabeth  Farson,  Chicago ;  Superin- 
tendent Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Superintendent  E.  H.  Mark,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  District  Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane,  Chicago;  Superintendent  C.  G.  Pearse, 
Omaha;  District  Superintendent  Charles  D.  Lowry,  Chicago. 
II.    "City  Superintendents  in  Small  Cities." 

Section  A,  —  Leader,  Superintendent  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  questions  discussed  were :   "  The  Work  of  the  Superintendent  in  Small  Cities  in 
Developing  Greater  Efficiency  in  the  Teaching  Force ; "  "  The  Advancement  of  Pupils 
thro  the  Grades  along  a  Straight,  Rather  than  a  Broken,  Line  of  Progress ; "  '*  How  Shall 
Wc Secure  Better  Teaching  from  Those  under  Our  Supervision?" 

The  discussion  of  the  first  question  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  A.  K. 
Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Superintendent  J.  H.  Glotfelter,  Atchison,  Kan.;  Superin- 
tendent W.  F.  F.  Selleck,  Austin,  Minn.;  Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  111.; 
Superintendent  Darius  Steward,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

President  I.  C.  McNeill  of  the  West  Superior  Normal  School,  Wisconsin,  opened 
the  discussion  of  the  second  question  named,  and  it  was  continued  by  Superintendent 
Arthur  Powell,  Marion,  O.;  Superintendent  R.  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Superintendent  F. 
Treudley,  Youngstown,  O.;  President  John  R.  Kirk,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksviile, 
Mo.;  Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney,  Elgin,  111.;  Superintendent  F.  V.  Hubbard,  Red  Wing, 
Minn.;  Superintendent  John  Richeson,  East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Superintendent  George  V. 
Buchanan,  Sedalia,  Mo.;  Superintendent  McDonald,  Henderson,  Ky.;  Professor  C.  M. 
Woodward,  St.  Louis;  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver;  Superintendent  P.  R. 
Walker,  Rockford,  111. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  discussed  the  question :  "  How  Shall 
We  Secure  Better  Teaching  from  Those  under  Our  Supervision  ?" 

Section  B.  —  Leader,  Superintendent  William  J.  Shearer,.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  topic  discussed  was:  "Grading  for  Efficient  Organization  in  the  Interest  of 
Pupils." 

Those  participating  in  the  discussion  were  :  Superintendent  Shearer ;  Superintendent 
E>  N.  Coleman,  Fort  Dodge,  la.;  Superintendent  Charles  W.  Deane,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Section  C.  —  Leader,  Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond,  Ind. 

The  subject  discussed  was :  "  Correlation  of  High-School  and  Grammar-Grade  Work.*' 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Superintendent  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  con- 
tinued by  Superintendent  C.  M.  Bardwell,  Aurora,  111.;  Professor  A.  F.  Smith,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Professor  Daniel  E.  Phillips,  Denver  University;  Principal  George  H.  Rockwood, 
Chicago;  Superintendent  C.  S.  Marsh,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  Superintendent  T.  A. 
Mott,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Superintendent  Smith,  Danville,  111.;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston; 
Superintendent  J.  F.  Keating,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Superintendent  J.  N.  Study,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Principal  Samuel  B.  Hursh,  Streator,  111.;  Superintendent  Edward  Ayres,  La  Fayette, 
Ind.;  Superintendent  Barto,  Princeton,  111.;  Superintendent  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind.; 
Saperintendent  B.  F.  Moore,  Marion,  Ind. 

The  discussion  was  concluded  by  Superintendent  Boynton,  Ithaca,  who  summed  up 
the  points  made  in  the  discussion. 

Section  D. — Leader,  Augustus  S.  Downing,  principal  of  Teachers'  Training  School, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  question  under  discussion  was  "Literature  in  Grades  below  the  High  School." 
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The  discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  Mae  E.  Schreiber,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Madison,  Wis. 

III.  "State  and  County  Superintendents." 
Leader,  State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  Ohio. 

The  topic  discussed  was:  "The  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Transportation  of 
Pupils." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  State  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss,  Illinois.  Others 
participating  were :  County  Superintendent  O.  J.  Kern,  Rockford,  111.;  Superintendent 
Gross,  De  Kalb  county,  III.;  State  Superintendent  Frank  L.  Jones,  Indiana ;  Professor 
A.  J.  Hutton,  Whitewater  Normal  School,  Wisconsin ;  Superintendent  A.  B.  Graham, 
Springfield,  O. ;  State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Olsen,  Minnesota ;  State  Superintendent 
R.  C.  Barrett,  Iowa ;  State  Superintendent  Skinner,  New  York ;  Superintendent  Nattrass, 
La  Fayette  county.  Wis.;  County  Superintendent  Miss  Fanny  G.  Gies,  Mower  county, 
Minn.;  County  Superintendent  O.  T.  Bright,  Cook  county,  111.;  State  Superintendent 
W.  T.  Carrington,  Missouri ;  State  Superintendent  T.  T.  Tynan,  Wyoming. 

After  the  close  of  the  discussion  Chairman  Bonebrake  introduced  Division  Superin- 
tendent M.  S.  Stone,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  spoke  of  educational  work  in  those 
islands. 

Superintendent  Bayliss  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved — 

I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  round  table  of  state  and  county  superintendents  that  it  is  desirable  that 
we  have  legislation  providing  that  any  group  of  school  districts  may  be  consolidated,  and  provision  be  made 
for  carrying  children  to  and  from  school  at  public  expense. 

a.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  proposition  be  systematically  presented  to  the  people  of  rural  com- 
munities. 

3.  That  we  ask  that  the  question  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  program  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence for  next  year. 

State  Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York,  made  a  motion  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  selected  to  present  a  report  on  the  present  conditions  of  rural  schools 
to  the  directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Detroit  next  July,  and  to  ask 
for  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  further  investigation  of  consolidation  of  schools  and 
transportation  of  pupils.  The  motion  was  amended  to  a  "  committee  of  five  **  and  carried. 
A  committee,  composed  of  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss,  of  Illinois;  Superintendent 
R.  C.  Barrett,  of  Iowa;  Superintendent  Frank  L.  Jones,  of  Indiana;  Superintendent 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York ;  and  State  Commissioner  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  of  Ohio, 
was  then  appointed. 

The  following  officers  of  the  round  table  were  elected  for  next  year:  chairman, 
Hon.  Frank  L.  Jones,  state  superintendent  of  Indiana ;  secretary.  Miss  Fanny  G.  Gies, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Mower  county,  Minn. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  the  second  day  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Detroit  next  July. 

IV.  Round  Table  of  Training  Teachers. 
Leader,  Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

The  subject  discussed  was :  "The  Observation  of  Experts  as  a  Means  of  Training — 
Its  Value  and  Limitations." 

Those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were :  Miss  Sarah  C.  Brooks,  supervisor  of 
primary  schools,  St.  Paul ;  Professor  J.  S.  Gaylord,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.; 
Superintendent  W.  A.  Shoemaker,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  Kindergarten 
Magazine^  Chicago;  President  John  W.  Cook,  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
De  Kalb ;  Principal  W.  A.  Baldwin,  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.;  Mr.  E.  C. 
Bronson,  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.;  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  supervisor  of  primary 
schools,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Professor  G.  E.  Maxwell,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.; 
Miss  Hughes,  Cambridge,  Eng.;  Miss  Katherine  Dopp,  Chicago ;  Dean  Jamis  E.  Russell, 
Teachers  College,  New  York. 
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THIRD    DAY 

MORNING  SESSION.— Thursday,  February  28 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  50,  President  Harvey  in  the  chair. 

After  announcements,  the  president  introduced  District  Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane, 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Physiology  in  Schools,  appointed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  department  in  1900. 

Mr.  Lane  presented  the  following  report : 

The  undersigned  committee  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  was  appointed 

Qnder  the  following  resolution  : 

Reseix^d,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  oommittee  of  seven,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  upon  the  teach- 
iigof  physiology  in  the  schools,  especially  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  scientific  inquiry  as 
to  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  S3rstem,  and  to  recommend  what  action,  if  any,  by  this  department,  is 
intiiied  by  the  resnlts  of  these  inquiries. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  report : 
The  Department  of  Superintendence  agrees  cordially  with  the  special  advocates  of 
the  temperance  cause  in  holding  that  everything  which  public  instruction  can  do  in  the 
battle  against  intemperance  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  both  physiology  and  hygiene 
&bo(ild  be  so  taught  as  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  an  adequate  and 
proper  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  stimulants,  and  of  narcotics,  on 
the  human  system. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  department  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  alcohol  under  any  conditions  is  properly  to  be  defined  as  an 
article  of  food.  Medical  authorities  are  quoted  in  support  of  both  sides  of  this  question  ; 
but  no  authority  has  been  found  to  maintain  that  alcohol  is  a  food  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term.  The  question  of  the  supposed  food  value  of  alcohol  is  a  technical  one  for 
medical  experts  to  determine,  and  not  one  which  need  concern  the  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  instruction  of  children  and  youth.  For  them  it 
is  enough  to  know  that  its  use  as  a  beverage  is  injurious,  and  that  all  authorities  agree  in 
deprecating  the  formation  of  the  drinking  habit  and  in  commending  all  practicable  efforts, 
thru  public  instruction,  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance. 

The  questions  of  highest  importance  for  teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools  to 
consider  are  those  which  relate  to  the  methods  by  which  temperance  instruction  shall  be 
imparted,  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  carried,  and  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented. 
The  educational  side  of  this  subject  is  vitally  important  and  demands  thoro  and  sys- 
tematic study. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  a  body  of  educational  doctrine  be  formulated  which 
may  guide  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools  thruout  the  country,  and  we  further 
recommend  that  the  scope  of  the  investigation  be  so  enlarged  as  to  cover,  not  only  the 
topics  already  suggested,  but  also  the  whole  field  of  personal  hygiene,  so  far  as  this  is  a 
practicable  matter  for  school  instruction. 

We  also  recommend  that  this  investigation  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  Albert  G.  Lank. 

O.  T.  Corson. 
F.  Louis  Soluan. 
E.  O.  Lyte. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
James  H.  Van  Sickle. 
Edwin  A.  Alder.man. 

pon  motioBof  Mr.  Lane,  seconded  by  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  the  report  was  adopted 
withoiit  debate. 
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A  paper  on  "  Individual  Instruction  an  Imperative  Need  in  Our  Schools  *'  was  given 
by  Superintendent  John  Kennedy,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  President 
Jesse  F.  Millspaugh,  Winona,  Minn.,  and  was  continued  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark 
University ;  Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb ;  State  Superintendent  Delos  Fall,  of  Michi- 
gan ;  Superintendent  T.  M.  Balliet ;  and  concluded  by  Superintendent  Kennedy. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  department  to  nominate  officers  of  the  department  for 
the  ensuing  year  beys  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 
The  officers  nominated  by  the  committee  are  as  follows : 
For  President — G.  R.  Glenn,  state  school  commissioner,  Georgia. 
For  First  Vice-President — H.  P.  Emerson,  city  superintendent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
For  Second  Vice-President— Y.  W.  Cooley,  city  superintendent,  Calumet,  Mich.* 
For  Secretary — John  W.  Dietrich,  city  superintendent,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Upon  motion  of  Superintendent  O.  T.  Bright,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  department  for  the  nominees  named  in  the  report  The  secretary  reported 
that  he  had  so  cast  the  ballot,  and  the  officers  named  in  the  report  were  declared  elected. 

Superintendent  William  J.  M.  Cox,  Moline,  111.,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved — 

X.  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  department  for  the  careful  cxamina- 
tion  of  the  papers,  addresses,  and  discussions  dealing  directly  with  the  work  of  school  supervision,  heretofore 
presented  in  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  and 
the  Council  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  culling  from  the  mass  of  material  thus  accumulated  such  parts 
thereof  as  the  committee  shall  deem  worthy  of  publication  in  a  special  report,  supplementing  the  several  papers 
and  excerpts  by  such  authoritative  statements,  notes,  and  suggestions  as  may  be  found  necessary  or  desirable. 

9.  That  we  request  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  provide  for  die 
publication  of  said  report  in  such  form  and  numbers  as  the  committee  shall  recommend. 

Upon  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted.  Mr.  Ossian  H.  Lang  moved  that  the 
department  memorialize  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  appropriate  |200  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  committee  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
resolution. 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  as  follows : 

Resolved — 

z.  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  department  are  due,  and  are  hereby  offered,  to  the  president  and  other 
officers  of  this  body  for  the  wise  selection  of  topics  for  our  discussion,  for  the  dignified  and  able  management 
of  the  work  of  the  department,  and  for  the  courteous  treatment  of  members  during  the  progress  of  the  different 
sessions  of  the  present  meeting  ;  and  that  our  thanks  be  extended  to  those  who  have  prepared  papers  or  discos- 
sions  to  our  interest  and  advantage. 

a.  That  this  department  hereby  expresses  its  interest  in  the  problem  of  central izatkm  of  rural  sdiools 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense,  now  being  practiced  so  successfully  in  many  states,  and 
that  we  see  in  this  movement  possibilities  of  great  improvement  of  rural  schools,  involving  the  excellences  of 
a  graded  system  of  instruction  without  the  attendant  evils  consequent  upon  the  crowded  conditions  of  teaemest 
life  in  cities ;  and,  further,  that  we  look  upon  this  movement  as  having  important  bearing  upon  the  aolutkm  of 
pressing  sociological  as  well  as  educational  problems,  and  that  this  topic  be  recommended  to  the  offioexs-dect 
of  this  body  as  worthy  a  place  upon  the  general  program  of  this  department  at  its  next  meeting. 

3.  That  this  department  expresses  its  great  gratification  at  the  progress  made  evident  by  exercises  before 
this  body  at  this  meeting  in  the  work  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  eqwcially  at 
the  fact  that  this  department  of  education  has  ceased  to  be  presented  as  a  sensational  element  of  a  fragmentary 
and  one-sided  training  for  special  industries,  and  has  taken  its  place  as  an  essoitial  part  of  the  education  of  a 
free  people  intent  upon  the  complete  and  harmonious  development  of  the  individual,  opening  for  him,  not  a 
single  line,  but  the  whole  field  of  human  endeavor. 

4.  That  this  department  extends  its  thanks  to  the  permanent  Secretary  of  the  National  Educatkmal 

Association  for  the  never-failing  wisdom  and  courtesy  shown  at  this  meeting,  as  at  all  times,  in  dealing  with 

the  questions  which  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  this  department  to  the  general  association,  and  eqiecially  with 

details  of  transportation  of  members,  and  that  he  be  commended  for  the  system  and  efficiency  which  he  has 

introduced  and  maintained  in  his  department. 

L.  H.  JOMis,  Ckiu'rmmm* 

C.  E.  Cnadskv. 

C  J.  Baxtbi. 
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Saperintendent  Aaron  Gove  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  report  a  year  hence  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  department  under  the 
limiUUions  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Ctrried. 

Saperintendent  R.  G.  Boone,  Cincinnati,  being  recognized  by  the  chair,  presented 

an  invitation  to  the  department  to  meet  at  Cincinnati  in  1902.    Superintendent  G.  R. 

Glenn,  of  Georgia,  seconded  for  Cincinnati. 

Superintendent  E.  G.  Cooley,  Chicago,  invited  the  department  to  meet  in  Chicago 
in  1902. 

State  Superintendent  W.  W.  Welch,  of  Montana,  invited  the  department  to  meet  in 
Helena,  Mont. 

Superintendent  Gove  expressed  regret  at  manifestations  of  a  disposition  to  return  to 
the  old  order  of  things  and  to  adopt  an  itinerant  policy.  He  favored  continuing  the 
meeting  at  Chicago.  Superintendent  Blodgett,  Syracuse,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  itinerant 
plan.    Saperintendent  O'Connor,  of  Nebraska,  favored  Chicago. 

John  McDonald,  of  Kansas,  invited  the  department  to  meet  in  Wichita,  Kan. 

State  Superintendent  Skinner,  of  New  York,  favored  Chicago.  Superintendent 
Pearse,  Omaha,  spoke  for  Chicago. 

The  department  then  proceeded  to  vote  for  the  location  of  the  meeting  for  1902. 
Cincinnati  received  109  votes;  Chicago,  126  votes;  Helena,  6  votes;  Wichita,  i  vote. 
Chicago,  having  received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  was  declared  to  be  the  choice  of 
the  department  for  the  meeting  in  1902. 

President  Harvey  then  introduced  President  Green  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  who  addressed  the  department  briefly  regarding  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Edacational  Association  at  Detroit  in  July,  1901. 

The  department  then  adjourned  to  meet{at;2  p.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  department  convened  at  2  p.  M.,  President  Harvey  in  the  chair. 

Saperintendent  R.  G.  Boone  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  read  a  paper  upon  "A 
Standard  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  in  Cities." 

The  discussion  was  led  by  President  A.  S.  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
participated  in  farther  by  Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis. 

Professor  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  of  Harvard  University,  gave  a  paper  upon  "  Some  Aspects 
of  Public-School  Training." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Washington;  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry, 
State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  111. ;  Superintendent  William  N.  Hailmann,  Dayton,  O. ; 
President  R.  H.  Halsey,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  and  Superintendent  R.  G. 
Boone. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  convene  again  at  8 : 1 5  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION 


The  department  was  called  to  order  at  8  :  15  P.  M.  by  President  Harvey. 
Professor  John  Dewey,  Chicago,  gave  the  address  of  the  evening,  on  "  The  Situation 
as  Regards  the  Course  of  Study." 

Fresident  Harvey  announced  the  following  committees,  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
'^•**^  by  the  department  during  the  convention  ; 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SELECTION  AND   PUBLICATION  OF  MATERIAL  RELATING  TO  CITY- 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    President  R.  H.  Halsey,  State  Normal  School,  Osh- 
Superintendent  W.  J.  M.  Cox,  Moline,  111.  kosh.  Wis. 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  Columbus,  O.  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  Univer* 

Superintendent  E.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Ky.  sity.  New  York  city. 

State  Superintendent  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburs,  Pa. 

COMMITTEE  TO  FRAME  CONSTITUTION  AND    BYLAWS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

SUPERINTENDENCE 

Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo.  Superintendent  R.  G.  Boone,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell,  New  York  dty. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  iine  die. 

Frank  B.  Cooper,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE    GOSPEL   OF   WORK 

EDWIN    G.    COOLEY,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    CITY    SCHOOLS,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

We  are  living  in  a  civilization  with  a  penchant  for  action  ;  **  hustle  " 
is  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  A  strenuous,  or  at  least  a  clamorous,  life 
is  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  commendation  of  the  American  —  that  is,  the 
American  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Chicago.  Americans,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  seem  to  be  looking  about  for  more  worlds  to 
conquer. 

Men  of  our  day  organize  into  numerous  civic  and  other  missionary 
associations,  ready  to  undertake  the  redress  of  every  public  grievance,  at 
least  so  far  as  this  redress  can  be  brought  about  on  the  platform  and 
around  the  dinner  table.  Our  ladies,  thru  their  numerous  clubs,  are  add- 
ing to  the  homely  affairs  of  the  household  the  task  of  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  regeneration  of  society.  As  a  nation,  we  seem  ready  to 
undertake  the  larger  responsibilities  of  world-regulation.  In  addition 
to  the  task  of  absorbing  the  thousands  of  aliens  who  are  seeking  our 
hospitable  shores,  we  are  taking  up  the  work  of  a  national  colporteur  in 
foreign  lands  and  in  strange  climes.  Expansion  and  optimism  are  our 
ideals,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals. 

Along  with  this  restless,  active  life  has  arisen  a  contempt  for  the  pas- 
sive virtues,  and  for  people  who  profess,  or  who  advocate,  them.  We 
seem  to  be  ready  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  and  its  fruits 
belong  to  those  only  who  can  use  them,  and  who  will  and  can  use  them 
according  to  modern  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  red  Indian  who 
uses  the  earth  as  a  hunting-ground  cannot  expect  to  keep  the  land  away 
from  him  who  will  raise  corn  and  hogs  on  it.  The  Filipino  who  uses 
rosewood  for  railroad  ties  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  stew- 
ardship of  earth's  wonderful  resources.  The  Boer  who  persists  in 
cattle-raising  in  a  country  that  abounds  in  gold  and  diamond  mines 
should  not  expect  to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  modern 
progress  and  civilization.  We  apply  the  parable  of  the  talents  to  such 
cases  with  a  vengeance,  transforming  it  into  the  doctrine  that  "  might 
makes  right." 

Our  lawmaking  bodies  show  an   inordinate   faith   in   the  power  of 
authority  in  the  form  of  legislative  action.     Every  winter  sees  its  addi- 
tional mountain  of  legislation  ;  and  yet  every  reformer  cries  out  for  more, 
forgetting  the  most  important  factors  of  his  problem  —  the  officials  who 
^  e  the  laws,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  people  who  live  under 
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them.  Legislation  is  urged  as  tho  life  were  passed  in  a  vacuum  and 
resistance  were  unknown. 

Our  schools  have  not  escaped  this  modern  tendency.  We  have  been 
expanding  with  the  rest.  We  have  felt  impelled  to  attempt  the  complete 
regeneration  of  society  in  four  short  years,  regardless  of  thousands  of 
years  of  opposing  inheritances.  We  have  been  ready  to  undertake  any 
new  project  that  seemed  to  be  of  an  educative  nature,  without  con- 
sidering its  relations  to  other  branches  of  work,  or  to  the  amount  of 
unconsumed  energy  available.  Happy  and  famous  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  been  able  to  set  the  schools  a  new  task,  for  multitudes  have 
arisen  to  call  him  a  reformer. 

The  thorogoing  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  work  and  of  the  obligation 
of  all  mankind  to  work  owes  much  to  the  evangelism  of  such  men  as 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  Carlyle  preached  the  gospel  of  work  to  a  genera- 
tion that  looked  for  leadership  and  inspiration  to  men  who  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  His  Sartor  Resartus,  his  Heroes,  and  his  Past  and  Present 
are  full  of  this  gospel.     He  cries  : 

The  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  are  the  result  of  work.  The  great  men  in  history,  as 
well  as  the  great  races,  have  been  those  who  earnestly  worked.  The  old  gospel  was, 
"  Know  thyself ;  *'  the  new  is,  "  Know  thy  work  and  do  it."  All  work  is  noble  ;  a  life  of 
ease  is  not  for  any  man.  One  monster  there  is  in  the  world,  the  idle  man.  What  is  his 
religion  ?  That  nature  is  a  phantasm,  where  cunning  beggary  or  thievery  may  some- 
times find  good  victual ;  that  God  is  a  lie ;  that  man  and  his  works  are  a  lie. 

Ruskin  was  almost  equally  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  work ;  and  to 
precept  added  action.  Many  of  us  have  read,  with  some  amusement,  of 
his  road-building  experiment  with  the  Oxford  students.  But  the  young 
men  who  took  part  in  this  experiment  never  forgot  the  obligation  he  laid 
upon  them,  to  labor  —  each  within  his  particular  province — with  all  his 
soul,  with  all  his  strength,  and  with  all  his  mind. 

The  world  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  these  teachings  of  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin.  In  the  lives  of  many  of  our  famous  men  are  to  be  found 
acknowledgments  like  that  of  Thomas  Huxley,  published  in  his  recent 
Life  and  Letters,  In  recalling  some  of  the  powerful  influences  which  have 
affected  his  life,  Huxley  speaks  of  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  and  especially 
of  Sartor  Resartus.  The  idea  that  "  work  alone  is  noble  ;  the  doctrine 
that  whatever  of  morality  and  of  intelligence ;  what  of  patience,  faithful- 
ness of  method,  insight,  ingenuity,  energy ;  in  a  word,  whatsoever  of 
strength  a  man  had  in  him  lies  written  in  the  work  he  does,"  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  renewed  inter- 
est in  Carlyle  and  his  work,  shown  by  the  placing  of  one  of  his  essays  on 
the  college  reading  list,  is  a  happy  omen  of  continued  interest  in  his 
ideas. 

The  teacher,  like  all  earnest  men,  believes  in  his  mission,  and  has  an 
almost  unbounded  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  school  work.     He,  like  Carlyle, 
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may  underestimate  the  strength  of  the  inherited  impulses  and  instincts 
be  deals  with.  He  has  usually  been  willing  to  add  mountains  of  work 
to  his  own  and  his  pupils'  burdens.  Any  "  ology "  whatever  can  find 
advocates  for  a  place  in  the  curriculum ;  and  too  many  of  them  have 
already  succeeded  in  crowding  themselves  upon  the  school.  Only  a  Car- 
lylean  temperament  could  have  induced  the  teacher  to  attempt  the  moun- 
tains of  work  prescribed  in  some  of  our  school  programs.  It  is  not 
strange  that  he  sometimes  adds  to  this  another  Carlylean  characteristic, 
that  of  grumbling  a  little.  In  his  application  of  the  doctrines  of  Carlyle 
he  has  failed  to  discriminate,  to  realize  that  what  we  want  today  is  not 
more  subjects  to  work  at,  but  a  change  in  our  method  of  teaching  that 
will  be  in  accordance  with  Carlyle's  doctrine  —  a  change  that  will  offer 
opportunities  for  real  work. 

In  the  following  statement  of  Carlyle  is,  I  believe,  the  kernel  of  modern 
educational  doctrine.     He  says  : 

The  knowledge  that  will  hold  good  in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that.  Properly,  thou 
hut  no  other  knowledge  but  what  thou  hast  by  working  ;  the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis  of 
knowledge,  a  thing  to  be  argued  in  the  schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds  in  endless 
logic-Tortices  till  we  may  try  to  fix  it.  Doubt  of  whatever  kind  can  be  ended  by  action 
alone.  Man  perfects  himself  by  working.  Destiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  way  of 
nltivating  us. 

In  this  utilizing  of  the  motor  influences,  in  this  return  to  Froebel's 
idea  of  self -activity,  we  are  getting  into  line  with  the  influences  that  are 
moving  modern  society.  We  are  beginning  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
Dr. John  Dewey,  "that  the  school  has  no  other  educational  resources  than 
those  which  exist  outside  of  the  schools ;  that,  so  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned,  it  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  same  methods  which  are 
operative  in  the  informal  education."  The  knowledge  we  get  in  connec- 
tion with  some  activity,  some  piece  of  work  we  are  earnestly  striving  to 
do,  we  can  cleave  to  that.  All  other  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  held  in 
out-of-the-way  compartments  of  the  mind,  where  practical  application  to 
the  problem  of  life  can  never  come.  We  are  utilizing  these  motor  influ- 
ences in  many  ways  in  our  modern  school.  The  kindergarten,  construct- 
ive work,  and  nature  study;  our  manual  training,  and  most  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  other  subjects,  are  endeavors  to  turn  motor  impulses 
to  use.     As  Dr.  Dewey  says : 

We  arc  coming  to  believe  that  the  possibility  of  having  knowledge  become  some- 
thing more  than  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  laws,  of  becoming  actually  operative  in 
character  and  conduct,  is  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  that  information  is  evolved 
out  of  some  need  in  the  child's  own  experience  and  to  which  it  receives  application  to 
that  experience. 

in  other  i9QTds,  character-making  is  the  result  of  doing  something,  is 

e  resu  t  of  the  /ormation  of  habits.     Indeed,  we  are  almost  ready  for 

7         ^TeaiQ  statement:  "All  w^r>&  is  r<f/r>/^«,  and  whatsoever  reli- 
gion  IS  not  Wort  ww^ 

^  -oj^y  go  dwell  among  the  Brahmins.     Labor  are  est  or  are. 
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If  labor  is  not  worship,  the  more  the  pity  for  worship,  for  this  is  the 
noblest  thing  under  God's  sky." 

While  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  soft  pedagogy  that  is  supported  in 
some  quarters,  yet  I  believe  that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy ;  but  I  also  believe  that ''  all  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  mere 
toy."  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  endeavor  to  have  the  child  believe 
that  the  work  he  is  trying  to  do  is  play,  I  do  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  drudgery.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  ideal  of  work 
that  regards  it  merely  as  a  preliminary  to  enjoyment,  as  something  tc 
be  gotten  over  that  enjoyment  may  follow.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine that  men  should  bear  the  repulsive  burden  of  work  in  order  that  the 
remainder  of  life  may  be  spent  in  idle  enjoyment.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
separation  of  work  into  drudgery  and  enjoyment.  I  do  not  believe  that 
boys  and  girls  in  school  should  be  taught  to  endure  the  drudgery  of  the 
schoolroom  for  the  sake  of  any  fun  that  is  to  follow.  I  do  not  believe 
in  setting  up  a  dualism  between  work  and  enjoyment,  that  will  debase  all 
work  into  mere  drudgery.  I  believe  that  both  boys  and  men,  who  are 
not  overworked,  enjoy  the  work  which  they  can  do  well.  Froebel  taught 
first,  that  the  child  develops  thru  creative  activity;  secondly,  that  the  child 
is  benefited  by  contact  with  other  children,  and  is  happy  in  proportion  as 
he  is  unselfishly  employed. 

In  addition  to  this,  every  observing  person  knows  that  the  idea  ol 
drudgery  during  youth  and  manhood,  with  idleness  and  ease  in  old  age 
as  a  reward  for  the  drudgery,  is  an  illusion.  In  Tennyson's  "  Ulysses"  we 
see  pictured  the  old  hero's  ennui  2X  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  ease,  and  of  his 
longing  to  continue  the  work  in  which  his  manhood  had  been  passed  : 

I  am  become  a  name  ; 
F'or  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart. 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known  —  cities  of  men. 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them  all  — 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers. 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Vet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro* 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
P'orever  and  forever  when  I  move. 
Mow  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
Xo  rest  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use, 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.    Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
.And  this  great  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 
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Much  of  the  irksomeness  of  labor  is  the  result  of  a  belief  that  all  work 
is  drudgery,  to  be  hastened  thru  with  as  soon  as  possible.  As  long  as  we 
attempt  to  separate  work  into  drudgery  now  and  enjoyment  later  we 
shall  have  people  asking  whether  life  is  worth  living.  If  we  can  arouse 
in  our  young  people  the  instinct  of  workmanship  thru  our  manual  train- 
ing and  other  constructive  work ;  if  we  can  make  them  feel  that  labor 
well  done  is  noble,  much  of  the  irksomeness  will  disappear.  If  our  young 
people  can  be  made  to  feel  the  moral  obligation  upon  every  member  of 
society  to  work  —  to  produce  something — they  will  be  better  citizens. 
If  they  can  be  made  to  feel  the  supreme  necessity  of  becoming  interested 
in  their  work,  they  may  expect  happiness.  If  our  notion  of  leisure  is 
that  of  the  Greeks,  that  leisure  is  only  time  and  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  the  doing  of  a  higher  grade  of  work,  the  world  will  be  the  better 
for  it. 


DISCUSSION 


Superintendent  E.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Ky. —  I  am  interested  in  this  particular 
rabject  and  very  much  in  accord  with  the  positions  taken  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.     I 
especially  like  that  part  which  says  this  is  a  working  world.     I  believe  in  work,  and 
work  in  school.     I  believe  in  the  kindergarten,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  carrying  kinder- 
garten work  into  the  eighth  grade  and  the  high  school.    We  are  not  getting  full  results 
from  the  energy  we  expend,  because  of  our  failure  rightly  to  appreciate  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  work.    Only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  energy  spent  in  school  is  effective.     We 
most  not  make  the  mistake  of  bedizening  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  we  are  really 
working.    We  attempt  sometimes  to  go  outside  of  the  old-fashioned  ways,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  is  not  always  wise.     I  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  ways,  and  that 
some  of  the  things  we  are  now  doing  would  be  less  objectionable  if  we  had  not  deserted 
the  old  ways  of  performing  them.     Boys  and  girls  need  to  learn  to  do  a  few  things  and 
to  do  them  well.     They  should  also  learn  that  there  is  dignity  and  joy  in  work. 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 

HOWARD  J.  ROGERS,  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  FOR 
THE  COMMISSIONER-GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  PARIS 
EXPOSITION   OF    1900 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

One  of  the  sad  inflictions  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  great  expo- 
sition is  the  individual  who  is  always  talking  of  it  or  lecturing  on  it.  But, 
m  spite  of  my  desire  to  escape  this  fate,  the  invitation  of  your  president 
was  worded  so  graciously,  and  a  public  expression  of  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  commission  for  the  loyal  support  of  this  association  so 
manifestly  due,  that  I  felt  constrained  to  accept. 

^mtd  also  to  retract,  or  modify,  a  statement  made  before  this 
'^^  iwo  years  ago  at  the  Columbus  meeting.     In  outlining  the 
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plans  for  the  United  States  exhibit  I  said  that  we  had  no  national  sys- 
tem of  education  ;  that  we  had  forty-five  systems,  with  a  few  territorial 
annexes  thrown  in.  While  in  a  strictly  literal  sense  this  is  true,  practi- 
cally it  is  not.  We  have  today  in  the  United  States  a  greater  unity  and 
similarity  in  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  administration  than  exist 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  France.  The 
result  of  the  rigid  system  of  uniformity  which  enabled  the  French  min- 
ister  of  public  instruction  a  number  of  years  ago  to  boast  that  he  could 
look  at  the  clock  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  tell  what  every  school  child 
of  France  was  doing,  is  still  in  evidence.  But  the  United  States  educa- 
tional exhibit  at  Paris,  if  it  served  no  other  purpose,  demonstrated 
beyond  question  that  the  only  differences  in  our  educational  methods 
are  those  of  local  emphasis,  which  do  not  affect  the  general  tendency 
and  unity. 

Had  the  labels  over  a  portion  of  the  work  of  Boston  or  New  York  been 
interchanged  for  those  of  Denver  or  St.  Louis,  no  one  not  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  local  touches  and  coloring  could  have  detected  the  difference. 
The  plan  of  our  exhibit,  which  placed  the  work  of  similar  grades  side  by 
side,  irrespective  of  localities,  brought  out  this  similarity  in  a  most  convin- 
cing manner.  It  was  the  cause  of  much  comment  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
and  of  much  surprise  on  the  part  of  Americans.  An  impression,  more  or 
less  well  defined,  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  minds  of  educational  people 
that  this  similarity  existed,  but  it  had  never  before  been  so  strikingly 
demonstrated.     We   attributed   the   cause,  in   our  explanations,  to  two 

f  sources :  first,  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education ;  its  control  over 
the  states  is  purely  advisory,  but  so  wise  has  been  its  administration,  so 
valuable  the  information  which  it  has  collected  and  distributed,  and  to 
such  high  renown  has  it  attained  under  its  present  commissioner,  that  its 
influence  as  a  harmonizing,  directive,  and  unifying  force  is  most  powerful ; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  whose  meetings  are 
the  great  clearing-house  for  educational  ideas  in  this  country.  There  is 
no  need  to  dwell  before  this  audience  upon  the  value  of  this  association  as 
a  common  ground  for  interchange  of  thought,  comparison  of  methods, 
forming  of  acquaintanceships,  and  promotion  of  confidence.  Yet  the 
magnitude  of  the  organization  was  puzzling  to  foreigners  and  its  forma- 
tion the  subject  of  much  inquiry. 

The  place  of  education  at  the  Paris  exposition  was  theoretically  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  practically  there  was  much  that  could  have 
been  improved.     Not  yet  at  an  international  exposition  has  a  building 

I  adequate  been  devoted  solely  to  education.  In  Paris,  in  the  Palace  of 
Education  was  joined  the  exhibit  of  the  liberal  arts,  Group  III.  Space 
was  granted  to  each  nation  for  both  groups  together,  and  the  division 
between  the  groups  left  to  the  commissioner-general  of  that  nation.  As 
a  consequence,  while  most  of  the  exhibits  were  in  the  gallery,  many  were 
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on  the  ground  floor ;  the  continuity  was  broken,  and  in  some  instances, 
notably  Germany,  the  whole  space  in  this  building  devoted  to  the  com- 
mercial products  included  under  Group  III. 

From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  however,  both  as  regards  the  exhibit, 

•  classification,  and  official  recognition,  education  was  given  the  preced- 
ence. This  circumstance  was  particularly  gratifying  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  where  the  commercial  spirit  rules  —  dominates. 
The  tendency  of  the  French  in  this  respect  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  formation  of  the  international  juries.  At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
membership  of  each  class  jury  was  French.  The  French  representation 
in  the  six  class  juries  of  Group  I,  education,  was  concededly  stronger 
than  in  any  of  the  121  classes.  Men  prominent  in  educational,  literary, 
and  scientific  fields  were  eager  to  serve.  Such  names,  well  known  in 
America,  as  L^on  Bourgeois,  former  minister  of  public  instruction,  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  most  prominent  member  for 
France  in  the  Peace  Congress,  president  not  only  of  Class  I,  but  of  the 
entire  superior  jury ;  Liard,  of  the  university  ;  Ferdinand  Buisson,  whose 
report  on  American  education  in  1876  is  a  classic;  Camille  S^e,  and  others, 

•  give  evidence  of  the  caliber  of  the  jury.  An  award  granted  after  due 
deliberation  by  such  a  body  of  men  bears  more  than  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cance attached  to  exposition  awards. 

The  direct  control  of  the  educational  sections  was  vested  in  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  one  of  the  three  most  powerful  ministers  in 
the  French  cabinet.  He  has  under  his  authority  not  only  all  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction,  but  the  universities,  the  beaux  arts,  the  salons, 
the  national  theaters,  and  the  opera.  To  the  minister,  M.  Georges 
Leygues,  and  his  directors  the  foreign  educational  representatives  were 
indebted  for  many  courtesies  from  an  exhibit  standpoint  and  in  official  life. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  general  control  exercised  by  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  viz.,  Class  VI,  industrial  and  commercial  educa- 
tion. By  a  special  law,  passed  a  few  years  ago  after  considerable  struggle, 
^1  industrial  and  technical  schools  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  minister  of  commerce  and  industries.  Inasmuch  as  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  exposition  fell  under  the  latter  ministry,  the  industrial 
( schools  demanded  and  received  a  separate  building  for  their  exhibit. 
This  building  was  a  small  annex  to  the  main  Palace  of  Education,  and 
contained  only  the  work  of  French  schools. 

Five  nations  besides  France  took  a  leading  part  in  the  educational 
exhibit:  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Japan. 

A  number  of  other  nations,  notably  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Spain,  played 
lesser  rdles. 

To  an  American  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  exhibit  were  the 
extant  attitude  of  England,  the  awakening  of  Russia,  the  development 
'     ^^  industrial  training  of  Hungary  and  France. 
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England  for  the  first  time  was  represented  at  an  international  exposi- 
tion. The  exhibit  of  the  great  public  schools  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  Winchester  was  historic  and  highly  attractive  to  Americans ;  the 
exhibit  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  scientific  and  exhaustive ;  but  the 
real  interest  lay  in  the  efforts  of  the  adherents  to  the  education  act  of 
1870  to  push  to  its  logical  results  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  the 

/eagerness  of  the  progressive  wing  of  the  education  office  to  adapt  Ameri- 

'  can  ideas  to  English  conditions.  The  figures  published  last  year  showed 
that  for  the  first  time  the  attendance  on  the  board  schools  exceeded  the 

I  attendance  on  the  free  denominational  schools,  and  that  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  latter  is  being  rapidly  absorbed.  The  next  decade  will 
see  rapid  advances  in  educational  methods.  The  younger  and  more  pro- 
gressive elements  are  strong  advocates  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  expect  much  from  the  influence  which 
may  be  exerted,  or  rather  the  discussions  and  agitation  which  may 
arise,  from  the  presence  of  the  United  States  educational  exhibit  now  in 

I  Manchester,  England. 

A  word  on  the  latter  point  may  be  in  order  now.  Among  the  experts 
and  delegates  from  other  countries  who  examined  our  exhibit  critically 

•  last  summer,  none  were  more  sincere  in  their  praise  than  the  English. 
Their  sincerity  was  best  proven  by  their  actions.  The  idea  grew  that 
many  of  the  best  features  of  American  education,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  product  of  a  younger  civilization  and  developed  from 

.  totally  different  conditions,  could  be  grafted  into  the  English  system. 
The  problem  was  how  best  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  British  public. 
At  this  juncture  Mr.  John  H.  Reynolds,  principal  of  the  Municipal  Tech- 
nical School,  Manchester,  England,  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to 
transport  the  United  States  exhibit  complete  from  Paris  to  Manchester, 
and  set  it  up  for  exhibition  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  at  Paris.  He 
submitted  the  plan  to  the  Manchester  municipal  authorities,  and,  after 
sending  a  committee  to  investigate,  they  reported  favorably.  The  director 
of  education  for  the  United  States  in  the  meantime  had  secured  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  principal  exhibitors  to  the  transfer  of  the  exhibit  to  Man- 
chester, and  the  consequent  delay  in  its  return  home.  The  Manchester 
authorities  assumed  the  entire  cost  of  packing  and  shipping  the  exhibit 
from  Paris,  its  installation  at  Manchester,  and  its  reshipment  to  New  York. 
The  exhibit  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  and 
will  remain  until  March.  Concerning  it  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
English  press  are  of  interest : 

No  member  of  a  technical  instruction  committee  or  of  a  school  board,  no  governor 
or  manager  of  a  school,  no  teacher,  whether  in  a  primary  or  secondary  school  or  uni- 
versity, can  afford  to  miss  such  a  rare  opportunity,  provided  in  so  public-spirited  a  fashion. 
They  will  come,  not  from  Manchester  alone,  but  from  all  the  country  round.  The  general 
public  also  will  find  in  it  abundant  interest  and  entertainment  The  productions  of  tht 
American  art  schools  and  the  superb  collection  of  photographs  of  school  and  college  life 
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are  io  themselves  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  But  the  amount  of  pleasure  and  pro6t  to 
be  derived  from  a  visit  will  depend  largely  upon  the  intelligence  with  which  the  visitor  fol- 
lows the  scheme  upon  which  the  exhibit  is  displayed It  is  delightful  to  see  so 

much  care  and  pains  bestowed  on  instruction  in  history  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  though  one  could  wish  that  young  Americans  were  not  taught  so  sedulously  to  regard 
Britons  as  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  At  every  turn  one  is  struck  with  the  extreme  dex- 
terity with  which  statistics  are  set  out  in  graphic  forms,  sometimes  in  curves,  sometimes 
^  in  colored  squares  or  columns,  the  relative  size  of  which  indicates  ratios  of  figures. 

In  this  connection  it  is  striking  to  observe  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  sections 
,  the  admirable  educational  skill  with  which  taste  and  constructive  power  are  developed 
aad  exercised  in  young  children  by  the  system  of  **  free  drawing  "  and  brushwork,  which 
is  so  infinitely  more  stimulating  to  the  childish  mind  than  the  dry  and  abstract  type  of 
art  work  instituted  by  our  South  Kensington  department.  There  are  any  number  of  other 
points  which  call  for  notice  in  this  wonderful  exhibition,  but  we  can  only  advise  every- 
body to  go  and  see  it  for  themselves. 

**♦  *♦*♦**** 

Well,  I  need  not  pause  to  observe  that  in  this  particular  section  of  the  Paris  exhibi- 
tion there  was  no  finer  display  than  that  made  by  the  United  States.  It  gives  a  bird's- 
eye  Tiew,  as  it  were,  of  education  as  it  exists  in  the  States  today.  Its  purpose  is  to  represent 
the  best  work  and  the  ripest  methods,  no  matter  whence  their  source  within  the  limit  of 
the  United  States.  The  field  covered  by  the  exhibit  is  so  full,  varied,  and  interesting  that 
no  outline  can  possibly  do  it  justice ;  but,  within  the  space  at  my  disposal,  if  I  can  convey 
to  the  public  an  impression  of  what  this  exhibit  is,  I  shall  not  be  altogether  dissatisfied. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  some  of  the  expectations  of  the  promoters  of 

the  plan  may  be  realized.     It  is  a  small  seed,  and  a  foreign  public  is  a 

stony  soil,  but  there  may  take  root  some  features  of  American  education 

vhich  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  popular  education  in  England.    That 

there  will  be  any  quickly  apparent  effect  no  one  dreams.     Evolution  is  a 

slour  process ;  evolution  in  education  one  of  its  tardiest  forms.     But  there 

exists  no  system  of  public  education  in  any  country  which  cannot  be 

improved  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  best  features  from  another 

country,  and  from  this  object-lesson  planted  in  the  center  of  the  great 

industrial  and  manufacturing  district  of  England,  where  the  free  and 

intelligent  development  of  youth  is  a  vital  problem,  and  where  admiration 

for  American  methods  and  American  virility  runs  highest,  much  good 

may  reasonably  be  expected. 

1  The  English  educational  exhibit  showed  strength  and  a  rugged  deter- 
mination to  work  out  a  solution  adapted  to  the  great  variety  of  conditions 
^bequeathed  from  former  generations ;  but  a  stronger  and  more  hopeful 
sign  was  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  younger,  progressive  schoolmen 
to  find  this  proper  adjustment  of  the  ideal  with  the  actual,  and  to  determine 
just  how  much  of  improved  methods  can  safely  be  introduced  without 
clogging  the  machinery.  It  is  a  good  sign,  when  men  are  dissatisfied  with 
present  conditions,  to  find  them  acting  conservatively  ;  keen  for  improve- 
ment, but  with  patience  to  wait.  There  will  be  fewer  back-tracks  to  cover 
in  the  future. 

In  the  Russian  educational  exhibit  there  was  also  an  awakening  to  be 
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noted,  but  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  In  England  it  is  the  awakening 
''of  the  leaders ;  in  Russia  it  is  the  awakening  of  the  people.  In  England 
it  is  the  leaders  who  must  urge ;  in  Russia  they  must  use  the  curb.  There 
is  a  point  in  the  uplifting  of  an  ignorant  populace  that  is  near  the  danger 
line.  It  is  when  they  begin  to  question,  and  there  are  none  of  their  own 
class  to  answer.  The  attendance  in  the  schools  controlled  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  of  Russia  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 

•  attendance  on  the  church  schools,  which  number  about  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  the  primary  schools,  has  been  equally  increasing.  There 
is  no  effort  to  compel  attendance.  There  is  not  accommodation  for 
those  who  clamor  to  come.  Schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other,  and  great  sacrifices  are  often  made  by  parents 
to  enable  their  children  to  attend  school.  In  every  district  in  the 
provinces  there  are  children  who  travel  daily  many  versts  for  the  same 
purpose.  With  such  a  spirit  in  the  people  the  responsibility  on  the 
government  is  doubled.  It  not  only  has  to  provide  schools  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  prevent  the  cry  of  inequity,  but  it  must  control  the  unrest 

*  which  inevitably  follows  the  consciousness  of  growing  power. 

There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  church  and  state  schools.   There 
.  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be.     The  head  of  the  state  is  the  head  of 
the  church.     There  is  oftentimes  a  keen  rivalry  in  neighboring  provinces 
and  districts,  but  most  of  the  new  schools  established  are  under  the  minis- 
try, and  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  so  decide,  the  church  school  therein 
'  is  turned  over  to  the  ministerial  supervision.     The  school  term  in  Russia 
-jis  three  years  of  six  months'  instruction  each  year — a  small  total  when 
compared  with  our  own  elementary  course,  but  a  great  advance  over  the 
serfdom  and  ignorance  of  a  few  decades  ago.     I  have  confined  myself,  in 
speaking  of  Russia,  to  the  common  schools,  as  they  formed  the  larger  and 
more  interesting  part  of  the  exhibit  from  a  sociological  standpoint.     Of 
the  exhibit  of  many  excellent  high  schools  in  cities,  the  technical  schools 
and  universities,  and  the  efforts  in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  much  might  be  said,  but  it  would  extend  too  far  the  limits 
of  this  discussion. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  was  exactly  what  we  expected  it  to  be.  Those 
who  recall  the  educational  exhibit  of  Japan  in  Chicago  in  1893  ^^^  ^^^ 
promise  which  it  contained  will  readily  understand  this  statement.  The 
I  increase  in  attendance  during  the  last  decade  was  over  80  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  ten  years  between  1888  and  1898  the  government  expenditures  for  ele- 
^  mentary  education  jumped  from  eight  to  eighteen  million  dollars.  Their 
elementary  instruction  seems  designed  to  increase  that  proficiency  in  indus- 
trial pursuits  for  which  they  are  already  noted,  and  to  render  more  perfect 
that  lightness  of  touch  and  delicacy  of  design  which  characterize  the  art  of 
the  nation.  They  are  a  progressive  nation,  alert  and  quiet.  I  did  not  hear 
a  Japanese  juror  make  a  remark  during  the  exposition;  but  I  do  not 
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remember  anything  they  did  not  see.  I  never  heard  a  Japanese  educator 
talk  anyway,  which  is  at  least  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  '^  Yan- 
kees of  the  East"  and  the  Yankees  of  the  West.  The  technical  and  higher 
instruction  of  the  Japanese  is  thoroly  well  outlined  and  tends  toward  the 
I  same  great  object — the  industrial  development  of  the  nation.  Perhaps 
DO  economic  truth  was  more  seriously  impressed  on  the  western  nations 
by  the  exposition  than  that  Japan,  thru  its  rapid  development  in  decora- 
tive art  and  designing,  and  thru  its  cheap  labor,  will  soon  become  a 
formidable  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  Japanese  are 
quick  to  acknowledge  the  debt  they  owe  the  United  States  in  educational 
matters,  and  the  influence  of  American  teachers  and  of  American-trained 
native  students  is  evident. 

Concerning  the  educational  exhibit  of  France  there  is  so  much  that 
could  be  said  that  it  may  perhaps  be  better  left  unsaid  than  to  be  half- 
said.  There  is  no  foreign  educational  system  better  known  to  this  audi- 
ence than  the  French,  and  to  discuss  it  would  be  to  restate  what  you 
have  often  read.  I  shall,  therefore,  touch  only  two  points.  In  the 
'  arrangement  of  the  exhibit  space  was  used  prodigally.  It  was  a  French 
exposition.  The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  was  theirs,  and  they  hesi- 
tated not  to  make  use  of  it.  We  never  could  learn  their  exact  area  in 
Group  I,  but  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  it  was  four  times  as  large  as 
that  of  all  other  nations  combined.  In  this  they  partially  defeated  their 
object,  for  it  is  impossible  to  spread  a  system  over  so  great  an  area  and 
have  it  at  all  comprehensive  or  within  the  grasp  of  the  student.  It 
wearies  the  sightseer  also  by  its  endless  repetition.  Of  its  excellence 
'and  thoroness  there  was  no  question,  tho  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
new  in  the  method  of  arrangement  or  presentation. 

The  other  point  affects  the  spirit  of  the  exhibit  and  brings  us  to  the 
radical  difference  between  the  schools  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
France,  Hungary,  and  other  nations  which  feel  the  French  influence. 
The  latter  in  their  primary  schools  specialize  from  the  earliest  grades ;  the 
former  educate  all  pupils  alike  till  in  the  secondary  grades.     This  differ- 
ence is  fundamental  and  is  incident  to  the  different  theory  which  under- 
lies the  spirit  of  popular  education  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.     It  is 
impossible  with   us   to   assign    to   a   child   of    ten  or  twelve   years   of 
age  his  future  occupation.     To  attempt  to  do  so  would   be  resented 
by  the  people.     There    is   no   perpetual    or   hereditary,  working  class; 
no  families  identified   with   certain  occupations.     Such  conditions  can 
exist  only  in  an  old  and  thoroly  settled  civilization,  where  all  chances 
of  sadden  wealth  and   preferment  have   been  exhausted,  and  nothing 
jremains  for  the  masses  but  to  attain  the  highest  possible  industrial  skill  in 
the  arts  and  trades.     A  freedom  and  elasticity  is  demanded  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  country  to  correspond  to  the  possibilities  existent 
in  our  material  development. 
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The  conditions  in  the  United  States  do  not  require,  nor  do  our  people 
demand,  that  there  should  be  in  our  course  of  study  a  dominant  tend- 
ency  toward   any   particular   phase   of   industrial   progress.     We   have 

(noticed  the  opposite  in  the  exhibit  of  every  other  nation  at  Paris  this 
summer.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  excellence  of  their  work.  The 
»system  of  manual  instruction  employed  in  the  schools  of  France  is  beyond 
doubt  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  exhibits  from  the  icoUs  primaires  supirieures^  both  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  and  the  Ville  de  Paris  building,  were  equal  in  many  respects  to 
the  work  of  master- workmen.     The  only  question  is  whether  the  needs  of 

N  a  nation  justify  this  excessive  specializing  in  the  schools  supported  by 
public  money.  We  are  quite  positive  that  our  own  social  conditions  do 
not  demand  it.  We  have  our  manual-training  high  schools  and  a  system 
of  manual  training  in  many  of  our  elementary  schools,  but  its  object  is  to 

)train  the  senses  in  conjunction  with  the  mind,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  humanities.  Our  industrial  drawing  is  developed  from  an  original 
system  of  elementary  drawing,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  making 

'designers  or  artists,  tho  we  are  pleased  if  this  may  "be  the  result.  We 
aim  to  develop  the  imagination,  to  train  the  powers  of  accurate  observa- 

.  tion,  and  to  enable  the  pupil  to  represent  his  conclusion  both  graphically 

,  and  in  well-chosen  language. 

There  exist  certainly  radical  differences  in  the  theory  underlying 
public  education.  Which  will  subserve  better  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
only   experience   can    determine.     It   is   possible   that  both  continents 

.  have  the  system  which  their  own  civilization  and  industrial  development 
most  require. 

We  cannot  form  a  just  comparison  of  the  educational  systems  of 

•  countries  without  taking  into  account  the  history  of  the  country  and  the 
antecedents  of  the  people.  No  adequate  idea  of  Greek  art  and  Greek 
literature  could  be  obtained  unless  we  knew  the  characteristics  of  the 
Greek  nation,  its  intense  love  of  freedom,  and  its  passion  for  physi- 
cal beauty  and  development.     We  must  look  to  the  traditions  of  the 

'  people,  their  historical  beginnings,  and  the  spirit  of  their  institutions. 
America  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect.     We  had  no 

.  legacy  of  ignorance  and  stolidity  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  are  some  advantages  in  being  a  young  nation.  Whatever 
nation  of  Europe  you  may  choose  for  an  example;  whether  we  take 
France  or  Prussia,  which  for  nearly  a  century  have  been  engaged  upon 
the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  masses;  or  England,  which  has 
been  engaged  upon  it  a  lesser  time ;  or  Russia,  which  is  just  beginning 
—  they  have  had  first  to  penetrate  down  thru  the  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  even  the  antipathy  to  culture  generated  by  centuries  of  mental 
apathy.  They  have  had  first  to  awaken  a  responsive  spirit — a  problem 
we  have  escaped. 
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The  exposition  of  1900  led  to  the  discovery  of  none  of  these  things. 
All  students  of  education  have  seen  the  drift  of  school  affairs.  The 
exposition  did,  however,  emphasize  the  vital  problems  of  our  educational 
life  by  placing  side  by  side  in  contrast  the  many  systems  evolved  from 
the  various  relations  of  the  governing  and  the  governed.  But  the  ques- 
tion most  general  in  its  application,  which  is  engrossing  the  attention  of 
thefrreatest  number  of  countries,  and  which  at  the  exposition  was  most 
diversely  represented,  is  to  what  extent  the  social  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  a  nation  warrants  specialized  training  at  public  expense  in  ele- 
mentary schools. 


DISCUSSION— SUBJECT:  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING 

Shall  the  Department  of  Superintendence  Ask  the  Board  of  Directors 
OF  THE  National  Educational  Association  to  Appoint  a  Permanent 
Commission  in  the  Interest  of  Simplified  Spelling  and  Appropriate 
|i,ooo  A  Year  for  Five  Years,  for  its  Use  in  Promoting  the  Cause? 

E.   O.  VAILE,  EDITOR   OF  "INTELLIGENCE,"   OAK   PARK,  ILL. 

^r.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  not  always  that  an  audience  has  the  text  printed  and  put  in  its  hands.  But,  to 
make  sore  of  a  full  understanding  in  this  discussion,  I  have  had  the  resolution  and  peti- 
tion printed,  and  I  trust  each  of  you  has  a  copy  in  hand.  To  make  sure  of  its  meaning, 
et  me  read  it  with  you  : 

R«s0ivtd,  That  this  department  respectfully  presents  the  following  petition  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
^  National  Educatumal  Association  and  asks  for  its  favorable  action  thereon : 

Tftkt  Board  of  Dirtctors  of  tho  National  Educational  Association: 
GnrruBHSN : 

Whbkbas,  Ihe  twdve  simplified  spellings  sre  widely  used  and  generally  legitimized  because  of  their 
^n^foum  by  the  National  Educational  Association  in  its  late  volumes  of  proceedings ;  and 

Wkcrbas,  The  National  Educational  Association  is  looked  upon,  and  justly,  as  the  natural  and  logical 
friead  of  cliildhood,  and  the  indorser  and  promoter  of  all  movements  looking  to  improvement  and  advance  in 
(dtication;  and 

Whbrbas,  There  is  great  need,  particularly  in  the  interest  of  children  and  other  learners  of  our  Ian* 
pnge,  that  cohesion,  organization,  and  standing  should  be  given  to  the  movement  for  simplifying  our  spelling 
(7  giving  it  wise,  capable,  and  influential  leadership ; 

Thertfort,  We,  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  at  this  our  annual  meeting,  recognizing  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  teachers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  now  open  to  them,  to 
issnre  the  steady  progress  of  this  movement  along  moderate,  reasonable,  and  practical  lines,  do  respectfully 
request  yoa  to  appoint  the  persons  named  below  as  a  permanent  commission  in  the  interest  of  the  movement 
tovavd  simplifying  our  spelling,  and  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $f  ,000  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  to  be 
used  in  whole  or  in  part  by  said  commission  in  such  way  as  it  may  judge  to  be  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
caofe,  the  appointment  and  appropriation  to  be  made  upon  the  following 

COMDmONS 

X.  That  the  commission  may  fill  all  vacancies  arising  in  its  body  or  in  its  offices  by  a  majority  vote,  cast 
by  maU  or  odMrwise,  as  may  seem  expedient,  and  it  may  elect  additional  members  at  its  discretion  and  establish 
mles  for  Its  orwn  government. 

a.  That  the  commisskm  shall  make  an  annual  report,  including  an  itemized  statement  of  expenditures, 

to  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  and  also  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciatioa. 

^,'»  T^*  **  money  appropriated  for  the  commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  National 
t^oKataoaal  Aaaoctitjon  upoQ  youchers  duly  signed  by  the  president  of  the  commission. 

^ ^"^  onased portion  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  in  any  one  year  may  be  used  in 
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MBMBBRS  OF  THR  COMMISSION  < 


William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  chancellor  of  th  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  president  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Steams,  professor  of  pedagogy.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  John  Dewey,  head  professor  of  pedagogy,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Ella  F.  Young,  assistant  professor  of  pedagogy,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

F.  A.  March,  professor  of  comparative  philology, 
Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  president  of  Chicago  Institute. 
E.  G.  Cooley«  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago. 
Lewis  H.  Jones,  superintendent  of  schools,  Qeveland. 


R.  G.  Boone,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cincinnati. 

Charles  M.  Jordan,  superintendent  of  schools,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Edward  Brooks,  superintendent  of  schools*  Phila- 
delphia. 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools,  Balti- 
more. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  editor  of  the  Inde^ndent, 

Melvil  Dewey,  director  of  the  state  library  and  home 
education  departments  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Henry  Holt,  publisher.  New  York. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Benjamin  E.  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the  Century 
Dictionary, 

James  MacAlister,  director  of  the  Drezd  Institute, 
Philadelphia. 


In  regard  to  the  names  just  read,  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  there  is  no  fiction 
or  guesswork  in  putting  them  on  this  list.  I  hold  In  my  hand  the  written  assent  to  serve 
on  this  commission,  if  it  is  appointed,  of  every  person  na^led  excepting  two.  They 
assented  orally,  and  are  in  the  audience,  and  can  speak  out  if  I  have  misunderstood  them. 

It  is  probably  well  at  the  outset  to  guard  against  any  misinterpretation  of  this  peti- 
tion. The  proposition  to  appoint  such  a  commission,  and  to  give  it  money  to  use  in  its 
discretion  in  the  interest  of  this  movement  to  rationalize  our  spelling,  appears  to  strike 
some  as  an  effort  to  create  a  committee  to  head  a  raid  against  our  orthographic  absurdi- 
ties, and  to  bombard  the  public  with  pleas  and  arguments  for  simplified  spelling  as 
vigorously  each  year  as  ^i,ooo  will  permit. 

There  is  no  such  thought  or  purpose  behind  this  proposition.  Does  any  member  of 
this  department  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  danger  that  Dr.  Harper,  or  Dr.  Draper, 
or  Superintendent  Cooley,  or  Dr.  Dewey,  or  any  other  person  named  on  this  commission, 
would  lend  himself  to  an  aggressive  or  an  offensive  propaganda  on  this  subject  ?  There 
is  not  a  single  zealot,  or  even  an  enthusiast,  on  the  list. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  composition  of  this  proposed  commission :  seven 
university  men,  all  of  them  well  known ;  seven  superintendents  of  large  systems ;  and  seven 
men  prominent  as  educators  or  editors,  or  in  some  other  line  of  work.  That  there  is  only 
one  lady  in  the  list  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  wanted  the  women  teachers  well  represented. 
I  proposed  to  several  eminent  women  in  the  best  way  I  knew,  but  only  one  accepted.  Is 
it  possible  that  anyone  can  fear  that  the  men  named  are  going  to  put  their  heads  together 
to  decide  what  changes  in  spelling  are  desirable,  and  then  keep  dinging  at  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  adopt  these  changes  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared  that  they  will  attempt  to  agitate  this 
question  or  to  accelerate  the  movement  already  started  without  using  good  sense,  without 
considering  the  danger  of  reaction,  of  creating  disgust,  of  intensifying  prejudice  ? 

Friends  have  remonstrated  against  urging  this  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  is  wise 
to  let  well  enough  alone;  that  the  most  dangerous  thing  for  the  reform  now  is  to  try  to 
hurry  it ;  that  we  must  wait  for  the  new  spellings  already  inaugurated  to  "  soak  in,"  and 
take  root,  if  you  will  excuse  the  mixed  metaphor.  Are  not  the  records  and  the  standing 
of  the  persons  named  ample  guarantee  that  they  understand  all  this  ?  that  they  know 
enough  not  to  make  the  fire  too  hot  for  the  broth  ?  For  thirty-five  years  I  have  advo- 
cated the  simplification  of  our  spelling  whenever  tit  occasion  has  offered.  For  twenty 
years  I  have  used  in  Intelligence  the  identical  spellings  which  this  association  ha$  adopted, 
and  I  am  using  no  more  today  than  I  did  at  first.  Why  ?  Simply  because  I  have  never 
felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  me  to  take  an  additional  advance  step.     You  may  be  sure 

>  Consent  to  serve  on  the  commission,  if  appointed,  was  received  after  adjournment  of  the  department 
from  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  United  States  senator  from  New  York,  and  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of 
primary  instruction,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I  would  take  no  hand  in  any  scheme  which  might  undo  what  I  have  so  long  labored  to 
help  to  build  up ;  in  any  scheme  that  might  tend  to  chill  the  sentiment  and  the  sym- 
pathies favorable  to  this  movement  which  are  just  beginning  to  warm  into  life.     No  such 
purpose  and  no  such  danger  lie  in  this  proposition.     The  business  and  professional 
records  of  the  men  and  women  named  in  this  list,  their  demonstrated  level -headedness  and 
good  sense,  are  ample  assurance  that  we  shall  not  put  the  cause  in  jeopardy  from  hasty, 
ill-advised,  or  overzealous  counsels  by  intrusting  them  with  the  leadership,  while  their 
eminence  and  standing  will  bring  immense  strength  to  the  cause  and  guarantee  modera- 
tion and  wisdom  in  promoting  it. 

Every  genuine  schoolmaster  must  have  Abraham  Lincoln's  faith  in  the  people. 
When  the  people  once  fully  understand  the  bearings  of  a  practical  question,  you  can 
safely  trust  their  decision.  The  great,  the  essential  thing  is  to  make  them  understand 
the  question.     Give  them  light,  and  you  need  not  fear  the  general  result. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  I  urge  the  appointment  of  this  commission.  One  main 
purpose  is  to  establish  a  bureau  of  light  and  publicity ;  to  evoke  a  voice  so  clear  and  wise 
and  moderate  and  authoritative  that  the  people  will  have  confidence  in  it  and  follow  it. 

There  is  need  in  the  movement  today  of  a  nerve  center,  to  which  information  and 
stimulus  will  be  communicated,  to  be  sent  out  again  as  inspiration  and  impulse ;  a  central 
body  to  receive  and  consider  all  reform  suggestions,  to  publish  such  as  it  deems  wise  and 
practicable,  and  thus  to  bring  into  touch  with  each  other  all  the  elements  which  favor  the 
simplifying  of  our  spelling. 

The  simple  appointment  and  announcement  of  a  commission  composed  of  such 
scholars  and  leaders  of  thought  would  in  itself  be  a  most  potent  influence  in  liberating 
^d  evoking  spelling-reform  sympathies  and  developing  sentiment  in  its  support.  If 
iiothing  else  were  done  than  to  cause  this  commission,  representative  of  the  great  body 
of  teachers,  to  stand  forth  clearly  before  the  people  as  both  an  umpire  and  a  leader  in  the 
purposeful  evolution  of  rational  spelling,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  money  which  it  is 
proposed  to  spend. 

Such  a  commission,  standing  as  sponsor  for  the  intelligent  and  reasonable  and  wise 
direction  of  this  movement,  would  give  character  and  standing  to  it  which  would  be  of 
great  advantage.  It  would  give  the  cause  recognition  as  a  thing  feasible  and  desirable, 
and  to  be  encouraged  by  all  progressive  social  forces. 

The  best  scholars  and  veducators  of  this  country,  and  of  England,  are  practically  a 
unit  in  believing  in  the  simplifying  of  our  spelling,  differing  only  as  to  degree  and 
methods.  They  have  never  taken  or  been  encouraged  to  take  active  charge  of  the  move- 
ment. Thru  the  agency  of  this  commission  scholars,  educators,  men  of  character  and 
stability  and  influence,  free  from  all  suspicion  of  overzeal  or  immoderateness  will  have 
the  movement  in  hand.  The  weight  of  their  advice  and  influence  will  harmonize  the 
divergent  views  as  to  methods  of  procedure  and  bring  into  unison  all  elements  favorable 
to  reform. 

Such  a  commission  would  save  the  cause  from  its  unwise  friends  and  convince  the 
public  that  there  is  a  simplification  of  spelling  which  is  moderate,  feasible,  and  progres- 
sive, which  is  approved  by  scholars  and  educators,  and  which  all  sensible  men  and  women 
can  safely  indorse  and  encourage. 

Today  there  is  little  concert  of  action  among  the  friends  of  simplified  spelling.     No 
supporter  of  the  cause  can  learn,  except  by  chance,  of  other  supporters.     A  great  many 
people  who  arc  really  in  sympathy  with  it  take  no  practical  steps  to  help  it  because  they 
hear  no  voice  of  recognized  wisdom  and  of  commanding  influence  to  lead  them.     There 
is  the  greatest  need  of  a  head  center  to  which  all  may  look  for  guidance  and  advice.     To 
create  such  a  committee,  for  wise  counsel  and  for  judicious  encouragement  of  the  move- 
ment, is  the  object  of  this  effort.     It  would  install  a  moderator  and  leader,  whose  moral 
weight  and  authority  would  hold  the  enthusiasts  in  check  and  attract  sympathy  to  the 
cause.    It  would  gi>e  cohesion,  stabUity,  organization,  and  standing  to  the  movement. 
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We  are  all  agreed  that  simplified  spelling  can  and  will  come  only  as  a  process  of 
development.  But  it  will  never  come  thru  a  blind,  unguided,  accidental,  haphazard 
development.  It  will  come  only  thru  a  development  which  is  guided  and  conscious  on 
somebody*s  part.  An  evolution  that  is  intelligent  and  purposeful,  which  is  directed 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  some  one,  or  of  some  many,  is  the  only  evolution,  whether 
slow  or  rapid,  which  will  ultimately  give  us  rational  spelling.  So  far  the  movement  has 
progressed  by  uncertain  steps,  according  as  the  suggestions  of  Noah  Webster,  or  of  the 
philological  societies,  or  of  the  National  Educational  Association  have  been  accepted  and 
acted  upon.  But  there  is  need  of  a  matured  plan,  a  far-reaching  purpose,  framed  on 
moderate  and  intelligent  lines,  by  which  all  can  work  who  believe  in  the  end  sought. 
One  good  step  has  already  been  taken  thru  the  initiative  of  this  department.  Sooner  or 
later  a  next  step  must  be  taken,  and  a  next,  and  a  next,  and  a  next,  until  the  grand  con- 
summation is  reached — simple  phonetic  spelling. 

Now,  what  shall  be  the  next  step  ?  Who  shall  determine  it  ?  Shall  it  be  the  change 
of  ph  to  ff  the  reduction  of  double  consonants  to  one  ?  the  omission  of  the  final  e  when 
phonetically  useless  or  misleading  ?  What  it  shall  be  is  plainly  a  question  of  mere  expe- 
diency. Who  shall  decide  it  ?  Is  the  time  ripe  to  inaugurate  one  or  all  of  these  changes  ? 
These  questions  some  time  must  be  decided.  Is  it  wise  to  leave  them  to  be  brought  up 
in  this  department  as  the  spirit  may  move  a  member,  and  let  them  be  decided  by  vote 
according  as  one  influence  or  another  happens  to  predominate  at  the  moment,  without 
reference  to  any  comprehensive  plan,  and  without  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  time  ?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  It  would  certainly  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  place  this  whole  matter  of  controlling  and  promoting  this  movement  for  sim- 
plifying our  spelling  in  the  hands  of  a  selected  body  of  capable,  trustworthy,  representa- 
tive, earnest  men,  such  as  are  nominated  in  this  petition. 

The  objections  urged  against  adopting  this  petition  may  all  be  grouped  under  one 
head,  viz.:  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  espouse,  much 
les.s  to  spend  money  on,  any  particular  cause  in  regard  to  which  any  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  its  members.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  why  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
general  purpose  and  character  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  put  its  immense 
influence  and  its  wise  directing  hand  behind  this  important  movement  and  keep  them 
there.  It  is  as  distinctly  a  movement  in  the  interest  of  education  as  any  that  can  be 
named.  It  is  the  interests  of  our  children,  not  only  of  the;  present,  but  of  innumerable 
generations  to  come,  and  of  others  who  have  to  learn  our  language,  which  constitute  the 
great  argument  in  favor  of  this  reform. 

Primarily  this  whole  question  is  an  educational  question,  and  if  it  may  not  properly 
enlist  the  earnest  effort  and  sympathy  of  this  body  and  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  general,  I  do  not  know  for  what  these  organizations  exist.  The  teachers  of  the 
country,  represented  by  their  superintendents,  are  the  most  logical  element  in  the  com- 
munity, not  only  to  move  in  this  matter  of  simplifying  spelling,  as  they  have  done,  but 
also  to  see  that  good  and  wise  leadership  is  provided  and  kept  at  the  head.  Is  there  a 
cause  in  the  line  of  progress  and  reform  more  appropriate  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  foster,  a  cause  more  fit  and  logical  for  it  to  spend  some  of  its  money  upon  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  the  superintendents  are  not  at  one  on  this  question,  nor  are  the  great 
mass  of  teachers.  So  far  as  the  mass  of  teachers  are  concemed,  they  are  loyal  to  their 
superintendents.  Let  them  know  where  the  superintendents,  as  a  body,  stand  on  any 
educational  question,  and  you  will  find  the  teachers  with  them.  It  would  be  deplorable 
and  unnatural  if  it  were  not  so. 

So  far  as  this  body  of  superintendents  is  concerned,  and  also  the  Board  of  Directors, 
who  have  the  final  voice,  the  question  is  simply  one  of  majority  rule.  Why  should  it  not 
be  ?  Did  ever  any  great  movement  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  command  unanimous 
support  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  say  that  this  organization  should  never  actively  support 
any  measure  upon  which  its  members  are  not  all  agreed  ? 
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Such  a  principle  is  un-American ;  it  is  unreasonable.    It  would  render  human  progress 
impossible.    If  the  influence  and  weight  of  this  body  of  educators  are  never  cast  in  support 
of  any  measure  until  that  measure  has  the  support  of  all  our  members,  the  cause  of  human 
progress  and  improvement  will  never  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  or  to  this  department    When  this  body,  or  any  other  like  body  of  sin- 
cere, earnest,  but  fallible  human  beings,  becomes  unanimous  in  support  of  any  advance 
step,  the  evidence  will  be  clear  that  the  movement  has  got  beyond  the  need  of  such  sup- 
port.  If  a  majority  favors  this  petition,  the  minority  ought  to — and  they  will — acquiesce. 
It  is  absurd  to  ask  for  delay  until  the  minority  approves.     Let  the  majority  rule,  and 
don't  say  it  would  be  unwise  and  injudicious  to  adopt  this  petition  just  because  we  are 
not  all  agreed.    The  afEairs  of  this  world  cannot  be  run  on  the  unanimity  plan.     In  the 
slang  of  the  street,  the  band-wagon  of  progress  comes  along,  and  those  who  refuse  to 
jump  in  are  left  to  trudge  along  by  themselves. 

Testimony  and  experience  are  all  on  the  side  of  simplified  spelling,  both  that  it  is 
feasible  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  it  is  desirable.  Not  a  single  philologist  in 
this  country  or  in  England  can  be  named  who  is  not  unequivocally  in  favor  of  amending 
our  spelling.  These  experts  say  boldly  and  with  one  voice  that  the  science  of  etymology 
will  gain  more  than  it  will  lose  by  the  adoption  of  phonetic  spelling,  and,  whether  this 
were  so  or  not,  they  say,  and  have  said  for  years,  that  our  spelling  can  be  simplified,  and 
that  it  should  be. 

On  this  point  of  etymological  or  historical  spelling  the  argument  is  absolutely  closed, 
as  ereiyone  must  admit  who  is  familiar  with  the  literature  on  this  subject  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Conservatism,  reverence  for  what  is  old  and  established,  was  wisely  made 
I  powerful  factor  in  human  nature.  I  would  not  show  it  disrespect.  I  only  insist  that 
on  this  question  it  shall  stand  squarely  on  its  own  ground ;  that  it  shall  not  base  its  oppo- 
sitbn  to  change  in  our  spelling  upon  any  false  position,  but  solely  upon  the  only  honest 
ground  which  is  left  to  it,  viz.,  that  our  present  spelling  is  here,  we've  learned  it,  it  is  ours, 
it  should  be  preserved  because  it  is  established,  and  on  this  ground  any  change  in  it  must 
be  opposed. 

That  plea  we  can  all  respect.  It  comes  home  to  everyone  of  us.  But  is  this  plea 
sufficient,  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  burden  imposed  by  our  present  spelling  upon 
every  child  and  adult  who  has  to  learn  to  read  and  write  English,  to  justify  this  body  in 
refusing  to  indorse  this  movement  and  to  give  it  the  full  and  wise  support  proposed  in 
the  petition  ?  My  faith  in  the  humanity  and  strong  common-sense  of  our  superintendents 
and  educators  makes  me  believe  that  the  coming  vote  will  show  that  the  plea  of  conserva- 
tism must  give  way  before  the  command  of  duty,  the  duty  to  let  our  children  share  in  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  the  progress  and  improvement  which  are  so  marked  in  every 
other  field  of  our  modem  life. 

Some  oppose  this  petition  on  the  ground  that  the  reform  is  now  making  progress, 
and  that  the  establishment  of  this  commission  might  endanger  all  that  has  been  gained. 
I  do  not  share  any  such  fear.  If  I  understand  the  school  superintendents  of  this  country, 
they  believe  in  progress,  in  a  wise,  moderate,  steady,  and  sound  advance,  in  every  phase 
of  education. 

The  action  of  the  National  Educational  Association  two  years  ago  was  the  first 
practical  step  in  leadership  of  this  movement  by  an  influential  body.  Has  not  the 
result  more  than  justified  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  this  department  in  taking  that 
initial  step  at  Indianapolis,  instructing  the  Secretary  in  printing  its  proceedings  to  adopt 
such  simplified  spellings  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by  Dr.  Harris,  Superintendent  Soldan, 
and  Superintendent  Balliet  ?  Did  any  harm  to  the  cause  result  from  that  action  ?  Could 
any  larger  success  be  asked  for  under  all  the  circumstances  than  has  followed  that  first 
step  ?  It  shows  what  may  be  expected  if  a  commission  fairly  representing  the  learning, 
the  social  weight,  the  business  success,  and  the  educational  strength  of  the  country  should 
stand  forth,  at  the  command  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  as  the  avowed 
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sponsor  and  promoter,  not  of  unwise  and  harmful  agitation,  but  of  sound,  moderate,  and 
practical  steps ;  of  intelligent,  conservative,  and  matured  plans  and  policies  for  nourishing 
spelling-reform  sentiment  and  of  helping  toward  the  end  sought.  Even  the  publication 
broadcast  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  this  commission  as  standing  sponsor  in  a  defi- 
nite way  for  wise  and  sane  efforts  in  favor  of  rational  spelling  would  be  a  most  worthy 
thing  for  this  association  to  accomplish. 

When  four  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  that  first  resolution  in  this  body, 
the  same  objections  were  raised  as  now.  Friends  of  spelling  reform  advised  me  to  desist, 
not  to  introduce  the  resolution.  It  would  stir  up  a  muss.  It  would  do  no  good.  It 
would  be  defeated.  I  would  hurt  the  cause.  Only  one  man  knows  how  near  that  reso- 
lution, after  being  prepared,  came  to  going  into  the  hotel  grate  that  February  morning  in 
1897.  It  was  an  anxious  time  until  by  an  unquestioned  majority  the  resolution  was 
passed  and  the  committee  was  appointed.  If  the  counsel  which  is  so  determined  now 
had  prevailed  then,  nothing  would  have  been  done  and  the  encouraging  progress  of  the 
last  four  years  would  not  have  taken  place. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  persist  in  presenting  and  urging  this  matter  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  arrayed  against  it.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this  body,  which  it  owes  to 
itself  and  to  the  children,  to  take  hold  of  this  movement  and  give  it  character,  and  stand- 
ing, and  intelligent  and  wise  direction. 

Objection  is  made  to  spending  the  money  of  the  association  for  such  a  purpose. 
Why?  The  association  has  a  fund  of  nearly  ^90,000.  What  was  it  raised  for  ?  Who 
will  tell  ?  It  has  come  into  the  treasury  from  membership  fees  without  any  specific  pur- 
pose. Each  one  has  done  his  share  in  accumulating  it.  I  think  no  one  will  question 
that  I  have  done  mine.  What  member  or  set  of  members  have  a  right  to  set  up  their 
authority  and  pronounce  this  proposed  appropriation  as  an  illegitimate  use  or  waste  of 
the  association's  funds  ?  Clearly  that  money  is  eligible  for  any  use  which  is  germane  to 
the  grand  purpose  of  this  organization.  What  is  that  purpose  ?  The  preamble  to  our 
constitution  distinctly  declares  that  object  to  be  (I  quote  the  words)  "  to  promote  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States."  Can  any  proposition  now  before  the 
public  be  named  which,  if  adopted,  would  do  as  much,  or  a  tenth  part  as  much,  "to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  popular  education  "  as  the  simplifying  of  our  spelling,  making  it  con- 
sistent and  rational  ?  Every  man  and  woman  here  knows  that,  simple  and  easy  to  learn 
as  is  our  English  speech,  the  language  that  we  speak  with  the  voice,  our  irregular  and 
illogical  spelling  is  a  very  serious  and  wholly  needless  hindrance  in  the  wayf9f,j%>«ry 
child  or  adult  who  undertakes  to  learn  to  read  and  write  it.  There  is  no  educa|^9i)i^ 
reform  or  improvement  that,  in  helpfulness  for  the  young  and  in  easing  the  process  of 
primary  education,  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  rationalizing  of  our  spelling. 
The  National  Educational  Association  has  never  spent  a  dollar  which  was  spent  more 
wisely  and  legitimately  than  would  be  the  money  asked  for  in  this  petition.  There  is  no 
cause  now  ripe  for  the  attention  of  this  department  and  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  upon  which  the  small  amount  of  money  named  could  be  spent  more  judi- 
ciously and  effectively. 

But  what  will  the  commission  want  money  for  ?  is  asked.  Consider  that  the  men 
and  women  who  have  consented  to  act  on  this  commission,  if  it  is  appointed,  are,  every- 
one of  them,  busy  to  the  last  degree  with  the  affairs  of  their  own  office  or  business.  If 
this  commission  is  appointed,  it  will  find  work  to  do,  you  may  be  sure.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  this  work  will  have  to  be  done  largely  by  correspondence.  Can  these  members 
be  asked  to  pay  their  own  postage  and  stationery  ?  So,  to  start  with,  there  is  stationery 
to  be  provided,  and  printing,  and  a  competent  stenographer-clerk  to  work  under  the 
president's  direction.  There  must  be  conferences  and  reports,  etc.  The  sum  named  is 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  work  which  will  develop.  But  there  is  ground  for 
hope  that  after  the  commission  once  gets  to  work,  and  its  beneficent  object  becomes 
understood  by  our  philanthropic  millionaires,  funds  will  come  to  it  sufficient  to  enable  it 
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to  carry  on  its  work  efficiently.     Certainly  no  one  fears  that  any  money  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  this  commission  will  be  spent  in  junketing,  or  wasted  in  any  way. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  a  general  answer  to  all  fears  and  objections,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  petition  to  the  Board  of  Directors  does  not  commit  the  association 
or  the  commission  to  any  particular  policy  or  opinion  whatever  in  regard  to  spelling 
reform  or  its  promotion.    Everything  is  left  absolutely  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission. 
In  my  correspondence  with  them  this  point  was  made  very  plain.     If  a  majority  of  its 
members  should  share  the  fear  of  some  of  our  friends  that  any  proposition  for  even  gentle 
agitation  now  would  jeopardize  what  has  already  been  gained,  the  commission  could  so 
auiounce,  and  matters  would  undoubtedly  remain  as  they  are.     No  reformer  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  think  of  urging  steps  which  a  committee  of  such  men  would  not  approve.   If 
the  committee  should  deem  it  best  for  the  present  to  do  no  more  than  discreetly  to  encourage 
And  promote  the  use  of  the  changes  now  before  the  public,  for  one  I  should  think  it  wise, 
b  this  one  particular  alone  the  commission  could  do  very  effective  service  for  many  months. 
These  gentlemen  are  nominated  as  known  and  avowed  friends  to  the  cause  of  sim- 
plifying our  spelling,  with  the  expectation  and  understanding  that  they  will  advise  and 
Uke  such  steps  only  as  they  think  wise.     If  their  judgment  is  against  agitation  or  any 
other  step,  they  will  act  accordingly.     If  they  deem  it  wise  to  agitate  the  matter  in  any 
way,  it  will  be  their  duty,  and  they  will  be  expected  to  do  so.    Is  there  any  superintendent 
who  cannot  absolutely  trust  such  a  set  of  men  to  handle  this  question,  or  who  cannot 
agree  to  follow  their  leadership  ? 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  the  petition. 

John  MacDonald,  editor  of  Western  School  Journal,  Topeka,  Kan. — We  read  that 
"in  the  beginning  it  was  said,  'Let  there  be  light,'  and  there  was  light."  A  few  of  the 
brethren  met  in  Washington  in  1898  and  said,  "Let  there  be  orthography,"  and  there 
was  orthography.  By  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  seventeen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  eighteen  men  undertook  to  say  to  1 50,000,000  people  how  they  should  spell 
twelve  English  words.  What  effect  has  that  attempt  had  upon  the  English-speaking 
world?  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  76,000,000  of  people  in  the  United  States  ?  What 
effect  upon  the  American  press  ?  The  main  effects  seem  to  have  been  that  the  reform  is 
supported  by  two  or  three  educational  journals.  Our  reforming  brethren  might  say  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture  :  '*  We  have  piped  unto 
you,  bnt  ye  have  not  danced." 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  reform  still  farther  thru  the  agency  of  a  committee 
of  prominent  educators.  We  might  meet  that  by  saying  that  ''  great  men  are  not  always 
vise,  neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment." 

It  is  easy  to  say  from  this  platform  that  all  the  philologists  are  in  favor  of  the  spell- 
uig-reform  movement,  but  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  not  a  single  name  has  been  given 
here  this  morning  as  favoring  it. 

English  orthography  is  assuredly  the  most  rugged  in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  out- 
come of  the  ruggedness,  character,  and  characteristics  of  the  English-speaking  people. 
I  maintain  that  there  is  no  demand  for  a  reform  of  this  kind.  I  am  opposed  to  depreda- 
tions on  the  English  language  and  hope  the  depredators,  like  him  we  read  of  in  the 
wcred  writings,  may  soon  be  **  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds." 

Principal  E.  B.  Prettyman,  of  Maryland. —  Every  time  I  have  seen  any  of  the 

twcWc  amended  spellings  in  educational  journals  I  have  been  greatly  annoyed.      The 

speUmg  of  the  English  language  has  gone  on  to  change  in  a  natural  way.     It  came 

about  thro  one  plain,  natural  law— the  law  of   the  best   usage.      There   have  been 

n»any  changes  since  Chaucer's  time,  and  these  have  come  about  thru  the  operation  of 

.    1*^  of  usage.    Many  changes  were  suggested  in  earlier  editions  of   Websier^s  Dic- 

'^'y.  but  they  were  not  all  accepted  by  scholars.     Many  were  ignored  by  literary  men 

•*=^olaii,  and  10  were  finally  abandoned. 
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We  are  a  great  people,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  ignore,  or  to  propose  for  reform, 
what  the  great  men  of  England  regard  as  good  English  speech.  I  say :  Let  well  enough 
alone.  Let  the  law  work  out  the  changes  surely  and  beautifully,  as  it  will  do.  The  old 
rule  of  the  best  usage  should  continue  to  prevail  just  as  it  has  done. 

President  F.  W.  Parker,  Chicago  Institute. —  The  evidence  on  this  question  is 
all  in,  and  the  ridicule  as  well,  and  it  is  all  on  one  side  —  all  on  the  side  of  the  child. 
The  children  should  learn  to  read  and  express  thought  without  the  handicap  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation  of  our  unphonetic  language. 

The  manner  of  spelling  words  is  simply  fashion.  Fashion  changes,  and  why  should 
not  fashion  in  spelling  change  ?  This  is  a  question  of  intelligent  education.  Thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  necessarily  every  year  in  teaching  children  how  to  spell  anomalous 
words.  Think  of  the  waste  of  time !  Ask  the  teachers  and  they  say :  ''We  must  spend  time 
on  spelling  which  we  should  devote  to  more  important  things,  as  geography,  history,  lit- 
erature." There  is  no  argument  against  this  movement  except  tradition.  What  would  it 
give  us  ?  O  think  what  it  would  give  us  in  the  first  three  years !  Give  the  children  release 
from  bondage  !  Think  of  the  millions  who  are  to  learn  to  spell  the  English  language  —  the 
people  of  our  new  possessions !  Think  of  the  difficulties  they  will  confront  in  acquiring 
a  mastery  of  our  wretched  orthography !  What  arguments  are  made  against  this  reform  ? 
Just  the  argument  that  it  is  wise  to  stand  by  the  old.  We  must  bring  the  force  of  this 
higher  educational  power  to  bear  upon  this  question.  If  we  do  not  save  the  children,  who 
will? 

Slosson  Thompson,  of  the  Chicago  Times- Herald,— Mr.  Chairman:  So  long  as 
the  advocates  of  the  disfigurement  of  the  English  language  confined  their  eCForts  to 
printing  their  appeals  in  such  magazines  and  periodicals  as  had  space  to  waste  on  a 
futile  kicking  against  the  prickles  of  learning,  there  was  no  need  for  anyone  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  his  mother-tongue.  Adopting  the  lofty  style  of  the  only 
truly  great  lexicographer:  "Sir,  the  orthography  of  the  English  language  needs  no 
defense."  It  stands,  what  it  is,  glorious  and  unapproachable  in  its  incongruity,  match- 
less in  the  potency  and  picturesqueness  of  its  irregularities.  I  revere  it  for  its  unmastered 
difficulties,  its  verbal  snares  and  pitfalls,  its  inexplicable  spelling,  and  its  sweet  unrea- 
sonableness.   I  love  it  for  the  enemies  it  has  made  —  and  overwhelmed. 

English  is  not  a  perfect  language.  Heaven  preserve  it  from  the  canker  of  perfec- 
tion I  The  perfect  languages  aie  all  dead.  Regularity  and  reforms  killed  them.  The 
irregular,  unscientific  English  has  outstripped  every  other  living  language.  It  has 
strangled  Volapiik,  the  ideal  language  of  the  spelling  reformers,  in  its  cradle. 

But  when  the  spelling  reformers  ask  a  representative  body  like  this  to  expend 
^5,000  upon  an  undertaking  to  which  the  knight-errantry  of  Don  Quixote  was  sanity,  it  is 
time  the  common-sense  of  the  English-speaking  multitude  was  heard  in  protest.  By  the 
way,  how  would  the  spelling  reformers  spell  Don  Quixote  ? 

I  would  be  the  last  man  to  rob  Mr.  Vaile  of  his  rattle.  Let  him  play  with  it.  But 
when  he  asks  a  body  of  men  devoted  to  teaching  the  English  language  to  appropriate 
money  to  introduce  scientific  confusion  of  tongues  into  their  teaching,  I  submit  that  he  is 
trespassing  on  hallowed  grounds.  If  Mr.  Vaile  were  an  arboriculturist  as  he  is  a  verbali- 
culturist,  he  would  prune  the  beauties  out  of  our  forests^ he  would  trim  the  maple  and  oak 
leaves  of  their  distinctive  glories,  pluck  the  odd  leaf  from  the  clover  and  shamrock,  and 
put  every  trunk,  limb,  and  branch  of  nature  into  a  plaster  cast. 

I  suppose  if  educated  Chicago  were  canvassed  for  the  one  man  who  by  inveterate 
instinct  and  perverse  practice  spells  English  most  incorrectly  at  every  opportunity,  and 
makes  opportunities  where  they  do  not  occur,  I  should  have  been  its  first  choice.  For 
twenty-seven  years  of  daily  newspaper  work  my  spelling  has  been  the  despair  of  type- 
setters in  three  cities.  But  in  all  that  time  —  blundering  along,  strewing  my  way  with  the 
fragments  of  the  late  queen's  English  — will  you  believe  it,  I  cannot  remember  now  to 
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Let  me  put  this  indictment  of  a  monstrous  system  more  plainly.  Spelling  by 
the  Yisaalizing  method  requires  the  child  to  identify  arbitrary  signs  for  innumerable 
things. 

Spelling  by  the  system  of  our  fathers  required  us  to  know  only  twenty-six  arbitrary 
signs  by  which  we  can  construct  the  names  of  everything  in  heaven  above  and  in  earth 
beneath  and  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 

Professor  Clark,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  recently  gave  an  account  of  the 
failnre  of  a  class  of  191  to  pass  an  examination  in  spelling  150  ordinary  words.  He  pro- 
doced  the  list  in  proof  that  the  words  were  in  ordinary  use.  I  have  tried  it  on  several  of 
my  acquaintances  of  the  generation  which  learned  spelling  and  also  definition  from  the 
old-fashioned  spelling-book.  Not  one  of  them  stumbled  over  more  than  five  words,  and 
one  of  these  was  **  Philippine,"  which  is  a  trick  word.  And  yet  153  of  that  class  of 
191  fresh  from  their  studies  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  notwithstanding  there  was 
an  allowance  of  twenty  errors  per  paper.  One  of  the  graduates  of  the  modern  system  of 
spelling  without  letters  incorrectly  "  visualized  "  77  words  out  of  150.  The  man  who  first 
invented  and  went  about  advising  "  visualization "  ought  to  be  indicted  for  larceny  of 
the  first  principle  of  education.  Verbal  and  literal  iteration  —  that  alone  can  store  the 
memory  with  indelible  and  instantly  available  impressions. 

But,  gentlemen,  spelling  reformers  are  humbugs.  What  they  propose  is  not  reform. 
It  is  mere  freak  abbreviation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  twelve  words  which  the  National 
Educational  Association  indorsed  as  a  feeler  three  years  ago :  program,  tho,  altho,  thoro, 
thorofare,  thru,  thniout,  catalog,  prolog,  decalog,  demagog,  pedagog. 

There  is  not  an  idea  of  reform  or  genuine  simplification  in  one  of  these.  Many  of 
them  have  been  used  time  out  of  mind  with  the  apostrophe.  The  reformers  are  fond  of 
telling  the  story  of  the  man  who  said  he  never  really  understood  the  meanness  of  the 
term  "demagogue"  until  he  saw  it  spelled  without  the  final  ue.  That  man  had  a  latent 
^  sense  of  the  true  dignity  of  words,  and  the  reformer  who  first  invented  the  story  was  so 
intent  on  his  little  point  that  he  did  not  appreciate  how  the  same  abbreviation  in  spelling 
iB^e  caialog,  protof^^  decalog,  and  pedagog  look  like  so  many  bumps  on  a  log,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  like  so  many  kites  without  tails.  They  are  rudderless  words,  without 
pride  of  ancestry  or  dignity  of  form.  In  at  least  two  of  the  words  mentioned  above  the 
reformers  have  not  followed  their  own  pretense  of  spelling  phonetically,  since  th-o-r-o 
does  not  spell  thorough,  and  th-o-r-o-f-a-r-e  does  not  spell  thoroughfare. 

fittt  what  impression  has  spelling  reform  made  on  English  during  the  past  twenty 
/ears  ?  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether  you  believe  the  dent  is  any  deeper  now  than  it 
vas  when  that  March  hare  from  Lafayette  started  the  raid  to  make  a  printed  page  of 
English  look  like  a  bad  case  of  delirium  tremens  superinduced  by  an  overdose  of  gin 
fizzes  of  £fs  and  Jays  and  Zees. 

Today,  thank  heaven,  the  English  language  is  flourishing  like  an  ever-green  bay  tree. 
The  new  International  Dictionary,  made  necessary  after  only  ten  years  since  the  preced- 
ing revision,  claims  to  have  25,000  additional  words.  It  is  still  the  standard  American 
dictionary  in  court  and  counting-room.  It  still  adheres  to  the  correct  principle  of 
dictionary-making,  and  gives  the  language  as  it  is,  and  not  as  this  or  that  spelling 
deformer  would  make  it. 

To  teach  the  language  as  it  is,  I  take  it,  is  the  simple,  plain  duty  of  the  public  schools 
of  America.  No  matter  how  we  may  individually  think  it  should  be  spelled,  we  must 
accept  spelling,  backed  as  it  is  by  tradition,  by  growth,  by  history,  by  etymology,  and  by 
the  printed  literature  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  a  multitude 
of  books  no  man  can  number.  It  is  downright  profanation  to  think  of  making  old  junk 
of  printed  English  books  since  the  days  of  Edmund  Spenser. 

We  must  adhere  to  a  single  common  standard  in  spelling  as  in  money  and  morals. 
It  is  your  duty  to  set  your  faces  like  flint  against  the  attempt  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  con- 
fosion  in  the  spelling-books  of  the  republic.     Reform  the  methods  of  teaching  spelling  ; 
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printed  English.    Let  me  illustrate.     Yon  all  know  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corin- 
thians : 

X.  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

a.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  msrsteries,  and  all  knowledge ;  and  though 
I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing. 

3.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

I  need  read  no  more.  You  know  how  disastrous  has  been  the  attempt  to  substitute 
the  word  "love"  for  "charity"  in  this  passage.  Let  the  reformers  have  their  way  with 
spelling  the  word  "  though,"  let  them  spell  "  prophecy  "  with  an  /,  and  the  ofEense  to  the 
eye  would  be  almost  as  great  as  was  revision  of  "  charity  "  to  the  ear  and  heart  of  every 
lover  of  English  literature. 

The  spelling  reformers  of  today  have  not  the  plea  of  discovery  or  invention  to  offer 
for  their  crusade.  Artemus  Ward,  Orphus  C.  Kerr,  Josh  Billings,  and  Petroleum  B. 
Nasby  took  phonetic  liberties  with  the  English  tongue,  besides  which  their  tentative 
reforms  are  like  glow-worms  to  the  blazing  sun.  These  truly  clever  professors  of  sloth 
and  illiteracy  had  the  courage  of  their  calling.  They  knew  that  the  road  to  literary  fame 
and  fortune  by  the  beaten  road  of  original  thought  and  verbal  distinction  was  a  long  and 
hard  one  to  travel.  They  realized  that  bad  spelling  was  the  protest  of  the  multitude 
against  the  superior  attainments  of  the  industrious  few,  and  therefore  they  adopted  the 
system  of  our  friends,  the  spelling  reformers,  as  their  short-cut  to  the  hearts  and  dollars 
of  their  countrymen. 

But  do  not  conclude  that  A.  Ward,  Office  Seeker,  Billings,  and  Nasby  were  the  original 
spelling  reformers.  The  species  has  flourished  in  every  age,  since  illiteracy  provided  an 
easy  and  humorous  foil  to  learning.  Shakespeare  and  the  dramatists  of  his  time  showed 
themselves  masters  of  the  phonetic  trick  three  hundred  years  before  Artemus  Ward  con- 
vulsed two  nations  by  spelling  '*  before  "  with  a  letter  and  a  figure.  What  we  need  is 
not  a  reform  in  the  spelling  of  the  English  tongue,  but  a  reaction  against  the  ghastly 
failure  to  teach  spelling  in  our  schools  at  all.  I  was  going  to  say  a  reform  in  the  method 
of  teaching  spelling  in  our  schools.  But,  thanks  to  the  professors,  they  have  no  methods. 
Our  children  are  no  longer  taught  to  spell.  They  visualize  words.  That  is  to  say,  they  do 
not  spell  cat  c-a-t,  or  dog  d-o-g.  They  see  the  word  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  are 
told  to  associate  it  with  the  animal  it  represents.  Of  course,  there  is  not  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  a  dog  or  a  cat  in  the  form  of  the  written  word.  So  when  your  daughter 
comes  to  write  "  the  cat  killed  the  rat,"  you  are  in  luck  if  she  does  not  write,  "  the  cow 
licked  the  can."  When  this  visualization  gets  beyond  simple  objects  it  is  necessarily 
absolutely  and  hopelessly  at  sea.  Last  summer  my  little  girl  of  nine  years,  writing  from 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  wrote,  "  the  tid  was  firy  lo,"  and  also  that  "  the  water  was  firy 
kol."  She  had  her  own  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  She  composes  with  natural  facility, 
and  her  letters  are  a  joy  to  all  her  grown-up  correspondents.  But  they  are  making  her 
mother  gray  before  her  time. 

Now,  spelling,  as  taught  in  our  public  schools,  is  an  attempt  to  revert  to  the  Egyptian 
system  of  hieroglyphics.  It  would  make  bricks  without  straw — words  without  letters. 
It  does  not  make  each  word  consist  of  so  many  movable  characters,  but  seeks  to  make  each 
word  a  symbol.  In  this  way  our  children  are  being  taught  by  the  Chinese  method  which 
requires  a  sign  for  every  word.  A  printing  establishment  in  China  has  to  have  fonts 
containing  thousands  of  separate  and  distinct  characters,  where  the  American  com- 
positor can  set  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  from  a  single  font  of  type  containing 
only  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  is  the  system  wh|ch  the  visualists  are 
forcing  upon  the  innocent  but  doomed  children  of  Chicago.  They  are  seeking  to  mftke 
them  fill  their  little  minds  with  the  association  of  ideas  between  printed  words  and  myriads 
of  objects,  or  ideas,  for  which  they  stand. 
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Even  the  teachers  must  know  the  standard  spelling  as  well  as  the  new,  especially  when 
they  come  to  make  application  for  places.  Every  new  spelling  authorized  adds  to  the 
task  of  learning  to  spell,  and  so  the  burden  is  not  to  be  lifted  in  this  way.  The  children 
are  obliged  to  learn  to  spell  English  words  as  they  are  now  written.  It  will  take  one 
handred  years  to  change  the  spelling  of  as  many  words,  so  that  the  new  spelling  will 
tike  the  place  of  the  old  in  English  literature. 

This  is  not  a  proper  work  for  this  association.  It  is  not  its  function.  Spelling 
reform  is  not  a  definite  and  clear  means  of  promoting  popular  education,  as  already 
shown.  This  National  Educational  Association  should  be  kept  free  from  the  responsi- 
bility and  annoyance  of  a  commission  reporting  changes  in  spelling  from  year  to 
year.  The  funds  of  the  association  should  not  be  used  to  promote  such  a  reform. 
Let  it  be  left  to  the  philological  and  spelling-reform  societies  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain. 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O.  —  My  name  was  placed  on  this  com- 
mittee with  my  consent,  but  I  came  to  this  meeting  with  no  enthusiasm  for  this  move- 
ment.  Since  hearing  the  lack  of  argument  upon  the  other  side,  I  am  heartily  in  favor 

of  it. 

» 

Siperintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Albany,  N.  Y.— At  the  Washington 
meeting,  when  this  question  came  up,  I  was  one  of  the  seventeen  to  vote  against  the 
reform.  I  am  still  opposed  to  it.  An  arithmetician  has  figured  out  that  it  would  take 
25i0O0  years  to  bring  about  the  assimilation  of  the  twelve  amended  spellings  into  our 

language. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.'  —  One  of  the 

gentlemen  who  have  spoken  this  morning  has  stated  that  the  spelling  reform  dates  back 

iwenty-fivc  or  thirty  years  in  this  country.     He  refers  to  the  movement  as  initiated  by  the 

action  of  the  Philological  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  the  indorsement  of  its  action 

by  the  Philological  Association  in  America  —  the  spelling  reform  itself  is  twice  as  old. 

It  originated  chiefly  in  the  work  of  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity 

Allege  in  Cambridge  in  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century.     It  was  his  sound 

^vice  and  deep  skill  in  {Phonetics  that  Isaac  Pitman  made  use  of  in  the  invention  of 

phonography  —  the  first  great  system  of  shorthand  writing,  which  has  come  into  use  among 

the  reporters  of  the  English  language  everywhere.     Mr.  Ellis  was  greatly  interested  in 

<^^vering  the   history  of   the   changes    in    pronunciation    in   the    English   language, 

^d  he  saw  quite  clearly  that  if  the  nation  used  a  phonetic  alphabet  it  would  photo- 

r^ph  from  one  generation  to  another  the  status  of  pronunciation  and  enable  the  future 

scholar  to  trace  the  laws  of  change  which  prevail  in  orthoepy.     Some  time  between  1840 

*od  1850  Mr.  Ellis  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  A  Plea  for  Phonotypy,  by  far 

(he  ablest  document  that  has  urged  a  reform  in  spelling  of  the  English  language.     Mr. 

Ellis'  final  great  work  in  his  specialty,  which  has  assisted  the  students  of  English  more 

^an  any  other  great  work  ever  written,  is  a  treatise  on  early  English  pronunciation,  with 

2  special  reference  to  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer.     The  five  volumes  of  this  remarkable 

»ork  bring  together  into  one  focus  nearly  all  that  has  ever  been  taught  or  written  that 

will  throw  any  light  on  the  ancient  pronunciation  and  its  progressive  changes.     The  first 

volume  of  this  work  did  not  appear  before  1869. 

The  great  scholars,  such  as  Sweet,  now  professor  in  Oxford  and  author  of  many 
books  on  the  dialectic  varieties  of  English  ;  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  the  author  of  Visible 
Speech  and  another  able  advocate  of  reformed  spelling,  who  attempted  to  form  an  alphabet 
of  signs  which  anggest  in  themselves  the  vocal  organs  used  in  the  utterance  of  the  sounds 
represented,  whose  alphabet,  slightly  modified,  has  been  adopted  by  Sweet  and  is  used  in 
all  the  universities  where  a  scientific  study  is  made  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  languages 

*  Rcrited  and  cslended  by  the  author. 
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they  cry  aloud  for  your  immediate  and  prayerful  attention ;  but  say  "  hands  off  '*  the  uni- 
versally accepted  spelling  of  English. 

My  last  word  to  you,  whether  it  refer  to  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  or  spelling,  is  to 
stand  fast  by  the  old  ways  which  have  never  failed,  and  to  shun  new  and  scientific  nos- 
trums in  education  as  you  would  the  foul  fiend  who  would  lead  the  children  committed  to 
you  thru  flowery  fields  of  dalliance  to  ignorance  and  destruction.  Mere  memory  without 
'  understanding  is  nought.  But  understanding  without  a  more  or  less  full  and  accurately 
stored  memory  is  ignorance. 

As  for  the  English  language  —  it  is  all  right.  By  reason  of  its  strength,  its  flexi- 
bility, its  directness,  its  copiousness,  its  nobility,  and  its  irregularity,  it  stands  without  a 
peer  among  the  languages  of  the  living.  It  has  a  literature  that  not  only  surpasses  the 
literature  of  any  other  language  living  or  dead,  but  it  surpasses  them  all,  for  it  practically 
comprehends  them  all.  The  work  of  the  philologist  is  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  words  back 
to  their  roots.  It  has  never  given  a  single  green  twig  or  shoot  to  language.  It  multi- 
plies books  and  not  literature. 

Skeats,  the  greatest  of  the  philologists,  acknowledges  that  "  the  speech  of  man  is  in 
fact  influenced  by  physical  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  working  of  divine  power."    I 
know  not  how  that  may  be,  but,  tho  doubtless  the  philologists  and  spelling  reformers* 
might  have  produced   a  better  language  than  English,  doubtless  they  never  have  and 
never  will. 

Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  111. — The  powes  of  the  English 
language  lies  in  the  thought  and  the  ease  of  its  utterance,  and  not  in  its  execrable  orthog- 
raphy. It  is  because  of  the  tongue,  not  because  of  the  monstrosities  of  the  spelling,  that  it 
is  a  powerful  instrument.  I  have  had  difficulty  with  spelling  so  much  that  I  have  had  to 
carry  a  dictionary  in  my  satchel  for  recourse  in  my  correspondence.  I  have  had  to  waste 
time  and  life  because  of  this  difficulty.  I  have  spent  more  time  in  learning  to  spell  than 
I  have  to  get  rich.  We  do  have  the  pupils  visualize  —  but  we  also  have  them  spell  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  We  do  not  know  how  many  are  killed  in  going  thru  the  trying 
ordeal  of  learning  to  spell,  but  we  want  to  spare  the  killing  of  the  millions  who  are  coming. 

We  must  think  of  the  children.  We  are  not  thinking  of  what  the  editors  say.  We 
must  think  of  relieving  the  children  of  the  drudgery  of  mastering  this  spelling.  This 
reform  would  save  the  children  so  much  that  we  must  urge  it. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White. — There  should  be  a  complete  separation  of  this  question.  The 
question  of  spelling  reform  and  the  proposition  to  appoint  a  commission  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  for  the  furtherance  of  that  reform  are  two  very  different  ques- 
tions ;  the  second  is  the  real  question  before  us. 

Spelling  reform  has  been  a  disappointment  to  its  friends.  It  has  gone  on  very 
slowly.  Notwithstanding  the  approval  of  it  on  the  part  of  philologists  and  philological 
societies,  they  have  not  shown  zeal  enough  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  give  it 
substantial  support.  What  does  this  mean,  if  not  that  they  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
effected  ?     There  is  evidently  little  faith  in  its  triumph. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Washington  in 
1898  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  seventeen  authorized  a  change  in  the  spelling  of  twelve 
words  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  department.  This  action  was  heralded  as  the 
action  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  question  was  never  before  that 
body,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  association  on  such  a 
question.     Its  action  was  limited  to  the  publishing  of  its  proceedings. 

We  are  asked  to  take  this  action  in  behalf  of  the  children,  but  in  their  interest  I 
object  to  such  an  increase  in  the  spelling  burden.  The  children  are  not  to  be  helped  by  a 
change  in  our  orthography,  for  a  change  in  the  spelling  of  40  to  100  words  will  add  that 
many  additional  new  spellings  for  the  children  of  this  and  the  next  generation  to 'learn. 
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Even  the  teachers  must  know  the  standard  spelling  as  well  as  the  new,  especially  when 
ihey  come  to  make  application  for  places.  Every  new  spelling  authorized  adds  to  the 
task  of  learning  to  spell,  and  so  the  burden  is  not  to  be  lifted  in  this  way.  The  children 
are  obliged  to  learn  to  spell  English  words  as  they  are  now  written.  It  will  take  one 
handred  years  to  change  the  spelling  of  as  many  words,  so  that  the  new  spelling  will 
take  the  place  of  the  old  in  English  literature. 

This  is  not  a  proper  work  for  this  association.  It  is  not  its  function.  Spelling 
reform  is  not  a  definite  and  clear  means  of  promoting  popular  education,  as  already 
shown.  This  National  Educational  Association  should  be  kept  free  from  the  responsi- 
bilitT  and  annoyance  of  a  commission  reporting  changes  in  spelling  from  year  to 
year.  The  funds  of  the  association  should  not  be  used  to  promote  such  a  reform. 
Let  it  be  left  to  the  philological  and  spelling-reform  societies  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain. 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O.  —  My  name  was  placed  on  this  com- 
mittee with  my  consent,  but  I  came  to  this  meeting  with  no  enthusiasm  for  this  move- 
ment.  Since  hearing  the  lack  of  argimient  upon  the  other  side,  I  am  heartily  in  favor 

of  it. 

* 

Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Albany,  N.  Y.— At  the  Washington 
ineeting,  when  this  question  came  up,  I  was  one  of  the  seventeen  to  vote  against  the 
reform.  I  am  still  opposed  to  it.  An  arithmetician  has  figured  out  that  it  would  take 
25,000  years  to  bring  about  the  assimilation  of  the  twelve  amended  spellings  into  our 

langoage. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.'  —  One  of  the 

gentlemen  who  have  spoken  this  morning  has  stated  that  the  spelling  reform  dates  back 

twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  this  country.     He  refers  to  the  movement  as  initiated  by  the 

^on  of  the  Philological  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  the  indorsement  of  its  action 

by  the  Philological  Association  in  America  —  the  spelling  reform  itself  is  twice  as  old. 

It  originated  chiefly  in  the  work  of  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity 

College  in  Cambridge  in  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century.     It  was  his  sound 

><l^ce  and  deep  skill  in  {Phonetics  that  Isaac  Pitman  made  use  of  in  the  invention  of 

phonography  —  the  first  great  system  of  shorthand  writing,  which  has  come  into  use  among 

tfce  reporters  of  the  English  language  everywhere.     Mr.  Ellis  was  greatly  interested  in 

(iiscorering  the   history  of   the   changes    in    pronunciation   in   the    English   language, 

^d  he  saw  quite  clearly  that  if  the  nation  used  a  phonetic  alphabet  it  would  photo- 

fniph  from  one  generation  to  another  the  status  of  pronunciation  and  enable  the  future 

^olar  to  trace  the  laws  of  change  which  prevail  in  orthoepy.     Some  time  between  1840 

and  1850  Mr.  Ellis  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  A  Plea  for  Phonotypy^  by  far 

tbe  ablest  document  that  has  urged  a  reform  in  spelling  of  the  English  language.     Mr. 

Ellis'  final  great  work  in  his  specialty,  which  has  assisted  the  students  of  English  more 

than  any  other  great  work  ever  written,  is  a  treatise  on  early  English  pronunciation,  with 

a  special  reference  to  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer.     The  five  volumes  of  this  remarkable 

work  bring  together  into  one  focus  nearly  all  that  has  ever  been  taught  or  written  that 

will  throw  any  light  on  the  ancient  pronunciation  and  its  progressive  changes.     The  first 

volume  of  this  work  did  not  appear  before  1869. 

The  great  scholars,  such  as  Sweet,  now  professor  in  Oxford  and  author  of  many 
books  on  the  dialectic  varieties  of  English  ;  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  the  author  of  Visible 
Speech  and  another  able  advocate  of  reformed  spelling,  who  attempted  to  form  an  alphabet 
of  signs  which  anggest  in  themselves  the  vocal  organs  used  in  the  utterance  of  the  sounds 
represented^  whose  alphabet,  slightly  modified,  has  been  adopted  by  Sweet  and  is  used  in 
til  the  universities  where  a  scientific  study  is  made  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  languages 

I  Rnrtoed  aad  csiended  by  the  author. 
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and  their  alphabetical  representation;  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  of  Oxford  University,  the  editor 
of  the  great  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  and  indeed  the  great  dictionary  of  the 
world,  for  that  matter,  because  it  contains  the  results  of  the  labors  of  three  thousand  Eng- 
lish scholars  who  have  divided  up  the  literature  of  the  language  and  read  all  of  its 
classical  writings  and  brought  together  their  results  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  history 
of  the  first  appearance  and  all  subsequent  changes  of  each  word  in  the  lani^age ;  these 
men  and  their  disciples  all  gladly  acknowledge  a  great  debt  to  Alexander  J.  Ellis. 

Speaking  of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  spelling  reform,  upon  reflection  I  see 
that  it  is  fully  fifty  years  since  I  began  to  be  interested  in  it,  having  in  185 1,  thru  the  study 
of  phonography,  become  interested,  also  in  phonotypy  thru  A.  J.  Ellis'  plea  for  it.  I  had 
great  hopes  from  1850  up  to  the  time  of  our  Civil  War  to  see  a  general  adoption  of  a 
reformed  alphabet,  each  letter  of  which  should  represent  only  one  sound,  and  which  should 
contain  a  character  for  each  sound  in  the  English  language. 

I  have  learned  much  since  then,  and  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  change  in  any 
institution  or  usage  which  affects  the  population  as  a  whole.  I  might  add  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  is  the  most  conservative  of  all  populations,  because  the  genius  of  its 
government  is  that  of  compromise  and  that  of  foundation  upon  established  usage  without 
reference  to  logical  arrangement  or  complete  reasonableness.  The  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  collection  of  established  usages,  each  one  representing  the  result  at  which  two 
opposing  parties  compromised  their  extreme  views  and  adopted  a  mixed  view,  not  quite 
one  thing  or  quite  the  other.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  constitution  reasoned  out  and  adopted 
by  a  people,  but  only  a  system  of  special  rights  and  privileges  fixed  by  compromise 
between  two  stubborn  opposing  interests. 

It  is  clear  that  a  people  whose  local  self-government  depends  upon  the  sacred 
observance  of  laws  more  or  less  irrational  and  contradictory,  and  made  harmonious  only 
by  hundreds  of  years  of  supreme  (or  highest)  court  decisions,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  mind 
of  respecting  peculiarities  of  all  kinds,  not  merely  of  law,  but  also  of  personal  habits,  and 
also  of  methods  of  writing  and  spelling  the  words  of  one's  language. 

The  philologists  have  long  since  proved  that  the  peculiarities  of  English  spelling  do 
more  to  mislead  than  to  aid  one  who  investigates  the  derivation  of  words.  The  difficulties  in 
the  English  spelling  trace  back  to  the  patchwork  of  the  Norman  scribes,  and  then  later  on  to 
the  whimsical  ignorance  of  men  in  the  time  of  Samuel  Johnson,who  supposed  that  they  knew 
the  etymology  of  the  words  that  they  were  using,  but  were  mistaken,  as  scholars  had  been 
in  the  case  of  the  word  island^  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  (a  century  before  Johnson) 
began  to  be  spelled  with  an  j,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
insula,  and  that  it  was  a  compound  word  containing  the  French  word  tie  or  isU  and  land, 
whereas  the  old  middle  English  word  Hand  or  ealandwas  composed  of  the  word  land  and 
the  prefix  ea,  signifying  "  water"  or  "  river." 

Murray's  English  dictionary  enables  each  student  to  find  the  results  of  the  history  of 
English  words,  both  as  to  pronunciation  and  derivation,  arranged  conveniently  under 
each  word.  I  remember  my  astonishment  year  before  last  when  I  found  in  one  of  the 
works  of  Professor  Sweet  the  fact  stated  that  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  word 
children  is  chooldren,  the  ild  being  pronounced  as  if  spelled  with  the  00  sounded  as  in  the 
word  ''foot."  I  was  astonished  at  this,  because  this  was  in  my  youth  the  general  pronun- 
ciation among  the  farmers  of  New  England.  It  seems  that  their  ancestors  had  brought 
this  pronunciation  from  England,  and  that  it  still  exists  as  common  among  the  English 
dialects. 

The  past  summer  I  was  traveling  in  Suffolk,  in  a  part  of  England  belonging  with 
Norfolk  to  East  Anglia.  It  was  the  place  that  sent  most  immigrants  to  Massachusetts 
from  1630  to  1680.  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  Connecticut  pronunciation  of  li  after  r 
still  in  use  among  the  common  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  south  of  Norwich  and 
not  far  from  Ipswich.  As  a  boy  I  pronounced  true  and  fruit,  not  with  the  sound  of  00 
as  in  "  food,"  but  with  the  sound  of  «  as  in  "  pew,"  "  endure,"  "  sue."    Long  ago  I 
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had  been  taught  by  teachers  to  change  my  pronunciation,  but  1  remember  once  when 
Tisiting  Harvard  College  making  the  observation  that  the  majority  of  the  tutors  and 
nnder-professors,  who  came  from  the  rural  regions  of  New  England  and  were  not  bom 
in  Boston,  pronounced  in  conversation  the  «-sound  in  such  words  as  "  truth,'*  not  as  00 
in  "soon,"  but  as  a  diphthong  or  glide  from  the  sound  of  1  in  "it "  to  the  sound  of  00  in 
Moot,"  just  as  1  did. 

In  my  visit  to  Suffolk  county  last  summer  I  learned  the  reason  for  it  The  people  of 
the  rand  regions  of  a  country  retain  from  one  generation  to  another,  without  much  change, 
the  pronunciation  of  their  forefathers.  Whereas  the  prevailing  English  uses  a  >^-sound 
with  an  M-sound  following  it,  pronouncing  "  due  *'  almost  as  if  it  was  spelled  joo^  yet  in 
East  Anglia  and  wherever  in  America  the  population  is  from  rural  New  England  this 
rar-soand  of  u  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  fight  of  the  teacher  against  this  usage. 

I  have  repeated  these  trifling  circumstances  in  order  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  the  labor  of  the  English  philologists  who  favor  spelling  reform  is  of  great  service 
in  throwing  light  upon  the  English  speech  as  it  is  written  and  spoken.  I  always  wish  to 
say  a  word  for  the  great  dictionary  of  Murray,  which  gives  to  our  scholars,  and  to  the 
scholars  of  every  remote  country  where  English  is  spoken,  the  ability  to  see  as  in  a 
mirror  the  English  language  in  its  entire  history. 

1  have  gone  into  these  particulars  also  in  order  to  intimate,  in  what  I  trust  is  a  polite 
and  acceptable  manner,  that  those  who  object  to  spelling  reform  from  a  scholarly  stand- 
point nuiy  be  justly  charged  with  some  defect  in  their  scholarship,  and  that  they  do  not 
know  the  present  situation  of  English  philology. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  on  all  occasions  that  I  am,  and  have  been,  a  believer  in 
the  desirability  of  effecting  a  reform  in  the  spelling  of  English.    But  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  can  be  done  by  the  intense  zeal  of  a  few  individuals,  or  even  of  a  considerable 
class  of  people,  such,  for  instance,  as  compose  this  association.    I  do  believe  that  the 
unreasonable   conservatism  which  widely  prevails   among  the   opponents  of  spelling 
reform  can  be  undermined  only  by  a  gradual   process,  and  that  this  association,  in 
adopting  a  dozen  simplified  spellings,  has  taken  a  wise  measure.    Once  habituated  to 
the  idea  of  reforming  or  simplifying  our  spelling,  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  next 
generation  will  be  ready  to  make  radical  changes,  whereas,  if  radical   changes  are 
attempted  now,  the  conservative  people  will  combine  in  self-defense,  and  shut  the  door 
against  any  semblance  of  change.     This  is  a  case  where  a  thin  wedge  is  needed,  and 
where  it  is  wisest  to  make  as  little  agitation  as  possible.     Hence,  when  my  committee 
reconmiended,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  list  of  twelve  words  —  which,  by  the  way,  I 
obtained  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Vaile  —  we  hoped  that  the  changes  would  be  used  in  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association,  and  that,  as  little  as  possible  would  be 
said  about  iL     We  did  not  approve  of  Secretary  Shepard's  action  in  printing  the  list  of 
words  and  sending  it  out  to  the  public  press  thru  the  country,  because  we  knew  that  it 
would  cause  a  reaction.    At  the  Washington  meeting  we  had  a  fight  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  over  the  rule,  and  it  was  confirmed,  as  has  already  been  stated  here,  by  a  vote 
of  eighteen  to  seventeen.    I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  all  if  a  vote  next  summer  reverses 
the  whole  matter  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.    We  thought,  however,  that  we  could  hold  the 
thin  wedge  where  it  is,  if  we  said  as  little  about  it  as  possible  and  fought  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  small  list  of  words  that  we  had  simplified.    The  next  generation  will  become 
familiar  with  the  work  of  simplifying  the  alphabet,  and  will  demand  and  secure  radical 
reforms ;  at  least  this  is  what  we  hope. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  any  of  us,  that  this  is  a  National  Educational  Association, 
and  that  spelling  reform,  or  temperance  reform,  or  religious  reform,  or  moral  reform,  is 
not  the  special  object  of  this  association.  Our  object  is  reform  in  school  methods, 
namely,  methods  of  instruction,  methods  of  discipline,  methods  of  organization,  and 
methods  of  management.  If  our  association  becomes  a  spelling-reform  association, 
another  one  specially  devoted  to  school  reform  will  become  necessary.    I  am  not  in 
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favor  even  of  the  thin  wedge  which  we  adopted  two  years  ago,  if  that  is  to  be  a  cause  of 
new  struggles  and  ever-recurring  discussions  of  the  subject. 

I  have  already  presented  my  views  in  correspondence  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Vaile,  on 
this  point.  I  honor  and  respect  Mr.  Vaile  for  his  unselfish  and  persistent  advocacy  of  the 
spelling  reform,  but  I  certainly  think  that  his  movement  is  ill-timed  and  worse  than 
useless  as  an  aid  or  help  to  spelling  reform.  It  will  produce  reaction  and  stir  up  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  in  the  matter  where  we  ought  to  have  only  clear  reasons  and  a 
judicial  frame  of  mind.  I  am  therefore  opposed  to  the  resolutions  which  he  offers  in 
detail  and  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Vaile  and  Colonel  Parker  have  stated  here  that  this  reform  is  entirely  in  the 
line  with  the  regular  work  of  this  association,  but  they  do  not  show  how  it  is  related  to 
the  work  of  instruction  or  the  work  of  discipline,  or  of  organization  and  management. 
They  certainly  would  not  suppose  that  the  teacher  can  introduce  spelling  reform  into 
his  school  without  the  permission  of  his  school  committee,  or  that  the  school  committee 
can  do  it  without  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  entire  English-speaking  people. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  which  relates  directly  to  education  in  the  schools.  It 
can  in  no  sense  be  accomplished  by  a  few  individuals,  or  even  by  a  large  association. 
One  cannot  take  up  this  reform  and  carry  it  on  alone.  By  attempting  to  do  this  he  will 
simply  make  himself  disagreeable  to  his  fellow-men.  He  will  be  disagreeable  because 
he  will  neglect  the  concrete  and  manifold  interests  of  society  and  thrust  unduly  forward 
one  simple  interest,  one  reform  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  possible  reforms  which 
ought  to  be  secured.  The  spelling  reform  is,  therefore,  not  a  reform  which  can  be 
,  secured  by  this  National  Educational  Association,  and  those  who  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  in  question  will,  if  successful,  simply  turn  the  work  of  the  association  out  of 
its  regular  course  into  that  of  a  spelling-reform  association,  and  will  divide  the  mem- 
bers of  our  association  into  two  opposing  camps  on  a  question  which  does  not  relate 
directly  or  indirectly  to  instruction  or  discipline  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Vaile,  in  closing  the  discussion,'  regretted  that  the  responsibility  of  the  closing 
address  did  not  rest  on  other  and  abler  shoulders,  especially  as  he  had  to  oppose  his 
friend,  Dr.  Harris,  with  whom  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  found  himself  in  opposi- 
tion. He  was  astonished  at  Dr.  Harris*  attitude  on  the  matter  under  debate.  He  recog- 
nized the  doctor's  great  influence  in  the  association,  but  he  hoped  that  at  least  the  younger 
men  would  be  independent  and  vote  according  to  their  own  judgment.  Then,  directly 
addressing  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Vaile  said  :  I  understand  you,  sir,  to  say  in  effect  that 
a  master  of  the  English  language  cannot  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  spelling  reformers. 
Did  I  correctly  understand  you  ?  (The  gentleman  arose  from  his  seat  and  admitted  that  he 
had  so  stated.) 

Mr.  Vaile. — Do  you  admit  that  Alfred  Tennyson  was  a  master  of  the  English  lan- 
guage or  contributed  anything  of  value  to  English  literature  ? 

Mr.  Thompson. — Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Vaile. — Mr.  Tennyson  was  a  vice-president  of  an  English  spelling-reform 
association.  Do  you  admit  that  Charles  Darwin  was  a  master  of  English  or  contributed 
anything  of  value  to  literature  ? 

Mr.  Thompson. — Yes,  to  the  literature  of  science. 

Mr.  Vaile. — Very  well.  Mr.  Darwin  was  also  a  vice-president  of  an  English  spelling- 
reform  association.  Do  you  admit  that  William  Dean  Howells  ever  contributed  anything 
of  value  to  English  literature  ? 

Mr..  Thompson. —  I  should  like  to  discuss  Howells  with  you. 

Mr.  Vaile. — That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  do  you  answer  to  the  question  ? 
Mr.  Howells  is,  or  at  least  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  vice-president  of  a  spelling-reform 
league  in  the  city  of  New  Vork,  and   felt  inclined  to  accept  a  place  on  the  commission 
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named  in  this  petition,  but  finally  decided  that  he  could  not.  Brander  Matthews  and 
Edward  Eggleston  are,  or  were,  vice-presidents  of  that  same  New  York  spelling-reform 
society.  The  gentleman  can  hardly  help  allowing  some  mastery  of  English  to  William 
E.  Gladstone,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Charles  Sumner.  Every  one  of  these  men,  not  to 
mention  others  of  eminence,  is  on  record  as  an  outspoken  believer  in  spelling  reform. 

Dr.  White  wants  to  know  why  I  and  other  advocates  of  phonetic  spelling  do  hot 
adopt  it  Look  at  the  unfairness  of  the  argument.  I  am  dependent,  like  every  other 
publisher  or  editor,  upon  my  business  for  my  living.  I  believe  thoroly  in  simplified 
speUing  for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  the  teachers.  I  use  as  much  of  it  now,  and^ 
have  for  years,  as  I  dare  to  in  my  papers.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  me  to  run  my  head  against  the 
wall  of  prejudice  on  this  subject  which  still  exists,  and  which  Dr.  White  personally 
exhibits  and  encourages,  and  thus  to  deprive  myself  and  family  of  bread  and  butter  ? 
Is  it  just,  is  it  reasonable,  for  Dr.  White  to  raise  such  an  argument  against  this  movement  ? 
He  finds  fault  with  the  philologists  because  they  do  not  push  the  reform  themselves.  The 
philologists  are  active  in  supporting  the  cause  of  simplified  spelling.  Max  Milller  declared 
his  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  scholars  and  philosophers  not  to  shrink  from  holding 
and  expressing  what  men  of  the  world  call  Quixotic  opinions  on  this  subject.  He  says : 
**!  feel  convinced  that  practical  reformers  should  never  slumber  nor  sleep.  They  should 
repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  undismayed  by  indifference,  ridicule,  con- 
tempt, and  all  the  other  weapons  which  the  lazy  world  knows  so  well  how  to  employ 
against  those  who  venture  to  disturb  its  peace." 

The  literature  of  the  last  thirty  years  shows  that  philologists  have  done  their  duty  in 
this  direction. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  reformed  spelling  is  losing  ground ;  that  reversion 
to  former  spellings  is  taking  place.  That  is  a  mistake.  A  fei»  publishers  are  so  eager  to 
cultivate  a  market  for  their  books  in  Canada  and  England  that  they  ignore  the  American 
public  and  American  preference  in  this  matter,  and  cater  to  British  prejudice.  Think 
of  it!  The  irony  of  it!  Dr.  Harris,  a  devoted  and  lifelong  advocate  of  simplified 
spelling,  is  compelled  by  the  publishers  of  the  excellent  "International  Education" 
series,  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  to  put  the  long-discarded  u  back  into  "  color,"  **  favor," 
etc.  There  is  no  reaction  against  simplifying  our  spelling.  It  is  only  the  work  of  two 
American  publishers  who  are  willing  for  a  very  slight  and  doubtful  compensation  to  take 
i  backward  step  at  the  expense,  so  far  as  their  influence  goes,  of  the  American  people 
uid  of  American  children. 

Dr.  Harris  maintains  that  this  is  not  a  proper  matter  for  this  department  or  for  the 
National  Educational  Association  to  take  hold  of ;  that  it  is  not  an  educational  question ; 
that  it  is  merely  a  side  issue.     If  the  removal  of  obstacles  and  hindrances  from  the  path- 
way of  the  children  in  learning  to  read  is  not  an  educational  question  in  the  broad  sense, 
what  is  it  ?     If  it  does  not  tend  "  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  "  —  the 
▼ery  purpose  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  as  declared  in  its  constitution  — 
what  would  promote  that  end  ?    For  Dr.  Harris  to  take  such  a  position  is  inexplicable. 
He  holds  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States.     As  such  he 
disburses  a  certain  amount  of  the  nation's  money,  and  for  what  purpose  ?    What  is  the 
object  of  his  office  ?     Clearly  it  is  to  promote  popular  education,  the  same  as  the  declared 
object  of  this  association.     Has  Dr.  Harris  the  right  to  use  his  office  or  the  money  of  his 
bureau  for  any  other  purpose  ?    Clearly  he  has  not.     And  yet,  among  the  "  Circulars  of 
Information  "  which  he  issues  as  Commissioner  of  Education  is  a  large  and  most  excellent 
pamphlet  on  reformed  spelling.     If  the  simplifying  of  spelling  is  not  an  educational 
question,  if  in  itseljE  it  does  not  promote  popular  education,  what  right  has  Dr.  Harris  to 
spend  the  money  of  his  bureau  in  getting  out  such  a  pamphlet  ?     I  might  just  as  fairly 
censure  him  for  abusing  his  office  and  misusing  public  funds  as  for  him  to  stand  on  this 
platform  and  condemn  my  proposition  as  an  illegitimate  matter  for  this  organization  to 
take  hold  of  and  encourage. 
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Nobody  wants  to  see  this  association  become  a  spelling-reform  society,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  becoming  such.  But  this  association  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  children 
of  this  and  all  coming  generations  to  do  what  it  can  consistently  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote  the  simplification  of  our  spelling.  In  the  way  I  propose  it  can  exert  its  powerful 
influence  and  not  divert  itself  in  the  least  from  its  true  function. 

Dr.  Harris  digs  deep,  in  his  usual  way,  to  find  in  the  peculiarities  of  Anglo-Saxon 

character  a  powerful  reason  why  prejudice  against  changing  and  simplifying  our  spelling 

must  be  respected.     He  overlooks  two  important  points:    (i)  While  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 

conservative,  he  respects  consistency  and  right ;  he  is  resolute  and  determined  when  his 

face  is  once  set,  whether  toward  reform  or  any  other  goal ;  he  is  quick  to  adjust  himself 

to  new  conditions  when  he  sees  their  advantage.    The  progress  and  improvements  of  the 

century  are  due  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.     It  is  amazing  that  he  has  not  yet  waked  up  to  the 

need  of  progress  and   improvement  in  his  written  speech.     (2)  The  doctor  takes  no 

account  of  the  influence  of  English  spelling  on  English  character.    His  philosophy  can 

hardly  deny  that  the  inconsistencies  which  are  so  indelibly  impressed  on  the  child  in  his 

early  school  years  serve  to  weaken  his  appreciation  and  reverence  for  logic  and  reason. 

Max  Milller  forcibly  reverses  Dr.  Harris  in  this  way : 

What,  however,  is  even  more  serious  than  all  this  is  not  the  great  waste  of  time  in  learning  to  read,  and 
the  almost  complete  failure  in  national  education,  but  the  actual  mischief  done  by  subjecting  jroung  minds  to 
the  illogical  and  tedious  drudgery  of  learning  to  read  English  as  spelled  at  present.  Everything  they  have  to 
learn  in  reading  (or  pronunciation)  and  spelling  is  irrational ;  one  rule  contradicts  the  other,  and  each  state- 
ment has  to  be  accepted  simply  on  authority,  and  with  a  complete  disregard  of  all  those  rational  instincts  which 
lie  dormant  in  the  child  and  which  ought  to  be  awakened  by  every  kind  of  healthy  exereise.  I  know  there  are 
persons  who  can  defend  anything,  and  who  hold  that  it  is  due  to  this  veiy  discipline  that  the  English  character 
is  what  it  is ;  that  it  retains  respect  for  authority ;  that  it  does  not  require  a  reason  for  everything ;  and  that  it 
does  not  admit  that  what  is  inconceivable  is  therefore  impossible.  Even  English  orthodoxy  has  been  traced 
back  to  that  hidden  source,  because  a  child  accustomed  to  believe  that  t-h-o-u-g-h  is  tkc^  and  that  t-h-r<o-a-g-h 
is  throOt  would  afterwards  believe  anything.  It  may  be  so;  still  I  doubt  whether  even  such  objects  would 
justify  such  means. 

Dr.  Harris  does  not  believe  that  a  reform  in  spelling  can  be  efiEected  by  the  intense 
zeal  of  a  few  persons  or  of  a  large  organization.  Who  does  believe  it  ?  Is  not  the 
whole  tenor  of  my  address  in  perfect  accord  with  his  opinion  ?  This  whole  effort  is  to 
control  and  harness  intense  zeal  and  help  it  to  work  along  moderate  and  sensible  lines. 
Does  anyone  discover  any  '*  intense  zeal  "  in  the  -personnel  of  the  commission  as  named  ? 
It  may  be  that  two  or  three  of  them  might  come  under  that  description,  but  certainly  wise 
moderation  and  good  sense  characterize  every  person  named  in  that  list.  Not  one  of 
them  would  think  of  proposing  radical  changes  now.  But  while  even  this  association 
cannot  of  itself  establish  simplified  spelling,  it  can  do  an  immense  deal  toward  spreading 
information  and  developing  sentiment  favorable  to  it.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mission. In  spite  of  all  denials  and  explanations.  Dr.  Harris  unaccountably  persists  in 
seeing  in  this  commission  only  an  agent  for  offensive  and  aggressive  ag^itation.  He  does 
injustice  to  the  men  who  have  consented  to  act  upon  it.  They  all  believe  in  the  thin 
wedge  just  as  much  as  he  does.  But  of  what  service  is  even  a  thin  wedge  if  no  force 
whatever  is  applied  to  it  ?  One  object  of  this  commission,  its  great  object,  will  be  to 
watch  the  wedge  and  to  apply  force  in  just  such  degree  and  time  as  may  be  clearly  wise. 
In  that  is  there  any  danger  of  provoking  reaction  and  stirring  up  resentful  feelings 
among  us  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  doctor  has  gone  too  far  in  his  loss  of  faith  in  the 
common-sense  of  the  people  and  in  his  timidity  on  this  question.  Some  sinister  influence 
seems  to  have  hold  of  him.     Twenty  years  ago  he  did  not  talk  this  way. 

One  of  the  great  results,  if  not  the  greatest,  to  be  gained  by  the  appointment  of  this 
commission  would  be  the  publishing  of  the  important  fact  that  Dr.  Harris,  the  eminent, 
revered  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  a  host  of  scholars  and  educators 
with  him,  are  in  favor  of  simplifying  our  spelling.  What  proportion  of  our  people  today, 
outside  of  school  circles,  know  that  Dr.  Harris  is  a  spelling  reformer  ?  The  number  is 
very  small  indeed.     I  wonder  if  a  large  proportion  of  this  audience  was  not  surprised 
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when  they  read  the  list  of  persons  consentiDg  to  act  on  this  commission.  Information 
like  this  is  potent  in  breaking  down  prejudice  and  in  vitalizing  reform  sentiment.  But  this 
infonaation  cannot  be  spread  by  suppressing  it.  I  believe  thoroly  in  discretion,  and  I 
feel  that  my  proposition  is  wise  and  discreet.  Am  I  mistaken  ?  The  people  need  light 
on  this  subject  and  encouragement.  How  shall  we  ^et  it  to  them  without  arousing 
antagonism  ?  Is  not  the  plan  under  consideration  a  good  one  ?  What  bitterness  could 
be  created  by  any  action  which  a  majority  of  such  a  body  of  men  would  take  ? 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  the  Board  of  Directors  can  take  any  such 
step  next  summer  as  the  doctor  seems  to  anticipate.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  warrant 
it.  It  is  clear  that  such  action  can  prevail  only  by  Dr.  Harris*  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. Some  superintendents  and  some  school  boards  have  allowed  their  schools  the 
option  of  using  the  long  or  the  short  form  in  the  spelling  of  the  twelve  words.  Is  there 
anything  harmful  or  unreasonable  in  this  ?  I  sincerely  trust  the  doctor  will  not  encour- 
age any  movement  to  reverse  a  step  which  has  already  produced  such  good  results. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  petition  will  be  approved  and  sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Its  purpose  is  to  remove  this  question  wholly  from  the  arena  of  debate  in  this  body  and 
pot  it  where  it  will  be  wisely  and  purposefully  cared  for,  and  where  the  directing  and 
promoting  power  of  the  educators  of  the  land  will  be  unequivocally  behind  it.  It  is  the 
sacred  duty  of  the  educational  body  to  take  hold  of  this  matter.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 


THE  PAST  AND    THE  FUTURE  WORK  OF  THE  DEPART 

MENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

JAMES  M.   GREENWOOD,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS,    KANSAS    CITY,  MO. 

The  National  Superintendents'  Department  was  organized  in  1865, 
2nd  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  eighteen  departments,  but  it  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  organization  of  the  Normal  Department.  Prior  to 
1870  all  educational  topics  presented  in  these  two  departments  were  dis- 
cussed before  the  whole  association.  ^  From  1857  to  1870  the  name  of  the 
general  association  as  an  educational  body  was  the  National  Teachers' 
Association.  At  the  Cleveland  meeting  in  1870  it  was  changed  to  the 
National  Educational  Association.  As  at  first  constituted,  it  was  an  iron- 
clad organization. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  Art.  II — 
Membership,  reads  as  follows  : 

Any  gentleman  who  is  regularly  occupied  in  teaching  in  a  public  or  private  elemen- 
Ury  school,  college,  or  university,  or  who  is  regularly  employed  as  private  tutor,  as  an 
^tor  of  an  educational  journal,  or  as  superintendent  of  schools,  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership.  Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  may,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  become  honorary  members,  and  shall  possess  the  right  to  present  in  the  form 
^  written  essays  (to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  member  whom  they  may  select) 
their  views  upon  the  subject  assigned  for  discussion. 

In  the  amended  constitution  of  1870,  Art.  Ill — Membership,  sec.  i 

begins: 

Any  person  in  any  way  connected  with  the  work  of  education  shall  be  eligible  to 
Bttmbership.  Such  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  by  paying  two 
doilais  and  signing  this  constitution. 
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The  following  list  of  subjects  and  the  number  of  papers  in  each,  omit- 
ting discussions,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  character  and  scope  of  work 
that  has  been  done  in  this  department : 

Papers 

1.  American  Education 4 

2.  Civil  Service  in  Public  Schools 2 

3.  Cost  of  Maintaining  Schools 3 

4.  Colleges  and  Universities 1 1 

5.  County  Supervision  and  Rural  Schools 16 

6.  Compulsory  Education 5 

7.  Criticisms  of  Public  Schools 3 

8.  Child  Study 6 

9.  Courses  of  Study  and  Methods  of  Instruction  ....       5 

10.  Drawing  and  Art 4 

11.  Education  and  Census  Reports        - 3 

12.  Education  in  Alaska  and  among  the  Indians       ....  7 

13.  Education  in  Foreign  Countries 10 

14.  Education  of  Dependent  and  Incorrigible  Children     ...  3 

15.  Elementary  Schools         -         -         -         -         -         -         --         -16 

16.  Grading  and  Promoting  Pupils   ..-.-.-  10 

17.  High  Schools 10 

18.  Individualism  in  Mass  Education 4 

19.  Kindergarten  Education 5 

20.  Moral  Education 4 

21.  Manual  Training 18 

22.  National  Bureau  of  Education 6 

23.  National  Aid  to  Education 22 

24.  National  System  of  Schools 15 

25.  Normal  and  Training  Schools ii 

26.  Primary  Education 4 

27.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy       -         - 5 

28.  Qualifications  of  Principals  and  Teachers 6 

29.  Reading  Circles 5 

30.  Supervision  of  City  Schools 26 

31.  School  Organization  and  Territorial  Units 7 

32.  School  Statistics i2 

33.  Scboolhouses  and  School  Sanitation 13 

34.  School  Boards,  School  Organization,  and  Administration     -         -  8 

35.  The  Alphabet,  Spelling,  and  Reading 7 

36.  Teachers  and  Teaching 9 

37.  The  South,  and  Her  Educational  Problems 15 

38.  The  World's  Columbian  Exposition 3 

39.  Teaching  English  and  Literature 7 

40.  The  Library  and  the  Public  Schools 2 

41.  Technical  and  Special  Lines  of  Education 12 

42.  Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School i 

Total 345 

Some  of  these  subjects,  it  will  be  observed,  never  possessed  any  very 
great  interest,  either  local  or  general,  while  others  again  have  occupied 
a  large  sphere  of  the  educational  thought  of  this  country.  For  instance, 
the  discussion  of  manual  training,  which  ran  thru  a  period  of  eighteen 
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years,  containing  eighteen  set  papers,  besides  voluminous  discussions  and 
suggestions,  forms  one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  that  subject, 
from  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  that  have  appeared  in  print. 

Another  very  important  subject  that  has  received  very  full  treatment 
is  the  supervision  of  city  schools,  beginning  in  1868  and  still  continuing, 
having  covered  a  period  of  thirty-one  years.  It  is  presented  in  twenty-six 
different  papers,  a  number  of  them  of  very  great  value.  Could  these 
papers  and  discussions  be  bound  into  a  volume  for  the  use  of  town, 
county,  and  city  superintendents,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  pedagogic  literature  of  this  country.  Such  a  treatise  is  greatly 
needed,  since  we  have  nothing  approaching  a  standard  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. Nearly  every  imaginable  phase  of  the  subject  is  herein  treated  with 
great  fullness. 

I  hope  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  take  action  upon  this  matter  at  an  early  date,  authorizing  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  volume. 

The  discussion  of  elementary  schools,  covering  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,  is  another  contribution  well  worthy  of  publication.  It  has  received 
the  attention  its  importance  demanded,  and  yet  the  last  word  has  not 
been  spoken  upon  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  or  the  tax- 
paying  power  of  a  community.  Sixteen  papers  have  been  formally  pre- 
sented and  discussed  by  a  strong  array  of  teaching  talent.  It  is  one  of 
the  subjects  at  present  still  requiring  further  consideration.  In  the 
words  of  President  Garfield  :  "  When  an  elementary  course  is  spread  out 
too  much  it  becomes  exceedingly  thin.**  The  thickening  and  thinning 
processes  are  with  us  now. 

County  supervision  and  rural  schools  first  came  on  the  program  in 
1868,  and  continued  till  1896.     Sixteen  different  papers  contain  what  has 
been  advanced  upon  this  topic.    This  field  of  work  has  been  well  mapped 
out,  but  leaving  much  to  be  done  along  the  lines  of  modifying  courses 
of  study  in  rural  schools,  the  consolidation  of  school  districts,  massing 
pupils  in  public  schools  in  the  sparsely  settled  communities  by  convey- 
ing them  from  remote  distances  to  the  schoolhouses  at  public  expense, 
and  the  establishment  of  township  high  schools.     While  these  questions 
have  been  thoughtfully  considered  in  some  localities,  they  are  destined  in 
the  near  future  to  come  more  prominently  before  the  public  for  discussion 
and  action.    Already  some  of  them  have  passed  into  the  realm  of  business 
economy  and  common-sense. 

National  aid  to  education  from  1872  to  1890  was  continually  in  the 
foreground.  The  subject  was  one  of  great  historic  interest,  and  occupied 
a  much  wider  range  in  discussion  than  some  other  questions  of  more  vital 
importapce.  As  a  matter  of  history,  illustrating  one  phase  of  educational 
thought,  the  discussion  possesses  now  a  permanent  value,  owing  to  the 
legal  issues  involved.     The  condition  which  produced  it  having  passed 
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away,  it  may  be  assigned  to  the  realm  of  dead  issues,  liable,  however,  to 
be  resurrected  under  some  other,  and  unlooked-for,  form. 

Colleges  and  universities,  by  virtue  of  their  character  and  great  educa- 
tional value,  have  ever  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  department.  Some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation  have  contributed  very  scholarly  articles, 
and  the  discussion  now  going  on  presents  new  and  unexpected  phases 
each  year.  The  transformations  have  been  so  rapidly  pushed  forward 
during  the  last  two  decades  in  college  and  university  work  that,  com- 
pared with  the  former  conservatism  which  had  prevailed,  it  seems  almost 
revolutionary  to  many,  particularly  in  regard  to  elective  courses  and 
major  and  minor  subjects  for  graduation  and  degrees.  A  strong  reaction 
in  some  quarters  is  beginning  to  set  in,  and  further  concessions  in  the 
direction  of  conservatism  will  probably  be  made.  College  work,  however, 
has  been  more  sharply  cut  out  from  university  work,  and  yet  the  line  is  a 
wavy  one  even  on  paper.  The  indications  now  are  that  each  kind  of 
institution  will  settle  down  into  its  own  legitimate  sphere,  and  neither 
will  do  the  work  that  belongs  strictly  to  the  other.  The  weakest  spot  in 
our  universities  today  is  the  vast  amount  of  instruction  assigned  to  tutors. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  students  do  not  come  into  close  enough  mental 
contact  with  men  of  superior  attainments.  The  universities  will  adjust 
themselves  to  their  work  in  due  time.  True  manhood  is  an  element  of 
such  vital  importance  that  it  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  training  of 
young  men. 

The  high-school  question  has  called  forth  some  of  the  best  papers 
presented  during  the  existence  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
While  these  contributions  have  not  been  so  extensive,  yet  those  presented 
possess  great  merit.  There  are  many  serious  questions  connected  with 
high  schools  that  remain  to  be  solved.  The  legitimate  function  of  the 
high  school  is  certainly  not  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  There  is  a 
furious  striving  among  too  many  of  them  to  be  more  than  high  schools. 
A  well-grounded  feeling  exists  in  many  quarters  that  the  sails  are  catching 
too  much  wind,  and  need  shortening.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  high 
schools  should  teach  some  things  well,  and  not  attempt  to  have  the 
pupils  absorb  a  little  something  of  everything  without  knowing  any  one 
thing  well.  Another  grave  question  is  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
pupils  to  the  courses  of  study,  so  that  those  who  can  complete  the  work 
in  four  years  may  do  so,  and  those  who  require  five  years  should  not  be 
rushed  thru  it  in  four  years.  Another  adjustment  should  come  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year  in  the  ward  schools,  at  which  time  pupils  of 
average  attainments  are  prepared,  or  should  be  well  enough  prepared,  to 
enter  upon  high-school  work.  Six  years  in  ward  schools,  followed  by  six 
years  in  high  schools,  would  prove  poor  economy  in  any  community,  and 
would  be  injurious  to  the  pupils. 

The  subject  of  high -school  statistics  is  also  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
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altho  I  endeavored  last  year  to  initiate  a  movement  which  will  give,  if 
generally  adopted,  results  more  trustworthy  than  those  heretofore  pub- 
lished. 

Normal  schools  have  been  most  fully  treated  in  eleven  articles,  the 
first  by  Dr.  Philbrick  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  last  in  1898.  The  articles 
constitute  a  distinct  and  valuable  treatise,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
done  in  the  Normal  Department  and  in  the  National  Council  in  this 
special  line  of  work. 

Ten  excellent  articles,  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty-twx)  years,  have 
been  presented  before  the  department  on  education  in  foreign  countries, 
two  of  these  articles  being  by  foreigners  and  the  others  by  Americans. 
Id  recent  years  this  subject  has  been  most  ably  summarized  by  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  excellent  annual  reports. 

Another  subject  that  has  received  generous  treatment  is  that  of 
schoolhouses  and  school  sanitation,  in  twelve  articles,  some  of  which  are 
by  experts.  Unless  the  subject  shall  be  more  completely  worked  out  in 
the  National  Council,  thru  its  present  Committee  on  School  Hygiene,  it 
will  admit  of  further  elucidation.  The  present  status  of  this  subject  is 
represented  by  the  word  ''unfinished,''  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
several  other  topics  that  have  been  partially  treated. 

The  South  and  her  educational  problem,  under  different  titles,  has 
occupied  much  space,  but  not  more  than  its  importance  demands.     It 
was  an  absorbing  educational  topic  for  years,  and  one  of  deep  interest. 
The  heroic  efforts  of  the  southern  people  to  work  out  the  problem  in 
their  own  way,  and  in  harmony  with  their  local  conditions,  is  destined  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  American  history. 
The  southern  people  are  handling  this  complicated  question  successfully 
and  much  better  than  other  people  could  do  it  for  them.     Thru  indom- 
itable will-power,  coupled  with  remarkable  sagacity,  they  are  accomplish- 
ing a  great  deal  educationally,  religiously,  and  socially  for  millions  of 
people  who  can  help  themselves  but  little. 

School  boards,  school  units,  school  organization,  and  school  adminis- 
tration, in  this  department  as  well  as  in  the  National  Council,  have 
engaged  the  best  and  most  experienced  thought  of  educators  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  very  earnest  and  deep  discussion. 
Every  definite  deliverance,  to  the  present,  is  no  more  than  a  tentative 
experiment  to  hit  upon  a  workable,  satisfactory  plan  of  adjustment  to 
social  and  economic  conditions. 

Ten  papers  have  been  published  on  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  and 
the  subject  is  still  undecided. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  in  the  general  association,  or  in  some 
of  the  other  departments,  several  topics  have  been  more  fully  discussed 
than  in  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  and  in  arranging  programs 
this  fact  has  been  kept  in  view  each  year  by  the  president.    This  accounts 
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for  the  meager  treatment  of  some  phases  of  education  in  the  scheme  I 
have  condensed. 

In  my  opinion  the  following  topics  will  admit  of  much  fuller  treat- 
ment :  child  study  on  a  rational  and  scientific  basis ;  moral  education, 
especially  of  the  feelings ;  what  school  statistics  ought  to  be  collected ;  a 
more  satisfactory  and  rational  method  of  teaching  the  English  language 
in  the  rural  and  city  schools ;  an  economic  basis  of  conducting  a  system 
of  public  schools  as  dependent  on  the  taxpaying  power  of  a  community; 
the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  board  of  education,  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  useless  apd  reckless  expenditures  and  the  exploitation  of  fads 
and  frills ;  how  to  diffuse  each  year  among  the  common-school  teachers 
the  best  information  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education ;  at  what  hours  should  ward  schools  and  high  schools  open 
and  close  each  day,  and  what  are  the  best  periods  for  intermission  ?  what 
effect  does  the  change  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools  have  on  the  pupils 
in  regard  to  the  eighth  commandment  ?  a  clear  deliverance  in  regard  to 
the  subjects  that  are  purely  informational  and  those  that  are  culture 
studies,  or  the  difference  between  form  and  content  studies ;  courses  of 
study  for  elementary  schools,  including  what  subjects  shall  be  in  the 
course,  and  what  shall  be  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  treatment;  how  shall 
small  graded  schools  be  best  supervised,  and  what  kind  of  course  of  study 
is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  communities  ?  the  ways  and  means 
to  secure  the  best  results  in  manual  training  in  the  grades  so  as  not  to 
detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  work;  what,  how  much,  when, 
and  by  whom  shall  this  be  done  ?  how  much  of  domestic  science  and 
agriculture  should  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools?  what  is  the  educational 
value  of  marking  cadets  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis?  have  examinations 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  public  schools  ? 

Some  of  these  subjects  should  be  referred  to  committees  for  special 
investigation,  and  others  assigned  to  individuals  for  additional  discussion 
at  future  meetings  of  this  department. 


DISCUSSION 


Superintendent  Frank  B.  Cooper,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. —  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
body  rests  under  much  obligation  to  Superintendent  Greenwood  for  the  pains  and  labor 
taken  by  him  in  preparing  a  r^sum^  of  the  work  of  this  department,  so  concise  and  satis- 
factory. It  would  have  been  interesting  and  beneficial  if  one  so  conversant. with  the 
department  and  so  long  identified  with  its  meetings  could  have  included  in  his  analysis 
an  estimate  of  how  far  the  discussion  of  these  thirty-five  years  has  affected  the  develop- 
ment of  supervision. 

This  department  has  three  well-defined  functions.  It  exercises  thru  its  social  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  thru  the  medium  of  its  programs,  an  inspirational  influence  especially 
valuable ;  it  has  a  didactic  and  instructive  function  afforded  by  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions;  it  also   has  a  definitive  function  exercised  thru  its  declarations.      The  first 
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tvo  have  always  been  fulfilled.  The  last  has  not  been,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  used. 
This  body  has  not  touched  the  highest  point  of  its  usefulness  when  it  has  merely  fur- 
nished opportunity  for  social  contact  and  for  able  discussions  of  the  problems  connected 
with  school  supervision.  All  that  is  good  and  useful,  but  the  effects  are  neither  definite 
oor  pervasive  enough.  Only  once  within  the  past  few  years  has  the  department  risen  to 
this  highest  point  That  was  at  the  Cleveland  meeting,  when  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  was  rendered  and  discussed. 

Superintendent  Greenwood  suggested  that  there  should  be  "  a  clear  deliverance  "  by 
the  department  upon  "  those  subjects  that  are  purely  informational  and  those  that  are  cul- 
ture studies."  There  should  be  at  intervals  a  succession  of  "clear  deliverances"  upon 
topics  legitimately  connected  with  the  work  of  supervision.  Such  declarations,  clearly 
defined,  put  forth  as  the  well-digested  conviction  of  this  body,  would  be  authoritative  and 
would  have  inestimable  value. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  NA  TIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  ITS  EARLY  HISTORY^ 
EMERSON    E.  WHITE,  LL.D.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  held  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  August,  1865,  the  superintendents  present  had  several 
conferences  looking  to  the  organization  of  a  national  association.  A  pre- 
liminary organization  was  effected,  with  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, chairman,  and  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  of  Maryland,  secretary.  It 
was  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  state  and  city  superintendents  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  following  February  for  the  organization  of  a  national 
superintendents'  association  and  the  consideration  of  subjects  related  to 
school  administration.  The  special  purpose  of  holding  the  meeting  in 
Washington  was  to  interest  Congress  in  the  creation  of  a  national  bureau 
of  education,  and  the  writer  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
subject  for  the  Washington  meeting. 

The  proposed  meeting  for  organization  was  held  in  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  7,  and  8,  1866,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  chairman,  and  Hon.  L.  Van 
Bokkelen,  secretary.     The  constitution  adopted  named  the  organization 
the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents ;   declared  its  pur- 
pose to  be  the  consideration  of  subjects  related  to  "school  organization 
and  management;"  and  limited  membership  in  the  association  to  "state, 
city,  and  county  superintendents  of  schools"  (Proceedings,  1868,  p.  40), 
this  provision  being  subsequently  so  modified  as  to  make  ex-superintend- 
ents, who  were  members  when  in  office,  eligible  to  membership.     It  pro- 
vided  for   the  annual  election  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  of  five  members. 

At  this    meeting   papers  were   read  by  Superintendent  Charles    R. 
Coburn,  Pennsylvania,  on  "  School  Statistics ; "  by  Superintendent  L.  Van 

xTlw  flpir-***^  qMlliiigs  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  do  not  appear  in  this  address.    [See  reso- 
IvtioB  of  Boaid  <rf  Diiecton,  Los  Angeles  meeting,  July  13, 1899.] 
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Bokkelen,  Maryland,  on  "The  Practicability  of  Greater  Uniformity  in 
State  School  Systems ; "  by  Superintendent  C.  M.  Harrison,  New  Jersey, 
on  "Defects  in  Our  State  School  Systems ;"  by  Superintendent  Newton 
Bateman,  Illinois,  on  "  Leading  Features  of  a  Model  State  School  Sys- 
tem ;"  and  by  Commissioner  E.  E.  White,  Ohio,  on  "A  National  Bureau 
of  Education."  This  last  paper  was  adopted  by  the  association,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  E.  E.  White,  Newton  Bateman,  and  J.  K.  Adams, 
Vermont,  was  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bureau  of  education. 

The  committee  prepared  a  memorial  and  drafted  a  bill,  and  the  next 
day  the  memorial  and  bill  were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  General  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio. 

The  importance  of  a  national  bureau  of  education  had  been  presented 
to  the  National  Teachers'  Association  on  several  occasions,  first  in  1859, 
and  at  the  Harrisburg  meeting  it  elicited  very  general  interest,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  bureau  being  advocated  by  President  Greene  in  his 
inaugural  address;  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  paper  on 
**  Education  and  Reconstruction ; "  and  by  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio, 
in  a  paper  wholly  devoted  to  the  subject.  Resolutions  strongly  favoring 
the  movement  were  passed. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
August  12  and  13,  1866,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers*  Association,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  president,  and 
Superintendent  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  secretary.  A  paper  was  presented  by 
Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  "The  Cost  of  Educa- 
tion per  capita  in  the  Different  States;"  a  report  by  Superintendent 
Charles  R.  Coburn,  on  "  State  School  Statistics,"  which  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  three  to  report  back  the  next  day,  when  the  subject  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  most  competent  experts  in  the  body ;  and  a 
report  by  the  committee  appointed  at  Washington  on  the  national  bureau 
of  education,  stati.ng  that  an  approved  bill  establishing  a  national 
department  of  education  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  pending  in  the  Senate.  A  committee,  consisting  of  E.  £.  White, 
O.  Hosford,  Michigan,  D.  Stevenson,  Kentucky,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  and  L.  Van 
Bokkelen,  was  appointed  to  bring  the  House  bill  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  urge  its  passage.  Committees  were  appointed  on  state  school 
statistics,  city  school  statistics,  and  on  the  relation  of  education  to  crime 
and  pauperism. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  association  (second  annual)  was  held  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  17,  1868,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers*  Association,  no  meeting  of  the  national  association 
being  held  in  1867.  E.  E.  White  was  president  and  L.  Van  Bokkelen 
secretary.  The  subjects  considered  at  this  meeting  were:  (i)  "School 
Funds —  How  Best  Raised,  by  State  or  Local  Taxation,  How  Apportioned, 
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How  Disbursed/'  the  subject  being  introduced  by  a  paper  by  General 
John  Eaton,  state  school  superintendent  of  Tennessee;  (2)  ''School  Super- 
vision," introduced  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.jand 
(3) "  School  Organization  in  Townships,"  introduced  by  Superintendent 
D.  B.  Hagar,  Salem,  Mass.  At  the  evening  session  the  president  delivered 
ao  address  on  "The  Family,  the  Community,  and  the  State  in  Education." 
The  sessions  were  attended  by  members  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
and  other  citizens  interested  in  the  organization  of  school  systems. 

I  have  thus  given  somewhat  fully  the  proceedings  of  the  first  three 
meetings  of  the  association  as  evidencing  concretely  its  aims  as  originally 
organized.     The  minutes  of  the  subsequent  meetings  to  1880,  and  later, 
show  that  the  time  of  each  meeting  was  largely  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  practical  questions  related  to  school  organization  and  manage- 
ment.    Little  effort  was  made  to  draw  or  entertain  promiscuous  audiences. 
The  very  few  exceptions  were  due  to  a  failure  of  the  officers  to  recognize 
the  main  purpose  of  the  association  or  duly  to  appreciate  the  vital  prob- 
lems in  school  organization  and  management  needing  solution.     The 
saperintendents  met  to  widen  their  knowledge  and  increase  their  efficiency 
in  school  administration.     The  subjects  were  not  discussed  in  a  series  of 
formal  papers,  but  in  a  free  interchange  of  views,  often  in  the  so-called 
"round  table"  manner. 

The  first  seven  meetings  were  held  in  the  reconstruction  period, 
in  which  nearly  half  of  the  states  and  many  cities  reorganized  their 
school  systems. 

In  the  first  twenty  years  nearly  half  of  the  meetings  were  held  in 
Washington  in  February  or  March,  the  special  purpose  being  first  the 
organization  and  subsequently  the  defense  and  strengthening  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  also  the  securing  of  national  aid  to  education 
in  the  South. 

At' the  Cleveland  meeting,  in  1870,  the  National  Teachers' Association 
was  reorganized  with  the  title  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
The  revised  constitution  provided  for  four  departments,  viz.:  School 
Superintendence,  Normal  Schools,  Elementary  Schools,  and  Higher 
Instruction,  with  the  provision  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  2): 

Each  department  may  prescribe  its  own  conditions  of  membership,  provided  that  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  such  membership  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  general 
association. 

This  section  was  a  part  of  the  constitution  for  twenty -five  years. 

The  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents  was  organized  as 
the  Department  of  School  Superintendence,  and  the  only  changes  in  its 
constitution  were  in  the  title  (as  above)  and  the  condition  of  membership, 
only  members  of  the  general  association  being  eligible. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  from  the  organization  in  1866  to  1890 
show  that   the    election   of  officers  took  place  at  the  meeting  held  in 
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connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  general  association,  and  only 
superintendents  and  ex-superintendents  were  elected  to  office.  At  the 
Nashville  meeting,  in  1889,  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  was  nomi- 
nated for  president  pro  iem,,  but  he  properly  declined,  and  Mr.  Rickoff 
was  elected ;  and,  if  the  writer's  memory  is  trustworthy,  only  those  who 
were  eligible  to  membership,  as  prescribed  in  1866,  voted  in  the  election 
of  officers.  Since  1890  the  department  has  held  its  annual  meetings  in 
February  or  March  (no  meeting  being  held  in  1893),  and  the  officers 
have  been  chosen  at  these  meetings. 

Since  1890  the  meetings  of  the  department  have  assumed  more  and 
more  the  character  of  mid-year  meetings  of  the  general  association,  and 
their  programs  have  increasingly  attracted  the  attendance  of  persons  not 
directly  connected  with  school  administration.  Meanwhile  important 
and  even  vital  problems  in  school  management  are  waiting  for  solution. 
It  is  true  that  superintendents  are  interested  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
school  work,  but  it  is  also  true  that  school  supervision  has  its  special 
functions  and  duties.  If  the  several  departments  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  are  to  justify  their  existence,  there  must  be  a  closer 
differentiation  of  function,  and  the  special  problems  in  each  should 
receive  the  attention  of  experts  of  ability  and  experience. 

In  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  general  association  in  1895 
the  provision  relating  to  membership  in  the  departments  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  2) 
was  omitted,  and  under  the  constitution,  as  amended,  each  department 
has  been  free  to  prescribe  its  own  conditions  of  membership,  but  only 
members  of  the  general  association  have*  been  eligible  to  office  (Art.  IV, 
sec.  4).  The  amendment  adopted  by  the  active  members  at  the  Charleston 
meeting,  1900,  provides  that  only  active  members  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  association  or  its  departments. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  has  full  authority  under  the 
constitution  of  the  association  to  limit  its  membership  to  superintendents, 
supervising  principals,  and  other  officers  directly  connected  with  school 
administration,  and  by  regulation  it  may  restore  the  aim  and  purpose 
prescribed  at  the  organization  of  the  body.  The  way  is  clear  for  such 
action  if  the  members  of  the  department  deem  it  advisable.  The  only 
limitation  is  that  all  members  entitled  to  vote  must  be  active  members  of 
the  general  association. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

DR.    W.    S.    CHRISTOPHER,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

[an  abstract]* 

Medical  inspection  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  had  its  origin  in  a 
local    epidemic    of    diphtheria    in   the   Alcott   School.     The    principal 

I  The  author  of  this  paper  failed  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 
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reported  five  cases  from  that  school  in  two  days.  I  was  appealed  to  for 
advice,  but  could  do  nothing.  That  condition  indicated  a  necessity  for 
some  plan  of  relief.  Just  four  weeks  from  that  day  a  system  of  medical 
inspection  was  started  in  the  Chicago  schools. 

The  plan  of  medical  inspection  in  Chicago  is  different  from  that 
employed  in  New  York  or  Boston ;  the  teachers  there  being  the  channels 
by  means  of  which  attention  of  inspectors  is  called  to  suspicious  cases.  In 
Chicago  the  teacher  is  the  instrument  too,  but  we  have  advantage  of  the 
rule  that  when  the  pupils  are  out  four  consecutive  days  they  are  excluded 
until  they  have  been  inspected  by  the  proper  authorities.  Such  regulation 
is  necessary,  because  scarlet  fever  in  a  mild  form  is  not  easily  detected.  It 
becomes  extremely  desirable  to  detect  milder  forms  of  contagious  diseases, 
because  children  so  infe(:ted  become  bearers  of  the  disease  in  its  more 
serious  forms.  We  are  not  accustomed,  in  Chicago,  to  admit  children 
upon  certificate  of  the  attending  physician,  because  such  certificates  are 
utterly  valueless. 

I  do  not  blame  the  physicians  for  giving  certificates  when  one  is 
demanded  by  the  patient,  because  their  livelihood  is  at  stake  in  many 
cases.  That  being  the  case,  they  cannot  be  independent,  and  will  often 
give  a  certificate  without  proper  warrant,  upon  the  demand  of  the  patient. 
In  the  case  of  the  medical  inspector,  he  can  be  independent,  because  he 
has  nothing  at  stake  whether  he  issues  the  certificate  or  not. 

I  deem  it  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  the  medical  inspector  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  and  not  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  health.  I  believe  it  is  much  more  efficacious  when 
administered  by  inspectors  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  board  of 
education,  since  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  cases  of  contagious 
diseases  in  the  public  schools  are  reported  by  the  health  department. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  meet  is  in  disposing  of  the  pupils  who 
have  been  absent  four  days  upon  their  return  to  school ;  formerly  they 
were  required  to  report  at  the  principal's  office  upon  their  return,  and 
there  wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  medical  inspector.  It  often  happens 
that  the  inspector  cannot  reach  the  office  until  11  or  12  o'clock.  Parents 
object,  and  not  without  reason,  to  having  their  children  herded  together 
in  this  way.  We  meet  this  objection  by  sending  the  pupils  to  the  rooms 
to  which  they  belong,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  medical  inspector, 
pupils  awaiting  inspection  to  report  to  him  at  once. 

Another  objection  which  we  have  to  overcome,  and  which  still  exists, 
arises  from  the  opposition  of  parents  to  having  their  children  examined 
by  medical  inspectors.  Most  parents  fail  to  understand  the  object  in 
view;  a  few,  however,  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the  plan  and  heartily 
support  it.  Recently  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  refused  to  have 
his  child  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  medical  inspector,  claiming 
that  the  certificate  of  the  family  physician,  which  the  child  presented. 
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was.  sufficient  evidence  for  school  authorities.  Suit  was  brought  to 
compel  the  board  of  education  to  receive  the  child  upon  the  physician's 
certificate,  but  the  judge  held  that  the  board  of  education  had  a  right  to 
require  inspection. 

We  ought  to  have  in  Chicago  one  hundred  and  fifty  inspectors 
instead  of  fifty,  so  that  inspection  could  be  completed  earlier,  that  is, 
within  a  half-hour  after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  morning.  We 
spent  last  year  $13,000  for  medical  inspection,  but  the  appropriation  has 
now  been  cut  down  to  $9,000.  If  we  could  have  more  money  and  more 
inspectors,  we  could  make  the  system  much  more  efficacious. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  were  examined  during  the  period  of 
ten  months  140,000  pupils;  number  excluded,  7,606.  In  Chicago,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  seven  months,  there  were  examined  115,000  pupils;  the 
number  of  pupils  excluded  was  7,600.  The  number  excluded  in  New 
York  was  .5410  per  cent,  of  the  number  examined,  while  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing a  shorter  period  .66  per  cent,  were  excluded.  Out  of  7,606  pupils 
excluded  in  New  York  city,  3,500  pupils  had  parasitic  disease  in  the  head, 
as  against  500  from  the  Chicago  schools  during  seven  months  for  the 
same  reason.  In  Chicago  we  have  done  double  the  work  that  they  have 
done  in  New  York,  with  one-fourth  the  force,  at  one-half  the  cost.  The 
medical  inspectors  in  New  York  and  Boston  report  once  a  month  ;  in 
Chicago  they  report  once  a  day.  In  1898  thirty  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
were  reported  as  having  been  excluded  from  the  New  York  schools;  in 
Chicago  501  pupils  were  excluded  in  seven  months  for  the  same  reason. 
I  do  not  offer  this  statement  in  criticism  of  our  neighbors,  but  to  com- 
pare the  methods  of  the  two  systems  used. 


DISCUSSION 


Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. —  The  objection  raised  this  morning, 
that  the  question  then  under  discussion  was  not  legitimately  a  part  of  the  work  of  this 
department,  does  not  apply  to  this  question.  The  question  of  medical  inspection  touches 
the  work  of  the  superintendents  in  a  vital  way.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  systems  employed  in  di£Eerent  cities,  and  must  refer  to  medical  inspec- 
tion as  I  know  it.  This  is  a  practical  matter  and  one  that  I  very  heartily  indorse.  The 
regulation  of  contagious  diseases  is  not  the  only  subject  of  medical  inspection.  The  eyes 
and  ears  should  be  tested,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  teeth  are  proper  subjects  for 
inspection. 

The  use  of  the  card  catalog  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  items  of  physical  conditions 
deemed  proper  for  inspection  is  a  valuable  help.  This  card  should  give  the  name  of  the 
pupil,  state  whether  vaccinated,  with  the  date,  and  give  indication  of  bodily  defect  of  any 
kind.    This  card  goes  with  the  pupil,  whether  he  remains  in  the  system  or  goes  elsewhere. 

In  Denver  eight  expert  opticians  have  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
principals.  No  embarrassment  arises  from  our  use  of  this  help,  because,  when  defective 
vision  is  discovered,  the   teacher  merely  informs  the   parent  that  the   child's  vision  is 
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seriously  defective.     We  positiTely  decline  to  give  out  information  contained  on  the  cards 
and  deny  access  to  them  by  speculative  traveling  doctors. 

Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  Boston,  Mass. — Chicago  may  have  been  able  to 
establish  a  system  of  medical  inspection  in  four  weeks,  but  we  have  found  it  too  great  a 
task  to  perfect  a  system  in  so  short  a  time.  We  have,  however,  had  medical  inspection 
for  seven  years,  while  Chicago  hjis  had  it  in  operation  for  two  years.  The  medical 
inspectors  of  Boston  visit  the  schools  every  morning,  and  inspect,  not  only  the  pupils 
selected  by  the  teachers,  but  also  many  others. 

The  Boston  inspectors  have  done  more  than  inspect ;  they  have  established  pleasant 
reladoDs  with  the  boys  and  girls.  The  teachers  have  learned  much  from  them  about  the 
symptoms  of  contagious  diseases.  The  measures  taken  regarding  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  are 
very  thoro.  It  is  true  that  this  inspection  occurs  under  authority  of  the  board  of  health, 
bat  the  relations  of  inspectors  and  school  authorities  have  been  pleasant  and  harmonious 
thruout  The  physicians  who  constitute  the  board  of  medical  inspectors  do  this  work  for 
the  schools,  not  because  they  are  adequately  paid,  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  the  public. 

One  advantage  our  system  has  is  that  a  large  number  of  the  medical  inspectors  are 
agents  of  the  board  of  health,  and  they  therefore  have  double  authority.  But  they  may 
Dot  only  inspect,  but  may  also  isolate  cases  in  the  homes.  They  may  send  pupils  home 
from  school  who  appear  to  be  ill,  and  then  later  on  in  the  day  may  visit  the  homes  of 
such  children,  as  agents  of  the  board  of  health,  investigate  the  illness,  and  isolate  the 
papil  in  case  of  contagious  disease:  Such  a  pupil  may  be  kept  at  home  by  the  authority 
of  the  inspector  until  the  recovery  is  completed.  Numbers  of  possible  epidemics  have 
been  stamped  out  thru  the  agency  of  medical  inspectors. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  New  York  city. —  I  am  prevented  by  considera- 
tions of  good  taste  from  noticing  more  than  one  or  two  points  of  the  address  of  Dr.  Chris- 
topher. I  give  attention  to  these  only  because  of  a  possible  reflection  upon  the  fidelity  of 
the  inspectors  of  New  York.  Being  in  a  position  to  know,  I  deny  emphatically  that  the 
reports  submitted  by  them  are  padded  or  represent  conditions  other  than  as  they  occur. 

An  injustice  appears  in  the  comparison  of  the  number  of  scarlet  fever  cases  reported 
in  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  thirty-two  cases  reported  in  New  York  represent  the 
cases  found  in  the  schools,  and  not  the  total  number  of  cases  excluded. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn,  Chicago,  111. — .The  object  of  the  American  school  is  to  develop 
the  best  type  of  citizenship,  best  physically,  best  mentally,  best  morally  —  a  complete, 
well-rounded-out,  well-developed  personality.  Such  a  type  of  citizenship  is  impossible 
without  the  soundest  physical  basis,  a  healthy  body. 

Therefore  the  state  owes  two  duties  to  children :  first,  the  preservation  of  health ; 
second,  education.  In  order  to  obtain  the  second  we  have  compulsory  attendance  at 
school.  It  is  not  only  illogical  but  unjust  to  maintain  that  we  should  have  compulsory- 
education  laws  in  the  absence  of  good  laws  for  the  medical  inspection  of  our  schools.  By 
what  reasoning  can  we  warrant  ourselves  in  compelling  children  to  go  into  the  midst  of 
danger,  when  we  know  that  the  school  is  frequently  a  focus  for  the  spreading  of  disease  ? 

Th^re  is  greater  difficulty  in  enforcing  medical  inspection  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  than  in  our  large  cities,  for  in  the  smaller  community  the  sense  of  individualism  is 
more  pronounced.  The  smaller  community  is  more  nearly  a  social  democracy.  In  the 
city  the  administration  is  more  impersonal ;  enforcement  is  easier. 

The  most  important  argument  for  medical  inspection  is,  to  my  mind,  the  educational 
benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  because  the  direct  and  aggressive  tendency  in  the 
operation  of  the  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
parents  in  particular,  and  the  community  in  general,  a  knowledge  of  the  common  laws  of 
health.  This  knowledge  soon  becomes  universal  in  spite  of  the  most  lethargic  conditions. 
A  better,  more  intelligent  citizenship  results. 
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The  cry  of  the  objector  to  medical  inspection  is  paternalism.  There  is  no  real 
argument  in  this  sordid  cry  of  paternalism.  It  is  simply  a  cry.  We  have  heard  this 
campaign  slogan  of  paternalism  before.  It  is  always  voiced  when  any  movement  is 
undertaken  for  improving  social  conditions.  We  have  heard  it  when  factory  and  sweat- 
shop laws  were  proposed.  We  have  heard  it  when  we  attempted  to  care  for  the  step- 
children of  the  state,  anywhere.  If  it  be  paternalism  to  care  for  the  health  of  the  children 
and  of  the  community  by  providing  medical  inspection,  then  let  us  have  more  paternalism. 


THE  USE  AND  CONTROL  OF  EXAMINA  TIONS 

PRESIDENT  ARTHUR    T.  HADLEY,  YALE    UNIVERSITY 

Every  practical  educator  knows  that  an  examination  has  two  distinct 
aspects :  one  looking  toward  the  past,  the  other  toward  the  future.  It  is 
a  means  of  proving  the  student's  attainment  in  that  which  has  gone  before ; 
it  is  also  a  means  of  testing  his  power  for  that  which  is  to  come.  It  sums 
up  the  result  of  previous  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  us  in  meting  out 
praise  or  blame  for  what  he  has  already  done.  It  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cates the  degree  of  his  mental  advancement,  and  enables  us  to  place  him 
for  the  coming  year  in  those  classes  from  which  he  will  gain  most  profit 
and  for  which  his  powers  will  be  most  fully  adequate.  It  protects  our 
schools  against  waste  of  time  in  the  days  which  precede  it,  by  setting  a 
mark  which  the  student  must  reach.  It  protects  our  colleges  against 
waste  of  time  in  the  days  that  follow  it,  by  giving  us  a  basis  on  which  to 
group  our  classes  and  arrange  the  tasks  which  are  imposed.  It  is  at  once 
a  measure  of  proficiency  in  what  has  been  previously  learned,  and  of 
power  for  what  as  yet  remains  unlearned. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  qualities  do  not  always  coincide.  We  have 
all  had  experience  with  pupils  who  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  have  acquired  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  enables 
them  to  pass  a  well-conducted  examination  creditably,  but  who  do  not 
possess  that  degree  of  mental  training  which  fits  them  to  go  on  toward 
higher  studies  side  by  side  with  those  whose  acquirements  may  be  less,  but 
whose  grasp  of  principles  is  stronger.  Proficiency  in  subjects  studied 
during  the  few  months  previous  to  the  examination  is  at  best  largely  a 
matter  of  memory;  and  it  not  infrequently  happens- that  such  memory  is 
most  highly  developed  in  those  very  pupils  who  have  done  comparatively 
little  real  thinking  for  themselves.  This  difficulty  may  be  lessened  by 
skill  in  arranging  the  examination ;  but,  strive  as  we  may,  it  can  never  be 
wholly  eliminated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  thing  which  is  increased  by 
many  of  our  modern  changes,  both  in  courses  of  study  and  in  methods 
of  examination. 

In  many  of  the  older  subjects  of  study  the  difficulty  hardly  exists  at 
all.  Take  mathematics,  for  instance.  In  this  group  of  sciences  pro- 
ficiency in  one  grade  is  almost  synonymous  with  power  to  go  on  with  the 
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next.  There  may  be  a  few  children  with  minds  so  peculiarly  constructed 
that  they  are  accurate  "  lightning  calculators,"  and  of  very  little  use  for 
anything  else ;  but  such  children  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In 
general,  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  mastered  the  simple  operations  of  arith- 
metic is  competent  to  go  on  with  the  more  complex  ones ;  while  the  boy 
or  girl  who  fails  in  these  simple  matters  shows  corresponding  unfitness  for 
what  is  more  advanced.  Similarly,  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  a  whole  is 
a  test  of  fitness  to  study  algebra;  knowledge  of  algebra,  a  prerequisite  to 
analytical  geometry;  analytical  geometry,  a  necessity  for  the  student  who 
would  go  on  into  the  differential  calculus.  What  is  true  of  mathematics 
is  true  of  grammar,  and  of  those  older  forms  of  linguistic  study  which 
were  based  upon  grammatical  drill,  as  a  foundation.  With  proficiency  in 
the  elements,  advanced  class  work  was  made  possible  and  profitable ; 
without  it,  the  pupil  wasted  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  fellows. 

But  with  new  subjects,  and  with  new  modes  of  teaching,  this  necessary 
sequence  is  less  marked.     In  studying  literature,  or  history,  or  descriptive 
science,  by  the  methods  which  are  now  regarded  as  most  modern,  there  is 
no  such  connection  between  attainment  in  what  is  past  and  power  over 
vhat  is  to  come.     It  is  not  certain  that  the  pupil  who  remembers  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  are  asked  in  most  of  our  literature  exami- 
nations thereby  proves  his  fitness  to  go  on  with  the  works  which  are  to 
follow.    It  is  not  sure  that  power  to  remember  the  facts  of  history  which 
^e  taught  in  elementary  classes  connotes  a  corresponding  power  to  use 
t^ose  facts  in  advanced  studies.     It  is  even  less  probable  that  the  results 
of  a  course  in  descriptive  science  pursued  at  an  early  age  show  any  indica- 
^on  of  power  to  pursue  these  subjects  farther.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  objecting  to  modern  methods  of  science  study.     For  those  who 
are  not  going  to  carry  these  matters  to  a  point  where  power  in  scientific 
research  is  needed  they  are  a  very  valuable  means  of  general  information. 
But  for  that  minority  who  do  need  to  develop  power  in  research  such 
premature  acquirements  are  often  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.     One 
of  the  few  men  in  the  country  who  combine  high  attainments  in  theo- 
retical and  practical  physics — a  man  eminent  alike  as  an  investigator,  a 
teacher,  and  an  inventor — is  authority  for  the  statement  that  you  cannot 
make   a   really   good  physicist  out  of  a  boy  who  has  been  put  thru  a 
full  course  of  descriptive  science  before  he  has  studied  the  mathematical 
principles  which  underlie  it.     I  do  not  know  whether  this  broad  generali- 
zation can  be  proved.     I  am  inclined  to  think  it  an  overstatement.     But 
the  fact  that  such  a  statement  can  be  made  by  a  responsible  man  shows 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection,  but  rather  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  connection,  between  acquirements  in  elementary  science,  as  now  taught, 
and  power  to  go  on  with  that  science  into  classes  which  do  work  of  a 
really  advanced  character. 

Side  by  side  with  this  change  in  subjects  there  has  been  a  change  of 
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methods  of  examination.  Two  generations  ago  a  large  part  of  our  tests 
were  oral.  Today  the  increased  size  of  the  classes  has  necessitated  the 
use  of  written  examinations.  That  the  change  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
salutary  as  well  as  a  necessary  one  I  do  not  question.  In  an  oral  exami- 
nation the  personal  element  is  so  strongly  accentuated  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  a  guarantee  of  fairness  in  its  administration.  How- 
ever good  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  examiner,  he  cannot  always  keep 
himself  free  from  his  own  prejudgments;  while  the  absence  of  any  per- 
manent record  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  prevents  us  from  applying 
any  corrective  to  the  wrong  impressions  of  the  moment.  But  the  effect 
of  the  change  has  been  to  make  the  examination  more  exclusively  a  test 
of  proficiency  in  what  is  past  and  less  available  as  a  measure  of  power  for 
what  is  to  come.  In  the  oral  method,  if  it  was  well  conducted,  the 
examiner  found  some  branch  of  the  subject  with  which  the  pupil  was 
familiar,  and  there  proved  or  disproved  the  thoroness  of  his  knowledge. 
By  so  doing,  the  examiner  could  find  out  what  the  pupil  really  thought 
about  the  subject,  rather  than  what  he  more  or  less  mechanically  remem- 
bered. But  the  written  examination,  even  in  the  best  hands,  is  apt  to  be 
a  test  of  the  range  of  a  student's  proficiency  rather  than  of  its  thoroness. 
In  the  majority  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  have  to  examine  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  construct  a  paper  which  will  test  the  student's  reasoning 
power  as  adequately  as  it  tests  his  memory.  It  is  apt  to  become  a  mere 
inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  Whenever  this  is  the 
case,  it  loses  the  major  part  of  its  value  as  a  measure  of  fitness  for  any- 
thing which  is  to  come. 

The  evils  thus  far  described  are  felt  in  all  examinations,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  they  may  be  conducted.  But  they  show  themselves  with 
peculiar  force  whenever  the  student  passes  out  of  one  school  or  one  stage 
of  educational  work  and  into  another.  In  rising  from  class  to  class  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  institution,  the  pupil  remains  under  the  charge  of  a 
head  master,  who  can,  to  a  large  degree,  correct  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
examination  system.  He  can  direct  his  subordinates  to  base  their  scheme 
of  promotion  on  records  of  special  work  and  other  matters  outside  of  the 
scope  of  the  examination  itself.  He  can  so  arrange  the  course  of  study 
that  entrance  to  higher  grades  depends  upon  merit  in  particular  lines, 
rather  than  on  general  proficiency  or  faithfulness.  When,  however,  the 
student  passes  from  the  control  of  one  authority  to  another  independent 
one,  it  is  very  hard  to  carry  any  such  policy  into  effect.  The  difficulty  is 
seen  at  its  worst  in  civil-service  examinations,  where  a  student's  entrance 
into  government  employment  is  made  to  depend  upon  tests  of  past 
acquirement  which  can,  at  best,  very  imperfectly  indicate  his  fitness  to 
serve  the  country  in  the  line  which  he  has  chosen.  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  undervalue  the  good  which  has  been  done  by  the  adoption  of 
the  examination  system  as  a  basis  for  appointment  in  our  civil  service ; 
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but  I  believe  it  to  be  generally  admitted,  even  among  the  friends  of  that 
system,  that  its  value  depends  upon  its  effect  in  eliminating  the  grossly 
incompetent,  who  rely  on  political  influence  alone,  rather  than  upon  its 
accuracy  in  determining  the  candidate's  probable  usefulness  as  a  public 
servant. 

The  same  difficulty  exists,  tho  in  less  degree,  in  the  transition  from 
one  grade  of  educational  institution  to  another.  It  is  felt  in  the  pas- 
sage from  grammar  school  to  high  school,  from  high  school  to  college, 
and  from  college  to  professional  school.  In  going  from  grammar  school 
to  high  school,  or  from  college  to  professional  school,  the  difficulty  is  to 
some  extent  lessened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  so  often  a  common  board 
of  control  which  makes  co-operation  and  consultation  easy  between  the 
authorities  of  the  two  parts  of  the  educational  system.  In  the  passage 
from  high  school  to  college,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  is  felt  most  seri- 
ously, because  of  the  complete  separation  of  control  and  the  remoteness 
of  location  which  so  often  makes  a  system  of  personal  consultation  impos- 
sible. 

It  is  in  this  application  that  the  problem  of  examinations  gives  rise  to 
tlie  most  acute  controversy.  How  shall  we  arrange  our  tests  of  the  stu- 
dent's proficiency  in  what  is  behind  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  our- 
selves of  his  power  to  go  on  with  what  is  before  him  ;  to  give  to  the 
school  the  necessary  freedom  in  its  methods  of  instruction ;  to  give  the 
college  the  assurance  that  its  pupils  will  be  well  prepared  for  their  work ; 
and  to  give  the  students  themselves,  as  they  pass  from  one  grade  to 
the  other,  the  certainty  of  reasonably  fair  treatment  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  is  before  us.  With  so  many  conflicting  requirements,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  is  divergence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper 
answer. 

Three  distinct  methods  have  been  devised  for  meeting  this  difficulty  : 

1.  To  make  the  range  of  examination  questions  wider,  so  that  the 
student  shall  have  every  possible  chance  to  show  what  he  knows. 

2.  To  supplement  the  written  examination  paper  by  other  tests,  such 
as  certified  notebooks,  objects  produced  by  previous  work,  etc. 

3.  To  depend  on  certificates  given  by  the  teachers  who  have  pre- 
viously had  the  candidate  in  their  charge;  thus  taking  the  work  of 
entrance  examination  out  of  the  hands  of  the  college  authorities  and  rele- 
gating it  to  the  preparatory  schools. 

The  first  of  these  methods  has  a  certain  amount  of  merit.  A  skillful 
examiner  can  make  a  paper  so  broad  in  its  scope  that  a  candidate  who 
knows  anything  whatsoever  about  his  subject  will  find  some  topic  on 
which  he  is  at  home.  He  thus  in  some  measure  reduces  the  element  of 
chance  and  renders  real  help  to  those  candidates  who  understand  one  part 
of  the  subject  better  than  another.  But,  unfortunately,  this  increased  range 
of  inquiries  may  prove  almost  as  helpful  to  the  undeserving  candidate 
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as  it  does  to  the  deserving.  The  multiplicity  of  questions  gives  a  great 
opportunity  to  the  coach  who  makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  can- 
didates for  a  particular  series  of  tests,  instead  of  educating  them  for  their 
life-work.  Knowing  how  wide  a  range  of  topics  the  examiner  must  cover, 
he  can  predict,  with  reasonable  certainty,  some  specific  things  which  the 
paper  is  likely  to  contain.  The  chances  are  that  his  pupils  will  do  well  on 
these  questions  for  which  they  have  been  specially  prepared ;  and  thus 
the  deserving  but  unskillfuUy  prepared  candidate,  tho  he  makes  a  bet- 
ter absolute  showing  under  the  system  of  long  papers  than  he  did  with 
short  ones,  finds  his  relative  position  even  worse  than  before.  Moreover, 
the  inevitable  hurry  and  confusion  incident  to  the  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
long  paper  hurts  the  deserving  student  far  more  than  it  hurts  his  com- 
petitor who  has  been  skillfully  crammed  for  this  particular  trial.  These 
evils  are  clearly  exemplified  in  the  English  civil-service  examinations. 
The  amount  of  time  and  thought  which  has  been  spent  on  the  preparation 
of  papers  for  these  examinations  is  very  great  indeed.  There  has  been  an 
honest  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  to  get  the  very  best  aspirants 
for  the  public  service  of  the  British  empire.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
things,  it  has  become  proverbial  that  success  depends  upon  skillful  coach- 
ing far  more  than  upon  intellectual  merit  or  good  general  training. 
What  is  true  of  the  English  civil-service  examinations  is  true,  in  only  less 
degree,  of  the  English  university  examinations ;  and  the  same  evils  are 
making  themselves  felt  in  this  country  wherever  we  approximate  the 
English  practice. 

The  system  of  accepting  certified  notebooks  to  supplement  and  correct 
the  results  of  examinations  is  essentially  a  compromise.  It  has  at  once 
the  merits  and  defects  which  are  incident  to  a  compromise  system.  It  is, 
I  believe,  used  with  good  effect  at  Harvard  in  some  of  the  subjects  which 
the  faculty  require  on  their  entrance  examinations.  But  the  arguments 
which  can  be  urged  in  its  behalf  can  for  the  most  part  be  urged  even  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  frank  adoption  of  a  certificate  system  as  a  whole. 
There  is  something  quite  illogical  in  accepting  the  pupil's  record  of  his 
own  past  work,  and  not  accepting  the  master's  judgment  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  work ;  for,  unless  the  master  is  a  clear-headed  and  honest 
man,  the  record  is  practically  worthless,  and,  if  the  master  is  thus  clear- 
headed and  honest,  he  can  judge  far  better  than  any  examining  board 
the  degree  to  which  the  pupil  has  profited  by  lectures  and  experiments. 
When  once  a  subject  presents  such  characteristics  that  the  examiners 
confess  their  inability  to  judge  of  the  student's  work  by  the  paper  which 
he  writes  under  their  direction,  it  certainly  seems  a  rather  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  strength  for  them  to  insist  on  having  any  paper 
at  all. 

The  third  method  —  admission  to  college  on  certificate  instead  of  on 
examination  —  has  many  advocates.     I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  discuss 
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its  merits  and  demerits  in  full.     It  is  a  subject  which  would  take  for  its 
full  analysis  more  time  than  we  now  have  at  command. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  good  preparatory-school  teacher  can, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  judge  of  the  fitness  of  his  pupils  to  enter  college 
far  better  than  any  college  examining  board  can  possibly  hope  to  do.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  right  of  admission  by  certificate  allows  such  a  teacher 
a  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods  which  is  of  great  advantage,  both  to 
him  and  to  his  pupils.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  it  has  disadvantages  which 
have  prevented  some  of  our  leading  institutions  from  adopting  it,  and 
which  cause  the  present  trend  of  movement  to  be  away  from  the  certificate 
s/stem  rather  than  toward  it. 

In  the  first  place,  to  take  the  most  obvious  objection,  by  no  means  all 
of  our  secondary-school  teachers  are  good  ones.  A  large  number  cannot 
be  trusted  to  give  certificates.  An  equally  large  number — and  a  more 
difficult  class  to  deal  with  —  are  not  so  good  that  we  can  safely  trust 
them,  nor  so  bad  that  we  can  safely  refuse  to  trust  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  colleges  have  only  shifted  the  seat  of  their  perplexities. 
Instead  of  selecting  their  students  by  an  examination,  they  select  the 
teachers  whom  they  are  to  trust  by  a  process  less  automatic  and  more 
invidious  than  any  scheme  of  examinations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  abandonment  of  an  examination  system  by 
the  colleges  takes  away  an  important  stimulus  for  keeping  up  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  requirements.  The  competition  of  men  in  different 
schools  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  pass  examinations  has  the  same  sort  of 
mixed  effect  that  competition  has  in  any  other  form  of  business.  It 
causes  methods  to  be  adopted  which  are  not  always  of  the  very  highest 
type;  but  it  at  the  same  time  brings  out  an  amount  of  initiative  and 
energy  in  teachers  and  pupils  which  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way. 
Even  the  authorities  who  admit  by  certificate  say  frankly  that  they  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  have  that  practice  become  universal.  They  are  free 
to  say  that  the  influence  of  those  colleges  which  require  examinations  is 
the  thing  which  keeps  our  best  schools  up  to  that  standard  which  enables 
other  colleges  safely  to  admit  their  students  by  certificate. 

Finally — and  this  is  the  decisive  argument  for  the  retention  of  the 
old  plan  —  those  colleges  which  insist  on  examinations  think  that  they 
get  a  better  class  of  students  by  that  means  than  they  would  by  any 
other.  They  get  those  boys  who  do  not  shrink  from  a  trial  of  intellectual 
strength;  boys  who  welcome  the  chance  to  measure  their  power  with  that 
of  their  fellows  in  entering  college,  as  they  will  inevitably  be  called  upon 
to  measure  it  if  they  seek  first-rate  successes  in  later  life.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  fable  of  the  choice  between  the  doors :  on  the  one  hand,  "  Who 
chooses  me  shall  get  what  he  deserves;"  on  the  other,  "Who  chooses  me 
must  hazard  all  he  has."  The  certificate  system  attracts  those  who  would 
go  to  the  former  door;  the  examination  system  calls  to  those  who  arc 
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willing  to  venture  the  latter.     We  all  know  the  two  types,  and  their  rela- 
tive merits. 

If  each  of  these  alternatives  thus  proves  unsatisfactory,  is  there  not 
some  possible  combination  which  may  be  suggested  ? 

I  venture  to  believe  that  such  a  possibility  exists,  and  that  it  may  be 
found  in  a  classification  of  collegiate  requirements  into  different  groups, 
susceptible  of  separate  treatment. 

If  we  look  at  the  requirements  for  admission  into  any  of  our  larger 
colleges,  we  shall  find  that  they  naturally  fall  into  three  classes :  first, 
those  subjects  which  are  required  because  the  student  must  know  them  in 
order  to  have  the  power  to  go  on  with  his  subsequent  studies ;  second, 
those  which  are  required  because  the  college  authorities  believe  them  to 
be  desirable  means  of  attaining  such  power ;  and,  third,  those  which  are 
required  because  the  men  in  the  secondary  schools  desire  them  and  ask 
for  the  moral  support  of  the  colleges  in  promoting  their  study.  As  a 
notable  example  of  the  first  class  we  may  take  mathematics.  In  our 
scientific  schools,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  all  our  colleges,  some  knowledge 
of  mathematics  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  successful  pursuit  of 
studies  included  in  the  course.  The  pupil  must  know  a  certain  amount 
of  algebra  in  order  to  study  trigonometry;  he  must  know  a  certain 
amount  of  trigonometry  in  order  to  be  able  to  pursue  successfully  the 
arts  of  railroad  surveying  or  of  bridge  design.  The  same  characteristic 
holds  good  of  most  of  our  language  requirements.  Every  student  what- 
soever needs  to  understand  something  of  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
because  without  such  use  all  his  communications  of  thought,  if  not  his 
underlying  thoughts  themselves,  are  sure  to  lack  precision.  Any  benefit 
which  is  expected  from  complex  ideas  by  a  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
know  how' to  express  them  is  likely  to  prove  illusory.  And  every  student 
who  is  to  pursue  foreign  literature  in  his  college  course  must  first  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  because 
without  such  knowledge  he  wil  1  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  fellow-men. 

Side  by  side  with  these  requirements  which  are  indispensable  come 
others  of  a  more  auxiliary  character.  Not  content  with  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  English  expression,  the  colleges  prescribe  the  reading  of 
certain  books  in  English  literature.  Not  stopping  with  the  test  of  power 
to  read  and  parse  individual  passages  in  Latin,  the  colleges  prescribe  a 
certain  quantity  of  Latin  reading  as  essential  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 
They  also  require  with  each  year  an  increasing  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  not  because  the  student  is  necessarily  going  to  use  both 
French  and  German  in  his  college  studies,  but  because  no  man  is 
regarded  by  them  as  fitted  for  higher  education  unless  he  has  a  certain 
reading  knowledge  of  both  these  languages. 

There  is  also  a  third  group  of  studies  required,  not  as  a  necessary 
basis   for  subsequent  work,  but  as  a   part  of   the   general   scheme   of 
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secondary  education  in  the  country,  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  fair 
recognition.  So  many  men  in  our  schools  desire  to  teach  history,  and 
can  teach  it  well,  that  they  wish  this  subject  to  be  recognized  in  the 
college  requirements,  lest,  by  a  failure  to  recognize  it,  its  position  in 
the  schools  should  be  degraded.  What  is  true  of  history  is  true  of  a 
great  deal  of  that  descriptive  science  which  has  so  large  a  part  in  our 
school  courses  at  the  present  day.  It  is  put  in  the  scheme  of  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college,  not  because  of  a  direct  need  of  the 
college  student,  nor  even  because  of  its  indirect  bearing  on  meeting  such 
a  need;  but  because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  co-operate 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  their  pupils. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  attempt  to  put  all  these  difterent 
classes  of  subjects  on  the  same  basis  is  quite  illogical.  The  student  who 
rightly  and  deservedly  is  found  radically  deficient  in  studies  of  the  first 
class  has  no  business  to  go  on  with  his  course.  No  pupil  who  is  ignorant 
of  arithmetic  can  study  algebra  without  injuring  himself  and  his  fellow- 
students.  No  pupil  who  is  ignorant  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  scientific  school  course,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  attainments  in  other  lines.  In  like  manner,  a  knowledge 
of  the  essentials  of  English  expression  and  of  certain  fundamental  points 
in  those  other  languages  which  the  student  is  likely  to  use  in  his  college 
course  is  a  matter  of  vital  necessity.  No  amount  of  acquirements  and 
attainments  in  literature  can  logically  be  allowed  to  make  up  for  a 
deficiency  at  this  central  point.  It  is  on  these  subjects  that  the  case 
for  college  examinations  is  strongest.  This  is  the  point  at  which  any 
deficiency  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  will  hurt  them 
most.  It  is  also  the  point  where  an  examination  system  is  most  feasible ; 
where  cram  counts  for  least  and  power  for  most ;  where  the  school-teacher 
with  high  ideals  of  education  has  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  require- 
ment that  his  pupils  should  be  examined  by  an  independent  authority, 
because  no  method  of  education  which  falls  short  of  meeting  this  test 
can  possibly  be  considered  good. 

In  the  second  group  of  studies — those  which  are  auxiliary  to  the 
attainment  of  this  power — greater  latitude  can  be  allowed.  I  should  be 
in  favor  at  once  of  putting  all  examinations  on  the  extent  of  knowledge 
in  these  auxiliary  subjects  into  the  hands  of  a  common  examining  board, 
in  which  different  groups  of  educators  were  represented.  Whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  go  one  step  farther,  and  introduce  the  certificate  system 
in  subjects  of  this  group,  is  a  matter  which  I  should  hardly  like  to  pre- 
judge at  present. 

In  the  third  group  of  studies  the  certificate  system  could  be  allowed 
from  the  very  outset.  It  is  just  here  that  the  arguments  for  that  system 
are  strongest,  for  in  this  group  the  possible  variety  of  methods  is  greatest, 
the  difficulties  of  examination  most  unavoidable,  and  the  reasons  strongest 
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for  preferring  the  teacher's  judgment  to  that  of  an  independent  examiner 
or  examining  board. 

If  a  phrase  is  needed  to  describe  the  principle  on  which  this  whole 
system  of  division  rests,  I  should  formulate  it  as  follows :  Divide  our 
requirements  into  three  groups  of  subjects :  (i)  prerequisites  for  power 
to  go  on  with  collegiate  study ;  (2)  attainments  auxiliary  to  such  power ; 
(3)  attainments  chiefly  useful  in  the  general  scheme  of  education.  Let 
the  tests  of  power  as  to  what  is  to  follow  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
to  have  charge  of  the  student  in  the  years  which  are  to  follow.  Let  the 
tests  of  attainment  on  what  is  behind  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
had  charge  of  the  pupil  in  the  years  which  are  behind. 

This  combination  would  have  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  number 
of  our  college  examinations — in  itself  an  extremely  desirable  thing — of 
preserving  a  standard  of  quality  which  schools  would  compete  with  one 
another  to  reach,  and  of  allowing  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  possible 
latitude  in  the  methods  employed  by  different  teachers  to  bring  their 
pupils  up  to  that  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  attended 
with  certain  dangers  and  difficulties.  The  chief  objections  which  are 
likely  to  be  thus  raised  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  attempt,  which  has  been  more  than  once  made,  to  lay  special 
stress  on  tests  of  power  rather  than  on  knowledge —  for  instance,  sight- 
reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  translation  of  English  into  Latin, 
etc.  —  has  disappointed  the  expectation  of  its  advocates. 

2.  In  the  inevitable  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of  entrance 
examinations — due  partly  to  luck,  partly  to  the  personal  equation  of  the 
examiner,  and  partly  to  the  varying  physical  condition  of  the  candidates 
—  the  substitution  of  a  small  number  of  decisive  examinations  for  the 
very  great  number  now  existing  will  cause  some  candidates  to  be  unjustly 
rejected  who,  under  the  present  requirements,  atone  for  their  deficiencies 
in  some  lines  by  indication  of  ability  in  others. 

3.  The  necessary  withdrawal  from  the  examination  scheme  of  subjects 
like  history,  descriptive  botany,  or  parts  of  the  English  papers,  will  serve 
to  give  them  an  apparently  inferior  position,  and  will  result  in  their 
neglect  in  those  schools  which  desire  to  prove  their  success  on  the  basis 
of  the  showing  made  by  their  candidates  in  college  examinations. 

Let  us  take  up  these  points  in  order. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is,  I  believe,  historically  well  founded.  It 
is,  however,  based  on  the  experience  of  a  time  when  neither  teachers  nor 
examiners  knew  their  business  as  well  as  they  now  do.  Latin  prose  com- 
position, as  taught  in  the  schools  of  a  generation  ago,  was  simply  a  piece 
of  mechanical  drill  on  certain  fixed  phrases,  without  any  infusion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  language.  The  examiners,  themselves  trained,  for  the  most 
part,  in  these  same  defective  methods,  set  papers  which  were  not  real  tests 
of  power,  and  encouraged  cramming  of  a  bad  sort.     The  same  thing  may 
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be  said  of  most  of  the  examinations  in  sight-reading  of  classical  authors. 
They  furnished  no  measure  of  that  kind  of  power  which  is  required  by  the 
college  student  in  his  subsequent  use  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  language. 
Many  of  these  papers  depend  far  more  upon  the  quick  command  of  a 
voabulary,  at  times  when  the  candidate  is  specially  nervous,  than  upon 
knowledge  of  linguistic  structure.  In  the  easy  Latin  or  Greek  which  is  gen- 
erally given,  the  candidate  who  can  remember  the  vocabulary  can  guess  at 
the  structure  far  better  than  the  candidate  who  knows  the  structure  can 
extemporize  the  vocabulary.  Nor  can  this  difficulty  in  the  sight  paper  be 
wholly  avoided  by  notes  which  give  the  meaning  of  a  few  words ;  for  those 
words  which  help  one  boy  may  prove  useless  to  another.  The  partial  fail- 
ure of  sight  papers  to  accomplish  their  end  proves  chiefly  the  defectiveness 
of  the  means,  and  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  unattainability  of  the  end. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it  would  require  great  ability 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan  by  right  methods  instead  of  wrong  ones. 
It  would  perhaps  be  a  number  of  years  before  we  should  know  what  fur- 
nished, on  the  whole,  the  best  means  of  testing  the  student's  power.     But 
I  feel  quite  confident  that  nothing  which  has  hitherto  been  done  indicates 
that  the  question  could  not  be  fairly  well  solved  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  argument  concerning  the  dangerous  fewness  of  the  papers  under 
the  proposed  plan  deserves  careful  consideration.     Anyone  who  knows 
the  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of  examinations  in  general,  and  of 
written  examinations  in  particular,  will  be  reluctant  to  reduce  the  variety 
of  chances  given  to  the  student  to  prove  in  different  kinds  of  papers  his 
probable  fitness  for  any  course  which  he  desires  to  undertake.     Yet  I 
believe  that  the  dangers  which  arise  in  this  way  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  safety  due  to  an  increased  care  of  reading  which  the  substi- 
tution of  the  few  papers  for  the  many  would  render  possible.     If  we 
should  further  extend  to  teachers  of  proved  ability  the  opportunity  to 
recommend,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  reputation,  for  provisional  admission 
to  our  freshman  classes,  pupils  to  whom  the  new  system  seemed  to  have 
done  injustice,  we  should  have  in  our  hands  a  check  which  would  not  be 
greatly  liable  to  abuse,  and  which  would  help  to  protect  deserving  stu- 
dents from  the  consequences  of  ill  luck. 

The  objection  regarding  discrimination  between  studies  is  perhaps  the 
one  which  will  be  most  strongly  urged.  Yet  I  believe  this  objection  to 
be  based  on  what  is  in  the  long  run  not  a  fault,  but  a  merit. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  a  master  in  a  secondary  school  who  has 
special  ability  in  teaching  science  or  history  should  wish  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  what  his  pupils  can  do  in  collegiate  examinations.  He 
will  urge  that,  if  they  are  not  given  this  opportunity  to  be  examined,  they 
will  neglect  the  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  injustice  to  him  and  harm 
to  themselves.  It  may  seem  hard  to  tell  him  that  the  apparent  force  of 
these  arguments  is  based  upon  an  overvaluation  of  the  usefulness  of  his 
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work  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  college.  Yet  1  believe  this  to 
be  the  truth ;  and  if  it  is  truth,  it  should  be  told  plainly. 

I  am  not  underrating  the  importance  of  these  things  in  the  scheme  of 
secondary  education.  For  the  pupils  who  are  going  directly  from  the 
high  school  into  practical  life  study  of  history  and  natural  science  is 
indispensable.  Most  of  these  pupils  must  get  their  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  then,  if  they  are  to  get  it  at  all.  For  those  who  are  going  to 
pursue  these  studies  afterward,  on  the  other  hand,  such  preliminary 
acquaintance  with  history  and  with  science  does  not  take,  in  any  adequate 
degree,  the  place  of  language  or  of  mathematics.  History  and  natural 
science  are  studies  which  mark  the  culmination  of  an  educational  course, 
and  which,  if  overdeveloped  far  before  the  close,  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  student's  powers  of  application.  If 
by  including  these  things  in  the  examination  system  we  give  an  artificial 
stimulus  to  their  pursuit  by  boys  or  girls  who  are  afterward  going  to  col- 
lege, I  believe  that  we  delay  the  advent  of  a  reform  in  our  school  system 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  all.  That  reform  will  consist  in  the 
separation  of  our  classes,  both  in  the  grammar  schools  and  in  the  high 
schools,  into  groups  that  are  about  to  finish  their  school  days  and  groups 
that  are  preparing  to  advance  farther. 

In  almost  all  our  previous  groupings  we  have  tried  to  classify  pupils 
on  the  lines  of  their  different  tastes,  real  or  supposed.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  different  system,  which  should  classify  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  probable  duration  of  the  studies.  It  is  a  false  idea  to 
assume  that  those  things  which  are  taught  to  the  students  whose  courses 
near  their  end  are  thereby  cheapened  or  made  inferior  in  value;  and 
it  is  a  yet  worse  mistake  if,  in  the  effort  to  avoid  such  cheapening,  we 
put  them  into  a  place  where  they  do  not  really  belong.  Our  system  of 
secondary  education  has  reached  a  point  of  achievement  where  it  can 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  Those  in  charge  of  it  recognize  that  they  have 
outgrown  the  stage  where  their  best  usefulness  was  found  in  being  mere 
preparatory  schools.  Let  us  emancipate  ourselves  from  a  set  of  ideas 
which  are  but  the  remnant  of  a  state  of  things  which  we  have  now  out- 
grown. Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  obtain  the  best  preparation  for 
college,  and  the  fullest  development  of  the  value  and  freedom  of  our 
secondary  education. 

A  REPORT  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  DETROIT 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  WITH  A  DISCUSSION  ON  THE 
DISCIPLINARY  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 

J.    H.    TRVBOM,    SUPERVISOR    OF    MANUAL    TRAINING,    DETROIT,    MICH. 

Among  the  many  definitions  of  "  education  "  that  we  find  in  current 
educational  writings  there  is  none  that  expresses  one  phase  of  the  issue 
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more  definitely  to  my  mind  than  one  by  Professor  James  in  which  he 
says  that  "  the  aim  of  education  is  to  make  useful  habits  automatic." 
Habits  of  action,  habits  of  thought,  and  habits  of  feeling  are  all  included 
in  this  definition,  the  highest  powers  as  well  as  those  usually  considered 
on  a  lower  level.  In  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  develop  vigorous,  useful 
habits  in  our  pupils,  in  so  far  are  we  able  to  make  them  happy,  useful 
citizens.  We  are  molded  by  our  experiences  to  the  extent  that  the  habits 
formed  practically  control  our  whole  conscious  life ;  or,  to  quote  Dr. 
Carpenter : 

The  importance  of  rightly  directing  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  during  the 
whole  stage  of  bodily  growth  comes  to  be  still  more  apparent  when  we  regard  those 
iiabits  as  really  shaping  that  mechanism  whose  subsequent  action  mainly  determines  our 
intellectual  and  moral  character,  and  consequently  the  whole  course  of  conscious  life. 

The  aim  of  every  subject  in  school  is  the  development  of  habits  of 
reaction.  Any  particular  bit  of  knowledge  is  simply  a  power  to  react  in 
the  proper  manner  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  stimulus.  How  does 
manual  training,  as  an  agent  for  the  formation  of  these  habits  of  reaction, 
differ  from  the  more  theoretical  subjects  of  the  curriculum  ?  This  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  character  of  the  reaction  that  takes  place.  There  is  no 
mental  activity  entirely  void  of  the  motor  element,  but  the  reactions  may 
be  of  a  more  or  less  evident  nature,  or  even  entirely  below  the  level  of 
consciousness.  It  is  this  fact  that  will  help  us  to  distinguish  a  difference 
between  manual  training  and  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum. 

In  studies  where  the  object  is  chiefly  the  acquisition  of  particular 
Icnowledge  the  motor  reactions  are  not  in  evidence.  Take  history,  for 
instance.  The  accumulations  of  historical  data  imply  no  necessary  reaction 
for  the  time  being ;  they  prepare  the  student  for  possible  reactions  in  the 
future.  In  arithmetic  the  process  implies  a  motor  reaction  in  the  solving 
of  the  problem,  but  except  in  so  far  as  the  writing  of  the  figures  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  purely  mental  reaction,  a  reaction  thru  processes  of  associa- 
tion. This  fact  is  characteristic  of  all  the  theoretical  subjects  taught  in 
school.  The  reaction  taking  place  is  principally  a  purely  mental  process, 
anticipating  similar  reactions  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
learning  by  doing,  but  a  storing-up  of  ideas  by  means  of  sensory  impulses 
accompanied  by  processes  of  association. 

The  group  of  subjects  to  which  manual  training  belongs,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  characterized  by  a  result  in  the  form  of  necessary  immediate 
reactions  appearing  as  contractions  of  various  muscles  or  groups  of  mus- 
cles. These  subjects,  besides  manual  training,  are  physical  training,  art  edu- 
cation, and  penmanship.  As  far  as  the  physical  processes  are  concerned, 
each  of  these  three  latter  subjects  aims  at  some  special  results  character- 
ized by  the  processes  involved :  gymnastics,  the  physical  training  of  the 
organism;  art  education,  the  inculcation  of  ideas  pertaining  to  art,  such 
as  form,  proportion,  beauty,  etc.,  besides  the  special  training  of  the  hand 
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in  the  elements  of  some  of  the  decorative  arts  ;  penmanship,  the  training 
of  the  hand  in  reproducing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  specrfic  purpose  of  manual  training,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  the 
inculcation  of  some  special  power  in  using  the  scissors,  the  plane,  or  the 
saw.  Our  aim  is  not  the  development  of  technical  skill  as  a  preparation 
for  a  special  trade,  but  we  use  these  processes  of  construction  with  the 
broader  aim  of  general  training.  The  aim  of  manual  training,  expressed 
in  a  concise  form,  is  the  development  of  useful  habits  of  a  general  nature. 

It  is  true  that  every  subject  has  in  the  same  sense  a  disciplinary  value, 
but  as  this  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  manual  training,  it  should  be 
particularly  emphasized  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

The  fact  of  repetition  is  admitted  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  all  theories 
of  development.  Repeated  processes  in  any  one  particular  field  are  sure 
to  lead  to  the  development  of  habits. 

In  every  good  manual- training  lesson  the  following  processes  are 
repeated:  (i)  objectifying  of  mental  images;  {2)  muscular  activity  of 
the  hands  and  arms;  (3)  exercises  implying  order  and  neatness;  (4) 
attainment  of  accurate  results ;  (5)  prolonged  concentration  of  attention ; 
and  (6)  final  success  in  accomplishing  the  task  in  hand.  The  repetition 
of  these  processes  must  lead  to  the  development  of  the  following  habits : 
(i)  thought-expression,  giving  unity  and  definiteness  of  mental  content; 
(2)  muscular  control ;  (3)  habits  of  order  and  neatness ;  (4)  habits  of 
accuracy  or  truth ;  (5)  habits  of  perseverance;  and  (6)  habits  of  confi- 
dence or  self-reliance.  Another  result  of  the  lessons  in  manual  training 
is  habits  of  an  ethical  content. 

I  have  tried  to  summarize  the  aims  of  manual  training  and  the  con- 
ditions for  reaching  these  aims  in  the  following  synopsis : 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  AIMS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 


Processbs 

Rbsulting  Habhs 

Conditions  for  thkir  Dkvklot^ 

MBNT  BY  MbANS  OP  CoN- 

STRucnvB  Work 

Objectifying  of  mental   im- 
ages. 

Thought-expression  giving 
unity  and  definiteness  to 
mental  content. 

A  resulting  product  repre- 
senting the  mental  image. 
Variety  of  material. 

Acts  of  service. 

Habits  of  an  ethical  con- 
tent. 

A  useful  article  the  product 
of  the  constructive  exer- 
cises. 

Exercises  involving  muscu- 
lar activity. 

Muscular  control,  skill. 

Variety  and  repetition  of 
technical  difficulties. 

Occupations   giving   oppor- 
tunity for  actions  involv- 
ing the  elements  of  order 
and  neatness. 

Order  and  neatness. 

A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place. 

Prolonged   efforts    crowned 
by  success. 

Perseverance. 

Attractive  models,  interest, 
accurate  work. 

Successful  efforts  in  reach- 
ing accurate  results. 

Accuracy  or  truth. 

Careful  progression  of  the 
exercises. 

Final  success  in  various  ex- 
ercises. 

Self-reliance 

Never  to  ask  a  class  to  do 
what  it  cannot  do  well 
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Let  us  now  consider  more  in  detail  the  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  habits : 

1.  Thought-expression.  —  Manual  training  is  of  vital  significance  as  a 
means  of  expression.  Such  materials  of  construction  should  be  used  as 
will  facilitate  the  objectification  of  the  pupils'  thoughts.  Thought  and 
expression  are  practically  one  in  the  mind  of  the  young  child ;  hence  the 
importance,  at  this  stage,  of  furnishing  every  possible  means  of  expression. 

2.  Habits  of  an  ethical  content,  —  Manual  training  should  be  instru- 
mental to  acts  of  an  ethical  nature.  A  little  boy  in  his  manual-training 
lesson  has  succeeded  in  making  a  calendar-stand.  He  is  happy  because 
he  has  accomplished  something  which  now  becomes  his  own.  The  next 
question  with  him  may  be :  "To  whom  shall  I  give  it  ?"  Who  is  nearer 
than  his  father  ?  Observe  this  child  when  he  reaches  home.  His  happy 
countenance  tells  us  what  pleasure  he  finds  in  giving  this  product  of  his 
own  activity  to  his  father.  Acts  of  this  kind  must  be  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  the  habit  of  service  is  developed.  He  is  happy  in  doing  the 
act.  It  may  be  very  insignificant  in  itself,  but  it  is  of  the  right  sort.  He 
derives  pleasure  from  right  doing,  and  this  pleasure,  this  interest,  this 
desire,  when  leading  to  action,  is  our  moral  will.  By  using  as  models 
articles  of  apparent  use  to  the  pupils,  manual  training  may  prove  very 
effective  in  this  respect. 

3.  Habits  of  muscular  control. —  We  should  use  models  requiring  for 
their  construction  a  variety  of  muscular  movements,  with  sufficient  repe- 
tition of  each,  in  order  to  make  them  a  permanent  content  in  the  form  of 
a  habit. 

4.  Habits  of  order  and  neatness. —  The  manual-training  teacher  should 
insist  that  the  pupils  take  the  work  seriously,  use  the  tools  and  instru- 
ments with  care  and  appreciation,  and  leave  them  at  the  end  of  the  les- 
son in  an  orderly  condition. 

5.  Habits  of  prolonged  concentration,  of  attention,  or  perseverance. —  The 
condition  for  the  development  of  this  habit  is  the  proper  progression  of 
the  exercises,  so  that  they  at  every  stage  call  into  action  the  very  best 
effort  that  the  pupil  is  capable  of.  In  the  interest  of  the  best  results  in 
this  respect,  the  pupil's  motive  for  this  extended  effort  should  be  interest 
in  the  activity  itself  or  its  results. 

6.  Habits  of  accuracy  or  truth. —  Never  to  ask  a  class  of  pupils  to  do 
what  they  cannot  do  well,  together  with  insistence  upon  accurate  work, 
are  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  these  habits.  A  pupil  is 
accustomed  thru  the  manifold  exercises  in  cardboard  construction  and 
wood- work  to  reach  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  in  his  efforts  on  the  dif- 
ferent models.  What  influence  is  this  discipline  likely  to  have  upon  the 
pupil  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  is  taught  that  four  inches  is  four  inches,  and 
not  a  sixteenth  more  or  less.  This  consciousness  that  only  what  is  right 
is  right,  and  that  something  only  approximately  true  is  wrong,  will  influ- 
ence his  work  in  every  line  of  activity. 
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Why  should  not  this  clear  consciousness  of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  the  material  world  be  carried  over  into  the  moral  and  ethical  field  ? 
Is  not  a  pupil  who  has  been  accustomed  never  to  hand  to  his  teacher  a 
model  as  true  that  is  not  true,  after  several  years  of  similar  experiences, 
likely  to  insist  upon  truth  in  other  relations  also  ? 

7.  Habits  of  self-reliance  or  confidence, —  Condition  :  Never  ask  a  class 
of  pupils  to  do  what  they  cannot  do  well.  Every  individual  effort  which 
succeeds  in  a  certain  field  will  add  to  the  consciousness  of  power  in  that 
field.  By  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  exercises  a  boy  is  able  to  get  high 
credit  for  his  work.  He  gets  the  approbation  of  the  teacher,  and,  further- 
more—  this  is  the  stronger  factor  —  he  sees  for  himself  that  he  has  been 
able  to  do  a  certain  task  well.  These  experiences  are  repeated  time  after 
time.  Every  one  of  these  successful  efforts  will  add  to  his  consciousness 
of  power  in  the  field  in  question  ;  in  other  words,  it  will  add  strength  to 
a  habit  under  formation,  the  moral  habit  of  confidence,  based  upon 
power. 

Manual  training  is  well  adapted  to  further  the  development  of  this 
habit,  because  the  success  of  the  effort  is  apparent  to  the  pupil  himself. 
He  will  not  have  to  be  told  by  the  teacher,  as. the  case  is  in  most  other 
subjects.  I  look  upon  the  development  of  this  habit  as  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  manual  training. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  habit  of  confidence  is  as  many-sided 
as  there  are  fields  of  activity.  Manual  training  will  arouse  confidence  in 
one's  power  in  anything  where  similar  difficulties  are  present.  Success  in 
arithmetic  will  develop  confidence  in  one's  power  in  solving  arithmetical 
problems,  etc.,  but  we  can  claim  for  manual  training,  however,  a  wide 
range  of  application  in  this  respect,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  com- 
mon elements  in  all  fields  of  manual  activity.  And  in  so  far  as  these 
common  elements  exist,  the  confidence  gained  thru  a  systematically 
arranged  course  of  manual  training  can  be  carried  over  into  other,  related 
fields  of  activity. 

This  qualification  applies  to  all  the  other  habits  mentioned  above. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  claim  general  training  as  the  result  of  manual 
training,  except  in  so  far  as  related  elements  exist  in  the  different  fields 
of  activity. 

The  aim  of  an  educational  subject  decides  the  methods  to  be  employed. 
On  the  basis  of  the  previous  discussion  we  may  now  arrive  at  some  gen- 
eral conclusions  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  manual  training,  the  pro- 
gression of  the  exercises,  etc. 

The  progression  of  the  exercises  in  a  course  of  manual  training  should 
be  such  as  to  manifest  to  the  pupil  a  constantly  growing  power,  this 
being  the  condition  for  a  growing  interest.  We  should  never  ask  a  pupil 
to  do  what  he  cannot  do  well. 

His  work  in  manual  training  should  be  a  line  of  contiquous  victories 
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over  difficulties  gradually  increasing,  but  not  surpassing  his  power  at  any 
stage.  Continued  failure  is  worse  than  no  attempt.  Success  is  a  greater 
factor  in  the  educational  value  of  manual  training  than  in  any  other  sub- 
ject. If  we  ask  a  pupil  to  make  a  box  of  cardboard  of  a  certain  size,  he 
should  be  prepared  for  that  model  thru  previous  simpler  exercises.  The 
remark  that  a  child  cannot  read  perfectly  the  first  time  a  book  is  put  into 
his  hand,  or  make  a  perfect  sketch  at  his  first  trial,  has  no  application  to 
manual  training.  Our  aim  is  not  the  development  of  technical  skill,  but 
the  development  of  habits.  The  fact  that  a  boy  cannot  read  well  the  first 
time  he  opens  a  book  is  no  excuse  for  accepting  an  imperfect  model  as 
the  earlier  results  in  manual  training.  If  a  boy  does  not  succeed  in  cut- 
ting his  card  to  accurate  dimensions,  in  the  fourth  grade  for  instance,  he 
has  lost  the  vital  educational  results  of  the  exercise.  Continued  failure 
in  this  respect  will  have  injurious  effects  upon  the  child's  development. 
The  habits  we  have  enumerated  above  will  fail  to  develop,  and  in  place  of 
them  he  will  acquire  habits  of  carelessness,  inaccuracy  in  its  moral  and 
actual  significance ;  moreover,  he  will  lose  confidence  in  the  use  of  his 
hands.  Manual  training  under  such  conditions  becomes  a  farce.  The 
very  fact  that  pupils  are  making  certain  articles  out  of  wood  or  cardboard 
does  not  make  their  activity  manual  training.  Above  all  other  things  I 
look  upon  thoroness  as  the  vital  end  of  our  instruction  in  manual  training. 

Accuracy,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  an  element  that  enters  as  a  condition 
for  the  development  of  the  most  important  habits  resulting  from  manual 
training.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  illustrate  what  this  term  "  accu- 
racy "implies  during  the  different  school  periods. 

In  the  previous  discussion  the  word  "accuracy"  has  been  applied  to 
two  different  aspects  of  manual  training,  namely :  (i)  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion ;  (2)  accuracy  of  measurements. 

If  a  primary  class  in  studying  the  baker's  trade  is  making,  as  a  matter 
of  illustration,  a  baking-pan  of  paper,  we  expect  this  model  to  give  a  com- 
paratively exact  illustration  of  the  shape  of  this  utensil,  so  that  a  clear  and 
exact  idea  remains  as  the  result  of  the  constructive  exercise.  This  kind 
of  accuracy  does  not  include  measurements ;  it  is  simply  accuracy  in 
expression.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupils  in  a  grammar  class  are  mak- 
ing a  box,  the  drawing  of  which  calls  for  a  certain  length,  we  expect  the 
pupils  to  make  a  model  of  the  length  called  for  by  the  drawing.  This  I 
have  called  accuracy  of  dimensions. 

It  is  only  accuracy  of  expression  that  we  should  strive  for  in  the  first 
three  years  in  school.  This,  besides  neatness  in  arranging  and  planning 
patterns  and  carefulness  in  cutting,  should  be  the  only  requirements  of 
the  work  in  the  first  three  grades  in  regard  to  accuracy. 

In  the  fourth  grade  another  element  enters  ;  that  is,  accuracy  of  dimen- 
sions. The  idea  of  measurements  should  there  be  introduced.  In  this 
grade  the  pupils  are  perfectly  able  to  use  the  rule  with  absolute  accuracy. 
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and  I  believe  it  should  be  insisted  upon.  That  is,  if  a  model  is  to  be  4)^ 
inches  long,  there  is  no  reason  why  not  85  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  should 
get  it  this  dimension,  and  not  -^  inch  more  or  less.  We  should  never, 
however,  ask  for  accuracy  before  the  pupils  are  properly  prepared  for  such 
exercises  as  imply  this  element ;  but  at  the  age  of  nine  it  does  not  seem 
too  extravagant  to  expect  a  pupil  to  locate  a  point  a  certain  distance  from 
another  point,  when  the  process  situply  means  putting  the  pencil  point 
opposite  a  certain  figure.  Neither  are  the  cutting  exercises  beyond  the 
pupil's  power,  if  cardboard  is  used  as  the  material  of  construction. 

Just  as  we  insisted  upon  the  accuracy  of  expression  during  the  first 
three  years  in  school,  we  should  thereafter  insist  upon  accuracy  of  dimen- 
sions or  measurements.  Later  in  school  life  we  introduce  accuracy  of  a 
higher  grade  or  nature  which  will  call  into  action  the  aesthetic  ideas  of 
proportion  and  beauty.  Accuracy  in  one  sense  or  the  other  is  the  keynote 
to  the  disciplinary  significance  of  manual  training. 

This  discussion  on  accuracy  will  again  emphasize  the  necessity  of  care- 
ful progression  of  the  exercises.  At  no  stage  of  the  work  should  we  ask 
a  class  of  pupils  to  do  what  they  cannot  do  well. 

I  look  upon  it  as  unfortunate  that  this  principle  is  being  often 
violated. 
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What  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  accuracy  of  dimensions  applies 
especially  to  the  regular  series  of  models  that  is  followed  by  all  the  pupils 
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in  the  class.  More  freedom  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  their  work 
on  models  of  their  own  invention.  Independent  activity  of  this  nature 
should  be  encouraged,  and,  if  accuracy  has  been  attained  on  the  regular 
models,  the  pupils  will  be  guided  by  the  habits  thus  formed  in  this  inde- 
pendent work. 

Id  the  chart  of  the  statistics  of  manual  training  in  the  Detroit  public 
schools  you  will  notice  that  we  have  special  teachers  for  the  boys  only  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  the  work  is  in  charge  of  the 
regular  grade  teachers,  each  class  of  boys  receiving  their  instruction  in 
manual  training  while  the  girls  have  their  lesson  in  sewing  from  special 
teachers.  The  course,  as  you  notice,  is  cardboard  construction  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and  knife-work  in  cardboard  and  in  wood  in  the 
sixth  grade.  I  instruct  the  grade  teachers  in  the  different  exercises  and 
illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  the  different  models,  besides  emphasiz- 
ing the  aim  of  the  lesson. 

In  my  first  talk  to  new  teachers  I  spend  quite  a  good  deal  of  time 
defining  the  aim  of  manual  training  as  definitely  as  possible,  besides  giv- 
ing as  many  lessons  as  my  time  permits  to  the  different  classes  in  the 
presence  of  the  teachers.  With  this  assistance  I  believe  the  grade  teachers 
can  teach  the  boys  manual  training  just  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  special 

• 

instructors.  In  the  first  place,  they  know  their  pupils ;  secondly,  they  can 
correlate  the  instruction  in  manual  training  with  that  of  other,  related  sub- 
jects, thus  helping  to  make  this  new  subject  an  integral  part  of  the  curricu- 
Inm;  and,  thirdly,  they  have  had  extensive  experience  in  teaching.  These 
^ree  conditions  are  not  so  easily  fulfilled  by  a  special  teacher,  and  they 
are  vital  conditions  for  the  success  in  teaching  manual  training. 


W£  PROGRESS  AND  AIMS   OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE   IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CHICAGO 

HENRY    S.    TIDBITS,    PRINCIPAL    SPRY    SCHOOL,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

The  teaching  of  cooking  and  sewing,  for  local  reasons  called  '*  house- 
hold arts,"  was  introduced  into  the  Chicago  public  schools  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  A  special  committee  of  five  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion inspected  at  the  Hammond  School  the  teaching  of  these  subjects 
*hich  they  had  permitted  at  private  expense.  Twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
^  was  appropriated  for  providing  equipment  and  initiating  the  work 
^or  its  first  year.  Of  this  but  $18,500  was  used.  Equipments  for  cooking 
^ere  placed  in  eleven  schools,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  new  Dewey 
^hool.  Each  of  these  has  been  a  center  to  which  several  neighboring 
^ools  have  sent  the  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  for  cooking 
Wessons,  one  period  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each  week.     The  number  of 
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pupils  taught  at  a  center  averages  450.  In  other  schools,  not  contiguous 
to  cooking  centers,  eleven  teachers  of  sewing  have  given  lessons  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  week  to  the  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
the  teachers  being  peripatetic. 

November  i,  1900,  4,372  pupils  were  receiving  instruction  in  cooking 
and  4,853  pupils  in  sewing,  or  9,225  out  of  a  total  of  13,000  girls  of  those 
grades. 

The  teachers  are  required  to  be  high-school  graduates  who  have  taken 
a  course  in  domestic  science  in  some  secondary  institution.  This  secures 
an  able  corps  of  teachers,  several  of  whom  have  been  called  to  more 
lucrative  positions  in  other  cities. 

The  courses  of  lessons  in  both  cooking  and  sewing  are  eclectic,  having 
been  arranged  by  the  respective  associations  of  teachers.  They  have  been 
revised  and  modified  as  experience  has  dictated.  The  cooking  lessons 
are  distinctly  a  plain-food  course — lobster  salad  and  charlotte  russe  being 
omitted.  Each  pupil  cooks  the  prescribed  food,  and  either  eats  it  or 
carries  it  home.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  success 
or  failure  of  a  lesson  is  immediately  apparent.  Much  effort  has  been 
given  to  securing  the  practical  helpfulness  of  the  lessons  of  the  day  in  the 
home,  where  a  failure  is  analyzed  and  perplexities  are  dissolved.  The 
grade  teachers  have  often  wisely  correlated  with  cooking,  physiology, 
nature  study,  and  some  topics  of  practical  arithmetic. 

Instruction  in  sewing  is  practical  in  a  similar  way.  A  study  of  the 
nature  of  cloth  is  succeeded  by  the  various  processes  of  its  adaptation  to 
clothing.  Finally,  simple  garments  are  made  by  the  pupil  for  her  own 
use.  The  related  subjects  of  iuYention,  growth,  and  manufacture  of 
cloth  materials,  fibers  and  fabrics,  good  taste  in  dressing,  shopping,  and 
laundering,  are  developed. 

Sociologically  considered,  the  church  industrial  schools  have  been 
vastly  improved  upon  in  the  public  school,  where  not  simply  the  pocr^ 
good  girl  is  taught  sewing,  but  every  girl  in  the  schoolroom,  rich  or  poor, 
open-minded  or  clam-like. 

The  cost  of  domestic  science  is  f  1.81  per  pupil  per  year;  the  cost  of 
manual  training  is  {3.34 ;  the  cost  of  German  is  $4.86.  This  is  based 
upon  the  average  for  the  past  year.  These  figures  are  significant  for  com- 
parison either  with  other  studies  or  with  domestic  science  in  other  cities. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  Chicago  are  the  same 
as  those  of  grade  teachers,  ranging  from  {500  the  first  year  to  $900  for 
the  tenth  year.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  teaching  of  cooking  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  method.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  subject,  and, 
like  all  other  laboratory  work,  is  vastly  superior  when  individual  equip- 
ment is  supplied.  Hence  we  have  the  individual  sets  of  dishes  and  a 
stove  for' each  pupil.  By  using  small  portions,  when  they  suffice,  the 
expense  for  material  is  inconsiderable,  even  with  individual  instruction. 
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One  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pupil  per  week  is  the  allowance  in  Chicago. 
While  individual  desires  will  ever  increase  the  cost  of  equipment,  it  is 
possible  and  wise  to  equip  for  the  teaching  of  cooking  upon  just  as 
accurate  and  scientific  principles  and  practical  use  at  the  expense  of  $150 
for  a  class  of  twenty- four  as  at  the  rate  of  $500. 

One  of  the  noblest  movements  of  the  present  day  is  that  which  would 
magnify  the  home.     The  chair,  bright  light,  and  gorgeous  embellish- 
ments are  a  more  harmful  element  in  the  saloon  than  its  alcohol.     If  the 
bonest  arts  of  the  home  may  be  made  less  irksome  because  they  are 
better  understood,  and  more  attractive  because  they  are  more  artistic,  we 
shall  have  come  to  the  root  of  this  matter.     The  evening  meal  of  the 
factory  hand  may  be  made  more  tempting  than  the  lunch  counter,  and 
the  clothing  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  and  tidiness  of  the 
living-room  at  home,  may  be  as  attractive  as  the  gilded  home  of  vice. 
Domestic  science  may  become  the  unsuspected,  and  yet  not  the  least 
efiicient,  enemy  of  the  saloon. 

Instruction  in  cooking  in  Chicago  is  well  amplified  in  its  scientific 
i"elations.     The  simple  biology  of  yeast  and  vinegar  is  developed.     A 
careful  classification   of   food   values   as   fats,   proteids,   carbohydrates, 
mineral  matter,  etc.,  accompanies  the  study  of  the  composition  of  the 
^uman  body  and  its  food  requisites.     The  dietetic  principles  of  suitable 
proportions  of  these  food  elements  are  given,  and  the  complementary 
nature  of  certain  foods  is  shown.     The  reasons  for  the  use  of  hot  or  cold 
^ater;  the  relative  merits  of  boiling  or  baking,  of  the  raw  and  cooked 
states,  of  acid  and  base  —  such  scientific  data,  adapted  to  the  age  and 
knowledge  of  pupils,  enter  into  cooking  lessons  and  furnish  the  science  to 
enrich  the  household  arts.     The  dealing  with  material  things  introduces 
elements  of  accuracy  and  order  not  found  in  the  strictly  intellectual  sub- 
jects.   Just  as  in  all  forms  of  manual  training,  small  groups  of  muscles 
^e  co-ordinated  and  deft  manipulations  mastered,  thus  realizing  complete 
and  extended  reactions. 

The  useful  hints,  skilled  methods,  and  adept' ways  acquired  by  the 

teachers  in  their  special  training  are  imparted  in  turn  to  the  pupils,  and, 

as  in  all  education,  the  experience  of  the  race  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 

the  child.     The  girl  accustomed  to  black  bread  and  beer  for  dinner,  to 

poorly  cooked  food  wastefuUy  used,  learns  to  prepare  palatable  dishes 

from  economical   materials.     It  is  difficult  to   measure  the   beneficent 

practical  value  of  domestic  science  in  these  humble  homes.    It  is  a  theme 

for  eloquence,  and   insures   permanency  to   the  subject   of   study,   no 

matter  how  much  it  may  be  temporarily  buffeted  about  as  a  fad.     To 

the  girl  of  luxury,  with  servants  at  home,  whose  life  may  be  distinctly 

social,  frivolous,  and  gay,  domestic  science  yields  an  appropriate  sense  of 

the  importance  of  the  human  body,  its  nourishment  and  clothing  —  thus 

introducing  a  more  harmonious  and  reasonable  life.     In  the  wealthiei 
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school  districts  of  Chicago  domestic  science  has  been  as  welcome  to  the 
girls  as  in  the  districts  of  humbler  homes. 

It  has  never  been  seriously  charged  or  believed  that  domestic  science 
demeans  the  course  of  study,  or  is  a  preparation  for  domestics.  We 
teach  cooking  and  sewing  at  the  age  when  pupils  unconsciously  learn  that 
honest  toil  is  not  disgraceful.  Mrs.  Richards  found  in  Boston  that 
fourth-grade  girls  gladly  received  lessons  in  scrubbing  and  cleaning 
which  older  girls  disdained. 

The  irapotency  of  the  woman  who  says  she  cannot  sew  on  a  button 
or  mend  a  rent  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  modern  urban  life.  The  young 
bridegroom  may  profess  to  the  wife  who  forgets  to  salt  her  first  oatmeal 
that  he  likes  the  oatmeal  very  much  better  that  way;  but  sentiment  does 
not  blossom  freely  from  a  ground  of  indigestion. 

Aside  from  the  general  effects  of  domestic-science  training,  its  specific 
effect,  upon  every  third  or  fourth  girl  of  distinctly  motor  predominance, 
is  marked  and  extremely  salutary.  Every  teacher  of  manual  training, 
cooking,  or  sewing  will  bear  witness  to  the  aptitude  of  certain  otherwise 
backward  pupils  in  these  studies  which  involve  the  more  extended  motor 
reactions.  The  course  of  study  is  thus  flexibly  adapted  to  the  pre- 
dominant activity  of  the  pupil. 

The  teaching  of  sewing  and  cooking  may  be  considered  again  in  the 
light  of  school  occupations.  While  they  train  hand  and  eye,  there  is  ever 
present  a  directing  mind  having  in  view  a  distinct  end.  "  I  made  this 
loaf  of  bread."  **I  planned  and  sewed  my  own  dress."  The  peculiar 
advantage  of  cooking  and  sewing  as  school  occupations  is  that  they  each 
parallel  practical  arts  at  home.  The  home  is  the  practice  department  for  ^ 
the  lessons  of  domestic  science.  No  need  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
of  food  and  clothing.  It  springs  from  a  fundamental  instinct.  Few 
desires  are  more  strong  than  to  be  well  fed  and  well  clothed.  Reason 
gives  as  a  secondary  basis  the  desire  for  long  life  and  a  life  of  bodily 
comfort.  Theoretically  this  gives  us  a  most  substantial  basis  for  interest. 
Practically  it  proves  a  true  basis,  for  pupils  of  cooking  and  sewing  in 
Chicago  never  ask  to  be  excused  from  the  studies  because  they  dislike 
them.  There  is  increasing  call  for  the  introduction  of  the  studies  in  the 
schools  which  do  not  now  have  them.  Despite  the  disadvantages  of 
being  compelled  to  walk  a  long  distance  from  the  home  school  once  a 
week  in  variable  weather,  the  girls  who  study  cooking  are  enthusias- 
tic and  regular  in  their  attendance,  altho  the  subject  is  quasi -optional 
and  no  other  subject  compels  such  travel.  The  interest  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  all  reluctance  to  preparing  material  and  cleaning  utensils.  An 
interest  in  digestion  becomes  an  all-around  satisfied  interest  when  the 
pupil  actually  cooks  and  eats  and  comfortably  assimilates  the  food  of 
which  she  has  just  been  studying  in  her  physiology. 

Domestic  science  is  an  integral  part  of  any  scheme  of  sound  correlation. 
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If  the  school  of  the  future  does  not  bend  all  subjects  into  a  mechani- 
cal circle  of  correlation,  it  will  certainly  harmonize  subjects,  multiply 
interrelations,  and  remove  many  of  the  present  partitions.  It  will  find 
its  basis  of  interest  largely  in  the  occupations.  Cooking  and  sewing 
are  occupations  closely  related  to  the  life  of  woman. 

The  educational  commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1899  indorsed 
domestic  science,  sewing,  and  cooking  for  the  curriculum  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools. 

The  objection  to  special  teachers  for  special  subjects,  so  called, 
whether  German  or  Latin,  manual  training  or  cooking,  singing  or  draw- 
ing, is  overcome  in  the  face  of  the  diversity  of  modern  life.  With  the 
great  variety  of  specialists  in  the  medical  profession,  for  example,  can  it 
be  reasonably  demanded  that  there  shall  be  but  one  kind  of  teacher  ? 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  business  world  is  occupied  in  sup- 
plying the  food  and  clothing  for  mankind.  Hence  the  relation  of 
domestic  science  to  the  economics  of  the  world.  Scientists  inform  us  that 
man  does  not  live  as  long  as  he  might  in  comparison  with  the  life  of 
animals.  The  relation  of  malnutrition  and  indigestion  to  the  harmful 
effects  of  foods  and  to  the  shortness  of  human  life  is  clear.^  The  theory 
may  be  boldly  stated  that,  if  man  ate  wisely  appropriate  food,  he  would 
live  longer  and  more  happily.  It  is  the  aim  of  teachers  of  domestic 
science  to  teach  and  bring  into  practical  use  knowledge  of  proper  food  ^ 
and  the  best  methods  of  preparation. 

Domestic  science  has  been  styled  a  fad  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  . 
public,  along  with  drawing,  music,  physical  culture,  manual  training,  and 
German,  and  has  endured  with  them  the  storm  and  stress  period  in 
Chicago.  One  week  ago  the  board  of  education  raised  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  Chicago,  as  one  expressed  it,  "scraping  together"  all  the 
money  they  could  for  the  teachers.  At  the  same  time  they  scraped  off 
two  months  of  the  term  of  domestic  science,  providing  this  year  for  only 
eight  months'  instruction.  This  will  be  restored ;  but  shows  the  neces- 
sary nursing  which  the  subject  requires.  The  most  helpful  sign  of  the 
progress  of  domestic  science  in  Chicago  is  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
subject  among  teachers  and  principals,  and  especially  among  the  pupils. 
It  is  easy  to  predict  that  another  generation  will  take  a  more  generous 
interest  and  largely  increase  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 
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SUPERINTENDENT   JUDSON    E.    HOVT,    MENOMONIE,    WIS. 

I  am  requested  by  the  president  of  this  department  to  present  a  brief 
paper  which  shall  constitute  a  "  Report  of  Work  in  Manual  Training  in 
the  Menomonie  Public  Schools." 
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Following  the  interesting  and  instructive  pap>ers  from  two  cities  which 
nobody  has  difficulty  in  locating  on  the  map,  the  only  excuse  which  a 
somewhat  obscure  town  of  less  than  six  thousand  inhabitants  has  for 
occupying  time  in  this  important  session  is  that  it  has  been  the  fortunate 
subject  of  a  rare  opportunity  and  the  scene  of  a  relatively  extraordinary 
educational  development. 

In  this  attempt  at  exposition  there  is  room  for  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  by  mere  brief  statement  of  the  nature,  aims,  and  extent  of  the 
general  scheme,  and  by  outlines  of  the  manual-training  courses,  unaided 
by  pictures  of  appliances,  or  exhibits  of  pupils'  products,  showing  subject- 
matter  and  quality  of  work,  we  shall  be  able  to  convey  such  a  true  and 
adequate  conception  as  will  seem  to  justify  the  prominence  that  is  gener- 
ously accorded  to  this  enterprise. 

Menomonie  is  the  county  seat  of  Dunn  county  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  sixty-five  miles  southeast  of  the 
latter  city.  In  1846  Mr.  John  H.  Knapp  and  Captain  William  Wilson, 
who  with  their  families  were  the  first  permanent  settlers,  laid  here  the 
foundations  ef  a  lumber-manufacturing  enterprise  which  has  grown  into 
the  now  extensive,  wealthy,  and  widely  known  corporation,  the  firm  of 
Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.  This  business  establishment  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
town,  and  still  remains  its  leading  industry,  tho  others  of  considerable 
proportions  have  in  recent  years  sprung  up,  which  will  insure  for  the 
town  permanence  and  growth  beyond  the  time  of  inevitable  extinction  of 
the  forest  wealth. 

Over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  from  1852  to  1890,  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Menomonie  had  a  gradual  growth  from  a  one-room  school,  which 
was  established  and  for  five  years  supported  by  or  under  the  management 
of  the  company,  to  a  city  system  occupying  five  buildings  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  having  twenty-four  separate  schools  and  employing 
twenty -seven  teachers.  In  1890,  the  year  of  the  introduction  of  manual 
training,  there  was  a  total  population  in  the  city  of  5,500,  a  school  popu- 
lation (ages  between  four  and  twenty  years)  of  1,750,  and  an  enrollment 
in  the  schools  of  1,350,  of  which  109  were  in  the  high-school  department. 
In  this  earlier  period  only  an  organization  and  curriculum  of  the  usual 
type  were  aimed  at.  Free-hand  drawing  and  music  were  the  only  special 
branches. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the  city  is  5,650 ;  the  school 
population,  2,250;  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils,  1,650,  of  which  148  are 
in  the  high  school.  Nine  buildings,  providing  for  twenty-nine  separate 
schools,  are  occupied  and  forty-seven  teachers  employed,  of  whom  five  are 
teachers  of  special  subjects. 

While  in  this  ten  year  period  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  total 
population,  and  the   ratio  of   school   population  to  school  enrollment 
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remains  practically  the  same,  great  and  fundamental  changes,  amounting 
to  a  complete  revolution,  have  taken  place  in  the  aims  and  character  of 
the  instruction  thru  the  enlargement  of  facilities  and  teaching  force,  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  ideas  of  the  new  education  as  these  are  embodied 
in  the  kindergarten  and  the  manual -training  school. 

The  school  system  now  consists  of  a  kindergarten  system  of  three 
kindergartens,  which,  with  the  primary  schools  of  the  city,  is  under 
the  imoiediate  care  of  a  supervisor,  who  also  is  head  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  training  school ;  of  twenty-five  lower-grade  schools ; 
of  a  high  school  which  offers  four  four- year  courses ;  and  of  the  manual - 
training  school  which,  having,  as  now  conducted,  no  separate  student 
body,  belongs  to  the  school  system  as  a  whole  and  is  an  aggrega- 
tion in  one  building  of  the  rooms,  appliances,  and  instructional  force 
for  the  teaching  of  the  purely  manual,  industrial,  and  art  phases  of 
the  manual-training  courses,  together  with  the  special  knowledge-matter 
on  which  these  are  based. 

To  Hon.  James  H.  Stout,  a  resident  member  of  the  firm  of  Knapp, 
Stoat  &  Co.,  a  gentleman  of  large  means,  philanthropic  disposition,  and 
deep  interest  in  all  forms  of  educational  effort,  the  city  of  Menomonie  is 
indebted  for  its  initial  prompting,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  the  material 
means  for  the  introduction  of  both  manual  training  and  the  kindergarten 
work  into  the  public  schools.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  a  people  being 
led  out  into  a  way  which  they  knew  not,  which  they  did  not  choose  origi- 
nally for  themselves,  by  the  deeper  insight,  strong  purpose,  and  wise  leader- 
ship of  a  single  public-spirited  individual,  supported  by  a  liberal  use  of 
private  funds. 

The  first  step  toward  manual  training  was  taken  when  in  October, 
1890,  Mr.  Stout  made  to  the  board  of  education  the  following  proposi- 
tion : 

I  will  place  upon  the  school  grounds,  in  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the  board  of 
education,  a  building  of  proper  size  and  kind,  furnished  with  all  the  equipments  necessary 
for  the  instruction  of  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  subjects  included  in  the  first-year 
course  in  manual  training.  I  will  also  pay  the  salaries  of  the  necessary  teachers,  the  cost 
of  all  necessary  materials  and  supplies,  and  all  the  contingent  expenses  for  three  terms 
or  for  a  time  equivalent  to  three  school  terms,  except  such  a  part  thereof  as  shall  be  paid 
by  five  hundred  dollars  which  is  to  be  provided  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  proposition  was  of  course  accepted,  and  the  building  and  equip- 
ments were  provided.  The  work  of  instruction  was  begun,  in  high-school 
classes,  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

So  successful  and  popular  did  the  manual-training  work,  in  all  its 
phases,  soon  become,  and  so  cordially  was  it  supported  by  the  people,  by 
whom,  after  the  first  year,  funds  were  supplied  for  the  running  expenses, 
that  Mr.  Stout  was  encouraged  to  provide  the  school  with  a  more  ample 
and  convenient  building  and  a  whole  complement  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ments, which  should  enable  the  extension  in  due  time  of  manual-ltamVivg 
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courses,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  over  the  entire  lower  grades  and  high- 
school  period. 

The  test  of  the  popular  appreciation,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Stout's  devo- 
tion to  the  enterprise,  came  when,  after  four  years  of  the  use  of  this  second 
building,  it,  together  with  the  large  central  school  building  on  the  same 
grounds,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  There  was  no  wavering  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  They  appropriately  indicated  to  Mr.  Stout,  by  a  memorial 
numerously  signed,  their  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  benefactions 
already  received,  their  wish  that  the  provisions  for  manual  training  might 
be  restored,  and  their  ready  willingness  to  carry  still,  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  the  increased  taxation  necessary  to  provide  for  the  running  expenses 
of  the  work.  Mr.  Stout,  on  his  part,  awaited  only  an  unmistakable  assurance 
of  this  wish  and  attitude. 

The  great  opportunity  was  now  at  hand  for  planning  two  buildings, 
each  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  which  together  should  embody  the 
material  arrangements  and  appliances  corresponding  to  a  broad  scheme 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  accordance  with  approved 
modern  conceptions.  One  of  these  buildings  was  to  house  a  gymnasium, 
a  kindergarten,  nine  lower-grade  schools,  and  the  high  school,  providing 
the  latter  amply  with  library,  recitation  rooms,  and  laboratories.  The 
other  was  to  afford  facilities,  as  its  forerunner  had  done,  for  extensive 
courses  in  manual  training,  including,  for  boys,  free-hand  and  mechani- 
cal drawing,  sloyd,  cabinet  work,  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  molding 
and  casting,  forge- work,  and  machine-shop  practice ;  and,  for  girls,  draw- 
ing and  art  work,  sewing  and  dressmaking,  cooking  and  serving,  house- 
keeping and  laundry  work. 

Liberal  plans  were  amply  realized,  and  the  buildings,  with  their  furni- 
ture and  equipments,  stand  today  the  wonder  and  delight  of  every  intelli- 
gent visitor,  and  a  model  for  progressive  schoolmen.  Detailed  description 
would  not  be  in  place  here,  but  some  idea  of  their  extent  and  quality  may 
be  obtained  from  their  cost.  Upon  the  central  school  building  the  city 
has  expended  $60,000,  and  Mr.  Stout  has  made  additions  in  various  forms 
amounting  to  fully  $25,000,  while  the  manual-training  building,  with  its 
furniture  and  equipments,  represents  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,  which  was, 
of  course,  provided  wholly  by  Mr.  Stoiit. 

The  aim  of  the  undertaking  in  the  Menomonie  schools  has  been  from 
the  outset  to  provide  manual  training  and  art  education  in  suitable  courses 
to  all  pupils,  in  and  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  high  school,  as  a 
collateral  and  complement  to  the  usual  oral  and  text-book  instruction,  to 
the  extent  of  making  some  exercise  in  doing  a  part  of  the  daily  experience 
of  every  pupil,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  pupil  all  the  vtrious 
advantages  which  these  courses  are  adapted  to  give. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  provided  for.     The  artistic  and 
conceptions  of  manual  training  have  been  kept  in 
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QtiUtarian  and  technical,  tho  the  claims  of  the  latter  have  not  been  ignored. 
In  the  lower  grades  the  work  is  required.     In  the  high  school  it  is  pro- 
fessedly optional ;  but,  with  only  an  occasional  exception,  the  associated 
manual-training  branch  is  elected.      Three  academic  subjects  and   one 
fifty-five  minute  manual-training  period  per  day  constitute  the  standard 
amount  of  work.     While  it  is  possible  for  a  pupil  in  a  regular  high-school 
coarse  to  get,  within  school    hours,  more  than  this  allotment,  still  the 
manual-training  subjects  are  held  quite  strictly  as  collaterals  to  academic 
work.    However,  separate  arrangements  are  made  for  pupils  who  for  any 
reason  have  abandoned  their  academic  studies,  and  for  young  men  and 
women  from  within  or  without  the  city,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
devote  their  time  quite  exclusively  to  manual-training  subjects,  and  so 
g^t  a  more  specialized  and  technical  training. 

The  courses  in  the  several  manual -training  subjects  have  from  the  first 
undergone  a  progressive  development,  and  at  some  important  points  are 
still  in  transition.  But  the  place  of  each  process,  and  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  expected  of  the  pupil  under  the  particular  condi- 
tions which  obtain  at  our  school,  have  been  approximately  settled.  No 
claim  of  originality  is  made ;  no  presumption  is  indulged  in  that  a  pace 
has  been  set  which  any  other  school  should  follow.  We  have  simply 
selected  from  the  common  stock  of  manual-training  knowledge  and  usage 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  work  that  are  adapted  to  our  needs. 

Time  will  not  permit  such  a  detailed  statement  of  our  courses  as  will 
reveal  whatever  may  be  distinctive,  but  the  following  outlines  may  be  of 
interest : 

THE    MANUAL-TRAINING   COURSES 
I.      IN   GRADES   BELOW   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

A  course  in  free-hand  drawing,  for  boys  and  girls  alike,  extending 
over  the  entire  period  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school,  is  taught 
by  the  regular  teachers  in  the  several  schoolrooms,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  art  teacher  of  the  manual-training  school.  It  is  based  on  the  art 
idea,  and  has  little  direct  reference  to  construction,  except  that  in  the  first 
four  years,  before  other  forms  of  manual  work  begin,  it  is  made  especially 
full  in  exercises  involving  manipulation  of  materials,  such  as  stick-laying, 
paper-cutting,  clay-modeling,  paper-folding,  cardboard  construction, 
brush-drawing,  color-painting,  and  basket-weaving.  In  the  later  years 
this  course  gives  itself  wide  latitude  in  the  choice  of  mediums,  processes, 
and  subjects  ;  uses  pencil,  charcoal,  pen-and-ink,  and  brush,  in  sepia  and 
in  color.  It  concerns  itself  in  regular  sequence,  frequent  recurrence,  and 
in  due  degree  with  nature  study,  model-  and  object-drawing,  illustration, 
measurements  and  working  drawings,  light  and  shade,  historic  ornament, 
the  planning  of  ornament,  conventionalizing  of  natural  forms,  water-color 
painting,  design,  and  perspective. 

This  may  seem  an  amMl^tt^nd  too  varied  program,  but  in  the  test 
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of  use  under  good  teaching  it  yields  a  very  considerable  insight  and 
skill,  and  develops  interest  and  real  artistic  feeling. 

The  course  in  plain  sewing,  for  girls,  begins  in  the  fourth  grade  and 
runs,  at  two  periods  of  thirty  to  fifty  minutes  a  week,  thru  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  All  pupils  above  the  fourth  grade,  except  those 
of  one  remote  school,  come  to  the  manual-training  building  for  this  work. 
The  usual  course  in  plain  sewing,  in  which  each  new  exercise  isolated  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  is  followed  more  or  less  closely  by  application  in 
a  completed  whole,  is  taught  with  much  insistence  on  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness. This  practice  is  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  much  informa- 
tion matter  about  fabrics — their  raw  materials,  manufacture,  characteristics, 
and  utilities.  The  seventh  year  is  given  almost  wholly  to  garment- 
making. 

The  sewing  work  is  interrupted  at  this  stage  in  order  that  the  eighth- 
grade  year  may  be  given  to  the  introductory  stage  of  a  three-year  course 
in  cooking,  serving,  housekeeping,  hygiene,  and  sanitation. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this  year  is  to  give  to  all  girls,  especially 
to  those  who  will  not  go  on  into  the  high  school,  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  food-stuffs  and  food  classes,  of  fundamental  processes,  and  a  degree  of 
skill  in  their  use,  which  will  enable  the  successful  preparation  of  the 
common  foods. 

For  boys,  the  work  in  the  grades  consists  of  a  course  of  bench-work 
based  on  the  sloyd  idea.  This  begins  in  the  fifth  grade  with  a  series  of 
exercises  in  whittling  and  the  making  of  surface  forms  in  thin  wood.  It 
passes  on  to  the  use,  by  gradual  introduction,  of  all  the  usual  tools,  in 
the  execution  of  a  graded  series  of  exercises  as  represented  in  models, 
involving  form-work  and  joinery,  in  increasingly  complicated,  completed 
products. 

The  lay-out  of  the  model  to  be  made  is  placed  before  the  pupil  in 
blue-prints  or  blackboard  sketches,  and  the  work  demonstrated  when 
desirable.  The  reading  and  making  of  working  drawings  are  taught  in 
this  connection,  but  little  of  the  pupil's  time  is  applied  to  the  making  of 
those  which  he  actually  uses.  In  addition  to  the  standard  series  of 
models,  which  is  not  held  to  as  a  sine  qua  non,  the  boy  is  given  large 
opportunity  to  make  things  in  which  he  is  himself  interested,  and  to 
express  himself  in  plan  and  style  of  work. 

The  time  allotment  of  this  course  is  two  fifty-five  minute  periods  per 
week  thru  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

II.      CONTINUATION   OF  THE  MANUAL-TRAINING   COURSES   IN  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

The.  drawing  courses, —  Drawing  has  thus  far  been  taught  in  the  several 
schoolrooms,  substantially  the  same  work  being  given  to  both  boys  and 
girls.  When  the  high  school  is  reached,  mechanical  drawing  comes  into 
prominence  as  a  separate  subject,  and  claims  the  time  of  the  boys,  and 
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such  of  the  girls  as  are  specially  interested.  The  girls  as  a  rule  continue 
in  the  line  of  free-hand  drawing  and  art  study.  All  pupils  henceforth 
come  to  the  manual -training  building  for  their  exercises. 

The  general  aim  of  the  art  work  is  to  educate  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  to  stimulate  the  artistic  and  inventive  faculties,  and  to  train 
the  eye  and  hand  to  become  the  ready  servants  of  the  mind  in  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas.  These  aims  are  sought  to  be  realized  by  surrounding  the 
pupil  with  an  environment  of  beauty  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  especially 
in  the  several  rooms  of  the  art  department,  by  a  study,  in  connection 
with  practice,  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  several  forms  of  art 
essayed,  and  of  examples  in  curios,  pictures,  and  casts  of  historic  and 
present-day  art.  Relatively  speaking,  the  school  is  well  provided  for  in 
these  directions^  A  rich  and  varied,  but  well  systematized,  course  is  given, 
which  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in  a  brief  outline. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  as  a  mental  discipline,  as  concrete  math- 
ematics, as  training  of  eye  and  hand,  as  the  language  of  construction,  and 
as  technical  training.    That  the  course  may  be  more  systematic  and  thoro, 
little  attempt  is  made  at  correlations  with  the  shop- work.     Exercises  to 
give  command  of  the  instruments,  lettering,  geometrical  problems,  pro- 
jections, intersections,  development  of  surface,  mechanical  perspective, 
iioe  and  wash  shading,  conventional  colors,  are  each  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  together  give  a  fair  degree  of  mastery  of  mechanical  drawing 
as  a  method  and  means. 

Two  years  having  been  thus  occupied,  the  remaining  two  years  are 
given  to  applications  in  either  of  the  two  lines,  machine  or  architectural 
drawing,  with  a  view  to  the  acquirement  of  something  like  technical 
knowledge  and  skill.  This  course  is  held  by  graduates  of  the  school  to 
be  a  most  valuable  general  discipline,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  attain- 
ment in  practical  ways.  Two  fifty-five  minute  periods  a  week  are  given  to 
this  course  for  four  years. 

The  work  in  domestic  arts  in  the  high  school  consists  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  course  in  cooking  which  was  begun  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  a 
course  in  dressmaking.  Three  fifty-five  minute  periods  per  week  are  the 
allotment  of  time  in  each  of  these  subjects. 

In  the  first  high-school  year  a  review  and  extension  of  the  study  of 
food-stuffs,  of  their  composition,  dietetic  values,  and  proper  combination, 
are  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  preparation,  cooking,  and  serving  of 
all  the  usual  foods.  Marketing,  housekeeping,  and  care  of  laundry  are 
engaged  in,  both  for  training  and  in  the  service  of  the  school. 

What  may  be  regarded  the  refinements  of  cooking  receive  atten- 
tion in  the  second  high-school  year.  In  addition,  study  and  practice  in 
planning,  marketing  for,  and  serving  of  meals  and  lunches  to  invited 
guests,  and  assistance  in  preparation  of,  and  serving  at,  occasional  ban- 
quets, afford  attractive  and  valuable   experience.     Hygiene   and   home 
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sanitation,  invalid  cookery,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  receive 
a 'liberal  allotment  of  time  proportioned  to  their  importance. 

The  course  in  dressmaking  runs  thru  the  third  high-school  year. 
In  this  instruction  effort  is  made  to  base  the  work  on  principles,  and  to 
give  a  mastery  of  processes  which  will  be  available  beyond  the  limited 
amount  of  practice  that  can  be  had  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Plan- 
ning, selecting  of  materials,  measuring,  the  making  and  use  of  patterns, 
use  of  models,  fitting,  trimming,  and  other  like  means,  receive  careful 
teaching.  Discussions  of  the  characteristics  and  suitableness  of  materials 
for  various  uses,  of  comparative  cost,  of  hygiene  and  good  taste  in  dress, 
and  other  relevant  topics,  accompany  the  work  as  occasion  requires. 

The  domestic-arts  courses  are  well  taught,  are  attractive  to  pupils,  and 
command  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  of  the  mothers  and  all 
patrons  of  the  school. 

The  mechanic-arts  courses  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  sloyd  class, 
all  taught  in  the  manual-training  building.  Each  has  a  time  allotment 
of  three  fifty- five  minute  periods  per  week. 

The  boy  having  thru  his  lower-grade  work  been  confined  to  one 
shop  and  to  a  series  of  processes  upon  wood,  involving  the  use  of  com- 
paratively few  tools,  now  upon  entering  the  high  school  has  opened  to 
him  quite  rapidly  the  range  of  the  mechanic- arts  shops.  He  is  intro- 
duced to  machinery,  and  is  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  his  own 
action  into  correspondence  with  the  motion  of  the  machine. 

Wood-turning  is  the  first  machine  process,  and  upon  this  he  spends 
the  first  high-school  year. 

Pattern-making,  molding,  and  casting,  in  a  series  of  alternations,  fill 
the  second  year,  and  give  the  boy  a  practical  introduction  to  foundry 
work.     Casting  is  done  in  iron  and  brass. 

The  third  year  is  passed  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  an  especially 
well-planned  course  in  the  common  processes  of  forging,  welding,  and 
tool  construction  is  taught.  No  course  in  the  series  is  more  attractive  to 
the  boys  or  more  effective  as  training  than  this. 

The  machine  shop,  into  which  the  pupil  passes  for  the  work  of  the 
fourth  year,  is  a  model  in  its  completeness,  and  in  the  grade  of  the 
machine  tools  and  the  thoroness  of  their  installment.  The  meager  time 
which  pupils  in  the  regular  courses  can  give  to  the  work  of  this  shop 
prevents  full  realization  of  the  opportunities  here  afforded. 

A  period  of  bench-work  in  chipping  and  filing  is  followed  by  the  sys- 
tematic working  of  a  series  of  exercises  in  iron  and  steel,  involving  use  of 
the  engine  lathe,  the  speed  lathe,  the  drill  press,  and  the  shaper.  Inci- 
dentally, knowledge  of  the  utilities  and  insight  into  the  working  of  several 
other  more  special  and  complicated  machines  are  acquired,  but  practice 
with  these  is  left  to  an  advanced  course  after  high-school  graduation. 

The  foregoing  review  of  courses  is  necessarily  incompletes  but  it  errs 
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on  the  side  of  omission  rather  than  overstatement.  Classes  are  now 
hilly  differentiated,  and  all  the  lines  of  work  enumerated  are  in  actual 
operation. 

A  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation is  now  investigating  the  assigned  subject,  ''American  Industrial 
Education — What  Shall  it  Be  ?"  The  preliminary  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, presented  in  New  York  last  July,  having  mentioned  by  name  the 
school  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  makes  this  strong  statement : 
'*Both  the  appliances  and  the  instruction  in  this  school  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  results  are  well  calculated  to  astonish  anyone  who 
has  never  seen  this  system  of  public  instruction  in  successful  operation 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school." 


DISCUSSION 


President  F.  W.  Parker,  Chicago  Institute. —  In  1883,  in  a  basement  of  the  Cook 
Coanty  Normal  School,  with  a  few  rude  benches  and  a  good  teacher,  we  introduced 
manual  training.  That  was  probably  the  first  attempt  to  put  manual  training  into 
elementary  schools  in  this  country.  Manual  training  is  not  for  external  uses,  but  for 
internal  development.  In  its  earlier  history  it  was  begun  in  the  high  schools.  Things 
nearly  always  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is  better  and  will  be  better  for  the  children 
when  the  youngest  of  them  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  right  kind  of  manual  training. 

It  has  not  been  so  very  long  since  this  subject  was  not  very  favorably  considered  by  an 
educational  body.  Manual  training  was  demolished  by  a  number  of  educational  gentle- 
men in  Washington  in  1884,  but  since  that  demolition  nothing  has  flourished  like  manual 
training. 

I  never  saw  a  child  that  did  not  like  manual  training.  Boys  and  girls  love  it  alike. 
The  fundamental  error  (Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  suggested  this  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  I 
saw  it)  lies  in  logical  sequence.  This  is  the  fundamental  error  in  all  education.  What 
we  have  learned  is  that  the  child  is  full  of  activity.  When  children  go  into  the  shops  and 
find  that  they  have  to  do  something  themselves,  delight  seizes  their  souls.  They  take  the 
school  home  with  them.  When  education  penetrates  the  home  and  when  home  penetrates 
the  school,  then  things  move  on. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stout,  Menomonie,  Wis. —  We  are  not  facing  the  conditions  of  today  in 
our  school  work.  We  are  looking  too  much  to  the  past.  We  need  to  look  to  the  con* 
ditions  that  are  confronting  us  now  in  providing  measures  and  methods  in  education. 
Among  the  adjuncts  of  the  public  schools  there  is  one  especially  valuable,  and  that  is  the 
library.  The  traveling-library  plan  is  an  excellent  one.  Wisconsin  has  spent  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  for  libraries  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Bevans,  Aurora,  111. —  I  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  employing  useful  objects  in 
manual-training  work.  The  boy's  interest  in  manual  training  is  increased  if  the  object 
which  he  makes  has  a  use  to  which  he  may  wish  to  put  it. 

In  Aurora  a  boy  failed  on  a  simple  piece  involving  a  principle  given  him  by  his 
teacher.  The  same  boy  wanted  to  make  a  bookcase.  His  teacher  let  him  try,  and  he 
turned  out  a  creditable  product. 

Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  111. —  There  is  danger  now  in  our 
smaller  towns,  after  the  experience  at  Menomonie,  of  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  that, 
onless  some  rich  man  will  do  something  toward  manual  training,  one  cannot  do  anything. 
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It  has  been  my  fortune  to  serve  as  superintendent  in  the  schools  of  two  towns,  neither 
of  which  could  be  said  to  be  especially  well-to-do.  In  both  of  these  towns  something  in 
the  way  of  manual  training  was  undertaken.  We  would  teach  the  use  of  a  few  common 
tools — of  the  saw  and  the  needle  —  and  this  without  very  much  cost.  I  honor  rich  men 
who  make  mamual  training  in  the  schools  possible.  I  honor  more  a  community  which 
sa}rs  that  it  ought  to  do  these  things  for  the  children  and  proceeds  to  do  them. 

Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. —  I  experience  a  deep  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  the  department  is  in  such  excellent  temper  as  I  find  it  in  today.  It  has 
not  always  been  so  well  disposed  toward  manual  training.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  it,  but  now  all  are  looking  one  way. 

There  is  much  more  in  manual  training  than  in  making  carpenters  and  blacksmiths. 
It  develops  capability  in  more  than  one  direction.  Manual  training  has  brought  in  a 
good  deal.  It  has  grown  down  until  it  meets  the  young  children  and  answers  their  needs. 
One  of  the  bugbears,  as  to  expense,  has  been  done  away  with.  In  St.  Louis  it  costs  I 
cent  per  day  per  pupil.  Domestic  science  has  taken  on  a  systematic  educational  method, 
so  that  there  is  a  chance  of  its  blossoming  into  something  of  a  larger  shape. 

I  wish  to  testify  to  the  interest  of  the  children  in  domestic  economy.  In  a  certain 
colored  school  in  St.  Louis,  where  this  subject  is  taught,  it  costs  pupils  lO  cents  a  day  to 
get  there,  but  the  attendance  in  that  school  is  the  best  in  the  city.  It  is  easy  in  any 
community  to  establish  manual  training,  if  you  have  faith  in  yourself,  faith  in  your  cause, 
and  faith  in  the  community. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y. —  I  have  thought  that  some 
figures  as  to  the  expense  of  conducting  manual  training  might  be  interesting.  For  the 
instruction  of  2,800  pupils  the  cost  is  as  follows  : 

For  fire  teachers $4t90O 

For  supplies 540 

For  additional  equipment 99 

Making  a  total  cost  of  j^i.73  per  pupil.  The  original  and  total  cost  of  equipment  is 
as  follows :  for  two  kitchens,  one  manual -training  room,  and  equipment  in  each  of  four- 
teen ward  schools,  in  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  ^^1,744. 

Professor  J.  H.  Trybom,  Detroit,  Mich. —  Both  sewing  and  cooking  may  be  made 
to  serve  the  ends  of  manual  training  —  sewing  in  particular.  Altho  the  same  variety 
of  tools  and  materials  as  in  wood  construction,  for  instance,  may  not  be  possible,  it  can 
not  be  said  by  any  means  that  the  girls  have  not  the  advantages  of  manual  training.  In 
regarding  the  value  of  manual  training,  the  economic  side  is  worth  some  consideration. 
With  due  emphasis  upon  the  educational  side  in  teaching  sewing,  with  careful  progression 
of  the  exercises,  and  with  models  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  aims  of  manual 
training  can  well  be  realized  thru  this  subject. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  MORAL  ENDS 

R.    CHARLES    BATES,  SUPERVISOR    OF    MANUAL    TRAINING,   TOME    INSTITUTE, 

PORT   DEPOSIT,    MD. 

I  have  been  asked  by  our  president  to  give  some  observations  upon 
my  work  at  Elraira,  N.  Y.,  covering  five  years  as  director  of  manual 
training  at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  and  I  have  consented  to  do 
so,  altho  my  relations  with  that  institution  terminated  over  a  year  ago. 

The  characteristics  of  manual  training  at  the  reformatory,  as  compared 
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with  manual  training  in  our  public-school  system,  arise  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  organized  and  operated  for  the  special  purpose  of  treating  forms  of 
mental  and  moral  diseases,  much  as  hospitals  and  sanitariums  exist  for 
the  treatment  of  special  maladies ;  and,  next,  that  it  was  of  value  as  a 
stimulus  toward  reformation  for  many  who  were  not  susceptible  to  other 
agencies.  Manual  training  as  a  reformative  agent  became  acceptable 
only  after  searching  investigation  covering  numbers  of  inmates  of  varying 
ages,  nationalities,  and  degrees  of  intelligence,  and  after  extended  observa- 
tion covering  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  order  that  you  may  fully  appreciate  ^at  influence  Hianual  training 
had  upon  these  specially  abnorm^  pupil^,  I  'shall  define  somewhat  the 
characteristics  of  the  subject,. his  environment  before  and  during  con- 
finement, and  his  relation  to  society  after  h^s\  release.      Investigation 
shows  that  of  all  persons  committed  to  reformatories  about  85  per  cent, 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  good  home  training  during  the  formative 
period,  or  of  even  respectable  parents.     These  spores  of  society  have  been 
left  to  roam  ad  libitum;  many  could  not  read  or  write.     Before  conviction 
for  felony  they  have  figured   in  juvenile   crimes  cataloged   as  misde- 
meanors ;  many  have  spent  the  larger  part  of  their  lives  in  houses  of 
refuge,  homes  for  boys,  boys*  farm  schools,  or  like  institutions.     In  time 
these  boys  have  grown  into  young  manhood  without  that  training  which 
should  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.     As  a  result  of 
their  environment  they  have  learned  to  be  deceptive,  to  misrepresent,  to 
dissemble,  to  be  defiant,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  feel  that  they  have  been 
segregated  because  of  their  heroism ;  for  it  is  a  peculiar  trait   in  the 
character  of  the  criminally  abnormal  classes  to  feel  that  all  society  is 
wrong ;  that  they  are  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  scheming  speculators  in 
human  will  and  sovereign  freedom.     The  state  of  New  York  maintains 
juvenile  reform  schools.     Catholic  and  Protestant  societies  are  sponsors 
for  similar  schools.    Into  these  places  the  spores  of  infected  humanity  are 
crowded ;  but  these  schools  do  not  change  criminal  habits  or  supply  new 
motives  thru  well-directed  self-activity.     In  short,  they  are  not  fitted  to 
deal  with  this  abnormal  element ;  they  have  neither  the  personnel  in  their 
teaching  force  nor  the  apparatus ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  officered  by 
men  who  have  not  been  trained  for  this  work ;  neither  are  these  officers 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  problems  of  social  regeneration  to  fit  them- 
selves for  their  onerous  task.     So  these  reform  schools  and  protectorates 
become  houses  of  detention  rather  than  schools  for  training  in  the  duties 
of  citizenship.      In  many  cases  they  are  simply  treadmills  of    useless 
routine  without  appliances  for  stimulating  to  strength  of  purpose  or  for 
developing  active  intelligence  thru  profitable  industry ;  neither  do  they 
appeal  thru  the  physical  sensory  organs  to  the  higher  self,  to  the  end  that 
each  individual  may  adjust  himself  to  the  existing  social  laws.     The  real 
purpose  of  reform  schools,  protectorates,  and  reformatories  should  be  to 
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suppress  the  disposition  toward  criminal  habits*  by  supplying  new 
motives,  by  teaching  frugality  and  industry^  and  by  cultivating  ideals 
worthy  of  a  pure  manhood. 

At  the  Elmira  Reformatory  these  ideals  have  been  wisely  wrought  out 
under  the  direction  of  that  seer,  Hon.  Z.  R.  Brockway.  For  a  large 
number  of  inmates  the  usual  industrial,  literary,  and  civic  regulations 
were  sufficient  to  inspire  to  a  more  perfect  manhood,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  there  has  been  sufficient  response  to  these  reformative  agencies  to 
show  that  the  discharged  inmate  has  complied  with  recognized  legal 
standards  of  correct  living.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of  inmates 
who  did  not  respond  to  these  agencies,  and  for  such  manual  training 
was  established,  the  results  of  which  lead  us  to  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
"  Possibilities  of  Manual  Training  for  Moral  Ends." 

With  the  knowledge  gained  from  a  wide  experience  with  manual 
training  in  public  schools,  and  its  value  as  related  to  the  problems  in 
education,  we  have  a  basis  for  operation.  Manual  training  for  defectives 
is  based  on  this  psychological  fact,  namely,  that  for  every  important  part 
of  the  body  under  control  of  the  will  there  is  a  region  of  the  brain  from 
which  these  parts  are  controlled ;  these  are  known  as  motor  centers. 
For  instance,  what  we  commonly  call  muscular  paralysis  is  but  the  result 
of  a  suspension  of  the  motor  function  of  that  part  of  the  brain  control- 
ling that  set  of  muscles ;  or  conversely,  if  these  sources  of  stimuli  are 
undeveloped  or  have  become  diseased,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  become 
accelerated  in  functioning  thru  a  development  of  the  muscle  or  muscles 
which  they  control.  This  fact  has  been  quite  largely  developed  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Scripture,  of  Yale  University;  many  of  his 
experiments  have  been  based  upon  data  furnished  by  me  while  at 
Elmira. 

The  influence  of  manual  training  upon  the  life  of  any  pupil  depends 
upon  two  things  :  first,  the  nature  of  the  tool- activities ;  and,  secondly,  the 
relation  of  these  tool-activities  to  the  life  of  the  pupil  thru  the  things 
furnished  as  a  project.  These  are  further  modified  by  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  and  his  special  fitness  for  the  work. 

At  Elmira  the  selection  of  tool  projects  and  the  processes  for  the 
performance  of  these  ends  were  designed  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
special  defect  in  particular  groups  by  using  materials  of  paper,  wood, 
metal,  and  clay.  From  these  materials  and  carefully  designed  models  we 
could  illustrate  a  principle  in  mathematics  or  enforce  a  moral  law;  thus, 
a  force  may  be  set  in  motion  which  shall  act  upon  the  mind,  the  brain, 
and  the  body  to  produce  healthy  beneficial  thought  and  action.  If  this 
manual  work  is  intelligently  maintained,  new  interests  are  awakened,  well- 
ordered  habits  lead  to  active  discrimination,  and  earnest  concentration 
and  decisions  are  formed  which  lead  to  increased  mental  and  moral 
enlargement. 
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By  careful  selection  of  these  non- responsive  prisoners,  based  on 
closely  tabulated  daily  observations,  we  discovered  that  these  inmates 
could  be  properly  grouped  under  one  of  three  general  classifications 
of  recognized  defectives.  Our  duty  now  lay  in  adapting  manual  training 
to  overcome  these  defects  and  to  restore  the  individual  to  a  more  normal 
condition,  wherein  he  would  become  susceptible  to  reformative  influences 
affecting  his  release,  and  thereby  fit  himself  for  his  return  to  society  as  a 
contributive  citizen  rather  than  a  parasitic  individual. 

To  speak  analytically  on  these  classifications,  I  must  name  the  groups 
and  show  causes  for  classification  : 

Group  /,  mathetnatical  defectives. —  These  pupils  fail  specially  in  arith- 
metic, likewise  in  trades  classes  where  the  demand  for  mathematical  acute- 
ness  and  manual  expression  therefrom  make  it  difficult  for  these  defectives 
to  comprehend  or  intelligently  pursue  the  outlines.  This  defect,  if 
allowed  to  continue  or  await  its  eradication  under  the  usual  school 
instruction  and  trades  teaching,  would  mean  much  incumbrance  to  the 
class  organization,  and  thus  deprive  those  fitted  to  advance  of  that  share 
of  active  intellectual  work  which  they  need  to  qualify  for  parole  release. 

As  soon  as  this  arithmetical  defect  is  recognized,  the  pupils  are 
assigned  to  the  manual-training  school,  and  retained  there  for  treatment 
until  such  time  as  we  feel  they  are  capable  of  pursuing  the  routine  work 
of  the  school  of  letters  and  the  mathematics  involved  in  the  projects  of 
the  technological  class  to  which  they  are  assigned  for  trades  teaching. 

The  manual  subjects  selected  for  this  class  of  defectives  are  as  follows : 
first  term — 35  hours  a  week  for  17  weeks:  mechanical  drawing,  sloyd, 
wood-work,  athletics  and  calisthenics,  clay-modeling,  and  mental  arith- 
metic;  second  term — same  as  above,  except  cardboard  constructions 
substituted  for  clay-modeling;  third  term  —  same  as  above,  except  wood- 
turning  substituted  for  cardboard  constructions. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit  giving  a  detailed  description 
of  methods  and  showing  the  relation  of  the  several  tool  processes  to  the 
development  of  mathematical  acquisitiveness,  or  of  showing  quantita- 
tively the  moral  improvement  among  those  pupils  whom  I  shall  later 
designate  as  "  control  defectives,"  or  even  the  third  group,  designated  as 
"mentally  deficient."  You  must  accept  the  statements  of  results  as  I 
know  them,  and  as  they  are  attested  by  such  eminent  authorities  as 
Professor  Scripture,  of  Yale  University  ;  Professor  Richards,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  ;  Dr.  Henderson,  of  the  department  of 
sociology.  University  of  Chicago ;  the  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner ; 
Edward  Atkinson  ;  Hon.  Frederick  Wines,  of  the  Census  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  others  who  might  be  named. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  degrees  of  human  intelligence  or  moral  predi- 
cation in  terms  of  percentages ;  yet  it  is  the  accepted  method  for  compari- 
son, and  I  follow  it  for  want  of  a  better.    So  I  give  briefly  these  statistics  : 
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total  number  assigned  during  one  year  for  treatment  as  mathematical 
defectives,  120;  those  improved,  46  per  cent.;  those  unimproved,  53  per 
cent.;  average  time  of  attendance,  9  months,  3  days. 

Group  2,  control  defectives, — These  are  persons  who  in  the  reformatory 
community  are  anti-social.  Their  indifference  to  the  rules  governing 
free  society,  with  added  antipathy  to  all  forms  of  regulation  which  mean 
the  subordination  of  depraved  tastes  and  vicious  habits  to  well-ordered 
habits,  follows  in  the  social  organization  of  the  reformatory ;  this  depravity 
is  yet  a  part  of  their  organism  as  they  enter  into  this  new  life  of  enforced 
observance  of  those  necessary  qualifications  for  citizenship ;  so  they  do 
not  easily  adjust  themselves  to  the  regulations  of  the  new  environment 
which  requires  that  their  habits  shall  be  such  as  will  develop  self-respect, 
recognize  authority,  and  become  self-sustaining  thru  well-directed  indus- 
try, thereby  forming  a  part  of  a  well-adjusted  fraternity.  That  these  spores 
of  humanity  do  not  conform  to  regulations  approximating  those  in  free 
society  is  evidence  to  us  of  a  defect  in  character.  This  is  a  defect  in 
self-control,  and  it  exhibits  itself  in  many  ways.  These  improper  physi- 
cal and  mental  manifestations  indicate  certain  other  mental  and  moral 
lesions  ;  these  must  be  met  and  overconie  before  the  subject  is  amenable 
to  his  environment,  which  so  nearly  approaches  that  of  organized 
society. 

As  soon  as  this  control  defect  is  recognized,  the  pupils  are  assigned 
for  treatment  in  the  manual-training  school  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing a  more  intensive  atmosphere.  Our  object  is  to  secure  a  conscious 
self-activity  in  right  directions  by  doing  the  things  which  make  for  self- 
respect  ;  to  secure  thru  manual  performances  a  more  earnest  expression  of 
permanent  change  of  habits ;  to  habituate  them  to  do  definite,  honorable 
acts  thru  honest  tool  performances,  and  thru  good  designs,  paintings,  etc., 
to  suggest  enjoyment  for  the  beautiful  in  life  ;  in  short,  to  lead  them  to 
higher  motives  and  more  noble  purposes. 

We  follow  out  this  idea  of  manual  occupation  by  securing  projects 
which  subordinate  the  physical  nature,  projects  which  tend  to  lift  the 
mind  above  the  ignominy  of  its  confinement  and  thru  regularity  of  tool 
performances  secure  a  habitual  orderly  employment  of  all  the  many  forces 
which  these  active  but  badly  adjusted  individuals  have  at  their  command. 

The  tool  processes  selected  for  these  control  defectives  are  as  follows : 
first  term  —  35  hours  a  week  for  17  weeks:  athletics  and  calisthenics, 
geometric  constructions,  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing,  wood-carving;  second  term  —  same  as  above,  except 
substitution  of  molding  for  wood-turning;  third  term — same  as  second 
term,  except  chipping  and  filing  for  molding. 

Statistical  data  of  results  in  the  case  of  control  defectives :  total  number 
assigned  and  under  treatment,  257 ;  those  improved,  30  per  cent.;  unim- 
proved, 70  per  cent. 
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Group  J,  general  defectives, — This  class  of  pupils  are  among  the  low- 
est order,  intellectually  and  physically,  in  prison  society  ;  men  in  whom 
hereditary  influences  for  generations  show  a  legacy  of  diseased  bodies, 
disordered  minds,  enervated  brains ;  and  these  organs  have  been  further 
weakened  by  unnatural  sexual  practices.  These  pupils  are  between  the 
densely  ignorant  and  the  imbecile ;  many  of  them  should  not  have  been 
sent  to  the  reformatory,  but  to  some  permanent  home  for  imbeciles. 

For  many  of  them  we  can,  thru  manual  processes,  physical  training, 
baths,  dietary,  and  special  elementary-school  work  correlated  to  manual 
training,  develop  sufficient  mental  expression  to  cause  them  to  respond  to 
the  general  demands  of  school  and  demeanor  regulations,  and  thus  fit 
them  for  some  kind  of  honest  labor  after  release. 

The  manual  processes  for  these  defectives  are  as  follows :  athletics  and 
calisthenics,  free-hand  drawing,  elementary  wood-work,  mental  arithmetic, 
and  sentence-building. 

Total  number  assigned  for  treatment,  61;  those  improved^  30  per 
cent.;  those  unimproved,  70  per  cent.;  average  time  in  attendance,  11 
months,  18  days. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  seen  that  manual  training  is  not 
only  of  value  as  an  educational  factor  leading  to  self-activity  and  mental 
development,  but  it  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  scientist  —  one  conversant 
with  pedagogy,  physiology,  psychology,  and  applied  mechanics  —  a  potent 
factor  for  moral  ends.  It  opens  up  avenues  for  activities  which  are  in 
direct  consonance  with  the  laws  governing  moral  expression.  All  morality 
is  but  a  harmonious  adjustment  of  one's  higher  nature  with  known  ele- 
ments in  human  character,  which  elements  are  the  vital  forces  in  society 
that  lift  it  above  license,  above  conspiracy,  above  abuse.  It  is  that  force 
in  human  affairs  which  removes  the  disposition  to  riotousness,  to  self- 
abasement,  and  puts  one  in  an  atmosphere  of  conscious  relation  to  divine 
law.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  presence  of  manual  training  in  our 
public-school  system  will  have  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  human  activi- 
ties, because  it  gives  that  delightful  balance  in  mental  growth  which  indi- 
cates the  wisely  educated  person.  For  defectives  in  public  institutions 
it  is  possible  thru  manual  training  to  awaken  dormant  consciousness  of 
creative  force ;  and,  further,  it  brings  into  use  the  neglected  motor  areas 
of  the  brain  thru  the  enforced  functioning  of  their  corresponding  muscu- 
lar agents. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  on  the  "  Possibilities  of  Manual  Training  for 
Moral  Ends  "  without  reference  to  the  pertinent  remark  of  Ruskin,  made 
long  before  the  science  of  teaching  was  as  well  understood  as  at  the  pres- 
ent :  "  A  boy  cannot  learn  to  take  a  straight  shaving  or  drive  a  fine  curve 
without  learning  a  multitude  of  other  matters  which  the  life  of  man  could 
not  teach  him." 
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MtuUND  TABLE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  LARGE  CITIES 
LEADER  —  SUPERINTENDENT  F.  LOUIS   SOLDAN,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

General  topic :  Organization  of  the  Work  of  Inspection  and  Supervi- 
sion thru  Assistant  Teachers  and  Principals,  so  as  to  Reach  the  Grade 
Teacher. 

In  opening  the  discussion  of  the  topics  submitted  by  the  president  of  the  department, 
Mr.  Soldan  called  attention  to  some  of  the  inherent  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  teachers  is  usually  so  great  as  to  render  personal  acquaintance  with 
their  work  by  the  superintendent  impossible,  and  to  the  necessity  of  depending  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  visits  of  inspection  made  by  assistants  and  principals. 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O. — The  superintendent  himself  should 
make  a  series  of  visits  to  the  same  teacher  on  the  same  day — three,  or  four  visits  of  short 
duration,  say  five  minutes.  On  the  next  day  he  should  visit  the  same  teacher  again  to 
observe  how  the  lessons  succeeding  the  ones  which  he  had  observed  are  given,  to  deter- 
mine if  the  teacher  had  benefited  by  the  suggestions  offered  by  him  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  superintendent  cannot  visit  all  teachers  in  this  way,  but  he  can  visit  the  best 
teachers  and  the  poorest  teachers ;  then  thru  meetings  with  the  supervising  officers  he 
can  establish  the  general  policy  which  shall  govern  the  work.  Meetings  with  principals 
should  be  of  the  same  nature. 

Superintendent  W.  F.  Slaton,  Atlanta,  Qa.,  with  one  assistant  supervises  the 
work  of  258  teachers.  He  visits  each  one  once  in  each  year.  He  emphasizes  the  need  of 
protecting  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  He  holds  grade  meetings,  followed  by  general 
meetings  of  all  the  teachers. 

Superintendent  Soldan,  the  chairman,  pointed  out  the  need  of  encouragement, 
showing  that  even  criticism  can  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to 
renewed  effort.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  personal  talks  with  the  teacher  to  cor- 
rect faulty  methods  of  questioning  and  kindred  errors.  He  raised  the  question  whether 
supervision  is  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  or  for  lopping  off,  or  for  the  combination  of 
both. 

Superintendent  Jones  said  that  conference  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  to  better 
work  was  the  only  kind  that  should  be  conducted  in  the  schoolroom.  Interviews  for  any 
other  purpose  should  be  conducted  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

Superintendent  H.  O.  R.  Siefert,  Milwaukee,  Wis.>  emphasized  the  importance  of 
acquaintance  with  the  teacher.  Principals  are  the  superintendent's  cabinet.  Teachers 
are  to  be  influenced  thru  the  principal.  The  superintendent  really  knows  a  class  only  by 
taking  it  himself.  He  should,  whenever  possible,  commend  the  work  of  the  teacher  as 
shown  by  the  work  of  the  class.  He  corrects  his  own  record  of  a  teacher's  efficiency  by 
comparing  it  with  the  record  of  his  assistant  and  of  the  principal.  Men,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  helpful  as  principals  than  women.  In  grade  meetings  the  teachers  form  their  own 
organization. 

District  Superintendent  Leslie  Lewis,  Chicago. —  It  is  the  duty  of  superin- 
tendent and  principal  to  aid  the  teacher  to  succeed.  Quite  generally,  if  the  teacher  fails, 
it  is  our  fault.  To  help  the  teacher  there  must  be  acquaintance.  Such  acquaintance  can- 
not be  made  in  five-  or  ten-minute  visits.  Criticisms  may  sometimes  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  principal.  Criticisms  may  be  kindly  given,  and  when  so  given  are  as  a  rule 
gratefully  received.  Men  and  women  are  equally  valuable  as  principals.  Teachers  must 
be  inlormed  kindly  but  firmly  of  the  exact  ground  of  the  criticism. 
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Mr.  SoLDAN  quoted  one  of  Lincoln's  sayings,  "One  drop  of  honey  catches  more 
flies  than  a  gallon  of  vinegar,*'  and  another  from  the  Talmud,  "  There  is  a  soul  of  good- 
ness in  things  eyil.'*  He  then  raised  the  question  of  how  to  avoid  collision  of  authority 
in  makiog  suggestions  to  teachers. 

Mr.  Lewis  answered  that  he  makes  such  suggestions  in  the  presence  of  the  prin- 

dpils. 

Ml  Siefert  advised  telling  the  teacher,  "  Do  as  the  principal  told  you,"  and  then 
working  with  the  principal  to  make  the  correction. 

Mr.  Jones  recommended  such  an  understanding  with  supervising  officers  that  such 
difficulties  will  rarely  occur. 

Superintendent  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Dayton,  O. —  The  superintendent  must  deal 
directly  with  the  principal,  conferring  with  him  before  making  criticisms  of  teachers.  Let 
the  principal  deal  with  the  matter  without  help,  unless  he  wishes  it.  Kindness  and  ben- 
evolence should  be  exercised,  but,  in  some  instances,  a  time  comes  when  a  teacher  must 
be  asked  to  resign.  The  principal  must  be  made  to  feel  his  responsibility  as  well  as  his 
power.  Organizations  help.  The  superintendent  should  seek  the  advice  of  his  princi- 
palis, should  encourage  free  discussion,  should  give  credit  for  assistance.  He  should  not 
require  things  done  in  this  way  or  that  way,  but  should  aim  only  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  results.  Thru  teachers'  meetings  teachers  realize  their  own  shortcom- 
ings. Teachers  may  sometimes  be  transferred  to  a  more  appreciative  principal.  Both 
principals  and  teachers  should  be  led  to  understand  that  they,  not  the  superintendent, 
make  the  school. 

Teachers  in  Dayton  are  divided  into  chapters  for  the  study  of  certain  lines  of  work, 
u  literature,  history,  geography,  etc.  Those  deficient  in  any  direction  are  advised  to  join 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  study  of  that  subject.  The  superintendent  calls  attention  to 
sources  of  information.  He  places  the  stress  of  supervision  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  toward  the  children. 

Ex -Superintendent  Anderson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  holds  that  the  superintendent's 
senrices  are  more  effective  in  speaking  to  the  entire  body  of  teachers  about  meritorious  as 
veil  as  about  faulty  methods,  since  he  can  select  those  which  are  typical.  He  does  not 
approve  of  meetings  presided  over  by  elected  officers.     He  would  appoint  the  officers. 

Superintendent  Hailmann  has  three  times  a  year  what  he  calls  a  house-cleaning 
day.  The  good  things  observed  are  summed  up,  and  errors  pointed  out.  Teachers  of 
recognized  ability  are  invariably  selected  by  the  teachers  to  lead  the  chapters;  high- 
school  teachers  often  being  among  them. 

Superintendent  Soldan  explained  the  character  of  the  teachers'  meetings  held  in 
St.  Louis.  At  the  opening  of  school  each  year  the  1,700  teachers  are  invited  to  come 
together  to  hear  an  address  given  by  the  superintendent.  Attendance  is  voluntary,  yet 
more  teachers  attend  than  when  attendance  was  required.  The  opening  lecture  is  a  con- 
densation of  the  experience  of  the  previous  year.  There  are  weekly  meetings  of  teachers 
in  various  departments,  all  of  which  are  voluntary.  These  meetings  occur  usually  at 
3 :  30  in  the  afternoon,  with  permission  to  those  who  wish  to  attend  to  close  their  schools  in 
time  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  Principals'  meetings  occur  as  often  as  once  in  six 
weeks.  The  superintendent  formulates  certain  broad  principles  as  a  basis  for.  discussion. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  criticise  the  administration.  Thanks  are  always  returned  to 
the  teachers  for  such  criticisms.  Tho  anon3rmous  criticisms  deserve  nothing  better 
than  the  wastebasket,  yet,  on  the  ground  that  no  principal  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
any  statement  affecting  the  work,  such  communications  are  sent  to  the  principal  to  whom 
they  refer,  with  an  explanation  of  the  superintendent's  low  estimation  of  their  value  and 
with  the  request  that  they  be  returned. 

Teachers  in  St  Louis  are  appointed  from  among  the  graduates  of  the  cily  Tioim«\ 
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school  after  one  year  of  apprentice  teaching.  They  meet  every  second  Saturday 
during  that  apprentice  year  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  or  for  observing 
a  model  lesson  given  by  a  teacher  of  some  class  that  has  demonstrated  the  excellence 
of  its  work.  A  pedagogical  society  was  organized  in  1869,  with  membership  dues  of 
%\  9.  year.  Membership  at  present  is  900.  Thru  this  organization  professional  spirit  is 
enhanced. 

Superintendent  Z.  H.  Brown,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  never  criticises  a  teacher  until 
the  principal  has  been  consulted.  The  superintendent  may  sometimes  be  mistaken.  His 
visits  to  teachers  last  from  five  minutes  to  thirty  minutes.  His  teachers  meet  by  groups 
to  study  certain  subjects,  each  teacher  being  required  to  attend  one  of  two  possible  meet- 
ings every  two  weeks.  A  large  majority  of  them  attend  both  meetings.  These  meetings 
occur  at  3  :  30  in  the  afternoon,  and  last  forty-five  minutes.  When  a  subject  occurs  in 
the  grades,  extending  up  into  the  high  school,  the  high-school  teacher  of  that  subject  is 
the  leader  of  the  class. 

Superintendent  William  J.  M.  Cox,  Moline,  111. —  Criticism,  when  it  must  be 
given,  had  better  be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  alone.  Mr.  Brown  never  criti- 
cises a  teacher  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  expects  the  principal  to  request  the 
teacher  to  correct  such  faults  as  he  himself  may  discover,  or  as  the  superintendent  may 
point  out. 

District  Superintendent  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Farson,  Chicago,  considers  it 
just  as  wrong  for  the  superintendent  to  be  continually  talking  about  poor  teachers  as 
it  is  for  the  teacher  to  be  continually  talking  about  bad  children.  Show  the  teachers 
how  to  become  better  teachers.  Superintendents  of  Chicago,  Miss  Farson  believes,  are 
visiting  their  schools  largely  for  the  sake  of  learning.  Superintendents  can  learn  far 
more  than  they  teach.  Their  function  is  to  find  commendable  things  and  extend  them. 
On  taking  charge  in  her  district,  in  the  first  four  days  she  visited  each  principal  in  her 
district.  Before  making  suggestions  she  heard  what  each  had  to  say.  This  was  also  her 
course  with  the  teachers.  What  the  teachers  need  is  more  courage.  No  superintendent 
has  a  right  to  go  into  a  schoolroom  except  as  an  expert.  He  must  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing that  he  expects  his  teachers  to  do.  Everything  in  the  room  is  a  sign  of  the  teacher. 
Everything  in  a  building  is  a  sign  of  the  principal.  All  meetings  of  teachers  are 
voluntary.  In  closing  she  said:  "Test  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  look  for 
the  strong  things,  show  the  principals  and  teachers  that  you  are  there  to  help  them. 
Try  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  teacher  can  work  out  her  own  salvation  with 
freedom." 

Superintendent  T.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.,  called  attention  to  the  danger 
confronting  the  superintendent  of  losing  himself  in  a  mass  of  petty  details.  The  tend- 
ency in  college  administration  and  in  school  supervision  is  to  make  so  prominent  the 
business  side  as  to  consume  all  the  time  at  command  in  the  mechanism  of  the  work,  to 
leave  no  time  for  personal  growth,  on  which  all  effective  leadership  depends.  The  super- 
intendent must  secure  time  for  study.  Unless  he  is  a  student,  he  will  find  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  his  teachers  to  study. 

The  things  we  have  to  do  should  be  classified.  Some  of  them  are  so  comparatively 
unimportant  that  we  should  put  them  off  until  the  next  day  and  then  forget  to  do  them 
at  all.  It  is  more  important  with  another  class  of  duties  to  make  a  decision  promptly 
rather  than  carefully.  Any  decision  is  better  than  delay.  Then  there  is  a  third  class  of 
duties  that  must  be  performed  only  after  the  most  careful  consideration  and  after  consul- 
tation with  principals  and  teachers  of  special  ability. 

Set  apart  sacredly  one  half-day  each  week  for  study.     Go  where  no  one  can  find 
you.     Mr.  Balliet  stated  that  his  own  practice  had  been  to  devote  the  month  of  April 
mainly  to  study ;  in  that  month  visiting  schools  only  occasionally  and  not  with  any  defi- 
nite purpose.     He  emphasized  the  value  of  scraps  of  time  for  reading.    If  we  let  our 
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mteitst  in  study  die»  we  ought  to  resign.  Read  thoroly  in  one  or  two  lines  and  broadly 
iu  other  lines.  In  our  meetings  it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  our  discussions  to  details.  For 
instance,  a  talk  upon  discipline  once  in  ten  years  should  be  sufficient.  Let  results  of 
reading  come  out  in  teachers*  meetings.  We  need  to  reach  a  certain  point  before  we  get 
the  desire  to  go  on.  The  high-school  graduate  and  the  graduate  of  the  normal  school 
have  not  reached  this  point.  If  the  superintendent  has  reached  it,  he  can  inspire  his 
teachers  to  reach  it. 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  superintendent  has  two  chief  duties :  first,  to  develop  ideals  and 
standards ;  second,  to  inspire  teachers  to  work. 

Superintendent  £.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Ky. —  Some  work  must  be  detail  work. 
VoQ  cannut  give  the  teacher  adequate  help  in  general  meetings.    Those  are  for  inspira- 
tion.  On  account  of  their  excellence  some  rooms  need  to  be  visited  but  seldom.    The 
^operintendent  is  employed  as  an  expert.     He  is  a  physician  who  must  diagnose  dis- 
cuses.   If  the  teacher  is  a  noisy  teacher,  help  may  be  given  by  taking  her  without  com- 
iQent  to  visit  a  room  of  the  same  kind  in  a  distant  building.    After  such  a  visit  one 
^^her  said,  after  observing  the  example  for  a  few  minutes  :   '*  Let  me  go  back  to  my 
'^oom;  you  needn't  say  a  word."    Teachers  work  better  if  they  themselves  discover  their 
'filings. 

It  is  Mr.  Mark's  practice  to  hold  conferences  with  teachers,  inviting  to  such  confer- 
^Oces  those  needing  help  and  those  able  to  give  the  help  needed.  He  would  avoid 
^■"^ating  antagonism. 

District  Superintendent  A.  G.  Lanb,  Chicago. — The  agencies  set  in  motion 

^    -V"  the  superintendents  should  be  to  aid  the  teacher  to  greater  efficiency.    The  principal 

^    the  central  power  in  directing  the  work.    The  greatest  efficiency  is  secured  thru  those 

*^^^ncipals  who  can  step  into  a  schoolroom  and  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  that  should  be 

^ne  in  any  grade ;  therefore  he  should  help  the  principal  to  become  master  of  every  part 

the  work.     Sympathy  between  superintendent  and  teacher,  and  between  teacher  and 

Xipils,  is  essential.     The  superintendent  should  hold  meetings  with  principals  to  incul- 

^^  ^te  high  ideals  and  to  cultivate  the  proper  spirit.    The  principal  has  the  K^neral  direc- 

^  %on  of  the  work  in  his  building.     The  superintendent  goes  into  the  rooms  to  see  that 

^liese  directions  are  carried  out.    About  one-half  of  the  principals  promptly  carry  out  sug- 

^^estions.     Individual  work  has  to  be  done  with  the  others.    One  of  the  most  effective 

^3aeaDs  for  improving  work  and  establishing  high  ideals  is  the  grade  meeting  in  which 

illustrative  class  exercises  are  given  by  skilled  teachers  and  observed  by  visiting  teachers. 

^he  week  before  the  opening  of  school  in  September  is  devote#to  voluntary  meetings  of 

teachers  whose  professional  spirit  brings  them  together  to  make  preparation  for  the  work 

of  the  year. 

Superintendent  C.  G.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb.,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
business  side  of  supervision.  The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  is  of  American  origin. 
Each  superintendent  has  developed  along  individual  lines.  In  time  we  shall  have  the  man 
strong  on  both  the  business  and  the  educational  side.  Mr.  Pearse  commended  the  idea 
that  the  superintendent  is  to  set  up  standards.  He  held  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  poor  teachers,  of  the  '*  dead  wood "  in  the  profession.  We  cannot  deal 
wholly  with  inspiration,  tho  that  is  pleasant. 

District  Superintendent  Charles  D.  Lowry,  Chicago,  finds  teachers  always 
willing  to  do  hard  and  tiresome  things  because  they  require  the  least  thought.  He  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  them  to  give  up  useless  drudgery.  He  regards  it  important  for  the 
superintendent  to  show  them  how  to  do  their  work  with  as  little  expenditure  of  energy 
as  possible,  as  for  instance  in  the  minute  marking  of  examination  papers.  A  teacher  can 
easily  use  all  of  her  time  and  that  of  a  secretary  in  doing  unprofitable  routine  work. 
She  should  reserve  her  strength  for  teaching  rather  than  for  recording,  for  personal  rest 
and  for  broad  study. 
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school  after  one  year  of  apprentice  teaching.  They  meet  every  second  Saturday 
during  that  apprentice  year  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  or  for  observing 
a  model  lesson  given  by  a  teacher  of  some  class  that  has  demonstrated  the  excellence 
of  its  work.  A  pedagogical  society  was  organized  in  1869,  with  membership  dues  of 
|i  a  year.  Membership  at  present  is  900.  Thru  this  organization  professional  spirit  is 
enhanced. 

Superintendent  Z.  H.  Brown,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  never  criticises  a  teacher  until 
the  principal  has  been  consulted.  The  superintendent  may  sometimes  be  mistaken.  His 
visits  to  teachers  last  from  five  minutes  to  thirty  minutes.  His  teachers  meet  by  groups 
to  study  certain  subjects,  each  teacher  being  required  to  attend  one  of  two  possible  meet- 
ings every  two  weeks.  A  large  majority  of  them  attend  both  meetings.  These  meetings 
occur  at  3  :  30  in  the  afternoon,  and  last  forty-five  minutes.  When  a  subject  occurs  in 
the  grades,  extending  up  into  the  high  school,  the  high-school  teacher  of  that  subject  is 
the  leader  of  the  class. 

Superintendent  William  J.  M.  Cox,  Moline,  111. —  Criticism,  when  it  must  be 
given,  had  better  be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  alone.  Mr.  Brown  never  criti- 
cises a  teacher  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  expects  the  principal  to  request  the 
teacher  to  correct  such  faults  as  he  himself  may  discover,  or  as  the  superintendent  may 
point  out. 

District  Superintendent  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Farson,  Chicago,  considers  it 
just  as  wrong  for  the  superintendent  to  be  continually  talking  about  poor  teachers  as 
it  is  for  the  teacher  to  be  continually  talking  about  bad  children.  Show  the  teachers 
how  to  become  better  teachers.  Superintendents  of  Chicago,  Miss  Farson  believes,  are 
visiting  their  schools  largely  for  the  sake  of  learning.  Superintendents  can  learn  far 
more  than  they  teach.  Their  function  is  to  find  commendable  things  and  extend  them. 
On  taking  charge  in  her  district,  in  the  first  four  days  she  visited  each  principal  in  her 
district.  Before  making  suggestions  she  heard  what  each  had  to  say.  This  was  also  her 
course  with  the  teachers.  What  the  teachers  need  is  more  courage.  No  superintendent 
has  a  right  to  go  into  a  schoolroom  except  as  an  expert.  He  must  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing that  he  expects  his  teachers  to  do.  Everything  in  the  room  is  a  sign  of  the  teacher. 
Everything  in  a  building  is  a  sign  of  the  principal.  All  meetings  of  teachers  are 
voluntary.  In  closing  she  said :  *'  Test  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  look  for 
the  strong  things,  show  the  principals  and  teachers  that  you  are  there  to  help  them. 
Try  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  teacher  can  work  out  her  own  salvation  with 
freedom." 

Superintendent  T.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.,  called  attention  to  the  danger 
confronting  the  superintendent  of  losing  himself  in  a  mass  of  petty  details.  The  tend- 
ency in  college  administration  and  in  school  supervision  is  to  make  so  prominent  the 
business  side  as  to  consume  ail  the  time  at  command  in  the  mechanism  of  the  work,  to 
leave  no  time  for  personal  growth,  on  which  all  effective  leadership  depends.  The  super- 
intendent must  secure  time  for  study.  Unless  he  is  a  student,  he  will  find  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  his  teachers  to  study. 

The  things  we  have  to  do  should  be  classified.  Some  of  them  are  so  comparatively 
unimportant  that  we  should  put  them  off  until  the  next  day  and  then  forget  to  do  them 
at  all.  It  is  more  important  with  another  class  of  duties  to  make  a  decision  promptly 
rather  than  carefully.  Any  decision  is  better  than  delay.  Then  there  is  a  third  class  of 
duties  that  must  be  performed  only  after  the  most  careful  consideration  and  after  consul- 
tation with  principals  and  teachers  of  special  ability. 

Set  apart  sacredly  one  half-day  each  week  for  study.     Go  where  no  one  can  find 
you.     Mr.  Balliet  stated  that  his  own  practice  had  been  to  devote  the  month  of  April 
mainly  to  study ;  in  that  month  visiting  schools  only  occasionally  and  not  with  any  defi- 
nite purpose.    He  emphasized  the  value  of  scraps  of  time  for  reading.     If  we  let  our 
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interest  in  study  die»  we  ought  to  resign.  Read  thoroly  in  one  or  two  lines  and  broadly 
in  other  lines.  In  our  meetings  it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  our  discussions  to  details.  For 
instance,  a  talk  upon  discipline  once  in  ten  years  should  be  sufficient.  Let  results  of 
reading  come  out  in  teachers'  meetings.  We  need  to  reach  a  certain  point  before  we  get 
the  desire  to  go  on.  The  high-school  graduate  and  the  graduate  of  the  normal  school 
have  not  reached  this  point  If  the  superintendent  has  reached  it,  he  can  inspire  his 
teachers  to  reach  it. 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  superintendent  has  two  chief  duties :  first,  to  develop  ideals  and 
standards ;  second,  to  inspire  teachers  to  work. 

Superintendent  £.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Ky. —  Some  work  must  be  detail  work. 
Yoa  cannot  give  the  teacher  adequate  help  in  general  meetings.    Those  are  for  inspira- 
tion.  On  account  of  their  excellence  some  rooms  need  to  be  visited  but  seldom.    The 
superintendent  is  employed  as  an  expert.     He  is  a  physician  who  must  diagnose  dis- 
<^ses.   If  the  teacher  is  a  noisy  teacher,  help  may  be  given  by  taking  her  without  com- 
'Dent  to  visit  a  room  of  the  same  kind  in  a  distant  building.    After  such  a  visit  one 
teacher  said,  after  observing  the  example  for  a  few  minutes  :  "  Let  me  go  back  to  my 
'^m ;  you  needn't  say  a  word."    Teachers  work  better  if  they  themselves  discover  their 
'«i  lings. 

It  is  Mr.  Mark's  practice  to  hold  conferences  with  teachers,  inviting  to  such  confer- 
^'^ces  those  needing  help  and  those  able  to  give  the  help  needed.  He  would  avoid 
^^^ating  antagonism. 

District  Superintendent  A.  G.  Lanb,  Chicago. — The  agencies  set  in  motion 
f^V  the  superintendents  should  be  to  aid  the  teacher  to  greater  efficiency.    The  principal 
^  the  centra]  power  in  directing  the  work.    The  greatest  efficiency  is  secured  thru  those 
^^ncipals  who  can  step  into  a  schoolroom  and  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  that  should  be 
^T>oe  in  any  grade ;  therefore  he  should  help  the  principal  to  become  master  of  every  part 
^^  ^  the  work.    Sympathy  between  superintendent  and  teacher,  and  between  teacher  and 
Pupils,  is  essential.     The  superintendent  should  hold  meetings  with  principals  to  incul- 
cate high  ideals  and  to  cultivate  the  proper  spirit.     The  principal  has  the  Kenerai  direc- 
^lon  of  the  work  in  his  building.    The  superintendent  goes  into  the  rooms  to  see  that 
^hese  directions  are  carried  out.    About  one-half  of  the  principals  promptly  carry  out  sug- 
gestions.   Individual  work  has  to  be  done  with  the  others.    One  of  the  most  effective 
^eans  for  improving  work  and  establishing  high  ideals  is  the  grade  meeting  in  which 
illustrative  class  exercises  are  given  by  skilled  teachers  and  observed  by  visiting  teachers. 
The  week  before  the  opening  of  school  in  September  is  devote#to  voluntary  meetings  of 
teachers  whose  professional  spirit  brings  them  together  to  make  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  year. 

Superintendent  C.  G.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb.,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
business  side  of  supervision.  The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  is  of  American  origin. 
Each  superintendent  has  developed  along  individual  lines.  In  time  we  shall  have  the  man 
strong  on  both  the  business  and  the  educational  side.  Mr.  Pearse  commended  the  idea 
that  the  superintendent  is  to  set  up  standards.  He  held  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  poor  teachers,  of  the  "  dead  wood "  in  the  profession.  We  cannot  deal 
wholly  with  inspiration,  tho  that  is  pleasant. 

District  Superintendent  Charles  D.  Lowry,  Chicago,  finds  teachers  always 
willing  to  do  hard  and  tiresome  things  because  they  require  the  least  thought.  He  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  them  to  give  up  useless  drudgery.  He  regards  it  important  for  the 
superintendent  to  show  them  how  to  do  their  work  with  as  little  expenditure  of  energy 
as  possible,  as  for  instance  in  the  minute  marking  of  examination  papers.  A  teacher  can 
easily  use  all  of  her  time  and  that  of  a  secretary  in  doing  unprofitable  routine  work. 
She  should  reserve  her  strength  for  teaching  rather  than  for  recording,  for  personal  rest 
and  for  broad  study. 
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SECTION  A 
LEADER  —  SUPERINTENDENT    L.  E.  WOLFE,  KANSAS    CITY,  KAN. 

General  topic:  The  Work  of  the  Superintendent  in  Small  Cities  in 
Developing  Greater  Efficiency  in  the  Teaching  Force. 

Sub-topict: 

X.  What  must  the  fupermteiident  do  to  insure  the  adTanoement  of  pupils  thru  the  grades  along  a  straight, 
rather  than  a  broken,  line  of  progress  ? 

a.  Necessity  for  grade  teachers  knowing  the  purpose,  scope,  and  plan  of  work  in  grades  higher  sad 
lower  than  their  own. 

3.  What  knowledge  of  the  grade  work  should  high- school  teachers  have  ? 

4.  Means  for  increasing  power  of  individual  teachers  in  testing,  teaching,  drilling,  and  in  the  proper 
assignment  of  the  lesson. 

Superintendent  A.  K,  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass. — "  What  must  the  superintend- 
ent do  to  insure  the  advancement  of  pupils  thru  the  grades  along  a  straight,  rather 
than  a  broken,  line  of  progress  ?  " 

I  question  whether  there  should  be  uniform  progress  thru  the  grades.  I  take  the 
question  to  mean  uniform  opportunity.  I  believe  in  allowing  teachers  the  largest  possible 
liberty.  In  Lowell  the  teachers  are  made  sufficiently  uniform  in  method  by  being  intro- 
duced into  the  corps  thru  a  year's  work  in  the  training  school.  1  commend  teachers' 
meetings.  I  also  give  examinations  for  promotion  of  pupils,  having  as  one  object  the 
showing  of  teachers  what  work  it  is  expected  to  accomplish,  and  the  power  which 
pupils  are  expected  to  possess  in  passing  from  the  grade. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Glotfelter,  Atchison,  Kan. —  Some  teachers  will  not 
keep  their  work  up  to  the  general  level  of  excellence  required.  If  the  superintendent 
has  realized  his  aims  in  any  degree,  he  has,  thru  his  teachers*  meetings  and  personal 
work,  developed  the  varied  excellencies  of  his  corps.  The  new  teacher  will  get  the 
inspiration  needed  in  the  teachers'  meetings,  from  contact  with  other  teachers,  and  from 
conference  with  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  may  also  direct  the  professional 
reading  in  part,  and  thus  give  direction  to  their  methods.  The  teachers*  grade  meeting, 
visiting  other  teachers  in  their  rooms,  conversation  with  other  teachers,  and  personal 
visitation,  with  sympathetic  criticism,  directing  of  the  professional  reading,  are  the  means 
a  superintendent  may  employ  in  unifying  the  work  of  his  teachers,  so  that  each  may 
offer  inspiring,  interesting  work. 

Superintendent  W.  F.  Selleck,  Austin,  Minn. —  The  visiting  days  are  excellent 
means  of  acquainting  new  teachers  with  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  111. —  In  Champaign  the  teachers 
of  each  grade  hold  teachers*  meetings  at  the  room  of  one  of  their  number  while  school  is 
in  session.  The  work  of  the  room  is  discussed,  and  the  supplies  are  examined.  Each 
teacher  is  allowed  a  si^m  of  money  to  purchase  such  materials  as  she  wants.  The  super- 
intendent leaves  the  teachers  together  to  discuss  their  work,  and  feels  that  their  discussion 
will  be  freer  in  his  absence.    The  teachers  are  also  sent  to  ^ther  cities  to  visit 

Superintendent  Darius  Steward,  Stillwater,  Minn. —  An  institute  of  one  week, 
conducted  by  the  superintendent,  held  just  before  the  opening  of  school,  is  an  excellent 
means  of  unifying  the  work  of  the  various  teachers.  The  superintendent  should  hold 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  with  teachers ;  he  should  also  do 
illustrative  teaching  in  their  presence. 

President  I.  C.  McNeil,  West  Superior  Normal  School,  Wis. — "What  must  the 
superintendent  do  to  insure  the  advancement  of  pupils  thru  the  grades  along  a  straight, 
rather  than  a  broken,  line  of  progress,  with  experienced  teachers  ?  '*  is  a  question  that 
should  claim  the  attention  of  superintendents  of  small  cities,  and  the  attention  of  others 
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who  art  interested  in  the  problems  of  education.  As  I  look  at  the  question,  the  super- 
intendent most  know  what  a  straight  line  of  progress  is,  and  how  it  may  be  estab- 
lished. In  order  that  this  knowledge  may  be  his,  the  superintendent  should  be  a  man 
of  liberal  culture,  of  active  sympathies,  of  wide  experience  with  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  of  methodical  professional  training.  The  fact  that  a  person  has  graduated  from  a 
QniTeisity  b  but  a  small  element  in  the  qualifications  he  should  possess  in  order  to  have 
a  tme  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  needs  all  the  help  that  may  come  from  courses  in  normal  schools, 

or  from  pedagogical  courses  in  universities  that  are  equipped  to  invite  the  attention  of 

oeo  and  women  to  the  problem  of  instruction  or  of  school  management.     It  is  true  that 

iQany  of  the  most  capable  and  distinguished  superintendents  in  this  country  today  have 

'cirned  thru  failures  —  thru  harm  done  to  pupils  and  teachers  —  what  to  do  and  what  to 

^^oid.    It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  things  that  are  harmful,  and  that  draw  attention 

^'W'ay  from  the  straight  line  of  progress,  may  be  overcome  by  a  proper  study  of  super- 

^ion  and  its  allied  problems,  in  properly  conducted  professional  institutions.     It  is 

^Uilly  true  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  aptitude  of  the  individual  for  the  work 

^^  tempted,  for  many  never  can  become  apt,  tactful,  forceful  superintendents.     The  super- 

''^tL^ndent  with  insight  and  adjustability  must  learn,  somehow  and  somewhere,  what  the 

^^c^ght  line  of  progress  is,  and  how  to  establish  it. 

Again,  the  superintendent  should,  thru  personal  contact,  by  observation  of  class- 

^^%3m  work,  and  by  noting  the  development  of  pupils,  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 

^^^Drking  power,  scholarship,  educational  philosophy,  habits,  and  abilities  of  his  teachers 

^^  stimulate  the  advancement  of  pupils  thru  the  grades  in  a  straight  line.     Knowing,  as 

^e  superintendent  should,  what  ideals  are  right  and  what  are  wrong;  knowing  what 

ethods  are  wasteful  and  what  methods  are  helpful;  knowing  what  philosophy  tends  to 

movement  along  straight  lines  and  what  brings  little  returns ;  knowing  what  character  is 

'^ady  and  what  character  is  vacillating;  and  knowing  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  he 

nil  find  the  problem  partly  solved  by  being  factored. 

When  the  teacher's  qualifications,  methods,  character,  and  aims  are  understood,  the 
^  vperintendent  must  put  himself  in  such  relations  with  each  teacher  as  will  cause  her  to 
^ceep  on   doing  well   the   things  that  are  now  done  well,  and  to  change   ideals  and 
philosophy  in  those  items  of  work  that  are  done  poorly.     In  the  final  summing  up  it 
^^rill  be  found  that  occasionally  a  person  cannot  be  led   or  persuaded  to  approach  a 
straight  line  of  progress  because  of  deficiency  in  character,  in  scholarship,  or  in  educa- 
tional ideals. 

• 

The  next  step  in  solving  the  problem  is  to  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done  after 
the  causes  of  waste,  friction,  or  demoralization  are  known.  Occasional  removals  of 
teachers  who  do  not  strive  to  approach  a  straight  line  of  progress  and  to  make  growth 
will  stimulate  to  better  endeavor  others  who  are  weak  on  the  character  side.  Teachers 
of  right  character,  but  weak  in  scholarship,  should  be  induced  to  seek  sufficient  academic 
training  in  good  professional  schools,  and  they  should  find  their  positions  open  to  them 
again  when  they  have  had  the  training  which  results  in  sound  scholarship.  It  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  schools  to  have  teachers  leave  for  a  year  or  two  to  study.  Example  is 
contagious ;  many  superintendents  in  Wisconsin  have  found  the  plan  outlined  a  good  one. 
Scholarship  and  professional  investigation  will  raise  educational  ideals  as  nothing  else 
can.  Agitation  of  educational  questions,  leading  to  personal  introspection  and  conse- 
quent assimilation,  will  help  to  keep  the  teachers  of  experience  in  the  grades  along  the 
straight  line  of  progress  ;  provided  the  superintendent,  because  of  natural  and  acquired 
powers,  is  able  to  guide  his  own  activity,  and  that  of  others,  to  direct  and  purposeful  ends. 

Superintendent  Arthur  Powell,  Marion,  O. —  A  good  course  of  instruction, 
correlation  of  work  by  teachers,  and  large  common-sense  on  the  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent are  the  essentials. 
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Superintendent  R.  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo,  Ind.— There  is  danger  of  placing  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  course  of  study  —  danger  that  the  teacher  will  become  "  professional,' 
and  that  the  influence  of  her  personality  will  be  losL 

Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  Yooogttown,  O.— There  is  danger  of  becoming  so 
entangled  in  the  school  machinery  that  the  womanUiieM  oi  the  woman  or  the  manliness 
of  the  man  will  be  lost.    Men  and  women  of  rue  cotton  aad  Ricat  spirit  should  be 
brought  before  the  teachers.    They  should  be  led  to  ttody  MflBietliliig  beildeft  the  course 
of  instruction,  in  order  to  liberate  themse'"""  *"        "'    * 

President  John  R.  Kirk,  State  N 
superintendent  the  day  or  week  before  S( 
profitable.     They  are  usually  full  of  abstr 
has  collected  during  the  summer.     Most 
assimilate.     To  the  superintendent  himsel 
at  large  they  are  often  nauseating  in  the  e 
fully,  because  they  cannot  help  themselve 
seem  to  me  that  the  superintendents  who  h 
ate  the  importance  of  their  official  dogmat. 

Certainly  all  teachers  should  know  w 
theirs,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  our  tini 
professor  devotes  his  life  to  his  specialty  ; 
outside  of  it.  He  is  engaged  in  plowing  c 
him  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

Teaching  in  one  grade  for  several  ye 
horizon  and  destroy  the  versatility  and  the  ; 
less  creatures  of  habit.     The  longer  we  work 
the  more  completely  automatic  we  become,  ; 
below  the  plane  of  consciousness.     So  gre: 
schools  and  in  specific  grades  that  a  great  n 
purpose  excepting  the  work  of  their  departn 
almost  as  mechanical  as  the  wheels  in  any  i 
business  of  the  superintendent  seems  to  be  • 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  wheels. 

The  summer  school  is  the  salvation  of  m: 
ically  dying.  The  teacher  in  the  grades  sh( 
such  a  school,  refreshing  and  expanding  the 
something  in  advance  of  former  studies.  It 
by  summer  work.     The  healthiest  people  are 

Teachers  in  the  grades  usually  suffer  froi 
They  need  the  emancipation  which  comes  frc 
edge.  They  need  to  be  transferred  from  oni 
years  or  oftener.     Otherwise  they  are  likely  t- 

Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney,  El 
the  work  of  every  grade.  Specialization  is  dc 
out  grades. 

Superintendent  F.  V.  Hubbard,  Re 
leaning  toward  specialization  in  the  seventh 
visit  other  schools  to  get  better  views  on  their 

Superintendent  John  Richeson,  East 
course  of  study  tends  to  a  loss  of  the  feeling  c 
teachers.    They  want  to  shift  it  upon  the  su 

the  grammar  schools.     The  teachers  should  •••/  m    boy  study  and  gi 

study.     Every  teacher  should  be  able  intellectu.*iiy  to  take  any  grade. 
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Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass. —  Many  schools  do  not  have 
sapenrising  principals  to  unify  the  work  of  the  teachers.  How  shall  teachers  be  made  to 
appredtte  the  work  of  grades  above  and  below  their  own  ? 

Superintendent  G.  V.  Buchanan,  Sedalia,  Mo. —  Teachers  ought  to  know,  and  do 
bow,  each  year's  work.  Teachers'  meetings  in  the  buildings  in  which  the  problems  of 
all  the  grades  are  discussed  keep  teachers  posted  on  the  entire  work.  Revisions  of  the 
coarse  of  study  are  made  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  teachers  from  all  grades. 
Teachers  visit  all  grades ;  thus  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  entire  work. 

Superintendent  McDonald,  Henderson,  Ky. —  I  secure  courses  of  instruction  from 
other  superintendents  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  my  teachers  for  study.  Teachers' 
meetings  at  which  the  methods  of  teaching  single  subjects  are  discussed  are  excellent 
for  keeping  teachers  posted  on  the  entire  grade  work.  Teachers  will  benefit  by  being 
required  to  plan  work  for  all  the  grades. 

Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis. —  It  takes  more  than  a  year  to  complete 
each  year's  work.  Teachers  sin  tremendously  in  keeping  children  back  who  ought  to  go 
on.    The  ages  of  pupils  in  each  grade  ought  to  be  published  in  our  reports. 

Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. —  Teachers  ought  to  be  very  familiar 

with  the  work  of  all  the  grades.     This  discussion  has  dealt  too  largely  with  the  machine. 

Temperament,  beauty  of  character,  and  adaptability  should  be  made  the  basis  of  assign- 

Qient.  The  teacher  with  the  temperament,  character,  and  spiritual  power  adapted  to  small 

children  ought  to  be  teaching  them,  and  her  salary  for  such  work  should  be  no  less  than 

for  a  more  advanced  grade.     Let  us  have  less  worry  over  the  mechanical  side  and  more 

attention  to  the  spiritual  side  —  the  character  side. 

Superintendent  P.  R.  Walker,  Rockford,  111. —  Teachers  should  know  the  grade 
work  fully.  High -school  teachers  who  do  not  understand  what  is  done  in  the  grades 
misjudge  pupils  entering  their  classes.  Better  results  will  be  secured  in  every  grade  when 
the  teacher  knows  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  discussing  sub-topic  No.  4 
said :  I  shall  assume  that  my  sub-topic  covers  all  that  we  are  wont  to  include  under  the 
expression  ^ood  teaching.  I  exclude  from  special  consideration  the  items  of  discipline, 
personal  influence,  loyalty,  etc.  The  question  thus  becomes :  "  How  shall  we  secure  better 
teaching  from  those  under  our  supervision  ?  "  Next  to  that  of  selecting  good  teachers, 
this  is  the  most  important  of  a  superintendent's  duties. 

I  shall  presuppose  that  the  superintendent  is  competent,  is  absolutely  honest  in  his 
work  and  dealings  with  the  teachers,  has  sympathy  with  the  teachers  and  with  the  chil- 
dren in  all  he  does,  and  has  to  some  extent  the  power  of  inspiration. 

In  order  that  we  may  bring,  not  simply  a  few,  but  all,  of  our  teachers  to  a  higher 
efficiency^  three  mediate  results  must  be  accomplished  :  (i)  The  right  spirit  must  be  gener- 
ated among  the  teachers  collectively  and  individually.  We  must  secure  the  wish  to  grow 
and  the  willingness  to  work  for  that  growth.  (2)  Our  teachers  must  be  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  know  what  better  work  is  and  how  to  do  it.  (3)  Those  not  reached  in  other  ways 
mast  be  compelled  to  improve,  or  resign.  The  means  for  accomplishing  these  three 
results  are  as  well  known  to  you  as  they  are  to  me.  We  differ  mainly  in  the  relative 
importance  we  attach  to  some  of  them.  Allow  me  briefly  to  classify  these  means  with 
reference  to  the  above-mentiofted  three  results,  and  to  place  my  personal  emphasis  upon 
some  of  them. 

To  bring  into  our  teaching  corps  the  desire  to  grow  and  the  willingness  to  work,  we 
need  teachers'  meetings  of  various  kinds ;  a  professional  library  and  some  way  to  get  the 
teachers  to  read  it ;  a  chance  for  teachers  to  see,  either  in  their  own  schoolrooms  or  in 
schools  where  they  may  be  visiting,  some  really  skillful  teaching  ;  and,  lastly,  the  certain 
knowledge    that    improvement    and   superior   work   will   be   rewarded   by   promotion. 
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Superintendent  R.  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo,  Ind. —  There  is  danger  of  placing  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  course  of  study  —  danger  that  the  teacher  will  become  "  professional," 
and  that  the  influence  of  her  personality  will  be  lost 

Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  Youngstown,  O. —  There  is  danger  of  becoming  so 
entangled  in  the  school  machinery  that  the  womanliness  of  the  woman  or  the  manliness 
of  the  man  will  be  lost.  Men  and  women  of  rare  culture  and  great  spirit  should  be 
brought  before  the  teachers.  They  should  be  led  to  study  something  besides  the  course 
of  instruction,  in  order  to  liberate  themselves  from  their  own  whims. 

President  John  R.  Kirk,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. —  Lectures  by  the 
superintendent  the  day  or  week  before  school  opens  in  the  fall  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
profitable.  They  are  usually  full  of  abstractions  and  platitudes  which  the  superintendent 
has  collected  during  the  summer.  Most  of  them  are  difficult  to  digest  and  impossible  to 
assimilate.  To  the  superintendent  himself  they  may  be  very  satisfying.  To  the  teachers 
at  large  they  are  often  nauseating  in  the  extreme.  The  teachers  sometimes  listen  respect- 
fully, because  they  cannot  help  themselves.  Of  course,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  superintendents  who  have  spoken  here  today  do  enormously  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  their  official  dogmatizing  before  their  teachers. 

Certainly  all  teachers  should  know  what  is  taught  in  the  grades  above  and  below 
theirs,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  our  time  is  against  such  knowledge.  Each  college 
professor  devotes  his  life  to  his  specialty  and  usually  has  little  sympathy  with  anything 
outside  of  it.  He  is  engaged  in  plowing  out  for  himself  grooves  which  sometimes  hide 
him  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

Teaching  in  one  grade  for  several  years  has  a  strong  tendency  to  circumscribe  the 
horizon  and  destroy  the  versatility  and  the  adaptability  of  the  mind.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  creatures  of  habit.  The  longer  we  work  in  a  single  department  or  with  a  single  grade 
the  more  completely  automatic  we  become,  and  the  more  largely  our  mental  action  passes 
below  the  plane  of  consciousness.  So  great  is  the  tendency  to  specialize  in  the  high 
schools  and  in  specific  grades  that  a  great  many  excellent  people  become  useless  for  any 
purpose  excepting  the  work  of  their  department  or  their  grade.  They  therefore  become 
almost  as  mechanical  as  the  wheels  in  any  other  machine.  In  too  many  cases  the  chief 
business  of  the  superintendent  seems  to  be  to  make  the  machine  as  perfect  as  possible, 
regardless  of  the  efifect  on  the  wheels. 

The  summer  school  is  the  salvation  of  many  souls  that  are  pedagogically  and  academ- 
ically dying.  The  teacher  in  the  grades  should  spend  at  least  each  alternate  summer  in 
such  a  school,  refreshing  and  expanding  the  soul  by  actually  studying  out  and  reciting 
something  in  advance  of  former  studies.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  suppose  that  anyone  is  hurt 
by  summer  work.    The  healthiest  people  are  those  who  work  in  summer. 

Teachers  in  the  grades  usually  suffer  from  an  excess  of  stuff  alleged  to  be  pedagogy. 
They  need  the  emancipation  which  comes  from  the  habit  of  delving  in  fresh  new  knowl- 
edge. They  need  to  be  transferred  from  one  grade  to  another  about  once  every  three 
years  or  oftener.     Otherwise  they  are  likely  to  become  little  more  than  automatons. 

Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney,  Elgin,  111. —  Teachers  of  grades  should  know 
the  work  of  every  grade.  Specialization  is  detrimental  to  harmonious  development  thru- 
out  grades. 

Superintendent  F.  V.  Hubbard,  Redwing,  Minn. —  The  Redwing  schools  are 
leaning  toward  specialization  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  teachers  should 
visit  other  schools  to  get  better  views  on  their  special  lines. 

Superintendent  John  Richeson,  East  St.  Louis,  111. —  So  much  emphasis  of  the 
course  of  study  tends  to  a  loss  of  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  They  want  to  shift  it  upon  the  superintendent.  Specialization  is  a  curse  in 
the  grammar  schools.  The  teachers  should  be  specialists  only  in  boy  study  and  girl 
study.     Every  teacher  should  be  able  intellectually  to  take  any  grade. 
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Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass. —  Many  schools  do  not  have 
supervising  principals  to  unify  the  work  of  the  teachers.  How  shall  teachers  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  grades  above  and  below  their  own  ? 

Superintendent  G.  V.  Buchanan,  Sedalia,  Mo. —  Teachers  ought  to  know,  and  do 
know,  each  year's  work.  Teachers*  meetings  in  the  buildings  in  which  the  problems  of 
all  the  grades  are  discussed  keep  teachers  posted  on  the  entire  work.  Revisions  of  the 
coarse  of  study  are  made  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  teachers  from  all  grades. 
Teachers  visit  all  grades ;  thus  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  entire  work. 

Superintendent  McDonald,  Henderson,  Ky. — I  secure  courses  of  instruction  from 
other  superintendents  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  my  teachers  for  study.  Teachers' 
'I'eetings  at  which  the  methods  of  teaching  single  subjects  are  discussed  are  excellent 

'or  keeping  teachers  posted  on  the  entire  grade  work.     Teachers  will  benefit  by  being 

'^^uired  to  plan  work  for  all  the  grades. 

Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis. —  It  takes  more  than  a  year  to  complete 
^^ch  year's  work.    Teachers  sin  tremendously  in  keeping  children  back  who  ought  to  go 
u    The  ages  of  pupils  in  each  grade  ought  to  be  published  in  our  reports. 

Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. — Teachers  ought  to  be  very  familiar 
Lth  the  work  of  all  the  grades.  This  discussion  has  dealt  too  largely  with  the  machine, 
^mperament,  beauty  of  character,  and  adaptability  should  be  made  the  basis  of  assign- 
^<nt.  The  teacher  with  the  temperament,  character,  and  spiritual  power  adapted  to  small 
^^^ildren  ought  to  be  teaching  them,  and  her  salary  for  such  work  should  be  no  less  than 
^  ^^r  a  more  advanced  grade.  Let  us  have  less  worry  over  the  mechanical  side  and  more 
^^tention  to  the  spiritual  side  —  the  character  side. 

Superintendent  P.  R.  Walker,  Rockford,  111. —  Teachers  should  know  the  grade 
'^^ork  fully.  High -school  teachers  who  do  not  understand  what  is  done  in  the  grades 
^^lisjudge  pupils  entering  their  classes.  Better  results  will  be  secured  in  every  grade  when 
^be  teacher  knows  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  discussing  sub-topic  No.  4 

^aid :  I  shall  assume  that  my  sub-topic  covers  all  that  we  are  wont  to  include  under  the 

expression  good  teaching.     I  exclude  from  special  consideration  the  items  of  discipline, 

personal  influence,  loyalty,  etc.    The  question  thus  becomes :  "  How  shall  we  secure  better 

teaching  from  those  under  our  supervision  ? "     Next  to  that  of  selecting  good  teachers, 

this  is  the  most  important  of  a  superintendent's  duties. 

I  shall  presuppose  that  the  superintendent  is  competent,  is  absolutely  honest  in  his 
work  and  dealings  with  the  teachers,  has  sympathy  with  the  teachers  and  with  the  chil- 
dren in  all  he  does,  and  has  to  some  extent  the  power  of  inspiration. 

In  order  that  we  may  bring,  not  simply  a  few,  but  all,  of  our  teachers  to  a  higher 
efficiency,  three  mediate  results  must  be  accomplished  :  (i)  The  right  spirit  must  be  gener- 
ated among  the  teachers  collectively  and  individually.  We  must  secure  the  wish  to  grow 
and  the  willingness  to  work  for  that  growth.  (2)  Our  teachers  must  be  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  know  what  better  work  is  and  how  to  do  it.  (3)  Those  not  reached  in  other  ways 
most  be  compelled  to  improve,  or  resign.  The  means  for  accomplishing  these  three 
results  are  as  well  known  to  you  as  they  are  to  me.  We  differ  mainly  in  the  relative 
importance  we  attach  to  some  of  them.  Allow  me  briefly  to  classify  these  means  with 
reference  to  the  above-mentioAed  three  results,  and  to  place  my  personal  emphasis  upon 
some  of  them. 

To  bring  into  our  teaching  corps  the  desire  to  grow  and  the  willingness  to  work,  we 
need  teachers'  meetings  of  various  kinds ;  a  professional  library  and  some  way  to  get  the 
teachers  to  read  it ;  a  chance  for  teachers  to  see,  either  in  their  own  schoolrooms  or  in 
schools  where  they  may  be  visiting,  some  really  skillful  teaching  ;  and,  lastly,  the  certain 
knowledge    that    improvement    and   superior   work   will   be   rewarded   by   promotion. 
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Superintendent  R.  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo,  Ind. —  There  is  danger  of  placing  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  course  of  study  —  danger  that  the  teacher  will  become  "  professional," 
and  that  the  influence  of  her  personality  will  be  lost 

Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  Youngstown,  O. —  There  is  danger  of  becoming  so 
entangled  in  the  school  machinery  that  the  womanliness  of  the  woman  or  the  manliness 
of  the  man  will  be  lost.  Men  and  women  of  rare  culture  and  great  spirit  should  be 
brought  before  the  teachers.  They  should  be  led  to  study  something  besides  the  course 
of  instruction,  in  order  to  liberate  themselves  from  their  own  whims. 

President  John  R.  Kirk,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. —  Lectures  by  the 
superintendent  the  day  or  week  before  school  opens  in  the  fall  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
profitable.  They  are  usually  full  of  abstractions  and  platitudes  which  the  superintendent 
has  collected  during  the  summer.  Most  of  them  are  difficult  to  digest  and  impossible  to 
assimilate.  To  the  superintendent  himself  they  may  be  very  satisfying.  To  the  teachers 
at  large  they  are  often  nauseating  in  the  extreme.  The  teachers  sometimes  listen  respect- 
fully, because  they  cannot  help  themselves.  Of  course,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  superintendents  who  have  spoken  here  today  do  enormously  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  their  official  dogmatizing  before  their  teachers. 

Certainly  all  teachers  should  know  what  is  taught  in  the  grades  above  and  below 
theirs,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  our  time  is  against  such  knowledge.  Each  college 
professor  devotes  his  life  to  his  specialty  and  usually  has  little  sympathy  with  anything 
outside  of  it.  He  is  engaged  in  plowing  out  for  himself  grooves  which  sometimes  hide 
him  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

Teaching  in  one  grade  for  several  years  has  a  strong  tendency  to  circumscribe  the 
horizon  and  destroy  the  versatility  and  the  adaptability  of  the  mind.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  creatures  of  habit.  The  longer  we  work  in  a  single  department  or  with  a  single  grade 
the  more  completely  automatic  we  become,  and  the  more  largely  our  mental  action  passes 
below  the  plane  of  consciousness.  So  great  is  the  tendency  to  specialize  in  the  high 
schools  and  in  specific  grades  that  a  great  many  excellent  people  become  useless  for  any 
purpose  excepting  the  work  of  their  department  or  their  grade.  They  therefore  become 
almost  as  mechanical  as  the  wheels  in  any  other  machine.  In  too  many  cases  the  chief 
business  of  the  superintendent  seems  to  be  to  make  the  machine  as  perfect  as  possible, 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  wheels. 

The  summer  school  is  the  salvation  of  many  souls  that  are  pedagogically  and  academ- 
ically dying.  The  teacher  in  the  grades  should  spend  at  least  each  alternate  summer  in 
such  a  school,  refreshing  and  expanding  the  soul  by  actually  studying  out  and  reciting 
something  in  advance  of  former  studies.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  suppose  that  anyone  is  hurt 
by  summer  work.     The  healthiest  people  are  those  who  work  in  summer. 

Teachers  in  the  grades  usually  suffer  from  an  excess  of  stuff  alleged  to  be  pedagogy. 
They  need  the  emancipation  which  comes  from  the  habit  of  delving  in  fresh  new  knowl- 
edge. They  need  to  be  transferred  from  one  grade  to  another  about  once  every  three 
years  or  oftener.     Otherwise  they  are  likely  to  become  little  more  than  automatons. 

Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney,  Elgin,  111. —  Teachers  of  grades  should  know 
the  work  of  every  grade.  Specialization  is  detrimental  to  harmonious  development  thru- 
out  grades. 

Superintendent  F.  V.  Hubbard,  Redwing,  Minn. —  The  Redwing  schools  are 
leaning  toward  specialization  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  teachers  should 
visit  other  schools  to  get  better  views  on  their  special  lines. 

Superintendent  John  Richeson,  East  St.  Louis,  111. —  So  much  emphasis  of  the 
course  of  study  tends  to  a  loss  of  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  They  want  to  shift  it  upon  the  superintendent.  Specialization  is  a  curse  in 
the  grammar  schools.  The  teachers  should  be  specialists  only  in  boy  study  and  girl 
study.     Every  teacher  should  be  able  intellectually  to  take  any  grade. 
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Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass. —  Many  schools  do  not  have 
npervising  principals  to  unify  the  work  of  the  teachers.  How  shall  teachers  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  grades  above  and  below  their  own  ? 

Superintendent  G.  V.  Buchanan,  Scdalia,  Mo. —  Teachers  ought  to  know,  and  do 
bow,  each  year*s  work.  Teachers'  meetings  in  the  buildings  in  which  the  problems  of 
all  the  grades  are  discussed  keep  teachers  posted  on  the  entire  work.  Revisions  of  the 
coarse  of  study  are  made  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  teachers  from  all  grades. 
Teachers  visit  all  grades ;  thus  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  entire  work. 

Superintendent  McDonald,  Henderson,  Ky. —  I  secure  courses  of  instruction  from 
other  superintendents  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  my  teachers  for  study.  Teachers' 
'Qeetings  at  which  the  methods  of  teaching  single  subjects  are  discussed  are  excellent 

'<»'  keeping  teachers  posted  on  the  entire  grade  work.     Teachers  will  benefit  by  being 

'Quired  to  plan  work  for  all  the  grades. 

Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis. —  It  takes  more  than  a  year  to  complete 
^a.ch  year's  work.  Teachers  sin  tremendously  in  keeping  children  back  who  ought  to  go 
^<^.   The  ages  of  pupils  in  each  grade  ought  to  be  published  in  our  reports. 

Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. —  Teachers  ought  to  be  very  familiar 

ith  the  work  of  all  the  grades.    This  discussion  has  dealt  too  largely  with  the  machine. 

^mperament,  beauty  of  character,  and  adaptability  should  be  made  the  basis  of  assign- 

<nt.  The  teacher  with  the  temperament,  character,  and  spiritual  power  adapted  to  small 

^^  ^ildren  ought  to  be  teaching  them,  and  her  salary  for  such  work  should  be  no  less  than 

^^r  a  more  advanced  grade.     Let  us  have  less  worry  over  the  mechanical  side  and  more 

^^tention  to  the  spiritual  side  —  the  character  side. 

Superintendent  P.  R.  Walker,  Rockford,  111. —  Teachers  should  know  the  grade 
'^^ork  fully.  High -school  teachers  who  do  not  understand  what  is  done  in  the  grades 
^^isjudge  pupils  entering  their  classes.  Better  results  will  be  secured  in  every  grade  when 
^  lie  teacher  knows  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  discussing  sub-topic  No.  4 

^aid :  I  shall  assume  that  my  sub-topic  covers  all  that  we  are  wont  to  include  under  the 

expression  good  teaching,     I  exclude  from  special  consideration  the  items  of  discipline, 

personal  influence,  loyalty,  etc.     The  question  thus  becomes :  "  How  shall  we  secure  better 

teaching  from  those  under  our  supervision  ?  "    Next  to  that  of  selecting  good  teachers, 

this  is  the  most  important  of  a  superintendent's  duties. 

I  shall  presuppose  that  the  superintendent  is  competent,  is  absolutely  honest  in  his 
work  and  dealings  with  the  teachers,  has  sympathy  with  the  teachers  and  with  the  chil- 
dren in  all  he  does,  and  has  to  some  extent  the  power  of  inspiration. 

In  order  that  we  may  bring,  not  simply  a  few,  but  all,  of  our  teachers  to  a  higher 
efficiency,  three  mediate  results  must  be  accomplished  :  (i)  The  right  spirit  must  be  gener- 
ated among  the  teachers  collectively  and  individually.  We  must  secure  the  wish  to  grow 
and  the  willingness  to  work  for  that  growth.  (2)  Our  teachers  must  be  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  know  what  better  work  is  and  how  to  do  it.  (3)  Those  not  reached  in  other  ways 
most  be  compelled  to  improve,  or  resign.  The  means  for  accomplishing  these  three 
results  are  as  well  known  to  you  as  they  are  to  me.  We  differ  mainly  in  the  relative 
importance  we  attach  to  some  of  them.  Allow  me  briefly  to  classify  these  means  with 
reference  to  the  above-mentioAed  three  results,  and  to  place  my  personal  emphasis  upon 
some  of  them. 

To  bring  into  our  teaching  corps  the  desire  to  grow  and  the  willingness  to  work,  we 
need  teachers'  meetings  of  various  kinds ;  a  professional  library  and  some  way  to  get  the 
teachers  to  read  it ;  a  chance  for  teachers  to  see,  either  in  their  own  schoolrooms  or  in 
schools  where  they  may  be  visiting,  some  really  skillful  teaching  ;  and,  lastly,  the  certain 
knowledge    that    improvement    and   superior  work   will   be   rewarded   by  promotion. 
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LEADER  —  SUPERINTENDENT  F.  LOUIS   SOLDAN,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

General  topic :  Organization  of  the  Work  of  Inspection  and  Supervi- 
sion thru  Assistant  Teachers  and  Principals,  so  as  to  Reach  the  Grade 
Teacher. 

In  opening  the  discussion  of  the  topics  submitted  by  the  president  of  the  department, 
Mr.  Soldan  called  attention  to  some  of  the  inherent  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  teachers  is  usually  so  great  as  to  render  personal  acquaintance  with 
their  work  by  the  superintendent  impossible,  and  to  the  necessity  of  depending  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  visits  of  inspection  made  by  assistants  and  principals. 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O. — The  superintendent  himself  should 
make  a  series  of  visits  to  the  same  teacher  on  the  same  day — three,  or  four  visits  of  short 
duration,  say  five  minutes.  On  the  next  day  he  should  visit  the  same  teacher  again  to 
observe  how  the  lessons  succeeding  the  ones  which  he  had  observed  are  given,  to  deter- 
mine if  the  teacher  had  benefited  by  the  suggestions  offered  by  him  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  superintendent  cannot  visit  all  teachers  in  this  way,  but  he  can  visit  the  best 
teachers  and  the  poorest  teachers ;  then  thru  meetings  with  the  supervising  officers  he 
can  establish  the  general  policy  which  shall  govern  the  work.  Meetings  with  principals 
should  be  of  the  same  nature. 

Superintendent  W.  F.  Slaton,  Atlanta.  Qa.,  with  one  assistant  supervises  the 
work  of  258  teachers.  He  visits  each  one  once  in  each  year.  He  emphasizes  the  need  of 
protecting  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  He  holds  grade  meetings,  followed  by  general 
meetings  of  all  the  teachers. 

Superintendent  Soldan,  the  chairman,  pointed  out  the  need  of  encouragement, 
showing  that  even  criticism  can  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to 
renewed  effort.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  personal  talks  with  the  teacher  to  cor- 
rect faulty  methods  of  questioning  and  kindred  errors.  He  raised  the  question  whether 
supervision  is  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  or  for  lopping  off,  or  for  the  combination  of 
both. 

Superintendent  Jones  said  that  conference  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  to  better 
work  was  the  only  kind  that  should  be  conducted  in  the  schoolroom.  Interviews  for  any 
other  purpose  should  be  conducted  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

Superintendent  H.  O.  R.  Siefert,  Milwaukee,  Wis.^  emphasized  the  importance  of 
acquaintance  with  the  teacher.  Principals  are  the  superintendent's  cabinet.  Teachers 
are  to  be  influenced  thru  the  principal.  The  superintendent  really  knows  a  class  only  by 
taking  it  himself.  He  should,  whenever  possible,  commend  the  work  of  the  teacher  as 
shown  by  the  work  of  the  class.  He  corrects  his  own  record  of  a  teacher's  efficiency  by 
comparing  it  with  the  record  of  his  assistant  and  of  the  principal.  Men,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  helpful  as  principals  than  women.  In  grade  meetings  the  teachers  form  their  own 
organization. 

District  Superintendent  Leslie  Lewis,  Chicago. —  It  is  the  duty  of  superin- 
tendent and  principal  to  aid  the  teacher  to  succeed.  Quite  generally,  if  the  teacher  fails, 
it  is  our  fault.  To  help  the  teacher  there  must  be  acquaintance.  Such  acquaintance  can- 
not be  made  in  five-  or  ten-minute  visits.  Criticisms  may  sometimes  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  principal.  Criticisms  may  be  kindly  given,  and  when  so  given  are  as  a  rule 
gratefully  received.  Men  and  women  are  equally  valuable  as  principals.  Teachers  must 
be  informed  kindly  but  firmly  of  the  exact  ground  of  the  criticism. 
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Mr.  Soldan  quoted  one  of  Lincoln*s  sayings,  '*One  drop  of  honey  catches  more 
flies  than  a  gallon  of  vinegar,"  and  another  from  the  Talmud,  *'  There  is  a  soul  of  good- 
ness in  things  eyil."  He  then  raised  the  question  of  how  to  avoid  collision  of  authority 
in  making  suggestions  to  teachers. 

Mr.  Lewis  answered  that  he  makes  such  suggestions  in  the  presence  of  the  prin- 
cipals. 

Mr.  Siefert  advised  telling  the  teacher,  "  Do  as  the  principal  told  you,"  and  then 
working  with  the  principal  to  make  the  correction. 

Mr.  Jones  recommended  such  an  understanding  with  supervising  officers  that  such 
difficulties  will  rarely  occur. 

Superintendent  W.N.  Hailmann,  Dayton,  O. —  The  superintendent  must  deal 
directly  with  the  principal,  conferring  with  him  before  making  criticisms  of  teachers.  Let 
the  principal  deal  with  the  matter  without  help,  unless  he  wishes  it.  Kindness  and  ben- 
evolence should  be  exercised,  but,  in  some  instances,  a  time  comes  when  a  teacher  must 
be  asked  to  resign.  The  principal  must  be  made  to  feel  his  responsibility  as  well  as  his 
power.  Organizations  help.  The  superintendent  should  seek  the  advice  of  his  princi- 
pals, should  encourage  free  discussion,  should  give  credit  for  assistance.  He  should  not 
reqaire  things  done  in  this  way  or  that  way,  but  should  aim  only  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  results.  Thru  teachers*  meetings  teachers  realize  their  own  shortcom- 
ings. Teachers  may  sometimes  be  transferred  to  a  more  appreciative  principal.  Both 
principals  and  teachers  should  be  led  to  understand  that  they,  not  the  superintendent, 
make  the  school. 

Teachers  in  Dayton  are  divided  into  chapters  for  the  study  of  certain  lines  of  work, 
as  literature,  history,  geography,  etc.  Those  deficient  in  any  direction  are  advised  to  join 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  study  of  that  subject.  The  superintendent  calls  attention  to 
sources  of  information.  He  places  the  stress  of  supervision  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  toward  the  children. 

Ex-Superintendent  Anderson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  holds  that  the  superintendent's 
services  are  more  effective  in  speaking  to  the  entire  body  of  teachers  about  meritorious  as 
well  as  about  faulty  methods,  since  he  can  select  those  which  are  typical.  He  does  not 
approve  of  meetings  presided  over  by  elected  officers.     He  would  appoint  the  officers. 

Superintendent  Hailmann  has  three  times  a  year  what  he  calls  a  house-cleaning 
day.  The  good  things  observed  are  summed  up,  and  errors  pointed  out.  Teachers  of 
recognized  ability  are  invariably  selected  by  the  teachers  to  lead  the  chapters;  high- 
school  teachers  often  being  among  them. 

Superintendent  Soldan  explained  the  character  of  the  teachers'  meetings  held  in 
St  Louis.  At  the  opening  of  school  each  year  the  1,700  teachers  are  invited  to  come 
together  to  hear  an  address  given  by  the  superintendent.  Attendance  is  voluntary,  yet 
more  teachers  attend  than  when  attendance  was  required.  The  opening  lecture  is  a  con- 
densation of  the  experience  of  the  previous  year.  There  are  weekly  meetings  of  teachers 
in  various  departments,  all  of  which  are  voluntary.  These  meetings  occur  usually  at 
3 :  30  in  the  afternoon,  with  permission  to  those  who  wish  to  attend  to  close  their  schools  in 
time  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  Principals'  meetings  occur  as  often  as  once  in  six 
weeks.  The  superintendent  formulates  certain  broad  principles  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  criticise  the  administration.  Thanks  are  always  returned  to 
the  teachers  for  such  criticisms.  Tho  anonymous  criticisms  deserve  nothing  better 
than  the  wastebasket,  yet,  on  the  ground  that  no  principal  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
any  statement  affecting  the  work,  such  communications  are  sent  to  the  principal  to  whom 
they  refer,  with  an  explanation  of  the  superintendent's  low  estimation  of  their  value  and 
with  the  request  that  they  be  returned. 

Teachers  in  St.  Louis  are  appointed  from  among  the  graduates  of  the  city  normal 
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school  after  one  year  of  apprentice  teaching.  They  meet  every  second  Saturday 
during  that  apprentice  year  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  or  for  observing 
a  model  lesson  given  by  a  teacher  of  some  class  that  has  demonstrated  the  excellence 
of  its  work.  A  pedagogical  society  was  organized  in  1869,  with  membership  dues  of 
$1  a  year.  Membership  at  present  is  900.  Thru  this  organization  professional  spirit  is 
' enhanced. 

Superintendent  Z.  H.  Brown,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  never  criticises  a  teacher  until 
the  principal  has  been  consulted.  The  superintendent  may  sometimes  be  mistaken.  His 
visits  to  teachers  last  from  five  minutes  to  thirty  minutes.  His  teachers  meet  by  groups 
to  study  certain  subjects,  each  teacher  being  required  to  attend  one  of  two  possible  meet- 
ings every  two  weeks.  A  large  majority  of  them  attend  both  meetings.  These  meetings 
occur  at  3  :  30  in  the  afternoon,  and  last  forty-five  minutes.  When  a  subject  occurs  in 
the  grades,  extending  up  into  the  high  school,  the  high-school  teacher  of  that  subject  is 
the  leader  of  the  class. 

Superintendent  William  J.  M.  Cox,  Moline,  111. —  Criticism,  when  it  must  be 
given,  had  better  be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  alone.  Mr.  Brown  never  criti- 
cises a  teacher  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  expects  the  principal  to  request  the 
teacher  to  correct  such  faults  as  he  himself  may  discover,  or  as  the  superintendent  may 
point  out. 

District  Superintendent  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Farson,  Chicago,  considers  it 
just  as  wrong  for  the  superintendent  to  be  continually  talking  about  poor  teachers  as 
it .  is  for  the  teacher  to  be  continually  talking  about  bad  children.  Show  the  teachers 
how  to  become  better  teachers.  Superintendents  of  Chicago,  Miss  Farson  believes,  are 
visiting  their  schools  largely  for  the  sake  of  learning.  Superintendents  can  learn  far 
more  than  they  teach.  Their  function  is  to  find  commendable  things  and  extend  them. 
On  taking  charge  in  her  district,  in  the  first  four  days  she  visited  each  principal  in  her 
district.  Before  making  suggestions  she  heard  what  each  had  to  say.  This  was  also  her 
course  with  the  teachers.  What  the  teachers  need  is  more  courage.  No  superintendent 
has  a  right  to  go  into  a  schoolroom  except  as  an  expert.  He  must  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing that  he  expects  his  teachers  to  do.  Everything  in  the  room  is  a  sign  of  the  teacher. 
Everything  in  a  building  is  a  sign  of  the  principal.  All  meetings  of  teachers  are 
voluntary.  In  closing  she  said :  "  Test  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  look  for 
the  strong  things,  show  the  principals  and  teachers  that  you  are  there  to  help  them. 
Try  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  teacher  can  work  out  her  own  salvation  with 
freedom." 

Superintendent  T.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.,  called  attention  to  the  danger 
confronting  the  superintendent  of  losing  himself  in  a  mass  of  petty  details.  The  tend- 
ency in  college  administration  and  in  school  supervision  is  to  make  so  prominent  the 
business  side  as  to  consume  all  the  time  at  command  in  the  mechanism  of  the  work,  to 
leave  no  time  for  personal  growth,  on  which  all  effective  leadership  depends.  The  super- 
intendent must  secure  time  for  study.  Unless  he  is  a  student,  he  will  find  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  his  teachers  to  study. 

The  things  we  have  to  do  should  be  classified.  Some  of  them  are  so  comparatively 
unimportant  that  we  should  put  them  off  until  the  next  day  and  then  forget  to  do  them 
at  all.  It  is  more  important  with  another  class  of  duties  to  make  a  decision  promptly 
rather  than  carefully.  Any  decision  is  better  than  delay.  Then  there  is  a  third  class  of 
duties  that  must  be  performed  only  after  the  most  careful  consideration  and  after  consul- 
tation with  principals  and  teachers  of  special  ability. 

Set  apart  sacredly  one  half -day  each  week  for  study.     Go  where  no  one  can  find 
you.     Mr.  Balliet  stated  that  his  own  practice  had  been  to  devote  the  month  of  April 
mainly  to  study ;  in  that  month  visiting  schools  only  occasionally  and  not  with  any  defi- 
nite purpose.     He  emphasized  the  value  of  scraps  of  time  for  reading.    If  we  let  our 
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interest  in  study  die,  we  ought  to  resign.  Read  thoroly  in  one  or  two  lines  and  broadly 
in  other  lines.  In  our  meetings  it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  our  discussions  to  details.  For 
instance,  a  talk  upon  discipline  once  in  ten  years  should  be  sufficient.  Let  results  of 
reading  come  out  in  teachers*  meetings.  We  need  to  reach  a  certain  point  before  we  get 
the  desire  to  go  on.  The  high-school  graduate  and  the  graduate  of  the  normal  school 
have  not  reached  this  point  If  the  superintendent  has  reached  it,  he  can  inspire  his 
teachers  to  reach  it. 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  superintendent  has  two  chief  duties :  first,  to  develop  ideals  and 
standards ;  second,  to  inspire  teachers  to  work. 

Superintendent  £.  H.  Mark.  Louisville,  Ky. —  Some  work  must  be  detail  work. 
You  cannot  give  the  teacher  adequate  help  in  general  meetings.  Those  are  for  inspira- 
tion. On  account  of  their  excellence  some  rooms  need  to  be  visited  but  seldom.  The 
superintendent  is  employed  as  an  expert.  He  is  a  physician  who  must  diagnose  dis- 
eases. If  the  teacher  is  a  noisy  teacher,  help  may  be  given  by  taking  her  without  com- 
ment to  visit  a  room  of  the  same  kind  in  a  distant  building.  After  such  a  visit  one 
teacher  said,  after  observing  the  example  for  a  few  minutes  :  "  Let  me  go  back  to  my 
room ;  you  needn't  say  a  word."  Teachers  work  better  if  they  themselves  discover  their 
failings. 

It  is  Mr.  Mark's  practice  to  hold  conferences  with  teachers,  inviting  to  such  confer- 
ences those  needing  help  and  those  able  to  give  the  help  needed.  He  would  avoid 
creating  antagonism. 

District  Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane,  Chicago. —  The  agencies  set  in  motion 
by  the  superintendents  should  be  to  aid  the  teacher  to  greater  efficiency.  The  principal 
is  the  central  power  in  directing  the  work.  The  greatest  efficiency  is  secured  thru  those 
principals  who  can  step  into  a  schoolroom  and  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  that  should  be 
done  in  any  grade ;  therefore  he  should  help  the  principal  to  become  master  of  every  part 
of  the  work.  Sympathy  between  superintendent  and  teacher,  and  between  teacher  and 
pupils,  is  essential.  The  superintendent  should  hold  meetings  with  principals  to  incul- 
cate high  ideals  and  to  cultivate  the  proper  spirit.  The  principal  has  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  work  in  his  building.  The  superintendent  goes  into  the  rooms  to  see  that 
these  directions  are  carried  out.  About  one-half  of  the  principals  promptly  carry  out  sug- 
gestions. Individual  work  has  to  be  done  with  the  others.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  for  improving  work  and  establishing  high  ideals  is  the  grade  meeting  in  which 
illustrative  class  exercises  are  given  by  skilled  teachers  and  observed  by  visiting  teachers. 
The  week  before  the  opening  of  school  in  September  is  devote^to  voluntary  meetings  of 
teachers  whose  professional  spirit  brings  them  together  to  make  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  year. 

Superintendent  C.  G.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb.,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
business  side  of  supervision.  The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  is  of  American  origin. 
Each  superintendent  has  developed  along  individual  lines.  In  time  we  shall  have  the  man 
strong  on  both  the  business  and  the  educational  side.  Mr.  Pearse  commended  the  idea 
that  the  superintendent  is  to  set  up  standards.  He  held  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  poor  teachers,  of  the  '*  dead  wood "  in  the  profession.  We  cannot  deal 
wholly  with  inspiration,  tho  that  is  pleasant. 

District  Superintendent  Charles  D.  Lowry,  Chicago,  finds  teachers  always 
willing  to  do  hard  and  tiresome  things  because  they  require  the  least  thought.  He  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  them  to  give  up  useless  drudgery.  He  regards  it  important  for  the 
superintendent  to  show  them  how  to  do  their  work  with  as  little  expenditure  of  energy 
as  possible,  as  for  instance  in  the  minute  marking  of  examination  papers.  A  teacher  can 
easily  use  all  of  her  time  and  that  of  a  secretary  in  doing  unprofitable  routine  work. 
She  should  reserve  her  strength  for  teaching  rather  than  for  recording,  for  personal  rest 
and  for  broad  study. 
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SECTION  A 
LEADER  —  SUPERINTENDENT    L.  E.  WOLFE,  KANSAS   CITY,  KAN. 

General  topic:  The  Work  of  the  Superintendent  in  Small  Cities  in 
Developing  Greater  Efl&ciency  in  the  Teaching  Force. 

Sub-to^ic*: 

z.  What  must  the  superintendent  do  to  insure  the  adTancement  of  pupils  thro  the  grades  akmg  a  straight, 
rather  than  a  broken,  line  of  progress  ? 

a.  Necessity  for  grade  teachers  knowing  the  purpose,  scope,  and  plan  of  work  in  grades  higher  and 
lower  than  their  own. 

3.  What  knowledge  of  the  grade  work  should  high-sdiool  teachers  have  ? 

4.  Means  for  increasing  power  of  Individual  teachers  in  testing,  teaching,  drilling,  and  in  the  proper 
assignment  of  the  lesson. 

Superintendent  A.  K,  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass. — "  What  must  the  superintend- 
ent do  to  insure  the  advancement  of  pupils  thru  the  grades  along  a  straight,  rather 
than  a  broken,  line  of  progress  ?  " 

I  question  whether  there  should  be  uniform  progress  thru  the  grades.  I  take  the 
question  to  mean  uniform  opportunity.  I  believe  in  allowing  teachers  the  largest  possible 
liberty.  In  Lowell  the  teachers  are  made  sufficiently  uniform  in  method  by  being  intro- 
duced into  the  corps  thru  a  year's  work  in  the  training  school.  1  commend  teachers' 
meetings.  I  also  give  examinations  for  promotion  of  pupils,  having  as  one  object  the 
showing  of  teachers  what  work  it  is  expected  to  accomplish,  and  the  power  which 
pupils  are  expected  to  possess  in  passing  from  the  grade. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Glotfelter,  Atchison,  Kan. —  Some  teachers  will  not 
keep  their  work  up  to  the  general  level  of  excellence  required.  If  the  superintendent 
has  realized  his  aims  in  any  degree,  he  has,  thru  his  teachers'  meetings  and  personal 
work,  developed  the  varied  excellencies  of  his  corps.  The  new  teacher  will  get  the 
inspiration  needed  in  the  teachers'  meetings,  from  contact  with  other  teachers,  and  from 
conference  with  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  may  also  direct  the  professional 
reading  in  part,  and  thus  give  direction  to  their  methods.  The  teachers'  grade  meeting, 
visiting  other  teachers  in  their  rooms,  conversation  with  other  teachers,  and  personal 
visitation,  with  sympathetic  criticism,  directing  of  the  professional  reading,  are  the  means 
a  superintendent  may  employ  in  unifying  the  work  of  his  teachers,  so  that  each  may 
offer  inspiring,  interestinlf  \^ork. 

Superintendent  W.  F.  Sblleck,  Austin,  Minn. —  The  visiting  days  are  excellent 
means  of  acquainting  new  teachers  with  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  111. —  In  Champaign  the  teachers 
of  each  grade  hold  teachers'  meetings  at  the  room  of  one  of  their  number  while  school  is 
in  session.  The  work  of  the  room  is  discussed,  and  the  supplies  are  examined.  Each 
teacher  is  allowed  a  sijm  of  money  to  purchase  such  materials  as  she  wants.  The  super- 
intendent leaves  the  teachers  together  to  discuss  their  work,  and  feels  that  their  discussion 
will  be  freer  in  his  absence.     The  teachers  are  also  sent  toother  cities  to  visit 

Superintendent  Darius  Steward,  Stillwater,  Minn. —  An  institute  of  one  week, 
conducted  by  the  superintendent,  held  just  before  the  opening  of  school,  is  an  excellent 
means  of  unifying  the  work  of  the  various  teachers.  The  superintendent  should  hold 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  with  teachers ;  he  should  also  do 
illustrative  teaching  in  their  presence. 

President  I.  C.  McNeil,  West  Superior  Normal  School,  Wis. — ^"  What  must  the 
superintendent  do  to  insure  the  advancement  of  pupils  thru  the  grades  along  a  straight, 
rather  than  a  broken,  line  of  progress,  with  experienced  teachers  ?  '*  is  a  question  that 
should  claim  the  attention  of  superintendents  of  small  cities,  and  the  attention  of  others 
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who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  education.  As  I  look  at  the  question,  the  super- 
intendent must  know  what  a  straight  line  of  progress  is,  and  how  it  may  be  estab- 
lished. In  order  that  this  knowledge  may  be  his,  the  superintendent  should  be  a  man 
of  liberal  culture,  of  active  sympathies,  of  wide  experience  with  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  of  methodical  professional  training.  The  fact  that  a  person  has  graduated  from  a 
university  is  but  a  small  element  in  the  qualifications  he  should  possess  in  order  to  have 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  needs  all  the  help  that  may  come  from  courses  in  normal  schools, 
or  from  pedagogical  courses  in  universities  that  are  equipped  to  invite  the  attention  of 
men  and  women  to  the  problem  of  instruction  or  of  school  management.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  most  capable  and  distinguished  superintendents  in  this  country  today  have 
learned  thru  failures  —  thru  harm  done  to  pupils  and  teachers  —  what  to  do  and  what  to 
avoid.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  things  that  are  harmful,  and  that  draw  attention 
away  from  the  straight  line  of  progress,  may  be  overcome  by  a  proper  study  of  super- 
vision and  its  allied  problems,  in  properly  conducted  professional  institutions.  It  is 
qually  true  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  aptitude  of  the  individual  for  the  work 
attempted,  for  many  never  can  become  apt,  tactful,  forceful  superintendents.  The  super- 
intendent with  insight  and  adjustability  must  learn,  somehow  and  somewhere,  what  the 
straight  line  of  progress  is,  and  how  to  establish  it. 

Again,  the  superintendent  should,  thru  personal  contact,  by  observation  of  class- 
room work,  and  by  noting  the  development  of  pupils,  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
working  power,  scholarship,  educational  philosophy,  habits,  and  abilities  of  his  teachers 
to  stimulate  the  advancement  of  pupils  thru  the  grades  in  a  straight  line.  Knowing,  as 
the  superintendent  should,  what  ideals  are  right  and  what  are  wrong ;  knowing  what 
methods  are  wasteful  and  what  methods  are  helpful ;  knowing  what  philosophy  tends  to 
movement  along  straight  lines  and  what  brings  little  returns ;  knowing  what  character  is 
steady  and  what  character  is  vacillating;  and  knowing  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  he 
will  find  the  problem  partly  solved  by  being  factored. 

When  the  teacher's  qualifications,  methods,  character,  and  aims  are  understood,  the 
superintendent  must  put  himself  in  such  relations  with  each  teacher  as  will  cause  her  to 
keep  on  doing  well  the  things  that  are  now  done  well,  and  to  change  ideals  and 
philosophy  in  those  items  of  work  that  are  done  poorly.  In  the  final  summing  up  it 
will  be  found  that  occasionally  a  person  cannot  be  led  or  persuaded  to  approach  a 
straight  line  of  progress  because  of  deficiency  in  character,  in  scholarship,  or  in  educa- 
tional ideals. 

The  next  step  in  solving  the  problem  is  to  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done  after 
the  causes  of  waste,  friction,  or  demoralization  are  known.  Occasional  removals  of 
teachers  who  do  not  strive  to  approach  a  straight  line  of  progress  and  to  make  growth 
will  stimulate  to  better  endeavor  others  who  are  weak  on  the  character  side.  Teachers 
of  right  character,  but  weak  in  scholarship,  should  be  induced  to  seek  sufficient  academic 
training  in  good  professional  schools,  and  they  should  find  their  positions  open  to  them 
again  when  they  have  had  the  training  which  results  in  sound  scholarship.  It  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  schools  to  have  teachers  leave  for  a  year  or  two  to  study.  Example  is 
contagious ;  many  superintendents  in  Wisconsin  have  found  the  plan  outlined  a  good  one. 
Scholarship  and  professional  investigation  will  raise  educational  ideals  as  nothing  else 
can.  Agitation  of  educational  questions,  leading  to  personal  introspection  and  conse- 
quent assimilation,  will  help  to  keep  the  teachers  of  experience  in  the  grades  along  the 
straight  line  of  progress  ;  provided  the  superintendent,  because  of  natural  and  acquired 
powers,  is  able  to  guide  his  own  activity,  and  that  of  others,  to  direct  and  purposeful  ends. 

Superintendent  Arthur  Powell,  Marion,  O. —  A  good  course  of  instruction, 
correlation  of  work  by  teachers,  and  large  common-sense  on  the  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent are  the  essentials. 
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Superintendent  R.  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo,  Ind. —  There  is  danger  of  placing  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  course  of  study  —  danger  that  the  teacher  will  become  "  professional," 
and  that  the  influence  of  her  personality  will  be  lost. 

Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  Youngstown,  O. —  There  is  danger  of  becoming  so 
entangled  in  the  school  machinery  that  the  womanliness  of  the  woman  or  the  manliness 
of  the  man  will  be  lost.  Men  and  women  of  rare  culture  and  great  spirit  should  be 
brought  before  the  teachers.  They  should  be  led  to  study  something  besides  the  course 
of  instruction,  in  order  to  liberate  themselves  from  their  own  whims. 

President  John  R.  Kirk,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. —  Lectures  by  the 
superintendent  the  day  or  week  before  school  opens  in  the  fall  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
profitable.  They  are  usually  full  of  abstractions  and  platitudes  which  the  superintendent 
has  collected  during  the  summer.  Most  of  them  are  difficult  to  digest  and  impossible  to 
assimilate.  To  the  superintendent  himself  they  may  be  very  satisfying.  To  the  teachers 
at  large  they  are  often  nauseating  in  the  extreme.  The  teachers  sometimes  listen  respect- 
fully, because  they  cannot  help  themselves.  Of  course,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  superintendents  who  have  spoken  here  today  do  enormously  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  their  official  dogmatizing  before  their  teachers. 

Certainly  all  teachers  should  know  what  is  taught  in  the  grades  above  and  below 
theirs,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  our  time  is  against  such  knowledge.  Each  college 
professor  devotes  his  life  to  his  specialty  and  usually  has  little  S3rmpathy  with  anything 
outside  of  it.  He  is  engaged  in  plowing  out  for  himself  grooves  which  sometimes  hide 
him  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

Teaching  in  one  grade  for  several  years  has  a  strong  tendency  to  circumscribe  the 
horizon  and  destroy  the  versatility  and  the  adaptability  of  the  mind.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  creatures  of  habit.  The  longer  we  work  in  a  single  department  or  with  a  single  grade 
the  more  completely  automatic  we  become,  and  the  more  largely  our  mental  action  passes 
below  the  plane  of  consciousness.  So  great  is  the  tendency  to  specialize  in  the  high 
schools  and  in  specific  grades  that  a  great  many  excellent  people  become  useless  for  any 
purpose  excepting  the  work  of  their  department  or  their  grade.  They  therefore  become 
almost  as  mechanical  as  the  wheels  in  any  other  machine.  In  too  many  cases  the  chief 
business  of  the  superintendent  seems  to  be  to  make  the  machine  as  perfect  as  possible, 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  wheels. 

The  summer  school  is  the  salvation  of  many  souls  that  are  pedagogically  and  academ- 
ically dying.  The  teacher  in  the  grades  should  spend  at  least  each  alternate  summer  in 
such  a  school,  refreshing  and  expanding  the  soul  by  actually  studying  out  and  reciting 
something  in  advance  of  former  studies.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  suppose  that  anyone  is  hurt 
by  summer  work.    The  healthiest  people  are  those  who  work  in  summer. 

Teachers  in  the  grades  usually  suffer  from  an  excess  of  stuff  alleged  to  be  pedagogy. 
They  need  the  emancipation  which  comes  from  the  habit  of  delving  in  fresh  new  knowl- 
edge. They  need  to  be  transferred  from  one  grade  to  another  about  once  every  three 
years  or  oftener.     Otherwise  they  are  likely  to  become  little  more  than  automatons. 

Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney,  Elgin,  111. —  Teachers  of  grades  should  know 
the  work  of  every  grade.  Specialization  is  detrimental  to  harmonious  development  thru- 
out  grades. 

Superintendent  F.  V.  Hubbard,  Redwing,  Minn. —  The  Redwing  schools  are 
leaning  toward  specialization  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  teachers  should 
visit  other  schools  to  get  better  views  on  their  special  lines. 

Superintendent  John  Richeson,  East  St.  Louis,  111. —  So  much  emphasis  of  the 
course  of  study  tends  to  a  loss  of  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  They  want  to  shift  it  upon  the  superintendent.  Specialization  is  a  curse  in 
the  grammar  schools.  The  teachers  should  be  specialists  only  in  boy  study  and  girl 
study.     Every  teacher  should  be  able  intellectually  to  take  any  grade. 
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Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass. —  Many  schools  do  not  have 
supervising  principals  to  unify  the  work  of  the  teachers.  How  shall  teachers  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  grades  above  and  below  their  own  ? 

Superintendent  G.  V.  Buchanan,  Sedalia,  Mo. —  Teachers  ought  to  know,  and  do 
know,  each  year's  work.  Teachers*  meetings  in  the  buildings  in  which  the  problems  of 
all  the  grades  are  discussed  keep  teachers  posted  on  the  entire  work.  Revisions  of  the 
course  of  study  are  made  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  teachers  from  all  grades. 
Teachers  visit  all  grades  ;  thus  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  entire  work. 

Superintendent  McDonald,  Henderson,  Ky. —  I  secure  courses  of  instruction  from 
other  superintendents  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  my  teachers  for  study.  Teachers* 
meetings  at  which  the  methods  of  teaching  single  subjects  are  discussed  are  excellent 
for  keeping  teachers  posted  on  the  entire  grade  work.  Teachers  will  benefit  by  being 
required  to  plan  work  for  all  the  grades. 

Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis. —  It  takes  more  than  a  year  to  complete 
each  year's  work.  Teachers  sin  tremendously  in  keeping  children  back  who  ought  to  go 
on.    The  ages  of  pupils  in  each  grade  ought  to  be  published  in  our  reports. 

Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. — Teachers  ought  to  be  very  familiar 
with  the  work  of  all  the  grades.  This  discussion  has  dealt  too  largely  with  the  machine. 
Temperament,  beauty  of  character,  and  adaptability  should  be  made  the  basis  of  assign- 
ment. The  teacher  with  the  temperament,  character,  and  spiritual  power  adapted  to  small 
children  ought  to  be  teaching  them,  and  her  salary  for  such  work  should  be  no  less  than 
(or  a  more  advanced  grade.  Let  us  have  less  worry  over  the  mechanical  side  and  more 
attention  to  the  spiritual  side  —  the  character  side. 

Superintendent  P.  R.  Walker,  Rockford,  III. —  Teachers  should  know  the  grade 
work  fully.  High -school  teachers  who  do  not  understand  what  is  done  in  the  grades 
misjudge  pupils  entering  their  classes.  Better  results  will  be  secured  in  every  grade  when 
the  teacher  knows  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  discussing  sub-topic  No.  4 
said :  I  shall  assume  that  my  sub-topic  covers  all  that  we  are  wont  to  include  under  the 
expression  goad  teaching.  I  exclude  from  special  consideration  the  items  of  discipline, 
personal  influence,  loyalty,  etc.  The  question  thus  becomes : ''  How  shall  we  secure  better 
teaching  from  those  under  our  supervision  ?  *'  Next  to  that  of  selecting  good  teachers, 
this  is  the  most  important  of  a  superintendent's  duties. 

I  shall  presuppose  that  the  superintendent  is  competent,  is  absolutely  honest  in  his 
work  and  dealings  with  the  teachers,  has  sympathy  with  the  teachers  and  with  the  chil- 
dren in  all  he  does,  and  has  to  some  extent  the  power  of  inspiration. 

In  order  that  we  may  bring,  not  simply  a  few,  but  all,  of  our  teachers  to  a  higher 
efficiency,  three  mediate  results  must  be  accomplished  :  (i)  The  right  spirit  must  be  gener- 
ated among  the  teachers  collectively  and  individually.  We  must  secure  the  wish  to  grow 
and  the  willingness  to  work  for  that  growth.  (2)  Our  teachers  must  be  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  know  what  better  work  is  and  how  to  do  it.  (3)  Those  not  reached  in  other  ways 
must  be  compelled  to  improve,  or  resign.  The  means  for  accomplishing  these  three 
results  are  as  well  known  to  you  as  they  are  to  me.  We  differ  mainly  in  the  relative 
importance  we  attach  to  some  of  them.  Allow  me  briefly  to  classify  these  means  with 
reference  to  the  above -mentioned  three  results,  and  to  place  my  personal  emphasis  upon 
some  of  them. 

To  bring  into  our  teaching  corps  the  desire  to  grow  and  the  willingness  to  work,  we 
need  teachers'  meetings  of  various  kinds ;  a  professional  library  and  some  way  to  get  the 
teachers  to  read  it ;  a  chance  for  teachers  to  see,  either  in  their  own  schoolrooms  or  in 
schools  where  they  may  be  visiting,  some  really  skillful  teaching ;  and,  lastly,  the  certain 
knowledge    that    improvement    and   superior  work   will   be   rewarded   by   promotion. 
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Teachers*  meetings  are  of  various  kinds  and  for  various  purposes.  The  kind  to  which  I 
refer  in  this  connection  is  for  the  entire  body  of  teachers,  is  not  too  frequently  called,  and 
is  addressed  by  some  inspiring  educational  leader,  like  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Dr.  E.  £. 
White,  Colonel  Parker,  or  President  Draper  (I  speak  of  those  we  have  had);  or,  on  rare 
occasions,  may  be  addressed  by  the  superintendent  himself  when  he  has  some  living  mes- 
sage to  deliver. 

Visitation  by  the  teachers  to  other  schools  is  very  important.  If  I  were  asked  to 
name  the  one  thing  that,  more  than  anything  else,  brought  a  new  spirit  of  progress  into 
our  Utica  schools,  I  would  say  that  it  was  the  visitation,  by  different  teachers,  of  schools 
in  other  cities.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  antidotes  to  the  poison  sure  to  come  into  any 
city  school  system  by  the  policy  of  training  and  employing  only  local  teachers.  It 
endangers  the  complacency  almost  certain  to  creep  into  any  system  long  continued  under 
one  management.  Leave  of  absence  without  loss  of  pay  should  be  freely  granted  teachers 
who  will  visit  schools  in  other  places.  In  some  way  the  inspiration  they  thus  catch,  and 
what  they  thus  learn,  should  be  communicated,  upon  their  return,  to  their  fellow-teachers. 

Most  of  us  and  most  of  our  teachers  are  human,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  universal 
desire  and  determination  to  improve,  there  must  be  certainty  of  reward  for  the  superior 
teacher.  We  should  help  our  teachers  to  the  better  positions  in  our  own  city.  We  should 
help  our  best  teachers  to  better  positions  in  other  cities.  Do  you  say  this  course  will 
lose  to  us  our  best  teachers  ?  True.  We  lost  eleven  one  year,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  helped 
nine  of  them  to  get  these  better  positions.  Our  board  of  education  knew  I  did  it.  I  say 
to  the  board  and  to  my  teachers  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  this.  The  board  says  that  it  is 
right,  and  immediately  releases  a  teacher,  or  raises  his  salary,  whenever  he  can  do  better 
elsewhere.  Altho  by  this  policy  we  lose  some  of  our  teachers  every  year,  our  belief 
is  now  well  established  that  it  puts  all  teachers  on  their  best  endeavors,  pays  in  all 
respects,  and  is  just. 

Among  the  means  a  superintendent  may  use  for  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
teachers  what  better  work  is  and  how  to  do  it,  I  mention  teachers*  meetings,  study  classes, 
professional  reading,  summer  schools  or  institutes,  illustrative  teaching  before  the  teacher, 
and  visitation  of  other  schools.  I  emphasize  study  classes  and  illustrative  reading.  With 
few  exceptions,  we  have  under  our  supervision  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  for  systematic  scientific  study  of  education,  and  many  of  them  are 
anxious  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  Now,  if  we  as  superintendents  can  unite  such  teachers 
into  a  class  to  take  hold  of  the  subject  and  study  it  week  after  week  thru  a  year,  we  can 
do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  All  these  classes  should  be  elective  to  the  teachers. 
They  join  on  their  own  option ;  but  when  they  have  once  joined,  they  are  enrolled,  the  roll 
is  called,  attendance  is  expected  so  long  as  they  belong  to  the  class,  and  the  preparation 
of  lessons  is  expected.  Such  classes  I  have  carried  on  in  psychology,  in  child  study,  in 
methods  in  two  or  three  common  branches,  and  in  the  study  of  valuable  educational 
books.  I  know  my  teachers  have  been  helped  by  them.  Let  me  emphasize  that  these 
are  not  the  regular  teachers*  meetings,  that  they  are  not  lectures,  but  that  they  are  regular 
classes  for  study. 

There  is  a  power  and  there  is  a  danger  in  the  use  of  illustrative  or  model  teaching 
before  a  teacher  as  a  means  of  increasing  her  skill.  Nothing  makes  a  direction  or  sug- 
gestion so  well  understood  by  the  average  teacher  as  to  see  it  put  into  concrete  form  then 
and  there.  This  should  also  be  followed  by  discussion  of  what  was  done.  This  illustra- 
tive teaching  may  be  done  by  the  superintendent  or  principal  in  a  teacher's  room  for  her 
individual  benefit,  or  by  the  superintendent  or  some  teacher  before  a  body  of  teachers  as 
an  illustration  of  principles  or  as  a  basis  of  discussion.  Wherever  it  is  done  it  has  the 
power  always  attaching  to  the  concrete.  The  attendant  danger  against  which  we  must 
guard  is  that  it  may  be  done  or  received  simply  for  imitation.  Deliver  me  from  the 
superintendent  who  sets  a  pattern  when  he  should  illustrate  a  principle,  and  from  the 
teacher  who  adopts  when  she  should  adapt  what  she  may  have  seen. 
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What  I  shall  say  under  my  third  head  belongs,  perhaps,  more  to  the  general  topic  of 
this  round  table  than  to  my  special  sub-topic ;  still  I  think  it  has  legitimate  bearing  upon 
the  lesser  topic.  Those  teachers  not  reached  in  other  ways  must  be  compelled  to  improve 
or  resign.  We  should  deal  with  them  frankly,  in  a  straightforward  manner,  and  with  no 
shifting  about  at  all.  We  should  have  plain  talks  with  them.  We  should  offer  criticism, 
favorable  and  encouraging,  wherever  there  is  any  work  upon  which  to  base  such  com- 
mendation. We  should  look  for  such  things  as  we  can  justly  praise ;  but  when  the  sum 
total  of  a  teacher's  work  is  decidedly  bad,  honesty  to  ourselves,  fairness  to  her,  and  justice 
to  the  children  should  preclude  us  from  leaving  the  impression  upon  the  teacher  that  she 
is  doing  as  well  as  she  should.  There  will  be  some  times  with  some  teachers  when  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  say  with  all  soberness :  "  That  was  poor  work ;  **  or,  "  You  are  doing 
poor  work.  I  want  you  to  go  home  and  think  about  it  and  then  come  and  see  me  again  ; " 
or,  **  You  are  doing  no  better  than  when  I  talked  with  you  before,  and  I  am  forced  now 
to  the  position  of  saying  to  you  frankly  that,  unless  there  is  improvement  within  a  certain 
reasonable  time,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  report  you  to  the  teachers*  committee  for  dismissal." 
If  this,  added  to  all  other  possible  efforts,  does  not  bring  the  desired  result,  the  time  has 
come  when  I,  as  a  superintendent,  must  realize  my  responsibility  and  save  the  little 
children  who  are  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  in  the  hands  of  such  teachers.  How  shall 
I  do  it  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  in  doing,  and  what  I  have  done  time  and  again. 
I  have  put  a  recommendation  in  writing  —  in  black  and  white  —  directed  to  the  teachers* 
committee,  recommending  that  such  and  such  teachers'  resignations  be  asked  for,  and  if 
they  are  not  forthcoming,  that  their  places  be  declared  vacant,  for  reasons  which  are 
definitely  stated.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  I  say, "  the  responsibility  is  no  longer  mine."  I  tell 
you,  fellow-superintendents,  that  there  are  not  many  teachers'  committees  which  will  not 
feel,  under  such  conditions,  that  your  recommendation  is  based  upon  the  right  in  the  matter. 
They  will  take  that  written  recommendation  and  will  act  upon  it.  I  can  talk  to  them  and 
suggest,  and  even  urge,  such  action,  but  frequently  there  is  no  action  taken  ;  but  when  I 
pat  that  recommendation  into  black  and  white,  it  will  accomplish  something.  Such  a 
course  has  definitely  placed  the  responsibility,  and  there  are  few  boards  that  will  not  take 
action. 

A  word  in  closing.  I  want  to  say  that  I  would  never  dictate  to  teachers.  I  want  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  my  teachers.  I  wish  them  to  study  and  think.  So 
far  as  possible  I  wish  them  to  be  original  in  their  methods.  I  do  not  want  uniformity 
in  my  schools.  The  highest  tribute  I  ever  received  to  my  work  was  when  an  able  super- 
intendent said  to  me,  after  a  day  or  two  spent  in  my  schools :  "  I  have  not  found  two 
schools  alike." 

From  this  somewhat  long,  and  I  fear  tiresome,  inventory  of  ways  of  working  to 
improve  teachers  in  service,  we  must  select  and  modify  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  we  work  or  the  ends  we  would  attain.  Over  and  above  all  ways  of  working  are 
the  clear  recognition  by  the  superintendent  of  high  ideals,  well-digested  plans  for  attain- 
ing the  desired  ends,  and  a  never-failing  determination  to  "  get  there." 

SECTION  B. 
LEADER — SUPERINTENDENT   WILLIAM   J.  SHEARER,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

General  topic:  Grading  for  Efficient  Organization  in  the  Interests 
of  Pupils. 

Superintendent  Shearer,  the  leader,  stated  that  the  need  of  greater  elasticity 
in  grading  and  promoting  was  generally  conceded.  He  quoted  from  data  collected 
by  Dr.  Harris  in  confirmation  of  his  position.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency of  this  general  topic  on  the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
for  a  number  of  jrears  back,  as  showing  the  deep  interest  in  the  question.     He  said  that 
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no  single  scheme  should  be  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  plans,  but  insisted 
that,  in  all  schemes,  the  individuality  of  the  pupils  should  be  given  that  freedom  essen- 
tial under  our  American  ideals.  He  stated  the  three  essentials  of  a  good  plan  of  grading 
and  promoting  to  be  :  first,  accurate  classification  of  pupils ;  second,  proper  provision 
for  reclassification ;  third,  a  proper  apportionment  of  work,  with  no  specific  assignment 
of  a  given  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time.  In  closing,  he  urged  that 
written  examinations  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  promotions. 

Superintendent  E.  M.  Coleman,  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  in  opening  the  discussion  stated 
that  he  had  been  requested  to  present  the  plan  of  grading  and  classifying  that  he  had 
been  using  for  the  past  nine  years.  In  doing  this,  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  not 
claiming  his  plan  as  the  only  one,  or  as  a  perfect  one  ;  but  said  that  he  had  found  it  well 
adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  been  used.  He  also  took  occasion  to  give 
the  credit  to  Dr.  Harris,  as  it  was  essentially  the  plan  of  short  intervals  between  classes 
used  by  the  doctor  in  St.  Louis  some  years  ago.  He  recommended  the  plan  for  any 
school  having  eight  grades  below  the  high  school.  In  the  lower  four  of  these  grades 
three  elasses  should  be  given  to  each  teacher,  and  in  each  of  the  other  four  grades,  only 
two  classes.  As  the  work  of  the  grades  is  generally  considered  to  consist  of  eight  years' 
work,  of  thirty-six  weeks  each,  or  288  weeks  in  all,  these  twenty  classes  would  make  the 
class  interval  about  fourteen  weeks,  if  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  slower  or  average 
pupils  be  taken  as  the  standard.  But  the  rate  of  advancement  should  be  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  best  and  of  the  poorest  in  the  class.  That  is,  the  work  should  be  given 
as  rapidly  as  the  best  of  the  class  can  maintain  a  strong  standing  in  it,  and  not  rapidly 
enough  to  prevent  the  slowest  members  of  the  class  from  getting  a  fair  hold  on  the  work 
being  passed  over.  In  actual  practice  this  rate  is  found  to  be  about  twice  as  fast  as 
when  the  efiEort  is  to  have  all,  or  most,  of  the  class  master  the  work  the  first  time  over. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  progress  over  the  course  reduces  the  class  interval 
from  about  fourteen  weeks,  as  given  above,  to  about  seven  weeks. 

In  order  to  protect  the  pupils  who  do  not  master  the  work  the  first  time  over,  each 
class  is  turned  back  to  the  place  in  the  course  of  study  just  reached  by  the  next  lower 
class,  at  intervals  varying  in  practice  from  six  to  ten  weeks,  and  the  work  is  again  passed 
over  at  about  the  same  rate  as  before.  This  gives  to  the  pupils  who  did  not  at  first 
master  the  work  the  chance  to  take  it  a  second  time,  while  it  is  still  fresh  in  their  memo- 
ries ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  they  profit  greatly  by  this  opportunity,  as  very  few 
pupils  under  this  plan  are  in  a  discouraged  or  indifferent  attitude  of  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  habit  thus  engendered  of  trying  to  do  the  best  they  are  capable 
of  doing  changes  many  a  so-called  dull  pupil  into  a  strong  pupil. 

As  each  class  turns  back  to  the  place  reached  in  the  course  of  study  by  the  class  next 
below  it,  and  then  takes  the  work  at  the  pace  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  best  and  of  the 
poorest,  as  explained  above,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  the  very  strong  members 
of  each  class  at  the  time  of  these  reviews,  by  simply  advancing  them  into  the  class  that 
has  reviewed  back  to  meet  their  class.  In  other  words,  these  strong  pupils  merely  omit 
the  review,  and  go  on  without  omission  of  any  of  the  work.  The  only  difference  that 
has  been  made  with  them  is  that  they  are  now  reciting  with  another  set  of  pupils,  where 
it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  them  to  stand  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  class.  In  practice 
most  pupils  pass  over  the  work  at  least  twice.  A  great  many  of  the  pupils  who 
were  in  the  lower  class  of  a  room  remain  with  the  same  teacher  a  whole  year,  while 
it  is  seldom  that  a  pupil  changes  teachers  more  than  once  in  a  given  year,  if  he  starts  in 
the  lower  class  of  a  room.  It  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  change  teachers  twice  in  the  year, 
if  he  is  in  the  higher  class  of  his  room  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  but  the  number  so 
doing  is  not  as  large  as  might  be  imagined,  nor  has  it  seemed  to  be  seriously  to  their  dis- 
advantage when  it  has  occurred. 

The  basis  for  determining  the  fitnes  of  pupils  to  advance  is  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  work.    Written  work  may  be  given  by  her  as  often  as  desired. 
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bat  it  is  never  to  be  made  the  sole  basis  of  promotion.  It  is  not  only  what  a  child  has 
done,  but  «lso  what  he  can  do,  that  should  determine  this  question  ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
simply  a  question  as  to  where  he  will  get  the  most  good,  even  tho  he  has  not  attained  to  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  work  passed  over.  Some  children  should  be  promoted  to  the 
next  work  simply  because  they  have  done  all  they  are  able  to  do  with  the  work  already 

passed  over. 

In  closing,  Superintendent  Coleman  said  that  he  valued  the  plan  more  for  the  interest 

it  develops  in  a  school,  and  for  the  influence  it  exerts  toward  bringing  out  the  best  that  is 

in  a  child,  than  he  does  for  any  capacity  it  may  have  for  getting  children  rapidly  over  a 

given  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  the  expression  of 
approval  of  the  principles  presented  was  practically  unanimous.  A  number  of  superin- 
teodents  explained  how  they  were  reaching  a  similar  result  by  plans  varying  more  or  less 
from  the  one  outlined  by  Superintendent  Coleman. 

SECTION  C 
LEADER SUPERINTENDENT   T.    A.    MOTT,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

General  topic:  Correlation  of  High-School  and  Grammar-Grade 
Work. 

Superintendent  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  emphasized  the  following  points : 

1.  By  such  correlation  one  year  of  time  can  be  saved  for  advance  work  without 
increasing  the  burden  of  either  teacher  or  pupil.  This  can  be  done  by  correlating  the 
work  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 

2.  A  better  secondary  program  can  be  offered.  The  question  is :  Are  we  giving 
value  received  in  our  high-school  work  ?  High  schools  should  be  distributed  geographi- 
cally over  the  city  and  thereby  brought  nearer  the  masses. 

3.  Pupils  will  come  under  the  teaching  of  both  men  and  women.  He  would  advo- 
cate the  employment  of  more  men  as  teachers  in  the  higher  grades.  Boys  at  this  age 
should  have  the  advantage  of  being  taught  by  both  seites. 

4.  The  grammar-school  program  will  thereby  be  truly  enriched  with  the  essentials 
of  knowledge  —  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  with  history.  Enrichment  of  the 
grammar-school  course  has  taken  the  form  of  additions  instead  of  correlations.  The 
problem  before  us  is :  How  can  we  induce  our  pupils  to  continue  their  work  into  the 
high  school  ?  He  would  give  only  a  usable  knowledge  of  geography ;  would  stop  the 
study  of  English  grammar  early,  and  give  an  option  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  in 
Latin,  French,  German,  or  literature.  No  subject  in  the  public-school  course  is  so  impor- 
tant and  so  essential  as  history,  and  especially  civil  government.  These  should  be  put  so 
low  down  in  the  course  that  the  pupil  will  stay  there  until  he  gets  them.  They  should  be 
given  him  before  he  reaches  the  age  at  which  he  escapes  the  truant  law.  Manual-training 
uid  commercial  courses  should  be  continued  into  the  high  school. 

5.  The  financial  problem  outside  the  great  cities  does  not  present  insurmountable 
difficulties.    In  the  large  cities  the  present  grammar-school  buildings  may  be  used. 

Profxssor  a.  F.  Smith,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  showed  that  seven  years  covered  time 
spent  in  the  elementary  schools  of  that  city,  and  eleven  years  the  time  spent  in  both  ele- 
mentary and  high  school. 

Professor  Daniel  E.  Phillips,  Denver  University,  had  canvassed  various  systems 
of  schools,  and  strongly  indorsed  the  position  taken  by  Superintendent  Boynton. 

Principal  George  H.  Rockwood,  Chicago,  would  look  at  a  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child  and  would  not  scatter  the  high  schools.  The  question  is,  after  all,  a 
financial  one.     He  spoke  of  a  reaction  in  some  schools  against  algebra  and  Latin  in  the 
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eighth  grade.     He  did  not  think  that  Latin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  had  accom- 
plished all  that  had  been  expected  from  it.  » 

Superintendent  T.  A.  M ott,  Richmond,  Ind.,  described  the  working  of  the  system 
in  his  schools.  All  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  city  are  collected  in  one  building,  and 
work  is  done  on  a  departmental  plan.  In  one  and  one-half  years  pupils  do  a  strong 
high-school  year's  work  in  Latin  and  German.  Parents  elect  whether  pupils  shall  take 
Latin  and  German.  Subjects  such  as  algebra,  etc.,  are  well  fitted  for  eighth-grade 
children. 

Superintendent  Smith,  Danville,  111.,  gave  it  as  his  observation  and  experience 
that  pupils  taking  algebra  in  the  eighth  grade  were  not  better  prepared  for  high-school 
work. 

Superintendent  J.  F.  Keating,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  gave  as  his  judgment  that  the 
work  in  algebra  was  not  applicable  to  grade  pupils,  and  could  not  be  taken  in  grammar 
grades  without  anticipating  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

Superintendent  Justin  N.  Study,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  gave  his  experience  in 
two  cities.  The  algebra  work  of  the  grades  introduces  the  student  to  the  work  of  the 
high  school.  He  would  have  pupils  get  technicalities  out  of  the  way  as  early  as  possible. 
The  testimony  of  high-school  teachers  is  that  algebra  work  well  done  in  the  grades  is 
advantageous  to  high-school  work. 

Superintendent  Edward  Ayres,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  stated  that  algebra  is  a  sub- 
ject adapted  to  eighth-grade  pupils.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  intense  interest  manifested 
in  its  study.     It  encourages  pupils  to  enter  the  high  school. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind.,  said  that  courses  of  study  must  not 
be  enriched  by  adding  on.  We  must  take  out  some  of  the  things  already  in  the  course, 
if  we  wish  to  enrich  it.  Work  in  reading  and  language  must  be  strengthened.  All  work 
must  be  done  well,  and  children  must  have  time  to  grow. 

Superintendent  B.  F.  Moore,  Marion,  Ind.,  advocated  the  introduction  of  depart- 
mental work  in  the  higher  grammar  grades.  High-school  and  grammar-grade  methods 
might  be  correlated  as  well  as  subjects. 

SECTION  D 


.» 


LEADER — AUGUSTUS   S.    DOWNING,   TEACHERS     TRAINING   SCHOOL, 

NEW    YORK,  N.  Y. 

General  topic:  Literature  in  Grades  below  the  High  School. 

Sub-topics: 

X.  What  knowled^  of  literature  should  pupils  have  before  completing  eighth-grade  work? 

3.  When  should  the  teaching  of  literature  be  begun  in  the  grades,  and  how  organised  so  as  to  inake  it 
continuous,  systematic,  and  valuable  for  knowledge ;  for  power  in  appreciation,  thought,  and  expression ;  and 
for  the  development  of  ideals,  taste,  and  love  for  good  literature? 

3.  What  material  is  needed,  and  how  can  it  be  made  available? 

MISS   MAE   E.   SCHREIBER,  DEPARTMENT  OF    PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION,  MADISON,  WIS. 

The  pupil  who  has  studied  literature  in  our  public  schools  should  leave  the  grades 
with  a  taste  for  good  literature  developed  and  the  habit  of  reading  formed.  He  should 
know  and  practice  a  method  of  reading  which  is  right,  natural,  and  practical,  and  which 
he  can  use  after  he  leaves  school.  He  ought  to  know  how  to  handle  a  book,  how  to  use 
an  index,  how  to  read  to  a  topic,  i.  e.,  to  read  by  skipping,  taking  only  that  which  he  may 
wisl\  at  any  particular  time.  He  should  have  some  idea  of  the  entirety  of  literature 
because  he  has  read  a  good  part  of  the  best  literature.  He  should  have  a  large  body  of 
information  gained  from  literature ;  not  only  that  which  has  been  used  to  vivify  and 
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illame  his  other  school  work,  but  that  which  has  thrown  light  on  human  life  and  experi- 
ence.   His  mind  should   have  been  awakened,  his  imagination  quickened,  and  his 
interests  so  aroused  that  he  is  in  touch  with  life  around  him.     He  should  have  been 
broadened  by  emotional  experience,  and  have  received  a  deeper  insight  and  inspiration 
and  uplift    Above  all,  he  should  feel  that  literature  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  his  life,  but 
that  it  has  a  message  and  a  meaning  for  him. 

Does  literature,  as  generally  taught  in  our  schools,  do  this  for  the  pupil  ?  It  does 
not  And  the  chief  reason  for  the  failure  is  due  to  the  mistaken  idea  of  what  studying 
liUrature  means. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  study  of  literature  is  the  study  of  the  history  of 
literature.  To  stuff  the  mind  with  biographies  of  authors  and  to  memorize  lists  of 
books  they  have  written  is  not  to  know  the  masters.  To  learn  what  others  have  said  of 
literature  will  never  cultivate  the  taste  and  judgment. 

The  analyzing  of  a  piece  of  literature  till  it  degenerates  into  parsing  and  word- 
ualysis  is  not  experiencing  literature.  It  is  taking  the  very  life  out  of  it.  For,  as 
Bates  says :  "  The  study  of  literature  is  neither  less  nor  more  than  experiencing  litera- 
ture, the  taking  it  to  heart  and  the  getting  to  its  heart." 

The  study  of  literature   must  begin  with  the  first  day  of  school,  and  it  must  be 
followed  broadly  and  intelligently  during  the  entire  school  years.     It  must  be  a  course 
vhich  shall,  first  of  all  and  always,  recognize  literature  as  a  revelation  of  life,  and  that 
tbe  study  of  literature  should  be  the  interpretation  of  the  things  of  life.     It  must  be  a 
course  which  recognizes  the  child  as  a  living  himian  being,  with  a  heart  as  well  as  a 
mind,  and  a  certain  limited  body  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  feeling  with  which  to 
interpret  life.    This  is  the  most  vital  consideration  in  any  course,  and  is  oftenest  ignored. 
It  must  be  a  course  which  recognizes  the  joy  of  reading,  and  does  everything  possible  to 
enhance  that  joy.    It  must  be  a  course  which  recognizes  interest  as  a  determining  basis 
for  what  shall  be  read,  and  which  aims  to  develop  certain  interests  which  shall  persist 
and  shape  the  child's  reading  after  he  leaves  school.     It  must  be  a  course  which  recog- 
nizes the  individual — that  each  child  has  many  interests  and  many  moods,  and  that  all 
children  have  not  the  sajne  tastes  and  interests. 

It  cannot  be  a  course  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term  as  used  in  teaching  today. 
There  can  be  no  laying  out  of  so  many  pieces  of  literature  to  be  read  in  so  much  time  by 
each  child,  no  regular  examinations  of  the  typical  form.  Under  such  conditions  the  study 
of  literature  will  become  rigid  and  lifeless  —  a  name  only. 

WHAT  MATERIAL   IS   NEEDED? 

Examine  courses  in  literature,  and  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  in  most  cases  they 
have  been  made  out  with  no  thought  of  the  child.  This  is  especially  true  in  courses 
where  only  certain  of  the  great  classics  are  to  be  read.  The  great  pieces  of  literature  are 
those  which  have  endured  for  all  time,  because  they  express  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
realities  of  human  life ;  because  they  express  the  greatest  emotional  experience ;  because 
they  express  the  supreme  triumphs  of  the  imagination ;  because  they  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful. But  that  insight  is  lost  upon  him  who  has  not  had  a  broad  experience  with  which  to 
comprehend.  That  emotional  stress  does  not  thrill  him  who  has  not  felt  deeply  and 
whose  emotional  nature  has  not  been  cultivated.  That  divine  power  of  the  imagination 
stirs  not  him  whose  Imagination  has  not  been  trained.  And  he  is  blind  to  that  beauty 
whose  sense  of  the  beautiful  has  not  been  cultivated.  That  which  a  master  has 
conceived  only  a  master  can  completely  comprehend.  It  took  so  much  of  thought, 
experience,  imagination,  and  feeling  to  write  the  classics ;  it  takes  just  so  much  thought, 
experience,  imagination,  and  feeling  to  fully  comprehend  them. 

And  yet  we  bring  these  classics  to  the  child  with  his  little  world  of  thought,  experi- 
ence, and  feeling,  and  expect  him  to  understand.  The  child  gets  very  little  out  of  the 
book  that  he  does  not  bring  to  it — or,  rather,  it  is  not  what  he  gets  out  of  the  book,  but 
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what  the  book  gets  out  of  him.  The  child  lives  in  the  now.  He  demands  the  specific 
and  the  concrete.  The  literature  of  today  is  the  expression  of  the  life  of  today.  The 
literature  of  today  is  filled  with  his  life,  and  is  quick  with  his  blood ;  and,  because  he  is 
of  it,  it  is  easiest  understood  by  him,  and  he  must  read  this  life  into  the  literature.  I  am 
making  no  plea  for  the  namby-pamby  so-called  juvenile  literature,  or,  worst  of  all,  the 
classics  written  down  to  children  —  I  am  not  shutting  out  those  of  the  great  classics 
which  in  their  simplicity  and  directness  do  appeal  to  the  child-heart ;  but  I  do  say  that  a 
piece  of  literature  shall  be  placed  in  any  course  of  literature,  not  because  it  is  the  best, 
but  because  it  is  the  best  for  the  child. 

First  on  every  list  should  stand  books  of  inspiration — books  which  uplift  the  child 
by  presenting  higher  ideals ;  books  which  teach  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  of  truth ; 
books  which  arouse  sympathy,  which  teach  the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and 
which  draw  him  closer  to  the  Father. 

There  must  be  many  books,  on  many  subjects,  and  in  many  lines  of  reading,  so  that 
each  child  may  find  his  own.  There  is  no  one  piece  of  literature  which  will  touch  the 
lives  and  meet  the  needs  of  all  children.  He  is  to  learn  truth,  not  by  one  impression, 
but  by  many,  each  deeper  and  wider  than  the  one  before.  Every  new  relation  of  the 
truth  helps  to  correct,  clear,  and  extend  the  meaning.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  the  whole 
meaning  at  one  time,  and  in  any  one  piece  of  literature,  read  on,  getting  at  truth  in  its 
different  relations  and  deepening  and  enriching  experience  at  the  same  time. 

The  varied  interests  of  our  complex  civilization  demand  that  the  man  shall  have 
many  interests,  and  that  he  shall  read  widely.  If  our  common  school  is  to  be  a  factor  in 
this  civilization,  it  must  meet  this  condition. 

The  teacher  must  have  in  mind  that  the  children's  reading  must  be  well  balanced. 
Fiction  will  always  hold  the  first  place,  and  rightly;  but  there  must  be  poetry,  essays, 
readings  in  science,  travel,  history,  and  biography.  A  child  will  not  read  profitably 
unless  he  is  interested,  and  he  can  best  be  guided  and  led  in  his  reading  by  means  of  his 
interests.  The  teacher  must  lead  the  child  from  the  interests  of  today  to  higher  and 
wider  interests.  Tho  each  pupil  in  a  grade  reads  as  his  interests  lead  him,  still  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  ought  to  have  completed  the  circle  of  subjects. 

In  all  grades  the  teacher  should  read  much  to  the  children.  It  gives  variety  to  the 
work,  is  often  a  joy  shared,  and  enables  her  to  bring  to  them  literature  they  are  not  able 
to  read  for  themselves.  Memorizing  choice  selections  should  constitute  a  part  of  every 
course. 

HOW   CAN  THIS   MATERIAL   BE   MADE   AVAILABLE? 

The  work  in  literature  should  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  teach  the  child  how 
to  read  —  how  to  interpret  life.  At  the  same  time  there  must  be  a  quickening  and 
inspiring  of  the  higher  forces  as  we  lead  him  into  this  world  of  imagination,  of  truth,  and 
of  beauty. 

Each  form  of  literature  has  its  special  place  in  the  expression  of  life,  and  each  must 
be  studied  for  the  essentials.  Poetry  portrays  the  emotional  side  of  life.  It  breathes  the 
joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  strivings,  and  aspirations  of  humanity.  It  gives  us  the  divine 
fire  of  genius,  teaches  us  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  swings  us  into  the  world  of  imagination, 
and  encourages  us  to  do  and  to  be.  Fiction  portrays  life  on  the  social  side  as  no  other 
form  of  literature  does.  Social  conditions,  standards,  forces,  and  conventions  are 
revealed,  and  the  problem  of  the  individual  life  is  worked  out  with  full  recognition  of 
countless  social  influences.  Essays  and  prose  composition  reveal  the  thought  of  mankind. 

The  work  will  be  essentially  the  same  in  character  in  all  the  grades,  differing  only 
in  amount  and  degree  as  the  children  grow  and  develop.  We  study  life  in  its  social 
aspect,  whether  in  real  life  or  in  books,  by  studying  the  things  which  make  up  life — the 
individuals  as  types,  their  appearance  and  dress,  food,  homes,  occupations,  amusements, 
education,  and  religion.  And  the  work  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  a  little  giri  in  the 
second  grade  reading  to  find  how  Agoonack  lived  in  the  cold  countries,  or  yoa  and  I 
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reading  to  get  the  life  of  the  Eskimo  in  Nansen*s  latest  book.     We  judge  the  character 

of  a  person  by  his  appearance,  what  he  says,  what  he  does,  what  others  say  of  him,  how 

others  feel  toward  him,  and  how  he  feels  toward  others,  whether  he  be  in  real  life  or  live 

only  in  the  story-book.     Thus  the  child  makes  his  judgments  on  little  Jarvis  as  we  must 

on  Abraham  Lincoln.     Actions  in  real  life  are  judged  by  the  results  for  good  or  evil ;  it 

is  the  same  in  the  story-book. 

There  must  be  a  gradual  growth  and  development  in  the  work  thruout  the  grades  in 
the  demand  for  appreciation,  and  the  power  to  discriminate  and  to  judge.  At  first  only 
recognition  and  appreciation,  then  comparison  and  discrimination,  and  finally  certain 
jadgments. 

Read  first  of  all  for  the  pleasure ;  at  the  same  time  we  wish  the  child  to  read  thru  his 

book  into  life.     Try  to  make  the  great  characters  in  literature  real  by  dwelling  on  how 

thej  look,  what  they  love,  what  they  hate,  what  they  say,  what  they  do.     Make  them  so 

real  that  bright,  jolly  Joe ;  sweet,  suffering  Beth ;   brave,  loyal  little  Jarvis ;  generous, 

loTing  Timothy;  and  a  host  of  others  will  come  into  the  schoolroom  and  sit  with  the 

children  and  teach  them  and  preach  to  them  as  the  teacher  never  could.     Bring  to  them 

children  who  will  comfort  them  because  of  bitter  experience  shared — children  whose 

weakness  and  suffering  will  make  them  sorry  and  leave  them  with  hearts  longing  to  help. 

Make  real  to  the  pupils  men,  women,  and  children  whose  experience  they  will  share, 

whose  nobility  and  sweetness  will  go  into  their  lives,  and  who  will  fill  them  with  a  desire 

to  be  and  a  courage  to  do.     Make  human  to  them  the  dwellers  in  distant  lands  and  times 

bj  studying  the  things  which  go  to  make  up  their  lives.     Ask  for  judgments  on  certain 

acts,  and,  as  the  children  grow  older  and  gain  in  reasoning  power,  consequences  of 

certain  acts  may  be  traced,  motives  discovered,  and  generalizations  made. 

A  poem  is  a  work  of  art  to  be  admired,  enjoyed,  and  felt.  Music,  beauty,  imagina- 
tion, passion,  insight,  inspiration,  and  faith  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  poetry. 
With  children  we  cannot  do  much  more  than  to  get  them  to  feel  these.  Our  work  must 
be  to  get  them  to  give  themselves  up  to  these  influences.  Then  often  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
get  out  from  between  the  child  and  the  master  and  let  the  child  feel  the  divine  fire  of 
genius.  Ask  for  passages,  or  poems,  that  the  children  love  best,  and  almost  always  they 
will  select  those  expressing  passion,  inspiration,  insight,  truth,  and  faith.  Because  they 
select  these,  be  sure  they  appreciate  in  some  degree. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  poetry  is  the  rh3rthm  or  music.  Read  it  to  them.  Let 
them  feel  the  music,  and  after  a  time  they  will  find  it  varied  —  sometimes  smooth  and 
flowing,  and  again  rough  and  broken ;  sometimes  light  and  quick,  and  again  heavy  and 
slow-moving.  Reading  a  number  of  poems  by  a  single  poet,  they  will  find  there  is 
a  sameness  about  his  way  of  singing;  that  Tennyson's  music  is  varied,  polished,  and 
exquisite ;  that  Bryant's  music  is  deep,  full,  and  resounding ;  that  Riley's  is  dainty  and 
Ught. 

That  the  children  shall  see  beauty  in  the  world  around  them,  bring  to  them  the  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  nature  which  the  poet  has  painted,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  see  with  his 
eyes  and  love  with  his  love — for  who  is  so  sure  of  the  beauty  of  the  world  -as  the  poet  ? 
We  can  learn  beauty  only  by  seeing  beauty.  Not  one  beautiful  picture,  but  many  pictures. 
As  the  children  look  at  picture  after  picture,  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  find- 
ing their  counterparts  in  nature,  they  are  learning  to  know  the  beautiful,  and,  because 
they  know,  to  love  the  beautiful.  Finally,  after  much  reading  and  a  grouping  of  the 
paintings  about  the  poet,  they  will  know  him  as  a  painter  and  share  with  him  his  love  for 
the  beautiful.  They  will  learn  that  Tennyson  sees  only  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  paints 
exquisite  landscapes  filled  with  detail;  that  Scott's  pictures  are  highly  colored ;  that 
Byron  paints  nature  in  her  grandeur. 

In  reading  for  thought  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  not  only  the  mental 
processes  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  facts,  but  there  are  further  mental  pro- 
cesses of  relating  and  organizing.    The  aim  should  be  to  cultivate  the  power  to  grasp  a 
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piece  of  literature  as  a  unit.    That  unit  should  be  small  with  the  young  children,  and  larger 
and  more  complex  as  the  child  grows  in  thinking  and  reasoning  powers. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  the  general  idea  of  the  piece  of  literature  —  it  may  be  a  para- 
graph, a  chapter,  or  an  entire  book ;  then  the  parts  upon  which  the  general  idea  is 
based.  If  descriptive,  the  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  picture  ;  if  narrative,  the  events 
which  form  the  narration ;  if  argumentative,  the  points  on  which  the  author  has  based  his 
arguments ;  etc.,  etc.  In  seeing  the  relation  of  these  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  gen- 
eral idea — discriminating,  comparing,  judging — the  pupil  is  thinking  with  the  author. 
The  pupil  has  been  using  the  knowledge  he  already  has  to  interpret  the  new  knowledge, 
but  he  ought  consciously  to  bring  up  what  he  already  knows  on  the  subject,  gained  thru 
experience  or  previous  reading.  For  instance,  he  has  just  read  Carlyle's  idea  of  a  great 
man  ;  he  compares  with  Emerson*s  idea  as  gained  in  previous  reading ;  also  with  LowelPs 
idea.  These  ideas,  together  with  his  own  knowledge  of  great  men,  constitute  his  body 
of  knowledge  of  great  men,  which  he  will  use  in  gaining  new  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
which  new  knowledge  will  in  turn  be  compared  with  the  old. 

Much  of  this  reading  will  be  cursory.  Cursory  reading  does  not  mean  skimming 
thru  a  book  and  throwing  it  aside  with  no  future  thought.  It  means  rapid  reading  to 
get  the  pith  and  point,  which  implies  skill  in  the  right  way  of  reading  and  in  the  use 
of  books. 

As  the  pupil  reads  under  our  direction,  selecting  that  which  he  enjoys,  that  which 
uplifts  him,  that  which  gives  him  new  ideas  of  truth  and  beauty,  comparing,  judging,  his 
taste  is  being  cultivated. 

More  and  more  writings  may  be  grouped  about  an  author  till  the  pupils  learn  to  know 
him  as  an  individual  thru  his  work :  as  the  poet  who  looks  at  and  paints  nature  so  and 
so ;  as  the  man  who  sees  men  and  women  and  understands  himian  motives  this  way;  as 
the  man  who  loves  that  and  hates  this;  as  the  man  tliey  love  because  he  touches  their  lives 
and  has  a  sympathy  and  a  message  for  them. 

The  recitations  should  consist  of  reports  on  what  has  been  read,  and  these  reports 
should  be  mainly  oral.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  read  and  report  on  the  same  piece  of 
literature  or  on  difiEerent  books  in  the  same  subject.  The  recitation  ought  to  be  an  exchange 
of  impressions  and  feelings,  a  talking  over  of  what  has  been  found  enjoyable,  good,  beau- 
tiful, and  helpful.  The  pupil  makes  his  report  as  a  contribution  to  the  whole,  and  stands 
ready  to  answer  questions  by  his  classmates  and  teachers ;  to  discuss  with  them  what  he 
has  found ;  and  to  compare  his  judgments  with  theirs. 

Thus  all  take  part  in  the  recitation,  and  attention  is  secured.  Do  not  ask  the  pupils 
to  report  on  everything  they  read.  Many  times  the  best  report  has  been  given  with  never 
a  word  spoken.  The  kindling  eye,  the  tear,  the  laughter,  the  teiise  absorption,  have  told 
the  teacher  more  than  words  ever  could. 

This  work  cannot  be  done  except  by  a  living  teacher ;  one  who  reads  life  into  litera- 
ture, and  literature  into  life. 

Many  a  teacher  is  afraid  of  cursory  reading.  'Tis  something  new  in  school.  The 
"good  old  way"  is  so  easy  to  examine  and  mark;  the  lesson  can  be  exact.  She  feels 
more  sure  of  herself,  for  that  is  the  way  she  was  taught.  But  how  about  the  busy  men 
and  women,  in  their  rush  for  a  living  ?  What  are  they  reading  ?  Those  children  with 
whom  she  spent  ten  weeks  on  Snow  Bound?  Do  they  read  in  the  "good  old  way"? 
They  never  imagined  even  then  that  it  was  reading  —  it  was  "literature."  And  when  the 
last  poem  was  analyzed  and  the  last  examination  passed,  they  were  thru  with  "  literature." 
And  the  pity  of  it  is,  because  it  was  so  thoroly  done,  they  have  never  opened  their  book 
since,  and  have  a  distaste  for  what  they  imagine  is  literature. 

But  all  men  and  women  and  children,  no  matter  how  busy,  are  interested  in  life  — 
they  are  living  it ;  and  with  literature  taught  as  an  interpretation  of  life,  skill  gained  in 
getting  life  out  of  books  quickly  and  readily,  a  habit  formed  of  reading,  men,  women,  and 
children  will  turn  to  books  for  knowledge,  recreation,  and  uplift. 
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General  topic:    The  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  the  Transporta- 
tion of  Pupils. 

State  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss  of  Illinois  gave  an  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  graded  schools,  and  the  decrease  in  number  and  attendance  of  ungraded 
schools.  There  are  three  hundred  schools  in  Illinois  reported  as  having  fewer  than  ten 
pupils  enrolled,  and  many  of  these  have  fewer  than  five  pupils.  He  then  reported  on  his 
Yisit  to  the  centralized  schools  of  northeastern  Ohio.  In  Gustavus  township,  Trumbull 
county,  O.,  nine  districts  are  consolidated.  The  actual  cost  for  a  year  is  $265  more  than 
ander  the  old  plan.  But  the  increase  in  attendance  is  so  great  that  the  per  capita  cost, 
I1.29,  is  less  than  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  separate  schools.  The  increase  in  attendance 
was  mostly  of  the  older  boys  and  girls,  who  usually  leave  the  rural  school  for  want  of  com- 
panionship. Green  township  had  been  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  consolidation  plan,  so  she 
watched  and  criticised  her  neighbor,  Gustavus  township,  for  two  years,  then  changed  her 
mind,  and  eight  districts  were  united  and  a  substantial  six-room  brick  building  was 
erected.  There  are  now  in  Ohio  twenty-three  whole  townships  centralized,  and  many 
more  partly  centralized. 

County  Superintendent  O.  J.  Kern,  Rockford,  111.,  was  the  second  speaker.  He 
had  accompanied  Superintendent  Bayliss  on  his  Ohio  trip.  He  gave  additional  information 
concerning  those  schools.  Mr.  Kern  also  gave  the  meeting  the  following  list  for  further 
study  of  the  subject:  Bulletin  71,  entitled  *' The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  and 
Transportation  of  Pupils,"  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  — 
address  John  Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  report  of  County  Superintendent  O.  J.  Kern, 
Rockford,  111.,  on  his  visit  to  the  centralized  schools  of  ilortheastem  Ohio ;  report  of 
Superintendent  O.  T.  Bright  of  Cook  county;  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the 
National  Educational  Association ;  Bulletin  of  Information  No.  5,  sent  out  by  State 
Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Gross,  of  De  Kalb  county.  111.,  presented  some  figures  which  showed  the 
estimates  that  farmers  were  making  of  the  cost  of  this  plan.  The  cost,  in  general,  is 
greatly  overestimated,  for  in  no  case  where  it  has  been  tried  has  the  cost  been  materially 
increased. 

State  Superintendent  Frank  L.  Jones  of  Indiana  gave  an  account  of  the 
results  in  his  state,  where  centralization  has  been  tried  for  eleven  years.  He  gave  as  an 
illustration  Webster  township,  where  two  wagons  are  used  for  transportation,  and  a  high- 
school  course  of  three  years  is  maintained.  The  actual  cost  is  one-third  less  than  that  of 
the  separate  schools.  There  are  now  in  Indiana  forty-four  counties  where  pupils  are 
transported.     There  are  in  that  state  115  schools  of  five  pupils  or  less. 

Professor  A.  J.  Hutton,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  said  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  this  plan  will  supersede  our  present  system  for  rural  schools. 
Educators  can  help  by  agitating  the  question  and  leading  people  to  consider  it.  In 
Wisconsin  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  sent  seven  men  thru  the  state 
to  conduct  institutes,  and  particular  effort  was  made  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  favorable 
attention  of  the  farmers.  The  schools  were  visited,  and  many  were  found  with  only  five 
to  ten  pupils  present.  Such  schools  were  deadening  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the 
pupil. 

Superintendent  A.  B.  Graham,  of  Ohio,  who  has  had  several  years'  experience 
in  the  practical  working  of  his  plan,  showed  how  the  sentiment  of  a  board  of  thirteen 
men,  who  opposed  the  plan,  gradually  changed  until  all  were  united  in  its  support. 
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State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Olsen  of  Minnesota  wished  to  know  the  effect  of 
this  plan  upon  the  character  of  the  men  chosen  to  act  as  boards  of  education.  The 
common  testimony  from  the  states  where  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time 
is  that  better-qualified  officers  are  chosen. 

State  Superintendent  Barrett  of  Iowa  reported  that  in  his  state  there  were 
forty-seven  districts  in  twenty-five  counties  where  the  children  were  transported  at  public 
expense. 

State  Superintendent  Skinner  of  New  York  said  that  the  rural-school  prob- 
lem is  the  greatest  educational  problem  of  the  time.  In  New  York  there  are  3,500 
districts  with  an  attendance  of  ten  or  less.  In  that  state  one  district  may  contract  with 
another  for  the  education  of  its  children.  Last  year  250  districts  contracted  in  this  way, 
and  had  better  school  facilities  in  many  cases.  The  uselessness  of  the  school  of  five  or 
ten  pupils  was  again  emphasized. 

County  Superintendent  Nattrass  of  Lafayette  county,  Wis.,  told  of  a  visit  of 
an  institute  conductor  to  his  county.  He  found  sixty- four  schools,  each  with  less  than 
twenty-one  pupils.  Superintendent  Nattrass  thought  the  people  would  generally  favor 
the  centralization  plan  if  they  thoroly  understood  it,  and  that  the  county  superintendent 
should  take  the  lead  in  presenting  it  to  the  people. 

XouNTY  Superintendent  Fanny  G.  Gies  of  Mower  county,  Minn.,  thought  that 
the  small  village  schools  could  often  be  used  as  a  nucleus  around  which  several  rural 
districts  might  centralize.    Other  states  are  trying  this  plan. 

County  Superintendent  Bright  of  Cook  county,  111.,  suggested  that  the  county 
superintendent  might  give  talks  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  showing  conditions  of 
various  schoolhouses,  good  and  bad,  and  introducing  pictures  of  the  centralized  schools. 

State  Superintendent  W.  T.  Carrington  of  Missouri  said  that  in  his  state 
the  rural  districts  were  centralizing  around  the  village  and  city  schools. 

State  Superintendent  T.  T.  Tynan  of  Wyoming  showed  that  his  state  was 
still  too  sparsely  settled  to  make  centralization  a  practical  plan. 

Division  Superintendent  M.  S.  Stone,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  then  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman.  He,  in  a  few  words,  interested  his  hearers  in  his  work,  and  made  a 
request  for  help  in  obtaining  for  the  Philippines  teachers  who  represent  what  is  purest 
and  best  here.  The  following  are  the  requirements  necessary  for  those  desiring  to  teach 
there :  they  must  be  normal  or  college  graduates ;  they  must  now  be  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work ;  they  must  be  physically  sound  and  able  to  withstand  the  tropical  climate ; 
they  must  be  willing  to  take  whatever  position  is  given  them ;  they  must  expect  to  teach 
three  years  in  that  country. 


ROUND  TABLE  OF  TRAINING   TEACHERS 
LEADER  —  MISS    ISABEL    LAWRENCE,    ST.    CLOUD,    MINN. 

General  topic:   Observation  of  Experts  as  a  Means  of  Training  —  Its 

Value  and  Limitations. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Brooks,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  that  a 
young,  undirected  teacher  is  apt  to  observe  merely  the  superficial  aspects  of  a  lesson  — 
chiefly  discipline  and  success  or  non-success. 

Professor  J.  S.  Gaylord,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  argued  that  under 
certain  circumstances  observation  may  be  very  helpful,  and  gave  his  plan  for  conducting 
the  same.     This  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  plans  for  conducting  observation. 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  observation  without  careful  direction  by 
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the  tnuning  teacher  is  in  the  main  wasteful  of  time.  Observation  by  outlines  was  criti- 
cised as  being  somewhat  too  mechanical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  definite 
directions  are  necessary,  but  that  these  outlines  should  be  varied  in  character  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  student  observing. 

Mr.  Gaylord  suggested  a  plan  of  sending  a  student  to  observe  a  lesson  with  the  pur- 
pose in  view  of  telling  or  dramatizing  in  the  psychology  class  what  takes  place  on  the 
part  of  both  child  and  teacher.  This  report  is  to  induce  careful,  concrete  observation 
and  a  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  Objections  were  made  to  his 
plan  on  the  ground  that  the  teacher  observed  may  be  displeased  with  such  a  method. 

Miss  Hughes,  London,  England,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  observation  of  children 
as  well  as  of  teaching.  Speaking  of  her  training  school  in  England,  she  said  that  the 
student  teacher  was  required  to  give  a  party  to  her  class  before  beginning  to  teach  it. 
"  Unless  she  is  fit  to  play  with  her  class,  she  is  not  fit  to  teach  it." 

The  relative  amount  and  time  of  observation  and  practice  was  thought  to  depend 
upon  conditions.  A  teacher  may  observe  so  poorly  that  she  needs  to  teach  in  order  to 
know  what  to  look  for  in  a  lesson,  and  a  student  may  teach  so  poorly  that  her  class  must 
be  taken  from  her  and  observation  required. 

Dean  James  E.  Russell  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  said  that  he  had 
DO  use  for  a  perfect  model  school ;  that  student  teachers  learn  to  teach  in  a  practice 
school ;  and  that  experienced  teachers  are  incapable  of  getting  good  from  the  observation 
of  perfect  teaching. 

Professor  Dimon  Roberts,  of  the  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  suggested 
that  at  least  half  of  the  teaching  in  a  normal  training  school  should  be  done  by  the 
regular  critic. 


THE  NEED  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

SUPERINTENDENT   JOHN    KENNEDY,    BATAVIA,    N.    Y. 

In  our  little  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  we  have  been  for  two 
years  and  a  half  carrying  on  an  experiment  in  individual  instruction 
which  has  interested  us  very  much,  and  which  I  hope  may  interest  you. 
The  value  of  the  experiment  is  minimized  much  by  the  shortness  of  the 
time  and  the  narrowness  of  the  scope.  Possibly  your  wider  experience  and 
trained  discernment  will  detect  at  once  weak  spots  that  have  hitherto 
escaped  our  observation,  and  destroy  the  illusion  under  which  we  have 
been  laboring.  But  we  shall  part  with  the  illusion  with  some  regret,  for  I 
assure  you  that  it  has  been  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  pathway  of  experi- 
ment is  not  usually  thru  flowery  meadows  and  vocal  groves  and  by  purling 
crystal  streams.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  suggestive  of  burning  deserts  and 
flinty  heights  and  polar  snows. 

We  have  been  experimenting  with  individual  instruction,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  class  recitation,  but  as  a  supplement  to  it.  No  one  can 
appreciate  more  fully  than  we  do  the  value  and  beneflt  of  recitations. 
The  fundamental  and  vital  defect  of  mere  tutoring  is  that  it  fails  to  give 
the  many-sided  stimulus  supplied  by  a  class.  The  very  existence  of 
schools  argues  that  that  mode  of  education  has  failed.  The  salient 
weakness  of  the  district  school  is  its  inability  to  form  and  maintain  classes. 
But  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  in  the  district  school  a  very  favorable 
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• 
feature  in  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  for  getting  directly  at  the 

individual  child  and  teaching  him  from  the  standpoint  of  his  immediate 
personal  needs.  The  tribute  which  we  are  all  constantly  paying  to  this 
feature  of  the  district  school  is  a  virtual  concession  on  our  part  that  some 
teaching  needs  to  be  done  at  close  range.  Our  experiment  seems  to  be 
driving  us  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  not  necessarily  distinct  and 
contrasted  forms  of  education,  that  they  are  not  two  kinds  of  education, 
but  that  they  are  two  necessary  phases  of  one  sound,  productive  form  of 
education.  We  have  not  been  led  to  regard  any  part  of  our  educational 
machinery  as  obsolete.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  more  grateful  than  ever 
for  the  entire  framework  of  education  made  ready  to  our  hands. 

We  drifted  into  our  experiment.  We  began  it  because  we  could  not 
well  help  ourselves.  We  continue  it  on  the  ground  that  when  a  good 
thing  comes  to  us  it  is  folly  to  throw  it  away.  We  will  drop  it  when  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  wrong ;  when  we  find  that  it  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  We  will  drop  it  when  we  cease  to  feel  that  it  is  bringing  health 
and  happiness  to  our  children,  our  teachers,  and  our  homes.  We  will 
drop  it  when  we  cease  to  feel  that  it  is  doubling  the  most  desirable  results, 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  all  the  killing  pinch  and  strain  out  of  education. 

But  you  doubtless  wish  to  know  what  it  is  that  I  am  talking  about, 
and  I  will  hasten  to  tell  you.  Prior  to  two  and  a  half  years  ago  we 
always  divided  an  overcrowded  room.  We  then  had  a  room  that  we 
could  not  conveniently  divide.  We  were  compelled  to  handle  all  those 
children  in  that  one  room.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  no  com- 
pulsion would  have  induced  us  to  commit  the  crime  of  keeping  the 
children  together  if  the  room  had  been  a  small  one.  We  made  our 
experiment  because  our  rooms  were  large  enough  to  justify  it.  But  for 
the  spaciousness  of  the  rooms,  I  doubt  whether  the  experiment  would  ever 
have  occurred  to  our  minds.  If  any  general  or  permanent  good  is  to 
come  from  the  experiment,  the  credit  will  be  due  to  the  broad-gauge  men 
who  planned  our  central  school  building  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 

We  put  into  our  overflowing  room  an  extra  teacher,  and  then,  with 
clear  consciences,  bade  it  flow  on.  We  wanted  neither  a  Babel  nor  a 
silence  produced  by  two  conflicting  sound-waves,  so  we  directed  the 
second  teacher  to  do  only  a  silent  work,  and  to  do  it  with  individuals  in 
accordance  with  their  needs.  Her  instructions  were  quite  as  laconic  as 
those  which  sent  Dewey  to  Manila  Bay.  Her  instructions  were  to  find 
the  weak  spots  in  the  room  and  make  them  the  strong  spots,  and  to  do 
this  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  established  work  of  the  room. 
We  were  vaguely  conscious  of  doing  a  good  thing.  But  it  was  largely 
an  arrow  shot  at  a  venture ;  it  was  a  mode  of  escaf>e  from  a  cul-de-sac. 

We  passed  thru  much  perplexity  before  we  saw  how  to  use  two  teachers 
in  one  room.  Plan  after  plan  was  brought  forward  and  successively 
demolished  by  the  strong  practical  judgment  of  the  board  of  education. 
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When  the  present  plan  was  suggested  it  was  unanimously  hailed  with 
delight  and  voted  in  at  once,  accompanied  by  this  epigrammatic  remark 
from  the  president  of  the  board:  "That  is  not  only  a  revelation,  but  a 
revolution."  He  saw  at  a  flash  a  form  of  educational  work  that  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  every  fierce  criticism  that  has  been  discharged  at  the 
graded-school  system.  No  charge  of  overpressure  and  overstrain  could 
be  made  against  such  a  system,  and  no  charge  could  be  made  against  it 
of  riding  children  down.  No  charge  of  cruelty  to  the  slower  minds 
could  be  made  against  a  system  that  had  made  such  ample  provision  for 
rescuing  them  from  their  difficulties^  their  perplexities,  their  sorrows,  their 
despair.  No  charge  of  keeping  bright  children  marking  time  andjosing 
their  interest  in  education  could  be  made  against  a  system  that  provides 
systematically  for  getting  all  the  drags  moved  forward  on  to  the  most 
advanced  line.  No  charge  of  overstraining  teachers  could  be  made 
against  a  system  that  brought  special  relief  to  the  very  points  where  the 
killing  strain  came  in.  No  charge  of  destroying  the  health  of  teachers 
and  children  could  be  brought  against  a  system  that  provided  systemati- 
cally for  the  elimination  of  worry  and  despair.  A  system  that  could  send 
the  children  home  to  sleep  and  let  their  parents  sleep  was  not  to  be 
attacked  on  sanitary  grounds.  And  I  am  informed  by  some  of  our 
medical  men  that  our  revolution  came  just  in  time  to  ward  off  such  an 
attack.  We  got  out  of  a  practical  difficulty  by  thinking  our  way  out. 
We  felt  that  we  were  right,  and  anticipated  great  things.  But  what  we 
anticipated  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  we  have  realized. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  strike  the  general  educational  world,  but 
with  us  it  is  a  revolution.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  again  divide  an 
overflowing  room.  We  have  not  done  so  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least, 
the  no  less  than  five  rooms  have  in  the  interim  required  relief.  We 
thought  we  learned  many  things  from  putting  that  individual-instruction 
teacher  into  that  first  room,  and  they  all  seem  good  things — blessed 
things.  When  the  Roman  Campagna  is  made  as  salubrious  as  the  shore 
of  Lake  Lucerne,  the  transformation  will  not  be  greater  nor  more  aston- 
ishing than  seemed  to  us  the  change  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  that 
room.  Sweetness  and  light  will  scarcely  express  the  influence  dissemi- 
nated by  that  teacher  who  came  in  there  to  minister  to  the  exact  needs  of 
those  identical  little  children.  And,  before  she  knew  it,  the  other  teacher 
was  transformed  into  a  ministering  angel  also.  There  came  over  her  fea- 
tures an  unwonted  serenity ;  her  voice  took  on  an  unaccustomed  note  of 
sweetness ;  we  actually  found  her  beaming  on  the  children  that  she  had 
been  hitherto  nagging  and  scolding.  The  room  flowed  on,  and  the  very 
woman  that  had  been  an  the  verge  of  hysterics  with  forty-nine  was  throw- 
ing the  broad  mantle  of  a  mother's  love  over  seventy-eight.  And  they 
were  all  precious  in  her  sight.  Nor  was  her  case  singular.  It  was  quite 
typical  of  the  tendencies  of  the  old  work  and  the  blessedness  of  the  new. 
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We  have  had  no  occasion  to  be  stern  or  exacting,  or  to  make  fierce 
demands  on  the  children  and  their  parents,  since  we  could  not  divide  that 
room  and  start  another  storm -center. 

The  irate  parent  is  now  almost  a  thing  unknown.  Indeed,  the  bene- 
diction of  the  parents  was  one  of  our  earliest,  and  continues  to  be  one  of 
our  sweetest,  rewards.  They  say  that  the  change  in  our  work  has  brought 
sunshine  into  their  homes;  and  in  saying  this  I  report  to  you  their 
language,  not  mine.  No  more  wretched  children  bringing  home  their 
arrears  of  school  work  to  worry  them  into  illness  and  to  disseminate 
wretchedness  and  illness  thruout  the  household.  No  more  sharp  col- 
lisions, on  the  question  of  discipline  where  the  overwrought  teacher 
has  gone  just  a  little  too  far,  and  where  the  overwrought  parent  was 
keenly  sensitive  to  what  seemed  at  least  unkindness,  if  not  manifest 
injustice.  All  is  now  serene.  Every  teacher's  presence  is  now  a  bene- 
diction ;  and  no  couch  at  home  is  any  longer  the  reclining  place  of  rest- 
less or  feverish  sorrow. 

But  we  got  at  once  something  else  from  our  experiment  besides  hap- 
piness. And  it  is  wonderful  what  capacity  for  happiness  children  do 
reveal.  But  when  they  are  warmed  up,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  capacity 
they  show  for  other  things  besides  happiness.  We  found  that  happy  chil- 
dren have  a  capacity  for  thinking  and  learning.  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  cometh  instruction;"  that  room  of  little  people, 
when  apparently  properly  organized  and  conducted,  taught  us  to  put  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes  for  some  of  our  past  misdeeds.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  father  who  directed  the  boarding-school  authorities  to  buy  his  daugh- 
ter a  capacity  when  informed  that  she  lacked  it.  But  we  think  we 
have  found  a  better  way  than  that.  Just  put  her  into  the  incubator  of  a 
room  supplied  with  individual  instruction,  and  ere  long  you  are  likely  to 
find  that  you  have  on  your  hands  a  Sappho,  a  Cornelia,  or  a  Vittoria 
Colonna,  instead  of  a  Nicholas  Nickleby's  child-wife.  We  think  that  we 
have  learned  that  a  slow  mind  is  likely  to  be  merely  a  chilled  mind.  It 
just  needs  warming  up  a  little.  If  we  read  our  experiment  aright,  you 
don't  need  any  special  promotions  nor  short  grade  intervals  to  keep  the 
brighter  pupils  from  marking  time.  Just  warm  up  the  slow  ones,  and 
they  will  put  the  quick  ones  onto  the  "double-quick." 

We  have  seen  this  done  in  scores  of  instances.  And  it  is  so  satisfac- 
tory to  be  able  to  keep  your  little  troops  and  companies  and  regiments 
together.  We  are  not  ready  yet  to  assert  that  absolute  uniformity  of  prog- 
ress and  attainment  may  be  secured  in  the  children  of  a  grade.  But  we 
are  ready  to  say  that  such  an  approach  to  it  may  be  secured  as  to  render 
reclassification  almost  unnecessary.  We  are  prepared  to  say  that  very 
many  apparently  hopelessly  dull  pupils  may  be  intellectualized,  and  that 
a  school  may  find  its  master-minds  coming  up  out  of  that  class.  And 
where  master-mind  comes  up  out  of  that  class,  it  is  almost  sure  to  come 
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with  a  pre-endowment  of  master-character.  We  have  seen  the  most 
astonishing  awakenings  where  there  had  been  the  most  hopeless  drag- 
ging. We  are  now  moving  our  grades  forward  in  something  like  solid 
phalanx,  and  we  think  that  marking  time  has  almost  ceased.  Our  former 
grade  lines  were  very  much  askew,  and  we  used  to  keep  snipping  off  the 
leaders  and  slipping  them  into  the  grade  beyond.  We  still  find  individ- 
uals who  need  to  be  replaced,  but  they  are  becoming  rare  exceptions. 
The  lines  have  become  tolerably  well  rectified ;  there  are  no  longer  the 
extremes  of  irksome  waiting  or  crushed  despair. 

Our  experiment  in  the  two-teacher  rooms  has  left  us  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  arrangement  seems  ideal,  and  the  effects  and  results  seem 
to  us  marvelous.  We  have  yet  many  rooms  in  which  there  is  but  a  single 
teacher,  because  there  are  in  those  rooms  pupils  enough  for  only  one 
teacher.  We  are  not  so  rich  nor  so  foolish  as  to  put  two  persons  to  doing 
the  work  of  one.  Each  of  our  rooms  will  doubtless  have  a  second  teacher 
when  the  number  of  pupils  will  make  a  second  teacher  necessary.  Mean- 
while we  varied  our  experiment  so  as  to  introduce  individual  instruction 
into  our  one-teacher  rooms  and  into  the  classes  of  our  high  school.  This 
we  have  done  by  stopping  half  the  recitations  and  devoting  half  the  reci- 
tation periods  to  individual  instruction.  And  the  results  colnpare  very 
favorably  with  those  obtained  in  the  two-teacher  rooms. 

It  will  be  maintained,  no  doubt,  that  the  power  is  in  the  teacher  rather 
than  in  the  method.  And  in  a  measure  this  is  true.  It  was  David  who 
struck  down  Goliath,  and  not  the  sling.  It  was  the  Theban  formation, 
however,  that  struck  down  the  hegemony  of  Sparta.  Epaminondas  won 
by  creating  and  perfecting  his  instrument.  It  was  the  Macedonian  devel- 
opment of  the  Theban  phalanx  that  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  needle-gun  and  the  ironclad  battleship  is  fresh  in  our 
mind.  The  whole  military  world  is  watching  with  feverish  interest  for  the 
appearance  of  the  next  empire-maker.  The  whole  commercial  world 
stands  ready  to  abandon  all  its  machinery.  Competition  must  have  the 
latest  instruments.  And  so  will  the  mere  necessities  of  competition  com- 
pel new  moves  in  education. 

Aside  from  the  great  matters  of  life,  health,  character,  and  happiness 
that  are  involved,  I  do  not  think  that  pure  class-teaching  or  mass-teach- 
ing can  reach  educational  results  at  all  comparable  with  those  reached  by 
the  due  combination  of  class  and  individual  instruction ;  and  this  I  say 
after  experience  with  both  forms  of  school  work.  Teachers  wear  out  only 
where  they  are  doing  the  inferior  form  of  work.  We  have  not  had  time  yet 
to  see  what  percentage  of  a  primary  class  may  be  carried  to  the  threshhold  of 
the  high  school  and  to  the  door  of  the  college  under  the  combined  stimu- 
lus of  class  and  individual  instruction.  We  have  had  time,  however,  to 
ascertain  what  percentage  have  desires  and  hopes,  and  even  expectations,  of 
reaching  the  high  school,  and  it  is  a  very  large  one.     We  have  had  time 
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to  see  even  now  a  most  remarkable  congestion  taking  place  in  our  high 
school.  Our  high  school  has  increased  30  per  cent,  in  the  past  year, 
whereas  one- fifth  of  that  rate  would  more  than  cover  the  increase  in  the 
first  primary  grade.  Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  such  disparity  of 
increase  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  show  that  we  are  restoring  some  normal 
conditions  that  had  been  previously  disturbed.  It  makes  us  believe  now 
that,  if  education  is  to  be  a  pyramid,  it  will  be  like  that  of  Cestius  by  the 
Ostian  gate  of  Rome,  not  all  on  the  ground,  but  shooting  its  sharp  and 
shapely  and  nearly  vertical  triangles  far  into  the  upper  air.  But  even 
more  noticeable  than  the  increase  in  numbers  is  the  improvement  in  the 
work  of  the  students  and  in  the  general  esprit  de  corps  We  have  less  and 
less  demand  for  easy  courses ;  and  every  test  shows  the  advancing  stand- 
ard of  scholarship. 

This  increase  and  rehabilitation  of  our  upper  stories  must  be  in 
response  to  some  beneficent  law;  and  "  How  far  can  it  go  on  ?**  is  the  inter- 
esting question  now  before  our  minds.  How  do  we  keep  our  children  ? 
Partly  by  keeping  them  well ;  partly  by  encouraging  them ;  partly  by 
training  them  to  put  forth  the  shrinking  effort  of  latent  powers.  We  no 
longer  nag  them;  we  no  longer  mortify  them;  we  no  longer  pile  upon 
their  poor  discouraged  hearts  the  intolerable  mountain  of  our  impatience. 
We  no  longer  punish  misfortune  ;  we  go  down  to  it,  take  it  kindly  by  the 
hand,  and  bring  it  forward.  And  we  reap  the  reward  of  a  school  system 
flowing  at  the  top ;  we  reap  the  reward  of  wholesome  labor  free  from  all 
violence,  pinch,  or  strain  ;  we  reap  the  reward  of  a  new  lease  of  life ;  we 
reap  the  reward  of  a  conscience  void  of  offense ;  we  reap  the  reward  of 
comfort,  growth,  and  popularity;  we  reap  the  reward  of  seeing  our  school 
the  fountain  of  happiness,  vigor,  and  enterprise. 

It  might  seem  at  first  glance  that  individual  instruction  would  produce 
dependence.  In  fact,  it  produces  the  very  reverse,  and  tends  constantly 
to  its  own  elimination.  It  is  only  the  equity  of  education,  not  its  law; 
it  is  but  a  special  means  of  relief  wherein  class-teaching,  by  reason  of  its 
universality,  is  deficient.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  equity  of  teaching 
should  be  provided  for  the  whole  period  of  youth  and  adolescence, 
extending  into  the  second  year  in  college. 

It  is  one  thing  to  promote  a  movement;  it. is  quite  another  thing  to 
force  it.  Force  is  always  ready  for  violence.  Nor  can  we  successfully 
force  our  ends  against  the  Creator's  laws.  We  can  force  catastrophe  and 
mark  our  pathway  with  ruin.  Davy  Crockett's  advice  would  save  us  all 
from  a  great  deal  of  worse  than  wasted  force  :  "  Be  sure  you  are  right,  and 
then  go  ahead." 

From  an  experience  of  three  years  with  individual  instruction  as  the 
supplement  and  corrective  of  class-teaching,  I  am  compelled  to  look  upon 
it  not  only  as  a  great  educational  departure,  but  as  an  imperative  humani- 
tarian reform. 
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DISCUSSION 

Prksident  J.  F.  MiLLSPAUGH,  State  Nonnal  School,  Winona,  Minn. —  I  am  inter- 
ested in  this  very  attractive  movement.  My  attitude,  however,  is  one  of  questioning. 
The  reader  of  the  paper  has  fallen  into  the  danger  of  presenting  extremes ;  he  has  given 
a  view  of  the  very  best  in  one  system  and  the  very  poorest  in  the  other. 

The  many  excellencies  in  the  S3rstem  presented  may  come  from  good  supervision  and 
a  strong  teaching  force.  They  may  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  spirit  of  .the  teachers  and 
to  their  desire  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  children.  The  presentation  just  made  is 
strong  because  it  does  not  seek  to  destroy  the  present  class  system,  but  to  supplement  it. 

I  think  the  scheme,  however,  not  the  wisest  that  could  be  devised.  It  proposes  that 
the  amount  of  individual  instruction  should  be  equal  in  amount  to  class  instruction. 
There  is  danger  of  loss  here,  danger  that  the  teacher  will  give  instruction  when  it  is  not 
needed.  One  of  the  evils  of  our  public-school  system  is  that  our  pupils  are  overtaught. 
There  is  so  much  of  development  of  topics,  so  much  of  explanation,  that  pupils  are  weak- 
ened. What  is  most  needed  by  pupils  is  habituation  to  industry  —  a  disposition  to 
overcome  difficulty.  Children  should  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  neglecting  even  difficult 
duty,  nor  be  deprived  of  those  experiences  which  put  iron  into  the  blood.  If  instruction 
is  given  where  it  is  not  needed,  it  is  vicious  in  its  tendency. 

Another  objection  to  the  system  proposed  is  that  special  buildings  must  be  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.    Few  towns  have  buildings  with  rooms  fit  for  this  scheme. 

I  believe  also  that  that  is  a  most  fortunate  district  which  finds  teachers  of  such  tem- 
perament that  two  can  be  placed  in  the  same  room  without  incurring  some  danger  of 
friction.  From  these  and  other  considerations  it  would  seem  that  some  modification  of 
the  plan  would  be  advisable.  If,  for  example,  a  small  number  of  pupils  of  the  same 
grade  were  place'd  under  one  teacher,  she  could  alternate  class  instruction  and  individual 
instruction,  with  the  result  that  each  would  reinforce  and  not  subvert  the  other. 

The  methods  and  the  system  set  forth  in  the  paper  have  much  in  them  to  admire. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  many  of  the  attempts  to  remedy  evils  in  the  public-school  systems 
have  taken  the  form  of  attacks.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  wise  in  refraining  from  such  an 
attitude. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University. —  This  is  the  most  important 
question  that  has  been  discussed  at  this  session,  and  the  most  important  of  the  questions 
now  before  the  educational  public.  I  have  recently  read  the  manuscript  of  a  new  book 
by  Superintendent  Search,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  views  on  indi- 
vidual instruction,  with  which  you  are  somewhat  familiar.  Years  of  experience  have 
seasoned  the  views  of  Mr.  Search,  and  his  present  discussion  is  not  without  merit.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  interest  anybody  in  the  feasibility  of  that  scheme  who  is  interested 
in  the  mechanics  of  our  school  system.  Our  mechanism  is  well-nigh  perfect,  and  many 
give  much  time  to  still  further  perfecting  it.  We  have  reached  a  standpoint  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  child  where  we  can  say  that  a  change  in  the  mechanics  of  our  schools 
must  be  made  to  suit  his  needs. 

The  question  of  individuality  is  a  vastly  important  thing,  and  we  need  to  realize 
more  the  misfortune  of  retarding  the  better  half  of  the  child.  There  is  an  inspiration  in 
this  kind  of  individual  work.  And  inspiration  in  teaching,  a  passion  for  teaching,  is  a 
great  thing  in  the  teacher. 

There  is  also  a  financial  argument  here.  A  woman  guided  by  her  divine  instinct  is 
far  more  effective  and  worth  more  money  for  being  so  guided.  Individual  instruction  will 
tend  to  bring  this  out  in  the  teacher. 

All  that  amounts  to  anything  in  my  work  is  not  in  lecturing,  not  in  class  effects,  but 
when  I  sit  down  in  my  study  and  talk  with  a  single  young  man,  and  there  move  upon 
him.  Tho  I  may  not  know  of  the  fruit,  it  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  feel  that  the  seed  so 
planted  will  grow. 
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I  wish  to  express  a  fundamental  conviction.  Without  losing  anything  that  is  good, 
we  are  to  see  a  radical  transformation  in  our  school  work  thru  more  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual child.  The  lines  followed  by  the  party  of  order  are  good,  but  no  less  glorious  is 
the  work  of  those  who  are  guided  by  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  individual.  There 
i^  one  compass  that  always  points  toward  the  pole  of  human  destiny,  and  that  is  the 
developing  of  the  individual  child  up  to  its  highest  maturity.  When  this  new  time  arrives, 
we  shall  have  less  mechanism,  but  we  shall  have  more  of  the  thing  that  inspires  the 
teacher  who  gets  into  close  contact  with  the  individual  child.  That  is  the  supreme  end 
to  which  everything  else  will  be  subordinated. 

Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass. —  I  have  had  an  experiment  in 
individual  instruction  forced  upon  me.  The  city  of  Lowell  is  a  mill  town,  having  about 
twenty-five  thousand  operatives  employed  in  its  factories.  There  is  annually  a  great  influx 
of  foreigners.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools, 
and  Lowell  has  conducted  such  schools  for  a  number  of  years.  The  present  enrollment 
in  our  evening  schools  is  2,000.  Many  of  the  attendants  are  illiterate  ;  some  can  read 
and  write  a  little.  Individual  instruction  has  been  the  invariable  rule  in  these  schools 
for  a  long  time  until  recently.  Each  teacher  was  charged  with  the  instruction  of  ten  or 
fifteen  pupils.  He  would  go  from  pupil  to  pupil,  giving  aid  where  he  could ;  but  if  the 
pupil  was  very  illiterate,  he  was,  of  course,  unable  to  do  an3rthing  or  to  make  use  of  any 
suggestions,  and,  being  tired  from  his  day's  work,  would  put  his  head  down  on  the  desk 
and  go  to  sleep. 

When  I  began  to  investigate  the  instruction  there  I  proposed  that,  if  the  teachers 
would  teach  two  pupils  at  once,  they  would  get  around  twice  as  fast.  The  teachers 
answered  that  no  sort  of  classification  was  possible.  However,  an  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion was  made.  Pupils  who  could  work  together  were  put  together.  The  result  is  that 
the  instruction  in  the  evening  schools  of  Lowell  has  been  entirely  changed.  No  one  will 
be  found  asleep  there  now,  but  interest  and  enthusiasm  predominate.  There  has  been  a 
doubling  of  efficiency  by  putting  pupils  together.  This  is  my  experience  with  individualism. 

State  Superintendent  Delos  Fall  of  Michigan.— I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  abandon  the  idea  that  has  grown  up  around  the  recitation  —  the  teacher  on  the  plat- 
form wise,  the  pupil  down  below  docile.  My  thought  is  this  :  The  recitation  hour  is  but 
a  continuation,  under  better  conditions,  of  the  work  hour ;  the  platform  is  banished,  the 
teacher  is  on  a  level  with  the  pupils,  so  that  the  work  that  has  just  preceded  the  recitation 
shall  be  enlarged  upon  and  impressed.  The  teacher  is  not  to  conduct  the  recitation  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  is  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to  continue  their  work  under  better  con- 
ditions than  the  preceding  hour. 

Superintendent  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass. —  We  have  passed  from 
the  extreme  of  the  county  school  and  the  city  graded  school  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  features 
of  individual  instruction.  We  are  now  engaged  in  establishing  transportation  of  pupils 
in  order  to  improve  still  further  in  this  direction.  The  two  extremes  have  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Whitcomb,  against  which  the  reader  of  the  paper  has  made  a  protest.  The  need 
of  individual  instruction  can  be  reduced  by  reaching  the  individual  thru  class  instruction. 
What  we  need  today  is  far  more  oral  instruction  than  we  now  have.  We  have  done  much 
to  check  mere  talking  in  the  recitation.  Instruction  now  is  not  oral  teaching ;  it  is  talk- 
ing. True,  oral  teaching  consists  in  having  the  matter  of  the  lesson  arranged  methodi- 
cally in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  presented  in  an  artistic  way,  and  the  child  held 
responsible.  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  talk  about  Herbartian  methods  unless  we  can  get 
away  from  book-teaching  and  this  aimless  and  endless  talking. 

The  fault  of  the  grammar-school  and  high-school  teacher  is  that  he  is  not  master  of 
his  material.  Our  normal  schools  are  responsible  here.  They  are  weak  in  that  they  turn 
out  a  half-dozen  primary  teachers  who  are  well  prepared  to  one  well-prepared  grammar- 
school  teacher. 
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Teachers  do  not  map  oat  a  scheme,  but  follow  the  text-book  instead.  With  effective 
oral  instmction  there  will  be  fewer  pupils  who  will  fall  behind  the  class.  Oral  instruc- 
tion will  put  the  teacher  in  closer  touch  with  the  child,  and  a  waking  up  will  result. 
There  is  no  nation  on  earth  where  there  is  so  much  dependence  on  books  as  in  America, 
and  no  nation  where  books  are  so  good  and  so  well  prepared.  We  need  books,  but  pupils 
mast  be  prepared  to  use  them.  The  way  to  prepare  to  use  a  book  is  to  train  pupils  to 
think  in  the  subject  which  it  presents. 

I  agree  with  President  Hall  that  we  ought  to  take  care  of  the  bright  boys  and  girls. 
One  disadvantage  of  the  public  school  is  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  bright  pupils. 
The  whole  machinery  should  not  be  given  over  to  the  benefit  of  the  dull  pupils.  I  would 
have  two  kinds  of  grammar  schools  —  one  of  them  industrial  for  those  pupils  whom  such 
a  school  will  most  benefit,  and  one  for  bright  pupils  where  the  study  of  modem  languages 
is  begun,  and  where  pupils  are  so  fitted  for  the  high  school  that  they  will  save  a  year  or 
two  of  time  in  the  high  school. 

Grammar-school  work  should  be  differentiated  and  district  lines  should  be  abolished. 
This  is  not  undemocratic.  Democracy  consists,  not  in  taking  care  of  the  poorest  ones, 
but  in  providing  for  every  class  —  the  best  as  well  as  the  poorest. 

Such  a  plan  as  I  have  outlined  will  solve  a  number  of  questions  —  among  others,  the 
introduction  of  high -school  studies  into  the  grammar  school.  To  introduce  into  all 
schools  what  is  fitted  for  only  a  few  schools  is  always  unsatisfactory. 

Superintendent  Kennedy  closed  the  discussion.  He  said,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, *'What  is  done  with  the  extra  teacher?"  "She  looks  after  individual  pupils,  finds 
the  weak  spots  and  the  strong  ones,  too."  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Would  one  extra 
teacher  in  a  six-room  building  solve  the  question  ?  "  he  said :  "  I  should  prefer  to  have 
the  regular  teachers  care  for  the  work  in  a  small  building."  Replying  to  the  objection 
that  two  teachers  in  a  room  may  not  get  on  harmoniously,  he  said  :  **  The  teachers  we 
have  co-operate  and  work  together  in  perfect  harmony."  Continuing,  he  said  :  "  Indi- 
vidual instruction  is  not  synonymous  with  help,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  help  that  brings  out 
the  faculties  of  the  pupil."  It  had  been  said  during  the  discussion  that  care  should  be 
taken  in  classification 'to  provide  for  the  bright  pupils.  Superintendent  Kennedy  replied  : 
"We  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  as  to  who  the  bright  pupils  are." 
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SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES 

SUPERINTENDENT    R.  G.  BOONE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  prevalent  unrest  concerning  courses  of  study  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
Some  things  have  perhaps  been  settled;  a  good  many  others  are  yet 
subjects  for  controversy.  What  things  shall  be  taught  ?  In  what  pro- 
portion shall  each  be  employed?  «What  is  the  best,  that  is,  the  most 
profitable,  sequence  of  topics  in  each  for  the  uses  of  the  school  ?  What 
are  the  really  essentia]  subjects,  and  what  are  the  possible  ones  which 
may  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  teacher  or  the  principal  of  the  school  ? 
What  are  the  subjects  that  have  highest  educational  value,  and  what  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  training  or  giving  a  coveted  skill  ?  To  what  extent 
should  the  latter  be  acquired  thru  working  with  the  former?  Can  they 
be  so  acquired  ? 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  must  occur  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  arranging  or  interpreting  a  course  of  study.  I  am  asked  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  this  body  "A  Standard  Course  of  Study 
for  Elementary  Schools  in  Cities."  Of  necessity  it  must  be  more  or  less 
of  a  skeleton,  an  outline,  a  form  to  be  filled  in  by  the  respective  schools 
with  some  regard  to  local  conditions. 

Having  in  mind  what  was  done  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  and 
using  such  familiarity  as  I  have  with  the  school  systems  of  a  score  of 
the  larger  cities,  and  the  contemporary  movements  of  cities  of  smaller 
size  in  a  dozen  states  of  the  middle  and  central  West,  the  following 
theses  are  submitted  as  conditioning  a  "standard  course" : 

THESES 

1.  because  of  {a)  the  manifoldness  of  science  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  sum  of  knowledge,  available  as  instruments  for  instruction,  and 
{b)  the  better  equipment  of  teachers,  courses  of  study  in  the  future  may 
safely  and  wisely  be  less  prescriptive  and  more  suggestive. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  three  distinctively  characteristic  points  in  the 
recommendations  of  this  paper:  that  a  course  of  study  cannot  easily  be 
made,  as  it  might  once  have  been,  narrowly  prescriptive  as  inventorying 
a  number  of  things  that  must  be  taught.  In  the  multitude  of  knowledges, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  any  given  stage  in  a  class' 
attainments  there  will  be  available  a  considerable  number  of  approaches 
to  the  understanding  and  skill  and  interest  of  its  members,  which  may 
be  selected  as  the  school  exercises,  and  used  somewhat  indifferently;  each 
serving  the  teacher's  purpose,  tho  some  may  be  used  to  better  advantage 
than  others. 

2.  The  successive  stages  in  the  child's  growth,  however,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  work  among  the  several  grades  in  a  given  system,  will  prob- 
ably always  require  that  the  sequence  of  steps  in  the  course  should  be 
somewhat  rigidly  prescribed  and  adhered  to. 

This  cannot,  without  danger  to  children,  be  made  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. With  what  ideas  a  course  in  geography,  for  example,  should  begin, 
and  how  the  successive  steps  should  follow  each  other,  how  or  by  what 
mental  process  they  articulate,  and  how  the  child-order  or  empirical 
sequence  is  or  should  be  modified  by  the  logical  relations  of  the  ideas, 
are  questions  to  which  the  accepted  course  of  study  must  be  taken  as  the 
answer.  A  course  of  study,  therefore,  is  primarily  an  attempt  to  select 
from  the  various  threads  of  interest  in  the  child's  environment,  that  will 
appeal  to  him  thru  his  growing  years,  that  one  in  each  branch  which  is 
likely  to  be  most  effective  in  his  maturing. 

This  is  a  crucial  test  of  a  course  of  study — the  fact  and  principles  of 
a  right  succession  of  lessons  and  exercises  in  any  given  subject.  It  is 
easy  to  compile  a  list  of  topics  to  be  followed  thru  eight  years  in  history, 
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or  thru  three  years,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  text-book  study  of  geog- 
raphy, or  a  nature-study  group,  or  an  elementary-science  course  for  the 
grammar  grades,  or  a  primary  course  in  literature;  but- to  agree  upon  a 
sequence  in  any  or  several  of  these,  or  in  others  that  will  occur  to  you  — 
a  sequence  whose  following  by  the  school  will  affect  individual  power, 
and  an  integrated  interest,  and  fix  the  habit  of  a  logical  use  of  experi- 
ence—  requires  scholarship  and  right  training  in  both  the  maker  of  the 
course  and  the  teacher  who  is  left  to  execute  it. 

3.  In  all  important  branches,  for  each  step  in  the  course  there  should 
be  provided  co-ordinate  topics  of  like  grade,  any  one  or  a  minimum 
number  of  which  may  be  used  as  the  prescription  for  the  class,  at  the 
option  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal. 

There  would  thus  be  arranged  for  each  grade  co-ordinate  studies  in 
history  for  a  given  class,  co-ordinate  topics  in  nature  work  or  science, 
co-ordinate  readings  in  literature,  individual  options  among  construct- 
ive exercises,  etc. 

This  I  submit  as  the  second  distinctively  characteristic  point  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  paper. 

In  geography,  for  example,  there  is  the  double  purpose  of  teaching  : 
(a)  the  years  of  study  shall  leave  the  child  with  a  reliable  and  fairly 
complete  knowledge  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man  and  the  occasion 
of  his  gradual  elevation  ;  and  {b)  it  shall  serve  to  cultivate  in  him  a 
keen  and  stimulating  geographical  sense.  This  is  accomplished,  not  in 
any  one  grade,  nor  by  any  exhaustive  teacher,  but  by  a  group  of  children 
or  by  a  single  child,  in  their  progress  thru  the  years.  Something  is 
accomplished  each  term,  and  each  successive  term  or  year  adds  to  the 
notion  or  picture  acquired,  or  clarifies  the  fine  sense  of  personal  inter- 
est. But  at  any  given  period,  for  either  purpose,  different  topics  and  a 
different  succession  of  exercises  upon  them  may  be  chosen  and  profitably 
pursued.  No  two  rooms  having  the  same  grade  need  follow  the  same 
sequence  or  use  the  same  lessons,  tho  they  may  be  working  upon  the 
same  constituent  elements  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  same  teacher 
raay  strengthen  her  work  by  changing  in  successive  years  both  the  list  of 
lessons  and  the  sequence  of  exercises  in  which  the  lessons  are  pre- 
sented. 

As  the  thesis  recites,  a  minimum  number  of  these  co-ordinate  topics 
will  constitute  the  prescription  in  that  subject  for  that  grade.  Which 
topic  should  be  chosen  of  the  possible  topics  for  that  grade  at  that  time 
may  be  determined  by  the  attainments,  the  personal  and  social  furnish- 
ings of  the  members  of  the  class ;  by  the  abundant  or  meager  equipments 
of  the  school ;  by  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher;  by  the  local  social 
and  recent  or  current  educational  biases  of  the  neighborhood,  or  by  the 
preferences  of  the  principal ;  or  by  a  composite  of  all  of  these  influences 
combined. 
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What  is  here  said  of  co-ordinate  topics  in  geography,  might,  with- 
out other  change  of  wording,  be  applied  also  to  the  studies  in  history 
for  a  given  class,  to  nature  work  or  science,  to  readings  in  literature,  and 
to  constructive  exercises.  The  work  in  elementary  history,  civic  and 
social  studies,  story,  myth,  biography,  and  art,  furnishes  pertinent  exam- 
ples. Here,  again,  the  school  has  a  twofold  aim  :  {a)  to  make  the  pupil 
fairly  acquainted  with  the  forces  and  achievements  by  which  the  race  has 
risen  in  civilization,  or  by  which  it  has  gone  into  decay;  and  (f>)  to  arouse 
and  direct  the  native  history  sense. 

If  the  particular  idea  to  which  the  interest  of  children  is  to  be 
directed  be  the  civilizing  and  culturing  influence  upon  the  race  of  tool- 
using  and  mechanical  invention  (and  this  may  be  very  profitably  begun 
as  early  as  the  second  or  third  school  year),  it  can  be  approached  and 
exemplified  by  a  study  of  the  mechanical  tasks  of  some  primitive  people, 
their  unaided  handwork,  the  crude  products  and  poor  service,  and  few 
home  and  personal  comforts,  and  the  low  plane  of  life,  as  compared  with 
others  better  situated ;  or  the  study  may  begin  with  a  more  developed 
people,  whose  life  is  easier  and  richer;  or  it  may  And  material  for  the 
same  study  in  the  comparison  of  the  commercial  products  and  social 
conditions  of  their  own  time  and  community  as  revealing  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor.  There  is  little  preference, /^r  j^,  in  any  of  the  three 
orders.  The  first  may  be  better  suited  to  certain  conditions,  the  second 
or  third  to  others.  But  a  course  of  study  would  fail  of  its  purpose  were 
it  confined  to  a  single  prescription,  or  to  follow,  for  successive  years,  the 
same  unvarying  order. 

4.  These  co-ordinate  topics,  in  sequence  thru  the  elementary  course, 
would  form  so  many  possible  series,  in  a  given  subject,  any  one  of  which 
might  be  followed  according  to  the  preference  of  teacher  or  principal, 
or  as  might  be  made  necessary  by  the  equipments  of  the  school,  or  the 
character  of  the  contributing  population. 

This  will  appear  most  clearly  perhaps  in  the  colirse  in  literature. 
The  major  series  may  be  fixed  by  the  series  of  books  adopted  for  reading 
texts  ;  the  readers  proper ;  or  a  series  in  history ;  or  a  series  In  collateral 
geography  readings;  or  one  in  descriptive  and  appreciative  nature 
stories ;  or  a  line  of  art  readings ;  or  a  line  of  standard  fiction ;  or 
classical  and  modern  biographies  chronologically  arranged ;  or  master- 
pieces in  literature  suited  to  the  several  ages.  Not  all  of  these  certainly 
can  And  a  place  to  any  large  extent,  in  any  one  school,  for  all  pupils.  But 
children  would  learn  to  read,  and  to  read  appreciatively,  and  have  room 
for  a  growing  literary  sense,  by  following  any  series  named.  The  last 
surely  should  not  be  neglected;  but  any  one  of  the  remaining  series 
might,  without  serious  mistake,  be  made  the  basis  of  the  reading  course, 
and  be  supplemented  by  readings  from  such  of  the  others,  or  so  many  of 
them,  as  time  and  the  furnishings  of  the  school  will  permit. 
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5.  Except  in  certain  formal  subjects,  perhaps,  each  series  should  be 
continuous  thniout  the  elementary-school  years.  The  continuity  of  all 
lessons  thru  the  several  years  of  a  child's  school  life  is  itself  a  means  of 
education. 

Lessons  in  all  human  interests,  personal,  social,  and  institutional, 
home  life  and  occupations,  the  forces  and  institutions  of  culture,  religion, 
art,  conventionality,  and  government,  should  be  begun  in  the  earliest 
years,  and  be  fairly  connected  for  the  entire  elementary -school  period. 
These  exercises  may  be,  for  some  subjects,  daily  thruout  the  course,  for 
others  daily  for  a  shorter  period,  and  less  frequently  thereafter,  as  the 
importance  may  seem  to  make  advisable ;  but  interest  in  them  should  be 
kept  up  thru  the  years. 

The  same  observations,  in  a  general  way,  would  be  pertinent  of  geog- 
raphy, nature  study  and  science,  mathematics,  literature,  physical  train- 
ing, music,  drawing,  etc. 

6.  While  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  one  or  more  series  of  each 
grade  should  be  required  of  all,  additional  studies  as  voluntary  work,  in 
others  series  in  the  same  grade,  should,  within  generous  limits,  be  not 
only  permitted,  but  encouraged,  both  to  individual  pupils  and  to  strong 
classes. 

This  thesis  is  submitted  as  a  third  distinctively  characteristic  recom- 
mendation of  the  paper :  that  voluntary  work,  pertinent  to  the  course  for 
the  year,  but  additional  to  the  prescription,  be,  within  generous  limits, 
not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged. 

One  is  educated  effectively,  chiefly,  by  what  he  does  from  his  own 
initiative.  Home  work  that  is  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
and  which  is  measured  into  the  day's  school  record  for  a  standing,  and 
failing  of  which  one  may  fail  of  a  passing  grade,  may  be  only  nauseating. 
Home  work  or  other  out-of-school  work,  or  extra  exercises  during  the 
school  period,  done  for  love  of  the  work  and  with  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing a  specific  result,  whose  only  "must"  is  one's  own  interest  and 
intelligent  determination,  is  educative  beyond  anything  —  any  other  best 
thing — the  school  can  do  for  the  child.  The  wise  teacher  or  principal 
will  learn  how  to  give  such  voluntary  work  due  recognition  and  as  much 
credit  as  may  seem  deserved. 

The  course  should  suggest  more  books  in  reading  for  each  step  than 
the  class  can  use,  more  reference  texts  in  history  and  geography  and 
travel,  more  literary  masterpieces  and  kindred  writings,  more  observa- 
tions of  nature  and  experiments  and  investigations  in  science,  more  con- 
structive exercises,  than  school  conditions  make  possible. 

These  voluntary  contributions,  if  intelligently  made,  should  be  almost 
as  various  as  are  the  children  themselves.  They  will  include  original, 
and  perhaps  very  simple,  studies  among  living  forms,  natural -history 
collections,  constructive  uses  of  natural  forces,  the  manufacture  of  toys, 
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machines,  and  useful  articles,  the  conducting  of  simple  experiments,  the 
reading  of  books  along  collateral  lines,  free-hand  or  mechanical  drawings, 
painting,  carving,  modeling,  musical  composition,  original  calculations, 
observations  and  reports  upon  particular  social  or  industrial  conditions, 
the  growing  and  care  of  domestic  or  wild  animals  or  plants,  experimental 
gardening,  the  training  of  animals,  and  such  like.  But  whatever  the  form 
or  importance  of  this  supplementary  effort  that  results  in  some  voluntary 
performance,  the  product  and  the  personal  power  should  be  utilized  in 
the  school,  to  reinforce  what  the  pupil  is  doing  by  assignment,  and  to 
make  clearer  the  connection  between  the  school  and  the  non -school  life. 
The  course  of  study  must  be  so  flexible,  and  be  so  free  from  mere 
prescriptions,  that  due  recognition  may  be  made  of  these  voluntary  offer- 
ings. 

7.  Such  training  exercises  as  current  conventionality  requires  (lan- 
guage, social  and  business  forms,  contemporary  local  institutions,  codes 
of  right  behavior,  etc.),  or  such  as  the  culture  of  the  times  demands, 
should  be  carefully  prescribed  and  mastered. 

8.  The  course  as  a  whole,  and,  as  far  as  applicable,  every  series  thru- 
out  the  several  years,  should  provide  exercises  for  both  interpretation 
and  use,  for  understanding  and  expression,  for  perception  and  con- 
struction. 

It  need  not  be  argued  here  that  no  process  is  complete  as  an  act 
of  experience  that  does  not  in  some  way  finally  round  itself  out  in 
use.  Whether  it  be  knowing  one's  letters,  or  distinguishing  the  right,  or 
understanding  a  civil  law,  or  comprehending  the  calculations  of  bridge 
strains,  or  seeing  the  meaning  of  a  literary  paragraph,  or  finding  the 
elements  of  a  work  of  art,  or  following  the  reactions  of  a  chemical 
process,  or  interpreting  the  steps  in  a  scientific  experiment — the  process 
falls  far  short  of  its  full  promise  unless  the  letters  are  used  freely,  the 
right  is  lived  habitually,  the  law  is  intelligently  obeyed,  similar  calcula- 
tions of  bridge  strains  become  necessary  and  are  made,  something  of  the 
beauties  of  the  literary  paragraph  and  the  work  of  art  is  worked  into 
one's  own  life,  the  chemical  process  be  directed  and  the  scientific  experi- 
ment controlled  with  a  purpose. 

A  course  of  study  must  therefore  provide  exercises  involving  con- 
struction and  use,  not  less  than  understanding  and  appreciation.  The 
doing  may  follow  the  knowing,  and  always  does  follow  close  upon  more 
or  less  of  understanding  what  is  to  be  done.  Aimless  doing  is  no  more 
profitable  than  do-less  knowing.  Or  the  knowing  may  follow  or  accom- 
pany the  doing  and  be  enriched  by  its  reactions. 

In  history  and  literature,  not  less  than  in  mathematics  and  science, 
problems  may  be  set,  and  investigations  started,  and  comparisons  inspired, 
that  will  call  knowledge  into  use,  and  afford  reason  for  the  exercise  of 
more  or  less  of  free  skill  and  resourcefulness. 
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Manual  training  will  be  elsewhere  considered,  and  should  be  made 
a  part  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  elementary  as  well  as  secondary- 
school  course. 

9.  At  every  stage  in  the  course,  and  daily,  exercises  should  be  pro- 
vided for  sights  or  impromptu^  or  unprepared  work ;  and  these  exercises 
should  be  such  as,  on  the  one  hand,  for  purposes  of  training,  are  easily 
within  the  pupil's  skill ;  or,  on  the  other,  for  purposes  of  education, 
challenge  his  understanding. 

To  be  able  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  life  as  they  arise,  often  strange 
and  unannounced,  one  must,  at  some  time,  have  had  practice  in  using 
what  knowledge  one  has  in  stock  in  meeting  exigencies.  To  work  out 
at  the  moment  an  unprepared  lesson  which  the  teacher  has  been  careful 
to  see  lies  fairly  within  reach  of  the  pupil's  experience,  reinforced  by  a 
reasonable  resourcefulness,  and  to  have  fixed  a  habit  of  so  doing  by 
repeated  tasks  of  facing  the  unfamiliar  prepares  one  for  meeting  diffi- 
culties in  subsequent  employment  and  conduct,  as  the  most  liberal 
knowing  alone  cannot  do. 

Of  course,  if  the  purpose  be  to  cultivate  skill  in  training,  many 
processes  using  familiar  steps  in  new  ways  will  need  to  be  employed. 
Hence  supplementary  texts  for  sight-reading  should  be  chosen  for 
their  easy  words  and  simple  form.  There  should  be  much  singing  of 
familiar  music,  and  easily  intelligible  scores,  and  often -recurring  melo- 
dies, if  facility  in  using  musical  notation  be  desired ;  the  frequent 
employment  in  drawing  of  the  common  elements  of  form  and  perspective 
and  grouping  in  the  efforts  to  express  graphically  the  sense  of  mani- 
fold forms  and  combinations;  practice  in  putting  into  the  choicest 
language  familiar  conventional  intercourse ;  and  repeated  interpretation 
of  more  or  less  familiar  geographic  phenomena,  where  some  minor  factor 
is  new. 

But,  for  purposes  of  education,  where  powers  are  put  to  the  stretch 
and  the  judgment  must  go  prospecting,  unprepared  tasks  must  be  occa- 
sionally set,  less  obviously  of  the  nature  of  what  is  known,  to  challenge 
the  understanding  and  put  the  wits  to  test.  Here  effort  and  resourceful- 
ness count  for  more  than  answers  and  a  finished  product.  But  answers 
and  a  product  should  be  reached.  It  is  no  re-citation,  but  a  new  use  of 
old  citations,  that  is  wanted.  It  means  the  construction,  from  old  material, 
which  is  at  best  little  more  than  raw  material,  of  a  new  set  of  experiences 
organically  related  after  the  maker's  own  patterns.  These  exercises  must 
be  such,  indeed,  as  to  challenge  all  of  the  pupil's  resources.  Not  how  he 
is  able  to  pass  an  examination  simply,  involving  the  answer  to  catch 
questions  and  the  resolving  of  improbable  situations,  but  how  he  can 
interpret  real  difficulties  of  limit  and  right  and  responsibility  and  physical 
law  and  civic  interest  and  fine-art  influences  and  the  personal  life,  is  the 
test  of  his  progress  in  learning  and  manliness. 
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This  requirement  and  the  voluntary  work  mentioned  in  the  sixth  the- 
sis are  of  vital  importance,  and  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  options  of 
indifferent  and  often  immature  teachers,  but  should  be  provided  for  in 
the  adopted  scheme  of  instruction.  As  supplementing  the  course  pre- 
scribed, which  is  to  be  or  may  be  made  the  basis  of  the  school's  system- 
atic instruction,  let  there  be  added,  as  suited  to  the  attainments  of  pupils, 
for  each  class,  a  carefully  graded  and  suggestive  list  of  real  problems — 
practical  problems,  gathered  from  the  science  of  the  day  ;  the  economic 
life ;  travel  and  geography ;  civic  and  political  movements ;  more  or  less 
obvious  forces  that  are  modifying  contemporary  history  ;  current  manners 
and  customs;  primitive  life  and  habits,  involving  an  explanation  and 
investigation  of  their  origin  and  decline ;  literary  and  art  products,  and 
their  interactions;  industrial  movements,  and  the  incident  social  and 
domestic  conditions ;  and  such  like. 

These  would  be  rather  for  the  pupil's  use  than  for  the  teacher's,  and 
constitute  the  voluntary  collateral  of  the  course,  the  free  interest  in  which, 
by  pupils,  will  be  a  most  satisfactory  mark  of  good  teaching. 

10.  The  ideal  to  be  kept  in  mind  should  aim  at  a  distribution  of  sub- 
ject-matter thru  the  course,  rather  than  reference  to  books  merely.  Indeed, 
Theses  i,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  9  would  make  this  necessary.  The  book  in  most 
upper  grades  would  come  to  be  a  text  for  a  topic,  possibly  for  an  entire 
grade  in  that  subject,  but  not  nece*ssarily,  not  probably,  for  different 
grades  or  for  different  rooms  or  classes  of  the  same  grade. 

The  last  requirement,  however,  should,  even  in  the  extremest  form, 
permit  the  use  of  books  officially  adopted  as  texts  upon  which  to  base  the 
class  consideration  of  subjects. 

The  book  would  then  count  for  not  less,  but  more;  or,  rather,  books 
and  things  and  men  and  human  action  and  achievement  and  physical 
forces  and  phenomena  would  be  co-ordinate  as  stimuli  to  the  mind  and 
the  raw  material  of  experience.  The  book  must  always  fill  a  large  place 
in  all  formal  schooling,  and  should.  But  much  independent  doing  and 
observatioh  and  the  shaping  of  knowledge  to  one's  own  uses,  and  helps 
to  an  original  initiative,  should  be  added.  And  the  course  of  study  must 
not  neglect  either  because  the  other  seems  so  important.  Indeed,  a 
course  based  upon  texts  may  very  properly  be  greatly  shortened.  A 
course  fixing  the  distribution  of  subject-matter,  rather  than  making 
assignment  of  book  exercises,  would  be  more  extended,  less  specific, 
liable  to  much  misinterpretation,  and  subject  to  distortion  by  incompe- 
tent teachers  and  supervisors  having  strong  biases.  But  even  so,  it  is  not 
the  text  that  is  to  be  taught.  The  movements  of  nature,  the  doings  of 
men,  the  life  of  institutions,  the  art  product,  the  constructive  process,  the 
social  intercourse,  the  economic  relations — these,  not  what  somebody  has 
said  about  them,  only  or  chiefly,  are  the  means  of  mental  growth  and  per- 
sonal enlargement. 
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This  connection  of  the  day's  lessons  with  the  science  of  the  books, 
not  the  books  of  science ;  with  history  in  the  making,  now  or  then,  not  an 
indoctrination  into  someone's  views ;  with  real  literature  rather  than  a 
scrap-book  manual  or  anthology ;  and  with  the  business  and  customs  of 
actual  life  rather  than  with  arbitrary  forms  that  fit  to  no  business — such 
connection  of  the  day's  lesson  is  both  vitalizing  as  a  means  of  education 
and  usable  when  books  are  laid  aside.  The  school  should  connect  with 
life  not  less  than  with  the  records  of  life.  The  school  years  should  be  a 
period  of  training  for  participation  in  this  life  on  the  highest  plane  of 
personal  and  public  efficiency. 

11.  As  far  as  the  exigencies  will  permit,  all  arts  of  expression  should  be 
connected  with,  and  grow  out  of,  the  (school  and  non-school)  interests  of 
the  children  in  real  knowledge  and  their  use  of  it. 

This  thesis  needs  but  little  comment.  Only  its  relation  to  the  outline 
course  makes  its  introduction  here  pertinent.  The  very  term  "  expres- 
sion "  implies  experience  to  be  expressed.  The  experience  must  be  the 
child's  own.  Experience  for  him  means,  not  what  has  come  to  him  thru 
the  senses,  but  what  he  has  brought  thru  senses ;  not  what  he  has  heard, 
but  what  he  has  assimilated;  not  the  temptations  that  besiege  him,  but 
those  he  has  embraced ;  not  the  perceptions,  but  the  apperceptio/is  ;.  not 
life  barnacled  onto  his,  but  the  life  he  has  domesticated.  Of  such  experi- 
ence only  can  he  talk  or  write  or  draiy  or  sing  or  carve  or  paint.  And 
when  such  impressions  have  been  brought  into  his  life,  or  assimilated,  or 
embraced,  or  apperceived,  or  domesticated,  he  will  be  able  to  talk  and 
write  and  draw  and  sing  and  carve  and  paint.  These  will  then  become 
for  the  pupil  forms  of  real  expression ;  not  certainly  fine  arts,  of  necessity, 
but  modes  of  setting  himself  forth,  for  which  the  school  should  make 
abundant  provision,  and  the  school  course  take  formal  recognition. 

12.  For  children  in  our  public  schools  to  fix  an  acquaintance  with, 
a  habitual  use  of,  and  adjustment  to,  the  requirements  of  American 
civic  and  social  life  should  be  a  constant  and  leading  purpose  recognized 
in  the  course  of  study. 

The  traditional  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  in  cities  makes 
little  of  either  history  or  civics,  or  similar  subjects;  the  rural-school 
courses  even  less.  Recent  movements  have  been  toward  the  story  and 
biography,  the  myth  and  primitive  life  ;  and  gradually  the  instruction  is 
becoming  more  comprehensive  of  human  relations  and  more  systematic. 
But  in  many  schools,  even  yet,  the  efforts  include  scarcely  more  than  the 
story,  often  mechanically  told  and  with  doubtful  meaning,  for  the  earliest 
years ;  moralizing  thru  biography  for  the  two  or  three  intermediate 
grades;  and  a  text  in  history  —  United  States  history — introduced  into 
the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  sometimes  both  ;  with  more  or  fewer  lessons, 
often  scrappy  and  generally  technical,  upon  government  and  civil  rela- 
tions, and  almost  no  simplest  attempt  to  lead  the  child  to  find  himself  in 
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the  great  stream  of  race  and  individual  effort ;  or  to  equip  him  so  that, 
as  a  man,  he  will  certainly  find  liimself  an  intelligent  part  of  these  human 
groups. 

The  course  here  suggested  assumes  that  an  acquaintance  with  our 
American  civic  and  social  life,  and  the  habitual  use  of  that  knowledge, 
and  the  power  and  disposition  to  adjust  one's  self  to  its  requirements, 
should  be  a  concern  of  the  teacher  for  every  pupil.  This  instruction 
should  begin  in  the  first  school  years,  and  without  break,  tho  not  of  neces- 
sity daily,  and  much  of  it  is  as  an  incident  of  the  schoolroom  life,  and  the 
home  and  street  and  market  experience ;  continue  thru  the  elementary- 
school  period,  the  text-book  consideration,  the  historical  story,  the  study 
of  primitive  peoples,  classical  myths,  the  literatures  of  different  periods, 
colonial  and  frontier  life  and  customs,  the  development  of  industries,  the 
change  in  moral  standards,  the  origin  and  readjustment  of  local  and 
national  institutions,  the  fine-art  reference  among  different  people  and 
under  varying  conditions,  popular  rights  and  responsibilities  and  their 
improvement,  and  the  marvelous  economic  and  material  progress  of  the 
contemporary  nations ;  being  woven  into  one  whole  of  interest  and  char- 
acter for  the  child,  who  is  to  take  his  place  as  a  citizen,  who  has  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  rights,  and  who  may  reasonably  claim  from  the  schools 
a  fair  equipment  for  his  task. 

Such  studies,  too,  lay  the  fouiyiation  for  the  true  civic  character.  It 
calls  for  no  contention  here  that  this  involves  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  government,  the  provisions  of  constitutions  and  charters, 
and  acquaintance  with  official  duties.  Civic  relations  are  citizenship  rela- 
tions ;  the  place  and  functions  and  privileges  and  duties  of  subjects,  not 
less  than  sovereigns ;  public  and  neighborhood  support  of  law  and  order 
and  decency;  and  the  equal  citizenship  right  of  protest  and  petition  that 
makes  for  the  common  welfare  as  well  as  the  stability  of  the  state.  From 
the  child's  earliest  familiar  intercourse  with  neighbors  and  strangers, 
officials,  dealers,  teachers,  physicians,  companions,  friends  and  enemies ; 
from  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  post-office  and  city  administration, 
and  public  policing  and  conventional  order,  and  family  rights  and  the 
place  of  the  church,  and  the  meaning  of  the  school,  he  has  been  gather- 
ing the  experience  out  of  which  must  be  organized  the  notion  of  his  civic 
life.  This  is  not  something  that  must  be  left  until  he  takes  up  a  book 
upon  civics  or  the  constitution  or  political  order,  but  should  be  treated  as 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  school  life  of  lessons  and  restriction  and 
command  goes  on.  A  right  inventory  and  sequence  of  these  human- 
istic lessons  must  make  up  one  important  part  of  the  course. 

13.  As  a  means  of  cultivating  alertness  of  mind,  and  manifoldness  of 
interest,  and  a  familiar  use  of  the  causal  relation,  exercises  in  interpret- 
ing, enjoying,  and  using  nature  and  natural  forces  should  be  prescribed 
thruout  the  course. 
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This  does  not  at  first,  or  of  necessity,  mean  science — organized 
knowledge  of  nature;  but  acquaintance  with  the  physical  world  of 
aggregate  phenomena,  of  which  some  do,  and  some  do  not,  appeal  to  the 
growing  child,  but  the  door  to  which  may  be  opened  that  shall  give  every 
material  happening  an  interest  to  the  observant  among  children.  The 
teacher  should  see  that  if  a  child  have  a  habit  of  following  up  his  thread 
of  interest  in  something,  anythinf^  that  appeals  to  him  strongly,  so  that  it 
be  something  real,  the  bent  of  mind  is  already  fixed  for  the  larger  interest 
that  embraces  all  of  nature. 

If  the  school  be  really  interested,  the  material  can  be  found.  Every 
phase  of  nature  undertaken  should  be  investigated  in  part,  and  in  as 
large  part  as  the  circumstances  of  the  school  will  permit,  where  this  phase 
of  nature  is  native.  Study  the  plant  where  it  grows  and  as  it  grows ;  the 
animal  alive  and  at  freedom,  watching  its  habits  and  behavior;  the  soil 
in  the  midst  of  its  soil  surroundings ;  minerals  in  their  ores  and  housed 
by  the  sheltering  hills ;  coal  in  its  fixed  deposits ;  snow,  ice,  and  rain,  and 
the  conditions  of  their  forming ;  seeds  in  their  germination  and  growth  ; 
insects  as  they  pass  thru  their  several  stages ;  crystals  in  their  self-shaping ; 
vegetation  in  the  process  of  decay;  streams  at  their  work ;  the  disintegra- 
tion of  rocks  and  the  making  of  soils ;  and  whatever  nature  does,  at  its 
doing.  Free  opportunity  for  field  excursions  should  be  provided  for  and 
ma4e  as  much  a  part  of  the  instructional  machinery  as  are  books  and  les- 
sons and  schoolroom  exercises.  Where  it  is  possible  for  the  small  chil- 
dren in  cities  to  have  a  corner  of  the  yard  for  a  school  garden,  for  the 
growing  of  plants  and  trees,  not  much  may  be  done  with  plants  and 
trees,  but  the  result  with  the  little  ones  will  be  worth  all  of  the  trouble. 
Make  use  of  the  home  garden,  if  there  be  one,  of  house  plants  at  home 
and  at  school,  of  public  gardens  and  parks,  home  and  personal  pets 
among  animals,  zo51ogical  collections,  choice  pictures,  and  specimens 
of  materials  —  presenting  as  nearly  as  may  be  their  natural  surroundings 
and  growth  and  uses. 

If  the  result  coveted  were  mere  information  about  nature,  such  an 
arrangement  would  not  be  possible,  certainly  not  practicable.  But  if  the 
purpose  be  to  cultivate  alertness  of  mind,  an  abiding  interest  in  one's 
surroundings,  and  a  habitual  taking  into  account  of  the  causal  relation 
among  happenings,  the  uniformity  of  subject-matter  in  lessons  becomes 
less  important. 

Use  each  season  for  what  it  can  be  made  to  do  for  the  pupils,  and  the 
integration  of  experiences  will  take  care  of  itself. 

14.  Of  mathematics  for  the  elementary  grades  the  course  should 
include  the  simple  number  and  form  lessons  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
used  incidentally;  the  four  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic,  with 
important  applications,  up  to  and  thru  the  seventh  school  year ;  and  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  constructive  geometry  in  the  year  following. 
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The  reader  of  the  paper  is  not  unmindful  of  the  disciplinary  uses  of 
a  mathematical  course;  but  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  these 
advantages  or  their  equivalent  may  be  secured  by  an  arrangement  that 
gives  less  than  one-third  of  the  school  period  to  the  work,  and  which  now 
too  often  comprises  little  else  than  the  most  mechanical  tagging  in  the 
wake  of  a  memorized  and  ill-understood  rule.  The  mastery  of  the  sim- 
pler number  and  form  lessons,  and  facility  and  accuracy  of  calculation 
under  the  fundamental  forms,  come  now  thru  the  use  of  number  and 
form  and  calculation  as  needed,  not  thru  the  solving  of  possible  tho 
improbable  problems,  assigned  because  they  are  difficult  and  tax  the 
logical  ingenuity. 

Magnitude  and  multitude  relations  should  be  constantly  used  with  all 
experiences  to  which  size,  form,  and  number  are  applicable.  The  con- 
nection should  be  seen  to  be  a  natural  one,  and  the  need  for  their  use 
apparent.  The  necessity  for  accuracy;  ideas  of  proportion  and  magni- 
tude relation ;  the  studies  of  force,  and  the  changes  in  matter  and  form 
and  size ;  the  work  of  the  natural  forces  in  earth  and  air  and  sky  and 
among  animals  and  plants;  in  mechanics  and  invention  and  human 
achievement;  in  personal  and  domestic  economics,  will  make  sufficient 
requisition  for  calculation  and  the  quantifying  of  experience  to  give 
abundant  practice.  The  lessons  in  logic  will  then  have  familiar  experi- 
ence upon  which  to  work.  • 

15.  Thruout  the  course,  language  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  interpretation,  must  receive  constant  attention  ;  both 
uses  having  recognition  from  the  earliest  years,  the  former  predominating 
in  the  primary  grades,  the  latter  gaining  in  importance  relatively  with 
the  advancement  of  pupils. 

Thruout  both  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  the  course,  however,  far 
more  than  the  usual  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  expression 
by  the  voice.  All  must  talk,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  talk,  and  the 
school  should  ^m  the  habit  of  talking  well  —  not  eloquently,  nor  oratori- 
cally,  nor  of  necessity  rhetorically,  but  effectively;  with  confidence,  as  one 
who  has  a  message ;  intelligently,  as  one  who  has  reflected  upon  his 
speech ;  skillfully,  as  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  talk  at  his  best. 
The  home  cannot  do  this  for  the  child,  and  the  street  will  not  do  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  burdens  laid  upon  the  school. 

Reading  aloud  for  its  own  sake  is  perhaps  less  important  than  was 
once  thought ;  but  for  its  influence  upon  one's  speech  it  is  both  power- 
ful and  discriminating  among  all  the  means  of  training.  The  silent 
example  of  the  teacher  is  great.  She  should  be  both  an  appreciative 
reader,  thoughtful  of  the  effect  of  her  reading,  and  careful  of  her  daily 
speech.  But  the  school,  as  a  purposeful  instrument  of  education,  should 
make  her  personal  and  professional  intercourse  among  the  children  a 
training  in  right  habits  in  these  particulars. 
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But  more  important  than  this  power  of  strong  and  authoritative 
expression,  much  as  it  means  in  a  free  neighborhood  democracy,  is  a  keen 
insight  into  and  appreciation  of  the  meanings  and  niceties  af  language  as 
heard  and  read.  To  make  boys  and  girls  good  listeners,  and  masters  of 
the  printed  page,  to  the  end  that  they  are  made  possessors  of  the  wealth 
of  the  world's  best  thought  and  skill  and  science,  is  an  achievement  to  be 
coveted,  by  the  teacher  for  the  children  and  by  the  children  as  their 
legitimate  claim  upon  the  schools.  The  course  of  study  must  take  daily 
into  account  this  need  of  children  for  an  appreciative  sense  of  the  best 
literature  suited  to  their  attainments  and  their  ideals.  The  library  must 
be  made  more  and  more  a  factor  in  accomplishing  the  school's  pur- 
poses. That  there  are  libraries  is  not  sufficient.  The  teacher  must  see 
to  it  that  the  libraries  are  rightly  used;  and  they  must  be  where  they 
can  be  so  used,  or  so  administered  thru  the  school's  co-operation,  that 
the  riches  of  the  shelf  are  used  to  good  ends.  What  is  learned  in  the 
class-room  is  forgotten;  but  the  books  remain,  and  new  ones  are  pub- 
lished hourly;  and  the  sharp,  fine  sense  of  joy  over  a  new  thing,  or  an 
old  one  well  said,  is  an  abiding  power  that  makes  for  all  sorts  of 
righteousness. 

i6.  In  a  similar  way,  drawing,  writing,  music,  manual  work,  etc.,  have 
their  primary  use  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  should  be  freely  drawn 
upon  to  reinforce  the  language  exercises — talking  and  reading  —  but 
should  look  toward  fine-art  appreciation  in  their  respective  domains  as  a 
fuller  later  development. 

The  pictures  which  primary  children  sketch  do  not  mean  much  as 
pictures.  They  are  generally  crude ;  they  are  not  certainly  works  of  art. 
They  are  not  very  successful  as  forms  of  expression.  The  label  or  the 
context  only  saves  some  of  them  from  being  meaningless.  But  as  a  mark 
of  effort  to  express  the  real  perception  of  the  child  they  are  eminently 
successful.  They  are  improved  as  the  thought  takes  on  more  definite 
shape,  and  as  the  mind's  control  of  fingers  and  tools  is  surer.  The  habit 
of  expressing  one's  self  so  is  of  more  significance  than  the  artistic  finish 
of  the  product  or  the  skill  in  the  process.  A  like  observation  may  be 
made  of  writing.  What  system  is  used  is  relatively  unimportant.  Three 
results  may  fairly  be  sought :  {a)  easy  legibility ;  {b)  a  clean,  attractive 
page;  and  {c)  so  much  facility  and  rapidity  as  the  uses  of  writing  require. 
It  is  no  more  important  that  children  write  alike  or  uniformly  than  that 
they  draw  alike,  or  speak  with  the  same  movement  and  intonation,  or 
walk  with  equal  stride,  or  use  the  same  solution  of  a  problem,  or  note  the 
characteristics  of  a  flower  in  the  same  order,  or  use  the  same  phraseology 
in  their  essays.  If  a  boy  have  the  artist's  instinct  for  that  sort  of  work,  it 
will  be  discovered,  and  should  be  recognized ;  but  why  must  we  expect 
all  others  to  pattern  after  his  greater  skill  ? 

Concerning  manual  exercises  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  there  are 
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two  or  three  reasons  why,  in  cities,  these  in  some  form  or  other  should  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  regular  prescribed  course. 

(i)  As  was  mentioned  under  Thesis  8,  no  experience  is  complete 
until  it  has  been  rounded  out  in  some  form  of  concreted  product.  Man- 
ual work  is  an  attempt  to  realize  in  material  form  what  the  mind  has 
discriminated.  No  course  that  omits  this  can  well  be  made  to  serve 
the  child  fully.  In  the  present  day  the  deficiencies  are  only  the  more 
noticeable. 

(2)  A  second  reason  for  including  manual  training  in  the  common- 
school  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  serves  to  retain  many  children  of  both 
sexes  in  school,  who  would  and  do  otherwise  leave  their  studies  as  soon 
as  the  law  allows. 

(3)  A  third  reason  is  incident  to  these  two.  Constituted  as  society  is, 
and  fitted  to  labor  as  is  man's  estate,  every  child  is  in  need  of  a  training 
that  shall  fasten  upon  him  the  manufacturing  habit.  I  trust  that  my 
hearers  will  generously  construe  this  last  statement  in  the  light  of  what 
has  heen  said  elsewhere,  as  a  context.  But  if  there  were  no  other  reason 
than  this  for  the  prescription  of  manual  training,  as  a  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary-school course,  for  most  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
result  would  justify  the  means. 

But  drawing,  music,  and  manual  work  have  in  common  another,  and 
doubtless  a  higher,  function  to  perform  in  schooling.  In  the  words  of  the 
bare  thesis,  they  should  all  look  as  their  fuller  or  later  development 
toward  fine-art  appreciation  in  their  respective  domains.  For  most  chil- 
dren of  any  community  the  schools  must  be  held  to  do  this  rather  than 
the  home.  The  best  pictures,  in  reprints  at  least ;  the  best  statuary  and 
casts ;  the  best  architectural  illustrations ;  the  best  specimens  of  fine  print- 
ing; beautiful  works  of  mechanic  art;  examples  of  fine  products  of  nature 
—  trees,  flowers,  landscapes ;  the  best  musical  compositions ,  and  dramatic 
representations  of  superior  artistic  and  historical  merit ;  the  best  available 
examples  of  excellence  in  platform  and  pulpit  speaking,  and  in  public 
reading,  should,  as  occasion  offers  and  the  resources  of  the  school  will 
permit,  be  kept  before  children  of  all  social  classes,  and,  in  all  natural 
connections  with  their  work,  called  consciously  to  their  attention,  in  such 
way  as  to  furnish  standards  of  superior  achievement,  cultivate  a  familiar 
interest  in  them,  and  a  habit  of  enjoying  them.  While  the  primary  func- 
tion of  these  arts  may  be  to  strengthen  the  pupil's  expression,  and  aid 
him  in  utilizing  his  experiences,  much  may  be  done,  even  with  the  young- 
est children,  in  facing  them  toward  excellence  in  their  own  efforts.  And 
this  is  the  true  fine-art  reference,  as  I  take  it,  for  the  improving  child.  The 
school  must  see  to  it  that  whatever  is  best  and  finest  in  nature  or  art  is  given 
a  place  in  the  child's  experience.  It  softens  the  asperities  in  a  life  that,  for 
most  of  them,  is  stern  enough  at  best ;  it  transfers  the  center  of  interest 
and  concern  from  self  to  some  "other"  that  lies  in  the  outside,  larger 
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universe;  it  raises  the  plane  of  living,  by  raising  the  plane  of  enjoyment, 
and  dignifies  all  human  purposes.  Thru  learning  to  love  the  beautiful 
anywhere  there  is  cultivated  a  sense  for  beauty  elsewhere.  Drawing, 
music,  reading,  the  bodily  carriage,  social  intercourse,  the  exercise  of 
authority,  and  mechanical  skill  are  exalted  above  the  level  of  mere  doing, 
to  doing  at  one's  best.     All  of  which  is  on  the  way  to  fine  art. 

17.  Thruout  the  years  of  childhood  there  should  be  systematic  and 
carefully  graded  instruction  upon  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  body 
and  the  bodily  organs,  the  conditions  of  health,  and  the  physiology  of 
exercise,  sleep,  eating,  etc.;  and  the  purposeful  daily  practice  of  simple 
physical  exercises  and  hygienic  rules  for  sound,  vigorous  bodies ;  to  the 
end  that  a  habit  may  be  fixed  of  intelligently  and  regularly  caring  for 
these  things. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  men  know  enough  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
the  years  of  training  in  the  right  way  have  been  too  few,  or  the  instruc- 
tion has  been  desultory  or  perfunctory ;  while  the  ignorant  practice  of 
the  wrong  way  has  been  all  but  constant.  The  right  care  of  one's  body 
is  no  exception. 

That  health  may  be  preserved,  and  the  years  of  productive  life  length- 
ened, and  the  sum  of  happiness  increased,  is  reason  enough  for  carefully 
ordering  a  system  of  instruction  in,  and  practice  of,  the  best-known  prin- 
ciples of  private  and  public  hygiene.  The  course,  including  daily  exer- 
cises in  one  or  another  form  of  the  subject,  should  continue  thruout  the 
elementary  period. 

18.  As  a  corollary  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  paragraphs,  it 
remains  to  be  stated  that  such  a  system  of  purposeful  teaching  as  is  out- 
lined would  be  partial  in  its  results  and  incomplete  in  its  scope,  unless 
the  kindergarten  for  children  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  be  made  an 
organic  part  of  the  system. 

That  the  kindergarten  has  not  been  universally  commended  by  school 
people,  and  is  not  now,  requires  no  extended  statement.  Children  so 
started  upon  their  school  career  do  not  readily  adjust  themselves  to  a 
rigid  "must"  and  "must  not"  order  of  deportment.  Their  behavior  is 
often  not  "good"  as  measured  by  the  standards  of  quiet  prescribed  in 
mauy  schools.  Even  for  their  age  they  take  fewer  things  upon  mere 
authority  than  do  those  who  have  entered  at  once  upon  book  lessons. 
They  are  more  restless  under  restraint.  And  if  that  restraint  be  arbitrary, 
they  are  likely  to  resent  it.  But  all  of  these  are  qualities  that  show  pro- 
test against  needless  forms  of  behavior  and  manifold  directions  from  the 
teacher.  The  kindergarten,  if  it  be  a  sensible  one,  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  wise  self-initiative  that  the  schools  often  fail  to  reach,  and  for 
an  intelligent  alertness  that  the  schools  have  generally  repressed.  It  has 
given  deftness  of  finger  and  the  manufacturing  impulse.  Things  are 
worked  with,  combined,  and  made  up  into  new  forms,  often  after  the  little 
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one's  own  design,  and  self-helpfully.  It  has  cultivated  resourcefulness 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  many-sided  interest  in  the  subsequent  school 
years.  It  has  fixed  the  habit  of  reasonable  social  intercourse,  and  the 
considerateness  that  marks  the  behavior  of  the  gentleman  or  lady.  To 
the  kindergarten-trained  child  the  constructive  exercises  of  the  grades 
makes  a  natural  appeal.  Simple  handwork  in  the  primary  years,  sloyd, 
and  carving  and  sewing  later,  and  tool-work  in  the  grammar  grades, 
follow  in  easy  succession.  The  kindergarten  furnishes  an  excellent  pre- 
paratory training  for  these  constructive  exercises. 

Moreover,  the  argument  should  not  be  ignored  that  without  these  two 
kindergarten  years  the  most  responsive  period  of  a  child's  life,  educa- 
tionally, are  neglected.  Almost  no  home  in  this  busy  day  in  cities  can 
give  the  little  one  just  the  attention  he  needs.  Certainly  not  the  house- 
hold of  those  where  both  father  and  mother  must  spend  ten  to  twelve  of 
the  child's  waking  hours  at  their  own  tasks ;  not  in  the  house  of  the  rich 
and  leisure  class,  where  the  little  ones  are  largely  left  to  servants ;  nor 
yet  in  the  hovel,  whose  adult  members  are  often  indifferent. 

Besides,  the  kindergarten  is  organized  to  generate  just  those  qualities 
of  mind  and  life  for  which  books  and  the  formal  lessons  of  the  school 
are,  theoretically,  employed  to  secure  to  the  child :  clean  lives ;  habits  of 
industry  and  honesty ;  vigor  of  mind  and  body ;  joyous,  hopeful,  aggres- 
sive boys  and  girls. 

DISCUSSION 

President  A.  S.  Draper,  Champaign,  111, —  We  have  just  heard  a  very  carefully 
prepared  document  by  Dr.  Boone,  a  past  master  in  pedagogy.  The  paper  teaches  the 
importance  of  freedom  in  schools  and  flexibility  in  teaching. 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  that  should  not  be  undertaken  by  a  school. 
How  much  of  the  course  presented  in  the  paper  may  the  child  safely  undertake  ?  Too 
much  attention  is  being  given  to  standardizing  courses  of  study.  The  teacher  of  the 
grade  below  should  not  have  to  give  too  much  attention  to  the  work  of  the  grade  above. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  teacher  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  pupils'  temperaments  and  environments.  Too  little  attention 
is  being  given  to  what  a  child  may  easily  do  in  our  schools. 

Teachers  in  cities  are  asked  to  do  more  than  they  can  do  well.  The  teacher*s  work 
should  look  to  generating  enthusiasm.  When  children  become  interested  in  a  subject, 
they  will  continue  investigation  without  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Much  of  the  work 
done  in  the  schools  is  discouraging  to  the  child.  Many  superintendents  and  teachers 
attempt  to  do  what  they  are  not  prepared  to  do,  and  confusion  is  the  result. 

There  can  be  no  standardizing  of  courses  of  study.  Teach  teachers  to  teach  some- 
thing and  to  teach  it  well.  More  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  companionship  between 
pupil  and  teacher. 

If  certain  tendencies  in  the  public-school  work  are  not  corrected,  the  schools  will 
cease  to  be  common  schools.  There  is  nothing  more  important  than  that  the  common 
schools  should  remain  common. 

Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney,  Elgin,  111.,  asked  :  "Where  should  the  pruning 
of  courses  of  study  begin  ?  " 
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President  Draper  replied  that  he  would  permit  the  doctors  of  pedagogy  to  answer 
that  question. 

Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis. —  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this 
paper.  A  systematic  course  of  study  relieves  the  principals  and  teachers  of  much  worry 
and  responsibility  while  performing  the  duties  of  their  respective  positions.  Every  course 
of  study  grows  out  of  the  large  experience  of  the  teacher.  Since  pupils  pass  from  one 
teacher  to  another,  a  course  of  study  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  confusion.  With  a 
general  course  of  study  to  follow,  the  teacher  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  she  is  to  do. 
A  rational  course  of  study,  marking  out  the  territory  to  be  covered,  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  teacher.  It  does  not  hamper  her  In  her 
work. 

Dr.  C.  a.  McMurry,  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  111. —  We  are  inclined  to  think 
sometimes  that  a  course  of  study  is  a  product  of  the  malicious  feeling  of  the  schoolmaster. 
It  is  no  new  thing  to  find  that  the  course  of  study  is  overloaded.  The  filling  up  and  over- 
loading of  the  course  of  study  is  not  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  the  result  of  our 
civilization.  The  course  of  study  is  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  people.  It  represents 
those  things  that  are  common  in  the  life  'of  the  people.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  absorb  into  the  course  of  study  so  many  of  the  demands 
of  the  life  of  the  people.  The  world  is  pressing  for  recognition,  and  is  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  courses  of  study  of  our  grandfathers. 

The  present  course  is  a  conglomerate  mass  —  the  teacher  is  not  yet  ready  to  grasp 
with  the  problem.  There  is  a  great  necessity  for  a  condensation  or  simplification  of  the 
materials  now  in  use  in  our  courses  of  study.  This  ought  to  receive  attention  by  this 
association  of  schoolmasters.  Literature  can  be  made  an  engine  of  power  to  introduce 
many  facts  of  education  by  this  process  of  correlation. 

Superintendent  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Dayton,  O. —  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Boone.  He  has  beautifully  and  systematically  presented  the  essentials  of  a  course  of 
study.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  yield  to  the  signs 
of  the  times.  We  take  no  stock  in  that  strawman.  The  course  of  study  is  not  over- 
loaded. Those  who  criticise  the  present  course  speak  of  the  frill  of  nature  study,  the  frill 
of  music,  art,  etc.  The  so-called  frills  have  transformed  the  world.  These  frills  help  to 
make  life  worth  living.  The  function  of  the  frill  is  to  help  make  the  school  subjects 
more  vital  in  the  life  of  the  child  and  in  the  life  of  the  school.  These  frills  give  the  child 
a  higher  notion  of  life. 

There  is  no  amusement  aimed  at  in  the  kindergarten.  It  is  real  enjoyment  that  the 
kindergarten  proposes  to  give  the  child ;  a  joy  that  comes  by  doing  —  by  doing  things 
ourselves  and  thus  making  our  environments  more  pleasing. 

Dr.  Harris  has  so  clearly  shown  us  that  the  importance  of  teaching  the  di£Ferent  sub- 
jects of  the  course  of  study  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  study,  but  rather  to  give  the  child 
power  and  skill. 

President  R.  H.  Halsey,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. —  The  course  of 
study  should  be  more  prescriptive  and  less  suggestive.  The  same  principles  that  should 
govern  in  the  self-activity  of  the  child  should  govern  in  the  training  of  the  teacher.  Give 
the  teacher  more  responsibility  in  the  initial  training  of  the  child.  Co-ordinate  topics 
should  be  introduced  into  the  different  grades  for  the  sake  of  variety.  We  must  look 
toward  the  training  of  both  classes  of  pupils  —  the  bright  and  the  dull. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  put  the  bright  pupils  ahead  of  the  other  members  of  the 
class.  Thoroness  should  precede  promotion.  Give  the  pupil  more  work  in  the  grade  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  rather  than  remove  him  by  special  promotion.  Pupils  who  enter 
the  high  school  are  too  often  very  poorly  prepared  for  the  work.  They  should  remain  in 
the  same  grade  with  additional  work,  giving  them  new  territory,  rather  than  have  them 
pus  over  the  same  territory  again. 
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Superintendent  Boone. —  There  should  be  a  course  —  a  real  sequence  of  topics  — 
so  correlated  that  it  becomes  a  unit.  It  may  suggest  typical  studies  for  each  grade,  but 
the  same  grades  in  a  city  need  not  study  the  same  subject,  but  the  typical  subject.  The 
subjects  to  be  studied  must  be  determined  by  the  locality,  equipments  of  the  school,  etc. 
Children  should  have  a  chance  to  do  something  and  do  it  well.  The  work  should  be 
largely  voluntary.  In  the  matter  of  the  promotion  of  a  pupil  it  is  not  a  question  of  having 
completed  the  work  of  a  grade,  but  the  question  is  :  Can  he  get  more  work  out  of  the  next 
grade  than  he  can  out  of  the  one  of  which  he  is  a  member  now  ? 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL   TRAINING 

PROFESSOR    L.    B.    R.    BRIGGS,    HARVARD   COLLEGE 

Whoever  looks  into  systems  of  education  is  almost  sure  to  see  some- 
thing that  needs  reform,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  methods  of 
his  own  day  are  all  wrong.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  every  year  or 
every  month,  according  to  the  degree  of  progressiveness  in  the  com- 
munity, new  theories  of  education  are  sprung  on  us,  and,  it  may  be,  tried 
on  our  children.  Now,  as  everybody  knows,  it  is  ten  times  as  easy  to 
destroy  as  to  reconstruct,  and  a  hundred  times  as  easy  to  find  fault  as  to 
suggest  practicable  and  wise  and  durable  improvement.  The  history  of 
education,  like  the  history  of  the  world,  is  a  history  of  countless  mis- 
takes, with  much  noble  effort  and  many  noble  results.  There  is  no 
reason  why  education  should  not  admit  new  light  as  other  sciences  admit 
it  —  as  medicine,  for  example,  admits  it;  reform  in  education  has  been, 
and  still  is,  alloyed  with  religious  prejudice,  with  politics,  and  with  per- 
sonal power  and  whim,  till  in  our  less  hopeful  moments  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  seems  the  stamping-ground  of  experiment  and  fad.  In 
these  experiments  for  the  enlightenment  of  colleges  and  schools  we 
sometimes  forget  the  oldest  and  the  best  truths  of  education  itself. 

From  Milton,  tho  parts  of  his  one  pamphlet  on  education  are  an 
astounding  example  of  the  reformer's  lack  of  practical  sense,  we  may  get 
as  good  a  definition  as  has  ever  been  devised.  ''  I  call  a  complete  and 
generous  education,"  says  Milton,  "that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war."  Accepting  this  definition,  I  come  with  an 
old  story,  a  story  which  I  have  told  before,  and  must  tell  the  worse  when 
I  try  to  put  it  into  new  language ;  a  story,  therefore,  which  here  and  there 
I  shall  let  other  people  tell  for  me. 

At  the  start  I  must  disclaim  any  inside  knowledge  of  school  systems ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  may  seem  that  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  school  sys- 
tems at  all.  My  excuse  is  twofold — the  a /r/V?r/ principle  in  the  relation 
of  hard  work  to  solid  success,  and  the  unmistakable  signs  that  in  modern 
theories  of  education  this  principle  is  often  slighted  or  ignored.     In  a 
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certain  sense  I  sp^ak  as  an  outsider,  yet  as  an  outsider  who  has,  and  who 
feels  his  right  to  have,  a  conviction — a  conviction  that  the  end  of  the 
American  public  school  is  to  insure  the  intellectual  discipline  which  is 
itself  a  moral  force,  and  which  may  point  for  its  result  to  an  educated 
nation. 

The  first  lesson  of  education  is  the  lesson  of  getting  down  to  hard 
work,  and  doing  the  work  thoroly.     It  may  be  learned  by  a  boy  or  girl 
who  never  goes  to  school,  learned  in  a  mill  or  on  a  farm  ;  but  the  highest 
work  in  this  part  of  the  world  must  commonly  be  done  by  people  who 
for  a  greater  or  less  number,of  years  have  spent  the  best  part  of  at  least 
^yt,  days  out  of  seven  for  some  forty  weeks  a  year  in  what  we  call  educa- 
tion.    The  first  business  of  a  school  is  to  teach  concentration,  applica- 
tion, power  of  tackling  intellectual  .work — qualities  which  sooner  or  later 
a  man  must  have  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  life,  and  which  he  got  in  his  boy- 
hood if  he  had  the  right  kind  of  parents,  was  the  right  kind  of  boy,  and 
'Went  to  the  right  kind  of  school.     (I  speak  of  boys.     I  bid  good-by  to 
the  girls  here  and  now,  leaving  them  to  be  "  understood '*  thruout  most  of 
vrhat  I  have  to  say.) 

Some  of  us  now  in  middle  life  recall  the  days  when,  as  one  of  my  old 
neighbors  puts  it,  "we  were  on  earth  the  first  time,'*  and  we  recall  the 
grammar  schools  of  those  days ;  the  bare  walls,  the  single  dictionary  as 
the  library  of  each  room,  and  the  curriculum,  which  nobody  had  dreamt 
of  "enriching"  —  reading,  writing,  spelling,   arithmetic  (quite   enough 
arithmetic),   English  grammar,  and  Quackenboss'  History  of  the  United 
States;  nothing  to  attract  tlie  eye,  no  festivity  except  at  recess,  no  music, 
no  intellectual  food   outside  of   the  curriculum   except   an    occasional 
address  of  five  minutes  by  a  more  or  less  illiterate  mayor  and  an  occa- 
sional question  from  a  rather  bashful  superintendent  (those  were  early 
days).     For  discipline,  besides  a  flogging  now  and  then,  the  boy  who 
turned  his  head  round  to  the  boy  behind  him  had  to  stand  on  the  plat- 
form with  a  spring  clothespin  on  his  nose  till  he  saw  another  boy  turn 
bis  head  and  transferred  the  clothespin  to  him. 

Such  education  had  its  drawbacks,  moral,  intellectual,  and  above  all 
aesthetic ;  yet  some  of  us  may  well  look  back  to  it  as  the  surest  and  truest 
discipline  of  our  lives — for  we  were  taught  to  work.  Sometimes,  if  you 
are  to  turn  a  college  loafer  into  a  man,  you  send  him  to  a  factory,  with 
long  and  early  hours,  and  immediate  responsibility  to  an  officer.  You 
do  this  because  his  salvation  is  work,  and  because,  blind  as  he  now  is  to 
the  beauty  of  the  intellectual  work  that  he  may  do,  he  needs  to  be  edu- 
cated by  manual  labor  that  he  must  do.  You  give  him  work  as  education. 
All  education  is  work.  This  obvious  but  endangered  doctrine  is  what  I 
am  here  to  preach. 

Work  [says  Bushnelljisactivity/^ranend;  play  activity  aj  an  end.  One  prepares  the 
fond  or  resources  of  enjoyment ;  the  other  is  enjoyment  itself.    When  a  man  goes  into 
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^agriculture,  trade,  or  the  shop,  he  consents  to  undertake  a  certain  expenditure  of 
care  and  labor,  which  is  only  a  form  of  painstaking  (rightly  named)  in  order  to  obtain 
some  ulterior  good  which  is  to  be  his  reward ;  but  when  a  child  goes  to  his  play,  it  is  no 
painstaking,  no  means  to  an  end ;  it  is  itself,  rather,  both  end  and  joy. 

Now,  the  tendency  of  education  in  this  country  is  to  turn  work  into 
play,  just  as  the  tendency  of  outdoor  games  in  this  country  is  to  turn 
play  into  work.  For  early  education  we  have  the  kindergarten ;  for  foot- 
ball we  have  relentless  training.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  one  reason 
why  athletics  in  American  colleges  mean  so  much  ?  It  is  athletics  in 
which  many  a  youth,  pampered  at  home  and  at  school,  gets  his  only 
taste  of  the  stern  discipline  without  which  he  cannot  be  a  man.  His 
studies  he  evades,  and  his  friends  pardon  the  evasion ;  his  football  he 
cannot  evade,  or  he  is  branded  as  a  "quitter,  as  "soft,"  or  "sandless." 
From  his  studies  he  gets  more  or  less  culture,  but  no  backbone ;  from  his 
football  he  gets  the  stutf  and  substance  of  his  education.  The  business- 
man often  prefers  in  his  office  a  successful  college  athlete  to  a  successful 
college  scholar;  for  the  athlete,  as  the  business-man  says,  "has  done 
something." 

The  public  school  should  have  at  least  as  much  educational  power  as 
football.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  manual  training,  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  many  boys,  and  speaking  of  a  grammar  school,  which 
has  for  its  object  intellectual  discipline,  I  believe  that  the  business  of  the 
grammar  school  is  to  teach  a  few  subjects,  essential  or  of  prime  importance, 
and,  in  teaching  them,  to  give  the  training  which  enables  people  "to  do 
things."  The  grammar  school  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  If  we  are  inclined  to  condemn  it  for  ignoring  the  individual, 
we  should  remember  that  strength  may  come  to  the  individual  from  being 
ignored,  from  being  treated  as  one  among  many  who  are  treated  and 
trained  alike.  Individual  education  is  the  right  of  a  man ;  to  a  less 
degree  it  is  the  right  of  a  youth ;  to  some  degree  it  is  the  right  of  every- 
body; but  everybody  has  also  that  other  right  of  education  in  common 
with  his  equals,  with  his  superiors,  and  even  with  his  inferiors,  education 
in  which  he  may  see  the  effect  of  teaching  on  a  variety  of  minds,  each  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  and  may  learn  from  his  fellows  as  they  may  learn 
from  him. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen,  in  college,  students  who  have  become 
almost  hopelessly  debilitated  from  excessive  attention  to  their  individual 
needs  —  or,  rather,  to  what  their  parents  have  believed  to  be  their 
individual  needs ;  who  have  never  known  the  stimulus  of  competition ; 
whose  sharp  corners  have  been  carefully  sharpened  more  and  more,  and 
never  rounded  off ;  the  bent  of  whose  minds  has  been  followed  till  their 
minds  have  lost  all  power  of  attention  and  concentration — unless  some- 
thing new  has  come  to  fascinate  them,  so  that  their  very  attention  has 
seemed  a  weakness  rather  than  a  strength,  a  yielding  of  the  mind  rather 
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than  a  conquering  by  the  mind.     The  business  of  the  grammar  school  is 
not  to  follow  the  mind,  but  to  lead  it ;  nor  is  it  to  entertain  or  amuse,  tho 
a  good  teacher  will  entertain  and  amuse  incidentally ;  nor  is  it  to  teach 
so  many  things  that  none  can  be  taught  well.     It  is  to  drill  and  drill  and 
drill,  to  teach  accuracy,  concentration,  self-command,  so  that  he  who  has 
been  faithful  in  a  few  things  may  be  fit,  with  increasing  years  and  ripen- 
ing powers,  to  be  ruler  over  many  things.     In  the  grammar  school  few 
subjects  are  essential.      Chief  among  these  is  the  use  of  the  English 
language.     If  enough  sensible  trainers  of  the  voice  could  be  found,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  add  elocution.     Who  does  not  know  the  strained, 
high  voice  of  a  reciting  child  or  of  a  chiding  schoolmistress  ?     Who  that 
has  to  use  his  voice  in  a  large  room  does  not  know  the  weariness  of  not 
using  it  well  ?     A  little   mathematics,  a   little  geography  and   history, 
possibly  a  little  physics,  and  a  great  deal  of  reading,  writing,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  English  tongue — these  things  well  taught  make  a  foundation 
on  which  any  structure  of  intellectual  education  may  safely  rest.     Narrow, 
if  you  will,  but  about  as  wide  as  a  child's  foundation  can  be  laid  and  laid 
firmly.     A  few  fundamental  studies  with  the  habit  of  mastering  the  work 
in  hand  are  an  infinitely  better  basis  for  the  child  than  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  half-learned,  cultivating  diversions  over  which  he  may  sprawl, 
but  on  which  he  can  never  stand.     A  few  studies  rightly  taught  are  the 
first  intellectual  step  toward  "  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  ofhces,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war."     Sometimes  people  complain  of  drill  as  benumbing  the 
mind  of  a  child ;  and  the  complaint,  if  the  child  is  young  and  the  drill 
severe,  has  foundation.     Yet  these  same  persons  fail  to  see  how  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  minds  of  children  an  excessive  number  of  studies  may  be. 
Children,  as  everybody  knows,  love  repetition  in  their  amusements,  and 
can  stand  much  more  of  it  in  their  instruction  than  their  elders  can.     By 
multiplying  the  subjects  which  we  set  before  them,  we  run  the  risk,  not 
merely  of  dissipating  their  minds,  but  of  overstimulating  them.     I  do  not 
mean  that  even  a  grammar  school  should  ignore  the  value  of  variety,  and 
I  am  glad  that  music  is  now  taught  in  our  public  schools.     I  mean  much 
what  a  correspondent  of  mine  meant  when  he  wrote :  ''  I  would  have  a 
boy  use  the  English  language  decently,  even  if  he  loses  the  opportunity 
to  study  German  in  the  grammar  school.*'     What  threatens  our  early 
education  nowadays   is   the   amusement  and  variety  theory.     Working 
upward  from  the  kindergarten  it  bids  fair  to  weaken  the  intellect  and  to 
sap  the  will.     A  well-known  teacher  in  Boston  had  no  difficulty  in  picking 
out  the  members  of  his  school  who  had  begun  their  education  in  the 
kindergarten ;  and  he  picked  them  out  because  of  a  weakness  in  their 
intellectual  processes.     There  are  exceptions  and  notable  ones ;  and  there 
is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  lovely  side  to  the  kindergarten  ;  but  the  danger 
of  the  kindergarten  principle  is  felt  by  many  a  teacher  who  hardly  dares 
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hint  at  it.  An  elective  system  in  college  gives  a  noble  liberty  to  the  man 
who  has  been  so  trained  that  he  can  use  his  liberty  wisely ;  but  when  an 
elective  system  goes  lower  and  lower  into  our  schools  till  it  meets  children 
who  have  been  amused  thru  the  years  in  which  they  should  have  been 
educated,  what  chance  have  these  children  for  the  best  thing  in  education? 

"  On  a  huge  hill 
Cragged  and  steep,  Truth  stands ;  and  he  that  will 

Reach  her  about  must,  and  about  it  go. 
And  what  the  hilPs  suddenness  resists,  win  so." 

That  I  am  not  fighting  shadows  or  knocking  down  men  of  straw,  the 
testimony  of  a  hundred  teachers  and  parents  makes  clear.  The  amuse- 
ment theory,  starting  in  an  honest  and  benignant  desire  to  show  children 
the  beauty  of  the  world  about  them  and  to  rouse  their  interest  in  study, 
especially  in  the  study  of  nature,  may  end  with  the  sacrifice  of  strength 
in  the  pupil  and  of  truth  in  the  teacher ;  may  become  a  sweetmeat  theory, 
giving  the  children  food  which  debilitates  and  deranges  the  organs  that 
crave  it. 

Certainly  the  education  of  boys  should  not  be  a  bore  and  a  bugbear, 
nor  should  it  ignore  culture.  Yet  the  culture  should  not  crowd  out  train- 
ing ;  it  should  rather  be  atmospheric;  it  should  come  to  the  boy  from  the 
finer,  maturer,  and  more  sensitive  character  of  his  teacher;  it  should  take 
little  or  no  visible  or  tangible  part  in  the  school  program ;  it  should  per- 
vade the  whole.  In  the  best  teacher,  also,  is  a  personal  force  that  inspires 
some  boys  with  the  desire  to  work  and  compels  others  to  work,  till  work 
becomes  a  precious,  even  a  priceless,  habit  of  their  lives.  He  is  not  full 
of  devices  and  patent  appliances  for  interesting  his  pupils;  he  is  not  full 
of  theories  and  fads ;  he  does  his  own  work,  even  the  drudgery  of  it,  with 
enthusiasm  for  it  and  for  his  calling.  He  corrects,  chastens,  guides, 
kindles  the  love  of  learning ;  and  constantly  he  gives  to  eager  eyes  some 
glimpses  of  that  high  enjoyment  to  which  learning  and  discipline  may 
lead ;  but  he  never  sacrifices  the  discipline  to  any  royal  road  of  pleasure. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  good  teacher  does  not  sacrifice 
truth  "to  make  things  interesting."  I  have  lately  read  an  admirable  paper 
by  Miss  Soule,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  the  foolish  untruthfulness  of  some 
books  designed  to  interest  children  in  nature.  Miss  Soulecites  a  well-known 
superintendent  of  public  schools  who  maintains  that  plants,  if  they  are  to 
interest  children, "  must  be  instinct  with  human  attributes ;"  and  to  illustrate 
his  theory  about  animals  as  well  as  plants  she  has  collected  from  books  for 
children  a  good  many  specimens  of  biological  mendacity.  Children,  she 
says,  are  taught  that "  the  kind  cow  "  gives  them  her  milk ;  that  "a  plant  does 
not  like  to  send  its  young,  delicate  leaves  and  flowers  into  the  cold  world 
without  wrapping  them  up,  any  more  than  your  mother  would  like  to  send 
your  baby  brother  out  for  the  first  time  without  a  great  deal  of  such 
bundling  up  ;"  that  the  queen  bee  "  is  very  generous  to  the  young  queen. 
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who  of  course  is  her  own  daughter,  and  leaves  all  the  furniture  and  silver 
spoons  and  everything  of  that  sort  behind."  "What,"  says  Miss  Soule, 
**is  gained  by  this?"  She  tells  the  effect  of  it  on  two  children.  One 
who  was  literal  said  :  "Why,  she  couldn't  leave  furniture  and  silver  spoons, 
because  she  didn't  have  any  to  leave.  That  is  not  a  very  true  book,  is 
it?"  Another,  and  brighter,  child  exclaimed:  " How  silly  that  is!  It 
is  so  stupid  to  pretend  things  like  that  when  they  could  not  ever  be.'' 
"Yet,"  says  Miss  Soule,  "this  child  is  very  imaginative,  delights  in  fairy 
tales,  and  lived  Alice  in  Wonderland  for  weeks."  Imaginative  literature 
may  do  what  it  likes  with  plants  and  animals.  Alice  in  Wonderland^  tho 
she  may  not  teach  children  respectful  manners,  cannot  teach  them  biologi- 
cal untruth.  Mr.  Kipling's  Rikki  Tikki  Tavi  is  one  of  the  best  stories 
in  the  English  language  for  old  or  young;  and  his  Toomai  of  the 
Elephants  has  a  poetic  beauty  which  it  is  a  distinction  for  a  child  to  feel. 
Imaginative  literature  is  one  thing,  and  books  for  instruction  are  quite 
another.  Yet  one  teacher  cited  to  Miss  Soule  that  dismal  joke  about  the 
queen  bee  and  the  silver  spoons  as  "so  taking,  so  cute ! "  "This  method 
of  awakening  interest,"  says  Miss  Soule,  "  puts  child  and  animals  into  false 
relations,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  it  except  possibly  an  added  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  Since  this  interest  is  based  upon  conditions 
which  do  not  exist,  the  child  has  no  right  to  it.  The  animals  are  not 
interesting  in  that  way.^^  In  the  same  paper  Miss  Soule  compares  "soft 
pedagogies  "  with  peptonized  food. 

After  reading  Miss  Soule's  paper,  one  of  the  best  graduates  of  one  of 
the  best  kindergarten  schools  wrote  to  the  author  that  she  (the  teacher) 
"was  circulating  that  paper  among  all  the  teachers  she  knew,  because  it 
had  shown  her  that  she  and  the  other  kindergarten  teachers  were  doing 
dishonest  work  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  arousing  interest,  and  that  the 
modern  schoolbooks  all  tended  to  increase  this  dishonestly."  "It  is 
better,"  said  an  American  humorist,  "  not  to  know  so  much  than  to  know 
so  many  things  that  ain't  so." 

An  able  teacher  in  Boston,  struggling  against  what  she  believes  to  be 
debilitating  methods  in  the  education  of  today,  writes  of  her  own  work 
as  "an  uphill,  out-of-date  attempt  to  keep  a  simple,  healthy  school;" 
and  adds  that  in  the  attempt  she  is  "constantly  losing  her  grip  on  the 
Back  Bay."  From  another  teacher  of  long  experience,  who  writes  about 
modern  methods  of  teaching  languages,  I  quote  at  some  length : 

Since  the  attack  on  the  old  system  of  teaching  languages,  English  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Greek,  became  effective  in  an  iconoclastic  sense,  and  ineffective  in  the  way  of  sug- 
gesting a  better  system,  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  has  been  swamped  in  what 
1,  remembering  my  friends*  experiences  with  Dr.  Sauveur  many  years  ago,  have  been 
inclined  to  call  Sauveurism.  Sauveurism  in  teaching,  you  will  remember,  spread  rapidly, 
attacked  many  college  centers,  and  infected  violently  the  opponents  of  the  classical  sys- 
tem. It  was  for  a  time  hailed  as  the  true  scientific  treatment  of  all  language  study,  and 
it  really  had  in  it  one  element  of  true  scientific  method,  the  cumulative  gathering  of  facts 
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on  which  to  theorize ;  but  the  gathering  of  facts  proved  in  the  main  to  be  desultory  and 
the  theories  nebulous  and  valueless.  This  Sauveur  rage,  while  it  had  its  good  side  in 
practical  training  for  the  spoken  language,  struck  at  the  root  of  all  sound  scientific 
method  in  language  study.  The  good  in  it  was  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  was  already  as 
effectively  used  in  good  schools  of  the  classical  order  as  it  ever  was  by  Sauveur.  The 
evil  in  it  was  its  claim  that  a  no-system  was  better  than  a  system.  It  threw  out  what  was 
known  and  classified.  Where  true  science  teaches  by  rule  and  tests  by  experiment,  this 
held  that  cumulative  laboratory  work  was  all-in-all.  The  Sauveur  method  was  the  first 
wild  attempt  to  replace  with  a  working  system  the  old  grammatical  training  of  the 
schools.  It  failed  and  is  forgotten.  Taking  what  was  good  in  it  —  not  from  Sauveur, 
but  from  the  old  methods,  as  old  as  the  hills  —  a  few  practical  teachers,  like  Daniell  and 
Collar,  themselves  trained  in  the  old  schools,  have  reintroduced  good  grammatical  work 
in  Latin  and  Greek  instruction.  This  is  elementary  training  only,  but  it  serves  to  shorten 
the  period  of  drudgery  and  open  up  early  the  rich  stores  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature 
— stores  to  be  best  enjoyed  without  the  excess  of  annotation  and  cross-reference  which 
some  of  the  literature  specialists  are  attaching  to  our  English  classics  intended  for  schools. 
English  grammar  also  has  its  method  and  should,  I  believe,  be  taught  early  and  thoroly 
—  the  dry  details  not  shunned.  In  getting  these  the  memory  may  receive  as  exact  a 
training  as  it  used  to  get  in  the  old  [Boston]  Latin  School  under  Gardner.  Once  bedded 
in  the  mind,  the  grammatical  details  should  be  allowed  to  repose  there,  as  well  forgotten 
as  the  flower  seed  is  forgotten  when  the  blossom  is  sweet  in  the  winds.  If  they  are 
stirred  again,  as  the  young  college  specialists  (not  the  best  of  them)  are  stirring  them,  I 
believe  the  mind  will  never  acquire  that  fine  sense  of  literary  charm  that  used  to  be 
acquired  under  Channing  and  Child.  I  have  recalled  Sauveur  only  because  he  stands  in 
my  memory  as  the  biU  noir  of  some  years  of  my  life  spent  in  teaching  English  and  the 
classics.  But  he  has  passed  and  is  forgotten.  Other  fads  have  taken  the  place  of  bis 
in  language  and  other  studies. 

This  teacher  expresses  "doubt  as  to  the  robustness  of  vigor  acquired 
by  rolling  downhill  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,"  "as  if,"  he  says, 
"  mental  vigor  were  to  be  got  in  the  malarial  tracts  and  not  on  the  windy 
and  difficult  heights."  "Some  years  ago,"  he  adds,  "when  I  asked  my 
boy  what  he  would  like  to  do  for  a  living,  his  answer  was :  *  I  would  like 
to  loaf  on  salary.'  As  he  has  had  no  such  soft  elective  open  to  him,  he 
is  now  doing  very  honest  work." 

The  windy  and  difficult  heights !  Can  any  healthy  man  or  woman 
compare  the  pleasure  of  "loafing  on  salary"  to  the  pleasure  of  scaling 
"  the  windy  and  difficult  heights  "  ?  Indeed,  the  cry  of  those  who  scale  these 
heights  is  :  "  Give  a  boy  liberty,  and  he  too  will  scale  them.  He  will  use 
liberty  wisely,  because  in  the  wise  use  of  it  he  will  find  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment of  the  intellectual  life."  But  a  boy,  while  he  is  a  boy,  does  not  see 
all  this.  A  student  from  a  famous  preparatory  school,  the  head  master 
of  which  is  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  man,  knew  almost  nothing  of  the 
English  language.  "With  the  methods  of  teaching  they  have  now,"  said 
his  father,  "  I  do  not  see  how  a  boy  learns  anything.  I  really  believe," 
he  added,  "that  the  reason  my  boy  does  poorly  in  his  mathematics  is 
because  he  does  not  know  the  language  in  which  it  is  taught.  It  would 
never  occur  to  him  to  look  up  a  word  in  the  dictionary."  This  is  the 
kind  of  boy  who  expects  in  college  that  form  of  education  ^which  Mr. 
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Dooley  describes  when  he  says  :  **  Th*  pnsidint  takes  him  into  a  Turkish 
room,  gives  him  a  cigareet,  an*  says :  *  Me  dear  boy,  what  special  branch 
iv  larnin'  wud  ye  like  to  have  studied  f 'r  ye  be  our  compitint  professors  ?  * " 
the  kind  of  boy  that  leads  the  same  philosopher  not  to  care  what  the 
children  study  so  long  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  them. 

Now  and  then  a  man  born  of  the  best  stock,  trained  with  the  best 
training  of  an  earlier  generation,  filled  with  high  purpose  and  noble 
enthusiasm,  fails  to  see  that  the  average  child  of  today  may  be  swamped 
by  a  liberty  which  to  him  would  be  buoyant  life.  He  has  learned  the 
triumphant  happiness  of  difficult  work  well  done,  and  forgets  the  time 
when  even  he,  in  a  school  of  today,  might  not  have  learned  it.  Let  us 
thank  every  teacher  who  has  helped  us  to  see  that,  if  we  do  anything  as 
well  as  we  can  and  keep  on  doing  it,  it  must  become  interesting.  I  too 
believe  that  boys  and  girls  should  enjoy  education,  should  love  the  work 
of  it.  By  and  by  they  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  waking  hours 
in  work ;  and  if  they  cannot  enjoy  work,  the  work  that  lies  before  them, 
they  will  lead  unhappy  lives.  The  late  Professor  Dunbar  assigned  as  one 
cause  of  President  Eliot's  extraordinary  success  his  keen  enjoyment  of 
work.  Some  men  live  on  "the  windy  and  difficult  heights,"  mountain- 
climbers  by  instinct  and  by  training ;  but  will  the  youth  of  vulgar  herit- 
age and  custom-made  education  grapple  with  the  cliffs,  or  will  he  light  a 
cigarette  and  lie  down  ? 

I  am  not  attacking  the  elective  system  in  colleges.  I  believe  with 
President  Tucker  that "  a  considerable  amount  of  unawakened,  uninterested 
mind  in  our  colleges  has  been  recovered  by  this  system ; "  that  "  it  repre- 
sents the  final  appeal  to  the  indifferent  student;"  and  that  "it  gives 
responsibility  and  stimulus  to  the  diligent."  Yet  its  representing  the 
final  intellectual  appeal  is  a  confession  of  weakness  in  some  early  pro- 
cesses. Besides,  if  the  elective  system  gets  into  the  grammar  school,  it 
will  in  some  measure  defeat  its  own  end  in  the  college.  It  will  cut  off 
many  a  boy  from  the  liberty  in  whose  name  it  was  created,  by  sending 
him  to  college  unfit  for  a  number  of  the  elective  courses  which  would 
otherwise  be  open  to  him.  Then,  if  roused  at  last  to  an  interest  in  work, 
he  will  "feel  the  weight"  of  the  "chance  desires"  which  led  him  blindly 
away  from  what  was  to  be  his  goal.  Suppose  he  loves  literature,  but  not 
language,  and  in  the  complacency  of  youth  sets  out  to  be  a  specialist  in 
literature  with  "  no  use,"  as  he  says,  for  the  ancient  classics  :  the  higher 
he  rises  in  his  specialty,  the  more  keenly  he  will  feel  the  want  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  which  he  might  have  mastered  once  so  much  more  readily  than 
he  can  master  them  now.  Or,  not  to  mention  Greek  and  Latin,  suppose 
he  loves  to  write,  but  not  to  study  grammar :  he  may  be  clever  and  may 
acquire  skill  in  writing ;  but  the  greater  his  success,  the  deeper  will  be  his 
regret,  if  he  comes  to  write  of  difficult  subjects,  that  he  threw  away  the 
opportunity  of  early  grammatical  training. 
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The  early  studies,  I  repeat,  should  be  the  studies  that  are  at  the  root 
of  all.  These  are  the  right  studies  for  boys  whose  book-learning  stops 
with  the  grammar  school ;  they  are  equally  right  for  boys  who  will  in  time 
be  doctors  of  philosophy.  In  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  they  are  inter- 
esting, with  no  strain  on  truth ;  first,  because  to  an  awakened  mind  every 
study  has  its  charm ;  and,  next,  because  thru  them  a  good  teacher  may 
train  a  boy  to  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  work. 

I  am  talking  6f  intellectual  work.  Sewing  for  girls  and  carving  for 
boys  are  first-rate  things  and  may  well  be  taught  in  public  institutions ; 
but  they  should  not  in  an  American  grammar  school  crowd  out  intellec- 
tual opportunity.  As  to  the  hundred  pretty  and  interesting  things  with 
which  we  are  tempted  to  decorate  school  programs,  let  us  remember  that 
"  the  foundation  must  be  stronger  than  the  superstructure."  "  Fine  stock- 
ings, fine  shoes,  fine  yellow  hair,"  and  a  "double  ruffle  round  her  neck" 
did  not  make  up  in  Ducky  Dilver's  lamented  wife  for  the  want  of  a 
petticoat ;  and  it  is  even  so  with  frills  in  education.  Without  the  essential 
garments  of  the  mind  the  frills  may  become  a  mockery. 

Says  Cardinal  Newman : 

I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  has  been  the  practical  error  of  the  last  twenty  years 
[we  must  add  many  more  years  now].  Not  to  load  the  memory  of  the  student  with  a 
mass  of  undigested  knowledge ;  but  to  force  upon  him  so  much  that  he  has  rejected  all. 
It  has  been  the  error  of  distracting  and  enfeebling  the  mind  by  an  unmeaning  profusion 
of  subjects ;  of  implying  that  a  smattering  in  a  dozen  branches  of  study  is  not  shallow- 
ness, which  it  really  is,  but  enlargement,  which  it  is  not ;  of  considering  an  acquaintance 
with  the  learned  names  of  things  and  persons,  and  the  possession  of  clever  duodecimos, 
and  attendance  on  eloquent  lecturers,  and  membership  with  scientific  institutions,  and 
the  sight  of  the  experiments  of  a  platform,  and  the  specimens  of  a  museum  —  that  all 
this  was  not  dissipation  of  mind,  but  progress.  All  things  now  are  to  be  learned  at 
once ;  not  first  one  thing  and  then  another ;  not  one  well,  but  many  badly.  Learning  is 
to  be  without  exertion,  without  attention,  without  toil,  without  grounding,  without 
advance,  without  finish. 

There  are  youths  [says  the  same  great  writer]  who  certainly  have  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, but  in  whom  it  is  little  more  than  the  result  of  mental  restlessness  and  curiosity. 
Such  minds  cannot  fix  their  gaze  on  one  object  for  two  seconds  together;  the  very 
impulse  that  leads  them  to  read  at  all  leads  them  to  read  on,  and  never  to  stay  or  hang 
over  any  one  idea.  The  pleasurable  excitement  of  reading  what  is  new  is  their 
motive  principle,  and  the  imagination  that  they  are  doing  something,  and  the  boyish 
vanity  that  accompanies  it,  are  their  reward.  Such  youths  often  profess  to  like  poetry, 
or  to  like  history  or  biography;  they  are  fond  of  lectures  on  certain  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences ;  or  they  may  possibly  have  a  real  and  true  taste  for  natural  history  or  other 
cognate  subjects  ;  and  so  far  they  may  be  regarded  with  satisfaction ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  profess  that  they  do  not  like  logic,  they  do  not  like  algebra,  they  have  no 
taste  for  mathematics ;  which  only  means  that  they  do  not  like  application,  they  do  not 
like  attention,  they  shrink  from  the  effort  and  labor  of  thinking,  and  the  process  of  true 
intellectual  gymnastics.  The  consequence  will  be  that,  when  they  grow  up,  they  may,  if 
it  so  happen,  be  agreeable  in  conversation ;  they  may  be  well  informed  in  this  or  that 
'  department  of  knowledge ;  they  may  be  what  is  called  literary ;  but  they  will  have  no  con- 
sistency, steadiness,  or  perseverance ;  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  telling  speech, 
or  to  write  a  good  letter,  or  to  fiing  in  debate  a  smart  antagonist,  unless  so  far  as,  now 
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and  then,  mother- wit  supplies  a  sudden  capacity,  which  cannot  be  ordinarily  counted  on. 
They  cannot  state  an  argument  or  a  question,  or  take  a  clear  survey  of  a  whole  trans- 
action, or  give  sensible  and  appropriate  advice  under  difficulties,  or  do  any  of  those 
things  which  inspire  confidence  and  gain  influence,  which  raise  a  man  in  life,  and  make 
him  useful  to  his  religion  or  his  country. 

Elsewhere  Cardinal  Newman  says  : 

The  displays  of  eloquence,  or  the  interesting  matter  contained  in  their  lectures,  though 
admirable  in' themselves,  and  advantageous  to  the  student  at  a  later  stage  of  his  course, 
never  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  methodical  and  laborious  teaching.  A  young  man  of 
sharp  and  active  intellect,  who  has  had  no  other  training,  has  little  to  show  for  it  besides 
a  litter  of  ideas  heaped  up  in  his  mind  anyhow.  He  can  utter  a*  number  of  truths  or 
.  sophisms,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  one  is  as  good  to  him  as  another.  He  is  up  with  a 
number  of  doctrines  and  a  number  of  facts ;  but  they  are  all  loose  and  straggling,  for  he 
has  no  principles  set  up  in  his  mind  round  which  to  aggregate  and  locate  them.  He  can 
say  a  word  or  two  on  half  a  dozen  sciences,  but  not  a  dozen  words  on  any  one.  He  says 
one  thing  now,  and  another  presently ;  and  when  he  attempts  to  write  down  distinctly 
what  he  holds  upon  a  point  in  dispute,  or  what  he  understands  by  its  terms,  he  breaks 
down,  and  is  surprised  at  his  failure.  He  sees  objections  more  clearly  than  truths,  and 
can  ask  a  thousand  questions  which  the  wisest  of  men  cannot  answer ;  and  withal  he  has 
a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  is  well  satisfied  with  his  attainments,  and  he  declares 
against  others,  as  opposed  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  altogether,  who  do  not  happen  to 
adopt  his  ways  of  furthering  it,  or  the  opinions  in  which  he  considers  it  to  result. 

Still  again  : 

But  the  intellect  which  has  been  disciplined  to  the  perfection  of  its  powers,  which 
knows,  and  thinks  while  it  knows,  which  has  learned  to  leaven  the  dense  mass  of  facts 
and  events  with  the  elastic  force  of  reason,  such  an  intellect  cannot  be  partial,  cannot  be 
exclusive,  cannot  be  impetuous,  cannot  be  at  a  loss,  cannot  but  be  patient,  collected,  and 
majestically  calm,  because  it  discerns  the  end  in  every  beginning,  the  origin  in  every 
end,  the  law  in  every  interruption,  the  limit  in  each  delay ;  because  it  ever  knows  where 
it  stands,  and  how  its  path  lies  from  one  point  to  another. 

Men  look  at  any  system  of  education,  and  are  dissatisfied  because  no 
system  does  for  everybody  what  education  should  do.  They  would  gather 
grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles.  They  forget  that  even  the 
best  seed  may  fall  on  stony  ground  or  be  eaten  l>y  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
They  forget  that  no  schoolmaster  and  no  school  system  can  make  over 
a  boy's  ancestors,  or  banish  his  temptations,  or  give  eyes  to  the  blind ; 
and  they  have  their  visions,  their  theories,  their  panaceas ;  and  people 
rush  after  their  panaceas  as  people  rush  after  other  panaceas,  to  find  that 
the  panacea  comes  and  goes,  while  the  disease  abides;  and  the  steadfast 
old  teacher  almost  loses  heart,  like  the  steadfast  old  physician  who  sees 
people  stake  their  money  and  their  lives  on  a  new  patent  medicine,  on 
irrational  healers  of  all  sorts,  on  people  who  prescribe  from  examining 
locks  of  hair  or  from  looking  at  the  stars ;  but  by  and  by  he  says  to  him- 
self:  "This,  too,  shall  pass.  Of  the  new  teachers  the  dishonest  will  soon 
reveal  themselves ;  and  from  the  honestly  mistaken  some  good  may  come. 
I  will  stand  by  a  few  things  that  I  know.  I  know  that  it  is  better  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  than  to  dissipate  it^  to  train  it  than  to  pamper  it.  I 
know  that  there  is  no  courage  and  no  intellectual  joy  like  the  courage  and 
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the  joy  of  that  effort  which  ends  in  mastery.  New  systems  may  come  and 
go.  I  will  take  with  gratitude  whatever  in  any  one  of  them  adds  beauty, 
interest,  helpful  variety,  cultivating  influence,  any  kind  of  strength  or 
glory,  to  a  task  as  perplexing  as  it  is  noble ;  yet  not  for  one  moment 
shall  I  forget  that  sound  training  comes  before  varied  accomplishment ; 
that  there  is  no  strength  and  no  glory  like  that  of  duty  steadily  and 
bravely  done." 

DISCUSSION 

Dr  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.' — Being  called 
out  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  discussion,  I  shall  utter  some  of  the 
reflections  which  passed  thru  my  mind  as  I  listened  to  the  fascinating  paper  which  has 
just  now  been  read. 

The  objection  to  the  kindergarten  which  was  quoted  in  the  paper  reminds  me  of 
forebodings  which  were  often  published  thirty  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  kindergarten 
when  the  first  experiments  were  in  progress  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  experience  verified  those  forebodings,  for  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  the  chil- 
dren from  the  kindergarten  have  a  more  highly  developed  power  of  interesting  them- 
selves in  their  regular  work  than  those  who  have  not  received  kindergarten  training. 
They  are,  on  an  average,  somewhat  better  able  to  help  themselves.  They  do  not 
depend  upon  the  teacher  quite  so  much  as  the  others.  It  goes  without  sa3ring  that, 
while  this  is  generally  true,  there  are  many  exceptions.  The  difference  caused  by  the 
training  of  a  good  kindergarten  is  often  more  than  made  up  for  by  native  talent,  or  by 
some  species  of  training  obtained  in  the  experience  which  the  child  has  found  in  his  life ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  kindergartens  of  a  most  unhappy  sort  have  a  tend- 
ency to  develop  in  children  the  faculty  of  getting  in  the  way  of  each  other,  and  of  needing 
constant  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  is  obliged  to  interfere  with  their  work. 

Most  of  my  reflections  related  to  what  the  speaker  said  with  reference  to  formal  dis- 
cipline. I  recall  vividly  my  protest  in  early  life  against  formal  discipline  in  the  college. 
I  was  told  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  useful  as  disciplinary  studies.  In  fact,  the  argu- 
ments made  for  Latin  and  Greek  would  seem  to  apply  to  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  and  languages 
of  the  Turanian  tribes.  I  became  thoroly  tired  of  all  this  talk  about  mental  discipline  as 
secured  thru  the  study  of  dead  languages.  But  in  later  years  I  changed  my  view  on  this 
subject,  and  found  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  generally  of  great  value  in  one's 
education.  In  fact,  there  is  no  substitute  for  Latin  and  Greek  so  far  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
or  any  other  Teutonic  people  is  concerned,  because  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  languages 
of  the  two  classes  of  people  who  have  furnished  us  the  most  valuable  elements  that  enter 
our  civilization.  Our  civilization  is  composite,  getting  one  strand  from  Greece  and  one 
strand  from  Rome.  The  languages  of  those  two  nationalities  belong  to  the  culture- 
studies  of  our  youth,  because  they  help  one  to  understand  the  two  strands  which  enter 
his  civilization  from  those  sources.  I  invented  the  expression  "  embryology  of  civiliza- 
tion "  to  make  clear  this  thought.  Inasmuch  as  one  has  to  study  an  animal  in  its  embry- 
ology in  order  to  know  it  scientifically,  so,  it  seemed  to  me,  one  has  to  study  his  own 
civilization  in  its  embryology  in  order  to  understand  it.  But  I  will  readily  admit  that  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  remains  in  some  instances  only  a  study  of  embryos,  without 
furnishing  valuable  concrete  results,  without  strengthening  the  youth  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  life  as  they  are  now.  I  have  seen  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  resi- 
dent graduates  at  those  venerable  institutions,  who  had  devoted  so  much  time  to  the 
embryology  of  civilization  that  no  leisure  or  taste  remained  for  the  study  of  the  civiliza- 
tion which  had  hatched  out  of  those  embryos. 

>  Revised  and  extended  by  the  author. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  claim  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  a  value 
simply  as  a  mental  discipline,  for  a  thoro  study  of  Spanish,  or  French,  or  German,  or 
Arabic,  or  Chinese  would  develop  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  mental  discipline. 
And  hence  the  modem  school  might  use  one  of  those  branches  as  a  substitute  for  Latin 
and  Greek ;  but  no  one  of  those  branches  could  give  the  youth  an  insight  into  the  devel- 
opment of  his  civilization ;  he  would  not  be  mentally  prepared  to  understand  the  Roman 
contribution  nor  the  Greek  contribution  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  civil  society  and  to 
the  forms  of  literature  and  art  and  science.  , 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  counter-statement  to  the  position  set  forth  by  Dean  Briggs 
in  his  paper.  But  I  had  in  my  own  mind  a  general  assent  to  all  that  he  said,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  what  he  said.  My  suggestion  is  only  that  more  stress  should^be  laid  on 
the  fitness  of  the  college  studies  to  prepare  the  person  for  thinking  out  the  problems  of 
later  life,  and  not  so  much  merely  on  the  formal  discipline  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  mere 
training  of  the  will  to  industry.  I  think  that  this  will  be  apparent  when  one  considers 
that  mere  dogged  industry  in  some  branches  does  not  produce  the  effects  that  the  same 
industry  produces  in  others.  The  one  who  studies  Latin  and  Greek  has  more  insight 
into  human  nature  as  revealed  in  his  own  civilization  than  the  one  does  who  devotes  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  native  dialects  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  one  who  learns  the 
aigher  mathematics  has  more  insight  into  the  laws  that  control  matter  and  forces  in 
nature  than  the  one  who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  manual  training,  but  with  equally 
stubborn  industry.  So,  too,  the  industrious  athlete  at  college  does  not  acquire  an  ability 
to  combine  the  human  forces  of  an  army  of  men  into  an  all-conquering  unity  so  much  as 
the  study  of  the  branches  taught  at  West  Point  would  do.  It  is  true  that  Wellington 
learned  to  conquer  at  Waterloo,  as  he  said,  from  his  early  experience  in  the  football 
game  at  Eton,  but  it  was  at  the  military  college  that  he  learned  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples which  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  football  game  and  enabled  him  to  understand 
how  to  apply  the  principles  involved  in  the  combination  of  the  football  rush  on  the  grand 
scale  of  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

I  have  always  felt  some  degree  of  impatience  with  my  college  teachers  because  they 
did  not  impress  upon  us  students  the  true  view  in  regard  to  the  studies  which  we  pur- 
sued—  they  did  not  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  civilization.  I  had  accidentally  heard 
something  of  German  philosophy.  There  was  at  one  American  college  in  the  early 
fifties  professors  with  some  insight  into  the  great  revolution  going  on  in  German 
thinking ;  a  revolution  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  [publication  of  the  great  Critique 
of  Kant;  some  insight,  I  would  say,  into  the  upheaval  in  German  thinking  which  lasted 
for  fifty  years  or  so,  namely,  until  after  1830.  This  revolution  involved  not  only  new 
insights  into  all  realms  of  intellect,  but  also  revolutions  in  statecraft  and  productive 
industry.  For  German  thought  introduced  comparative  methods,  not  only  into  philosophy 
and  natural  science,  but  also  into  the  study  of  national  economy  and  civil  service.  Its 
far-reaching  revolutions  became  visible  to  all  the  world  on  the  fields  of  Koniggratz  and 
Sedan,  and  later  they  can  now  be  seen  in  the  specialization  of  German  industry,  by 
which  the  northern  nations  have  learned  how  to  emancipate  themselves  from  a  depend- 
ence on  the  tropical  population  for  sugar. 

The  most  important  thing,  perhaps,  is  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  new  German  studies  in  philosophy.  But  seventy  years  after  the  publication 
of  Kant's  Critique  there  was  only  one  professor  in  an  American  college  who  possessed 
an  insight  into  the  work  sufficient  to  explain  it  to  a  class  of  students ;  or,  indeed,  to  advise 
an  earnest-minded  young  man  as  to  a  course  of  reading  on  the  subject. 

I  mention  this  because  I  think  that  the  narrow  view  of  formal  discipline  was  the 
cause  of  this  scandalous  neglect  of  philosophy.  For  not  only  was  German  philosophy 
neglected,  but  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  fared  no  better.  Very  absurd  notions 
prevailed  as  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  as  to  their  relations  to  each 
odier.    I  have  always  considered  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  me  that  I  revolted  against 
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formal  disciplinary  studies  and  struck  out  for  myself  with  the  vague  ambition  to  master 
the  philosophy  of  the  Germans ;  a  philosophy  so  difficult  that  after  many  months'  study 
I  could  not  tell  what  any  page  of  it  meant. 

I  hasten  to  say,  in  closing,  that  I  admit  that  there  is  much  good  in  mere  industry 
and  in  the  discipline  of  exerting  one's  will  so  as  to  conquer  at  a  piece  of  work,  at  the 
blacksmith's  forge,  or  the  carpenter's  bench,  or  in  the  college  boat-race,  or  in  the  study 
of  the  language  of  a  savage  tribe,  or  in  a  game  of  chess ;  but  I  wish  to  affirm  that  there 
is  great  virtue  in  the  branches  that  form  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  college  or  uni- 
versity.    They  afford  insight  as  well  as  discipline. 


THE  SITUATION  AS  REGARDS  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  DEWEY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Horace  Mann  and  the  disciples  of  Pestalozzi  did  their  peculiar  mis- 
sionary work  SO  completely  as  intellectually  to  crowd  the  conservative  to 
the  wall.  For  half  a  century  after  their  time  the  ethical  emotion,  the 
bulk  of  exhortation,  the  current  formulae  and  catchwords,  the  distinctive 
principles  of  theory  have  been  found  on  the  side  of  progress,  of  what  is 
known  as  reform.  The  supremacy  of  self -activity,  the  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  all  the  powers,  the  priority  of  character  to  information,  the 
necessity  of  putting  the  real  before  the  symbol,  the  concrete  before  the 
abstract,  the  necessity  of  following  the  order  of  nature  and  not  the  order 
of  human  convention  —  all  these  ideas,  at  the  outset  so  revolutionary,  have 
filtered  into  the  pedagogic  consciousness  and  become  the  commonplace 
of  pedagogic  writing  and  of  the  gatherings  where  teachers  meet  for  inspira- 
tion and  admonition. 

It  is,  however,  sufficiently  obvious  that,  while  the  field  of  theory  and 
enthusiasm  and  preaching  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  reformer,  the 
conservative,  so  far  as  the  course  of  study  is  concerned,  was  holding  his 
own  pretty  obstinately  in  the  region  of  practice.  He  could  afford  to 
neglect  all  these  sayings ;  nay,  he  could  afford  to  take  a  part  in  a  glib 
reiteration  of  the  shibboleths,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  own  work 
remained  so  largely  untouched.  He  retained  actual  control  of  school 
conditions ;  it  was  he  who  brought  about  the  final  and  actual  contact 
between  the  theories  and  the  child.  And  by  the  time  the  ideals  and  the- 
ories had  been  translated  over  into  their  working  equivalents  in  the  cur- 
riculum, the  difference  between  them  and  what  he  as  a  conservative 
really  wished  and  practiced  became  often  the  simple  difference  between 
tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dee.  So  the  "great  big  battle"  was  fought 
with  mutual  satisfaction,  each  side  having  an  almost  complete  victory  in  its 
own  field.  Where  the  reformer  made  his  headway  was  not  in  the  region 
of  studies,  but  rather  in  that  of  methods  and  atmosphere  of  school  work. 

In  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  however,  more  serious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  carry  the  theory  into  effective  execution  in  the  school- 
room, in  subject-matter  as  well  as  method.     The  unconscious  insincerity 
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in  continually  turning  the  theory  over  and  over  in  terms  of  itself,  the 
unconscious  self-deceit  in  using  it  simply  to  cast  an  idealized  and  emo- 
tional halo  over  a  mechanical  school  routine  with  which  it  was  funda- 
mentally at  odds,  became  somewhat  painfully  apparent;  consequently 
the  effort  to  change  the  concrete  school  materials  and  school  subject- 
matter  so  as  to  give  the  professed  ends  and  aims  a  pou  sto  within  the 
school  walls  and  in  relation  to  the  children. 

Drawing,  music,  nature  study  with  the  field  excursion  and  the  school 
garden,  manual  training,  the  continuation  of  the  constructive  exercises 
of  the  kindergarten,  the  story  and  the  tale,  the  biography,  the  dramatic 
episode,  and  anniversary  of  heroic  history  found  their  way  into  the  school- 
rooms. We,  they  proclaim,  are  the  working  counterparts  of  the  com- 
mands to  follow  nature ;  to  secure  the  complete  development  of  the  child  ; 
to  present  the  real  before  the  symbolic,  etc.  Interest  was  transferred 
from  the  region  of  pedagogic  principles  and  ideals,  as  such,  to  the  child 
as  affected  by  these  principles  and  ideals.  The  formulae  of  pedagogics 
were  reduced  in  importance,  and  the  present  experience  of  the  child  was 
magnified.  The  gospel  of  the  emancipation  of  the  child  succeeded  the 
gospel  of  the  emancipation  of  the  educational  theorist.  This  gospel  was 
published  abroad,  and  verily  its  day  seemed  at  hand.  It  was  apparently 
only  a  question  of  pushing  a  few  more  old  fogies  out  of  the  way,  and 
waiting  for  others  to  pass  out  of  existence  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
and  the  long-wished-for  educational  reformation  would  be  accomplished. 

Needless  to  say,  the  affair  was  not  quite  so  simple.  The  conservative 
was  ^ill  there.  He  was  there  not  only  as  a  teacher  in  the  schoolroom, 
but  he  was  there  in  the  board  of  education ;  he  was  there  because  he  was 
still  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  parent ;  because  he  still  possessed  and 
controlled  the  intellectual  and  moral  standards  and  expectations  of  the 
community.  We  began  to  learn  that  an  educational  reform  is  but  one 
phase  of  a  general  social  modification. 

Moreover,  certain  evils  began  to  show  themselves.  Studies  were  mul- 
tiplied almost  indefinitely,  often  overtaxing  the  physical  and  mental 
strength  of  both  teacher  and  child,  leading  to  a  congestion  of  the  curricu- 
lum, to  a  distraction  and  dissipation  of  aim  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
instructor  and  pupil.  Too  often  an  excess  of  emotional  excitement  and 
strain  abruptly  replaced  the  former  apathy  and  dull  routine  of  the  school. 
There  were  complaints  in  every  community  of  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
older  studies,  and  of  a  letting  down  of  the  seriousness  of  mental  training. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  how  well  founded  these  objections  have 
been.  The  fact  that  they  are  so  commonly  made,  the  fact  that  these 
newer  studies  are  often  regarded  simply  as  fads  and  frills,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  main  point,  viz.:  of  the  external  and  mechanical  position 
occupied  by  these  studies  in  the  curriculum.  Numbers  of  cities  thruout 
the  country  point  the  moral.     When  the  winds  blew  and  the  rains  fell  — 
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in  the  shape  of  a  financial  stringency  in  the  community  and  the  business 
conduct  of  the  school — the  new  educational  edifice  too  often  fell.  It 
may  not  have  been  built  entirely  upon  the  sand,  but  at  all  events  it  was 
not  founded  upon  a  rock.  The  taxpayer  spoke,  and  somehow  the  studies 
which  represented  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  child  and  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  him  the  concrete  before  the  abstract  went  into  eclipse. 

It  is,  of  course,  agreeable  for  those  who  believe  in  progress,  in  reform, 
in  new  ideals,  to  attribute  these  reactions  to  a  hard  and  stiff-necked  gen- 
eration who  willfully  refuse  to  recognize  the  highest  goods  when  they  see 
them.  It  is  agreeable  to  regard  such  as  barbarians  who  are  interested 
simply  in  turning  back  the  wheels  of  progress.  The  simple  fact,  however, 
is  that  education  is  the  one  thing  in  which  the  American  people  believe 
without  reserve,  and  to  which  they  are  without  reserve  committed. 
Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  that  the  necessity  of  education  is  the  only 
settled  article  in  the  shifting  and  confused  social  and  moral  creed  of 
America.  If,  then,  the  American  public  fails,  in  critical  cases,  to  stand  by 
the  educational  newcomers,  it  is  because  these  latter  have  not  yet  become 
organic  parts  of  the  educational  whole — otherwise  they  could  not  be  cut 
out.  They  are  not  really  in  the  unity  of  educational  movement — other- 
wise they  could  not  be  arrested.     They  are  still  insertions  and  additions. 

Consider  the  wave  by  which  a  new  study  is  introduced  into  the  cur- 
riculum. Someone  feels  that  the  school  system  of  his  (or  quite  frequently 
nowadays  her)  town  is  falling  behind  the  times.  There  are  rumors  of 
great  progress  in  education  making  elsewhere.  Something  new  and 
important  has  been  introduced;  education  is  being  revolutionized  by 
it ;  the  school  superintendent,  or  members  of  the  board  of  education, 
become  somewhat  uneasy;  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  individuals  and 
clubs ;  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  managers  of  the  school  system  ; 
letters  are  written  to  the  newspapers ;  the  editor  himself  is  appealed  to  to 
use  his  great  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  progress ;  editorials  appear ; 
finally  the  school  board  ordains  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date  the  par- 
ticular new  branch — be  it  nature  study,  industrial  drawing,  cooking, 
manual  training,  or  whatever — shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
victory  is  won,  and  everybody  —  unless  it  be  some  already  overburdened 
and  distracted  teacher — congratulates  everybody  else  that  such  advanced 
steps  are  taking. 

The  next  year,  or  possibly  the  next  month,  there  comes  an  outcry  that 
children  do  not  write  or  spell  or  figure  as  well  as  they  used  to ;  that  they 
cannot  do  the  necessary  work  in  the  upper  grades,  or  in  the  high  school, 
because  of  lack  of  ready  command  of  the  necessary  tools  of  study.  We 
are  told  that  they  also  are  not  prepared  for  business,  because  their  spelling 
is  so  poor,  their  work  in  addition  and  multiplication  so  slow  and  inaccu- 
rate, their  handwriting  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Some  zealous 
soul  on  the  school  board  takes  up  this  matter ;  the  newspapers  are  again 
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heard  from ;  investigations  are  set  on  foot ;  and  the  edict  goes  forth  that 
there  must  be  more  drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  writing,  spelling,  and 
number. 

Moreover,  in  the  last  year  or  two  there  are  many  signs  that  the  older 
and  traditional  studies  do  not  propose  to  be  ignored.     For  a  long  time, 
as  already  intimated,  the  conservative  was,  upon  the  whole,  quite  content 
to  surrender  the  intellectual  and  emotional  territory,  the  sphere  of  theory 
and  of  warmly  toned  ideals,  to  the  reformer.    He  was  content  because  he, 
after  all,  remained  in  possession  of  the  field  of  action.    But  now  there  are 
symptoms  of  another  attitude ;  the  conservative  is,  so  to  speak,  coming  to 
intellectual  and  moral  consciousness  himself.     He  is  asserting  that  in  his 
conservatism  he  stands  for  more  than  the  mere  customs  and  traditions  of 
an  outworn  past.     He  asserts  that  he  stands  for  honesty  of  work,  for  sta- 
bility, for  thoroness,  for  singleness  of  aim  and  concentration  of  agencies, 
for  a  reasonable  simplicity.    He  is  actively  probing  the  innovator.    He  is 
asking  questions  regarding  the  guarantees  of  personal  and  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, of  power  of  control,  of  ability  to  work.     He  is  asking  whether 
there  is  not  danger  of  both  teacher  and  child  being  lost  in  the  portentous 
multiplication  of  studies.     He  is  asking  about  the  leisure  requisite  to 
intellectual  and  mental  digestion,  and  subsequent  growth.     He  is  asking 
whether  there  is  not  danger  to  integrity  of  character  in  arousing  so  many 
interests  and  impulses  that  no  one  of  them  is  carried  thru  to  an  effect- 
ive result.     These  are  not  matters  of  mere  school  procedure  or  formal 
arrangement  of  studies,  but  matters  fundamental  to  intellectual  and  moral 
achievement.     Moreover,  some  recent  magazine  articles  seem  to  indicate 
that  some  few,  at  least,  of   the   reformers  are  themselves  beginning  to 
draw  back ;  they  are  apparently  wondering  if  this  new-created  child  of 
theirs  be  not  a  Frankenstein,  which  is  to  turn  and  rend  its  creator.    They 
seem  to  be  saying:   "Possibly  we  are  in  danger  of  going  too  fast  and  too 
far;  what  and  where  are  the  limits  of  this  thing  we  have  entered  upon?" 
My  sketch,  however  inadequate,  is  yet,  I  hope,  true  to  the  logic,  if  not 
to  the  details,  of  history.     What  emerges  from  this  running  account  ? 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?     Does  it  not  signify  that  we  have  a  situation 
in  proceSs  of  forming  rather  than  a  definitive  situation  ?     The  history 
reflects  both  our  lack  of  intellectual  organization  and  the  developing 
recognition  of  the  factors  which  must  enter  into  any  such  organization. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  renewed  self-assertion,  from  the  standpoint 
of  theory,  of  the  adherents  of  the  traditional  curriculum  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation.     It  shows  that  we  are  emerging  from  the  period  of  prac- 
tical struggle  to  that  of  intellectual  interpretation  and  adjustment.     As 
yet,  however,  we  have  no  conscious  educational  standard  by  which  to  test 
and  place  each  aspiring  claimant.     We  have  hundreds  of  reasons  for  and 
against  this  or  that  study,  but  no  reason.     Having  no  sense  of  the  unity 
of  experience,  and  of  the  definitive  relation  of  each  branch  of  study  to 
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that  unity,  we  have  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  and  decide.  We  yield  to 
popular  pressure  and  clamor  ;  first  on  the  side  of  the  instinct  for  progress, 
and  then  on  the  side  of  the  habit  of  inertia.  As  a  result,  every  movement, 
whether  for  nature  study  or  spelling,  for  picture  study  or  arithmetic,  for 
manual  training  or  more  legible  handwriting,  is  treated  as  an  isolated  and 
independent  thing.  It  is  this  separation,  this  lack  of  vital  unity,  which 
leads  to  the  confusion  and  contention  which  are  so  marked  features  of 
the  educational  situation.  Lacking  a  philosophy  of  unity,  we  have  no 
basis  upon  which  to  make  connections,  and  our  whole  treatment  becomes 
piecemeal,  empirical,  and  at  the  mercy  of  external  circumstances. 

The  problem  of  the  course  of  study  is  thus,  in  effect,  a  part  of  the 
larger  problem  so  pressing  in  all  departments  of  the  organization  of 
life.  Everywhere  we  have  outgrown  old  methods  and  standards ;  every- 
where we  are  crowded  by  new  resources,  new  instrumentalities  ;  we  are 
bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  new  opportunities  that  present  themselves. 
Our  difficulties  of  today  come,  not  from  paucity  or  poverty,  but  from  the 
multiplication  of  means  clear  beyond  our  present  powers  of  use  and 
administration.  We  have  got  away  from  the  inherited  and  customary; 
we  have  not  come  into  complete  possession  and  command  of  the  present. 
Unification,  organization,  harmony,  is  the  demand  of  every  aspect  of 
life — politics,  business,  science.  That  education  shares  in  the  confusion 
of  transition,  and  in  the  demand  for  reorganization,  is  a  source  of 
encouragement  and  not  of  despair.  It  proves  how  integrally  the  school 
is  bound  up  with  the  entire  movement  of  modern  life. 

The  situation  thus  ceases  to  be  a  conflict  between  what  is  called  the 
old  education  and  the  new.  There  is  no  longer  any  old  education,  save 
here  and  there  in  some  belated  geographic  area.  There  is  no  new  edu- 
cation in  definitive  and  supreme  existence.  What  we  have  is  certain 
vital  tendencies.  These  tendencies  ought  to  work  together;  each  stands 
for  a  phase  of  reality  and  contributes  a  factor  of  efficiency.  But  because 
of  lack  of  organization,  because  of  the  lack  of  unified  insight  upon  which 
organization  depends,  these  tendencies  are  diverse  and  tangential.  Too 
often  we  have  their  mechanical  combination  and  irrational  compromise. 
More  prophetic,  because  more  vital,  is  the  confusion  which  arfses  from 
their  conflict.  We  have  been  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  that 
which  was  prophesied  has  come  to  pass. 

To  recognize  that  the  situation  is  not  the  wholesale  antagonism  of 
so-called  old  education  by  the  so-called  new,  but  a  question  of  the 
co-operative  adjustment  of  necessary  factors  in  a  common  situation,  is 
to  surrender  our  partisanship.  It  is  to  cease  our  recriminations  and  our 
self-conceits,  and  search  for  a  more  comprehensive  end  than  is  represented 
by  either  factor  apart  from  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the 
exact  and  final  outcome  of  this  search.  Only  time,  and  the  light  that 
comes  with  time,  can  reveal  the  answer.     The  first  step,  however,  is  to 
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Study  the  existing  situation  impartially,  as  students,  not  as  partisans,  and, 
having  located  the  vital  factors  in  it,  consider  what  it  is  that  makes  them  at 
the  present  juncture  antagonistic  competitors  instead  of  co-operative  forces. 

The  question  is  just  this :  Why  do  the  newer  studies,  drawing,  music, 
nature  study,  manual  training;  and  the  older  studies,  the  three  R*s, 
practically  conflict  with,  instead  of  reinforcing,  one  another  ?  Why  is  it 
that  the  practical  problem  is  so  often  simply  one  of  outward  annexation 
or  mechanical  compromise  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  adjustment  of  the  con- 
flict is  left  to  the  mere  push  and  pull  of  contending  factors,  to  the  pressure 
of  local  circumstances  and  of  temporary  reactions  ? 

An  answer  to  this  question  is,  I  believe,  the  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  future  understanding.  Put  roughly,  we  have  two  groups  of  studies ; 
one  represents  the  symbols  of  the  intellectual  life,  which  are  the  tools  of 
civilization  itself ;  the  other  group  stands  for  the  direct  and  present 
expression  of  power  on  the  part  of  one  undergoing  education,  and  for 
the  present  and  direct  enrichment  of  his  life-experience.  For  reasons 
historically  adequate,  the  former  group  represents  the  traditional  educa- 
tion ;  the  latter,  the  efforts  of  the  innovator.  Intrinsically  speaking,  in 
the  abstract,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  any  fundamental,  or  even  any 
minor,  antagonism  between  these  two  groups.  Such  an  assumption  would 
mean  that  the  requirements  of  civilization  are  fundamentally  at  war  with 
the  conditions  of  individual  development ;  that  the  agencies  by  which 
society  maintains  itself  are  at  radical  odds  with  the  forms  by  which  indi- 
vidual experience  is  deepened  and  expanded.  Unless  we  are  ready  to 
concede  such  a  fundamental  contradiction  in  the  make-up  of  life,  we 
must  hold  that  the  present  contention  is  the  result  of  conditions  which 
are  local  and  transitory.    . 

I  ofifer  the  following  proposition  as  giving  the  key  to  the  conflict: 

The  studies  of  the  symbolic  and  formal  sort  represented  the  aims 
and  material  of  education  for  a  sufliciently  long  time  to  call  into  exist- 
ence a  machinery  of  administration  and  of  instruction  thoroly  adapted  to 
themselves.  This  machinery  constituted  the  actual  working  scheme  of 
administration  and  instruction.  The  conditions  thus  constituted  persist 
long  after  the  studies  to  which  they  are  well  adapted  have  lost  their 
theoretical  supremacy.  The  conflict,  the  confusion,  the  compromise,  is 
not  intrinsically  between  the  older  group  of  studies  and  the  newer,  but 
between  the  external  conditions  in  which  the  former  were  realized  and 
the  aims  and  standards  represented  by  the  newer. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  regarding  the  mechanics  of  school 
organization  and  administration  as  something  comparatively  external  and 
indifferent  to  educational  purposes  and  ideals.  We  think  of  the  group- 
ing of  children  in  classes,  the  arrangement  of  grades,  the  machinery  by 
which  the  course  of  study  is  made  out  and  laid  down,  the  method  by 
which  it  is  carried  into  effect,  the  system  of  selecting  teachers  and  of 
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assigning  them  to  their  work,  of  paying  and  promoting  them,  as,  in  away, 
matters  of  mere  practical  convenience  and  expediency.  We  forget  that 
it  is  precisely  such  things  as  these  that  really  control  the  whole  system, 
even  on  its  distinctively  educational  side.  No  matter  what  is  the  accepted 
precept  and  theory,  no  matter  what  the  legislation  of  the  school  board 
or  the  mandate  of  the  school  superintendent,  the  reality  of  education  is 
found  in  the  personal  and  face-to-face  contact  of  teacher  and  child. 
The  conditions  that  underlie  and  regulate  this  contact  dominate  the 
educational  situation. 

In  this  contact,  and  in  it  alone,  can  the  reality  of  current  education 
be  got  at.  To  get  away  from  it  is  to  be  ignorant  and  to  deceive  ourselves. 
It  is  in  this  contact  that  the  real  course  of  study,  whatever  be  laid  down 
on  paper,  is  actually  found.  Now,  the  conditions  that  determine  this  per- 
sonal relationship  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  survival  of  the  period  when 
the  domination  of  the  three  R's  was  practically  unquestioned.  Their 
effectiveness  lies  in  their  adaptation  to  realizing  the  ends  and  aims  of  that 
form  of  education.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  to  realizing  the  purposes 
of  the  newer  studies.  Consequently  we  never  get  the  full  benefit  either 
of  the  old  or  of  the  new  studies.  They  work  at  cross-purposes.  The 
excellence  which  the  conditions  would  possess  if  they  were  directed  solely 
at  securing  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  allied  topics, 
is  lost  because  of  the  introduction  of  material  irrelevant  and  distracting 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  conditions.  The  new  studies  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do  because  hampered  by  machinery 
constructed  for  turning  out  another  kind  of  goods;  they  are  not  pro- 
vided with  their  own  distinctive  set  of  instrumentalities.  Granted  this 
contradiction,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  chaos  is  not  greater  than  it 
actually  is ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  we  are  securing  such  positive  results 
as  actually  come  about. 

Let  us  study  this  contradiction  somewhat  more  intimately,  taking  up 
one  by  one  some  of  its  constituent  elements.  On  the  side  of  the  machinery 
of  school  work  I  mention  first  the  number  of  children  in  a  room.  This 
runs  in  the  graded  schools  of  our  country  anywhere  from  thirty-five  to 
sixty.  This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  ideal  condition,  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  uniform  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
the  symbols  of  geography  and  history ;  but  it  certainly  is  indefinitely 
better  adapted  to  securing  these  results  than  that  of  the  symmetrical  and 
complete  development  of  all  the  powers,  physical,  mental,  moral,  aesthetic, 
of  each  individual  child  out  of  the  entire  fifty.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  latter  aim,  the  discrepancy  is  so  great  that  the  situation  is  either  ridicu- 
lous or  tragic.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  do  we  have  the  face  to 
continue  to  speak  at  all  of  the  complete  development  of  the  individual  as 
the  supreme  end  of  educational  effort  ?  Excepting  here  and  there  with 
the  genius  who  seems  to  rise  above  all  conditions,  the  school  environment 
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and  machinery  almost  compel  the  more  mechanical  features  of  school- 
work  to  lord  it  over  the  more  vital  aims. 

We  get  the  same  result  when  we  consider,  not  the  number  of  children 
in  a  given  grade,  but  the  arrangement  of  grades.  The  distribution  into 
separate  years,  each  with  its  own  distinctive  and  definite  amount  of  ground 
to  be  covered,  the  assignment  of  one  and  only  one  teacher  to  a  grade,  the 
confinement  of  the  same  teacher  to  the  same  grade  year  by  year,  save  as 
she  is  "promoted**  to  a  higher  grade,  introduce  an  isolation  which  is 
fatal,  I  will  not  say  to  good  work,  but  to  the  effective  domination  of  the 
ideal  of  continuous  development  of  character  and  personal  powers.  The 
unity  and  wholeness  of  the  child*s  development  can  be  realized  only  in  a 
corresponding  unity  and  continuity  of  school  conditions.  Anything  that 
breaks  the  latter  up  into  fractions,  into  isolated  parts,  must  have  the  same 
influence  upon  the  educative  growth  of  the  child.' 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  these  conditions,  while  highly  impor- 
tant as  regards  the  aims  of  education,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
course  of  study — with  the  subject-matter  of  instruction.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  the  material  of  study  is  profoundly  affected.  The 
conditions  which  compel  the  children  to  be  dealt  with  en  masse,  which 
compel  them  to  be  led  in  flocks,  if  not  in  hordes,  make  it  necessary  to 
give  the  stress  of  attention  to  those  studies  in  which  some  sort  of  definite 
result  can  be  most  successfully  attained,  without  much  appeal  to  individual 
initiative,  judgment,  or  inquiry.  Almost  of  necessity,  attention  to  the 
newer  studies  whose  value  is  dependent  upon  personal  appropriation, 
assimilation,  and  expression  is  incidental  and  superficial.  The  results 
with  the  latter  are  naturally  often  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  are  held 
responsible  for  the  evil  consequences ;  we  fail  to  trace  the  matter  back  to 
the  conditions  which  control  the  result  reached.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
testimony  to  the  vitality  of  these  studies  that  in  such  a  situation  the  results 
are  not  worse  than  they  actually  are. 

Unless  the  teacher  has  opportunity  and  occasion  to  study  the  educative 
process  as  a  whole,  not  as  divided  into  eight  or  twelve  or  sixteen  parts,  it 
is  impossible  to  see  how  he  can  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  the 
complete  development  of  the  child.  The  restriction  of  outlook  to  one  • 
limited  year  of  the  child's  growth  will  inevitably  tend  in  one  of  two 
directions :  either  the  teacher*s  work  becomes  mechanical,  because  practi- 
cally limited  to  covering  the  work  assigned  for  the  year,  irrespective  of  its 
nutritive  value  in  the  child's  growth  ;  or  else  less  local  and  transitive 
phases  of  the  child's  development  are  seized  upon — phases  which  too 
often  go  by  the  name  of  the  interests  of  the  child — and  these  are  exagger- 
ated out  of  all  due  bounds.  Since  the  newer  studies  give  most  help  in 
making  this  excessive  and  sensational  appeal,  these  studies  are  held 
responsible  for  the  evils  that  subsequently  show  themselves.     As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  isolation  and  restriction  of 
the  work  of  the  teacher  which  practically  forbids  his  considering  the 
significance  of  art,  music,  and  nature  study  in  the  light  of  continuity  and 
completeness  of  growth. 

This  unity  and  completeness  must,  however,  be  cared  for  somehow. 
Since  not  looked  out  for  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the 
whole  process  of  which  his  own  work  is  one  organic  member,  it  is  taken 
care  of  thru  external  supervision  and  the  mechanics  of  examination  and 
promotion.  Connection  must  somehow  be  made  between  the  various 
fractional  parts — the  successive  grades.  The  supervisor,  the  principal, 
is  the  recourse.  Acting,  however,  not  thru  the  medium  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  class-room  teacher,  but  thru  the  medium  of  external  prescrip- 
tion and  advice,  the  inevitable  tendency  is  to  arrest  attention  upon  those 
parts  of  the  subject-matter  which  lend  themselves  to  external  assignment 
and  conjunction.  Even  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training  are  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  this  fact.  Their  own  vital  aims  and  spirit  are 
compromised,  or  even  surrendered,  to  the  necessities  for  laying  out  a 
course  of  study  in  such  a  manner  that  one  year's  work  may  fit  externally 
into  that  of  the  next.  Thus  they  part  with  much  of  their  own  distinctive 
and  characteristic  value,  and  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  simple 
additions  to  the  number  of  routine  studies  carried  by  children  and 
teacher.  They  serve  no  new  purpose  of  their  own,  but  add  to  the 
burden  of  the  old.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  when  the  burden  gets  too  great, 
there  is  demand  that  they  be  lopped  off  as  excrescences  upon  the  educa- 
tional system. 

The  matter  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  has  a  precisely  similar 
effect  upon  the. course  of  study.  It  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 
just  what  the  isolation  and  external  combination  already  alluded  to  are 
from  the  side  of  the  teacher.  The  things  of  the  spirit  do  not  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  that  kind  of  external  inspection  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  examination.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  exact  quantitative 
measurement.  Technical  proficiency,  acquisition  of  skill  and  information, 
present  much  less  difficulty.  So  again  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  those 
traditional  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  which  permit  most  readily 
of  a  mechanical  treatment  —  upon  the  three  R's  and  upon  the  facts  of 
external  classification  in  history  and  science,  matters  of  formal  technique 
in  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training.  Continuity,  order,  must  be 
somehow  maintained  —  if  not  the  order  and  method  of  the  spirit,  then  at 
least  of  external  conditions.  Nothing  is  gained  by  throwing  everything 
into  chaos.  In  this  sense  the  conservative  is  thoroly  right  when  he  insists 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  established  traditions  of  the  school  as 
regards  the  tests  of  the  pupil's  ability  and  preparation  for  promotion. 
He  fails,  however,  to  recognize  the  other  alternative :  that  the  loose- 
ness and  confusion,  the  vagueness  in  accomplishment  and  in  test  of 
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accomplishment  of  which  he  complains,  may  be  due,  not  to  the  new 
studies  themselves,  but  to  the  unfit  conditions  under  which  they  operate. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  at  present  the  teacher  is  hardly 
enabled  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  educative  process  as  a  whole,  and 
accordingly  is  reduced  to  adding  together  the  various  external  bits  into 
which  that  unity  is  broken.  We  get  exactly  the  same  result  when  we 
consider  the  way  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  determined.  The  fact 
that  this  is  fixed  by  board  of  education,  superintendent,  or  supervisor,  by 
a  power  outside  the  teacher  in  the  class-room  who  alone  can  make  that 
course  of  study  a  living  reality,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  concealed.  It 
is,  however,  comparatively  easy  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  tremendous 
import  of  this  fact.  As  long  as  the  teacher,  who  is  after  all  the  only  real 
educator  in  the  school  system,  has  no  definite  and  authoritative  position 
io  shaping  the  course  of  study,  that  is  likely  to  remain  an  external  thing 
to  be  externally  applied  to  the  child. 

A  school  board  or  a  superintendent  can  lay  out  a  course  of  study 
down  to  the  point  of  stating  exactly  the  number  of  pages  of  text-books  to 
be  covered  in  each  year,  each  term  and  month  of  the  year.  It  may  pre- 
scribe the  exact  integers  and  fraction  of  integers  with  which  the  child 
shall  make  scholastic  acquaintance  during  any  period  of  his  instruction ; 
it  may  directly  or  indirectly  define  the  exact  shapes  to  be  reproduced  in 
drawing,  or  mention  the  exact  recipes  to  be  followed  in  cooking.  Doubt- 
less the  experience  of  the  individual  teacher  who  makes  the  connections 
between  these  things  and  the  life  of  the  child  will  receive  incidental 
attention  in  laying  out  these  courses.  But,  so  long  as  the  teacher  has  no 
definite  voice,  the  attention  will  be  only  incidental ;  and,  as  a  further 
consequence,  the  average  teacher  will  give  only  incidental  study  to  the 
problems  involved.  If  his  work  is  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions imposed  upon  him,  then  his  time  and' thought  must  be  absorbed  in 
the  matter  of  execution.  There  is  no  motive  for  interest,  of  a  thoroly 
vital  and  alert' sort,  in  questions  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  child  growth.  He  may  be 
called  upon  by  official  requirements,  or  the  pressure  of  circumstance,  to 
be  a  student  of  pedagogical  books  and  journals  ;  but  conditions  Velieve 
him  of  the  necessity  of  being  a  student  of  the  most  fundamental  educa- 
tional problems  in  their  most  urgent  reality. 

The  teacher  needs  to  study  the  mechanics  of  successfully  carrying 
into  effect  the  prescribed  matter  of  instruction ;  he  does  not  have  to 
study  that  matter  itself,  or  its  educative  bearing.  Needless  to  say,  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  actual  course  of  study  is  to  emphasize  the  thought 
and  time  given  to  those  subjects,  and  phases  of  subjects,  where  there  is 
most  promise  of  success  in  doing  the  exact  things  prescribed.  The  three 
R's  are  again  magnified,  and  the  technical  and  routine  aspects  of  the 
newer  studies  tend  to  crowd  out  those   elements  that  give  them  their 
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deeper  significance  in  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Since,  however,  the 
school  must  have  relief  from  monotony,  must  have  "  interest,"  must  have 
diversification  and  recreation,  these  studies  become  too  easily  tools  for 
the  introduction  of  the  supposedly  necessary  excitement  and  amusement 
of  the  child.  The  judicious  observer  who  sees  below  the  surface,  but  not 
to  the  foundation,  again  discounts  these  studies.  Meanwhile  the  actual 
efficiency  of  the  three  R's  is  hampered,  and  lessened  by  the  super- 
addition  of  the  new  ways  of  employing  time,  whether  they  be  routine  or 
exciting  in  character. 

It  may  easily  be  said  that  the  class -room  teacher  at  present  is  not 
sufficiently  educated  to  be  intrusted  with  any  part  in  shaping  a  course  of 
study.  I  waive  the  fundamental  question  —  the  question  of  democracy — 
whether  the  needed  education  can  be  secured  without  giving  more  respon- 
sibility even  to  the  comparatively  uneducated.  The  objection  suggests 
another  fundamental  condition  in  our  present  school  procedure — the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  teacher  as  regards  selection  and  appointment. 

The  real  course  of  study  must  come  to  the  child  from  the  teacher. 
What  gets  to  the  child  is  dependent  upon  what  is  in  the  mind  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  teacher,  and  upon  the  way  it  is  in  his  mind.  It  is  thru 
the  teacher  that  the  value  even  of  what  is  contained  in  the  text-book  is 
brought  home  to  the  child ;  just  in  the  degree  in  which  the  teacher's 
understanding  of  the  material  of  the  lessons  is  vital,  adequate,  and  com- 
prehensive, will  that  material  come  to  the  child  in  the  same  form ;  in  the 
degree  in  which  the  teacher's  understanding  is  mechanical,  superficial, 
and  restricted,  the  child's  appreciation  will  be  correspondingly  limited  and 
perverted.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  obviously  futile  to  plan  large  expansions 
of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  beyond  the  education  of  the  teacher.  I 
am  far  from  denying  the  capacity  on  the  part  of  truth  above  and  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  teacher  to  filter  thru  to  the  mind  of  an  aspir- 
ing child ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain  beyond  controversy  that  the 
success  of  the  teacher  in  teaching,  and  of  the  pupil  in  learning,  will 
depend  upon  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  teacher. 

To  put  literature  into  a  course  of  study  quite  irrespective  of  the 
teacher's  personal  appreciation  of  literary  values — to  say  nothing  of 
accurate  discrimination  as  to  the  facts — is  to  go  at  the  matter  from  the 
wrong  end.  To  enact  that  at  a  given  date  all  the  grades  of  a  certain  city 
shall  have  nature  study  is  to  invite  confusion  and  distraction.  It  would 
be  comic  (if  it  were  not  tragic)  to  suppose  that  all  that  is  required 
to  make  music  and  drawing  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  is  to  have 
the  school  board  legislate  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  time  of  the 
pupil,  covering  a  certain  prescribed  ground,  shall  be  given  to  work 
with  pencil  and  paper,  and  to  musical  exercises.  There  is  no  magic 
by  which  these  things  can  pass  over  from  the  printed  page  of  the  school 
manual  to  the  child's  consciousness.     If  the  teacher  has  no  standard  of 
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value  in  relation  to  them,  no  intimate  personal  response  of  feeling  to 
them,  no  conception  of  the  methods  of  art  which  alone  bring  the  child  to 
a  corresponding  intellectual  and  emotional  attitude,  these  studies  will 
remain  what  precisely  they  so  often  are — passing  recreations,  modes  of 
showing  off,  or  exercises  in  technique. 

The  special  teacher  has  arisen  because  of  the  recognition  of  the  inade- 
quate preparation  of  the  average  teacher  to  get  the  best  results  with  these 
newer  subjects.  Special  teaching,  however,  shifts  rather  than  solves  the 
problem.  As  already  indicated,  the  question  is  a  twofold  one.  It  is  a 
question,  not  only  of  what  is  known,  but  of  how  it  is  known.  The  special 
instructor  in  nature  study  or  art  may  have  a  better  command  of  the  what 
— of  the  actual  material  to  be  taught — but  be'  deficient  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  relations  borne  by  that  particular  subject  to  other  forms  of 
experience  in  the  child,  and,  therefore,  to  his  own  personal  growth. 
When  this  is  the  case  we  exchange  King  Log  for  King  Stork.  We  exchange 
an  ignorant  and  superficial  teaching  for  a  vigorous  but  one-sided,  because 
over-specialized,  mode  of  instruction.  The  special  teacher  in  manual 
training  or  what  not,  having  no  philosophy  of  education  —  having,  that  is, 
no  view  of  the  whole  of  which  his  own  subject  is  a  part — isolates  that  study 
and  works  it  out  wholly  in  terms  of  itself.  His  beginning  and  his  end,  as 
well  as  the  intermediate  materials  and  methods,  fall  within  manual  train- 
ing. This  may  give  technical  facility,  but  it  is  not  (save  incidentally) 
education. 

This  is  not  an  attack  upon  special  or  departmental  teaching.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  just  pointed  out  that  this  mode  of  teaching  has  arisen 
absolutely  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  situation.  Since  our  pres- 
ent teachers  are  so  largely  an  outcome  of  the  older  education,  the 
so-called  all-around  teacher  is  for  the  most  part  a  myth.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  can  secure  the  all-around  teacher  merely  by 
instructing  him  in  a  larger  number  of  branches.  In  the  first  place,  human 
capacity  is  limited.  The  person  whose  interests  and  powers  are  all-around 
is  not  as  a  rule  teaching  in  grade  schools.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  great 
scientific,  industrial,  and  political  enterprises  of  civilization.  But  granted 
that  the  average  teacher  could  master  ten  distinct  studies  as  well  as  five, 
it  still  remains  true  that  without  intellectual  organization,  without  definite 
insight  into  the  relation  of  these  studies  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole 
of  life,  without  ability  to  present  them  to  the  child  from  the  standpoint 
of  such  insight,  we  sitnply  add  an  overburdened  and  confused  teacher  to 
the  overburdened  and  confused  child.  In  a  word,  to  make  the  teaching 
in  the  newer  studies  thoroly  effective,  whether  by  specialists  or  by  the 
all-around  teacher,  there  must,  in  addition  to  knowledge  of  the  particu- 
lar branch,  be  sanity,  steadiness,  and  system  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  instructor.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  we  can  carry  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  apart  from  the  education  of  the  teacher. 
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If  I  were  to  touch  upon  certain  other  matters  fundamentally  con- 
nected with  the  problem  of  securing  the  teachers  who  make  the  nominal 
course  of  study  a  reality,  I  should  be  started  upon  an  almost  endless  road. 
However,  we  must  not  pass  on  without  at  least  noticing  that  the  question 
is  one  of  political,  as  well  as  of  intellectual,  organization.  An  adequate 
view  of  the  whole  situation  would  take  into  account  the  general  social 
conditions  upon  which  depends  the  actual  supplying  of  teachers  to  the 
schoolroom.  The  education  of  the  candidate,  of  the  would-be  teacher, 
might  be  precisely  that  outlined  above,  and  yet  it  would  remain,  to  a  large 
extent,  inoperative,  if  the  appointment  of  school-teachers  was  at  the 
mercy  of  personal  intrigue,  political  bargaining,  and  the  effort  of  some 
individual  or  class  to  get  power  in  the  community  thru  manipulation 
of  patronage.  It  is  sentimental  to  suppose  that  any  large  and  decisive 
reform  in  the  course  of  study  can  take  place  as  long  as  such  agencies 
influence  what  actually  comes  in  a  living  way  to  the  life  of  the  child. 

Nor  in  a  more  comprehensive  view  could  we  be  entirely  silent  upon 
the  need  of  commercial  as  well  as  political  reform.  Publishing  com- 
panies afi^ect  not  only  the  text-books  and  apparatus,  the  garb  with  which 
the  curriculum  clothes  itself,  but  also  and  in  direct  fashion  the  course  of 
study  itself.  New  studies  are  introduced  because  some  pushing  firm,  by 
a  happy  coincidence,  has  exactly  the  books  which  are  needed  to  make 
that  study  successful.  Old  studies  which  should  be  entirely  displaced  (if 
there  be  any  logic  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  one)  are  retained 
because  there  is  a  vested  interest  behind  them.  Happy  is  the  large 
school  system  which  is  ^ree  from  the  congestion  and  distraction  arising 
from  just  such  causes  as  these.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  old  and  new  education  as 
if  it  were  purely  an  abstract  and  intellectual  matter. 

But  we  cannot  enter  upon  these  larger  phases.  It  is  enough  if  we 
recognize  the  typical  signs  indicating  the  impossibility  of  separating 
either  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  or  the  problem  of 
its  practical  efficiency  from  intellectual  and  social  conditions  which  at 
first  sight  are  far  removed ;  it  is  enough  if  we  recognize  that  the  question 
of  the  course  of  study  is  a  question  in  the  organization  of  knowledge,  in 
the  organization  of  life,  in  the  organization  of  society.  And,  for  more 
immediate  purposes,  it  is  enough  to  recognize  that  certain  conditions 
imbedded  in  the  present  scheme  of  school  administration  affect  so 
profoundly  results  reached  by  the  newer  studies,  by  manual  training,  art 
and  nature  study,  that  it  is  absurd  to  discuss  the  value  or  lack  of  value  of 
the  latter,  without  taking  these  conditions  into  account.  I  recur  to  my 
original  proposition  :  that  these  studies  are  not  having  their  own  career, 
are  not  exhibiting  their  own  powers,  but  are  hampered  and  compromised 
by  a  school  machinery  originated  and  developed  with  reference  to  quite 
different  ends  and  aims.   The  real  conflict  is  not  between  a  certain  group 
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of  Studies,  the  three  R's,  those  having  to  do  with  the  symbols  and  tools 
of  intellectual  life,  and  other  studies  representing  the  personal  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  but  between  our  professed  ends  and  the  means  we 
are  using  to  realize  these  ends. 

The  popular  assumption,  however,  is  to  the  contrary.  It  is  still  the 
common  belief  (and  not  merely  in  popular  thought,  but  among  those  who 
profess  to  speak  with  authority)  that  the  two  groups  of  studies  are 
definitely  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  aims  and  methods,  in  the  mental 
attitude  demanded  from  the  child,  in  the  kind  of  work  called  for  from 
the  instructor.  It  is  assumed  that  we  have  a  conflict  between  one  group 
of  studies  dealing  only  with  the  forms  and  symbols  of  knowledge,  studies 
to  be  mastered  by  mechanical  drill,  and  between  those  which  appeal  to 
the  vital  concerns  of  child  life  and  afford  present  satisfaction.  This 
assumed  opposition  has  been  so  clearly  stated  in  a  recent  educational 
document  that  I  may  be  pardoned  quoting  at  length : 

In  regard  to  education  we  may  divide  the  faculties  into  two  classes  —  the  doing 
faculties  and  the  thinking  faculties.  By  the  doing  faculties  I  mean  those  mechanical 
habits  which  are  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  are  pure  arts,  such  as  the 
art  of  reading ;  that  of  performing  arithmetical  operations  with  rapidity  and  correctness ; 
that  of  expressing  thoughts  in  legible  characters,  and  in  words  of  grammatical  arrange- 
ment. These  arts  can  only  be  acquired  by  laborious  drilling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  They  require  little  instruction,  but  repetition  until 
they  are  performed  with  ease  and  almost  pleasure.  To  neglect  to  impart  these  habits  is 
to  do  a  great  injury  to  the  child ;  nothing  should  be  substituted  for  them,  though  instruc- 
tion in  other  branches  which  require  more  thought  and  less  art  may  be  mingled  as 
recreations  with  them. 

I  have  never  seen  so  condensed  and  comprehensive  a  statement  of  the 
incompatibility  of  aims  and  method  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  as  is  given 
here.  On  one  side  we  have  "  doing  faculties,"  by  which  is  meant  powers 
of  pure  external  efficiency.  These  find  their  expression  in  what  are 
termed  "arts,"  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  purely  mechanical  habits  — 
sheer  routine  facility.  These  are  acquired  by  continued  drill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  continued  laborious  repetition  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  Thought  is  not  required  in  the  process,  nor  is  the  result  **  instruc- 
tion"—  that  is,  a  real  building  up  of  the  mind;  the  outcome  is  simply 
command  of  powers,  of  value  not  in  themselves,  but  as  tools  of  further 
knowledge,  as  "essential  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge."  The  scheme 
of  contrasting  studies  is  not  so  well  developed.  It  is  made  clear,  however, 
that  they  appeal  to  thought,  not  to  mechanical  habits,  and  that  they 
proceed  by  instruction,  not  by  drill.  It  is  further  implied  that  their 
exercise  is  attended  not  so  much  with  labor  as  with  pleasure  on  the  part 
of  the  child  —  which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  have  a  present 
value  in  the  life  of  the  child,  and  are  not  mere  instrumentalities  of 
further  advancement.  The  situation  as  regards  school  work  is  contained 
in  the  proposition  that  the  mechanical  facilities  based  upon  sheer  drill 
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and  laborious  repetition  must  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  elementary  educa- 
tion, while  the  studies  which  involve  thought,  the  furnishing  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  result  in  a  direct  expansion  of  life,  "may  be  mingled  as  recrea- 
tions." They  may  be  permitted,  in  other  words,  in  the  schoolroom  as  an 
occasional  relief  from  the  laborious  drill  of  the  more  important  studies. 

Here  is  the  dividing  wall.  The  wall  has  been  somewhat  undermined; 
breaches  have  been  worn  in  it ;  it  has,  as  it  were,  been  bodily  pushed 
along  until  the  studies  of  thought,  of  instruction,  and  of  present  satisfaction 
occupy  a  greater  bulk  of  school  time  and  work.  But  the  wail  is  still  there. 
The  mechanical  habits  that  are  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, the  art  of  reading,  of  performing  arithmetical  operations,  and 
of  expressing  thought  legibly  and  grammatically,  are  still  the  serious 
business  of  the  schoolroom.  Nature  study,  manual  training,  music,  and 
art  are  incidents  introduced  because  of  the  interests  they  provide,  because 
they  appeal  to  ability  to  think,  arouse  general  intelligence,  and  add  to 
the  fund  of  information.  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
If  the  results  of  our  present  system  are  not  altogether  and  always  satis- 
factory, shall  we  engage  in  crimination  and  recrimination — setting  the 
old  studies  against  the  new  and  the  new  against  the  old — or  shall  we 
hold  responsible  the  organization,  or  lack  of  organization,  intellectual 
and  administrative,  in  the  school  system  itself?  If  the  old  bottles  will 
not  hold  the  new  wine,  it  is  conceivable  that  we  should  blame  neither  the 
bottles  nor  the  wine,  but  conditions  which  have  brought  the  two  into 
mechanical  and  external  relation  to  each  other. 

If  my  remarks  in  dwelling  upon  the  split  and  contradiction  in  the 
present  situation  appear  to  take  an  unnecessarily  gloomy  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  should  be  remembered  that  this  view  is  optimism  itself  as  com- 
pared with  the  theory  which  holds  that  the  two  groups  of  studies  are 
radically  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  ends,  results,  and  methods.  Such 
a  theory  holds  that  there  is  a  fundamental  contradiction  between  the 
present  and  the  future  needs  of  the  child,  between  what  his  life  requires 
as  immediate  nutritive  material  and  what  it  needs  as  preparation  for  the 
future.  It  assumes  a  fundamental  conflict  between  that  which  nourishes 
the  spirit  of  the  child  and  that  which  affords  the  instrumentalities  of 
social  progress.  The  practical  consequences  are  as  disastrous  as  the 
logical  split  is  complete.  If  the  opposition  be  an  intrinsic  one,  then  the 
present  conflict  and  confusion  in  the  schoolroom  are  permanent  and  not 
transitory.  We  shall  be  forever  oscillating  between  extremes :  now  lend- 
ing ourselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  introduction  of  art  and  music  and 
manual  training,  because  they  give  vitality  to  the  school  work  and  relief  to 
the  child ;  now  querulously  complaining  of  the  evil  results  reached,  and 
insisting  with  all  positiveness  upon  the  return  of  good  old  days  when  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  were  adequately  taught.  Since  by 
the  theory  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  organic  connection,  of  co  operative 
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relation,  between  the  two  types  of  study,  the  relative  position  of  each  in 
the  curriculum  must  be  decided  from  arbitrary  and  external  grounds  ;  by 
the  wish  and  zeal  of  some  strong  man,  or  by  the  pressure  of  temporary 
popular  sentiment.  At  the  best  we  can  get  only  a  compromise ;  at  the 
worst  we  get  a  maximum  of  routine  with  a  halo  of  sentiment  thrown 
about  it,  or  a  great  wish-wash  of  superficiality  covering  up  the  residuum 
of  grind. 

As  compared  with  such  a  view,  the  conception  that  the  conflict  is  not 
inherent  in  the  studies  themselves,  but  arises  from  maladjustment  of 
school  conditions,  from  survival  of  a  mode  of  educational  administration 
that  was  adapted  to  different  ends  from  those  which  now  appeal  to  us,  is 
encouragement  itself.  The  problem  becomes  first  an  intellectual  and  then 
a  practical  one.  Intellectually  what  is  needed  is  a  philosophy  of  organiza- 
tion ;  a  view  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  educative  process  and  educative 
material,  and  of  the  place  occupied  in  this  whole  by  each  of  its  own 
parts.  We  need  to  know  just  what  reading  and  writing  and  number  do 
for  the  present  life  of  the  child,  and  how  they  do  it.  We  need  to  know 
what  the  method  of  mind  is  which  underlies  subject-matter  in  cooking, 
shop-work,  and  nature  study,  so  that  they  may  become  effective  for 
discipline,  and  not  mere  sources  of  present  satisfaction  and  mere  agencies 
of  relief — so  that  they  too  may  become  as  definitely  modes  of  effective 
preparation  for  the  needs  of  society  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
have  ever  been. 

With  our  minds  possessed  by  a  sane  and  coherent  view  of  the  whole 
situation,  we  may  attempt  such  a  gradual,  yet  positive,  modification  of 
existing  procedure  as  will  enable  us  to  turn  theory  into  practice.  Let  us 
not  be  too  precipitate,  however,  in  demanding  light  upon  just  what  to  do 
next.  We  should  remember  that  there  are  times  when  the  most  practical 
thing  is  to  face  the  intellectual  problem,  and  to  get  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  theoretical  factors  involved.  The  existing  situation, 
with  all  its  rigidity  and  all  its  confusion,  will  nevertheless  indicate  plenty 
of  points  of  leverage,  plenty  of  intelligent  ways  of  straightening  things 
out,  to  one  who  approaches  it  with  any  clear  conviction  of  the  ends  he 
wishes  to  reach,  and  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  An  enlightenment  of 
vision  is  the  prerequisite  of  efficiency  in  conduct.  The  conservative  may 
devote  himself  to  the  place  of  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the 
curriculum  so  that  they  shall  vitally  connect  with  the  present  needs  of  the 
child's  life,  and  afford  the  satisfaction  that  always  comes  with  the  fulfill- 
ment, the  expression,  of  present  power.  The  reformer  may  attack  the 
problem,  not  at  large  and  all  over  the  entire  field,  but  at  the  most  promis- 
ing point,  whether  it  be  art  or  manual  training  or  nature  study,  and  con- 
centrate all  his  efforts  upon  educating  alike  the  community,  the  teacher, 
and  the  child  into  the  knowledge  of  fundamental  methods  of  individual 
mind  and  of  community  life  embodied  in  that  study.     All  can  devote 
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themselves  to  the  problem  of  the  better  education  of  the  teacher,  and 
doing  away  with  the  hindrances  to  placing  the  right  teacher  in  the  school- 
room ;  to  the  hindrances  of  continued  growth  after  he  is  placed  there. 
The  American  people  believe  in  education  above  ail  else,  and  when  the 
educators  have  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  what  education  is,  the  com- 
munity will  not  be  slow  in  placing  at  their  disposal  the  equipment  and 
resources  necessary  to  make  their  ideal  a  reality. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  have  intentionally  emphasized  the  obstacles 
to  further  progress,  rather  than  congratulated  you  upon  the  progress 
already  made.  The  anomaly  and  confusion  have,  after  all,  been  of  some 
use.  In  some  respects  the  blind  conflict  of  the  last  two  generations  of 
educational  history  has  been  a  better  way  of  changing  the  conditions  than 
would  have  been  some  wholesale  and  a  priori  rearrangement.  The  forms 
of  genuine  growth  always  come  slowly.  The  struggle  of  the  newer 
studies  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  curriculum,  with  all  the  attendant  con- 
fusion, is  an  experiment  carried  out  on  a  large  scale ;  an  experiment  in 
natural  selection,  in  the  survival  of  the  fit  in  educational  forms. 

Yet  there  must  come  a  time  when  blind  experimentation  is  to  give 
way  to  something  more  directed.  The  struggle  should  bring  out  the 
factors  in  the  problem  so  that  we  can  go  more  intelligently  to  work  in 
its  solution.  The  period  of  blind  striving,  of  empirical  adjustment,  try- 
ing now  this  and  now  that,  making  this  or  that  combination  because  it  is 
feasible  for  the  time  being,  of  advancing  here  and  retreating  there,  of 
giving  headway  now  to  the  instinct  of  progress  and  now  to  the  habit  of 
inertia,  should  find  an  outcome  in  some  illumination  of  vision,  in  some 
clearer  revelation  of  the  realities  of  the  situation.  As  this  comes,  the 
time  grows  ripe  for  scientific  experimentation ;  that  is,  for  a  more  organ- 
ized philosophy  of  experience  in  education,  and  for  a  corresponding 
attempt  to  regulate  conditions  so  as  to  make  actual  the  aims  recognized  as 
desirable.  It  is  uneconomical  to  prolong  the  period  of  conflict  between 
incompatible  tendencies.  It  makes  for  intellectual  hypocrisy  to  suppose 
that  we  are  doing  what  we  are  not  doing.  It  weakens  the  nerve  of  judg- 
ment and  the  fiber  of  action  to  submit  to  conditions  which  prevent  the 
realization  of  aims  to  which  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  devoted. 

My  topic  is  the  situation  as  regards  the  course  of  study.  In  a  some- 
what more  limited  and  precise  view  than  I  have  previously  taken  of  the 
situation,  I  believe  we  are  now  nearing  the  close  of  the  time  of  tentative, 
blind,  empirical  experimentation;  that  we  are  close  to  the  opportunity  of 
planning  our  work  on  the  basis  of  a  coherent  philosophy  of  experience 
and  of  the  relation  of  school  studies  to  that  experience;  that  we  can 
accordingly  take  up  steadily  and  wisely  the  effort  of  changing  school 
conditions  so  as  to  make  real  the  aims  that  command  the  assent  of  intel- 
ligence. 
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The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  have  for  its  object  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  educational  questions  of  general  interest  and  public  importance,  and  the 
presentation,  thru  printed  reports,  of  the  substance  of  the  discussions,  and  the  conclusions 
fonnulated.  It  shall  be  its  object  to  reach  and  disseminate  correct  thinking  on  educa- 
tional questions ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Council,  in  conducting 
its  discussions,  to  de6ne  and  state  with  accuracy  the  different  views  and  theories  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and,  secondly,  to  discover  and  represent  fairly  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  each  theory  or  view,  so  far  as  to  show,  as  completely  as  possible,  the 
genesis  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  in  pursuance  of 
this  object,  to  encourage  from  all  its  members  the  most  careful  statement  of  differences  in 
opinion,  together  with  the  coropletest  statement  of  grounds  for  the  same.  It  shall  further 
require  the  careful  preservation  and  presentation  of  the  individual  differences  of  opinion, 
whenever  grounds  have  been  furnished  for  the  same  by  members  of  the  Council.  It  shall 
invite  the  freest  discussion  and  embody  the  new  suggestions  developed  by  such  discus- 
sions. Any  member  making  such  suggestion  or  objection  may  put  in  writing  his  view, 
and  the  grounds  therefor,  and  furnish  the  same  to  the  secretary  for  the  records  of  the 
Council.  It  shall  prepare,  thru  its  president,  an  annual  report  to  the  National  Educational 
Association,  setting  forth  the  questions  considered  by  the  Council  during  the  previous 
year,  and  placing  before  the  association,  in  succinct  form,  the  work  accomplished.  It 
shall  embody  in  this  report  a  survey  of  those  educational  topics  which  seem  to  call  for 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  association.  The  Council  shall  appoint,  out  of  its  own 
number,  committees  representing  the  several  departments  of  education,  and  thereby 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  opinion  among  its  members  on  such  special  topics  as  demand 
the  attention  of  the  profession  or  of  the  public. 

ARTICLE  I— MEMBERSHIP 

1.  The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  consist  of  sixty  members,  selected  from 
the  membership  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Any  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation identified  with  educational  work  is  eligible  to^membership  in  the  Council,  and 
after  the  first  election  such  membership  shall  continue  for  six  years,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  In  the  year  1885  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  eight  members  —  four  members 
for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  two  years ;  and  the  Council  shall  elect  eight 
members — five  members  for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  one  for  two  years;  and 
annually  thereafter  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  five  members  and  the  Council  five 
members,  each  member,  with  the  exception  hereinafter  provided  for  (section  5),  to  serve 
six  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

3.  The  annual  election  of  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  association.    If  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  fail,  for  any 
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reason,  to  fill  its  quota  of  members  annually,  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  fiJ 
the  Council. 

4.  The  term  of  service  of  the  several  members  of  the  Council  chosen  at  tl 
election  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

5.  The  absence  of  a  member  from  two  consecutive  annual  meetings  of  the  ( 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  resignation  of  membership,  and  the  Council  si 
vacancies  caused  by  absence  from  the  Council  as  herein  defined,  as  well  as  vat 
caused  by  death  or  resignation,  for  the  unexpired  term.  All  persons  who  have  be 
to  the  Council  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  their  membership,  become  honorary  me 
with  the  privilege  of  attending  its  regular  sessions,  and  participating  in  its  discu 
No  state  shall  be  represented  in  the  Council  by  more  than  eight  members. 

ARTICLE  II  — QUALIFICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

All  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  either  life  or  active  members  of  the  N 
Educational  Association. 

ARTICLE  III— MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  the  same  place 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  at  least  two  days  prev: 
this  meeting.  There  may  be  special  meetings  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the  call 
Executive  Committee,  but  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  shall  be  entirely  vol 
A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi 
any  meeting,  whether  regular  or  calfed  ;  but  any  less  number,  exceeding  eight  me 
may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  regular  annual  meet 
defined  in  this  article. 

ARTICLE  IV— THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time,  undertake  to  initiate,  conduct,  and  gu 
thoro  investigation  of  important  educational  questions  originating  in  the  Council ; 
conduct  like  investigations  originating  in  the  National  Educational  Association, 
of  its  departments,  and  requiring  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

ARTICLE  V— THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  Aj 

EXPERTS 

In  the  appointments  of  special  committees,  and  in  the  selection  of  writei 
speakers,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  Council  to  appoint  such  experts,  whethei 
bers  of  the  Council  or  not,  as  are  deemed  best  qualified  to  conduct  investigations. 

ARTICLE  VI— THE  PROGRAM 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  Council  to  prepare,  with  the  ass! 
and  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  such  a  program  for  the  annual  meet 
shall  realize  as  fully  as  practicable  the  purposes  for  which  the  Council  was  org 
and  exists. 

ARTICLE  VII  — STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1.  There  shall  be  three  standing  committees :  an  Executive  Committee,  a  Con 
on  Membership,  and  a  Committee  on  Educational  Progress. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Couni 
of  three  other  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  one  new  n 
may  be  chosen  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1899. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  an  annual  px 
by  selecting,  whenever  feasible,  subjects  for  investigation,  and  appointing  commit 
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coodoct  such  investigations.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  contained  in  this  constitution  referring  to  volunteer  and  invited  papers. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  a  place  on  the  program  for 
the  report  on '  any  investigation  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  National  Educational 
Associaition  or  its  departments. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Council 
and  six  other  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  two  vacancies  may 
be  filled  every  year,  beginning  with  i89<9. 

5.  There  shall  be  appointed  annually  a  committee  of  one  to  submit,  at  the  next 
meeting,  a  report  on  "  Educational  Progress  During  the  Past  Year,"  in  which  a  survey  of 
the  important  movements  and  events  in  education  during  the  preceding  year  is  given. 
This  committee  need  not  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  VIU— THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL    * 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  further  the  objects  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  "round  table" 

character. 

ARTICLE  IX  — AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  reg^ar  meeting  of  the  Council,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  any  provision  may  be  waived  at  any  regular 
meeting  by  unanimous  consent 

By-laws  not  in  violation  of  this  constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 

the  Council. 


OFFICERS,  STANDING  COMMITTEES,  MEMBERS 


OFFICERS  FOR  1900-1901 

CHARLES  M.  JORDAN Minneapolis,  Minn President 

Miss  BETTIE  A.  DUTTON Cleveland,  O Vice-President 

JH.PH1LUPS Birmingham,  Ala Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  President,  ex  officio 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal Term  expires  in  190X 

Nidiolas  Murray  Batler,  New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  in  1903 

Joseph  Swain,  Bloomington,  Ind. Term  expires  in  1903 


OFFICERS  FOR  i90i>i902 

J-H-PHILUPS    Birmingham,  Ala President 

■"•MARY  E.N1CHOLSON Indianapolis,  Ind Vice-President 

J- *■•  MILLSPAUGH Winona,  Minn Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  President,  ex  officio 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  in  1902 

Joseph  Swain,  Bloomington,  Ind Term  expires  in  1903 

Ridiard  G.  Boone,  Cincinnati,  O Term  expires  in  1904 
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reason,  to  fill  its  quota  of  members  annually,  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Council. 

4.  The  term  of  service  of  the  several  members  of  the  Council  chosen  at  the  first 
election  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

5.  The  absence  of  a  member  from  two  consecutive  annual  meetings  of  the  Council 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  resignation  of  membership,  and  the  Council  shall  fill 
vacancies  caused  by  absence  from  the  Council  as  herein  defined,  as  well  as  vacancies 
caused  by  death  or  resignation,  for  the  unexpired  term.  All  persons  who  have  belonged 
to  the  Council  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  their  membership,  become  honorary  members, 
with  the  privilege  of  attending  its  regular  sessions,  and  participating  in  its  discussions. 
No  state  shall  be  represented  in  the  Council  by  more  than  eight  members. 

ARTICLE  II  — QUALIFICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

All  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  either  life  or  active  members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

ARTICLE  III  — MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  the  same  place  as  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  at  least  two  days  previous  to 
this  meeting.  There  may  be  special  meetings  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  shall  be  entirely  voluntary. 
A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at 
any  meeting,  whether  regular  or  calfed  ;  but  any  less  number,  exceeding  eight  members, 
may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  regular  annual  meeting,  as 
defined  in  this  article. 

ARTICLE  IV— THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time,  undertake  to  initiate,  conduct,  and  guide  the 
thoro  investigation  of  important  educational  questions  originating  in  the  Council ;  also  to 
conduct  like  investigations  originating  in  the  National  Educational  Association,  or  any 
of  its  departments,  and  requiring  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

ARTICLE  V  — THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  AND 

EXPERTS 

In  the  appointments  of  special  committees,  and  in  the  selection  of  writers  and 
speakers,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  Council  to  appoint  such  experts,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  or  not,  as  are  deemed  best  qualified  to  conduct  investigations. 

ARTICLE  VI  — THE  PROGRAM 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  Council  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance 
and  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  such  a  program  for  the  annual  meeting  as 
shall  realize  as  fully  as  practicable  the  purposes  for  which  the  Council  was  organized 
and  exists. 

ARTICLE  VII  — STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1.  There  shall  be  three  standing  committees :  an  Executive  Committee,  a  Committee 
on  Membership,  and  a  Committee  on  Educational  Progress. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Council  and 
of  three  other  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  one  new  member 
may  be  chosen  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1899. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  an  annual  program 
by  selecting,  whenever  feasible,  subjects  for  investigation,  and  appointing  committees  to 
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conduct  sach  inyestigations.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  carry 
oat  the  provisions  contained  in  this  constitution  referring  to  volunteer  and  invited  papers. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  a  place  on  the  program  for 
the  report  on  any  investigation  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  National  Educational 
Association  or  its  departments. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Council 
and  six  other  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  two  vacancies  may 
be  filled  every  year,  beginning  with  1899. 

5.  There  shall  be  appointed  annually  a  committee  of  one  to  submit,  at  the  next 
meeting,  a  report  on  "  Educational  Progress  During  the  Past  Year,"  in  which  a  survey  of 
the  important  movements  and  events  in  education  during  the  preceding  year  is  given. 
This  committee  need  not  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  VIII— THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL    ' 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  further  the  objects  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  "round  table" 
character. 

ARTICLE  IX  —  AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  any  provision  may  be  waived  at  any  regular 
meetmg  by  unanimous  consent 

By-laws  not  in  violation  of  this  constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Council. 


OFFICERS,  STANDING  COMMITTEES,  MEMBERS 


OFFICERS  FOR  1900-1901 

CHARLES  M.JORDAN Minneapolis,  Minn President 

Misf  BETTIE  A.  DUTTON Cleveland,  O Vice-President 

J'H.  PHILLIPS Binningham,  Ala. Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  President,  ex  officio 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal Term  expires  in  1901 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  in  XQoa 

Joseph  Swain,  Bloomington,  Ind. Term  expires  in  1903 


OFFICERS  FOR  1901-1902 

J.H.  PHILLIPS    ..       Birmingham,  Ala President 

Mi$8  MARY  E.  NICHOLSON Indianapolis,  Ind Vice-President 

J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH Winona,  Minn Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  President,  ex  officio 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  in  1902 

Joseph  Swain,  Bloomington,  Ind Term  expires  in  1903 

Ridiard  G.  Boone,  Cincinnati,  O Term  expires  in  1904 
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OFFICERS  FOR  igoi-i()02  — continued 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

The  President,  ex  officio 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo Term  expires  in  1903 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Baltimore,  Md Term  expires  in  xgo^ 

W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  in  1905 

£.  £.  White,  Columbus,  O Term  expires  in  1905 

Vacant  by  reason  of  non-election Term  expires  in  1907 

L.  D.  Harvey,  Madison,  Wis Term  expires  in  1907 


MEMBERS 

Note  :    The  letter  '*  A  *'  following  a  name  denotes  that  the  member  is  of  the  class  elected  by  the  asso- 


ciation ;  the  letter  "  C,"  by  the  Council. 

Ttrm  expires 

•Charles  F.  Thwing ,  Cleveland,  O A  1902 

•Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111 A  1902 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  New  Orleans,  La.  . .  A  1903 

•Charles  M.  Jordan,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ..  A  190a 

•J.  F.  Millspaugh,  Winona,  Minn A  1902 

•W.  M.  Davidson,  Topeka,  Kan C  1909 

E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati,  O C  1902 

*0.  T.  Corson.  Columbus,  O  C  1909 

•James  E.  Russell,  New  York,  N.  V C  1902 

•Oliver  S.  Westcott,  Chicago,  111 C  1902 

•W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C A  1903 

•C.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y A  1903 

•William  R.  Harper,  Chicago,  111 A  1903 

•George  J.  Ramsey,  Richmond,  Va A  1903 

Charles  R.  Skinner,  Albany,  N.  Y A  1903 

•Charles  C.  Rounds,  New  York,  N.  Y C  1903 

•L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O C  1903 

•Elmer  E.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal C  1903 

•W.  H.  Black,  Marshall,  Mo C  1903 

^Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  N.  Y.  C  1903 

•Richard  G.  Boone,  Cincinnati,  O. A  1904 

•F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo A  1904 

•L.  D.  Harvey,  Madison,  Wis A  xq/o^ 

•L.  H.  Halsey,  Oshkosh,  Wis A  1904 

•Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb A  1904 

•Francis  W.  Parker.  Chicago,  111 C  1904 

•Mrs.  Josephine  Heermans,  Kans.  City,  Mo.  C  1904 

•James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Baltimore,  Md C  1904 

John  Dewey,  Chicago,  111 C  1904 

•N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  111 C  1904 


Ttrm  expires 

•W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky A  1905 

•Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston,  Mass A  1905 

•I.  C.  McNeill,  West  Superior,  Wis A  1905 

•E.  Oram  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa A  1905 

*J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo A  1905 

•Reuben  S.  Bingham,  Tacoma,  Wash. C  1905 

•Joseph  Swain,  Bloomington,  Ind C  190s 

•Nathan  C.  Sduieffer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    ...  C  1905 

•Lewis  C.  Greenlee,  Denver,  Colo C  1905 

•Z.  X.  Snyder,  Greeley,  Colo C  1905 

•James  A.  Foshay ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal A  1906 

•J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala A  1906 

Emerson  E.  White,  Columbus,  O A  1906 

•James  H.  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo A  1906 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Waco,  Tex A  1906 

•Lucia  Stickney,  Cleveland,  O C  1906 

•Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn C  1906 

•Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo C  1906 

•J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind C  1906 

•Frank  A.  Hill,  Boston,  Mass C  1906 

•James  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J A  1907 

•Augustus  S.  Downing,  New  York,  N.  Y . .  A  1907 

•A.  R.  Taylor,  Decatur,  III A  1907 

•Charles  D.  Mclver,  Greensboro,  N.  C A  1907 

•R.  B.  Fulton,  University,  Miss. A  1907 

George  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  III. C  1907 

•Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Qeveland,  O C  1907 

•Charies  H.  Keyes,  Hartford,  Conn C  1907 

•Edward  R.  Shaw,  New  York,  N.  Y C  1907 

•William  F.  King,  Mt.  Vernon,  la C  1907 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Earl  Barnes,  London,  England. 
William  N.  Barringer,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Newton  Bateman,  Galesburg,  111. 
D.  Bemiss,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Albert  G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Anna  C.  Brackett,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  E.  Bradley,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  L.  Bryan,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
John  T.  Buchanan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Matthew  H.  Buckham,  Burlington,  Vt. 
David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
James  H.  Canfield,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Clara  Conway,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
John  W.  Cook,  De  Kalb,  lU. 


•  Present  at  the  Council  sessions  at  Detroit,  1901. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS— ^^«/i>i«^^ 


William  J.  Corthell,  Goriuun,  Me. 
J.  L.  M.  Cony,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  DeGarmo,  Idtacn,  N.  Y. 
V.  C.  DibUe,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
John  W.  Dickinaoa,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  Champaign,  HI. 
John  Eaton,  Washington,  D.  C 
Charles  W.  Eliot*  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Wniiam  W.  Fohrell,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 
W.  R.  Ganvtt,  Nashrille,  Tenn. 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  C.  Greeoough,  Westfield,  Mass. 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  Dayton,  O. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Woioester,  Maas. 
Pan]  H.  Hanns,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Walter  L.  Hervey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edwin  C  Hewett,  Normal,  111. 
J.  George  Hodgins,  T<m»to,  Canada. 
Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
James  H.  Hooae,  Pftsadena,  Cal. 
George  W.  Howiaon,  San  Frandsoo,  Cal. 
James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Thomas  Hunter,  New  York,  N.  Y.^ 
Ellen  Hyde,  Farmington,  Mass. 
E.  J,  James,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  S.  Joynes,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
DaTJd  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis,  Mian. 
Thomas  Kirklaad,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
James  MacAlister,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Albert  P.  Marble,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fnmds  A.  March,  Easton,  Pa« 
LillJe  J.  Martin,  San  Frandsoo,  Cal. 
WiUiam  H.  Maxwell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  A.  McMnrry,  De  Kalb,  lU. 
Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Washington,  D.  C 
Uaioel  Moss,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
William  A.  Mowry,  Hy«le  Park,  Mass. 


Mary  E.  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
John  M.  Ordway,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Warren  D.  Parker,  Madison,  Wis. 
W.  H.  Payne,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Selim  H.  Peabody,  Chicago,  111. 
John  B.  Peaslee,  Cincinnati,  O. 
William  F.  Phelps.  Duluth,  Minn. 
Josiah  L.  Pickard,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Edward  T.  Pierce,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
William  B.  Powell,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson,  Miss. 
John  T.  Prince,  Boston,  Mass. 
Frank  Rigler;  Portland,  Ore. 
William  H.  Ruff ner,  Lexington,  Va. 
Ellen  C.  Sabin,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    ' 
Henry  Sabln,  Des  Moines,  la. 
J.  G.  Schurman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
H.  H.  Seerley,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
H.  E.  Shepard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edgar  A.  Singer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Euler  B.  Smith,  Athens,  Ga. 
Homer  B.  Sprague,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
J.  W.  Steams,  Madison,  Wis. 
Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Grace  Bibb  Sudborough,  Omaha,  Neb. 
John  Swett,  Martinez,  Cal. 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I. 
W.  R.  Thigpen,  Savannah,  Ga. 
H.  S.  Thompson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  S.  Thompson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Arnold  Tompkins,  Chicago,  111. 
Julia  S.  Tutwiler,  Livingstone,  Ala. 
Delta  L.  Williams,  Delaware,  O. 
J.  Onnond  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lightner  Witmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  K.  WoUe,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS 


Robert  AUyn 1894 

Isnel  W.  Andrews 1888 

Jotei^i  Bakhria  •    >^ 

Heary  Baraaid 1900 

Norman  A.  Calkins 1895 

Aaron  L.Chqnn 1893 

N.  R.H.  Dawnon 1895 

LarkinDnntoa 1899 

Samuel  S.  Greeae 1883 

JohaM.  Gregory 1898 

George  T.  Fairchild 190X 

Daaie]B.Hagar 1896 

John  Hancock X89X 

William  D.  Heakle 1889 

Elnathan  E.  Higbee 1889 

BorkeA.  Hiasdale 1900 

Geoige  Howland 1893 

JohnS.  Irwia X90x 

HcmyN.  James 190X 


H.  S.  Jones 

Merrick  Lyon 

James  McCosh 

M.A.NeweU 

Btrdseye  G.  Northrop 

Edward  Olney 

Gustavus  J.  Orr 

S.S.Parr 

John  D.  Philbrick 

Matilda  S.  Cooper  Poucher. 

Zalmon  Richards 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff 

James  A.  Smart 

R.  W.  Stevenson 

EliT.  Tappan 

Charles  O.  Thompson 

James  P.  Wickersham 

S.G.WlUlams 


xgoo 

1888 

X894 

1893 

,x898 

x886 

.x888 

,1900 

.X885 

.1900 

.X899 

.X899 

.X900 

,x893 

.x888 

.X885 

.X89X 

.  X900 
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SECRETARY'S   MINUTES- 


FIRST  DAY 


FIRST  SESSION.— Monday,  July  8,  1901,  9  a.  m. 

The  Council  met  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  and  was  called  to  order  at  the 
appointed  hour  by  President  Charles  M.  Jordan. 

After  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Cora  Cross,  United  States  Commissioner  William  T. 
Harris  presented  a  paper  on  "Isolation  in  the  School  —  tiow  it  Hinders  and  How  it 
Helps." 

Discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  Miss  Ella  F.  Young,  of  Chicago,  and  contin- 
ued by  Francis  W.  Parker,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Aaron  Gove,  John  W. 
Cook,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Monday,  July  8,  2  p.  m. 

The  Council  reconvened  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium. 

After  a  violin  solo  by  Miss  Margaret  Street,  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  California,  presented 

a  paper  on  "  Educational  Progress  During  the  Past  Year." 

The  president  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations : 

L.  H.  Jones,  of  Ohio.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 

F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  of  MsMachuaetti. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  3:45  P.  M.,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  boat  ride  courte- 
ously extended  to  the  members  of  the  Council  and  officers  of  the  association  by  the  citizens 

of  Detroit. 

THIRD  SESSION.—  Monday,  July  8,  8  p.  m. 

The  Council  reconvened  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium. 

After  a  musical  selection  by  a  quartet.  President  James  B.  Angell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  delivered  an  address  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

The  quartet  rendered  another  selection,  "  Beyond  the  Smiling  and  the  Weeping." 

Addresses  in  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  were  then  presented 
as  follows : 

1.  "The  Establishment  of  the  Office  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education," 
by  United  States  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris. 

2.  "  Henry  Barnard's  Influence  in  the  Establishment  of  Normal  Schools,"  by  E. 
Oram  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  "The  Influence  of  Henry  Barnard  on  Schools  in  the  West,"  by  Newton  C. 
Dougherty,  of  Illinois. 

4.  "  Henry  Barnard's  Home  Life,  and  His  Work  and  Influence  upon  Education  as 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,"  by  Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  Connecticut. 

5.  "  Henry  Barnard  as  an  Educational  Critic,"  by  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  Illinois. 

I  SECOND  DAY.— Tuesday,  July  9,  9  a.  m. 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  the  appointed  hoar. 

After  a  cornet  solo,  papers  were  presented  on  *'  Lessons  of  the  Educational  Exhibit 
at  Paris,"  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  J.  Howard  Rogers,  of  New  York,  director  of  education  and  social 
economy,  United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  papers  were  discussed 
by  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Cloudesley  S.  H.  Brereton,  of 
Melton  Constable,  England. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  University  was  then  submitted  by  the 
chairman.  President  W.  R.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  report  was  dis- 
cussed by  President  James  H.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  ex-Governor  John  W. 
Hoyt,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York. 

President  Swain  of  the  University  of  Indiana  offered  the  following  resolution  and 
moved  its  adoption.    Seconded  : 

X.  That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received  and  the  committee  discharged. 

a.  That  the  Natimtal  Council  of  Education  hereby  reaffirms  the  declarations  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in'tavor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 

Dr.  Angell,  being  called  upon,  stated  that  he  had  attended  one  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  signing  the  committee's  report  that  in  his  opinion 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  working 
Oat  so  important  an  undertaking  as  that  upon  which  the  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  report. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Northmp,  trustee  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Association,  favored 
accepting  the  committee's  report,  not  as  presenting  the  best  possible  plan,  but  as  pre- 
senting a  plan  that  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  establishing  a  national  uni- 
versity. If  he  could  not  get  the  ideal  thing  at  once,  he  favored  accepting  the  next  best 
thing  rather  than  standing  still  and  refusing  everything  except  in  a  certain  form. 

Mr.  Keyes  favored  Mr.  Swain's  motion,  saying  that  it  saves  us  from  expressing  oppo- 
sition to  a  national  university,  and  leaves  us  free  to  take  whatever  measures  may  com- 
mend themselves  to  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Pearse,  of  Omaha,  thought  that  the  Council  is  not  ready  to  take  a  position 
adverse  to  a  national  university,  and  he  therefore  favored  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Swain. 

The  motion,  being  put  to  vote,  was  adopted,  twenty-two  to  four. 

THIRD  DAY.— Thursday,  July  ii,  2 :  30  p.  m. 

The  Council  met  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium,  and  enjoyed  a  vocal  solo  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  Standart. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  then  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  Ideal 
School."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado  ;  J.  M.  Green- 
wood, of  Missouri ;  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  Illinois ;  J.  W.  Cook,  of  Illinois ;  and  Miss 
Stickney,  of  Ohio. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  special  Committee  on  Investigations 
and  Appropriations,  submitted  a  communication  from  the  Board  of  Directors  regarding 
the  appropriation  of  ^200  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  committee  to  collect  information 
concerning  the  progress,  means,  and  results  of  consolidating  rural  schools.  The  commu- 
nication was  referred  to  the  special  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

FOURTH  DAY.— Friday,  July  12,  2 :  30  p.  m. 

The  Council  convened  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium,  and  was  opened  by  a  vocal 
solo  by  Miss  Esther  St.  John. 

A  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Temperance  Associa- 
tion was  then  submitted  by  the  president,  which,  on  motion,  was  received  and  ordered 
eied. 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee  on  High-School  Statistics  was  then  read  by  the 
chairman,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri.  A  motion  was  made  by  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Ohio, 
that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  committee  continued,  to  report  next  year.  After 
some  discussion  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Gove,  Greenwood,  and  Brown,  the  motion  prevailed. 

Chairman  Greenwood  of  the  special  Committee  on  Appropriations  then  presented 
the  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  advisory  action: 
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Resolvedy  That  the  sum  of  $9oo,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  herri>y  is.  appropri- 
ated to  defray  the  necessary  clerical  expenses  of  the  committee  named  by  a  round  table  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  to  collect  informatiob  re^rding  the  progress,  means,  and  results  of  consolidating  rural 
schools ;  provided  that  all  bills  against  this  appropriation  shall ,be  certified  as  correct  by  the  chairman  of  the 

committee  aforesaid. 

J.  M.  Grbbnwood,  Chairman, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butlbr. 

Augustus  L.  Dowkinc. 

L.  D.  Hakvky. 

The  following  substitute,  presented  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York, 

was  adopted  : 

Rtsolved^  That  the  Council  expresses  its  sympathy  with,  and  approval  of,  the  movement  for  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  school  districts  and  the  transportation  of  children  to  central  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essays  on  School  Hygiene  was  then  sub- 
mitted by  its  chairman,  A.  R.  Taylor,  as  follows  : 

To  tkt  Mtmbtrs  of  the  National  Council  of  Education: 

At  the  Chattanooga  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  a  Committee  on  School  Hygiene 
was  appointed.  That  committee,  thru  its  chairman,  W.  T.  Harris,  made  a  brief  report  at  the  meeting  of 
that  department  at  Columbus,  in  February,  X899.  By  request,  the  report  was  also  read  before  the  Council  at 
the  meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  in  June  of  the  same  year.  It  proposed  the  offering  of  prizes  for  essays  on  heat- 
ing, lighting,  seating,  and  ventilation.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  approved,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  general  association  appropriated  $x,90o  for  prises.  Four  first  prices  of  $900  each, 
and  four  second  prizes  of  $xoo  each,  on  the  subjects  designated,  were  authorized. 

The  conduct  of  this  competitive  contest  was  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  W.  T.  Harris, 
W.  T.  King,  Aaron  Gove,  George  P.  Brown,  and  A.  R.  Taylor.  This  committee  adopted  suitable  regula- 
tions for  the  competition  and  issued  several  thousand  copies  of  a  circular,  which  were  mailed  to  superintendents, 
principals,  school-supply  houses,  health  boards,  sanitary  experts,  educational  and  scientific  journals,  and  to 
the  general  press. 

Dr.  Mowry,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass. ;  Principal  W.  E.  Wilson,  of  EUensbuxg,  Washington ;  and  Principal 
John  R.  Kirk«  of  Rirksville,  Mo.,  were  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  essays  submitted. 

The  result  shows  that  little  interest  was  awakened,  for  scarcely  a  dozen  essays,  few  of  those  being  of  any 
merit,  were  submitted.  The  regulations  of  the  competition  reserved  the  right  of  the  committee  to  reject  all 
manuscripts,  if  they  were  found  to  be  inferior.  The  judges  were  unanimous  in  reporting  that  in  their  estima- 
tion no  essay  submitted  is  worthy  the  award  of  a  first  prize  and  of  publication  by  the  association. 

Your  committee  regrets  this  outcome  of  its  efforts  to  secure  the  desired  essays.  We  are  pleased,  however, 
to  note  the  appearance  of  several  meritorious  books  on  the  general  subject  of  school  hygiene,  and  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  emphasis  now  given  to  the  need  for  an  authoritative  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  various  prob- 
lems involved  may  soon  result  in  a  treatise  meeting  the  ideals  set  forth  in  the  report  to  the  Department  of 

Superintendence. 

Req>ectfully  submitted, 

July  za,  1901.  A.  R.  Taylor,  Chairman, 

W.  F.  King. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

Aaron  Gcvr. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  thru  its  chairman,  L.  H.  Jones,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education  : 

Your  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following  recommendations: 

For  President— J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Alabama. 

For  Vice-President — Miss  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  of  Indiana. 

For  Secretary — J.  F.  Millspaugh,  of  Minnesota. 

For  Member  of  Executive  Committee  —  Superintendent  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Ohio. 

For  Members  of  Committee  on  Membership  —  Superintendent  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Maiyland;  Super- 
intendent L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin. 

(Signed)       L.  H.  Jotrss. 

Cras.  B.  Gilrrrt. 

Frank  A.  Fttspatrick. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Membership : 

To  the  National  Council: 

Your  committee  respectfully  submits  the  following  lunninatioas : 
George  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  111.,  to  succeed  himself. 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  Hartford.  Conn.,  to  succeed  himself. 
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William  F.  Rioe,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  to  nicoeed  himself. 

Bettie  A.  Dntton,  Clereland,  O.,  to  succeed  herself. 

AH  of  the  aboive  for  the  full  term,  six  years. 

Edward  R.  Shaw,  of  New  York,  to  succeed  William  B.  Powell,  full  term. 

John  Dewey,  Chicago,  111.,  to  succeed  the  late  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  term  to  expire  1904. 

Z.  X.  Snyder,  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  to  succeed  Edward  T.  Pierce,  term  to  expire  1905. 

C.  H.  Kkybs. 

J.  M.  Grksnwood. 

J.  H.  Van  Sicklk. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

After  a  roll-call  of  the  Council,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  forty-nine  members  had 
been  present  at  its  sessions,  the  president  announced  adjournment  sine  die, 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Secretary, 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


ISOLATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL— HOW  IT  HINDERS  AND 

HOW  IT  HELPS 

W.    T.    HARRIS,   UNITED   STATES    COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION 

One  of  the  earliest  points  at  which  educational  reform  begins  to 
attack  whatever  it  finds  to  be  established  as  the  order  of  school  education 
for  its  day  is  the  isolation  of  the  work  of  instruction  and  discipline  from 
the  home  life  of  the  child. 

There  is  a  separation  more  or  less  abrupt  between  the  occupations 
within  the  home  and  those  in  the  school.  There  is  a  contrast  in  manner 
of  behavior;  the  school  expects  a  degree  of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  a  considerate  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  task  before  him, 
not  only  as  to  its  demands  upon  him,  but  also  as  to  those  on  his  fellow- 
pupils  and  on  his  teachers. 

He  leaves  behind  him  in  the  home  a  certain  spontaneity  of  action 
and  becomes  self-repressive  and  sometimes  painfully  conscious  of  all  his 
little  impulses  and  tendencies.  He  must  inhibit  such  action  as  will  inter- 
fere with  the  grand  purpose  of  the  school. 

In  his  six  years  of  life  he  has  already  accumulated  a  stock  of  interests 
that  relate  to  the  members  of  his  family  and  the  possessions  of  his  house- 
hold. He  has  supplemented  this  by  experience  in  his  neighborhood 
and  discovered  very  much  that  goes  to  supply  wants  or  needs  in  the 
stock  of  interests  in  his  own  home. 

At  the  age  of  six  he  enters  the  school  and  commences  to  study  letters 
and  numbers  as  his  chief  business. 

The  school  seems  bent  on  changing  him  from  an  ear- minded  person 
to  an  eye-minded  person  —  from  one  to  whom  language  consists  only  of 
spoken  words  heard  by  the  ear,  to  one  for  whom  language  consists  of 
printed  or  written  words,  or  of  characters  such  as  the  Arabic  notation 
furnishes.     All  his  home  and  neighborhood  interests  are  set  aside  in  the 
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schoolroom,  or  at  least  subordinated  to  new  disciplines  of  a  compara- 
tively abstract  character.  For  reading  and  writing  deal  with  arbitrary 
characters  conventionally  used  to  represent,  not  words,  but  sounds.  The 
child  knows  words  by  ear,  but  he  has  no  theory  of  elementary  sounds; 
they  are  not  observed  by  him,  because  he  does  not  get  so  far  as  to 
analyze  his  words.  Letters,  printed  or  written,  and  also  the  sounds  that 
they  represent,  are  alike  strange  objects  to  the  child.  But  eye-minded- 
ness  will  mean  to  the  child  the  possibility  of  holding  the  word  with  such 
a  firm  grip  that  he  can  think  more  precisely  than  he  can  with  words 
known  orally,  but  not  visually.  It  will  mean  that  he  can  get  beyond  his 
merely  colloquial  vocabulary  of  a  few  hundred  words  of  a  loose  and 
uncertain  meaning,  and  master  new  vocabularies  invented  by  poets  to 
express  all  the  shades  of  feeling  and  character  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of,  and  other  new  vocabularies  invented  by  specialists  in  science 
to  collect  and  combine  all  the  facts  that  man  knows  about  nature  and 
man. 

Civilization  depends  on  the  written  and  printed  word.  It  has  long 
appeared  to  be  a  necessity  of  society  that  the  child  should  go  to  school, 
just  for  the  sake  of  becoming  eye- minded.  But  the  work  of  the  school 
is  very  different  from  the  occupation  of  the  child  in  the  family  in  his 
first  six  years.  It  is  isolated  from  the  home  life,  and  only  refers  to  it 
incidentally  for  illustrations  and  examples ;  for  applications  and  rudi- 
mentary experiences  that  help  to  understand  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

Whenever  a  topic  comes  up  in  school  that  relates  in  any  way  to  the 
child's  experience,  the  good  teacher  always  appeals  to  this  body  of  origi- 
nal observation  as  a  sort  of  apperception  fund — a  fund  of  direct  informa- 
tion which  helps  explain  the  subject  presented  in  the  school  lesson. 

So,  too,  the  kindergarten  has  been  invented,  and  a  series  of  games 
and  occupations  offered  to  younger  children  as  a  method  to  connect 
more  closely  the  school  and  the  home.  But  the  child  does  not  find  the 
home  life  continued  in  the  kindergarten  —  not  the  home  Hfe  of  caprice 
and  wild  play.  He  has  come  into  a  social  whole,  and  he  must  conform 
to  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  social  whole.  He 
must  play  the  game  chosen  by  the  teacher  and  work  at  the  occupation 
set  for  his  class.  Everything  is  prescribed  for  him.  His  occupations  are 
not  such  as  he  has  seen  at  home.  They  deal  with  elements  that  enter 
certain  processes  of  manufacture,  that  exist  in  his  neighborhood,  but  they 
are  almost  as  abstract  as  the  letters  used  to  spell  words. 

This  fact  has  been  well  observed  by  educational  reformers,  and  peda- 
gogy has  received  the  fruits  of  their  labors  to  improve  its  methods. 

The  isolation  of  the  school  from  the  home  life  is  made  less  by  turns 
of  skill  in  methods  of  instruction,  or  in  methods  of  discipline;  by  inven- 
tions of  a  long  series  of  short  steps  and  easy  gradients  that  place  it  within 
the  power  of  the  child  to  climb  to  difficult  heights. 
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Were  the  child  taken  from  the  home  entirely  and  kept  in  the  school- 
room constantly,  it  would  pretty  effectually  quench  what  the  child  had 
acquired  of  individuality  in  home  life. 

This  has  been  a  great  evil  in  a  certain  class  of  boarding  schools  and 
in  orphan  asylums. 

But,  as  a  fact,  the  ordinary  primary  school  takes  only  five  hours  of  the 
day,  five  days  of  the  week,  and  forty  weeks  of  the  year.  This  gives  one- 
ninth  of  the  entire  time  to  the  schoolroom.  If  the  child  consumes  four- 
ninths  of  the  time  in  sleep  and  four-ninths  of  the  time  in  continuing  his 
home  and  neighborhood  life,  he  will  have,  in  the  average  case,  sufficient 
elasticity  to  react  against  the  cramp  which  is  threatened  by  school  life. 

The  concentration  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  professional  teacher  to 
invent  means  to  lessen  the  step  from  home  life  to  school  life  has  tended 
to  make  him  lose  sight  of  the  educative  value  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
school  itself.  The  school  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  sort  of  necessary 
evil,  which  it  would  be  well  to  eliminate  entirely  from  society,  if  a  suitable 
substitute  could  be  found.  Sometimes,  too,  it  comes  to  seem  as  if  the 
home  life  of  the  child  contained  all  that  is  truly  desirable.  The  one  who 
holds  this  point  of  view  is  prone  to  fall  into  the  same  error  in  regard  to 
the  state.  He  will  think  that  the  family  should  be  all  in  all,  and  that 
the  state  —  that  is  to  say,  the  political  life  of  the  people  —  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  thereby  an  enormous  saving  effected  in  the  life  of  man. 

Something  of  this  trend  of  thought  in  modern  pedagogy  is  found 
prevailing  in  the  thought  of  Europe  in  the  last  century.  It  was  put 
into  application  on  a  grand  scale  in  France.  It  was  a  sort  of  object- 
lesson  for  all  that  part  of  mankind  that  read  and  think.  The  French 
Revolution  had  been  for  fifteen  years  a  spectacle  to  all  Europe  of  a 
people  trying  to  clear  up  its  mind  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the 
individual  and  the  state.  In  the  Reign  of  Terror  all  Europe  made  the 
discovery  that  with  mere  individualism  each  person  of  necessity  comes  to 
suspect  every  other  person.  In  such  a  condition  society  becomes  a  mob, 
and  the  individual  finds  no  safety  from  suspicion  and  violence.  The 
reaction  in  France  from  the  time  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  led  farther  and 
farther  away  from  mere  individualism,  and  not  only  from  this,  but  from 
any  mere  life  of  nature.  There  came  to  be  an  insight  into  the  necessity 
of  the  government,  the  institution  of  the  state,  as  the  guarantee  of  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  citizen.  This  insight  came  with  more  force  to  the 
thinkers  living  in  other  countries,  and  especially  in  Germany,  than  it  did 
even  to  the  people  in  France.  In  Germany  it  began  to  be  seen  that  not 
only  the  state,  but  other  institutions,  such  as  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity of  productive  industry  and  the  family,  are  institutions  which  are 
needed  to  make  possible  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

The  ideal  nature  of  man  gets  realized  in  his  institutions.  The  family 
is  an  organization  which  protects  the  individual  in  his  immature  years  of 
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infancy,  in  his  old  age  of  decrepitude,  and,  in  other  words,  equalizes  the 
difference  of  sex,  age  and  condition  of  health,  etc.  Civil  society  is 
organized  so  that  by  division  of  labor  each  worker  becomfes  skillful  and 
can  accomplish  a  maximum  of  production,  and  yet  each  person  depends 
upon  others  in  his  community,  and,  in  fact,  upon  all  the  race,  for  the 
variety  of  articles  which  he  needs  to  supply  his  wants.  By  commerce 
this  dependence  is  converted  into  independence.  Each  citizen  is  made 
independent  of  want  by  belonging  to  a  social  whole.  The  state,  on  the 
other  hand,  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  secures  justice,  not 
by  the  individual,  which  would  be  private  revenge,  but  by  the  state.  The 
state  is  the  reality  of  the  rational  self,  which  is  only  partially  realized  in 
each  individual.  Again,  the  church  devotes  itself  to  the  preservation  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  past.  It  teaches  a  view  of  the  world  as  one  in  a 
rational  purpose ;  it  offers  a  summary  of  this  wisdom  to  all  the  people, 
whether  mature  or  immature ;  it  applies  this  wisdom  more  or  less  per- 
fectly or  imperfectly  to  the  practical  issues  of  the  day  in  the  life  of  each 
individual. 

The  relation  of  the  individual  to  this  larger  self  incarnated  in  institu- 
tions is  that  of  obedience  to  authority.  The  institution,  which  is  a  social 
whole  in  one  of  its  forms,  prescribes  to  the  individual,  and  he  obeys.  In 
all  lower  and  lowest  conditions  of  civilization  the  punishment  of  death  is 
most  frequently  awarded  to  the  individual  who  deliberately  disobeys  this 
authority,  vested  by  institutions  in  responsible  officers,  or  chiefs ;  in  the 
family,  in  civil  society,  in  the  state,  in  the  church. 

With  the  phenomena  of  the  French  Revolution  before  them,  Euro- 
pean thinkers  saw  how  this  element  of  authority  comes  by  and  by  to  be 
questioned  by  an  educated  or  enlightened  people.  Mere  authority  seems 
to  be  alien  to  the  rational  will  of  the  individual.  Hence,  one  school  of 
thinkers  came  to  call  this  rational  world,  embodied  in  institutions,  the 
world  of  self-estrangement  (Selbstentfremdung),  The  individual  who 
becomes  intensely  conscious  of  his  personality,  in  the  beginnings  of  a 
scientific  education,  comes  to  attack  all  authority  as  a  foreign  or  alien 
affair.  He  does  not  see  that  it  embodies  the  realization  of  his  greater 
self.  He  does  not  see  that  to  obey  institutions  is  to  obey  his  rational  self. 
To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  blind  obedience  to  what  is  irrational. 

Mind,  as  it  appears  in  infancy  and  childhood,  is  the  potentiality  of 
man,  but  not  the  reality  of  man.  In  order  to  become  man  in  his 
maturity,  the  immature  child  must  estrange  itself — become  foreign  to 
what  it  finds  itself  to  be  as  child  or  infant — and  it  must  study  the 
grounds  of  the  commands  of  authority  until  it  gets  an  insight  into  their  . 
rationality.  Then  it  returns  out  of  its  estrangement  and  becomes  at 
home  in  the  forms  of  reason  that  have  been  realized  in  the  long  course 
of  the  history  of  the  human  racei  The  child  or  infant  has  no  longer  the 
intense  delight  in  his  immediate  environment,  but  he  delights  in  finding 
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again  and  again  a  new  province  of  rationality  at  first  strange  or  foreign  to 
him,  and  mastering  it  so  that  he  becomes  at  home  in  it  and  becomes  able 
to  add  its  strength  to  his  strength. 

Man  thus  goes  from  a  state  of  weakness  and  feebleness,  and  of  conse- 
quent subordination  to  his  environment,  over  to  the  condition  of  master- 
ing his  environment,  conquering  nature,  and  making  it  his  instrument  of 
self-estrangement.  He  eats  his  da,ily  bread  and  meat  and  assimilates  or 
digests  it  as  a  foreign  material,  making  it  over  into  a  tissue  of  his  own 
body.  Thus,  too,  he  takes  the  wisdom  of  the  race,  both  its  forms  of 
doing  and  its  forms  of  thinking,  its  scientific  and  spiritual  insights,  and, 
so  to  speak,  digests  or  assimilates  them  by  seeing  their  rationality  and 
learning  how  to  do  or  act  in  right  forms,  and  understand  those  forms. 
All  the  while  the  little  individual  is  growing  in  might  by  this  process  of 
assimilation.  He  is  reinforcing  his  little  will-power  by  the  will-power  of 
the  race;  he  is  reinforcing  his  feeble  intellect  by  the  aggregate  intellect 
of  man  as  a  social  whole. 

Quite  frequently  the  philosophy  of  education  has  followed  this  way  of 
looking  on  the  institutional  world  as  a  world  of  self- estrangement,  and 
the  individual  infant  or  savage  is  regarded  as  the  point  of  departure,  as 
an  already  complete  world  of  reason,  and  the  institutions  are  regarded  as 
something  less  real  and  substantial  than  the  various  parts  of  education  — 
namely,  that  of  the  family — in  the  etiquette  that  makes  possible  the  life  of 
the  individual  in  the  family  or  home ;  the  conformity  to  the  law  of  the 
state,  which  makes  the  individual  into  a  citizen,  and  the  spiritual  purifi- 
cation and  holiness  that  come  from  obedience  to  the  church,  all  these 
kinds  of  obedience  are  looked  upon  as  something  alien,  as  something 
isolated  from  the  substantial  and  real  life  of  the  individual.  According 
to  this  there  is  an  isolation  in  the  school,  in  the  education  of  the  state 
and  the  church  and  the  family,  and  in  the  training  for  one's  vocation ; 
these  are  all  species  of  isolation.  But  it  is  better  to  turn  this  view  around 
and  look  upon  the  individual  himself,  when  an  infant  or  savage,  as  isolated 
from  his  true  rational  being. 

One  could  say  that  all  education,  whether  in  the  school,  the  family, 
the  state,  the  church,  or  civil  society,  is  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  iso- 
lation of  the  undeveloped  individual,  the  immature  specimen  of  the 
human  race,  i.  e.,  the  infant  or  the  savage,  for  the  child  or  the  savage  is 
isolated  from  the  rationality  of  his  true  being.  His  thought  is  feeble, 
because  he  cannot  reinforce  it  by  the  thought  of  the  race.  His  action  is 
feeble,  because  it  is  not  reinforced  by  the  action  of  all  mankind.  Educa- 
tion strives  to  emancipate  the  individual  child  from  his  isolation.  It  is 
the  child  and  not  the  school  that  is  self-estranged.  In  the  school  the 
child  recovery  his  true  self. 

But  self-estrangement  as  a  principle  helps  one  understand  many 
things  in    education   that  are  otherwise   enigmatic;   for  example,  how 
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the  culture  of  all  races  proceeds  by  a  mastery  of  a  classic  literature  :  the 
study  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  in  Chinese  education ;  the  study  of  the 
code  of  Manu,  the  Vedas,  the  Hitopadesa,  among  the  East  Indians ;  the 
study  of  the  Koran  among  the  Mahommedans;  and  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  among  modern  Christian  nations.  It  is 
a  sort  of  vicarious  living  over  again  of  the  far-off  world — far  off  from  the 
present,  and  offering  an  earlier  epoch  of  the  nation's  civilization. 

The  child  cradled  in  his  immediate  present  takes  it  for  all  in  all  and 
for  an  isolated  complete  whole,  but  his  education  teaches  him  that  it  is 
not  independent,  but  that  it  is  in  causal  relation  with  all  its  past,  and  in 
a  causal  reaction  with  all  that  exists,  however  distant  from  it  in  space. 
Finding  himself  mistaken  as  to  the  completeness  of  his  present  life  in 
this  isolation,  the  youth  begins  to  take  his  steps  with  increasing  wonder 
and  delight  at  finding  new  worlds  that  were  before  invisible  to  him,  but 
which,  when  once  seen,  help  explain  to  him  what  is  here  and  now.  Every 
intellectual  nation  in  the  world,  whether  one  begins  with  the  Persian  or 
East  Indian,  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  has  studied  not 
only  its  own  classics,  but  also  such  elements  as  it  possessed  of  abstract 
science — like  mathematics  and  astronomy  —  and  has  undertaken  foreign 
travel  as  an  element  of  education.  At  home  the  school  has  symbolized 
its  isolation,  or  its  difference  from  the  everyday  life  of  the  immediate 
present,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  formal  usages ;  the  wearing  of  some 
special  garb  to  distinguish  the  order  from  the  rest  [of  the  community ; 
the  £[doption  of  some  mode  of  life  different  from  that  of  the  family 
of  the  average  citizen.  The  student,  perhaps,  has  been  aided  in,  rather 
than  hindered  from,  mastering  the  strange  and  far-off  phases  of  the 
life  of  his  people  by  these  matters  of  immediate  garb,  and  the  com- 
munity life  in  the  school  or  college.  He  takes  some  pride  in  thus  cele- 
brating his  arrival  at  a  step  removed  from  the  commonplace  life  which 
he  lived  as  an  immature  youth.  In  the  school,  where  he  expects  to  be 
enlarged  in  his  life  by  the  addition  of  the  will  and  intellect  of  the  race, 
he  takes  some  pleasure  in  making  this  distinction  of  his  new  life  from 
his  old  life  visible  by  a  cap  and  gown,  and  by  a  college  life  in  a  system 
of  barracks  (college  dormitories),  rather  than  in  the  family  life  adopted 
by  his  civilization. 

All  culture  begins  with  this  first  estrangement  of  "the  immature  indi- 
vidual toward  his  immediate  surroundings,  material  and  spiritual,  and 
with  the  effort  to  make  himself  at  home  in  what  is  at  first  strange  and 
different,  but  which  he  will  soon  render  familiar  by  study  and  practice. 

He  will  begin  to  see,  step  by  step,  his  own  rationality  as  realized  in 
civilization,  and  identify  it  with  the  purpose  of  the  life  of  his  race.  He 
will  make  over  for  himself  a  second  nature  in  these  other  stages  of 
rational  life,  isolated  by  time  and  space  from  him. 

He  will  increase  proportionally  in  his  ability  to  think  and  to  do.     He 
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will  not  be  surprised  at  the  discovery  of  a  first  difference  from  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  his  family  or  neighborhood.  He  will  not  be  aston- 
ished at  the  habits  of  doing  and  thinking  which  he  sees  among  foreigners, 
but  will  explain  them  in  the  light  which  he  has  obtained  from  the  com- 
parative study  of  manners  and  customs  and  modes  of  doing  things.  He 
will  be  able  to  criticise  his  own  manners  and  customs  and  methods  of 
doing,  and  will  see  how  to  reform  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
about  a  better  conformity  with  what  is  rational. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  process  of  self-estrangement  that  a 
series  of  phenomena  arises  which  take  on  the  character  of  reaction 
against  the  ordinances  of  the  institutions  of  culture — the  phenomena 
of  student  life.  It  is  marked  in  the  entire  history  of  the  race  that  the 
culture  world,  the  world  of  self-estrangement,  as  organized  in  the  school, 
the  church,  the  state,  and  especially  in  the  family,  always  assumes  the 
attitude  of  authority  and  demands  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
child  or  the  individual  citizen.  This  obedience — more  in  ancient  times 
than  now  —  has  been  insisted  upon  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  to 
produce  the  effacement  of  the  individual.  It  was  thought  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  effaced  before  he  could  become  a  participator  in  the 
intellect  and  will  of  the  social  whole. 

It  sounds  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  pupil  must  be  effaced  before  he 
can  be  reinforced.  All  the  improvements  and  reforms  in  pedagogy  from 
the  beginning  have  made  it  a  point  of  effort  to  correct  this  defect  and 
prevent  the  complete  effacement  of  the  pupil ;  for  the  more  one  can  save 
of  the  strength  of  the  pupil  in  will  and  intellect,  the  better,  provided  it  is 
turned  in  the  direction  of  conformity  to  the  will  and  intellect  of  the 
social  whole.  Insight,  as  we  have  before  stated,  emancipates  the  person 
from  authority.  When  insight  is  obtained,  there  is  no  longer  any  blind 
authority,  for  the  person  does  his  deed  freely  and  intentionally  thru 
insight  into  its  rationality.  He  does  not  do  it  to  oblige  some  other 
person  merely,  but  because  he  sees  that  it  is  in  itself  reasonable. 

Isolation  of  the  school  thus  seems  to  mean  something  deeper  than  the 
mere  lack  of  continuity  with  the  home  life,  or  even  with  the  life  of  civil 
society  in  which  the  home  life  moves.  It  means  the  emancipation  of  the 
youth  from  the  immediate  swaj  of  what  is  near  and  the  bringing  of  his 
mind  into  an  appreciation  of  what  is  far  off  in  time  and  space,  but  which 
nevertheless  has  been  powerful  in  making  the  present  world  what  it  is. 

It  is  a  process  of  correcting  the  judgment  of  the  individual  as  to  what 
his  true  self  is,  and  as  to  what  is  of  permanent  value  in  human  endeavor. 


DISCUSSION 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  University  of  Chicago. —  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  oppose 
anjrthing  said  by  Dr.  Harris ;  I  owe  so  much  to  him.  His  generous  encouragement  in  the 
past  has  b^en  to  me  a  source  of  continued  inspiration.     Doubtless  many  of  you  have 
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enjoyed  similar  experiences  in  your  acquaintance  with  him.  He  has,  however,  asked  me 
to  discuss  his  paper,  and  he  knows  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on  this 
subject. 

The  word  "isolation,"  as  used  in  the  paper  just  read,  has  not  its  customary  signifi- 
cance. In  the  translation  of  Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education^  edited  by  Dr.  Harris, 
the  term  "  self-estran>(ement "  is  not  used  as  synonymous  with  "  isolation."  I  am  not 
going  to  raise  any  opposition  to  "  self-estrangement  and  its  removal "  as  presented  in  that 
book.  But  when  the  essayist  treats  the  two,  "estrangement"  and  "isolation,"  as  identi- 
cal, he  is  plunging  us  into  a  war  of  words,  because  we  are  using  the  word  "  isolation  " 
from  different  standpoints,  or  with  different  meanings.  Self-estrangement  is  simply  a 
stage  in  development  of  mind.  The  next  stage  in  the  process  of  culture,  however,  is  the 
overcoming  of  the  estrangement. 

Isolation  is  a  different  thing.  The  child,  the  teacher,  is  put  or  puts  himself  into  a 
place  to  do  a  prescribed  thing,  in  the  doing  of  which  he  is  not  co-operative ;  that  is,  a 
certain  result  is  demanded  of  the  isolated  worker  who  does  not  have  determining  power 
in  originating  the  method  of  the  work.  To  indicate  just  what  product  a  teacher  or  a 
learner  is  to  aim  to  secure  is  to  dictate  the  method  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  greater 
bit  of  nonsense  afloat  than  that  which  savs :  "  I  leave  the  teacher  free.  It  is  results 
only  for  which  I  ask."  That  means  the  teacher  may  work  as  she  prefers  in  trying  to 
duplicate  the  result  which  my  mind  has  constructed.  Carry  this  into  the  school,  and  there 
ensues  that  pedagogical  cramp  which  the  essayist  described  as  resulting  from  the  continual 
bracing  of  the  teacher  against  the  child's  tendency  to  break  away  from  the  aim  of  the 
school  work.  Now,  here  you  have  the  effect  of  isolation  of  the  determination  of  the  end 
for  which  the  child  works,  from  his  own  mental  activity. 

Great  stress  was  laid  by  the  speaker  on  the  desirability  of  differentiating  the  method 
of  the  school  from  that  of  the  home.  I  can't  see  the  necessity  for  such  a  differentia- 
tion. In  that  very  change  lies  the  answer  to  that  oft-repeated  question :  Why  does  a 
child  learn  so  much  by  himself  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  life  and  so  little,  comparatively, 
in  the  school  in  the  second  six  years  ?  If  the  method  of  the  first  period,  the  working  on 
material  to  obtain  the  answer  which  the  child  has  raised,  were  adopted  in  the  school, 
teachers  would  not  suffer  from  pedagogical  cramp.  If  this  method  should  obtain  thruout 
the  school,  neither  the  children  nor  the  teachers  would  be  isolated,  as  too  frequently  they 
are,  from  that  self-activity  which  Dr.  Harris  in  his  writings  urges  as  the  essential  of  life, 
and  yet  which,  in  the  mere  hearing  of  the  paper,  I  miss. 

Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. — Some  of  us  who  are  present,  superintendents  of  larger 
and  smaller  cities,  I  am  sure  will  be  gratified  if  the  discussion  can  take  a  more  practical 
form.  We  are  fond  of  the  poets  and  philosophers,  but  some  of  us,  who  are  neither  poets 
nor  philosophers,  are  placed  in  the  practical  part  of  the  work  and  confronted  with  obsta- 
cles, the  removal  of  which  is  necessary.  I  am  one  of  a  large  number  of  superintendents 
who  have  been  made  to  realize  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  preparation  of  grammar- 
school  pupils  for  the  high  school  has  not  been  as  well  done  as  formerly.  Principals  of 
the  high  schools  complain  that  pupils  come  to  th^pn  fairly  well  versed  in  general  knowl- 
edge, but  lacking  in  accuracy  in  the  essentials  demanded  for  intelligent  work  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school.  This,  we  believe,  has  come  about  by  the  mellow  training  which 
they  have  received  in  the  grammar  school  as  contrasted  with  the  more  severe  discipline  of 
previous  years.  If  this  be  true,  generally,  a  halt  must  be  called  either  in  the  number  of 
subjects  involved  in  the  preparatory  course  or  in  the  character  of  the  training.  It  is  help- 
ful for  the  young  person  to  know  whether  the  horse  lies  down  first  in  front  or  behind ; 
whether  the  maple  grows  faster  than  the  poplar ;  why  mules  and  not  horses  are  shipped 
to  South  Africa  for  military  purposes ;  but  it  is  far  more  important,  and  quite  necessary, 
that  the  same  young  person  shall  be  able  to  compute  an  arithmetical  problem  accurately, 
and  be  so  well  skilled  in  the  elementary  branches  as  to  enable  *him  to  pursue  intelligently 
the  studies  of  the  high-school  course. 
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Mrs.  Young. —  I  broke  off  suddenly,  a  few  moments  ago,  in  discussing  this  paper, 
because  my  remarks  were  taking  on  a  practical  nature,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  essayist 
wished  a  discussion  of  only  the  theoretical  phase  of  the  question.  The  two  phases  are 
so  intimate  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  treat  one  and  neglect  the  other. 

As  regards  the  work  in  the  secondary  schools  at  the  present  time,  I  believe  it  to  be 
far  in  advance  of  that  of  twenty  years  back.  >^hile  it  is  true  that  the  schools  of  the  most 
modem  type  are  weak  in  developing  in  the  pupils  the  idea  of  rounding  out  their  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  they  seek,  yet  there  is  the  gain  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  approach- 
ing science  and  history  from  their  own  past ;  are  not  looking  at  those  subjects  as  if  they 
dealt  with  something  far  above  and  away  from  the  world  in  which  the  learners  live. 

The  home,  the  past,  of  the  pupils  must  be  recognized  in  the  school,  otherwise  peda- 
gogical cramp  and  isolation  will  continue  to  play  havoc  in  our  work. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y. —  There  is  here  clearly  stated  a  vital  issue. 
Between  the  two  views  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  question  is  wholly  of  initiative.  Is 
the  work  of  the  school  to  be  predetermined  in  accordance  with  principles  wholly  apart 
from  the  child,  or  is  it  to  be  continually  determined  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
his  growing  spirit  ?  Is  education  —  in  other  words,  growth  —  a  force  acting  from  within 
out  thru  the  child's  self-activity,  or  is  it  something  to  be  put  on  like  a  coat,  and  that 
regardless  of  fit  ?  Are  the  child's  previous  growth  and  attainment  to  be  ignored,  or  are 
his  apperceiving  masses  to  be  made  use  of  in  determining  the  subject-matter  and  method 
of  his  education  ?  I  for  one  desire  to  be  put  on  record  as  believing  that  education  is 
growth  and  not  a  plaster. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  paper,  if  I  correctly  heard  it,  spoke  of  the  necessary  efiPacement  of 
the  child  before  he  can  come  into  his  heritage.  How  does  that  differ  from  the  old  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  will  or  the  theological  dogma  of  total  depravity  —  both 
dreadful  ? 

The  child's  entrance  into  the  heritage  of  civilization  and  history  is  not  cataclysmic ; 
it  is  the  gradual  and  gentle  movement  characteristic  of  growth.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  as  wide  as  the  world. 

John  W.  Cook,  president  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  III. —  I  understand  it  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  president  of  the  department  that  the  discussion  of  this  remarkable  paper 
should  assume  the  character  of  a  round  table.  I  trust  that  its  distinguished  author  will 
correct  me  if  I  indicate  by  what  I  shall  attempt  to  say  that  I  do  not  understand  its 
purport 

The  term  "  isolation  **  is  new  to  me  in  this  connection.  I  assume  that  it  is  substan- 
tially synon3rmou5  with  our  old  friend  "  estrangement,"  which  Dr.  Rosenkranz  has  made 
familiar  to  students  of  the  philosophy  of  education.  I  assume,  further,  that  Dr.  Harris, 
as  is  his  usual  custom,  is  seeking  a  fundamental  category  upon  which  our  thinking  may 
ground  itself  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  education. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  antagonisms  which  his  discussion  of  his  theme  has  aroused. 
Such  words  as  "constraint,"  "self-restraint,"  "self-repression,"  "effacementof  individ- 
uality," and  others  of  their  kind  are  the  especial  horror  of  a  certain  school  of  —  not  edu- 
cational thinkers  exactly,  for  that  term  does  not  describe  their  most  characteristic  quality — 
educational  leaders  who  are  looking  at  the  problem  from  the  side  of  method  rather  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  philosopher  who  is  seeking  the  fundamental  principle.  These 
men  and  women  live  in  the  schoolroom.  They  are  in  the  constant  companionship  of 
childhood.  They  have  witnessed  the  blight  and  mildew  that  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  wretched  methods  that  have  characterized  the  schools  of  the  past.  We  all 
know  how  Rousseau  cried  out  against  the  enormities  of  the  word-worshipers,  and  how  the 
tender  soul  of  Pestalozzi  was  stirred  by  the  senseless  formalism  of  his  time.  I  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  solicitude  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  lest  the  children  should  be 
deprived  of  their  birthright  of  joy  and  freedom  by  the  discipline  of  the  school.  But  it 
sorely  will  be  clear  to  these  good  soldiers  in  the  great  cause  of  educational  liberty,  if  they 
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will  dismiss  their  fears  for  a  moment,  that  this  is  not  a  discussion  of  method,  but  of  what  is 
true  of  the  educative  process.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  issue  can 
be  maintained  with  any  proposition  that  Dr.  Harris  has  uttered. 

Pray,  what  is  it  to  become  educated,  if  it  is  not  to  Bnd  one^s  self  at  home  in  regions 
that  were  before  foreign,  and  consequently  unknown  ?  Is  the  child  to  live  forever  with 
the  inanities  of  the  nursery  ?  What  is  the  binominal  theorem  to  the  darlings  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, in  their  little  world  a  mile  square  ?  Yet  the  time  will  come  when  superb 
formulae  will  be  as  simple  as  a  nurse's  tale.  How  ?  By  successive  invasions  of  strange 
realms,  strange  as  a  Greek  letter  to  a  three -year-old  Polynesian,  until  they  have  lost  their 
strangeness  because  they  have  revealed  to  the  explorer  their  kinship  to  his  larger  self. 
And  when  the  soul  is  no  longer  confronted  by  an  alien  world  and  challenged  to  press 
itself  against  its  mysteries,  that  soul  has  reached  the  vanishing  point  of  education. 

And  is  this  to  be  achieved  without  constraint  or  self-repression  or  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  next  year's  self  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  "  effacement "  of  a  small  individ- 
uality in  the  interests  of  a  large  individuality  ?  "  Individuality  "  is  a  ticklish  word  to  deal 
with  in  a  "  free  "  country.  Was  Huxley  wrong  when  he  asserted  that  "  the  only  freedom 
that  I  care  about  is  the  freedom  to  do  right ;  the  freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am  willing  to 
part  with  on  the  cheapest  terms  to  anyone  who  will  take  it  of  me."  Is  inhibition  really 
to  be  banished  from  the  educational  terminology  in  the  interests  of  the  spontaneity  of 
the  child  ?  Of  course,  when  we  are  sane  and  not  engaged  in  controversial  discourse,  we 
are  not  going  to  urge  such  absurdities,  for  when  inhibition  goes  we  know  that  a  large 
slice  of  attention  will  go  along  with  it.  No,  gentlemen  ;  I  much  mistake  if  every  dissenter 
on  this  floor  today  will  not  be  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  main  contention  of  Dr. 
Harris  when  the  opportunity  for  a  careful  study  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  his  most 
delightful  and  revealing  contribution  to  this  aspect  of  educational  thought  shall  be 
afforded  by  the  publication  of  his  address. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE    YEAR 

ELMER    E.    BROWN,  PROFESSOR    OF   THEORY  AND    PRACTICE    OF   EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY    OF   CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

One  year  ago  the  annual  report  on  educational  progress  was  presented 
to  this  Council  by  Professor  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
I  cannot  enter  upon  the  similar  task  to  which  I  have  been  assigned  with- 
out first  calling  up  the  memory  of  that  great  teacher,  who  in  the  interim 
has  been  called  from  this  earthly  life. 

Burke  Aaron  Hinsdale  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  distinguished 
members  of  this  Council,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1897.  His 
scholarship  was  notably  broad  and  accurate;  his  judgment  was  sane  and 
sure.  In  the  meetings  of  the  National  Council  and  Association  we  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  illuminating  and  conclusive  he 
could  be  in  public  debate.  His  logic  was  seasoned  with  genial  humor; 
there  was  about  him  a  very  human  apprehension  of  actualities ;  he  was 
never  a  doctrinaire.  Some  of  his  strongest  work  was  done  in  the  field 
of  history,  and  particularly  in  the  history  of  American  education.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me,  with  an  almost  boyish  appearance  of 
diffidence,  that  he  had  ventured  to  think  of  writing  a  general  history  of 
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education  in  the  United  States.     We  have  great  reason  to  regret  that  this 

project  could  not  have  been  carried  out. 

As  a  member  of  some  of  his  earliest  classes  in  the  University  of 

Michigan,  I  desire  to  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  helpful  suggestive- 

ness  of  his  instruction,  particularly  in  his  seminary  work   in  educational 

history.     Doubtless  many  of  those  here  present  could  tell  of  intellectual 

uplift  and  stimulus  received  in  his  class-room.     And  many  more  might 

speak  of  his  personal  kindliness.     His  massive  frame  was  well  matched 

by  his  broad  sympathy  and  large-heartedness,  and  his  interest  in  the 

homely  necessary  things  of  life. 

"  O  mayster  dere  and  f adir  reverent  — 
Alas  that  thou  thine  excellent  prudence 
In  thy  bed  mortel  mighteste  not  bequethe  ! " 

It  is  well  that  in  considering  our  educational  progress  we  should  not 
forget  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  way.  Henry  Barnard  is  gone —  full 
of  years  and  of  honor;  Thomas  Davidson,  that  knightly  spirit,  pre- 
eminent in  learning,  has  been  taken,  in  the  very  strength  of  his  years; 
only  yesterday  came  the  news  that  the  venerable  and  honored  Joseph 
Le  Conte  has  passed  away  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  which  he  so  greatly 
loved ;  and  others,  worthy  of  such  goodly  company,  have  passed  with 
them.  These  men  have  deserved  remembrance  of  their  country  and  of 
their  brethren.  Our  forward  step  is  surer  that  they  have  lived  and 
wrought  with  us. 

Now,  in  making  a  survey  of  the  year's  educational  progress,  we  must 
try  to  avoid  bewilderment  among  particulars.  We  are  too  near  to  the 
facts  considered  to  get  any  true  historical  perspective ;  but  already  we 
can  see  that  they  are  bound  up  with  the  general  progress  of  our  civilization. 

Aside  from  all  things  educational,  this  has  been  a  year  of  mighty  move* 
ments.  Much  has  been  said  about  "expansion."  In  more  ways  than  one, 
expansion  has  been  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  past  twelvemonth. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  president  for  the  first  time, 
after  a  campaign  which  had  turned  largely  on  economic  questions. 
Bimetallism  had  been  thrust  forward  as  the  best  available  embodiment  of 
a  rising  social  unrest.  But  the  new  presidential  term  was  only  well 
begun  when  a  question  of  foreign  policy  overshadowed  all  things  else. 
The  war  with  Spain  was  fought,  and  its  success  brought  forward  great 
international  problems,  such  as  our  people  had  not  faced  before.  The 
congress  at  The  Hague  set  us  thinking  of  the  world-peace  and  our  part 
in  maintaining  it  for  the  future ;  but  we  now  found  ourselves  thinking 
what  it  meant  to  be  a  world-power,  and  what  we  should  do  as  a  world- 
power  in  the  immediate  present.  The  terrible  business  in  China  set  us 
thinking  fast  and  hard.  We  were  already  a  world-power  in  the  thick  of 
the  world's  affairs.  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  for  the  second  time,  and 
the  campaign  which  he  won  this  time  was  fought  mainly  on  questions 
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growing  out  of  our  new  foreign  relations.  The  policy  of  expansion  was 
approved  by  the  voters ;  and  it  has  now  received  judicial  confirmation  in 
one  of  the  most  important  decisions  ever  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  United  States  not 
only  possesses  the  power  inherent  in  all  true  nations  to  expand  in  what- 
ever way  she  can  and  will,  but  that  this  power  may  be  exercised  under 
the  old  constitution  handed  down  to  us  by  the  fathers. 

In  the  meantime  the  industrial  distresses  which  found  such  half- 
articulate  expression  in  the  campaign  of  1896  have  been  only  temporarily 
obscured.  They,  too,  are  growing  pains.  Before  long  they  must  be 
acutely  felt  again.  For  industrial  expansion  is  going  along  with  politi- 
cal expansion,  and  within  the  past  few  months  it  has  advanced  at  an 
astonishing  rate.  Railway  combinations,  more  or  less  completely  accom- 
plished, for  the  control  of  lines  belting  the  land  from  coast  to  coast,  with 
a  pendant  of  ocean  steamers  at  either  end ;  industrial  combinations, 
steadily  increasing  in  magnitude;  and  now  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, overtopping  all  the  rest,  with  a  capital  stock  of  over  $1,100,- 
000,000  and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  over  $300,000,000 — are  all  in 
evidence.  It  is  not  the  mere  amount  of  money  involved  in  these  transac- 
tions that  challenges  the  imagination,  but  the  tremendous  combination 
of  forces  and  organizations  brought  into  working  unity.  All  of  these 
movements,  political  and  industrial,  have  kept  men  straining  hard  to  think 
thoughts  large  enough  to  meet  the  new  situations  presented. 

Other  movements  have  taken  place,  under  the  influence  of  such  indus- 
trial and  international  readjustments,  and  some  of  these  have  been  of 
very  great  significance.  One  of  them  may  be  mentioned  more  particu- 
larly. I  refer  to  the  rise  of  a  new  South.  The  division  of  1861  lasted 
in  some  sense  till  1898,  when  the  nation,  without  regard  to  sections,  went 
into  the  war  with  Spain.  Northern  Republicans  had  stood  in  an  attitude 
of  tutelage  toward  the  South  ;  southern  Democrats  in  an  attitude  of  pro- 
test toward  the  North.  Now  the  southern  states  are  simply  proceeding 
to  work  out  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way,  as  northern  and  west- 
ern states  have  done.  Some  of  the  results  may  be  bad  in  the  South,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  North  and  in  the  West ;  but  the  ultimate  outcome 
will  surely  be  for  good. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  remind  us  that  the  past  year  has  been 
marked  by  far-reaching  changes  in  our  national  life ;  and  that  these 
changes  are  the  accompaniment  of  accelerated  growth,  of  increasing  com- 
plexity of  internal  and  external  relations. 

In  such  a  milieu  American  civilization  has  been  making  its  way 
onward  during  the  year  just  past.  Religion,  philosophy,  science,  art, 
literature,  polite  society,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  engineering,  invention 
—  all  the  great  capital  interests  of  human  life  have  felt  the  tremendous 
stir  that  is  still  going  on.     Such  a  time  of  sudden  enlargement  has  in  it 
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much  of  good  and  much  of  evil,  sorrow  and  joy  all  mixed  together.  But 
it  is  mightily  exhilarating  to  live  in  such  a  time,  and  to  do  even  the 
smallest  thing  toward  making  the  better  part  overbalance  the  worse. 

With  such  accompaniments  education  has  been  making  its  way.  The 
opinion  of  mankind  has  continued  to  give  it  an  honorable  place.  Edu- 
cation has  been  seeking  to  keep  itself  in  working  adjustment  with  the 
expanding  life  of  other  human  concerns.  It  has  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge a  growing  responsibility  for  making  the  better  part  triumph  over 
the  worse.  The  most  of  the  year's  happenings  and  movements,  which 
we  have  to  record,  will  be  found  in  some  sort  of  connection  with  this 
progressive  adjustment  to  new  conditions. 

One  further  fact  should  be  noted  here,  the  fact  that,  in  the  social 
expansion  of  our  time,  educational  interests  are  expanding,  not  only 
actually,  but  also  relatively.  It  is  evident  that  social  progress  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  largely  dependent  upon  educational  progress.  The 
responsibility  resting  upon  our  educational  institutions  is  already  beyond 
any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  what  it  is  to  be  we  cannot  at 
all  foresee. 

Now,  let  us  consider  a  little  more  particularly  the  kind  of  educational 
progress  that  the  past  year  has  seen.  The  development  and  consolida- 
tion of  American  industries  have  been  accompanied,  not  only  by  enor- 
mous accumulations  6f  wealth,  but  also  by  enormous  gifts  on  the  part  of 
the  accumulators  of  wealth ;  and  these  gifts  have  taken  more  generally 
the  direction  of  contributions  to  educational  inst  itutions  than  any  other. 
It  appears  from  such  statistics  as  are  now  at  hand  that  the  gifts  to  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  year  1900  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  not 
far  from  $23,000,000 ;  and  the  gifts  to  libraries  not  directly  connected 
with  schools,  to  about  $3,000,000  more.  These  statistics  relate  to  gifts  of 
not  less  than  $5,000  each,  which  were  made,  became  operative,  or  were 
completed  during  the  year  1900,  and  do  not  include  the  ordinary  con- 
tributions of  churches  and  other  denominational  organizations,  nor 
public  appropriations,  local,  state,  or  national. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  of  course,  has  been  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to 
this  enormous  sum.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  has  been  similarly  distin- 
guished, both  as  an  accumulator  and  as  a  giver,  recently  proposed,  at  the 
convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  that  cheers  be  given  for  Mr. 
Carnegie,  whom  he  described  as  one  "  who  has  given  away  more  money 
than  any  other  living  man."  In  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie's  recent  career  is 
profoundly  interesting.  He  had  doubtless  done  more  than  any  other 
one  man  to  bring  the  steel  industry  of  this  country  up  to  the  point  where 
the  next  step  was  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
He  had  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  successful  accumulators  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  At  this  point  in  his  career,  in  accordance  with  a 
well-considered  theory  of  life,  Mr.  Carnegie  brought  his  operations  as  an 
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accumulator  to  an  end  and  entered  upon  the  very  different  occupation  of 
a  distributor.  It  takes  a  high  degree  of  versatility  to  achieve  equal  suc- 
cess in  these  two  very  different  parts.  But  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  a 
very  promising  beginning  in  his  new  r61e.  He  has  made  a  gift  of 
$5,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes  of  the  companies 
with  which  he  was  connected  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity.  The  income 
of  a  large  part  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  pensions  to  employes,  but  another  large  part  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  libraries  and  other  purposes  essentially  educational.  It 
is  well  known  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  numerous  gifts  for  the  erec- 
tion of  library  buildings  in  various  cities  of  this  country.  How  many 
such  buildings  he  has  erected  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  His  most 
magnificent  performance  in  this  line  is  the  proposal  to  establish  sixty- 
five  branch  libraries  in  different  portions  of  New  York  city,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $5,200,000.  As  in  the  most  of  such  instances,  this  gift  is 
conditioned  upon  action  by  the  community  which  receives  the  benefit. 
New  York  is  called  upon  to  provide  sites  upon  which  these  branch  libra- 
ries may  be  built.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sites  will  be  pro- 
vided and  the  buildings  secured  in  due  time.  The  latest  news  of  this 
sort  is  that  this  beautiful  and  hospitable  city  of  Detroit  has  been  simi- 
larly honored. 

Up  to  April  I  it  was  estimated  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  had  reached 
the  sum  of  $30,000,000.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  Europe,  where 
his  visit  has  been  signalized  by  the  gift  of  $10,000,000  for  the  promotion 
of  university  education  in  Scotland.  It  is  understood  that  the  income  of 
a  portion  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  capable 
and  needy  students  in  the  four  Scotch  universities.  Another  consider- 
able proportion  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  university  instruc- 
tion, especial  stress  being  laid  upon  scientific,  economic,  and  historical 
studies.  Provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  especial  encourage- 
ment of  graduate  students  and  advanced  research.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  accounts  that  have  come  to  us,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  provided 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this  gift,  and  has  not  limited  the 
administrators  unduly  as  to  the  objects  to  which  the  funds  may  be  applied. 

The  recent  commencement  season  has  called  forth  the  announce- 
ment of  numerous  gifts  of  great  importance  to  American  colleges  and 
universities.  Among  the  most  notable  of  these  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  to  Harvard  University,  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  research  in  the  field  of  applied  biology,  that  is,  more  particu- 
larly, of  biology  in  its  relation  to  medicine.  Harvard  received  in  the 
course  of  the  academic  year,  in  addition  to  this  gift,  somewhat  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Brown  University  has  completed 
a  fund  of  $2,000,000,  which  she  has  been  raising  with  large  assistance 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller.     Yale  University,  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of 
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her  bi-centenary,  has  nearly  completed  the  raising  of  a  $2,000,000  fund. 
A  beginning  has  now  been  made  on  the  great  architectural  composition 
proposed  by  Mrs.  Hearst  for  the  University  of  California.  And  the  list 
might  be  very  greatly  extended. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  era  of  gifts  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  history 
of. the  world  with  which  these  facts  can  be  compared.  There  were  times 
in  the  Middle  Ages  when  enormous  gifts  were  made  to  institutions  of  a 
spiritual  character;  but  those  institutions  were  primarily  ecclesiastical 
and  only  secondarily  educational.  The  greatest  industrial  development 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  found  to  have  as  its  corollary  the  greatest 
liberality  in  giving,  and  that  particularly  in  giving  to  the  extension  of 
facilities  for  education.     This  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  fear  should  have  arisen  lest  educational  institu- 
tions should,  under  these  circumstances,  lose  somewhat  of  their  spiritual 
independence;  and  we  find  that  the  past  year  has  been  especially 
marked  by  the  reappearance  in  critical  cases  of  the  question  of  academic 
freedom.  Several  institutions  have  been  concerned  with  this  question 
during  the  past  year;  but  interest  has  centered  in  occurrences  at  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  In  the  fall  of  1900,  soon  after  the 
presidential  election,  Edward  A.  Ross,  professor  of  sociology  in  that 
institution,  was  dismissed  under  circumstances  which  have  received  vari- 
ous interpretations.  It  is  known  that  Mrs.  Stanford,  the  surviving 
founder  of  the  institution,  is  virtually  sole  trustee  during  her  lifetime. 
Certain  utterances  of  Professor  Ross,  with  reference  especially  to  the 
question  of  Chinese  immigration,  had  given  serious  offense  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, and  she  desired  his  removal  from  the  teaching  force  of  the  institu- 
tion. President  Jordan  did  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Stanford  in  this  matter, 
but  found  it  advisable  to  follow  her  expressed  desire.  The  removal  of 
Professor  Ross  was  variously  regarded,  not  only  in  the  outer  world,  but 
also  within  the  teaching  force  of  the  university.  A  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  sustained  President  Jordan.  Other  members 
declared  emphatically  their  disapproval  of  his  action,  giving  expression 
to  their  criticism  both  publicly  and  privately.  The  result  has  been  that 
in  the  course  of  the  year  ten  other  members  of  the  faculty  have  ceased 
to  be  connected  with  the  institution,  thru  resignation  or  removal. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  pass  any  final  judgment  in  this  celebrated 
case.  That  may  be  left  to  writers  who  are  able  to  make  distance  from 
the  scene  serve  for  historical  perspective.  Such  writers  have,  I  believe, 
generally  agreed  that  the  rightful  freedom  of  instruction  has,  in  this 
instance,  been  invaded. 

So  much  as  this,  however,  should  be  added :  The  sensitiveness  dis- 
played by  the  American  people  whenever  the  question  of  freedom  of 
speech  arises  in  any  form  is  likely  to  prevent  any  serious  abridgment  of 
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such  freedom  in  the  future.  Freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
instruction  go  together,  and  both  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
highest  interests  of  our  civilization ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free- 
dom apart  from  responsibility.  The  university  man,  like  every  other 
man,  must  exercise  his  liberty  in  the  light  of  his  duty  to  society.  Uni- 
versities, too,  like  all  other  institutions,  live  only  in  the  co-operation  of 
their  members.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  university  man  speak  the  truth ; 
he  must  help  his  university  to  speak  the  truth  as  a  university — to  speak 
it  with  a  united  voice  which  must  be  heard.  It  is  not  only  in  university 
football  that  team  work  must  be  done.  Team  work  must  be  done  in 
university  faculties.  The  responsibility  for  doing  such  team  work  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  university  instructor's  claim  to  liberty  of  speech. 
Liberty  is  essential ;  but  such  things  as  these  must  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining where  liberty  lies  in  any  given  case. 

The  question  of  freedom  of  instruction  is  bound  up  with  the  question 
of  university  responsibility  in  another  subject  which  has  been  under  sharp 
debate  during  the  past  year.  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  has  laid  new  emphasis  upon  our  American  conception  of  the 
unity  of  educational  interests.  We  will  have  no  school  science  which 
is  not  in  accord  with  real  science,  and  universities  are  responsible  to  the 
schools  for  determining  the  rightful  content  of  instruction.  This  is  a 
sacred  responsibility,  and  the  sense  of  its  sacredness  is  growing  with  the 
growth  of  our  educational  institutions.  As  the  part  of  education  in  the 
making  of  our  civilization  grows  larger,  it  becomes  more  evident  that 
educational  institutions  of  all  sorts  must  work  in  unison.  No  other 
nation  has  grasped  this  conception  as  has  our  own.  The  perfecting  of 
our  integration  of  educational  forces  is  going  steadily  forward ;  and  even 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  coming  to  have  some  sense  of  its  significance. 

One  of  the  chief  forms  in  which  the  responsibility  of  universities  to 
the  lower  schools  has  been  coming  to  recognition  is  the  training  of 
teachers  for  those  schools,  and  particularly  for  schools  of  secondary 
grade.  It  was  the  state  universities  which  first  came  to  an  understanding 
of  this  responsibility.  Within  the  past  year  some  very  important  steps 
have  been  taken  by  our  state  universities  in  the  direction  of  the  improve- 
ment of  their  courses  of  pedagogical  instruction.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant of  recent  movements  in  this  direction  seem  to  have  been  taken  by 
Columbia  and  Chicago  universities. 

At  Columbia  University  the  Teachers  College  has  had  a  very  pros- 
perous year.  It  has  grown  so  greatly  in  numbers  that  the  extensive 
buildings  which  it  occupies  are  no  longer  large  enough  to  accommodate 
both  the  college  and  the  training  school.  A  valuable  piece  of  land  has 
been  acquired  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  upon  this  has 
been  erected  a  new  building  which  provides  separate  accommodations  for 
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the  training  school.  This  extension  has  cost  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  college  has  received  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  school. 
This  school  will  be  opened  in  one  of  the  less- favored  portions  of  the  city. 
With  it  will  be  connected  a  Columbia  University  Settlement.  Ample 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  newer  lines  of  school 
instruction.  This  school  will  be  very  different  in  its  organization  and 
purpose  from  the  training  school,  and  so  will  add  greatly  to  the  facilities 
at  the  disposal  of  the  college  for  illustrating  the  processes  of  education  in 
their  greatest  variety.  The  university  now  gives  to  graduates  of  Teachers 
College  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  In  other  important  ways  the 
integral  relation  of  the  college  to  the  university  has  been  abundantly 
emphasized. 

At  Chicago  the  important  step  has  been  taken  of  bringing  the  Chicago 
Institute  into  union  with  the  university.  The  educational  world  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  this  institute,  from  the  time  when  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine  first  announced  her  intention  of  establishing  such  a  school.  From 
the  start  it  has  seemed  unfortunate  that  the  institute  should  not  be  con- . 
nected  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  has  finally  become  evident  to 
both  boards  of  trustees  that  the  two  institutions  could  accomplish  much 
more  unitedly  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  accomplish  separately. 
Accordingly,  President  Harper  was  able  to  announce  at  the  university 
convocation  in  March  that  the  union  of  the  two  had  been  accomplished. 
The  institution  in  its  new  connection  will  be  known  as  the  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Education.  Mrs.  Blaine,  it  is  reported,  has  given  a 
million  dollars  to  further  the  work  of  this  school.  The  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  of  this  sort,  which  has 
achieved  great  successes ;  and  also  the  South  Side  Academy,  an  efficient 
private  secondary  school,  have  been  merged  in  this  new  School  of  Educa- 
tion. This  makes  a  most  notable  combination  of  educational  forces, 
devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  Elementary  School,  carried  on  by  the 
departnlent  of  education  of  the  university,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey,  has  continued  its  remarkable  work.  The  conviction 
is  growing  among  schoolmen  that  this  elementary  school,  in  its  present 
form,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  significant  experiments  in  the  history 
of  American  education,  or,  in  fact,  of  world  education.  We  have  here, 
what  has  rarely  been  seen,  an  actual  school  embodying  a  profound  phi- 
losophy of  education.  Professor  Dewey's  doctrine  that  the  school  is  life, 
in  its  variously  significant  bearings,  is  here  put  to  the  test  in  daily  school 
work  under  a  carefully  selected  corps  of  teachers.  It  would  seem  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  American  education  that  this  experiment  should 
continue.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  university  will  honor  itself, 
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and  continue  its  service  to  the  cause  of  public  education,  in  continuing 
this  school  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  obtainable. 

Two  years  ago  Superintendent  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  read  a  notable 
paper  before  this  Council  on  the  question,  "Do  we  need  a  university 
trust?"  The  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  More  recently 
President  Hadley  of  Yale  has  said  in  a  public  address :  "  We  educators  must 
form  an  educational  trust."  We  may  be  sure  that  these  eminent  school- 
men have  used  the  word  "trust"  in  its  better  sense  of  an  economical 
combination  of  forces,  and  not  in  its  worse  sense  of  a  monopoly.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  question  of  an  economical  combination  of  univer- 
sity forces  in  this  country  has  been  repeatedly  discussed.  One  of  the 
most  important  organizations  actually  effected  for  some  such  purpose  as 
this  is  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  which  held  its  second 
annual  ifieeting  at  Chicago  last  February.  This  organization  consists  of 
fourteen  of  the  leading  universities  of  this  country.  Thus  far  it  has 
attempted  nothing  in  the  nature  of  legislation,  and  has  refrained  even 
from  proposing  legislation  to  its  constituent  members.  But  its  discus- 
sions are  tending  steadily  toward  a  union  of  action  among  our  foremost 
universities  in  matters  relating  to  graduate  instruction.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  existence  of  such  an  association  will  do  much  to  secure 
unity  in  the  conduct  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  and  a  just 
recognition  of  American  higher  education  abroad. 

It  would  seem  to  many  that  the  one  effective  form  of  university 
trust  needed  in  this  country  is  some  sort  of  federal  university  at  the  city 
of  Washington.  The  discussions  of  this  subject  within  the  past  few  years 
have  called  forth  widely  divergent  views ;  but  unanimity  has  been  reached 
in  the  conviction  that  we  need  some  sort  of  organization  of  advanced 
research  in  the  capital  of  the  nation.  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
form  of  organization  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  as  great 
as  ever ;  but  a  highly  important  step  has  now  been  taken  by  those  who 
believe  that  what  we  need  is  not  a  new  university  added  to  the  goodly 
number  of  really  national  universities  which  we  already  possess,  but 
rather  an  effective  co-ordination  of  the  opportunities  for  research  already 
provided  in  the  various  departments  and  institutions  at  Washington. 
This  step  is  the  organization  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution. 
It  is  well  known  that  provision  had  already  been  made  by  act  of  Congress 
extending  to  competent  students  the  privileges  of  the  various  libraries 
and  other  means  of  investigation  which  abound  in  Washington.  What 
has  been  lacking  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  such  students  most 
readily  into  relations  with  such  libraries  and  laboratories.  The  newly 
organized  institution  supplies  this  lack. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  university  happenings  of  the  year  was  the  with- 
drawal of  President  Oilman  from  the  headship  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  after  a  highly  successful  term  of  service  of  a  quarter  of  a 
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century  in  the  initial  presidency  of  our  initial  experiment  in  the  real  higher 
education.  The  serious  character  of  the  new  movement  at  Washington  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  President  Oilman  was  immediately  called  to 
the  directorship  of  the  new  institution.  No  better  man  could  have  been 
found  for  the  purpose.  The  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors  is  such 
as  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  educational  world  as  soon  as  it  was 
announced ;  and  that  confidence  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  President  Oilman  as  their  first  director.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  with  the  establishment  of  this  institution — less  than  a  university, 
to  be  sure,  in  that  it  does  not  give  degrees;  but  more  than  a  university  in 
that  it  exists  in  and  thru  its  co-operation  with  many  universities  and  insti- 
tutions of  government — the  higher  education  of  our  country  will  receive 
some  such  impetus  and  unification  as  it  has  so  greatly  needed.  The 
Washington  Memorial  Institution  should  have,  and  doubtless  will  have, 
the  hearty  support  of  the  friends  of  American  university  education.  We 
need  further  information,  however,  with  reference  to  its  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  range  of  its  activities,  before  we  undertake  to  determine  the 
question  whether  it  offers  such  organization  of  advanced  research  as  we 
should  ultimately  have  at  our  national  capital. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  year  has  brought  new  emphasis  upon  the 
promotion  and  endowment  of  research.   This  emphasis  has  appeared  in  the 
establishment  of  the  memorial  institution  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.    It  has  appeared  also  in  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  gift  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    It  has  appeared  in  another  and  very  notable  form  in  the  gift  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  of  $200,000  for  the  promotion  of  research  in  the  sciences 
directly  connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine.     It  is  understood  that 
this  gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  is  intended  only  as  a  beginning.     A  board 
of  trustees  has  been  organized  to  administer  the  fund  and  direct  the 
investigations.     Some  of  the  investigations,  we  are  told,  will  be  conducted 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  new  institute  in  New  York  city.     Others  will 
be  conducted  by  various  co-operating  university  laboratories.     The  field 
open  to  such  an  institution  is  highly  attractive,  and  embraces,  moreover, 
numberless  problems  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  people.     It 
is  fortunate  that  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors  is  such  as  to  com- 
mand public  confidence,  and  particularly  the  confidence  of  competent 
scientific  men.    We  have  every  reason  to  expect  from  this  new  movement 
results  of  the  highest  value,  and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  the 
utmost  interest. 

It  would  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  consideration  of  the  highest  prob- 
lems of  university  work  to  a  discussion  of  the  new  problems  of  elementary 
education  in  the  South ;  but  the  connection  of  all  institutions  of  edu- 
cation is  becoming  so  close  in  this  country  that  the  education  of  any  sec- 
tion, in  any  grade  or  in  any  social  class,  is  seen  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
education  of  all. 
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There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiarly  intimate  connection  between  the  work 
of  the  University  Elementary  School  in  Chicago  and  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  colored  people  at  Tuskegee  in  Alabama.  The 
question  of  education  in  the  South  turns  largely  on  the  question  of  the 
education  of  the  colored  people.  The  colored  people  are  now  making 
their  own  contribution  to  the  solution  of  that  question.  Their  contribu 
tion  consists  in  a  new  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  is  life,  and 
makes  for  life ;  and  they  are  working  it  out  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
forms  at  Tuskegee.  No  educational  book  of  the  past  year  has  excited 
more  widespread  interest  than  has  the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington.  The  unity  of  American  interests,  and  particularly  of  Ameri- 
can educational  interests,  has  been  emphasized  by  the  reading  of  that 
book  in  all  grades  and  classes  of  our  society. 

The  new  political  movement  in  the  Sonth  is  understood  by  some  to 
be  chiefly  a  movement  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  because  he 
is  a  negro.  In  its  practical  working  out  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  take  that 
form.  It  is,  however,  taking  the  form  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  improvident,  and  the  criminal.  There  are  very  few  real  leaders 
in  the  South  who  do  not  see  that  the  chief  need  of  the  South,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  negro,  is  the  lessening  of  ignorance,  improvidence,  and  crime. 
There  is  great  hope  for  the  future  in  that  southern  white  men  and 
southern  negroes  are  at  one  in  recognizing  this  fact. 

The  Tuskegee  program  is  very  simple  and  comprehensible.  It  pro- 
poses that  the  negro  shall  make  friends  of  his  near  neighbors,  both  white 
and  colored  ;  that  he  shall  make  himself  indispensable  to  the  community 
in  which  he  lives ;  and  that  he  shall  let  the  question  of  social  recognition 
take  care  of  itself.  One  other  tenet  should  be  added,  namely,  that  the 
negro  shall  keep  himself  very  clean.  There  is  a  breadth  of  humanity  and 
good  sense  in  these  views,  which  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  our  people ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  past  year  in  this  respect  has  been  very  marked. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  South  will  understand  that  she  has  the 
heartiest  good-will  of  the  country  at  large  in  all  the  efforts  which  she  is 
making  to  improve  political  and  industrial  conditions  thru  the  improve- 
ment of  education.  The  education  of  the  negro  and  of  the  white  must 
proceed  on  parallel  lines.  Elementary  education  must  be  especially 
emphasized ;  but  elementary  education  will  not  prosper  continuously 
unless  higher  education  receive  also  its  due  emphasis.  The  steady 
advance  of  higher  education  in  the  South  has  been  noted  during  the  past 
year  by  our  people  with  great  satisfaction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  close 
co-operation  between  all  educational  institutions,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  the  difficult  problems  of  civilization  in  our  southern  states  may 
be  worked  out  in  such  ways  as  shall  count  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  past  decade  has  been  marked  by  a  great  movement  for  the 
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improvement  of  educational  administration  in  American  cities.  The  year 
with  which  we  have  to  do  has  seen  no  remarkable  advance  in  this  respect. 
The  newly  organized  systems  have  been  going  forward,  with  many  a  jolt 
and  jar,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  have  undoubtedly  been  going  forward. 
The  new  charter  provisions  for  the  Greater  New  York  have  swept  away 
the  last  vestige  of  administrative  functions  in  the  hands  of  borough  school 
boards.  The  system  has  been  thoroly  centralized,  with  the  result  that  for 
the  first  time  responsibility  has  been  definitely  located.  Inasmuch  as  the 
new  system  still  makes  considerable  provision  for  adaptation  to  local 
needs,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on 
that  which  preceded  it.  The  new  schedule  of  salaries  for  teachers  seems 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  liberal,  and  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the 
profession.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  had  an  interesting 
year.  More  complete  provision  for  the  systematic  study  of  school  children 
has  been  made  by  this  board  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  great  Ameri- 
can city.  The  first  report  of  the  investigations  carried  on  under  the 
authority  of  the  board  is  full  of  interest.  One  of  the  most  recent  reports 
from  Chicago  is  to  the  effect  that  the  board  has  adopted,  by  a  large  majority, 
the  proposed  provision  for  free  text-books  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  chief  obstacle  encountered  in  Chicago  in  the  effort  to  introduce 
free  text-books  was  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  parochial  schools.  In 
many  ways  the  problem  of  religious  education,  or  of  education  under 
ecclesiastical  auspices,  has  come  to  the  front  within  the  past  year.  Atten- 
tion may  be  called  especially  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  at  Chicago,  in  February.  Mgr. 
Conaty,  president  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  presided  at 
this  meeting.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  expended  in  this  country  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  $25,000,000  on  their  institutions  of  education,  not  including 
the  colleges  and  universities.  One  million  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these 
schools,  about  13,000  of  whom  were  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools 
received  its  great  impetus  from  the  meeting  of  the  third  plenary  council 
at  Baltimore  in  1884.  Since  that  time  the  growth  of  Catholic  parochial 
schools  has  been  very  remarkable.  Thus  far  the  Catholics  have  devoted 
their  energies  chiefly  to  schools  of  the  elementary  and  higher  grades. 
The  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  at  its  meeting  this  year  recom- 
mended that  from  this  time  on  special  attention  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Catholic  high  schools.  A  small  number  of  such  schools  have 
already  been  established.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  number  will  be 
very  greatly  increased  within  the  next  few  years. 

It  would  appear  to  many  that  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
parochial  schools  is  the  one  discouraging  feature  in  the  outlook  for  unifi- 
cation of  our  American  educational  forces.     It  should  be  said,  however. 
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that  the  unification  of  education  does  not  necessarily  involve  anything 
like  a  government  monopoly  of  education.  The  differentiation  of  our 
educational  institutions  to  meet  a  variety  of  American  tastes  and  tendencies 
is  not  necessarily  dangerous,  nor  even  undesirable.  The  main  thing  is 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  education  of  all  kinds,  in  all  its  grades  and 
branches,  shall  understand  one  another.  With  the  growth  of  parochial 
schools  it  becomes  increasingly  desirable  that  there  shall  be  free  inter- 
course between  the  teachers  of  these  schools  ^nd  of  the  public  schools. 
Whatever  their  differences  of  educational  ideal,  purpose,  and  administra- 
tion, teachers  everywhere  should  present  a  solid  front  in  the  forward 
movement  of  civilization,  as  against  the  forces  of  selfishness,  ignorance, 
materialism,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  I  believe  that  the  teaching 
bodies  of  our  educational  institutions  of  all  sorts  are  made  up  of  patriotic 
Americans ;  and,  as  patriotic  Americans,  they  will  co-operate  whole- 
heartedly for  the  promotion  of  the  best  things  in  American  life,  if  only 
they  come  freely  together  and  learn  to  understand  one  another. 

There  are  many  movements  of  only  less  importance  than  those  already 
referred  to  of  which  we  can  offer  no  extended  notice  here,  for  lack  of  time. 
Some  of  these  may  be  referred  to  with  the  utmost  brevity. 

Our  normal  schools  have,  during  the  year,  been  moving  forward  in 
the  matter  of  entrance  requirements.  In  the  more  favored  states  these 
schools  are  already  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  requirement  of  high-school 
graduation  for  admission.  Other  states  are  moving  steadily  toward  this 
standard. 

The  Herbart  Society  has  been  reorganized  during  the  past  year,  taking 
the  name  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education. 
In  its  earlier  form  this  society  has  done  much  good  service ;  but  it  has 
not  been  able  to  throw  off  entirely  the  character  of  a  propagandist  institu- 
tion, which  its  very  name  seemed  to  fasten  upon  it.  As  reorganized,  the 
society  has  adopted  a  very  promising  program.  It  swears  by  no  master, 
and  seeks  only  to  apply  the  scientific  spirit  and  scientific  methods  to  the 
study  of  educational  problems.  There  is  a  large  field  for  such  an  organi- 
zation, after  all  others  of  our  educational  societies  have  done  their  best; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prosper  in  all  good  works. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  During  the  past  month  this 
board  has  conducted  its  first  examination.  This  examination  has  extended 
to  the  remotest  sections  of  our  own  country,  and  even  to  foreign  lands. 
The  leading  institutions  of  the  middle  states  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
results  of  this  examination,  and  in  this  they  have  been  joined  by  institu- 
tions in  other  portions  of  the  country.  The  Pedagogical  Seminary 
becomes  gloriously  militant  in  its  attack  upon  the  mechanism  involved 
in  these  examinations.'     It  may  be  said,  however,  in  defense  of  the  new 

X  Sec  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  7,  p.  450,  October,  1900. 
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movement,  that  a  big  machine  is  not  necessarily  more  mechanical  than 
forty  little  machines  ;  and  that  it  is  great  gain  if  the  secondary  schools 
can  be  relieved  of  the  inconsistent  whimsicalities  of  forty  examining 
boards,  by  being  brought  into  relations  with  one  board,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  schools,  under  which  the  conduct  of  entrance  exami- 
nations has  been  carefully  unified.  So  long  as  our  eastern  brethren,  in 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  pin  their  faith  to  entrance  examinations,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  may  at  least  remove  some  of  the  more  glaring 
defects  of  the  examination  system,  thru  the  operation  of  such  a  board  as 
has  been  organized.  It  will  be  good  for  the  institutions  concerned  to 
work  together  in  this  matter,  and  some  real  and  large  educational  advan- 
tage seems  likely  to  come  out  of  it  all. 

In  no  other  way  have  we  more  definitely  taken  up  the  "  white  man's 
burden  "  than  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  American  systems  of  education 
in  our  new  possessions,  and  in  Cuba.  The  migration  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  Cuban  teachers  to  Cambridge  last  summer,  and  their  participa- 
tion in  the  summer  school  of  Harvard  University,  had  a  certain  spectacu- 
lar value.  The  immediately  educational  results  of  this  undertaking  seem 
to  have  been  small,  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  in  a  larger  way  its 
educational  value  was  undoubtedly  very  significant.  It  called  the  attention 
of  the  Cubans  in  a  striking  manner  to  American  ideals  in  education.  And 
it  called  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  in  an  equally  striking  manner, 
to  the  educational  problem  in  Cuba.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  authori- 
ties and  members  of  Harvard  University  for  their  action  in  this  matter. 

The  first  report  of  the  Taft  commission  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
shows  clearly  that  the  hopes  of  American  civilization  in  those  islands  are 
chiefly  centered  in  the  new  educational  movement.  Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkin- 
son assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  Philippine  educational  system 
on  September  i,  1900.  Already  important  progress  has  been  made.  A 
large  number  of  American  teachers  have  been  taken  to  the  islands  to 
engage  in  instruction  and  the  supervision  of  schools.  Our  American 
universities  and  normal  schools  have  been  sending  some  of  their  best 
graduates  to  take  part  in  this  service.  Forty-two  have  already  been  sent 
by  the  University  of  California  alone.  There  is  something  very  inspir- 
ing in  a  new  crusade  of  enlightenment  such  as  this  promises  to  be.  The 
Taft  commission  proposes  that  the  educational  administration  of  the 
islands  shall,  for  the  present,  be  strongly  centralized,  but  that  encourage- 
ment shall  be  given  to  local  initiative  and  responsibility ;  that  all  schools 
supported  by  public  funds  shall  be  free  and  non-sectarian ;  that  especial 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  utilitarian  side  of  elementary  education, 
with  a  view  to  making  every  person  self-dependent  in  the  gaining  of  a 
livelihood;  that  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  other  subjects  of  a  voca- 
tional value  shall  be  promoted ;  that  the  English  language  shall  be  intro- 
duced gradually ;  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  raised ;  that  new 
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teachers  shall  be  brought  in  from  the  United  States ;  and  that  a  normal 
school  shall  be  maintained  at  Manila.  Dr.  Atkinson's  estimates  call  for 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,500,000  by  the  insular  government  for 
schools  during  the  current  year.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Atkinson  has 
sent  to  this  country  for  a  thousand  more  American  teachers,  many  of 
whom  are  to  be  men. 

Professor  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  began  his  work  as  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation for  Porto  Rico  on  August  6,  1900.  Ten  weeks  later  he  presented 
his  first  report.  Here  the  management  of  the  schools  is  not  so  strongly 
centralized  as  in  the  Philippines,  and  progress  must  accordingly  be  slower. 
A  normal  school  has  been  established,  but  its  location  seems  to  be  not 
altogether  eligible.  Teachers  have  been  gathered  into  institutes,  but  the 
success  of  these  gatherings  seems  to  have  been  very  uneven.  Provision 
is  made  for  one  teacher  of  English  for  each  graded  school.  When  Pro- 
fessor Brumbaugh's  report  was  rendered,  there  were  38,000  pupils  in  the 
schools — a  very  substantial  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  But  there 
are  still  300,000  children  in  the  island  for  whom  no  schooling  has  been 
provided. 

So  far  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  concerned,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  had  long  been  provided  with  a  well -organized  system  of  schools 
before  the  group  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  The  fine  progress 
which  the  Hawaiian  schools  have  been  making  in  recent  years  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  exhibit  which  they  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  was  honored  with  the  grand  prix^  the  highest  form  of  award  given 
by  the  exposition. 

Two  suggestions  occur  to  one  as  pertinent  to  this  topic:  first,  it 
would  be  advantageous  if  those  who  are  working  in  these  undeveloped 
educational  fields  might  come  into  closer  touch  with  those  educational 
methods  which  have  proved  so  effective  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee; 
secondly,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  we  strengthen  the  bonds  of  con- 
nection between  this  work  in  our  semi-foreign  territories  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  spite  of  many  obstacles,  the  American  commission  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  succeeded  in  making  a  very  praiseworthy  exhibit  of  Ameri- 
can systems  of  education.  This  exhibit  secured  more  awards  than  did 
the  educational  exhibit  of  any  other  nation,  with  the  single  exception  of 
France,  the  home  country  of  the  exposition.  Hon.  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
who  was  in  charge  of  our  educational  exhibit,  has  drawn  up  a  list 
of  these  prizes.  They  include  41  awards  of  the  grand  prix^  64  gold 
medals,  41  silver  medals,  16  bronze  medals,  and  6  awards  of  honorable 
mention. 

It  appears  from  both  American  and  foreign  accounts  that  an  excel- 
lent impression  was  produced  by  this  exhibit.  We  are  assured  that  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  exposition  were  especially  impressed  by  the  fact  'that 
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American  educational  systems  seek  to  give  a  broad,  general  training  to 
all  students  alike,  and  to  postpone  specialization  as  far  as  possible ;  and 
that  they  pay  especial  attention  to  developing  the  natural  capacities  of 
'the  children,  and  giving  them  power  of  individual  initiative.  If  foreign 
nations  shall  learn  from  us  in  these  particulars,  it  is  only  a  reasonable 
return  for  the  many  good  things  which  we  have  learned  from  them.  It 
would  seem  that  the  nation  which  gets'  the  most  good  from  one  of  these 
world  expositions  is  the  nation  which  shows  the  greatest  capacity  for  both 
giving  and  taking. 

There  has  been  much  of  interest  during  the  past  year  in  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  those  culture  lands  whose  interests  lie  nearest  to  our 
own.  We  find,  too,  that  the  movements  with  which  we  are  familiar  at 
home  are  closely  related  with  movements  in  these  countries.  The  inter- 
national character  of  our  civilization  receives  repeated  emphasis  in  these 
days. 

In  England  there  are  many  signs  that  the  expansion  and  integration 
of  educational  interests  and  institutions  are  proceeding,  more  slowly  than 
with  us,  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps  quite  as  surely.  The  federation  of  the 
provincial  colleges  of  England  goes  steadily  forward.  Progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year  in  the  development  of  the  new  University  of 
London.  A  large  part  of  one  of  the  great  buildings  at  South  Kensington 
has  now  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  this  university.  Properly  housed, 
it  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  great  metropolitan  teaching  university, 
without  ceasing  to  be  the  institution  for  the  conduct  of  examinations 
which  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  new  board  of  education  has  appeared  in  English  educational 
affairs  like  the  dawning  of  a  new  day.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  board, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which  created  it,  has  been  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  very  influential  conservative  committee,  in  which  the  various 
important  educational  bodies  of  the  country  are  largely  represented.  As 
it  was  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  secondary  education  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  board  of  education,  so  we 
find,  quite  naturally,  that  this  problem  is  among  the  most  urgent  of  those 
with  which  the  new  board  is  expected  to  deal.  There  is  little  to  record 
as  yet  in  the  way  of  definite  advance  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

One  important  occurrence  of  the  past  year,  however,  must  be  noted. 
The  local  school  boards  in  England  have  shown  a  disposition  to  extend 
in  an  upward  direction  the  instruction  offered  in  the  schools  under  their 
control.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  board  schools  have  been  giving  instruc- 
tion of  an  advanced  grade.  This  movement  is  closely  analogous  with 
that  which  has  been  going  on  in  America  for  the  past  sixty  years  or  more, 
and  has  given  us  our  great  system  of  public  high  schools.  The  question 
whether  our  local  school  authorities  were  justified  in  making  such  exten- 
sion of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  came  up  for  decision  in  the 
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courts  of  Michigan  in  the  famous  Kalamazoo  case  of  1874.  The  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  in  that  case,  prepared  by  the  late  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation. It  declared  unequivocally  the  right  of  communities  to  extend  the 
education  given  in  the  public  schools  so  far  as  they  might  choose,  provided 
only  that  they  were  willing  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose.  The  cor- 
responding English  movement  has  come  up  for  determination  in  an 
English  court  during  the  past  year,  with  a  result  directly  opposite  to 
that  in  our  own  Kalamazoo  case. 

This  question  has  not  yet  been  decided  in  a  court  of  last  resort. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  by 
parliamentary  action,  if  need  be,  such  extension  of  English  elementary 
education  will  sooner  or  later  be  authorized  and  encouraged.  If  this 
result  is  secured,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  upgrowth  of  a  great  system  of 
local  schools  in  England  of  higher-elementary,  and  even  secondary, 
grade.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  development  of  American  high 
schools  has  come  to  be  a  dominant  force  in  the  development  of  American 
civilization,  and  has  in  particular  given  an  unprecedented  impetus  to 
American  university  education,  we  can  understand  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  movement  among  a  sister-people  like  that  of  England. 

In  France,  too,  the  dominant  educational  interest  of  the  past  year  has 
had  to  do  with  secondary  education.  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
in  his  report  on  educational  progress  presented  to  this  Council  two  years 
ago,  made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
instituted  a  commission  of  thirty- three  members,  under  the  headship  of 
M.  Ribot,  to  make  an  extensive  inquiry  into  the  whole  secondary- school 
problem,  and  present  a  report  of  its  findings.  This  report  has  now  been 
presented  in  five  large  volumes  ;  and  it  is  supplemented  by  a  very  impor- 
tant little  book  by  the  chairman,  entitled  La  riforme  de  T enseignement 
secondaire. 

The  recommendations  of  this  commission  touch  certain  vital  points  in 
the  French  secondary-school  situation.  In  general,  they  call  for  a  larger 
amount  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  local  school  authorities,  within  the 
limits  of  very  general  prescription.  They  propose  the  discontinuance  of 
the  baccalaureate  at  the  close  of  the  secondary-school  course.  On  the 
question  of  the  requirement  of  the  classical  languages  for  entrance  upon 
all  courses  leading  to  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  the  commis- 
sion declares  itself,  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote,  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing the  present  requirement.  Another  recommendation  is  that  free  (or, 
as  we  should  say,  private)  schools  be  subjected  to  state  inspection.  These 
free  schools  are  mainly  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Since  the  state  and 
the  church  are  openly  competing  in  France  for  the  upper  hand  in  sec- 
ondary education,  the  recommendation  last  mentioned  touches  a  sensi- 
tive point.     The  discussion  of  this  report,  and  of  the  recommendation 
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of  Other  official  bodies  upon  the  same  questions,  has  filled  a  large  place 
in  French  educational  thought  during  the  past  year.  Speaking  in  gen- 
eral terms,  an  eminent  French  professor  remarks,  in  substance,  in  a 
recent  letter :  "  The  spirit  of  our  public  education  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  by  saying  that  it  tends  to  become  more  *  educative,'  to  draw  nearer 
to  life,  to  render  the  human  spirit  free  and  ready  to  express  itself  in 
action." 

In  Germany,  again,  one  of  the  chief  questions  of  the  year  has  been  a 
question  relating  to  secondary  education.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  so-called  Frankfort  plan  was  first  introduced  in  1892.  This  plan  pro- 
vides, in  all  nine-year  secondary-school  courses,  that  the  first  three  years 
shall  be  free  of  any  requirement  in  Latin,  French  being  substituted  for 
Latin  in  this  portion  of  the  course.  This  plan  is  intended  to  give  all 
forms  of  secondary  schools  a  common  foundation  course,  and  so  to  post- 
pone the  final  selection  of  a  boy's  course  in  life  to  as  late  a  point  as  pos- 
sible. The  year  1901  is  a  critical  year  in  the  history  of  this  experiment, 
because  it  is  in  this  year  that  the  first  classes  which  entered  upon  courses 
of  this  sort  reached  the  end  of  their  secondary-school  training.  The 
Frankfort  plan  has,  accordingly,  been  under  especially  active  discussion 
during  the  year  just  past.  One  of  the  most  notable  documents  which 
have  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  is  the  so-called  Brunswick 
Declaration  {Braunschweiger  Erkldrung),  A  convention  of  the  friends  of 
technical  and  scientific  education  meeting  in  Berlin  had  declared  in 
favor  of  changes  substantially  the  same  as  those  made  under  the  Frank- 
fort plan,  and  also  of  the  recognition  of  graduates  of  all  nine-year  sec- 
ondary schools  for  admission  to  all  of  the  higher  courses  of  professional 
training.  The  German  Gymnasium  Association,  which  assembled  a  little 
later  in  Brunswick,  met  this  declaration  with  a  counter-declaration.  They 
declared  their  adhesion  to  the  present  gymnasial  course,  with  its  full  nine 
years  of  Latin,  and  demanded  especially  that  there  be  no  reduction  of 
the  time  devoted  to  Greek.  But,  in  the  second  place,  they  put  them- 
selves on  record  as  having  no  opposition  to  offer  to  the  proposal  that  all 
nine-year  courses  be  placed  on  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges.  This 
declaration  was  then  sent  out  for  signature  to  friends  of  the  Gymnasium 
thruout  Germany,  and  was  finally  published  in  January  of  this  year,  with 
an  appended  list  of  14,330  adherents,  including  almost  every  one  of 
undoubted  classical  orthodoxy  in  all  the  land.  The  fact  that  such  an 
overwhelming  declaration  in  favor  of  the  traditional  course  in  the  Gym- 
nasium has  been  put  forth  would  lead  a  foreigner  to  guess  that  the  vic- 
tory is  well-nigh  won  for  the  opposing  party;  and  this  view  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  maintain  the  status  of  the  classical 
languages,  the  Gymnasium  Association  felt  it  necessary  to  disclaim  all 
opposition  to  the  proposal  that  graduates  of  the  Oberrealschule  and  the 
Realgymnasium  be  granted  equal  rights  with  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium. 
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The  somewhat  indefinite  reports  of  student  disturbances  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Russia  which  have  come  to  us  have  excited  widespread  inter- 
est. The  fact  that  students  and  workingmen  have  joined  in  riotous 
opposition  to  the  government  is  significant  of  the  union  of  industrial  and 
educational  forces  in  the  Russian  liberal  movement. 

Returning  to  our  own  land,  we  may  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  the  past  few  months.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  number  of  educational  books  which  appeared  during  the 
year  1900  was  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.'  In 
1899  there  were  published  in  this  country  387  new  books  on  education, 
and  32  new  editions  of  old  books  on  education.  During  the  year  1900 
there  were  issued  431  new  books  and  210  new  editions.  Education  still 
stands  fourth  in  the  order  of  publications,  being  surpassed  in  number  by 
books  of  fiction,  works  on  law,  and  juveniles. 

Of  the  books  which  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1900,  Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale,  in  his  report  of  a  year  ago,  gave  the  first  place  to  the 
series  of  nineteen  monographs  on  Education  in  the  UniteS^ States^  edited 
by  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  as  a  contribution  to  the  American 
educational  exhibit  at  Paris.  It  may  be  added  that  this  series  of  mono- 
graphs received  an  abundance  of  praise  and  prizes  at  the  hands  of  visitors 
and  juries  at  the  exposition. 

'  Of  other  books  which  appeared  during  the  year  1900,  a  few  which 
seem  to  be  of  especial  significance  may  be  mentioned  here,  at  the  risk 
of  omitting  many  of  equal  importance.  Attention  should,  however,  be 
called,  first  of  all,  to  two  important  contributions  to  our  educational  bibli- 
ography. I  refer  to  the  "  Bibliography  of  Education  for  the  Year  1900," 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wyer  and  Miss  Lord;'  and  to  the  continuation  of  former 
bibliographies  of  child  study,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity.^ Such  work  as  this  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  students  of  education 
in  its  several  aspects.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  we  need  in  this 
country  something  analogous  to  the  publications  of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir 
deutsche  Erziehungs-  und  Schulgeschichte.  An  American  publication  of 
this  sort,  however,  should  include  some  account  of  current  foreign  publi- 
cations, and  particularly  a  summary  of  the  principal  official  publications 
of  other  lands.  This  suggestion  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  our  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  year  1900  gave  us  three  important  additions  to  our  literature  of 
the  history  of  American  higher  education,  in  the  shape  of  the  decennial 

X  See  summary  in  The  Publishers*  Weekly  for  January  36, 190Z. 

9 Nicholas  Murray  Butlbr  (editor),  Educait'om  in  the  United  SteUes,  A  aeries  of  moiiOKnq>hs 
prepared  for  the  United  States  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  igoo.  9  toU.,  pp.  464*  514.  Alboiy,  N.  Y. : 
J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1900. 

3  Jambs  Ikcbrsoll  Wybv,  Jk.,  and  Isabbl  Ely  Lord,  "  Bibliography  of  Education  for  1900,**  Bdneth 
tional Review,  Vol.  ax,  pp.  382-4ax,  April,  1901. 

4  Louis  N.  WiLSOM*  "  Bibliography  of  Child  Study  for  the  Year  1899,*'  Pedmg»gieeU  S^munetrft 
December,  zqoz. 
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volume  of  Clark  University,'  Montgomery's  history  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,"  and  Thwaites'  history  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.' 

The  growing  importance  of  universities  in  our  national  life  makes 
such  volumes  as  these  greatly  to  be  desired  by  all  students  of  American 
history. 

An  important  new  series  has  been  well  started  for  us  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Professor  Smith's  book  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics.* 
Thomas  Davidson  left  us  a  choice  legacy  in  his  little  book  on  the  history 
of  education'  —  a  work  not  crowded  with  mere  information,  but  rich 
in  interpretations.  President  Thwing  has  struck  out  a  new  and  impor- 
tant line  in  his  work  on  College  Administration!'  Another  new  note  has 
been  sounded  in  the  volume  of  lectures  on  Principles  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion^ a  book  which  seems  to  show  a  new  interest  in  the  problem  of 
religious  instruction. 

Of  the  books  which  have  already  appeared  during  the  year  1901, 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington.' Another  work,  remote  enough  from  this,  but  very  significant 
in  its  own  way,  is  Bennett  and  Bristol's  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek? 
This  book  is  not  only  of  value  in  itself,  but  is  also  important  as  beginning 
a  new  series.  In  Smith's  book  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and 
Bennett  and  Bristol's  book  on  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  we  see  the 
beginnings  of  a  real  literature  of  the  pedagogy  of  secondary-school 
subjects.  The  Germans  have  long  been  in  possession  of  such  a  litera- 
ture. We  are  just  making  our  first  essay  in  this  field,  but  the  beginnings 
are  representative  of  some  of  the  better  tendencies  in  our  American  educa- 
tion, and  promise  well  for  the  future. 

The  latest  report  of  our  Commissioner  of  Education  is  well  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  recent  publications  of  this  sort.  Some  recent  state 
and  city  reports  seem  to  indicate  a  rising  standard  in  this  important 
branch  of  our  educational  literature.  Valuable  additions  have  been  made 
during  the  year  to  some  of  our  well-known  series,  especially  to  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  History  series,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education ; 

<  Qark  Unrrenity,  1889-99,  decennial  celebration.    Pp.  566.    Clark  University,  1899. 

*T.  H.  MoHTGOMBKY,  A  History  ef  tkt  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  its  Foundation  toA,D, 
mo.    Pp.  600.    Philadelphia:  Geoige  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  1900. 

3R.  G.  Thwaitbs  (editor).  The  University  of  Wisconsin;  its  History  and  its  Alumni.  Pp.  900. 
Madison:  J.  N.  PuiceU,  1900. 

4  Datid  EoGBm  Smitm,  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  (Teachers*  Professional  Library) .  Pp. 
3»*    New  York:  TbeMaantUanCo.,  1900. 

iTmouAS'DKnDnaiHf  A  History  of  Education.    Pp.  393.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900. 

^Chablbs  F.  TkwiMC,  College  Administration.    Pp.  331.    New  York :  The  Century  Co.,  1900. 

T  Principles  of  Religious  Education;  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday-school  com- 
ouasion  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.    Pp.  99a.    New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900. 

*BookbbT.  Washimgtom,  Up  from  Slavery:  an  Autobiography.  Pp.  330.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
P««e  &  Co.,  X90X. 

9C11ARLBB  E.  BBmcBTT  and  Gbokgb  P.  Bristol,  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greeh  in  the  Secondary 
School,    New  Yoric:  Longauuis,  Green  &  Co.,  1901. 
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the  International  Education  series ;  the  series  of  Handbooks  to  the  Great 
(English)  Public  Schools ;  and  the  Columbian  University  Contributions 
to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education. 

Our  study  of  educational  progress  during  the  past  year  could  not  give 
us  any  sure  or  final  estimate  of  the  tendencies  of  this  time.  A  few  things, 
however,  seem  reasonably  clear.  As  the  year  has  been  a  year  of  tre- 
mendous expansion  in  many  departments  of  life  which  vitally  affect  our 
civilization,  so  it  has  been  a  year  of  expansion  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions and  interests.  Education  has  seen  expansion  because  of  its  intimate 
connection  with  all  of  the  other  interests  of  human  life;  because  it  is 
rapidly  coming  into  more  vital  connection  with  those  interests.  It  is 
expanding  with  unexampled  rapidity,  because  we  are  coming  to  look  to 
education  more  and  more  to  help  us  in  the  great  concerns  of  national, 
industrial,  and  social  life.  But  this  expansion  is  not  mere  increase  in 
bigness.  ''It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree.''  It  is  an  expansion  which 
involves  increasing  complexity  and  fineness  of  relations,  both  internal 
and  external.  With  this  growth  is  coming  a  heightened  sense  of  the 
unity  of  educational  institutions,  and  an  increasing  disposition  to  bring 
education  into  close  co-operation  with  all  other  agencies  which  make  for 
the  higher  life.  It  is  bringing  with  it  increased  seriousness  and  sense  of 
high  responsibility.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  during  the  past 
year  our  literature  of  educational  institutions  and  educational  practice  has 
filled  a  larger  place  than  our  literature  of  educational  theory.  The  very 
fact  that  we  are  entering  upon  such  tremendously  great  movements  in  the 
practice  of  education  emphasizes  our  need  of  increased  thoroness  in  the 
working  out  of  educational  theory  :  not  greater  attention  to  petty  detail, 
but  more  of  real  fineness  and  thoroness  of  conception.  In  particular  is  it 
true  that  we  need  a  more  thoro  mastery  of  the  theory  of  education  in  its 
institutional  aspects.  The  progress  of  the  time  seems  to  point  hopefully 
to  the  development  in  the  near  future  of  a  sound  theory  of  education  in 
vital  connection  with  a  sound  theory  of  the  modern  state. 


In  flDemoriam 


Dr.  JSurfie  Baron  tyinsbnlc 

JAMES    B.    ANGELL,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    MICHIGAN 

Members  of  the  National  Council: 

As  you  have  today  gathered  at  your  annual  meeting,  you  have 
profoundly  missed  the  presence  of  your  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale.  He  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  problems  with  which  this 
body  has  to  deal ;  as  a  member  and  as  president  of  this  Council,  he  has 
taken  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  your  proceedings ;  he  was  looking  forward 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  to  this  occasion,  and  he  would  so  certainly,  if 
his  life  had  been  spared,  have  participated  in  your  discussions,  and  to  the 
edification  of  us  all,  that  we  naturally  and  properly  set  apart  a  few  minutes 
to  consider  his  career  and  his  services  and  his  character. 

Burke  Aaron  Hinsdale  was  born  at  Wads  worth,  O.,  March  31,  1837. 
He  came  of  good  New  England  stock.  His  parents,  born  in  Connecticut, 
removed,  like  so  many  other  natives  of  that  state,  to  the  Western  Reserve, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  Here  the  son,  as  he  grew  up,  was  inured  to  the 
toil  of  pioneer  life.  In  his  boyhood  his  educational  facilities  were  limited 
to  those  furnished  by  the  district  school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  however, 
he  became  a  pupil  in  the  Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram,  afterward  better 
known  as  Hiram  College.  There  as  student,  professor,  and  president 
most  of  the  time,  the  next  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  There 
he  formed  that  intimacy  with  Garfield  which  was  to  be  so  fruitful  of  good 
to  both  of  them. 

From  the  outset  of  his  college  life  Mr.  Hinsdale  showed  remarkable 
powers  of  acquisition  and  that  untiring  industry  which  marked  his  whole 
career.  As  a  professor  at  Hiram  he  made  a  marked  impression  on  his 
pupils  by  his  thoroness,  his  breadth,  and  his  suggestions.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  began  his  work  of  teaching,  he  also  began  the  work  of  preach- 
ing, and  continued  both  kinds  of  duties  for  years.  As  if  those  labors 
were  not  enough,  we  find  that  he  united  with  them  the  responsibility  of 
associate  editor  of  a  denominational  weekly,  to  which  he  was  a  constant 
contributor.  While  he  was  president  of  Hiram  College,  from  1870  to 
1882,  he  taught  classes  in  history,  rhetoric,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
continued  his  preaching  and  his  contributions  on  religious  and  educa- 
tional subjects  to  the  newspapers  and  reviews,  gave  frequent  lectures  in 
Ohio,  published  two  volumes  on  religious  themes,  prepared  a  campaign 
text-book  in  1880,  when  his  friend  Garfield  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  immediately  after  the  president's  death  brought  out  a  book 
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entitled  President  Garfield  and  Education,  and  the  following  year  an 
edition  of  Garfield's  works.  His  power  and  his  passion  for  labor  seemed 
to  pass  all  reasonable  limits.  But  his  herculean  strength  as  yet  endured 
the  strain. 

In  1882  he  accepted  the  position,  which  came  to  him  unsought,  of  the 
superintendency  of  the  Cleveland  schools.  This  opened  a  new  field  of 
educational  activity  to  him.  But  his  reports  and  his  addresses  to  the 
teachers  soon  showed  that  he  was  studying  the  problems  in  hand  with  the 
same  thoroness  and  activity  which  he  had  brought  to  his  collegiate  duties. 
His  experience  and  observation  there  led  him  later  to  commend  in 
earnest  terms  the  plan,  which  has  since  wrought  so  beneficent  results  in 
Cleveland  and  others  of  our  large  cities,  in  allotting  the  business  affairs 
and  the  educational  affairs  of  the  schools  to  different  officers. 

At  the  close  of  his  four-years'  term  of  service  in  Cleveland  he  wrote 
what  is  perhaps  his  most  elaborate  work,  entitled  The  Old  Northwest.  Its 
high  historical  value  has  been  recognized  by  our  leading  scholars.  It 
furnishes  one  of  many  proofs  that  few  men  were  better  read  than  he  in 
the  original  sources  of  American  history,  and  has  sometimes  suggested 
expressions  of  regret  that  he  had  not  given  more  of  his  time  to  the 
production  of  other  works  on  the  history  of  our  country. 

On  the  resignation  of  W.  H.  Payne  as  the  professor  of  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr..  Hinsdale  was 
chosen  as  his  successor.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  February,  1 888, 
and  occupied  the  chair  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  November  29,  1900.  He  filled  the  position  with  eminent  success. 
His  historical  tastes  gave  coloring  and  shape  to  his  pedagogical  work, 
while  his  wide  and  varied  experience,  ranging  from  that  of  a  district 
school-teacher  to  that  of  president  of  a  college  and  that  of  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  a  large  city,  fitted  him  to  enrich  his  instruction  with 
suggestive  practical  lessons.  He  naturally  gave  much  time  to  the  history 
of  educational  systems  and  experiments,  and  drew  from  them  sane  and 
valuable  conclusions.  Tho  familiar  with  the  great  variety  of  educa- 
tional theories  which  the  last  few  years  have  launched,  and  appreciating 
whatever  was  valuable  in  them,  he  was  guarded  by  his  great  store  of 
common -sense  from  mounting  any  hobby,  or  from  allowing  his  students 
to  be  carried  away  by  any  "  fad  "  without  having  the  advantage  of  proper 
warning  from  him  of  the  unwisdom  of  such  a  course.  His  class-room 
utterances,  without  assuming  the  air  of  dogmatism,  had  a  certain  judicial 
weight  which  usually  carried  conviction  and  always  commanded  respect. 
He  had  strong  personal  sympathy  with  his  students,  and  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  assistfng  them  in  their  professional  career. 

He  was  a  most  helpful  and  conscientious  college  officer.  Tho 
crowded  with  his  own  special  work,  he  was  most  faithful  in  service  on 
committees  of  the  faculty.     He  felt  a  deep  concern  in  the  general  welfare 
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of  the  universityy  and  was  always  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
it.  His  counsels  on  questions  of  university  policy  and  administration 
were  regarded  by  me  and  his  colleagues  as  of  the  highest  value.  Especi- 
ally was  he  deeply  concerned  about  the  relations  of  the  university  to  the 
schools,  and  about  our  supreme  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  co-operate 
with  the  schools  and  to  improve  their  efficiency.  He  took  the  broadest 
view  of  the  unity  of  our  whole  system  of  public  education  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  university. 

His  twelve  years  of  life  at  the  university  were  to  him  years  of  growth. 
His  mind  became  broader,  richer,  more  vigorous  with  each  passing  year. 
In  addition  to  the  scrupulous  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  professor,  he 
produced  nearly  a  volume  a  year  during  his  life  at  Ann  Arbor.  Among 
them  were  the  following  :  The  American  Government^  How  to  Study  and 
Teach  History^  Jesus  as  a  Tecuher^  Teaching  the  Language  Arts,  Studies  in 
Education,  Civil  Government  of  Ohio,  Life  of  Horace  Mann,  The  Art  of 
Study.  Each  of  these  works  has  positive  worth.  Three  or  four  of 'them 
have  very  great  value,  and  are  familiar  to  you  all.  A  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  cost  him  much  work,  and  which  was  barely 
finished  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  is  about  to  appear.  Besides,  he  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  newspapers  and  magazines  and  educational 
journals.  He  had  in  hand,  when  his  last  illness  seized  him,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  material  for  other  works.  His  zeal  for  labor  was  una- 
bated. We  who  were  his  colleagues  often  besought  him  to  take  more 
respite  from  his  excessive  toil.  Trusting  to  the  robustness  of  constitution 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  he  was  deaf  to  entreaties  of  that 
sort.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  overtasked  his  strength,  and  so 
shortened  his  days.  But  life  without  the  power  to  labor  had  no  attrac- 
tions for  him.  In  one  of  my  last  conversations  with  him  he  said  :  ''  If  I 
am  to  be  disabled  so  that  I  cannot  work,  I  do  not  care  to  live.'' 

The  members  of  this  body  would  certainly  regard  this  sketch  of  our 
friend  as  very  incomplete,  if  a  word  were  not  said  of  his  power  in  debate. 
His  mind  was  so  thoroly  disciplined,  his  stores  of  knowledge  on  any 
subject  which  he  was  willing  to  speak  upon  were  so  ample,  his  settled 
opinions  were  so  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  that,  altho  he  would  not 
be  deemed  an  orator,  he  never  participated  in  a  debate  without  contrib- 
uting something  weighty  and  convincing  toward  the  right  settlement  of 
the  question  under  discussion.  He  was  especially  happy  in  summing  up 
at  the  close  of  a  debate  the  valid  arguments  which  had  been  adduced  on 
either  side,  and  in  exposing  the  weakness  of  positions  which  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  his  judgment. 

Altho  Dr.  Hinsdale  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  those  who 
knew  him  only  thru  his  writings,  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  gifts  and 
his  large  attainments,  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  he  was  even  more  endeared  by  their  regard  for 
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his  pure  and  noble  character.  He  was  absolutely  without  guile,  mag- 
nanimous and  charitable  in  his  judgments,  helpful  to  all  whom  he  could 
serve,  manly  in  the  amplest  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  frank  and  fear- 
less in  forming  and  in  expressing  his  opinions,  but  he  cherished  no 
bitterness  toward  those  from  whose  views  he  dissented.  He  could  differ 
widely  from  another  and  discuss  sharply  with  him  without  cherishing  the 
slightest  personal  animosity  toward  him.  There  was  a  breadth  and 
largeness  of  make  both  in  his  mind  and  his  heart.  There  was  a  down- 
right honesty  and  integrity,  and  a  certain  robustness  and  vigor,  both  in 
his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral  nature,  which  gave  great  weight  to  his 
personality.  The  fruitage  of  his  earnest  and  busy  life  has  enriched  his 
generation,  and  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  by  the  thou- 
sands who  have  profited  by  the  results  of  his  labors.  This  Council  and 
the  National  Association,  in  both  of  which  he  has  performed  so  many 
valuable  services,  and  in  both  of  which  he  had  the  deepest  interest,  will 
cherish  his  memory  as  one  of  their  dearest  treasures. 


Dr.  1>enr6  JSamard 


HENRY  BARNARD'S  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ELIPHALET    ORAM    LYTE,    PRINCIPAL    FIRST   PENNSYLVANIA    STATE    NORMAL 

SCHOOL,    MILLERSVILLE,    PA. 

Standing  on  the  bank  of  a  tempestuous  stream,  whicd  is  rushing 
onward  to  the  sea,  and  carrying  with  it  soil  and  timber  and  even  bould- 
ers, one  would  find  it  difficult  to  say  which  part  of  the  stream  carries  the 
soil,  which  part  the  timber,  and  which  part  the  boulders.  Somewhat  the 
same  problem  confronts  one  who  attempts  to  say  to  what  extent  Henry 
Barnard  influenced  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States.  His  educational  life  seemed  to  carry  educational  institutions  of 
all  kinds  with  it  in  its  onward  sweep.  Whatever  it  was  best  to  do  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  Henry  Barnard  tried  to  do,  whether  it  was  to 
organize  state  systems  of  schools,  to  criticise  existing  systems,  to  suggest 
better  systems,  to  start  the  wheels  of  educational  machinery  in  city  or 
state,  or  to  record  the  progress  of  educational  institutions  thruout  the 
world.  His  object  was  the  furtherance  of  public  education.  The  means 
used  for  this  object  were  the  means  he  could  first  seize  hold  of.  A  brief 
sketch  of  his  labors  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  will,  however,  not  be  out  of  place,  tho  it  must  necessarily  be 
an  insufficient  presentation  of  the  man  himself. 

In  1838  Henry  Barnard  became  the  actual  head  of  the  school  system 
of  Connecticut,   at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.     Horace  Mann  had 
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begun  his  educational  work  in  Massachusetts  the  year  before.  The  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  two  states  were,  however,  not  the  same,  and  Bar- 
nard's work  must  necessarily  be  on  different  lines.  The  common  schools 
of  Connecticut  at  that  time  were  controlled  by  an  organization  known  as 
the  "School  Society,"  and  there  was  great  indifference  among  the  body 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  public-school  education.  Henry  Barnard's 
first  work  was  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  public-school  system  and  to  create  a  genuine  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  public  schools.  In  1837,  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  he  had  led  the  movement  that  culminated  in  the 
passage  of  the  school  law  of  1838,  which,  as  has  been  said,  \.as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  popular  education  in  Connecti- 
cut. In  his  first  speech  before  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  he  referred 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  teachers  in  the  following  words  : 

It  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools  until  we  have  good  teachers,  and  the  people  will  rest 
satisfied  with  such  teachers  as  they  have  until  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  until  we  can  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  better,  and  show  they  ean  be 
made  better  by  proper  training  in  classes  or  seminaries  established  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. 

The  law  passed  at  that  time  provided  for  a  state  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  common  schools,  and  Henry  Barnard  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  board.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  as  prescribed  by  the  board  were, 
first,  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools ;  second,  to  inform 
the  legislature  of  their  condition,  and  present  plans  and  suggestions  for 
the  better  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system ;  third, 
to  address  educational  meetings  in  every  county  in  the  state ;  fourth,  to 
edit  a  journal  devoted  to  common -school  education  ;  and  fifth,  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  community  in  relation  to  popular  education.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  in  1842,  only  four  years  later,  the  legislature  of  the  state 
reversed  the  policy  adopted  in  1838,  and  repealed  the  legislation  of  that 
time ;  but  the  movement  started  could  not  be  repealed  or  reversed  by  a 
legislature.  The  people  of  Connecticut  became  interested  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  1846  a  convention  of  250  teachers  and  friends  of  schools 
was  conducted  for  four  days  at  Hartford,  followed  in  1847  by  the  two 
largest  school  institutes  that  were  ever  held  in  Connecticut,  and  that  were 
said  by  Superintendent  Peirce  to  be  "the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  common  schools  for  the  last  ten  years." 

The  following  year  sixteen  teachers'  institutes  were  held,  and  in  1849 
the  joint  committee  on  education  in  the  legislature  reported  a  bill  to 
establish  and  support  a  state  normal  school,  and  made  an  appropriation 
of  $2,500  a  year  for  this  purpose.  This  school  was  founded  in  1850,  at 
New  Britain,  and  Henry  Barnard  was  recalled  from  Rhode  Island  to  take 
the  principalship  of  the  New  Britain  State  Normal  School  and  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.     The  school  at  New  Britain 
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enrolled  during  the  first  year  154  students,  and  is  still  in  existence,  tho 
it  was  suspended  from  1865  'o  1869,  and  again  in  1874  for  a  year.  This 
institution  was  the  fruitage  of  the  seed  sown  by  Henry  Barnard  during 
his  first  term  of  service  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  his  native  state. 

Soon  after  Henry  Barnard  was  legislated  out  of  office  by  the  action  of 
the  Connecticut  legislature  in  1842,  he  was  invited  by  the  governor  and 
legislature  of  Rhode  Island  to  become  the  first  commissioner  of  common 
schools  of  that  state,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  this  office  in  1843. 
Rhode  Island  had  at  this  time  a  school  law  which  is  practically  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  system  of  public  education  in  the  state.  The  one 
lack  of  the  system  was  the  centralizing  influence  which  comes  from  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  this  defect  was 
remedied  by  the  legislature  this  year  enacting  a  provision  for  a  state 
superintendency  of  common  schools.  To  this  office  Mr.  Barnard  was 
called,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  position  September  i,  1843.  ^i^ 
first  work  here,  as  in  Connecticut,  was  to  study  the  school  system  of  the 
state  and  learn  its  actual  condition.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his 
term  of  office  he  visited  every  town  in  the  state,  inspected  a  large  number 
of  schools,  held  a  great  many  public  meetings,  and  issued  a  number  of 
circulars  to  teachers  and  school  officials. 

At  all  the  meetings  held,  one  of  the  most  important  topics  discussed 
was  the  necessity  of  a  thoroly  organized  state  normal  school.  In  1844 
the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  invited  Commissioner  Barnard  to  prepare 
a  new  school  statute.  Mr.  Barnard's  plan  with  respect  to  normal  schools 
was  to  have  two  state  normal  schools,  one  in  Providence  and  one  in  the 
country  ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  1845  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
a  thoroly  organized  state  normal  school  in  the  state.  No  appropriation, 
however,  was  made  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect.  The  people  were 
authorized  to  build  a  normal  school  and  pay  for  it  out  of  their  private 
pocketbooks,  and  declined  to  comply  with  the  suggestion.  As  a  result 
of  Mr.  Barnard's  agitation  of  the  subject  of  normal  schools,  however. 
Brown  University  a  short  time  afterward  established  a  professorship  of 
.didactics.  A  few  years  later  normal  classes  were  taught  in  the  Provi- 
dence High  School,  and  in  the  fall  of  1852  a  normal  school  was  opened  in 
rooms  rented  for  the  purpose,  with  three  teachers  and  eighty-five  students. 
In  May,  1854,  upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  School  Commissioner 
Potter,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Barnard,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act 
establishing  a  state  normal  school,  and  appropriated  $3,000  for  its  support. 
This  school  opened  in  May,  with  twenty-seven  students,  and  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  established  at  Providence, 
which  now  has  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  normal-school  buildings  in 
the  United  States. 

As  early  as  1856  School  Commissioner  Robert  Allyn  said  in  his 
report  to  the  general  assembly : 
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The  efiEect  of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  is  already  felt  to  some  extent  for 
good  apon  the  teachers  of  the  state.  They  have  gone  abroad  into  various  schools,  and 
by  coming  into  contact  with  other  teachers,  and  by  making  popular  the  methods  of 
instruction  learned  in  the  normal  school,  they  are  gradually  but  surely  causing  the  stand- 
ard of  attainments  in  school-teachers  to  rise,  as  well  as  the  standard  amount  of  duties 
they  shall  be  required  to  perform.  If  such  an  influence  begins  to  be  apparent  within  two 
years  from  its  commencement,  we  may  with  certainty  expect  that  its  benefits  will  con- 
stantly increase  till  all  parts  of  our  state  shall  feel  it  and  be  made  better  thereby. 

Henry  Barnard  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Connecticut 
schools  in  1855,  and  in  June,  1859,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  agent  of  the  board  of  normal  regents  of  the  state. 
At  this  time  Wisconsin  stood  near  the  head  of  the  common-school  states 
in  the  proportional  number  of  children  of  school  age  and  in  the  size  of 
her  school  fund.  The  state  had  been  educationally  aroused  by  the  work 
of  Hon.  Lyman  C.  Draper.  One  of  the  most  important  topics  under  dis- 
cussion at  this  time  in  the  state  was  the  question  of  training  of  teachers. 
In  1857  the  legislature  had  passed  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
school  fund  from  the  income  of  an  extensive  region  of  land.  This 
income  was  to  be  divided  among  such  high  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges as  would  submit  themselves  to  an  examination  and  parish  super- 
vision by  a  board  of  state  normal  regents.  A  normal  department  was 
also  established  in  the  university,  and  a  small  appropriation  was  made  for 
a  chair  of  pedagogy.  Teachers*  institutes  had  been  established  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties  in  the  state,  and  several  institutions  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  appropriation  for  normal  instruction.  Dr.  Barnard's  duties  as 
agent  of  the  normal  board  of  regents  were  "  to  visit  and  exercise  a  super- 
vising control  over  the  normal  departments  of  all  such  institutions  as 
shall  apply  for  a  participation  in  the  normal -school  fund,  to  conduct 
teachers'  institutes  and  normal  instruction  in  the  same,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  procuring  a  series  of 
public  educational  addresses  to  be  delivered  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
state."  During  the  autumn  of  185 1  he  conducted  a  series  of  institutes  in 
twenty  or  more  counties,  and  aided  in  laying  the  foundations  of  one  of 
the  completest  systems  of  state  normal  schools  in  the  United  States.  In 
Wisconsin,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  teachers'  institutes  were 
the  forerunner  of  regular  state  normal  schools. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  Henry  Barnard's  work  in 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools  was  one  of  a  number  of  objects,  all 
leading  to  the  one  great  object  of  elevating  public  education.  An  inde- 
fatigable worker,  thoroly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  public  education,  with 
clear  vision,  he  saw  that  no  system  of  education  could  be  successfully 
administered  without  a  system  of  state  normal  schools  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  system  of  education.  He  realized  that  school  machinery 
is  deadening,  that  the  teacher  is  the  center  of  the  school,  and  that  all  real 
progress  in  school  work  must  finally  be  made  thru  the  teacher.     With 
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this  clear  view,  it  was  impossible  for  Henry  Barnard  not  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
It  is  probably  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  in  his  work  as  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  he  did  as  much  for  the  diffusion  of 
educational  literature  and  the  elevation  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as 
in  any  other  way.  His  influence  thru  this  monumental  publication 
reached  localities  and  states  that  otherwise  would  not  have  felt  his  influ- 
ence. As  the  result  of  this  publication,  better  school  buildings  were 
demanded,  better  teaching  was  required,  and  closer  supervision  became 
necessary.  Training  schools  were  established  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  vocation  of  teaching  became 
impressed  upon  schoolmen  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 

The  International  Review  for  January,  1874,  says  of  \)!\t  American 
Journal  of  Education  and  its  editor  : 

These  volumes  constitute  an  encyclopaedia  of  facts,  arguments,  and  practical  methods 
which  no  organizer  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without.  Besides  the  preparation  of  these 
works.  Dr.  Barnard  has  delivered  lectures  and  addresses  on  his  favorite  subject  numbered 
literally  by  thousands.  Probably  no  one  man  in  the  United  States  has  done  as  much  to 
advance,  direct,  and  consolidate  the  movement  for  popular  education.  In  looking  back 
to  the  commencement  of  his  lifelong  labors,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  contemplate  with 
eminent  satisfaction  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  and  the  good  results  already  attained, 
as  well  as  the  brightening  prospects  for  the  future.  He  has  done  a  work  for  which  bis 
country  and  coming  generations  ought  to  thank  him  and  do  honor  to  his  name. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  brief  remarks  to  speak  of  Henry 
Barnard's  labors  in  other  directions.  In  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
in  addition  to  the  wealth  of  material  to  be  found  in  the  American  fournal 
of  Education^  I  have  made  free  use  of  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  particularly  of  the  admirable  sketch  of  the  life  of  Henry 
Barnard  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  published  in  a  late  report. 

How  much  the  influence  of  the  strenuous  educational  life  of  Henry 
Barnard  and  his  co-laborer,  Horace  Mann,  reached  and  reaches  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  states,  no  one  can  fully  measure.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  all  portions  of  the  United  States  were  affected  by  the  labors 
of  these  great  men.  The  question  of  the  establishment  of  normal  schools 
in  Massachusetts  began  in  1835  and  continued  until  the  opening  of  the 
first  school  at  Lexington,  July  3,  1839,  under  the  principalship  of  Rev. 
Cyrus  Peirce.  In  1839  Governor  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York 
recommended  that  ''normal-school  instruction  be  ingrafted  on  our 
public-school  system,'*  and  in  1844  the  first  normal  school  was  opened 
at  Albany,  with  David  P.  Page  as  principal.  In  1838  Superintendent 
Thomas  H.  Burro wes,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  that  state  for  the  education  of  teachers,  in  which  should  be 
given  ''a  full  and  careful  course  of  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in 
the  art  of  teaching.''  In  1855  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville, 
Pa.,  began  as  a  teachers'  institute,  and  has  continued  without  a  break  as 
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a  normal  school  ever  since.  In  1857  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  law  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Rhode  Island,  which  was  passed 
a  few  years  before,  and  which  permitted  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  put 
their  private  money  into  normal-school  property.  Unlike  Rhode  Island 
and  many  other  states,  the  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  have  been 
built  largely  by  private  funds,  altho  they  are  state  institutions.  Ohio 
about  the  same  time  began  the  agitation  for  state  normal  schools.  In 
1841  the  secretary  of  state  urged  the  legislature  to  establish  normal  schools 
similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts.  The  agitation  then  begun  has  kept 
up  intermittently  ever  since,  and  has  thus  far  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  purely  private  institutions  whose  main  purpose  is 
the  education  of  teachers.  Elsewhere  the  great  movement  in  public 
elementary  education,  which  included  as  an  essential  factor  the  establish- 
ment of  state  normal  schools,  was  wonderfully  stimulated  by  the  labors 
of  Henry  Barnard. 

A  great  leader  like  Henry  Barnard  is  a  great  follower  as  well.  Do 
you  remember  the  young  woman  at  Lucknow  who  heard  the  Scottish 
highlanders  long  before  the  others  could  hear  them  ?  A  great  leader 
hears  the  unconscious  cry  of  the  multitude  before  the  rest  of  us.  He 
sees  the  rift  in  the  sky  at  the  break  of  dawn  before  the  rest  of  us. 
He  tells  the  rest  of  us  what  to  listen  for,  what  to  look  for;  and  then  we 
begin  to  hear  and  to  see.  Some  of  us  must  always  look  backward  when 
going  forward.  We  say,  "  History  repeats  itself,"  and  wait  and  let  it  repeat 
itself.  The  leader  never  looks  backward  except  to  encourage  his  followers. 
He  peers  into  the  future  with  the  eye  of  faith.  His  vision  is  clear  because 
his  faith  becomes  prophetic.  We  come  and  go,  and  thousands  like  us  come 
and  go.  Henry  Barnard  and  a  few  like  him  come  and  stay.  To  these 
men  the  teachers'  profession  owes  a  greater  debt  than  it  can  ever  hope 
to  repay.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  memory  by 
carrying  to  full  fruition  the  great  reforms  to  which  they  gave  their  lives. 
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In  order  that  a  man  may  influence  any  movement,  he  must  in  some 
way  come  in  contact  with  it.  Such  contact  does  not  necessarily  involve 
bodily  presence  among  the  men  and  women  to  be  influenced.  And  yet 
the  influence  that  one  wields  in  the  direction  of  human  thought,  and  in 
the  development  of  human  character,  depends  largely  upon  his  per- 
sonality. In  many  situations  this  element  is  by  far  the  mightiest.  In 
the  school,  in  the  church,  in  the  social  circle,  personality  outranks  all 
other  sources  of  power.  In  all  these  relations  we  may  say,  as  a  rule,  that 
the  quality  of  the  soul,  the  purpose  that  animates  the  man  or  woman,  has 
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a  more  telling  effect  than  intellectual  culture.  And  yet  there  are  ways  in 
which,  by  the  clear  and  convincing  statement  of  significant  facts,  by  the 
elucidation  of  principles,  by  the  setting  forth  of  vital  truths,  a  powerful  and 
lasting  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the  thinking  and  motives  of  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  aside  from  the  influence  of  personal  character. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  much  of  what  we  call  personal  influence  may 
dwell  in  the  books  that  one  writes,  in  the  printed  addresses,  and  even  in 
contributions  to  newspapers.  By  the  thoughtful  reading  of  the  works  of 
such  writers  as  Wordsworth,  Kingsley,  and  Longfellow,  one  may  be 
brought  into  close  relations  with  the  personal  qualities  of  the  writer. 
The  writer's  noble  aspirations  and  exalted  ideals  may  impress  us  as  if  we 
were  in  the  personal  presence. 

.  By  outward  personal  contact  Mr.  Barnard  wielded  but  little  influence 
in  the  western  states.  He  was  president  of  the  State  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  two  or  three  years.  But  it  will  be  no  injustice  to  him  to  say 
that  he  did  not  in  that  capacity  exhibit  his  most  efficient  power.  His 
influence  in  the  western  states  was  mostly  due  to  the  educational  litera- 
ture that  he  made  accessible  to  the  people.  And  it  may  be  further 
added  that  his  own  writings  played  a  comparatively  secondary  part  in  the 
work  to  which  we  refer.  This  was  not  because  his  writings  were  of  little 
worth,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  formed  a  very  small  part  of  the 
literature  which  he  distributed. 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance  to  the  western  states  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  work,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  educational  conditions  existing 
in  those  states  about  the  time  when  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education.  This  was  not  the  first  of  Mr.  Barnard's  publi- 
cations. Many  reports  of  his  had  appeared  from  the  year  1839  and  later, 
and  he  had  also  been  previously  connected  with  educational  journals. 
But  the  American  Journal  of  Education  was  the  chief  work  of  his  life. 
The  first  number  appeared  in  1855.  At  that  time  in  the  states  west  of  the 
Ohio  river  very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  development  of  uni- 
versal education.  It  may  be  said  that  in  each  of  these  states  there  were 
men  and  women  who  understood  something  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  country,  and  who  were  doing  what  they  could  to  arouse  upon  that 
subject  the  communities  in  which  they  lived.  Efforts  were  put  forth  to 
establish  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes.  Educational  journals 
were  started  in  various  places  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  people 
and  awakening  their  enthusiasm.  But  the  success  attained  before  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  namely,  the  year  1855,  was  not  complete.  Reports 
from  the  state  of  Ohio  show  that  the  average  length  of  winter  schools, 
taught  by  men,  was  i  j^^  months  per  annum,  and  the  average  length  of 
summer  schools,  taught  by  women,  was  i^  months.  The  wages  paid  to 
male  teachers  averaged  $23  per  month,  and  to  female  teachers  f  13.  In  the 
state  of  Illinois  a  public-school  law  had  been  passed  in  1825,  but  for  thirty 
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years  it  continued  substantially  a  dead  letter.  In  1855  a  new  law  went 
into  operation,  and  from  that  date  educational  progress  began.  But  it 
appears  that  as  late  as  the  year  1858  only  thirty-eight  counties  in  thcL 
state,  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  held  teachers' 
institutes.  The  first  public  normal  school  began  its  work  in  1857.  This 
sluggishness  in  educational  work  seems  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  state  legislatures.  We  remember  that  by  the  ordinance  of  1785 
the  present  system  of  townships  was  established  in  the  great  Northwest 
Territory.  It  provided  that  there  should  be  preserved  "the  lot  No. 
16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the 
township."  The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  in  which 
it  is  declared  that  "religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged."  These  provisions  were  reiterated  in  the  enabling 
act,  passed  by  Congress  April  18,  18 18,  by  which  the  people  of  Illinois 
territory  were  authorized  to  organize  a  state  government.  The  same 
provisions  were  adopted  by  the  convention  which  formed  the  first  state 
constitution.  By  the  latter  authority  funds  were  also  provided  for  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Would  it  not  seem  as  if  provisions  like  these 
ought  to  have  stimulated  the  people  to  enthusiastic  activity  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  public  schools  ?  But,  as  already  stated,  the 
effect  was  otherwise.  In  many  instances  the  lands  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  educational  purposes  were  frittered  away  —  sold  for  paltry  sums. 
In  many  cases  this  was  because  the  oflficials  in  charge  did  not  foresee 
the  value  of  these  lands.  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that,  in  some 
cases,  it  was  the  result  of  dishonest  collusion  with  the  purchasers. 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  continued  failure  to  supply 
the  means  of  education  so  much  needed.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  people  had  some  influence  in  this  direction. 
The  pioneer  settler  has  many  unfavorable  conditions  to  meet.  He  is  not 
surrounded  with  the  comforts  of  life  as  men  in  older  communities  are. 
Hard  work,  and  much  of  it,  is  required  to  supply  him  and  his  family  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  claimed  that  on  this  account  the  early  settlers 
in  the  northwestern  states  gave  little  thought  to  the  question  of  education. 
It  required  all  their  energies  to  furnish  their  children  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Their  mental  vision  was  narrowed,  and  their  higher  impulses  were 
suppressed  by  the  constant  pressure  of  these  grosser  needs.  But  it  is  also 
urged,  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  which  we  have  been  considering,  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  early  settlers  of  Illinois  and  some  other  western 
states  had  emigrated  from  states  in  which  there  was  no  adequate  provision 
for  universal  education.  As  a  historical  statement,  I  think  that  this  must 
be  conceded  to  be  true.  Public  schools  w^re  but  poorly  maintained 
thruout  the  country  except  in  a  few  of  the  eastern  states.     Indeed,  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  present  century  it  may  be  said  that  in  no  part  of  the 
union  were  schools  well  supported  and  well  patronized.  The  strenuous 
experiences  thru  which  the  country  had  passed  in  the  establishment  of  its 
independence  appear  to  have  blunted  the  people's  perception  of  the  value 
of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture.  And  we  have  very  good  authority 
for  asserting  that  the  educational  failures  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  North- 
west Territory  were  not  entirely  due  to  their  poverty.  In  the  year  1854 
the  secretary  of  state  for  Arkansas,  who  was  also  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  declared  in  his  report :  ''The  great  obstacle  to  the  organization  of 
common  schools  is  not  so  muth  the  deficiency  in  the  means  to  sustain 
them,  as  the  indifference  that  pervades  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of 
education." 

In  what  has  been  stated,  only  a  few  illustrations  have  been  given  of  the 
low  conditions  of  schools  in  the  western  states  at  the  time  to  which  we 
refer.  To  make  the  whole  case  clear,  to  present  an  adequate  picture  of 
the  entire  scene,  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  to  which  we  have  referred,  what  were  the 
educational  needs  of  the  western  states  about  the  year  1850  ?  I  think  we 
may  set  aside  the  suggestion  that  the  greatest  need  was  money.  In  these 
states  wealth  was  already  largely  developed.  The  magnificent  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  beginning  to  be  successfully  utilized.  Altho  artificial  means  of 
transportation  were  as  yet  limited,  altho  as  yet  railways  had  done  very 
little  in  furnishing  outlets  for  agricultural  products,  the  natural  avenues 
were  open.  The  great  waterways  could  be  utilized,  and  were  utilized,  for 
furnishing  eastern  markets  with  the  products  of  the  western  lands.  And 
altho  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  consequently 
between  the  West  and  all  the  outer  world,  was  limited  at  this  time,  there 
was  enough  of  it  to  warrant  a  much  larger  expenditure  than  was  made  for 
the  cause  of  education.  According  to  the  testimony,  may  we  not  say  that 
the  educational  needs  of  the  time  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  ?  First, 
there  was  need  of  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  elsewhere  in  pro- 
moting education.  And,  secondly,  there  was  need  that  this  information 
should  be  put  in  such  form  as  to  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus.  The  western 
people  needed  to  be  informed  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  they  needed 
to  be  stirred  to  a  resistless  and  successful  activity.  How  admirably 
adapted  was  Barnard's  Journal  to  supply  both  these  wants  !  As  one 
glances  thru  the  vast  aggregation  of  thirty-one  volumes,  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  represented  therein.  In 
the  language  of  a  distinguished  educational  writer  :  "The  Journal  is,  in 
fact,  a  library  of  education  in  itself."  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  history  and  methods 
of  many  of  the  most  prominent  schools  in  Europe  and  America  are  care- 
fully set  forth.  Every  volume  of  tht  Journal  is  made  up  of  contributions 
from  the  ablest  writers  on  educational  topics  in  the  United  States  and 
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elsewhere.  The  prevalent  systems  are  clearly  stated  and  illustrated.  The 
philosophy  of  education  is  thoroly  and  ably  discussed.  There  is  also 
much  in  the  way  of  practical  direction  to  inexperienced  teachers.  The 
Journal  \s  a  mine  of  intelligence  on  these  topics.  But  it  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  a  source  of  inspiration.  The  period  which  the  Journal  covers  was  a 
period  of  intense  and  earnest  thought,  as  well  as  of  high  aspiration,  in 
regard  to  educational  work.  The  questions  were  discussed  with  a  serious 
energy.  The  contributors  to  i^at  Journal ^\^  not  write  in  order  to  exhibit 
their  literary  graces ;  the  topics  which  they  were  discussing  were  to  them 
grave  and  serious  matters.  They  believed,  and  rightly  believed,  that  on  . 
the  right  solution  of  questions  which  they  were  discussing  would  depend 
the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions,  and  also  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race.  The  educational  literature  of  the  time  was  marked  by  a  high  and 
inspiring  ethical  quality  ;  it  exhibited  a  profound  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility ;  and  one  of  the  effects  was  that  it  appealed  to  that  which  is  noblest 
in  the  human  character.  The  contributions  to  Barnard's  Journal  not  only 
enlightened  the  understanding  of  men,  but  stirred  their  souls  as  well. 
There  was  not  only  clearness  of  head,  but  also  warmth  of  blood.  This  is 
a  point  that  is  not  always  reached  by  the  theoretical,  hair-splitting  discus- 
sions of  modern  times. 

And  what  could  be  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  educational  wants 
of  the  western  country  than  this  ?  For  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
western  man  is  endowed  with  emotions  as  well  as  intellect.  Cold  logic  is 
not  enough  for  him.  He  likes  to  be  stirred.  He  likes  to  read  of  the 
forces  which  have  impelled  men  to  heroic  activities. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  Mr.  Barnard  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  educational  progress  in  the  western  states.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  wielding  of  personal  influence  thru  literature.  That  effect  was 
produced,  in  this  case,  not  alone  by  Mr.  Barnard's  reports  and  lectures, 
which  were  the  product  of  his  own  mind ;  it  was  indirectly  accomplished 
by  all  the  high-grade  literature  which  he  spread  before  the  country. 
And  the  effect  was  intensified  by  his  personal  history.  In  Mr.  Barnard's 
day  the  time  for  great  financial  profits  in  educational  work  had  not 
arrived.  The  great  mass  of  teachers  were  compelled  to  be  content  with 
meager  salaries,  and  educational  publications  were  not,  as  a  rule,  finan- 
cially profitable.  Perhaps  nothing  in  all  the  educational  literature  of 
the  time  so  forcibly  illustrates  this  proposition  as  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  itself.  It  was  not  a  money-making  enterprise  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  continually  published  at  a  loss.  Mr.  Barnard,  who  had  something 
of  a  fortune  of  his  own,  which  might  have  been  largely  increased  if  he 
had  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  for  which  he  was  thoroly  prepared, 
carried  on  this  publication  at  a  sacrifice.  And  the  statement  is  made,  on 
good  authority,  that  his  entire  earthly  possessions  were  devoted  to  this 
work.     Here,  then,  was  an  example  of  a  man  who  engaged  in  a  work 
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which  he  thought  essentia]  to  the  progress  of  the  race,  a  work  which  was 
greatly  needed  by  the  nation,  without  hope  of  pecuniary  reward.  A  life 
thus  devoted  cannot  fail  of  inspiring  men  to  deeds  of  unselfish  philan- 
thropy. 

We  are  not  assuming  that  Barnard's  Journal  was  read  by  all  the 
school  officers  and  teachers  in  the  western  states,  or  by  any  very  large 
proportion  of  them.  But  it  is  one  of  the  blessed  results  of  the  utterance 
of  truth  that  it  passes  from  mind  to  mind.  A  few  men  in  the  western 
states  knew  what  Mr.  Barnard  was  saying.  Their  minds  were  enlightened, 
and  their  enthusiasm  was  enkindled,  by  what  they  found  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Education.  By  these,  the  truths,  thus  disclosed,  were  dis- 
seminated. They  were  reiterated  in  educational  meetings,  in  teachers' 
institutes,  in  normal  and  other  schools.  As  a  result,  the  educational 
reformers  were  strengthened  by  them,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  majority 
of  the  people  at  large  accepted  them,  and  the  result  appeared  in  the 
increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  schools,  in  the  further  distribution 
of  educational  intelligence,  in  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  in  the 
improvement  of  schoolhouses,  and  in  the  willing  supply  of  funds  for  all 
the  expenditures  involved. 


HENRY  BARNARD'S  HOME  LIFE,  AND  HIS  WORK  AND  INFLUENCE 
UPON  EDUCATION  AS  COMMISSIONER  OF  CONNECTICUT  AND 
RHODE  ISLAND 

CHARLES    H.    KEVES,    SUPERVISOR    OF    SCHOOLS,    SOUTH    DISTRICT, 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Two  generations  have  passed  away  since  Henry  Barnard,  a  young 
lawyer  of  twenty-seven  years,  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  educa- 
tional reform  in  his  native  state.  The  apathy  of  the  wealthy,  the  interests 
of  the  cultivated  in  numerous  private  denominational  institutions,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  the  "school  societies,"  to  which  Connecticut  had 
abandoned  her  common  schools,  all  conspired  to  make  the  outlook  for 
practical  education,  in  the  land  of  steady  habits,  a  gloomy  one  indeed  at 
the  time  that  Henry  Barnard  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. 

Within  one  year  he  framed  and  pressed  to  passage  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  better  supervision  of  the  common  schools.  He  immediately 
sought  and  secured  the  appointment  as  commissioner  of  common  schools 
for  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  at  that  time  one  of  the  ablest  educators  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Gallaudet  could  not  see  his  way  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
commission,  and  Mr.  Barnard  himself  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the 
first  school  commissioner  of  Connecticut,  and,  tho  loath  to  accept,  he 
was  finally  persuaded  to  undertake  the  work. 

He  at  once  proceeded  to  learn  by  correspondence  and  visitation  the 
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conditions  existing  in  the  schools,  to  awaken  by  public  addresses  and 
personal  interviews  with  teachers,  officials,  and  taxpayers,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  state,  an  earnest  desire  for  better  schools,  and  to  formulate  plans 
by  which  the  legislature  and  state  board  of  education  might  accomplish 
the  desired  improvement.  In  the  creation  of  an  enlightened  sentiment 
concerning  the  needs  of  the  languishing  public  schools  he  was  eminently 
successful.  His  personal  devotion  to  the  ministry  of  education,  and  his 
self-surrender  to  the  work,  made  his  naturally  eloquent  appeals  irresist- 
ible. His  perception  of  essential  agencies  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  school  reform  was  evidence  of  the  clear  thought  of  one  who  had 
already  declared  that  the  cause  of  true  education  —  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  every  human  being  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or 
fortune — seemed  most  worthy  of  all  his  powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any 
sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  labor  which  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
make  in  its  behalf. 

The  improvement  of  the  teaching  force,  thru  teachers'  institutes ;  the 
return  to  popular  administration  of  the  school ;  the  levy  of  adequate  local 
school  taxes  ;  the  building  of  schoolhouses  with  proper  attention  to  light, 
warmth,  ventilation,  furnishing,  and  decoration ;  the  establishment  of 
school  libraries;  and  the  intelligent  selection  of  improved  text-books 
and  superior  apparatus,  were  the  chief  points  to  which  he  devoted  his 
efforts.  He  was  determined,  as  he  declared  in  his  great  speech  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  school  law  of  1838,  "that  the  common  school  should  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  common  because  it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and  attended 
only  by  the  poor  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  but  common  as  the  sunshine  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings 
are  open  to  all  and  enjoyed  by  all."  In  bringing  this  state  of  affairs  to 
pass,  he  declared  his  purpose  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  laborer, 
letting  who  would  enter  into  the  harvest. 

Within  two  years  of  his  undertaking  this  work,  Horace  Mann  declared  : 

The  cold  torpidity  of  the  state  soon  felt  the  sensation  of  returning  vitality ;  its  half - 
suspended  animation  began  to  quicken  with  a  warmer  life ;  much  and  most  valuable 
information  was  difihised  ;  many  parents  began  to  appreciate  more  adequately  what  it  was 
to  be  a  parent ;  teachers  were  awakened ;  associations  for  mutual  improvement  were 
formed;  system  began  to  supersede  confusion;  some  salutary  laws  were  enacted;  all 
things  gave  favorable  augury  of  a  prosperous  career;  and  it  may  be  further  afhrmed  that 
the  cause  was  sa  administered  as  to  give  occasion  for  offense  to  no  one.  All  religious 
men  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  a  higher  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  was  making 
its  way  into  schools  without  giving  occasion  of  jealousy  to  the  one-sided  views  of  any 
denomination. 

For  years  the  work  went  bravely  on,  but,  as  it  progressed,  Mr.  Barnard 
found  that  the  influence  of  the  "school  societies,"  stung  by  the  publica- 
tion of  reports  setting  forth  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools,  had 
raised  up  a  reactionary  sentiment  which  was  able  to  capture  the  machine 
of  one  political  party  and  sweep  the  whole  Barnard  school  code  from  the 
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Statutes.  Disappointed,  but  not  embittered,  by  this  action,  which  took 
from  him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  the 
devoted  young  leader  immediately  began  the  collection  of  materials  for 
a  history  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

In  October  of  the  following  year  Rhode  Island  passed  a  law  for  the 
improvement  of  her  public  schools,  and  Governor  Fenner,  urging  upon 
Henry  Barnard  that  **  it  was  better  to  make  history  than  to  write  it,"  per- 
suaded him  to  become  the  first  superintendent  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
act  constituting  his  office  prescribed  that  he  should  "visit  and  examine  the 
respective  public  schools  in  this  state ;  ascertain  the  length  of  time  each 
district  school  is  kept,  and  at  what  season  of  the  year ;  the  qualifications 
of  the  respective  teachers  of  said  school ;  the  mode  of  instruction  therein  ; 
collect  information  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  our  public 
schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  ;  and  diffuse  as  widely  as 
possible  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved  and  suc- 
cessful method  of  arranging  the  studies  and  conducting  the  education 
of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  the  state,  who  depend  upon 
common  schools  for  instruction,  may  have  the  best  education  that  those 
schools  may  be  made  to  impart ;  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture, with  such  observations  and  reflections  as  experience  may  suggest, 
upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  popular  education  and 
the  most  practical  means  of  improving  the  same." 

Mr.  Barnard  proceeded  to  procure  knowledge  of  the  condition  by  vis- 
iting every  school  in  the  state,  holding  public  meetings  in  every  town, 
and  securing  reports  from  teachers  and  school  officers.  With  this  infor- 
mation in  his  possession,  he  realized  that  almost  every  evil  of  the  Con- 
necticut situation  was  reproduced  in  exaggerated  form  in  Rhode  Island ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  report  the  Connecticut  campaign  with  such  good 
results  that  in  two  years  both  opposition  and  apathy  were  practically 
eliminated. 

On  December  12,  1845,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
a  prominent  New  England  teacher,  wrote  from  Andover,  Mass.,  to  the 
Boston  Traveller  as  follows  : 

Here,  then,  is  a  state  which  has  completely  reorganized  its  system  of  public  schools 
and  incorporated  with  it  the  best  features  of  other  states.  During  this  period  more  than 
Bve  hundred  addresses  have  been  delivered  in  the  different  towns,  and  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  schoolhouses  have  been  either  rebuilt  or  remodeled.  Town,  county,  and  state 
associations  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  have  been  formed,  which  have  held  more 
meetings  in  two  years  than  the  same  number  of  similar  institutions  in  Massachusetts  held 
in  five.  The  novel  feature  of  an  itinerating  normal-school  agency  operating  directly  upon 
the  several  schools  has  here  wrought  out  its  most  happy  results.  An  educational  tract  has 
gone  into  every  family  in  the  state  that  takes  an  almanac ;  and  a  library  of  education  has 
been  established  in  every  town  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  school  committees ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  great  variety  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  subjects  of  public  instruction, 
which  have  been  widely  disseminated  among  all  classes  of  citizens. 

The  superintendent  has  just  closed  a  series  of  teachers*  institutes  through  which  « 
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large  amount  of  knowledge  has  been  imparted  to  more  than  half  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  winter  schools ;  and,  what  is  still  better,  a  zeal  for  improvement  as  individuals  and 
as  a  profession  has  been  inspired,  which  must  accomplish  still  greater  results.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  two  of  these  institutes  and  have  formed  a  very 
high  estimate  as  to  their  utility.  I  have  attended  at  different  times  a  variety  of  teachers' 
conventions  and  associations,  but  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  I  never  before  received 
so  much  valuable  instruction  on  the  subject  of  teaching  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Wells  said  in  a  personal  letter  to  Mr. 
Barnard : 

Teachers*  institutes,  as  organized  and  conducted  by  you  in  Rhode  Island,  acting  at 
once  upon  teachers,  school  ofHcers,  and  parents,  on  the  home  and  the  school,  is  a  new 
agency  in  local  school  work  and  professional  improvement.  The  county  conventions 
and  associations  which  I  have  attended  since  1830  accomplished  no  such  results;  the 
proceedings  do  not  go  so  deep  in  any  direction  or  on  any  one  topic  at  a  time,  or  reach 
out  so  far,  and  they  leave  no  such  intelligent,  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  community 
where  the  meetings  are  held.  Your  institutes  left  the  places  where  held  in  a  red-hot 
glow.  Your  separation  of  practical  professional  work  with  teachers  in  your  day  sessions, 
from  popular  addresses  to  parents  and  the  public  generally  in  the  evening,  is  most  judi- 
cious. Your  placing  teachers,  as  well  as  your  speakers  and  helpers,  in  the  families  of 
the  place,  where  the  work  done  and  to  be  done  was  sure  to  be  talked  over,  is  a  stroke  of 
genius.  Your  educational  tracts  scattered  broadcast  before  and  after  the  meetings,  your 
provision  for  educational  addresses  in  all  the  neighboring  towns  during  the  week  preced- 
ing and  during  the  session  of  the  institute,  was  inspiring  work  of  the  best  sort.  The 
whole  thing  to  be  appreciated  needs  to  be  seen  and  felt,  and  no  teacher  who  has  shared 
the  enthusiasm  will  ever  forget  a  Rhode  Island  institute. 

For  five  years'  the  good  work  went  on  with  such  fruitage  that  Dr. 
Mayo  is  warranted  in  saying  that  "  nowhere  in  the  history  of  popular 
education  in  the  United  States  is  there  a  more  conspicuous  example  of 
making  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  education." 

In  1849  bailing  health  compelled  Dr.  Barnard  to  retire  from  office. 
By  unanimous  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  the  gratitude  of 
the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  was  expressed.  Every  institute  held  in  the 
state  during  the  year  after  he  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  gave 
utterance  to  the  loyal  and  appreciative  feeling  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

In  response  to  a  communication  of  the  state  association,  transmitting 
a  gift  and  memorial  of  his  work  and  worth,  Mr.  Barnard  said : 

If,  during  the  past  five  years,  anything  has  been  done  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
individual  and  professional  improvement  enjoyed  by  teachers,  and  to  raise  the  social  and 
pecuniary  estimation  in  which  their  services  are  held  and  rewarded  ;  if  any  advance  has 
been  made  toward  the  better  organization  and  administration  of  a  system  of  public 
schools,  and  the  more  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  education  of  the  whole  people, 
these  results  are  the  sum  total  of  innumerable  contributions,  all  of  them  as  meritorious 
and  many  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  more  impoitant  than  my  own.  Every  teacher  who  has, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  books,  institutes,  and  sympathizing  friends,  made  his  school 
better  than  he  found  it;  every  school  officer  who  has  aimed  faithfully  to  understand  and 
execute  all  the  details  in  the  local  administration  of  the  new  system ;  every  person  who, 
by  his  voice,  pen,  vote,  his  pecuniary  aid,  or  his  personal  influence,  has  contributed  to  the 
earnest  awakening  of  the  legislature  and  the  people  to  the  importance  of  this  much- 
neglected  public  interest,  and  in  favor  of  liberal  and  efficient  measures  of  educational 
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reform,  has  labored  with  me  in  a  common  field  of  usefulness,  and  is  entitled  to  whatever 
credit  may  be  attached  to  a  successful  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ever-extending  results  of  educational  labor  that,  if  a  suc- 
cessful beginning  has  been  made  in  any  department  of  this  Held,  no  matter  how  small 
may  be  the  measure  of  success,  we  should  feel  amply  rewarded  for  our  exertions,  and, 
with  love,  hope,  and  patience  in  our  hearts,  we  should  hold  on  and  hold. out  to  the  end. 
Whoever  else  may  fail  or  falter,  may  every  teacher  in  the  state  persevere  until  Rhode 
Island  stands  acknowledged  before  the  world  a  model  state  for  her  wise  system  of  popu- 
lar education.  Then  will  her  workshops  be  Blled  with  intelligent,  inventive,  and 
contented  laborers;  her  cities  and  villages  be  crowned  with  institutions  of  religion, 
benevolence,  and  charity;  and  every  home  throughout  her  borders  be  made  a  circle  of 
unfading  smiles. 

The  cause  of  true  education,  of  the  complete  education  of  every  human  being,  with- 
out regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  is  worthy  of  the  concentration  of  all  our 
powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  -and  labor  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  in  its  behalf.  Ever  since  the  Great  Teacher  condescended  to  dwell  among  men, 
the  progress  of  this  cause  has  been  upward  and  onward,  and  its  final  triumph  has  been 
longed  for  and  prayed  for,  as  well  as  believed  in,  by  every  lover  of  his  race.  And 
although  there  is  much  that  is  dark  and  discouraging  in  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
society,  yet,  when  we  study  the  nature  of  education,  and  the  necessity  and  capabilities  of 
improvement  all  around  us,  with  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  in  our  minds,  and  with  the 
evidence  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  the  future  rises  bright  and  glorious 
before  us.  On  its  forehead  is  the  morning  star,  the  herald  of  a  better  day  than  has  yet 
dawned  on  our  world.  In  this  sublime  possibility  and  in  the  sure  word  of  God,  let  us,  in 
our  hours  of  doubt  and  despondency,  reassure  our  hope,  strengthen  our  faith,  and  con- 
firm the  unconquerable  will.  The  cause  of  education  cannot  fail  unless  all  the  laws 
which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society  shall  cease  to  operate,  Christianity 
prove  to  be  a  fable,  and  liberty  a  dream. 

After  two  years  of  rest,  with  health  seemingly  restored,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  early  work  in  his  native  state  had  not 
been  without  its  fruitage.  In  August  of  1851  he  was  called  to  be  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  Connecticut  State  Normal  School  and  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools.  At  his  installation  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell 
said  : 

After  encountering  years  of  untoward  hindrance  here,  winning  golden  opinions 
meantime  from  every  other  state  in  the  republic,  and  from  ministers  of  education  in 
almost  every  nation  of  the  world,  by  his  thoroughly  practical  understandmg  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  subject ;  after  raising  into  vigorous  action  the  school  system  of  another 
state,  and  setting  it  forward  in  a  rich  tide  of  progress,  he  returns  to  the  scenes  of  his 
beginnings,  and  permits  us  to  congratulate  both  him  and  ourselves  on  the  prospect  that 
his  original  choice  and  purpose  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

During  four  years  he  repeated  his  success  in  Rhode  Island,  but  again 

a  lack  of  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  leadership,  amid  the 

regrets  of  every  friend  of  education  in  the  commonwealth.     Well  might 

the  Connecticut  School  Journal  say  : 

We  will  never  forget  the  generous  and  indomitable  spirit  which  prompted  him  in 
the  outset  of  his  public  life  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  common  school,  without  fee  or  hope 
of  reward,  before  a  cold  and  unwilling  audience  in  the  highest  council  of  the  state;  which 
induced  him  to  adandon  a  professional  career,  for  which  he  had  made  a  most  costly  and 
diligent  preparation,  and  in  which,  steadily  pursued,  he  was  sure  to  win  both  distinction 
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&nd  wealth ;  which  has  enabled  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  political  ambition, 
and  to  close  his  heart  to  the  seductions  of  popular  applause,  so  easily  gained  by  one 
possessed  with  his  power  of  oratory  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  temporary  interest; 
which  has  led  him  to  decline  positions  of  the  highest  literary  dignity  in  college  and 
university,  that  he  might  give  himself  up  unreservedly  to  the  cause  of  the  common  schools. 

Altho  the  official  labors  of  this  great  leader  in  both  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  were  completed  before  I  was  born,  it  was  my  great 
good  fortune  to  know  rather  intimately  the  home  life  of  Dr.  Barnard 
during  the  last  four  years  that  he  was  spared  to  the  world,  and  I  shall 
always  esteem  the  memory  of  his  personal  friendship  as  one  of  the  abid- 
ing benedictions  of  my  life.  Dwelling  during  these  years  in  the  city  of 
his  nativity,  in  the  house  which  welcomed  his  birth  at  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  from  which  his  mortal 
remains  were  borne  a  few  months  before  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  thought  of  his  later  life  was  ever  keenly  sympathetic  with 
the  best  spirit  of  the  advancing  age.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  a  native  of 
the  city  in  which  we  meet  this  evening,  and,  some  years  later,  the  death 
of  a  beloved  son,  who  had  already  given  evidence,  in  a  brief  but  brilliant 
career  at  the  bar  of  this  city,  that  he  inherited  the  talents  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father,  saddened  much  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  But  he, 
who  had  given  himself  so  generously  to  two  generations,  was  rewarded 
and  cheered  by  the  rare  devotion  of  his  two  daughters,  Emily  and 
Josephine  Barnard,  who  were  the  constant  companions  of  the  happiest 
old  age  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  know.  To  these  two  young  women 
he  seemed  in  manner  at  times  as  much  a  gallant  elder  brother  as  a 
loved  and  loving  father.  Permitted  to  visit  him  by  the  hour  in  his 
parlor  with  other  friends ;  in  his  den,  to  which  only  a  chosen  few  were 
admitted ;  at  his  table,  where  he  was  to  the  last  the  courteous  host ;  in  the 
fine  old  garden,  whose  fruits  were  the  product  of  the  intelligent  toil 
which  became  one  of  his  regular  pastimes  ;  in  the  library,  amid  the  rarest 
collection  of  pedagogical  books  in  all  America,  I  have  been  a  charmed 
listener  as  he  spoke  of  the  work  the  world  had  done  and  was  doing.  He 
had  little  to  say  of  his  own  work,  but  much  of  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and,  as  I  listened  to  him,  I  wondered  that  his  song  was  ever  one 
of  praise.  He  seemed  to  remember  only  the  good  endeavor  and  the 
successful  achievement  of  a  vast  number  of  his  co-laborers  in  his  numer- 
ous and  widely  separated  fields  of  labor.  I  recall  that,  as  I  met  him 
first,  I  went  into  his  presence  with  a  feeling  of  intense  reverence,  evoked 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  great  work  he  had  done.  This  feeling  was 
reinforced  by  his  distinguished  and  venerable  appearance,  but  I  came 
away  rather  blaming  myself  for  having  been  betrayed  into  the  attitude 
of  colleague  and  equal.  As  I  watched  him  frequently  thereafter,  I  dis- 
covered that  this  was  characteristic  of  his  intercourse  with  men  and 
women,  young  and  old.     He  made  you  forget  age,  rank,  and  station, 
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found  a  vital  common  interest  with  you,  and  impressed  you  as  a  friend 
of  everyone  whose  heart  responded  to  a  noble  impulse.  His  life  and 
work  shed  luster  on  the  family  and  state  which  produced  him,  liberalized 
and  dignified  the  cause  which  he  served,  and  made  his  name  one  of  the 
very  foremost  in  the  history  of  popular  education  in  our  country. 


HENRY  BARNARD  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  CRITIC 

FRANCIS     W.    PARKER,    DIRECTOR    OF    SCHOOL     OF    EDUCATION,    UNIVERSITY 

OF    CHICAGO 

The  common  school  is  by  far  the  most  important  institution  ever 
devised  by  man ^- most  important,  because  any  and  all  other  institutions 
together  have  not  as  great  influence  upon  the  growth  of  our  republic, 
and  because  the  education  of  the  masses  is  the  one  hope  of  the  future. 
Very  young  in  years,  exceedingly  crude  in  its  beginnings,  dependent 
upon  traditions  that  are  the  product  of  other  times  and  circumstances, 
opposed  by  the  strongest  conservatism,  it  has  made  its  triumphant  way  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  new  century.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  so  much  thought  and  discussion  on  this  topic,  and 
such  rapid,  real,  genuine  progress  in  education.  In  order  to  realize  this, 
we  have  but  to  note  that  New  York  city  spends  twenty  millions  this  year 
for  its  children,  and  Chicago  eleven  millions ;  that  books  upon  education 
are  issued  from  the  press  in  rapid  succession  ;  that  the  demand  for  edu- 
cated, trained  teachers  is  steadily  growing.  The  common  school  is  the 
child  of  the  people ;  nourished  and  supported  by  the  people,  its  virtues 
and  its  faults  are  in  the  people.  It  is  the  one  great  central  product  of 
democracy.  Its  history  has  never  been  written,  except  in  part,  in  local 
sketches  and  statements  of  general  facts ;  but  the  time  has  fully  come 
when  every  teacher  in  the  common  schools  needs  the  reinforcement  of  a 
genuine,  truthful  history  of  the  American  school  system.  It  is  high 
time  for  us  to  look  back  to  the  beginnings  as  we  never  did  before,  to 
learn  "in  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat  were  shaped  the  anchors  of  our 
hope."  We  should  know  the  patriot  heroes,  founders,  and  promoters  of 
the  common-school  system.  They  are  many.  Each  state  has  its  heroes; 
each  movement  its  courageous  supporters.  Of  the  many  heroes  of  edu- 
cation there  stand  out  two  imposing  figures  —  Horace  Mann  and  Henry 
Barnard.  They  both  entered  into  the  work  under  the  same  ideal.  They, 
more  clearly  than  others,  saw  that  a  republic  is  an  impossibility  without 
education,  intelligence,  and  morality.  Each  gave  up  hopes  of  future 
greatness  and  threw  himself,  body  and  soul,  into  the  work  which  he 
believed  to  be  intrinsic  in  the  growth  of  the  new  country. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  educators :  those  who  believe  in  the 
past,  study  its  traditions,  and  try  to  prove  that  the  education  that  has 
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been — improved  in  many  points,  but  kept  as  a  unit  in  principle  —  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  future ;  and  those  who  believe  that  we  are  marching  along 
the  endless  pathway  of  unrealized  possibilities  of  human  growth — those 
who,  in  a  word,  believe  that  all  that  education  has  yet  done,  with  its 
principles  and  methods,  its  reformers  and  its  organization,  is  but  a  crude 
step  toward  that  which  must  be.  The  great  incentive  of  the  latter  class 
is  the  needs  of  society.  They  believe  that  the  inner  development  of 
the  human  soul  in  righteousness  is  the  one  purpose  of  education. 

To  this  class  of  educators  belong  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard. 
They  began  with  an  awful  scantiness  and  meagerness  of  resources ;  they 
met  with  sullen  indifference  as  to  common  education  on  the  part  of  the 
people  ;  but  they  had  sublime  faith  in  the  cause  and  in  the  people.     Mann 
and  Barnard  both  realized  how  little  there  was  to  begin  with.     Both  cried 
out  for  means,  for  books,  for  men,  for  self-knowledge  of  education.     The 
work  of  Horace  Mann  was  to  study  the  situation  in  Massachusetts  thoroly, 
to  arouse  the  people  to  the  belief  which  he  so  strongly  held,  and  to 
change  conditions  from  chaos  to  organization.     The  legacy  he  has  left 
us,  the  great  product  of  his  genius,  is  his  twelve  annual  reports,  which 
may  be  read  now  by  every  teacher  in  the  country  with  exceeding  profit. 
Henry  Barnard's  great  work  was  to  introduce  to  the  people  of  America 
the  best  that  had  been  done  in  education  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to 
report  progress.     We   know  how  little  we  received    from  our  mother- 
country.     The  work  of  the  schoolmasters  of  Germany,  the  land  of  edu- 
cation, had  scarcely  affected  our  education  in  the  time  of  these  two  great 
educators.     Horace  Mann,  it  is  true,  brought  back  from  Germany  the 
ideas  that  aroused  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Boston  masters ;  but  it 
was  Henry  Barnard  who  introduced  to  English  readers  Comenius,  Ratich, 
Sturm,  Fellenberg^  Pestalozzi,  Diesterweg,  and   Froebel.     He  gave  the 
history,  up  to  his  time,  of  the  evolution   of  education   in  the  United 
States,  and  biographies  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  we  owe  our 
beginnings.     Henry  Barnard  sought  for  the  best  in  all  languages,  and 
his  genius  enabled  him  to  find  what  the  teachers  of  his  time  needed,  and 
what,  indeed,  the  teachers  of  today  need.     It  is  acknowledged  that  there 
is  no  cyclopaedia,  no  other  work  upon  education  in  the  world,  that  offers 
so  much  for  all-around  s^dy  as  the  American  Journal  of  Education.     It  is 
a  marvel  of  selection  and  a  wonder  of  completeness.     It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  good  work  ever  done  in  education  that  is  not  included 
in  this  wonderful  journal.     Turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Connecticut  School 
Journal^  Vol.  I,  published  in    1838.      I  doubt    whether    there    is    any 
school  publication  today  so  rich  with  ideas  and  yet  so  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  that  time.     Gallaudet  urges  the  employment  of  wpmen  as 
teachers.     Fellenberg  gives  his  ideas  upon  the  Bible  in  the  schools.     The 
first  place  in  the  volume  is  given  to  the  education  of  teachers.     School 
laws  are  discussed,  and  improvements  in  organization  suggested.    Reports 
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on  all  educational  institutions  in  America — common  schools,  academies, 
universities  —  are  contained  in  the  volume.  The  first  volume  of  the  Con- 
necticut School  Journal  was  published  one  year  after  Horace  Mann  took 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education.  Barnard  con- 
tinued the  immense  task  in  the  American  School  Journal,  The  thirty-one 
volumes  published  are  replete  with  information  concerning  the  schools  of 
all  the  world.  President  Bache  reports  on  the  schools  of  Prussia,  Hano- 
ver, Saxony,  France,  Egypt.  The  best  the  world  had  to  offer  in  educa- 
tional literature  was  critically  chosen.  Henry  Barnard's  incentive  was 
the  tremendous  necessity  for  intelligence  in  regard  to  education.  His 
guide  was  the  feeling  in  his  soul  of  the  absolute  necessities  for  demo- 
cratic growth. 

Dr.  Barnard  did  not  select  and  collate  by  hazard  or  chance  the  best 
educational  literature  the  world  had  to  offer.  He  was  in  a  broad  and 
deep  sense  an  all-around  educator.  He  comprehended  principles  and 
their  application  to  school-teaching  and  training.  He  had  a  ready  and 
clear  insight,  a  practical  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong,  of  the  false 
and  true  in  education.  He  could  trace  devices  to  their  origin  and  begin- 
nings. In  crudeness  he  discovered  the  right  tendencies,  in  over-elabora- 
tion the  wrong  motive.  One  of  the  most  profitable  days  in  my  life  was 
the  day  I  spent  with  Dr.  Barnard  in  visiting  schools.  The  best  I  can  say 
of  myself  is  that  I  was  hungry  to  know  and  anxious  to  discard  the  useless 
and  to  select  the  useful.  My  guide  was  the  keenest,  truest  critic  of  school 
work  I  ever  knew,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  knowing  many..  It  is 
easy  to  condemn  that  which  is  wrong,  but  difficult  to  appreciate  right 
motive,  which  should  be  the  basis  of  all  criticism. 

We  owe  to  Henry  Barnard  profound  gratitude  for  a  vast  wealth  of  edu- 
cational literature.  We  should  cherish  as  a  priceless  inheritance  his  all- 
controlling  love  for  a  free  government,  his  devotion  to  a  holy  cause  in  its 
inception.  As  the  needs  of  the  republic  were  his  guide  and  incentive,  so 
let  them  be  ours  in  the  presence  of  the  ever-increasing  necessities  of 
human  growth. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  HENRY  BARNARD'S  RELA- 
TION TO  IT 

WILLIAM    T.    HARRIS,    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONER     OF    EDUCATION, 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

As  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  we  are  assembled 
this  evening  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard. 
By  common  consent.  Dr.  Barnard  ranks  as  the  second  of  the  two  great 
educational  heroes  which  America  has  furnished.  Other  members  of  the 
Council  have  prepared  papers  on  his  work  as  a  critic  of  education,  on  his 
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influence  in  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  the  country,  on 
his  influence  upon  the  schools  in  the  western  states,  and  finally  on  his 
home  life  and  his  influence  upon  education  in  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. To  me  has  been  assigned  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the 
establishment  of  the  office  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  Dr.  Barnard's  relation  to  it. 

The  discussions  relating  to  the  life  of  Henry  Barnard  must  center 
about  his  great  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation^  which  may  be  said  to  have  practically  absorbed  the  energy  of  his 
life  and  to  have  used  up  his  financial  resources.  Dr.  Barnard  makes, 
and  will  make,  in  our  educational  history  a  heroic  figure  thru  his  devo- 
tion to  this  one  great  purpose,  namely,  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
volumes  containing  all  that  is  solid  and  valuable  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. I  think  it  was  said  by  Horace  Mann,  in  reviewing  his  own  labors, 
that  the  greatest  need  existing,  at  the  time  when  he  left  his  work  in 
Massachusetts,  was  the  publication  in  a  convenient  form  of  the  literature 
of  education.  Certain  it  is  that  Henry  Barnard  was  early  impressed  with 
the  need  for  such  a  publication,  and  took  it  upon  himself  as  his  life-work 
to  prepare  it  and  offer  it  to  his  countrymen. 

I  think  that  whatever  he  undertook  in  other  lines  of  education  —  and 
the  list  of  items  in  this  field  is  certainly  an  extensive  one — was  felt  by 
him  to  be  subsidiary  to  this  one  great  purpose  of  his  life,  namely,  to 
enlighten  the  teachers  and  directors  of  education  thruout  the  United 
States  by  giving  them  access  to  a  complete  record  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  all  ages  and  countries.  When  Congress,  in  1867,  passed  an  act 
establishing  a  Bureau  of  Education,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  name  of 
Henry  Barnard  should  be  mentioned  to  the  president  as  the  fit  man  to 
fill  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Barnard  would 
naturally  think  of  his  fixed  purpose  to  provide  educational  literature,  and 
it  would  occur  to  him  at  once  that  here  was  an  opportunity  providentially 
thrown  in  his  way  to  take  up  a  national  work  which  could  best  be  pro- 
moted^ by  the  same  labors  that  he  had  undertaken  as  a  private  individual 
and  supported  from  his  private  fortune. 

I  think  that  in  forecasting  the  most  important  lines  of  usefulness  for 
the  newly  established  Bureau  of  Education  he  foresaw  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  volumes  containing  the  history  of  educational  experiments,  the 
discussions  of  educational  reformers,  the  statistics  of  national  systems  of 
schools,  and  the  biographies  of  great  teachers  would  furnish  the  best 
material  for  a  long  series  of  official  reports.  During  the  three  years 
(from  March  14,  1867,  to  March  15,  1870)  in  which  he  held  the  office, 
he  seems  to  have  been  maturing  his  plans  for  this  line  of  work  and 
awaiting  opportunities  in  the  form  of  resolutions  by  Congress  calling  for 
reports  on  special  themes  connected  with  the  promotion  of  schools  in  the 
nation. 
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His  first  opportunity  was  furnished  by  the  call  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress for  a  special  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  con- 
dition and  improvement  of  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  work  was  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  June,  1868,  and 
again  submitted  to  the  House  two  years  later,  namely,  in  June,  1870, 
with  additions.  Three  thousand  copies  of  it  were  printed  by  the  gov- 
ernment printer  in  187 1.  The  act  calling  for  it  was  passed  March  29, 
1867,  fifteen  days  after  his  appointment  as  commissioner.  This  book  of 
912  pages  forms  the  chief  monument  of  Dr.  Barnard's  career  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  It  begins  with  an  introduction  by  himself;  this  is 
followed  by  a  special  report  of  Franklin  B.  Hough  (31  pages),  and  next 
comes  the  chief  article  in  the  shape  of  a  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the 
schools  in  the  states  and  cities  of  the  country  (pp.  44-144).  There  are 
five  appendices.  The  first  appendix  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government  in  the  United 
States.  The  second  appendix  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  legal  status 
of  the  colored  population  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  towa,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky.  The  third 
appendix  contains  an  article  on  illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  prepared 
and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh.  The  fourth  appendix  contains  an 
account  of  art  instruction  in  the  country.  The  fifth  appendix  contains 
an  account  of  public  instruction  in  the  cities  of  Germany,  and  a  reprint 
of  the  report  of  Eraser  on  American  schools ;  a  brief  statement  of  the 
course  of  study  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  New  Haven,  Spring- 
field (Mass.),  New  Bedford,  Boston,  New  York  city,  St.  Louis,  and  Louis- 
ville ;  and  a  table  showing  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  several  cities. 

The  second  opportunity  of  Dr.  Barnard  came  with  a  call  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  report  on  technical  instruction.  The  first  copy 
of  the  manuscript,  which  was  not  complete,  was  prepared  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  of  the  House  approved  January  19,  1870;  but  it  was  never 
printed.  A  so-called  second  edition  was  published  in  Dr.  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Education, 

What  Dr.  Barnard  called  the  second  edition  (on  p.  9  of  Vol.  XXI  of 
his  American  Journal  of  Education)  is  not  a  second  printed  edition,  but 
only  an  edition  revised  from  the  manuscript  which  he  had  prepared  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  says 
distinctly : 

The  resolution  of  the  House  ....  to  print  5,000  copies  for  distribution  ....  did 
not  reach  the  Senate  in  time  to  be  acted  on  before  the  close  of  the  session.  No  subse- 
quent action  having  been  taken  by  the  Senate,  House,  or  Office  of  Education,  to  give  cir- 
culation to  a  document  which,  etc.,  ....  the  following  edition  is  issued  for  subscribers 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 

So  far  as  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  word  **  edition  "  is  concerned,  this 
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is,  therefore,  the  first  and  only  edition  of  the  work,  and  it  appeared  in 
July,  187 1,  as  Vol.  XXI  of  the  entire  series  of  Barnard's y^«r«a/,  and  as 
Vol.  V  of  what  he  called  the  "National  Series."  Dr.  Barnard  had  evi- 
dently intended  his  "  National  Series  "  to  contain  his  reports  as  commis- 
sioner. 

The  contents  of  this  work  on  technical  instruction  are  as  follows  : 

An  introduction  (pp.  17-32)  on  the  progressive  development  of  schools,  and  practi- 
cal courses  of  instruction  in  science. 

Part  I,  systems  and  institutions  of  technical  instruction  (pp.  33-800):  (i)  Austria, 
(2)  Baden,  (3)  Bavaria,  (4)  Brunswick,  (S)  German  free  cities,  (6)  Hanover,  (7)  Hesse- 
Cassel,  (8)  Hesse-Darmstadt,  (9)  Mecklenburg,  (10)  Nassau,  (11)  Oldenburg,  (12)  Prus- 
sia, (13)  Saxony,  (14)  Saxe-Altenburg,  (15)  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  (16)  Saxe-Meiningen, 
(17)  Saxe-Weimar,  (18)  Wiirtembcrg,  (19)  France,  (20)  Belgium,  (21)  Holland,  (22)  Den- 
mark, (23)  Norway,  (24)  Sweden,  (25)  Russia,  (26)  Switzerland,  (27)  Italy,  (28)  Spain, 
(29)  Portugal. 

A  prefatory  note  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  this  work  in  Vol.  XXI, 
1870,  throws  more  light  upon  the  plans  of  Dr.  Barnard  with  regard  to 
the  reports  of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  states  that 
in  the  original  plan 

This  document  [namely,  report  on  technical  instruction]  would  have  constituted 
Part  IV  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  national  education  in  different  countries  which  he 
[Dr.  Barnard]  had  commenced  in  1854  in  view  of  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  condition 
and  improvement  of  public  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

Parts  I  and  II  of  the  survey  of  national  education  in  different  coun- 
tries were  to  treat  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  as  follows: 

Part  I,  in  the  German  states,  and  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  France,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  Britain. 

Part  II,  in  the  American  states,  with  a  comparison  of  the  systems  and  condition  of 
public  schools  in  the  United  States  with  those  of  more  advanced  states  in  Europe. 

Part  III,  in  universities,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  superior  instruction. 

Part  IV,  professional  classes  and  special  instruction,  including  schools  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  teaching,  agriculture,  commerce,  engineering,  navigation,  mines,  tech- 
nology, etc. 

Part  V,  supplementary  instruction,  including  libraries,  lectures,  evening  schools,  etc. 

Part  VI,  societies,  museums,  and  collections  for  the  promotion  of  education,  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts. 

In  the  prefatory  note  Dr.  Barnard  states  that  the  information  relating 
to  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  had  been  collected  and 
prepared  for  publication  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  that  it  would  be  communicated  in  a  few  days  to  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  with  a  plan  for  its  speedy  completion  and  publication. 

As  we  read  over  this  conspectus,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  Dr. 
Barnard  had  begun  to  form  a  noble  ideal  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  (or  "  Department  of  Education,"  as  it  was  named  in  the  first 
law  of  Congress  which  organized  it). 
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to  use  it,  but  its  publication  thus  furnished  evidence  of  the  struggle  he  had  made  to  get 
information  which  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  Congress.* 

Of  his  devices,  tables  of  statistics,  abbreviated  texts,  the  issue  of  periodical  circulars, 
and  the  methods  which  he  proposed  for  furnishing  information  to  persons  and  officers,  I 
had  enough  knowledge  to  lead  me  to  value  them  most  highly. 

As  county  and  city  teacher  1  had  been  trained  in  the  tabulation  of  school  reports ; 
as  city  superintendent  of  schools  I  had  devices  for  the  tabulation  of  data  to  enable  me  to 
see  the  situation  of  each  school  in  each  week's  experience ;  in  order  to  study  the  relation 
of  education  to  crime  I  had  collated  the  statistics  of  jails  in  Ohio,  and  as  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools  I  had  been  called  upon  to  prepare  a  complete  system  of  recording  and 
reporting  attendance  and  finance ;  yet  I  could  not  see  how  his  devices  and  methods  could 
be  essentially  improved  in  form.  What  could  be  better  ?  I  determined  in  some  way  to 
find  a  method  of  securing  publication.  I  was  sure  the  reports  of  the  office  would  have 
been  enriched  if  they  could  have  included  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the  progress  of 
educational  efforts,  his  long  and  varied  experience,  together  with  his  alert  editorial  watch- 
fulness of  this  progress,  as  it  may  be  termed,  which  made  his  memories  extremely  valuable. 
But  I  could  not  obtain  them  for  publication  by  any  offer  of  compensation  by  the  office. 

After  a  few  months  of  experience  and  consultation,  material  for  a  circular  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  its  publication  approved  with  a  measure  of 
hesitancy.  Less  than  eight  months  after  my  appointment,  material  for  an  annual  report 
was  submitted  and  published,  with  all  its  imperfections,  substantially  within  the  lines  and 
forms  adopted  by  Dr.  Barnard,  and  in  accordance  with  the  forms  required  by  law. 

Of  his  relation  to  the  shaping  of  the  work  of  the  office  I  might  say  perhaps  more 
specifically  of  his  plans  and  devices :  (i)  He  gave  his  utmost  influence  to  the  establishing 
of  the  bureau;  (2)  he  sought  to  make  reports  which  would  be  truly  national ;  (3)  besought 
most  carefully  to  devise  valuable  forms  for  statistics  and  abbreviated  statements ;  (4)  he 
began  the  publication  of  circulars  giving  information  in  regard  to  miscellaneous  educa- 
tional topics;  (5)  he  enforced  the  national  obligation  to  education ;  (6)  he  emphasized 
the  need  of  universal  education;  (7)  he  would  make  the  bureau  enforce  the  universal 
relation  of  education  to  all  the  details  of  man's  improvement;  (8)  he  would  make  it 
understood  that  the  laws  of  education  in  their  relation  to  man's  welfare  were  the  same  to 
all  races ;  (9)  he  would  draw  illustrations  of  educational  processes  from  all  nations  and 
peoples;  (10)  he  sought  to  stimulate  improvement  by  using  both  the  historical  and 
comparative  methods,  setting  over  against  each  other  different  years  and  different  insti- 
tutions and  systems,  by  the  publication  of  facts. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  for  a  national  office  of  education  to  find  anything 
appropriate  to  publish  which  is  not  included  in  the  plans  of  Dr.  Barnard  as  touching 
education  and  its  relations. 

In  preparing  this  statement,  I  may  add,  I  hitve  consulted  with  two  of  the  clerks,  of 
whom  one  was  a  translator  employed  by  Dr.  Barnard,  and  also  with  Hon.  George  S. 
Boutwell,  a  surviving  member  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
proposed  the  organization  of  the  department.  However  unsatisfactory  this  statement,  I 
can  hardly  make  it  more  definite  without  quoting  Dr.  Barnard's  language  more  at  length. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  Eaton. 

I  have  collected  from  the  records  of  Xht  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  of  the  National  Superintendents'  Association^  and 
from  other  sources  such  items  as  relate  to  the  conception  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  as  follows: 

Appendix  A . — A  letter  addressed  by  the  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instractioa  to  John  D. 
Philbrick,  Esq.,  January  4, 1851,  informing  him  of  his  appointment  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  petition 
Qjoo^pea  to  establish  an  educational  department  at  Washington. 
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Appendix  B, — (a)  Extract  from  an  address  by  Daniel  Read,  Proceedings  of  National  Teache  n' 
Asspciatian^  at  Cincmnatt,  1858  (pp.  43,  44). 

(3)  1859.  Proceeding^  0/ National  Teacher t^  Association fWvAhXngion^iZsq,  On  motion  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Mcjiltoo,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  in  relation  to 
the  establishment  of  a  national  agency,  thru  which  the  educational  statistics  of  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories may  be  collated  and  distributed  thru  the  country. 

{c)  i860.  Eztractt  from  an  address  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Buffalo  (p.  24) , 
recommending  that  Congress  be  uked  to  inaugurate  a  department  of  national  public  instruction. 

Appendix  C, — {a)  Proceedings  of  National  Teachers*  Association  for  1863  (p.  46),  showing  that 
Professor  Noble  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  read  an  essay  in  1863  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bnxean  of  Education  by  the  federal  government. 

(h)  Proceedings  for  1864  (p.  143),  showing  that  Professor  S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois,  read  an  essay  on 
the  same  subject,  and  offered  a  series  of  resolutions. 

{e)  Proceedings  for  1865  (p.  aao).  Professor  James  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  brought  in  resolutions 
reocxnmending  a  memorial  to  the  president  and  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau. 

{d)  Previous  to  the  action  of  Professor  Hart's  resolution,  Superintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  showing  the  important  services  that  such  a  bureau  as  was  proposed  would  accom* 
plish  for  education  (p.  333,  same  Proceedings^  1865) 

(«)  The  names  of  the  persons  appointed  to  memorialize  the  president  and  Congress  are  given  in  the 
volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers'  A  ssociation  published  in  1866,  and  include  members  from 
tea  different  states. 

Appendix  D.  —  (a)  A  rescdution  adopted  in  t866  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  by  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  {Proceedings  of  1865,  pp.  305-7),  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  of  the  national 
superintendents. 

(3)  The  report  on  the  National  Bureau  of  EUiucation  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White.  Resolutions 
introduced  by  E.  E.  White,  chairman  (at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Superintendents,  z866). 

ic)  Resolutions  approving  the  Department  of  Education  which  had  been  established  by  the  act  of 
0>ngress  in  1867,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  above  named,  Dr.  E.  E.  White, 
diairman. 

Appendix  E. — An  address  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  commissioner  of  common  schools  of  Ohio,  February  7, 
1866,  on  the  subject  of  a  National  Bureau  of  EUlucation. 

Appendix  F. — From  Barnard^s  American  Journal  of  Education  ^  Vol.  XXI,  1870,  p.  5. 

Prehitory  note,  on  report  on  technical  schools  and  special  instruction  in  different  countries,  printed 
in  answer  to  a  call  January  19,  1870,  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Appendix  C7.— Speech  of  James  A.  Garfield  on  a  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

Appendix  H. — Dr.  Barnard's  plan  of  a  national  agency  for  the  United  States  to  advance  education 
(from  Vol.  XXI  of  the  Journal  of  Education). 

Appendix  /. — Dr.  Barnard's  plan,  in  1863,  for  a  new  series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educettion, 
published  in  Vol.  XXI. 

Appendix  /.  —  From  Dr.  Barnard's  preface  to  his  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1856, 
explaining  the  history  of  his  plan. 

APPENDIX  A 

Lynn,  January  4, 1852. 
Dkas  Sir  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Institute  the  following  vote  was  adopted : 

Voted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  petitioning  Congress  with  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  department  at  Washington,  and  that  the  following  gentlemen 
Gompoee  this  committee,  to  wit:  Messrs.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston;  S.  Adams,  Boston;  D.  P.  Galloup, 
Salem;  Jaoon  Batchelder,  Lynn;  T.  Cushing,  Jr.,  Boston. 

The  committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  officers. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)       John  Batchbldek, 

Recording  Secretary, 
JOKH  D.  Philbkck,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  committee, 

APPENDIX  B 

* 

(tf)  1858. —  Extract  from  address  by  Daniel  Read,  Proceedings  of  National  Teachers* 
AisociaHon  at  Cincinnati,  1858  (pp.  43,  44): 

"  The  subject  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  to  be  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  has  often  been  spoken  of,  and  urged,  as  worthy  of 
congressional  legislation.  Hitherto  it  has  not  met  with  that  favor  which  its  friends 
believe  it  deserves,  especially  from  that  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  jealous  of 
anything  like  a  centralization  of  power,  and  who  believe  that  all  legislative  power,  upon 
he  subject  of  education,  belongs  to  the  several  states.     While  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
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work  which  might  be  legitimately  and  more  effectually  performed  by  such  a  bureau,  and 
that  it  has  quite  as  much  claim  for  government  support  as  that  of  agriculture,  yet  we 
believe  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  wisest  and  most  effective  policy  is  to  rely  upon 
the  states  and  voluntary  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  noble  objects  proposed 
thereby.  We  believe,  however,  in  common  with  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  considerate 
friends  of  education,  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  at  our  national 
metropolis  a  central  and  national  educational  agency ,  by  the  aid  of  which  more  efficiency 
and  uniformity  of  character  may  be  secured  in  the  educational  movements  of  our 
country,  and  a  library  of  educational  books  and  publications,  collected  from  every  part 
of  our  own  country  and  the  world.  Such  an  agency  would  greatly  aid  in  giving  a 
nationality  of  character  abroad,  and  furnish  the  means  for  the  publication  of  a  national 
journal  of  education,  which  would  be  the  means  of  spreading  educational  intelligence  to 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  To  carry  out  such  a  grand  central  agency  successfully 
would  require  funds  and  effort,  which  could  readily  be  secured,  if  the  advantages  result- 
ing therefrom  could  be  brought  to  the  comprehension  of  the  very  many  liberal-minded 
men  of  wealth  in  our  country. 

"This  is  a  great  and  noble  work,  and  it  will  require  great  and  noble  efforts  to  accom- 
plish it ;  but  do  I  overrate  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  this  association  when  I  say  I 
believe  it  can  accomplish  it  ?  Are  there  not  men  of  means  who  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute largely  for  so  noble  a  purpose  ?  And  are  there  not  men  of  the  required  talent  to 
carry  forward  the  work  ?  Would  not  our  profession  be  the  gainers  in  the  end,  if  we 
were  to  take  the  whole  responsibility?  If  we  should  undertake  it  in  real  earnest,  we 
could  not  fail  to  receive  sympathy  and  aid. 

"  One  feature  of  this  agency  is  so  important  as  to  be  needed  at  once.  I  refer  to  a 
national  journal  of  education,  which,  without  interfering  with,  or  in  any  measure  super- 
seding, the  many  state  educational  journals,  will  collect  and  embody  such  educational 
matter  of  general  interest  as  its  central  location  and  access  to  the  best  means  of  infor- 
mation will  bring  within  its  reach.  Every  teacher  should  receive,  read,  and  pay  for  the 
educational  journal  of  his  own  state,  if  there  is  one,  which,  with  a  properly  conducted 
national  journal,  would  put  him  in  possession  of  such  information  as  every  teacher  ought 
to  possess.  There  is  a  journal  already  established  by  private  enterprise,  and  in  the  hand 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  conduct  it,  and  which,  perhaps,  might  be 
made  to  serve  our  purpose,  in  connection  with  the  plan  of  its  proprietor.  I  refer  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  invaluable  matter  contained  in  this  journal,  and  its  high  character,  claim, 
not  only  the  confidence,  but  the  support,  of  every  teacher  and  friend  of  education  who 
would  be  well  informed.  To  those  who  have  carefully  read  it  no  commendation  is 
needed,  for  it  speaks  for  itself,  as  it  affords  such  information  as  can  be  obtained  nowhere 
else." 

(b)  1859. — Proceedings  of  National  Teachers^  Association,  Washington,  1859.  Mr. 
Valentine  offered  the  following  resolution  (p.  4) : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  honorable  the  aecretarjr  of  the 
interior,  to  ascertain  what  additional  statistics  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  education  are  desirable  and  feasible 
to  obtain  by  means  of  the  approaching  national  census. 

The  resolution,  having  been  discussed  by  Messrs.  Valentine,  Mcjilton,  of  Maryland ; 
Smith,  of  Indiana ;  Z.  Richards  and  Dennis,  of  (he  District  of  Columbia ;  and  Roberts,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  adopted.  The  committee  appointed  under  the  above  resolution  was : 
Messrs.  Read,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Mcjilton,  of  Maryland ;  and  Starke,  of  Missouri. 

1859. —  On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mcjilton,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
agency,  thru  which  the  educational  statistics  of  the  several  states  and  territories  may 
be  employed  and  distributed  thru  the  country.  The  committee  under  this  resolution  was 
the  same  as  under  the  preceding. 
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(r)  i860. —  From  address  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  National  Teachers*  Association  at 
Buffalo  (p.  24):  "It  is  by  creating  and  diffusing  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  in 
relation  to  our  cause,  first  in  our  own  immediate  locality,  enlarging  from  day  to  day,  till 
the  circumference  shall  embrace  the  circuit  of  the  states  individually,  and  the  still  more 
glorious  circle  of  the  union.  With  such  a  public  sentiment  as  this  we  may,  with  confi- 
dence of  success,  present  our  cause  to  Congress,  and  ask  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
Department  of  National  Public  Instruction.  With  such  a  department,  having  the  neces- 
sary appliances,  and  an  intelligent  and  efficient  head,  we  can  hardly  estimate  its  power 

and  influence.'* 

APPENDIX  C 

{a)  1863. —  (Proceedings,  p.  46.)  "A  National  Bureau  of  Education  Should  be  Estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government."  Assigned  to  Noble  Butler,  Kentucky,  for  discussion 
at  next  meeting.  v 

[b)  1864. —  {Proceedings,  p.  143.)  Professor  S.  H.  White  read  an  essay  entitled  "A 
National  Bureau  of  Education,"  and  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  would  be 
greatly  advanced  by  the  establishment  of  «  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
establishment  of  such  an  agency  at  Washington  during  the  next  session  of  Congress ;  and  also  to  report  the 
results  of  their  action  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association,  with  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  ^*  A  National 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction." 

Mr.  Z.  Richards  moved  their  adoption,  and,  after  a  discussion  by  Messrs.  Richards 
and  Barnard,  they  were  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Barnard,  Richards,  and  White  were 
appointed  the  committee. 

(r)  1865. —  (Proceedings,  p.  220.)  Professor  J.  S.  Hart,  from  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent*s  Address,  read  a  report,  accompanied  by  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  memorial  be  prepared  to  be  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  expressing  the  strong  convictions  of  this  association  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
having  in  every  state  a  system  of  public  schools  for  all  classes,  in  order  to  the  perpetuity  and  the  right  working 
of  our  political  system ;  and  expressing  also  the  wish  and  the  hope  that  the  general  government  will  do  what- 
erer  it  can  rightfully  and  properly  toward  inducing  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  common  schools  in 
those  states  where  they  do  not  exist. 

Resolved^  That  this  association  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  general  government  the 
organization  of  a  Bureau  of  EUiucation,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  publishing  educational  statistics,  and 
of  nuking  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education  in  the  several  states. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolutions  into  effect,  and  that 
the  president  of  the  association  be  chairman  of  said  committee. 

Laid  on  the  table  until  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Professor 
A.  J.  Rickoff. 

(d)  1865. —  (Proceedings,  p.  223.)  The  resolutions  of  Professor  Hart,  of  New  Jersey, 
were  taken  from  the  table,  when  Mr.  Rickoff  offered  the  following  additional  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  above  provided  for  be  instructed  to  appoint  one  of  their  number,  or  such 
other  person  as  they  may  (ftem  best,  to  devote  his  entire  time,  so  long  as  to  them  may  seem  desirable,  in  such 
labor  9A  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  association  as  expressed  in  the  above  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  from  each  state  represented  in  the  association  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  circulate  petitions  among  the  people  of  their  respective  states,  praying  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Education,  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  payment  of  their  own  expenses  for  printing  and 
for  the  support  of  the  agent  of  the  committee  on  memorial. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Professor  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Ohio;  W.  D. 
Henkle,  of  Ohio;  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Ohio;  and  Douthett,  of  Pennsylvania;  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolutions,  as  amended,  adopted. 

1865. — (Same  Proceedings,  p.  227.)  At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  following 
members  have  been  named  [on  the  Committee  on  Educational  Bureau]  : 

MmsseukMsetts. —  Superintendent  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston;  C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Boston;  N.  T.  Allen, 
West  Newton* 

Rhode  Island, — William  A.  Mowry,  Providence;  David  M.  Hoyt,  Providence;  Emory  Lyon, 
Provideiwe. 
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New  York, — Dr.  James  Cruilcshank,  Albany ;  Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn;  Superintend- 
ent E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego. 

Pennsylvania.—^.  Henry  Packer,  Philadelphia ;  S.  D.  Ingram,  Harrisburg;  S.  B.  Thompson,  Edin- 
boro. 

Maryland, —  Dr.  L.  Steiner,  Frederick;  Professor  A.  Hollingshead,  Baltimore;  Dr.  S.  A.  Harrison, 
Easton. 

Ohio.—  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus ;  W.  E.  Crosby,  Cincinnati ;   Professor  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem. 

Michigan, —  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Kalamazoo;  Hon.  O.  S.  Hosford,  state  superintendent;  Professor 
A.  S.  Welch,  YpsUanti. 

Misseuri,—  Superintendent  Ira  DivoU,  St.  Louis;  C.  S.  Pennell,  St.  Louis;  C  F.  Childs,  St.  Louts. 

lotua. —  Hon.  Oran  Faville,  Des  Moines;  General  B.  A.  Wilts,  Dubuque;  Rev.  S.  Willianu,  Keokuk. 

Oregon. —  Henry  Cummins,  Salem;  A.C.  Gibbs  and  T.  M.  Gatch,  Salem. 

{e)  1865. — {Proceedings^  pp.  305-7.  From  address  of  A.  J.  RickofiE  on  a  "National 
Bureau  of  Education.")  "Under  the  providence  of  God  we  have  blindly  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  the  slave,  and  our  next  great  task  must  be  to  educate  him.  The  whole 
work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  man  who  should 
be  qualified  to  organize  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  whole  people,  not  alone  with  refer- 
ence to  present  emergency,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  elaborate  the  best  possible 
scheme  of  education  for  the  South,  which  the  government  should  see  carried  ouL  This 
is  not  a  missionary  society,  having  agents  and  teachers  in  the  field.  That  ground  is 
taken  up  by  another  association.  But  we  can  and  we  ought  to  advise  as  to  the  course  to 
be  taken  by  the  government  in  the  first  stage  of  the  affair ;  and  I  repeat  it  that  the  very 
first  and  the  most  important  of  all  recommendations  to  be  made  is  that  Congress,  at  the 
very  next  session,  should  establish  an  educational  department,  and  authorize  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Education.  But  it  is  not  only  to  meet  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  properly  be  met,  that  I  make  this  proposition. 
There  is  no  plan  by  which  the  national  government  can  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South  so  easily  as  by  the  appointment  of  a  National  Commissioner 
of  Education.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  interest  to  which  we  appeal  has  always 
been  exercised  by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  at  Washington.  We  propose 
no  radical  innovation,  nor  is  the  proposition  new.  It  has  been  made  again  and  again  in 
state  and  national  associations,  and  has,  I  believe,  alwajrs  received  their  sanction ;  and  I 
shall  make  no  argument  in  its  favor  further  than  the  one  I  have  already  urged,  except  to 
state  somewhat  precisely  the  general  duties  to  which  a  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
devote  his  energies.    But  it  will  be  seen  that  every  specification  is  an  argument. 

"  He  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  public-school  S3rstem  of 
each  state,  as  to  its  general  and  local  officers  and  their  relative  duties ;  the  different  classes 
of  public  schools ;  the  plans  of  taxation  resorted  to  for  public  purposes,  and  the  amounts 
raised  thereby;  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  investment  of  all  school  funds  the  interest  of 
which  is  applied  to  school  purposes ;  and  the  amount  derived  from  all  other  sources. 
He  should  study  the  school  statistics  of  the  respective  states,  noting  particularly,  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  information,  the  average'  length  of  tin\c  the  common  schools 
have  been  kept  open ;  the  number  of  children  entered ;  the  average  number  belonging 
and  average  daily  attendance ;  the  number  of  children  of  each  age  attending  school, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the  attendance  as  to  the  length  of  time  children 
remain  in  the  schools  and  the  degree  of  regularity  in  attendance  while  enrolled  ;  and  of 
those  matters  which  in  their  nature  are  variable  he  should  make  report  on  or  before 
January  i  of  each  year,  and  of  those  matters  which  are  more  permanent  he  should  make 
separate  report,  as  often  as  once  in  four  years,  on  the  January  preceding  the  expiration  of 
each  presidential  term. 

"  He  should,  as  far  as  possible,  ascertain  the  number  of  chartered  institutions  of 
learning  of  every  grade,  their  endowments,  courses  of  study,  number  of  students,  charges 
for  instruction,  etc.;  the  number  and  character  of  all  societies  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  plans  adopted  for  effecting  their  objects,  and  the  number  of  publi- 
cations of  different  kinds  made  thereby;  the  number  and  character  of  societies  of  Adults 
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formed  for  mutual  improvement,  and  the  number  of  members  participating  in  the 
advantages  thereof ;  and  these  facts,  and  whatever  other  information  he  can  gather  from 
any  and  all  sources  whatsoever,  bearing  upon  the  educational  facilities  in  the  respective 
states,  he  should  embody  in  his  annual  report. 

"  He  should  be  required  to  make  himself  acquainted,  as  well  as  possible,  with  the 
school  systems  of  foreign  countries ;  their  means  of  support ;  their  organization ;  the  courses 
of  study  pursued  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  normal 
schools,  gymnasia,  colleges,  universities,  etc.,  for  the  education  of  the  young ;  the  means 
of  support,  organization,  and  plans  of  procedure  of  societies  established  for  mutual 
improvement,  and  societies  and  institutions  of  all  kinds  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,  whether  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  or  industrial;  also  of  all 
institutions  established  for  deaf,  mute,  blind,  and  imbecile  children  and  adults,  as  well  as 
schools  and  institutions  of  all  classes  designed  for  the  care  of  orphan  and  destitute  chil- 
dren, or  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  vagrants  and  offenders  against  law ;  and  of  all 
special  schools,  not  above  named,  for  the  improvement  of  their  members  in  the  various 
arts  and  professions  of  life. 

"  He  should  make  it  a  special  object  to  procure,  and  keep  on  file  for  ready  and  con- 
venient use,  all  educational  reports,  both  general  and  local,  of  all  authorities  engaged  in 
the  management  and  instruction  of  any  and  all  of  the  institutions  above  named.  He 
should  establish  an  educational  library  which  should  contain,  not  only  these  reports,  but 
all  valuable  works  and  periodicals  treating  on  educational  subjects,  especially  those 
published  in  the  English,  German,  and  French  languages ;  and  of  those  which  would  be 
likely  to  prove  most  serviceable  in  this  country  he  should  make  translations  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  made,  and  print  them  in  his  annual  reports.  He  should  procure,  and  preserve 
for  examination  by  teachers  and  school  officers,  specimens  of  all  maps,  charts,  diagrams, 
and  pictured  representations  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  used  in  the  processes  of  instruction, 
all  kinds  of  primary-school  apparatus,  all  kinds  of  school  furniture  used  in  this  or  foreign 
countries,  and  finally : 

"  In  bis  annual  reports  he  should  embrace  all  information  which  might  seem  valuable 
to  school  officers  and  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  to  officers  and  members  of  all  kinds  of 
scientific  and  literary  institutions  and  associations ;  and  he  should  especially  direct  atten- 
tion to  all  those  features  of  institutions  at  home  and  abroad  which  might  seem  to  him  best 
adapted  for  general  introduction  throughout  the  United  States ;  and  particularly  should 
he  communicate  such  information  as  would  be  likely  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
societies  for  enlightened  improvement  among  all  classes  of  our  population." 

APPENDIX  D 

1866. — (a)  (Proceedings  at  Indianapolis,  National  Teachers'  Association,  p.  10.)  A 
resolution  wai  adopted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  to  co-operate  with  the  committee 
of  the  National  Superintendents  in  urging  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  committee  appointed  was  Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  James  Cruikshank,  A.  C.  Shortridge, 
]•  S.  Hart,  and  R.  Cobum. 

(3)  (Proceedings  of  NcUional  Association  of  Superintendents,  Indianapolis,  1866,  pp. 
74>  75>  76.)  The  committee's  report  on  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  was  read  by 
Mr.  £.  £.  White,  chairman ;  and  the  following  resolutions,  offered  by  G.  W.  Hoss,  were 
adopted: 

Whbebas,  An  •pprored  bill,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  has 
pMied  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress :  therefore 

R€S9iv4df  That  the  thanks  of  this  National  Superintendents*  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered,  to  Uiat  body  for  its  liberal  and  enlightened  action  on  behalf  of  general  education. 

Resoimodt  That  this  body  iqypoint  a  committee  of  five  to  properly  bring  the  House  bill  to  the  attention 
ol  the  Uniled  States  Senate,  and  secure  its  early  passage  by  that  body. 
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The  committee  appointed  was  Messrs.  E.  £.  White,  O.  Hosford,  D.  Stevenson,  and 
J.  W.  Bulkley. 

(f)   1868. — (Proceedings  of  National  Teachers^  Association,  pp.  36,  37.)     The  United 

States  Department  of  Education  was  represented  by  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  an  officer  in  the 

department  at  Washington.     After  the  address  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  Mr.  E.  £.  White,  of 

Ohio,  ofifered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  this  association  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  organixing 
a  national  Department  of  Education;  and  the  continuance  and  liberal  support  of  such  a  department  is  most 
earnestly  recommended. 

APPENDIX  E 

NATIONAL   BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  * 
B.   B.  WHrrB,  COMMISSIONBK  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OP  OHIO 

Universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  concern. 
The  one  distinctive,  exhaustive  idea  of  a  democratic  government  is  that  it  is  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  i.  e.,  by  the  whole  people  and  for  the  whole 
people.  A  democracy  is,  in  other  words,  but  an  organized  people  —  they  constitute  the 
state.  Its  constitution  and  laws  are  but  their  recorded  will,  and  all  governmental  power 
emanates  from  and  centers  in  them. 

In  such  a  government,  in  its  pure  form,  sovereignty  is  a  universal  right  —  to  be 
exercised  by  all  for  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all.  It  is  a  right  that  can  neither  be 
denied  nor  restricted  except  by  usurpation  ;  and  this  is  true  whether  the  usurping  power 
is  one  man  or  twenty  millions  of  men.  The  right  of  sovereignty  may  be  forfeited  by 
crime  or  by  its  treasonable  exercise,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  an  accident  of  birth  or  condition. 

When  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  people  is  both  universal  and  for  the  welfare 
of  all,  a  democracy  is  the  perfection  of  human  government ;  but  to  the  extent  that  such 
right  is  withheld  from  the  people  or  is  wrongfully  exercised  by  them,  just  to  that  extent 
are  democratic  institutions  imperfect  and  a  failure.  Ilence  the  capability  of  the  people 
to  exercise  sovereignty  for  the  general  welfare  is  a  fundamental  and  vital  condition  of 
republican  institutions.  When  such  capability  does  not  exist,  the  universal  exercise  of 
sovereignty  is  a  condition  of  national  weakness,  if  not  of  peril.  I  am  thus  led  to  inquire 
what  this  capability  includes,  and  what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  existence. 

It  clearly  requires  the  necessary  intelligence  to  determine  what  will  best  subserve  the 
interests  of  all ;  and  the  degree  of  this  intelligence  must  not  only  be  sufficient  for  self- 
government  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  individual  communities,  but  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  must  be  able  to  weigh  and  decide  upon  questions  which  involve  national  interests. 
Hence  tlie  higher  the  civilization  embodied,  the  wider  the  extent  of  territory  embraced, 
and  the  more  various  the  pursuits  and  physical  conditions  of  the  people,  the  higher  the 
degree  of  intelligence  required  for  the  right  exercise  of  sovereignty. 

But  intelligence  is  not  enough.  Sovereignty  is  tg  be  exercised /?rM^  happiness  and 
well-being  of  all;  and  this  involves  the  moral  capacity  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  intelligence.  The  second  great  law  of  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  of  religion,  is:  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Wherever  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  is  too  feeble 
to  impel  the  public  will  to  regard  the  general  welfare,  democracy  becomes  the  livery  of 
despotism.  To  general  intelligence  we  must,  therefore,  add  public  virtue  as  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  right  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  people. 

In  his  centennial  address  at  Plymouth,  in  1820,  Webster  assigned  three  fundamental 
conditions  as  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions,  namely,  universal 
education,  universal  religious  training,  and  the  general  division  of  landed  property.  The 
same  conditions  are  laid  down  by  De  Tocqueville  and  other  writers  upon  democratic 
governments. 

>A  paper  read  before  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  at  Washincton,  D.  C, 
February  7,  z866. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  history,  we  shall  Bnd  abundant  confirmation  of  these  views. 
We  shall  certainly  search  in  vain  for  a  single  example  where  an  ignorant  and  corrupt 
people  have  exercised  sovereign  power  wisely  and  justly,  or  have  even  retained  such 
power  for  any  length  of  time.  In  all  the  past,  wherever  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  has  been  low,  there  civil  liberty  has  been  lost.  Universal  liberty 
without  universal  intelligence  has  ever  been  the  sport  of  civil  tempests.  Stolid  ignorance 
and  moral  degradation  tread  above  the  grave  of  civil  liberty  all  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  free  government  still  abides  with  the  intelligent  and  virtuous 
descendants  of  Tell,  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  —  that  diamond  of  liberty,  set 
by  a  divine  hand  in  the  very  center  of  European  despotism  !  Passing  to  the  New 
World,  I  need  only  to  point  to  Mexico,  where  civil  liberty  lies  prostrate  and  helpless 
beneath  the  crossed  bayonets  of  two  European  despotisms  !  In  a  word,  both  reason  and 
history  compel  the  conclusion  that  republican  institutions  can  rest  upon  no  other  basis 
than  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  that  these  must  pervade  all  heads  and  all  hearts. 

But  general  intelligence  and  public  virtue  are  not  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  civil 
liberty,  although  it  is  favorable  to  their  development.  As  a  necessary  condition  of  their 
existence,  they  must  be  assiduously  cultivated  and  diffused  among  the  people.  No  human 
agency  but  the  common  school  is  capable  of  accomplishing  this  great  work.  Aided  and 
vitalized  by  religion,  it  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  —  the 
strength  and  shield  of  liberty. 

This  great  fact  was  well  understood  by  the  founders  of  the  American  republic. 
They  sought  to  found  free  institutions,  not  upon  the  quicksands  of  human  instinct  and 
passion,  but  upon  the  abiding  rock  of  universal  education  and  religious  training.  This 
was  the  grandest  of  all  their  innovations  upon  the  moss-grown  ideas  of  the  Old  World. 

But  the  idea  that  education  must  be  co-extensive  with,  sovereignty  was  not  original 
with  our  fathers.  This  has  been  the  favorite  doctrine  of  aristocracy  the  world  over. 
Wherever  the  heel  of  despotism  rests  upon  the  neck  of  humanity,  the  ignorance  of  the 
oppressed  has  been  urged  as  the  justification  of  the  oppressor.  Despotism  clamors  for 
a  restricted  education,  because  she  maintains  a  restricted  sovereignty.  The  former  is 
made  just  as  wide  as  the  latter. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  universal  sovereignty  distinctly  and  originally  American.  Democ- 
racy had  drawn  her  sword  to  give  the  people  political  power,  long  before  the  "  Mayflower  " 
cradled  the  new  republic ;  and  had  won  the  prize,  too,  but  only  to  see  it  turn  to  ashes  in 
their  hands.  The  grand,  distinctive,  original  idea  of  the  American  republic  is  the  union 
of  these  two  principles,  by  making  the  one  the  basis  of  the  other.  With  matchless  wis- 
dom our  fathers  joined  liberty  and  learning  in  a  perpetual  and  holy  alliance,  binding  the 
latter  to  bless  every  child  with  instruction  which  the  former  invests  with  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship.  They  made  education  and  sovereignty  co-extensive  by  making 
both  universal.  Here  is  the  grandest  conception  of  civil  history,  the  hope  and  strength 
of  civil  liberty.  And  yet  how  few  the  successive  steps  by  which  our  fathers  passed  from 
a  conception  of  this  idea  to  its  practical  embodiment !  Truly  they  must  have  builded 
better  than  they  knew. 

Who  can  measure  the  results  which  the  union  of  these  two  principles  has  already 
accomplished  ?  When  the  sources  of  the  nation's  wonderful  vitality  and  power  during 
the  great  civil  conflict  through  which  it  has  just  passed  shall  be  determined,  then  first  and 
foremost  will  stand  the  common  school.  The  Civil  War,  which  was  a  gigantic  conspiracy 
against  democratic  institutions,  found  a  people  trained  to  comprehension  of  their  duties 
and  interests,  with  hearts  to  dare  and  hands  to  strike  in  their  defense.  The  flame  of 
civil  liberty  now  burns  with  increasing  brightness  and  new  splendor,  because  our  fathers, 
like  the  wise  virgins,  put  into  the  lamp  of  free  government  the  exhaustless  oil  of  universal 
education. 

I  am  thus  brought  back  to  the  proposition  with  which  I  started,  namely,  that  univer- 
sal education  is  in  this  country  a  matter  of  deep  national  concern.     Our  experiment  of 
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repablican  institutions  is  not  upon  the  petty  scale  of  a  single  municipality  or  state,  but  it 
covers  half  a  continent,  and  embraces  peoples  of  widely  diverse  interests  and  conditions, 
but  who  are  to  remain  "  one  and  inseparable.'*  Every  condition  of  our  perpetuity  and' 
progress  as  a  nation  adds  emphasis  to  the  remark  of  Montesquieu,  that  it  is  in  a  repub- 
lican government  that  the  whole  powtr  of  education  is  required.  The  one  imperative 
necessity  of  this  nation  is  that  the  public  school  be  planted  on  every  square  mile  of  its 
peopled  territory,  and  that  the  instruction  imparted  therein  be  carried  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency. 

Bui  what  can  the  general  government  do  to  aid  in  securing  this  object  f  In  view  of 
the  startling  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  occupy  nearly  one-half  of  the 
national  territory  are  largely  destitute  of  the  means  of  education,  this  inquiry  has  the 
deepest  significance. 

Three  plans  have  been  suggested : 

1.  The  government  may  establish  and  maintain  throughout  its  territory  a  national 
system  of  education. 

2.  It  may  by  congressional  legislation  enforce  the  maintenance  of  a  public-school 
system  upon  every  state. 

3.  It  may  by  conditional  appropriations  and  by  a  system  of  general  inspection  and 
encouragement  through  the  agency  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  induce  each 
state  to  maintain  an  efficient  school  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  cogency  of  the  argument  which  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
first  plan  suggested,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  too  wide  a  departure  from  the  settled  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  country  to  be  seriously  entertained.  Such  a  system  would  doubtless 
prove  highly  advantageous  in  a  portion  of  the  country,  but  it  would  be  very  disastrous  in 
those  states  that  have  already  carried  the  work  of  general  education  to  a  high  point. 
Besides,  all  experience  shows,  and  I  regard  it  a  law  of  school  progress,  that  the  nearer  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  schools  is  brought  to  those  directly  benefited  by  them,  the 
greater  the  vital  power  and  efficiency  of  school  systems. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  education  of  the  freed  men.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  is  the  sacred  and  bounden  duty  of  the  general  government  to  undertake,  for  a 
time,  the  education  of  the  emancipated  millions  who  through  the  war  have  received  back 
their  birthrights  of  liberty  and  manhood.  Deprived  of  the  uplifting  power  of  education 
they  can  but  become  idle  and  dissolute,  and  sink,  if  possible,  still  deeper  in  degradation 
and  misery.  Besides,  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  solemnly  pledged  for  the  protection  of 
these  people  in  all  their  rights  as  freemen.  But  there  is  no  protection  so  secure  as  the 
power  of  self  protection.  Until  the  freedmcn  have  their  liberties  in  their  own  keeping 
they  are  not  really  free.  They  are  now  in  a  condition  of  abject  ignorance,  homeless  and 
landless,  subject  to  the  heartless  exactions  of  capital,  and  are  the  helpless  victims  of  class 
prejudice  and  persecution.  No  protection  of  the  government  that  fails  to  bring  them 
intelligence  can  save  them  from  impending  peril.  No  standing  army  can  so  effectually 
maintain  the  plighted  faith  of  the  government  toward  these  people  as  an  army  of  school- 
masters. Let  bayonets  protect,  if  need  be,  the  schoolhouse  of  the  freedmen,  and  they 
will  soon  take  care  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  They  will  do  more.  As  free,  self- 
directing,  self-supporting  laborers,  they  will  bring  prosperity  again  to  the  South,  and 
make  her  war-ravaged  fields  smile  with  plenty. 

To  the  second  plan  suggested  there  are  manifestly  serious  objections.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  system  of  public  instruction  upon  the  several  states  by  compulsory  legislation 
can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  public  necessity  in  a  great  national  crisis.  And  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  so  great  is  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
throughout  the  South  that  even  such  a  measure  would  be  imperatively  demanded  if  no 
other  course  to  attain  the  same  end  were  practicable. 

The  third  plan  is  clearly  in  harmony  with  the  settled  educational  policy  of  the 
country.     It  will  neither  cripple  nor  endanger  any  part  of  our  educational  system ;  and 
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it  ciJls  for  the  assumption  of  no  questionable  power  by  the  general  government.  What 
is  proposed  is  that  the  government  shall  undertake  to  do  efficiently  what  it  has,  in  the 
past,  alwajTS  done  generously  through  its  munificent  grants  of  land  for  the  encouragement 
of  education. 

Instead  of  unconditional  grants  of  land  or  appropriations  of  money,  such  assistance 
should  be  proffered  to  the  several  states  on  condition  that  they  reach  a  prescribed  standard 
in  the  maintenance  of  free  schools,  and,  further,  that  a  specified  portion  of  such  grants 
or  appropriations  be  applied  to  the  support  of  institutions  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers. 

The  fact  that  a  state  could  by  maintaining  an  efficient  school  system  receive  from 
the  national  government,  say,  from  ^100,000  to  ^500,000  annually  would  certainly  prove 
a  potent  influence  in  securing  such  action.  I  could,  if  necessary,  fortify  this  statement 
by  referring  to  experiments  of  the  kind  in  other  countries,  and  also  in  several  of  the 
states  of  the  union  where  state  appropriations  for  school  purposes  are  conditioned  on  a 
compliance  by  the  local  school  authorities  with  certain  stipulations.  This  policy  has 
uniformly,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  been  successful.  Communities  indifferent  to  the 
advantages  of  free  schools,  if  not  prejudiced  against  them,  have,  with  this  assistance  to 
their  judgment,  come  to  a  wiser  conclusion  respecting  their  value.  There  is  no  eye-salve 
so  efficacious  in  removing  mental  blindness  as  self-interest,  and  instances  of  states  per- 
mitting the  bounties  of  the  government  to  pass  by  them  have,  at  least,  not  been  frequent. 
I  am  confident  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  suggested  would  speedily  secure  a  common- 
school  system  in  every  state  now  destitute  of  such  a  system,  and  that  it  would  lift  up  the 
schools,  as  it  were  bodily,  in  those  states  in  which  they  are  indifferently  sustained.  The 
impetus  which  it  would  give  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country  would  be  of  incalculable  value  as  a  means  of  elevating  and  vitalizing  school 
instruction. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  worthy  of  mention  just  here.  The  sparsely  settled 
states  of  the  far  West  and  South  need  the  assistance  of  the  general  government  in  the 
establishment  of  systems  of  education  commensurate  with  their  growing  necessity — a 
fact  the  government  has  always  recognized.  There  is  not  a  state  west  of  the 
AUeghenies  that  is  not  greatly  indebted  to  the  munificent  grants  of  land  made  by  Con- 
gress  for  the  early  establishment  of  its  school  system.  Nor  have  common  schools  alone 
been  aided.  Several  state  universities  are  maintained  largely  from  the  proceeds  of  such 
grants.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  land  grants  of  Congress  for  educational  purposes  had 
been  properly  managed,  they  would  now  present  an  aggregate  educational  fund  of  about 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

On  account  of  the  unfortunate  land-holding  system  of  the  South  and  the  consequent 
sparseness  of  population,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  an  efficient  general  school  system 
there,  even  in  times  of  prosperity.  A  proper  division  of  landed  property  is  as  essential 
to  universal  education  as  it  is  to  democratic  institutions.  At  all  events,  in  the  pres- 
ent .financial  condition  of  the  South  the  assistance  of  the  government  in  establishing 
public  schools  is  needed,  and  clearly  that  assistance  will  prove  the  best  which  is  con^ 
ditumal. 

As  a  means  of  paying  the  national  debt,  I  know  uf  no  one  measure  fuller  of  promise 
than  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  expen- 
diture of  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  this  purpose  would  be  made  good  by 
almost  immediate  returns  to  the  Post-Office  and  Treasury  departments.  The  unschooled 
millions  of  the  South  write  few  letters,  take  few  papers,  and  pay  small  taxes  on  incomes. 
There  are  no  mines  in  this  country  so  productive  of  wealth  as  the  mind  of  the  country. 
Educated  labor  is  the  true  alchemy  that  can  turn  ever3rthing  it  touches  into  gold. 

There  is  one  other  agency  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  third  plan  proposed, 
which  I  hasten  to  consider.  I  allude  to  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  corresponding  in 
many  of  its  features  to  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  interests  of  education 
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would  unquestionably  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  bureau  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  school 
systems  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  prove  a  potent  means  for  improving  and  vitaliz- 
ing existing  systems.  I  conceive  it  to  be  possible  for  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  to 
be  so  managed  as  to  well-nigh  revolutionize  school  instruction  in  this  country,  and  this 
too  without  its  being  invested  with  any  ofhcial  control  of  the  school  authorities  in  the 
several  states.     This  it  could  accomplish  : 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so  translating 
and  interpreting  them  that  they  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  educational 
tests  and  measures.  The  present  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of  collecting  school  statistics 
in  the  several  states  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  results  attained. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  systems  in  different  communities,  states, 
and  nations,  and  determining  their  comparative  value,  not  simply  by  measuring  their  length 
and  breadth  as  with  a  yardstick,  but  by  separating  the  pure  gold  of  education  from  the 
dross,  as  in  a  crucible. 

3.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  or  special  methods 
of  instruction  and  management,  and  making  them  the  common  property  of  the  school 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  country. 

4.  By  diffusing  among  the  people  much-needed  information  respecting  the  school 
laws  of  the  different  states ;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school  funds; 
the  different  classes  of  school  officers  employed  and  their  relative  duties ;  the  qualifica- 
tions demanded  of  teachers  and  the  agencies  provided  for  their  special  training ;  the  best 
methods  of  classifying  and  grading  schools ;  improved  plans  for  schoolhouses,  together 
with  modes  of  heating  and  ventilation;  etc.,  etc. —  information  now  obtained  only  by  a 
few  persons,  and  at  great  expense,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  schools. 

5.  By  aiding  communities  and  states  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  in  which 
oft-exploded  errors  shall  be  avoided,  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried  improvements  be 
included. 

6.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  value  of  education  as  a 
quickener  of  intellectual  activities;  as  a  moral  renovator;  as  a  multiplier  of  industry  and 
a  consequent  producer  of  wealth ;  and,  finally,  as  the  strength  and  shield  of  free  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influence  which  the  faithful  performance  of  these 
duties  would  exert  upon  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country;  and  few  persons  who  have 
not  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully  realize  how  wide- 
spread and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the 
association  I  now  address  Is  of  itself  cogent  proof  of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel 
of  communication  between  the  school  systems  of  the  different  states.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments  or  stolid  plodding  for  the  want  of  just 
such  information  as  a  national  bureau  could  make  accessible  to  the  people. 

We  have  a  strong  confirmation  of  these  views  in  the  potent  influence  which  Horace 
Mann  exerted  upon  the  schools  of  this  country  —  notwithstanding  his  official  reports  had 
necessarily  a  limited  circulation  outside  of  his  own  state.  Who  can  measure  the  influence 
which  he  would  have  exerted  at  the  head  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  ?  How 
great  the  necessity  for  such  a  vital  power  to  flow  down  from  the  general  government,  at 
the  present  time,  permeating  and  vitalizing  all  parts  of  our  school  system ! ' 

We  have  also  a  very  forcible  illustration  of  the  same  position  in  the  powerful  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  English  elementary  schools  by  the  National  Committee  of  Council  of 
Education  while  James  Ray  Shuttleworth  was  its  secretary;  and  also  subsequently. 

X  Mr.  Mann  may  have  originated  few  measures  of  educational  progress,  but  he  gave  wtngt,  as  well  as 
vital  power,  to  the  measures  and  agencies  of  others. 
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But  in  determining  the  probable  efficiency  and  value  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, there  is  a  fundamental  law,  running  through  the  entire  history  of  educational  prog- 
ress, which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Idolatry  has  never  been  self-moved  to  cast  its  idols 
to  the  moles  and  the  bats;  nor  has  benighted  paganism  ever  lifted  itself  into  the  light  of  a 
beneficent  civilization.  The  impulse  to  such  progress  always  comes  from  without  and 
above.  The  civilization  of  the  world  has  a  fountain-head.  The  same  law  holds  true  in 
education.  An  ignorant  community  has  no  inward  impulse  to  lead  it  to  educate  itself. 
Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always  least  appreciated  and  valued.  The 
half-savage  population  of  Ban  de  la  Roche  had  for  centuries  hugged  their  barbarism 
when  the  good  Oberlin  went  among  them.  Berkeley,  a  colonial  governor  of  Virginia, 
thanked  God  that  there  were  no  free  schools  in  his  colony;  and  only  twice  twelve  months 
ago  the  slave  shamble,  instead  of  the  schoolhouse,  still  stood  at  the  cross-roads  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  demand  for  education  is  always  awakened  by  external  influences 
and  agencies.  Hence,  Adam  Smith  and  other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly 
except  education  from  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  law  has  a  wide  application  in  school  affairs.  Communities  that  have,  indeed, 
some  general  appreciation  of  education  rest  satisfied  with  very  indifferent  schools  until 
some  influence  supplies  the  impulse  to  reform  and  progress.  No  one  obstacle  lies  so 
directly  across  the  track  of  school  advancement  as  the  idea  entertained  by  nearly  every 
community  that  it  has  attained  unsurpassed  excellence  in  education ;  and  this  self -flattery 
often  exists  where  the  work  of  reform  needs  to  be  most  earnestly  undertaken.  A  natiobal 
bureau  would  hold  up  to  many  school  systems  a  mirror  which  would  reveal  attainable 
results  and  desirable  changes. 

I  remark,  finally,  that  the  creation  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  be  a 
practical  recognition  by  the  government  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  universal  education 
as  a  means  of  perpetuating  free  institutions.  It  would  impart  to  the  common-school  cause 
a  dignity  and  a  character  which  would  surely  widen  its  influence  and  enhance  its  efficiency. 
It  would  be  an  argument  for  the  education  of  the  people  which  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  country. 

The  highest  success  of  the  bureau  will,  of  course,  depend  much  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  officered.  Instead  of  being  made  a  burrow  for  seedy  politicians,  it  must  be 
made  the  center  of  the  ripest  experience  and  the  most  eminent  attainments  to  be  found 
among  the  educators  of  the  country.  The  work  of  such  a  bureau  must  be  directed  by  a 
mind  that  comprehends  the  aim  and  scope  of  education  —  its  philosophy,  its  history,  its 
processes,  its  practical  details. 

But  we  need  to  go  farther  than  this.  Commissions  similar  to  the  great  commissions 
that  have  been  sitting  successively  in  Great  Britain  should  be  appointed  by  Congress  to 
examine  respectively  into  our  systems  of  collegiate  education,  our  professional  or  special 
schools,  and  the  instruction  of  our  public  schools.  Such  investigations  would  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upgn  our  educational  systems  which  have  as  yet  neither  crystallized 
nor  fossilized.     Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  introduce  changes  and  modifications. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  next  great  problem  of  republican  institutions  is  the 
uplifting  of  each  successive  generation  of  Americans  to  a  true  comprehension  of  their 
high  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  this  sublime  work  society,  the  state,  and  the  nation 
must  be  conjoined.  Around  each  child  bom  into  American  liberty  they  must  stand  as  a 
triple  guarantee  that  the  boon  of  education  shall  not  be  denied. 

—  From  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education^  Vol.  XVI,  1866,  pp.  177-86. 

APPENDIX  F 
(From  Bani«xd*s  American  Journal  of  Edncation^  Vol.  XXI,  1870,  p.  5.) 

PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  following  "  Report  on  Technical  Schools,  and  Special  Instruction  Generally,  in 
Different  Countries,"  was  printed  in  its  present  form  by  the  subscriber  in  pursuance  of 
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would  unquestionably  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  bureau  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  school 
systems  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  prove  a  potent  means  for  improving  and  vitaliz- 
ing existing  systems.  I  conceive  it  to  be  possible  for  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  to 
be  so  managed  as  to  well-nigh  revolutionize  school  instruction  in  this  country,  and  this 
too  without  its  being  invested  with  any  official  control  of  the  school  authorities  in  the 
several  states.     This  it  could  accomplish  : 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so  translating 
and  interpreting  them  that  they  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  educational 
tests  and  measures.  The  present  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of  collecting  school  statistics 
in  the  several  states  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  results  attained. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  systems  in  different  communities,  states, 
and  nations,  and  determining  their  comparative  value,  not  simply  by  measuring  their  length 
and  breadth  as  with  a  yardstick,  but  by  separating  the  pure  gold  of  education  from  the 
dross,  as  in  a  crucible. 

3.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  or  special  methods 
of  instruction  and  management,  and  making  them  the  common  property  of  the  school 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  country. 

4.  By  diffusing  among  the  people  much-needed  information  respecting  the  school 
laws  of  the  different  states ;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school  funds; 
the  difiPerent  classes  of  school  officers  employed  and  their  relative  duties ;  the  qualifica- 
tions demanded  of  teachers  and  the  agencies  provided  for  their  special  training ;  the  best 
methods  of  classifying  and  grading  schools ;  improved  plans  for  schoolhouses,  together 
with  modes  of  heating  and  ventilation ;  etc.,  etc. —  information  now  obtained  only  by  a 
few  persons,  and  at  great  expense,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  schools. 

5*  By  aiding  communities  and  states  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  in  which 
oft-exploded  errors  shall  be  avoided,  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried  improvements  be 
included. 

6.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  value  of  education  as  a 
quickener  of  intellectual  activities;  as  a  moral  renovator;  as  a  multiplier  of  industry  and 
a  consequent  producer  of  wealth ;  and,  finally,  as  the  strength  and  shield  of  free  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influence  which  the  faithful  performance  of  these 
duties  would  exert  upon  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country;  and  few  persons  who  have 
not  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully  realize  how  wide- 
spread and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the 
association  I  now  address  Is  of  itself  cogent  proof  of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel 
of  communication  between  the  school  systems  of  the  different  states.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments  or  stolid  plodding  for  the  want  of  just 
such  information  as  a  national  bureau  could  make  accessible  to  the  people. 

We  have  a  strong  confirmation  of  these  views  in  the  potent  influence  which  Horace 
Mann  exerted  upon  the  schools  of  this  country  —  notwithstanding  his  official  reports  had 
necessarily  a  limited  circulation  outside  of  his  own  state.  Who  can  measure  the  influence 
which  he  would  have  exerted  at  the  head  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  ?  How 
great  the  necessity  for  such  a  vital  power  to  flow  down  from  the  general  government,  at 
the  present  time,  permeating  and  vitalizing  all  parts  of  our  school  system ! ' 

We  have  also  a  very  forcible  illustration  of  the  same  position  in  the  powerful  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  English  elementary  schools  by  the  National  Committee  of  Council  of 
Education  while  James  Ray  Shuttleworth  was  its  secretary;  and  also  subsequently. 

>  Mr.  Mann  may  have  originated  few  measures  of  educational  progress,  but  he  gave  wtngt,  as  well  as 
vital  power,  to  the  measures  and  agencies  of  others. 
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Bnt  in  determining  the  probable  efficiency  and  value  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, there  is  a  fundamental  law,  running  through  the  entire  history  of  educational  prog- 
ress, which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Idolatry  has  never  been  self-moved  to  cast  its  idols 
to  the  moles  and  the  bats;  nor  has  benighted  paganism  ever  lifted  itself  into  the  light  of  a 
beneficent  civilization.  The  impulse  to  such  progress  always  comes  from  without  and 
above.  The  civilization  of  the  world  has  a  fountain-head.  The  same  law  holds  true  in 
education.  An  ignorant  community  has  no  inward  impulse  to  lead  it  to  educate  itself. 
Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always  least  appreciated  and  valued.  The 
half-savage  population  of  Ban  de  la  Roche  had  for  centuries  hugged  their  barbarism 
when  the  good  Oberlin  went  among  them.  Berkeley,  a  colonial  governor  of  Virginia, 
thanked  God  that  there  were  no  free  schools  in  his  colony;  and  only  twice  twelve  months 
ago  the  slave  shamble,  instead  of  the  schoolhouse,  still  stood  at  the  cross-roads  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  demand  for  education  is  always  awakened  by  external  influences 
and  agencies.  Hence,  Adam  Smith  and  other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly 
except  education  from  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  law  has  a  wide  application  in  school  affairs.  Communities  that  have,  indeed, 
some  general  appreciation  of  education  rest  satisfied  with  very  indifferent  schools  until 
some  influence  supplies  the  impulse  to  reform  and  progress.  No  one  obstacle  lies  so 
directly  across  the  track  of  school  advancement  as  the  idea  entertained  by  nearly  every 
community  that  it  has  attained  unsurpassed  excellence  in  education ;  and  this  self-fiattery 
often  exists  where  the  work  of  reform  needs  to  be  most  earnestly  undertaken.  A  natiolial 
bureau  would  hold  up  to  many  school  systems  a  mirror  which  would  reveal  attainable 
results  and  desirable  changes. 

I  remark,  finally,  that  the  creation  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  be  a 
practical  recognition  by  the  government  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  universal  education 
as  a  means  of  perpetuating  free  institutions.  It  would  impart  to  the  common-school  cause 
a  dignity  and  a  character  which  would  surely  widen  its  influence  and  enhance  its  efficiency. 
It  would  be  an  argument  for  the  education  of  the  people  which  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  country. 

The  highest  success  of  the  bureau  will,  of  course,  depend  much  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  officered.  Instead  of  being  made  a  burrow  for  seedy  politicians,  it  must  be 
made  the  center  of  the  ripest  experience  and  the  most  eminent  attainments  to  be  found 
among  the  educators  of  the  country.  The  work  of  such  a  bureau  must  be  directed  by  a 
mind  that  comprehends  the  aim  and  scope  of  education  —  its  philosophy,  its  history,  its 
processes,  its  practical  details. 

But  we  need  to  go  farther  than  this.  Commissions  similar  to  the  great  commissions 
that  have  been  sitting  successively  in  Great  Britain  should  be  appointed  by  Congress  to 
examine  respectively  into  our  systems  of  collegiate  education,  our  professional  or  special 
schools,  and  the  instruction  of  our  public  schools.  Such  investigations  would  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  our  educational  systems  which  have  as  yet  neither  crystallized 
nor  fossilized.     Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  introduce  changes  and  modifications. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  next  great  problem  of  republican  institutions  is  the 
uplifting  of  each  successive  generation  of  Americans  to  a  true  comprehension  of  their 
high  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  this  sublime  work  society,  the  state,  and  the  nation 
must  be  conjoined.  Around  each  child  born  into  American  liberty  they  must  stand  as  a 
triple  guarantee  that  the  boon  of  education  shall  not  be  denied. 

—  From  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  ^  Vol.  XVI,  1866,  pp.  177-86. 
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a  call,  January  19,  1870,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  information  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  completed  so  as  to  be  communicated  to 
Congress  at  the  time  (March  15)  his  connection  with  the  office  ceased;  and  has  been 
brought  to  its  present,  still  incomplete,  condition  at  the  special  request  of  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  at  whose  instance  the  call  was  originally 
made.  This  portion  (pp.  33-786)  is  now  published  under  the  order  of  the  House  to  print, 
in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  chapters  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  meet  the  calls  on  him  for 
information  respecting  this  class  of  institutions. 

As  originally  planned,  this  document  would  have  constituted  a  portion  (Part  IV)  of 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  national  education  in  different  countries,  which  the  under- 
signed had  commenced  in  1854,  in  view  of  a.  thorough  discussion  of  the  condition  and 
improvement  of  public  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

This  survey  would  embrace : 

Parts  I  and  II.   Elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Vol.  I.  The  German  states. 

Vol.  II.  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Russia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  Britain. 

Vol.  III.  The  American  states  — with  a  comparison  of  the  system  and  condition  of  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  with  those  of  the  more  advanced  states  of  Europe. 

Part  III.  Universities,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  superior  instruction. 

Part  IV.  Professional,  class,  and  special  instruction  (schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  teaching, 
agriculture,  commerce,  engineering,  navigation,  mines,  technology,  etc.). 

Part  V.  Supplementary  instruction  (libraries,  lectures,  evening  schools,  etc.). 

Part  VI.  Societies,  museums,  and  collections  for  the  promotion  of  education,  scieace,  literature,  and 
the  arts. 

So  far  as  the  information  relating  to  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  instruction 

was  collected  and  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Department  Office  of  Education,  it  will 

be  communicated  in  a  few  days  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  with  a  plan  for  its  speedy 

completion  and  publication. 

Henry  Barnard. 
Washington,  June  29,  1870. 

APPENDIX  G 
EDUCATION  —  A   NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Speech  of  James  A,  Garfield^  of  Ohio^  in  the  House  of  Representatives^  June  8^  /S&6,  on  a 
Bill "  7o  Establish  a  National  Bureau  of  Education"  reported  by  the  Select  Committee* 
on  the  MemoricU  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents, 

(At  the  conclusion  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  bill,  the  previoiu  question  upon  the  bill  and  the  pending 
amendments  was  demanded  and  seconded,  and  the  main  question  ordered.) 

Mr.  Garfield  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  did  intend  to  make  a  somewhat  elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  select 
committee  recommended  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  but  I  know  the  anxiety  that  many 
gentlemen  feel  to  have  this  debate  concluded,  and  to  allow  the  private  bills  now  on  the 
calendar  and  set  for  this  day  to  be  disposed  of,  and  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the 
work  of  this  session.  I  will,  therefore,  abandon  my  original  purpose  and  restrict  myself 
to  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  leading  points  in  the  argument,  and  leave  the  decision  with 
the  House.  I  hope  this  waiving  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  bill  will  not  be  construed  into 
a  confession  that  it  is  inferior  in  importance  to  any  measure  before  the  House ;  for  I 
know  of  none  that  has  a  nobler  object,  or  that  more  vitally  affects  the  future  of  this 
nation. 


<The  committee  consisted  of  Garfield,  of  Ohio;  Patterson^  of  New  Hampshire ;   Boatwell,  of  Mi 
chusetts;  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota;    Moulton,  of  Illinois;  Goodyear,  of  New  York;  and  RaadaU,ol  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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I  first  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  mkgnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  bill. 
The  very  attempt  to  discover  the  amount  of  pecuniary  and  personal  interest  we  have  in 
our  schools  shows  the  necessity  of  such  a  law  as  is  here  proposed.  I  have  searched  in 
vain  for  any  complete  or  reliable  statistics  showing  the  educational  condition  of  the  whole 
country.  The  estimates  I  have  made  are  gathered  from  various  sources  and  can  only  be 
approximately  correct.     I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  they  are  far  below  the  truth. 

Even  by  the  incomplete  and  imperfect  educational  statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau,  it 
appears  that,  in  i860,  there  were  in  the  United  States  115,224  common  schools,  500,000 
school  officers,  150,241  teachers,  and  5,477,037  scholars;  thus  showing  that  more  than 
six  millions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. 

Not  only  has  this  large  proportion  of  our  population  been  thus  engaged,  but  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given  fifty-three  million  acres  of  public  lands  to  four- 
teen states  and  territories  of  the  union  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  the  old  ordinance 
of  1785  it  was  provided  that  one  section  of  every  township,  one  thirty-sixth  of  all  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  should  be  set  apart  and  held  forever  sacred  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  ordinance  of  1787  it  was  declared  that  '*reli- 
gion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  150,000,000  have  been  given  in  the  United  States  by 
private  individuals  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  have  thus  an  interest,  even  pecuni- 
arily considered,  hardly  second  to  any  other.  We  have  tolerably  complete  school  statis- 
tics from  only  seventeen  states  of  the  union. 

Our  Congressional  Library  contains  no  educational  reports  whatever  from  the 
remaining  nineteen.  In  those  seventeen  states  there  are  90,835  schools,  190,000  teachers, 
5,107,285  pupils,  and  $34,000,000  annually  appropriated  by  the  legislatures  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  common  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  great  expenditures 
entailed  upon  them  during  five  years  of  war,  they  raised  by  taxation  $34,000,000  annu- 
ally for  the  support  of  common  schools.  In  several  states  of  the  union  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  all  the  tax  imposed  for  state  purposes  is  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
And  yet  gentlemen  are  impatient  because  we  wish  to  occupy  a  short  time  in  considering 
this  bill ! 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  commonplaces  so  familiar  to  every  gentle- 
man here,  as  that  our  system  of  government  is  based  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.  But  I  wish  to  suggest  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all  our  educational 
forces  should  be  in  such  perfect  activity  as  at  the  present  day. 

Ignorance  —  stolid  ignorance — is  not  our  most  dangerous  enemy.  There  is  very 
little  of  that  kind  of  ignorance  among  the  white  population  of  this  country. 

In  the  Old  World,  among  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  the  great  disfran- 
chised class — the  pariahs  of  political  and  social  life  —  are  indeed  ignorant,  mere  inert 
masses,  moved  upon  and  controlled  by  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  aristocracy.  Any 
unrepresented  and  hopelessly  disfranchised  class  in  a  government  will  inevitably  be 
struck  with  intellectual  paralysis.     Our  late  slaves  afiEord  a  sad  illustration. 

But  among  the  represented  and  voting  classes  of  this  country,  where  all  are  equal 
before  the  law,  and  every  man  is  a  political  power  for  good  or  evil,  there  is  but  little  of 
the  inertia  of  ignorance.  The  alternatives  are  not  education  or  no  education  ;  but  shall 
the  power  of  the  citizen  be  directed  aright  toward  industry,  liberty,  and  patriotism,  or, 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  false  theories  and  evil  influences,  shall  it  lead  him  continu- 
ally downward  till  it  ruin  both  him  and  the  government  ? 

If  he  is  not  educated  in  the  school  of  virtue  and  integrity,  he  will  be  educated  in 
the  school  of  vice  and  iniquity.  We  are,  therefore,  afloat  on  the  sweeping  current ;  we 
most  make  head  against  it,  or  we  shall  go  down  with  it  to  the  saddest  of  destinies. 

According  to  the  census  of  i860  there  were  1,218,311  free  white  inhabitants  of  the 
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United  States  over  twenty -one  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write,  and  871,418  of 
those  were  American-bom  citizens.  One-third  of  a  million  of  people  are  being  annually 
thrown  upon  our  shores  from  the  Old  World,  a  large  per  cent,  of  whom  are  uneducated, 
and  the  gloomy  total  has  been  swelled  by  the  4,000,000  slaves  admitted  to  citizenship  by 
the  events  of  the  war. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  immense  force  which  we  must  now  confront  by  the  genius  of  our 
institutions  and  the  light  of  our  civilization.  How  shall  it  be  done  ?  An  American  citi- 
zen can  give  but  one  answer.  We  must  pour  upon  them  all  the  light  of  our  public 
schools.  We  must  make  them  intelligent,  industrious,  patriotic  citizens,  or  they  will  drag 
us  and  our  children  down  to  their  level.  Does  not  this  question  rise  to  the  full  height  of 
national  importance  and  demand  the  best  efforts  of  statesmanship  to  adjust  it  ?  Mr. 
Mann  has  well  said : 

That  legislators  and  rulers  are  responsible. 

In  our  country  and  in  our  times  no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  a  statesman  who  does  not  include 
the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people  in  all  of  his  plans  of  administration. 

He  may  have  eloquence,  he  may  have  a  Icnowledge  of  all  history,  diplomacy,  jurisprudence,  and  by 
these  he  may  claim,  in  other  countries,  the  elevated  rank  of  a  statesman,  but  unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  for  the  culture  and  edification  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not,  he  cannot  be,  an 
American  statesman. 

Gentlemen  who  have  discussed  the  bill  this  morning  tell  us  that  it  will  result  in  great 
expense  to  the  government.  Whether  an  enterprise  is  expensive  or  not  is  altogether  a 
relative  question,  to  be  determined  by  the  importance  of  its  object. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  as  a  nation  in  the  way  of  expenses  ?  In  1832  we  organized 
a  Coast  Survey  Bureau,  and  have  expended  millions  upon  it.  Its  officers  have  triangu- 
lated thousands  of  miles  of  our  coasts,  have  made  soundings  of  all  our  bays  and  harbors, 
and  carefully  mapped  the  shoals,  breakers,  and  coast  lines  from  our  northern  bound- 
ary on  the  Atlantic  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  have 
established  eight  hundred  tidal  stations  to  observe  the  fluctuations  of  the  tides.  We  have 
expended  vast  sums  in  order  perfectly  to  know  the  topography  of  our  coasts,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  that  we  might  make  navigation  more  safe.  Is  it  of  no  consequence  that  we 
explore  the  boundaries  of  that  wonderful  intellectual  empire  which  incloses  within  its 
domain  the  fate  of  succeeding  generations,  and  of  this  republic  ?  The  children  of  today 
will  be  the  architects  of  our  country's  destiny  in  1900. 

We  have  established  an  Astronomical  Observatory  where  the  movements  of  the  stars 
are  watched,  latitude  and  longitude  calculated,  and  chronometers  regulated  for  the  benefit 
of  navigation.  For  this  observatory  we  pay  one-third  of  a  million  per  annum.  Is  it  of 
no  consequence  that  we  observe  the  movements  of  those  intellectual  lights  which  shall, 
in  the  time  to  come,  be  guiding  stars  in  our  national  firmament  ? 

We  have  established  a  Light- House  Board  who  are  employing  all  the  aids  of  science, 
to  discover  the  best  modes  of  regulating  the  beacons  upon  our  shores ;  they  are  placing 
buoys  as  way-marks  to  guide  ships  safely  into  our  harbors.  Will  you  not  create  a  light- 
house board  to  set  up  beacons  for  the  coming  generation,  not  as  lights  to  the  eye,  but  to 
the  mind  and  heart,  that  shall  lead  them  safely  in  the  perilous  voyage  of  life,  and  enable 
them  to  transmit  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them  ? 

We  have  set  on  foot  a  score  of  expeditions  to  explore  the  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  of  this  and  other  countries.  We  have  expended  money  without  stint  to 
explore  the  Amazon  and  the  Jordan,  Chili  and  Japan,  the  gold  shores  of  the  ^lorado 
and  the  copper  cliffs  of  Lake  Superior ;  to  gather  and  publish  the  great  facts  of  science, 
and  to  exhibit  the  material  resources  of  physical  nature.  Will  you  refuse  the  pitiful  sum 
of  113,000  to  collect  and  record  the  intellectual  resources  of  this  country,  the  elements 
that  lie  behind  all  material  wealth  and  make  it  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing  ? 

We  have  paid  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  survey  of  the  route  for  the 
Pacific  railroad,  and  have  published  the  results  at  a  great  cost  in  thirteen  quarto  volumes, 
with  accompanying  maps  and    charts.      The    money  for  these   purposes  was    freely 
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expended,  and  now,  when  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  $13,000  to  aid  in  increasing 
the  intelligence  of  those  who  will  use  that  great  continental  highway  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, we  are  reminded  of  onr  debts,  and  warned  against  increasing  our  expenditures. 
It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  an  objection  with  the  respect  that  always  is  due  in  this  hall  of 
legislation. 

We  have  established  a  Patent  Office,  where  are  annually  accumulated  thousands  of 
models  of  new  machinery  invented  by  our  people.  Will  you  make  no  expenditure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  intelligence  that  shall  stand  behind  that  machinery  and  be  its  controller  ? 
Will  yon  bestow  all  your  favors  upon  the  engine,  and  ignore  the  engineer  ?  I  will  not 
insult  the  intelligence  of  this  House  by  waiting  to  prove  that  money  paid  for  education  is 
the  most  economical  of  all  expenditure ;  that  it  is  cheaper  to  reduce  crime  than  to  build 
jails;  that  schoolhouses  are  less  expensive  than  rebellions.  A  tenth  of  our  national 
debt  expended  in  public  education  fifty  years  ago  would  have  saved  us  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  late  war.  A  far  less  sum  may  save  our  children  from  a  still  greater 
calamity. 

We  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country;  to  introduce  the  best  methods  in  husbandry.  Is  it  not  of  more  consequence 
to  do  something  for  the  farmer  of  the  future  than  for  the  farm  of  today? 

As  man  is  more  precious  than  soil,  as  the  immortal  spirit  is  nobler  than  the  clod  it 
animates,  so  is  the  object  of  this  bill  more  important  than  any  mere  pecuniary  interest. 

The  genius  of  our  government  does  not  allow  us  to  establish  a  compulsory  system  of 
education,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  There  are  states  in  this  union, 
however,  which  have  adopted  a  compulsory  system,  and  perhaps  that  is  well.  It  is  for 
each  state  to  determine.  A  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  told  me  lately 
that  it  is  now  the  law  in  that  state  that  every  child  within  its  borders  shall  attend  school, 
and  that  every  vagrant  child  shall  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities  and  sent  to 
school.  It  may  be  well  for  other  states  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  but  probably  the 
general  government  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Whether  it  has  the  right  of  compulsory 
control  or  not,  we  propose  none  in  this  bill. 

But  we  do  propose  to  use  that  power,  so  effective  in  this  country,  of  letting  in  light 
on  subjects,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion.  If  it  could  be  pub- 
lished annually  from  this  capitol,  through  every  school  district  of  the  United  States,  that 
there  are  states  in  the  union  that  have  no  system  of  common  schools ;  and  if  their  records 
could  be  placed  beside  the  records  of  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  other  states  that  have  a  common-school  system,  the  mere  statement  of 
the  fact  would  rouse  their  energies,  and  compel  them  for  shame  to  educate  their  children. 
It  would  shame  out  of  their  delinquency  all  the  delinquent  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  called  upon  today  to  point  to  that  in  my  own  state  of  which  I 
am  most  proud,  I  would  not  point  to  any  of  the  flaming  lines  of  her  military  record,  to  the 
heroic  men  and  the  brilliant  officers  she  gave  to  the  late  contest ;  I  would  not  point  to 
any  of  her  leading  men  of  the  past  or  the  present ;  but  I  would  point  to  her  common 
schools;  I  would  point  to  the  honorable  fact  that  in  the  great  struggle  of  five  years  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  she  has  expended  $12,000,000  for  the  support  of  her  public 
schools.  I  do  not  include  in  that  amount  the  sums  expended  upon  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  taxation  of  Ohio  for  the 
last  five  years,  aside  from  the  war  tax  and  the  tax  for  the  payment  of  her  public  debt,  has 
been  for  the  support  of  her  schools.  I  would  point  to  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Toledo,  and  other  cities  of  the  state,  if  I  desired  a  stranger  to  see  the  glory  of 
Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  thirteen  thousand  schoolhouses  and  the  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  $3,000,000  she  has  paid  for  schools 
during  the  last  year  alone.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  proper  gauge  by  which  to 
measure  the  progress  and  glory  of  states. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  need  of  this  bill  —  the  states  are  doing  well  enough 
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now.  Do  they  know  through  what  a  struggle  every  state  has  come  up  that  has  secured 
a  good  system  of  common  schools  ?  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  example  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Notwithstanding  the  early  declaration  of  William  Penn  : 

That  which  makes  a  gfood  constitution  must  ke«p  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  qualities  that, 
because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefully  propa^rated  by  a  virtuous  education  of 
youth,  for  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved  is  lost ; 

notwithstanding  that  wise  master-builder  incorporated  this  sentiment  in  his  "  framework 
of  government "  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  and  council  "  to  establish  and  sup- 
port public  schools ; "  notwithstanding  Benjamin  Franklin,  from  the  first  hour  he  became 
a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  inculcated  the  value  of  useful  knowledge  to  every  human  being 
in  every  walk  of  life,  and  by  his  personal  and  pecuniary  effort  did  establish  schools  and 
a  college  for  Philadelphia;  notwithstanding  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  made  it 
obligatory  upon  the  legislature  to  foster  the  education  of  the  citizens  ;  notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  was  not  till  1833-34  that  a  system  of  common  schools,  supported  in  part  by  taxa- 
tion of  property  of  the  state,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  state,  was 
established  by  law ;  and  although  the  law  was  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  so  foreign  was  the  idea  of  public  schools  to  the  habits  of 
the  people,  so  odious  was  the  idea  of  taxation  for  this  purpose,  that  even  the  poor,  who 
were  to  be  specially  benefited,  were  so  deluded  by  political  demagogues  as  to  clamor  for 
its  repeal. 

Many  members  who  voted  for  the  law  lost  their  nomination,  and  others,  although 
nominated,  lost  their  election.  Some  were  weak  enough  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  repeal 
of  the  law;  and  in  the  session  of  1835  there  was  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  its  repeal 
and  the  adoption  in  its  place  of  an  odious  and  limited  provision  for  educating  the  children 
of  the  poor  by  themselves.  In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  debate,  when  the  hearts  of  the 
original  friends  of  the  system  were  failing  from  fear,  there  rose  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  one  of  its  early  champions,  one  who,  though  not  a  native  of  the  state,  felt  the  dis- 
grace which  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  inflict  like  a  knife  in  his  bosom ;  one  who, 
though  no  kith  or  kin  of  his  would  be  benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  system,  and 
though  he  should  share  its  burdens,  would  only  partake  with  every  citizen  in  its  blessings ; 
one  who  had  voted  for  the  original  law,  although  introduced  by  his  political  opponents, 
and  who  had  defended  and  gloried  in  his  vote  before  an  angry  and  unwilling  constituency; 
this  man,  then  in  the  beginning  of  his  public  career,  threw  himself  into  the  conflict,  and 
by  his  earnest  and  brave  eloquence  saved  the  law,  and  gave  a  noble  system  of  common 
schools  to  Pennsylvania. 

I  doubt  if,  at  this  hour,  after  thirty  years  crowded  full  of  successful  labors  at  the  bar, 
before  the  people,  and  in  halls  of  legislation,  the  venerable  and  distinguished  member 
[Mr.  Stevens],  who  now  represents  a  portion  of  the  same  state  in  this  House,  can  recall 
any  speech  of  his  life  with  half  the  pleasure  he  does  that,  for  no  measure  with  which 
his  name  has  been  connected  is  so  fraught  with  blessings  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children,  and  to  homes  innumerable.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  his  brave  speech,  and 
I  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  passages  I  have  marked : 

I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  among  you,  bom  in  another,  in  a  distant  state ;  no  parent  or  kindred  ol 
mine  did,  does,  or  probably  ever  will  dwell  within  your  borders.  I  have  none  of  those  strong  cords  to  bind 
me  to  your  honor  and  your  interest ;  yet,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  on  earth  which  I  ardently  desire  above  all 
others,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up  in  her  intellectual,  as  she  confessedly  does  in  her  physical, 
resources,  high  above  all  her  confederate  rivals.  How  shameful,  then,  would  it  be  for  these  her  native  sons  to 
feel  less  so,  when  the  dust  of  their  ancestors  is  mingled  with  her  soil,  their  friends  and  relatives  enjoy  her 
present  prosperity,  and  their  descendants,  for  long  ages  to  come,  will  partake  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  her 
glory  or  her  infamy !  .  .  .  . 

In  giving  this  law  to  posterity,  you  act  the  part  of  the  philanthropist,  by  bestowing  upon  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich  the  greatest  earthly  boon  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  philosopher, 
by  pointing,  if  you  do  not  lead  them,  up  the  hill  of  science ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  hero,  if  it  be  tme,  as  yon 
say,  that  popular  vengeance  follows  close  upon  your  footsteps.  Here  then,  if  you  wish  true  popularity,  is  a 
theater  on  which  you  may  acquire  it 
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Let  all,  therefore,  who  would  sustain  the  character  of  the  philosopher  or  philanthropist  sustain  this  law. 
Those  who  would  add  thereto  the  glory  of  the  hero  can  acquire  it  here ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  but  little  less  dangerous  to  the  public  man  is  the  war-club  and 
battle-ax  of  savage  ignorance  than  to  the  lion-hearted  Richard  was  the  keen  scimiter  of  the  Saracen.  He  who 
would  oppose  it,  either  through  Inability  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  general  education  or  from  unwill- 
ingness to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow-citizens,  even  to  the  lowest  and  the  poorest,  or  from  dread  of  popular 
vengeance,  seems  to  want  either  the  head  of  the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of 
the  hero. 

He  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  this  law,  which  he  helped  to  found  in  1834, 
and  more  than  any  other  man  was  instrumental  in  saving  from  repeal  in  1835,  expanded 
and  consolidated  into  a  noble  system  of  public  instruction.  Twelve  thousand  schools 
have  been  built  by  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,  to  the  amount,  for  school* 
houses  alone,  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars.  Many  millions  of  children  have  been  educated 
in  these  schools.  More  than  seven  hundred  thousand  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1864-65,  and  their  annual  cost,  provided  by  voluntary  taxation  in  the 
year  1864,  was  nearly  three  million  dollars,  giving  employment  to  sixteen  thousand 
teachers. 

It  is  glory  enough  for  one  man  to  have  connected  his  name  so  honorably  with  the 
original  establishment  and  effective  defense  of  such  a  system. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  young ;  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  parents  for  their  children,  are  agencies  poWerful  enough  to  establish  and  maintain 
thorough  and  comprehensive  systems  of  education. 

This  suggestion  is  answered  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  publicists  and  political  econo- 
mists. They  all  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  '*  demand  and  supply "  does  not  apply  to 
educational  wants.  Even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  the  principle  of  laissez  /aire  as 
a  sound  maxim  of  political  philosophy  admit  that  governments  must  interfere  in  aid 
of  education.  We  must  not  wait  for  the  wants  of  the  rising  generation  to  be  expressed 
in  a  demand  for  means  of  education.  We  must  ourselves  discover  and  supply  their 
needs,  before  the  time  for  supplying  them  has  forever  passed.     John  Stuart  Mill  says  : 

Bnt  there  are  other  things  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the  market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things 
of  which  the  utility  does  not  consist  in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  the 
want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  those  things  which  are 
chiefly  useful  as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  human  beings.  The  uncultivated  cannot  be  judges  of 
cultivation. 

Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better  usually  desire  it  least,  and,  if  they  desired  it,  would  be 
incapableoffinding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It  will  continually  happen  on  the  voluntary  system  that, 
the  end  not  being  desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that,  the  persons  requiring  improvement 
having  an  imperfect  ot  altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what  they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the 
demand  of  the  market  will  be  anything  but  what  is  really  required.  Now,  any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably 
civilised  government  may  think,  without  presumption,  that  it  does,  or  ought  to,  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation 
above  the  average  of  the  community  which  it  rules,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of  offering 
better  education  and  better  instruction  to  the  people  than  the  greater  number  of  them  would  spontaneoiuly 
select. 

Education,  thererore,  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  the  government 
should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is  one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not 
necessarily  or  universally  extend. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules  may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  car- 
ried still  farther.  There  are  certain  primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  all  human  beings  bom  into  the  community  should  acquire  during  childhood.  If  their  parents, 
or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to  do  it,  they 
commit  a  double  breach  of  duty:  toward  the  children  themselves,  and  toward  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of  edu- 
cation in  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  an  allowable  exercise  of  government  to  impose  on  parents 
the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary  instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  cannot  fairly  be  done  with- 
out taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be  accessible  to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at 
a  trifling  expense. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  economic  science.  I  trust  the  statesmen  of  this  Congress 
will  not  think  the  subject  of  education  too  humble  a  theme  for  their  most  serious  considera- 
tion. It  has  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
especially  of  modem  statesihen  and  philanthropists. 
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I  will  fortify  myself  in  the  positions  I  have  taken  by  quoting  the  authority  of  a  few 
men  who  are  justly  regarded  as  teachers  of  the  human  race.  If  I  keep  in  their  company, 
I  cannot  wander  far  from  the  truth.  I  cannot  greatly  err  while  I  am  guided  by  their 
counsel. 

In  his  eloquent  essay  entitled  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth^  John  Milton 

said : 

To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will  be  to  mend  our  comtpt  and 
faulty  education,  to  teach  the  people  faith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  economy,  jus- 
tice; not  to  admire  wealth  or  honor;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition;  to  place  everyone  his  private  welfeue 
and  happiness  in  the  public  peace.  liberty,  and  safety. 

England's  most  venerable  living  statesman.  Lord  Brougham,  enforced  the  same  truth 
in  these  noble  words  : 

Lawgivers  of  England !  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care !  Be  well  assured  that  the  contempt  lavished  upon  the 
cabals  of  Constantinople,  when  the  council  disputed  on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider  of  all  their  texts, 
was  thundering  at  the  gate,  will  be  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  universal  scorn  which  all 
mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you  stand  still  and  suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman ; 
suffer  the  parent  of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  dlscharity,  all  self-seeking  —  him  who  covers 
over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souls  on  which  he  prejrs — to  stalk  about  the 
fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates ;  stand  still  and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext  to  soothe 
your  indolence,  that  your  action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon  the  far  more  guilty  speculation  that 
by  playing  a  party  game  you  can  turn  the  hatred  %i  conflicting  professors  to  your  selfish  purposes  I 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  persons^  abroad, 
a  person  less  imposing  —  in  the  eye  of  some  insignificant.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him, 
armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array. 

Lord  Brougham  gloried  in  the  title  of  schoolmaster,  and  contrasted  his  work  with 
that  of  the  military  conqueror  in  these  words : 

The  conqueror  stalks  onward  with  the  "  pride,' pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war,**  banners  flying,  shouts 
rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music  pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the 
lamentations  for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  He  meditates  and  prepares  in 
secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  mankind ;  he  slowly  gathers  around  him  those  who  are  to  further  their  exe- 
cution ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  in  his  humble  path,  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has 
opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  progress 
not  to  be  compared  with  anything  like  a  march ;  but  it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels 
more  imperishable  than  the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scouiige  of  the  world,  ever  won. 

The  learned  and  brilliant  Guizot,  who  regarded  his  work  in  the  office  of  minister  of 
public  instruction,  in  the  government  of  France,  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  work  of 
his  life,  has  left  us  this  valuable  testimony: 

Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty  and  social  stability.  As  every  prin- 
ciple of  our  government  is  founded  on  justice  and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to  'develop 
their  understandings  and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  government  and  secure 
its  stability. 

In  his  farewell  address  Washington  wrote  these  words  of  wise  counsel : 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened. 

In  his  inaugural  message,  when  first  taking  the  presidential  chair,  the  elder  Adams 
said : 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  in  making  liberal  appropriations  in  money  for  the  benefit 
of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  is  an  equal  honor  to  them  and  to  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their 
veneration  for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and  South  America  and 
to  the  world.    Great  is  truth  ~  great  is  liberty — great  is  humanity — and  they  must  and  will  prevaiU 

Chancellor  Kent  used  this  decided  language  : 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  worid  uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a  lawful  dtiaen,  and 
bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance. 

I  shall  conclude  this  citation  of  opinions  with  the  stirring  words  of  Edward  Everett : 

I  know  not  to  what  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appetence  of  the  mind  fw  Improvement  than  to  a 
hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  trjth,  nor  how  can  we  better  describe  the  province  of  edncatioB  than  to 
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say  it  does  that  for  die  intellect  which  b  done  for  the  body,  when  it  receives  the  care  and  nourishment  which 
are  necessary  for  its  growth,  healdi,  and  strength  ? 

From  this  comparison,  I  think,  I  derive  new  views  of  the  importance  of  education.  It  is  now  a  solemn 
duty,  a  tender,  sacred  trust. 

What!  feed  a  child^s  body  and  let  his  soul  hunger !  pamper  his  limbs  and  starve  his  faculties  I 

Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their  hiding  places  in 
the  sea,  and.  spread  out  3rour  wheat  fields  across  the  plains  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which 
will  soon  be  as  cold  and  sensieless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual  essence  within  you,  with  all 
its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish  and  pine !  What !  build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the 
waterwheels,  undiain  the  imprisoned  q>irits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the  soul 
remain  unadorned  and  naked  I 

What !  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  yotir  dwellings  and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  die 
meat  diat  perisheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  he  has  intrusted  to  our  care 
to  be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame ;  permit  it,  I  say,  to  languish  and  go  out ! 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  good  things  have  been  said,  and  so  few  things  done, 
by  our  national  statesmen  in  favor  of  education.  If  we  inquire  wh^t  has  been  done  by 
the  governments  of  other  countries  to  support  and  advance  public  education,  we  are 
compelled  to  confess  with  shame  that  every  government  in  Christendom  has  given  a  more 
intelligent  and  effective  support  to  schools  than  has  our  own. 

The  free  cities  of  Germany  organized  the  earliest  school  systems  after  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  The  present  schools  of  Hamburg  have  existed  more  than  one 
thousand  years.  The  earliest  school  codes  were  framed  in  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg  in 
1565,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1580.  Under  these  codes  were  established  sys- 
tems of  schools,  more  perfect,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  school  system  of  any  state  of  the 
American  union.  Their  systems  embraced  the  g3rmnasium  and  the  university,  and  were 
designed,  as  their  laws  expressed  it,  *'  to  carry  youth  from  the  elements  to  the  degree  of 
culture  demanded  for  offices  in  church  and  state." 

The  educational  institutions  of  Prussia  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  comment.     It  is 

a  sufficient  index  of  their  aim  and  high  character  that  a  late*  Prussian  school  officer  said 

of  his  official  duties : 

I  promised  God  that  1  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child  as  a  being  who  could  complain  of 
me  before  God  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best  education  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  which  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  provide. 

France  did  not  think  herself  dishonored  by  learning  from  a  nation  which  she  had 
ately  conquered;  for  when,  in  1831,  she  began  to  provide  more  fully  for  the  education  of 
her  people,  she  sent  the  philosopher  Cousin  to  Holland  and  Prussia,  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  schools  of  those  states.  Guizot  was  made  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
held  the  office  from  1832  to  1837.  In  1833  the  report  of  Cousin  was  published,  and  the 
educational  system  of  France  was  established  on  the  Prussian  model. 

No  portion  of  his  brilliant  career  reflects  more  honor  upon  Guizot  than  his  five  years' 
work  for  the  schools  of  France.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  were  not  lost  in  the  revolutions 
that  followed.  The  present  emperor  is  giving  his  best  efforts  to  the  i>erfection  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  profession  of  the  teacher  more 
honorable  and  desirable  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  state,  I  have  obtained  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France,  which  exhibits  the  present  state  of  educa- 
tion in  that  empire. 

At  the  last  enumeration  there  were  in  France,  in  the  colleges  and  lyceums,  65,832 
pupils;  in  the  secondary  schools,  200,000;  and  in  the  primary  or  common  schools, 
4,720,234. 

Besides  the  large  amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  the  imperial  government  appro- 
priated, during  the  year  1865,  2,349,051  francs  for  the  support  of  primary  schools. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  regular  professions  in  France,  and  the  government  offers 
prizes,  and  bestows  jionors  upon  the  successful  instructor  of  children.  During  the  year 
1865,  I»I54  prixes  were  distributed  to  teachers  in  primary  schools. 
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An  order  of  honor,  and  a  medal  worth  250  francs,  is  awarded  to  the  best  teacher  in 
each  commune. 

After  a  long  and  faithful  service  in  his  profession,  the  teacher  is  retired  on  half 
pay,  and,  if  broken  down  in  health,  is  pensioned  for  life.  In  1865  there  were  4,245 
teachers  on  the  pension  list  of  France.  The  minister  says  in  his  report :  '*  The  states- 
men of  France  have  determined  to  show  that  the  country  knows  how  to  honor  those  who 
serve  her  even  in  obscurity." 

Since  1862,  10,243  libraries  for  the  use  of  common  schools  have  been  established, 
and  they  now  contain  1, 1 17,352  volumes,  more  than  a  third  of  which  have  been  furnished 
by  the  imperial  government.  Half  a  million  text-books  are  furnished  for  the  use  of 
children  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  them.  It  is  the  policy  of  France  to  afiFord  the  means  of 
education  to  every  child  in  the  empire. 

When  we  compare  the  conduct  of  other  governments  with  our  own,  we  cannot  accuse 
ourselves  so  much  of  illiberality  as  of  reckless  folly  in  the  application  of  our  liberality  to 
the  support  of  schools.  No  government  has  expended  so  much  to  so  little  purpose.  To 
fourteen  states  alone  we  have  given,  for  the  support  of  schools,  83,000  square  miles  of 
land ;  or  an  amount  of  territory  nearly  equal  to  two  such  states  as  Ohio.  But  how  has 
this  bountiful  appropriation  been  applied  ?  This  chapter  in  our  history  has  never  been 
written.  No  member  of  this  House  or  the  Senate,  no  executive  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment, now  knows,  and  no  man  ever  did  know,  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  this 
immense  bounty.  This  bill  requires  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  report  to  Con 
gress  what  lands  have  been  given  to  schools,  and  how  the  proceeds  have  been  applied.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  our  fathers  in  giving,  let  us,  at  least,  perpetu- 
ate the  record  of  their  liberality,  and  preserve  its  beneficent  results. 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  have  thus  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  exhibited  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved  in  the  education  of  American  youth ;  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs 
which  demands  at  this  time  an  increase  of  our  educational  forces ;  the  failure  of  a 
majority  of  the  states  to  establish  school  systems ;  the  long  struggles  through  which 
others  have  passed  in  achieving  success ;  and  the  humiliating  contrast  between  the  action 
of  our  government  and  those  of  other  nations  in  reference  to  education;  but  I  cannot 
close  without  referring  to  the  bearing  of  this  measure  upon  the  peculiar  work  of  this 
Congress. 

When  the  history  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  is  written,  it  will  be  recorded  that 
two  great  purposes  inspired  it,  and  made  their  impress  upon  all  its  efforts,  viz.:  to  build 
up  free  states  on  the  ruins  of  slavery,  and  to  extend  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Before  the  divine  Architect  builded  order  out  of  chaos,  he  said :  *' Let  there  be  light." 
Shall  we  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  building  up  free  states  without  expelling  the  dark- 
ness in  which  slavery  shrouded  them  ?  Shall  we  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  citizenship 
and  make  no  provision  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen? 

I  share  most  fully  in  the  aspirations  of  this  Congress,  and  give  my  most  cordial 
support  to  its  policy;  but  I  believe  its  work  will  prove  a  disastrous  failure  unless  it  makes 
the  schoolmaster  its  ally,  and  aids  him  in  preparing  the  children  of  the  United  States  to 
perfect  the  work  now  begun. 

The  stork  is  a  sacred  bird  in  Holland,  and  is  protected  by  public  law,  because  it 
destroys  those  insects  which  would  undermine  the  dikes  and  let  the  sea  again  overwhelm 
the  rich  fields  of  the  Netherlands.  Shall  this  government  do  nothing  to  foster  and 
strengthen  those  educational  agencies  which  alone  can  shield  the  coming  generation 
from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  make  it  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  liberty  and  law  ? 

I  know  that  this  measure  presents  few  attractions  to  those  whose  chief  work  is  to 
watch  the  political  movements  which  relate  only  to  nominating  conventions  and  elections. 
The  mere  politician  will  see  in  it  nothing  valuable,  for  the  millions  of  children  to  be 
benefited  by  it  can  give  him  no  votes.     But  I  appeal  to  those  who  care  more  for  the 
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safety  and  glory  of  this  nation  than  for  any  mere  temporary  advantage,  to  aid  in  giving 
to  education  the  public  recognition  and  active  support  of  the  federal  government. 

The  final  action  of  the  House  on  the  bill  was  not  reached  till  June  19,  when,  the  question  bein^  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  80  yeas  to  44  nays,  with  the  following  title  and  provisions : 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DKPAmiBNT  OP  BDUCATION 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  eusembled.  That  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  a  Department  of  Education 
for  tne  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  proj^ress  of  education  in 
the  several  states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods  of  tesurhlng,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

Sbc.  a.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  convsnt  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of  EUiucation,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  department  herein  established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and 
who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  department,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hiudred  dollars  per  annum,  which  said  clerks  shall  be  subject  to 
the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sbc  3.  A  nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  present 
annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  such  facts  and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judipnent,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this  depart- 
ment is  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  this  act  there  shall  be 
presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined. 

Sbc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted ^  That  the  commissioner  of  public  buildings  is  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the  department  herein  established. 

The  bill,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  the  judiciary,  who  recommended  its 
passage  without  amendment ;  and,  after  a  debate  on  February  96, 1867,  on  a  motion  to  substitute  Bureau  for 
Department,  was  passed  without  division  on  March  i,  and  signed  by  the  president  March  9.  On  March 
XI  Henry  Barnard  was  nominated  by  President  Johnson,  on  March  x6  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  on  March  17  entered  on  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Exlncation. 


APPENDIX  H 
(Dr.  Bamard*8  plan  of  a  central  agency  for  the  United  States  to  advance  education  (Vol.  XXI.)) 

The  following  plan  for  "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,*' of  education, 
and  especially  of  popular  education,  and  plans  for  its  improvement  through  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  or  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  was 
submitted  to  the  association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  : 

T)ie  institution  (or  association)  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent,  with  a  salary,  and  to  furnish  a  room  for 
an  officer  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and  apparatus,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any 
expense. 

Again  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

z.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  '*  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improving  popular  education,  and  particularly 

9.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and  make  available  for  use 
information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  in  any  one  state  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time,  and  without  charge  to  the 
funds  of  the  institution  (or  association),  educational  conventions  of  a  national  and  state  character,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education^  on  the 
plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A). 

5.  To  collect: 

(«)  Plans  and  models  of  schoolhouses  and  furniture. 

{b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

{c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  states  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or  conference  of  the  friends 
of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  (or  elsewhere)  every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  education  n  each 
state,  aadL  as  far  as  practicable,  in  every  country. 
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A. 

Plan  of  publication, — A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the  general  title  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education, 

I.  A  lournal  of  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers,  embracing  articles  on 
systems,  institutions,  and  methods  of  education,  and  the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and 
to  make  an  octavo  volume  annually  of  at  least  six  hundred  pages. 

II.  A  Library  of  EdHcation^  to  consist^of  a  series  of  independent  treatises  on  the  following  (among 
other)  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be  forwarded  with  the  lournal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts 
or  treatises  to  make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  six  hundred  pages  per  year: 

I.  A  catalogue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools, of 
every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages, 
a.  A  history  of  education,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  account  of  elementary  instruction  in  Europe,  based  on  the  reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and 
others. 

4.  National  education  in  the  United  Sutes ;  or  contributions  to  the  history  and  improvement  of  cmnmon 
or  public  schools  and  other  institutions,  means,  and  agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  states. 

5.  School  architecture ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation,  warming,  acoustics,  seating,  etc., 
applied  to  schoolrooms,  lecture  halls,  and  class-rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means,  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  and  improve- 
ment of  teachers. 

7.  System  of  public  education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an  account  of  the  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  popular  education  for  sparsely  populated  districts,  with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Nor- 
way and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other  countries. 

9.  Schools  of  agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural  improvement. 

10.  Schools  of  science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  etc 
XX.  Schools  of  trade,  navigation,  commerce,  etc. 

X9.  Female  education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

X3.  Institutions  for  orphans. 

X4.  Schools  of  industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle,  or  neglected  children,  before  they  have  b^n  con- 
victed of  crime. 

X5.  Reform  schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

x6.  Houses  of  refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

X7.  Secondary  education,  including  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade,  luvigation,  etc. 

x8.  Colleges  and  universities. 

xg.  Schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine. 

ao.  Military  and  naval  schools. 

ax.  Supplementary  education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools,  courses^  of  popular  lectures, 
debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  etc. 

39.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  cataloguing,  drawing,  and  preservation  of 
books, especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular  use. 

33.  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  idiots. 

34.  Societies  for  encouragement  of  science,  the  arts,  and  education. 

35.  Public  museums  and  galleries. 

a6.  Public  gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

97.  Educational  tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate  practical  importance  to 
teachers  and  school  officers. 

38.  Educational  biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and  teachers. 

99.  Educational  benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  educational  and  scientific 
institutions. 

30.  Self-education,  or  hints  for  self- formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties. 

3x.  Home  education,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  family  training  of  different  countries. 

39.  Educational  nomenclature  and  index,  or  an  explanation  of  words  and  terms  used  in  describing  the 
systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  different  countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are 
discussed  and  treated  of. 

The  series,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopedia  of  Education, 

APPENDIX  I 
(Dr.  Barnard's  plan  in  1869  for  a  new  series  of  the  American  lournal  of  EduceUion  (Vol.  XXI.)) 

With  the  number  for  March,  1862,  we  shall  commence  a  new  series  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education^  and,  with  a  moderate  encouragement  from  the  thoughtful  and 
active  friends  of  educational  improvement,  we  shall  continue  our  quarterly  issues,  until 
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they  have  reached  at  least  six  volumes.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general  plan 
of  this  periodical.  It  will  be  devoted,  as  from  the  start,  exclusively  to  the  history,  biog- 
raphy, science,  art,  systems,  institutions,  and  statistics  of  education  in  different  countries, 
with  special  reference  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  own.  We  shall  studiously 
avoid  the  insertion  of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  great  subjects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  allotment  of  the 
great  field  of  American  education.  We  leave  the  work  of  controversy  to  those  who  have 
more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall  labor  diligently  on  the  following  points : 

I.  The  history  of  pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  human  culture,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  race,  climate,  religion,  and 
government,  as  drawn  from  special  treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different 
languages,  or  as  embodied  in  the  manners,  literature,  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  races,  and  govern- 
ments, we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnological  order,  but  in  papers  pre- 
pared from  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or  those  of  our  co-laborers  may  suggest,  to  show, 
to  an  extent  which  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  family  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers,  and  educators,  for  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  children  and  youth : 

1.  In  the  eastern  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Christ  —  in  China,  India,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine  —  by  Confucius,  by  the  Vedas  and  Buddha,  by  Zoroaster  and  the 
Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  Rabbi. 

2.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  under  the  institutions  of 
Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon ;  by  poets  and  philosophers  and  teachers,  by  Homer, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch. 

3.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age  of  Rome,  by  the  didac- 
tics of  Cato,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Plinies,  Quintilian,  and  Lucian. 

4.  Among  modem  nations,  as  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  in  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organization,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  instruction,  through  {a)  the  peculiar  organization  and  distinctive 
teaching  of  the  early  Christians ;  (b)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
Chrysostom  and  Basil ;  (r)  the  catechist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origen ;  (d)  the  semi- 
naries and  cloister  schools  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Austin ;  (e)  the  monastic 
institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic,  and  Francis ;  (/)  the  court  schools  and  educational 
labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  (g)  the  modifications  wrought  by  Arabic  culture 
which  followed  the  incursions  of  the  Moors ;  (h)  the  rise  and  expansion  of  universities  ; 
(f)  the  demand  of  chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical  authorities ; 
(/)  the  revival  of  the  languages  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  (i)  the  long- 
protracted  struggle  between  humanism  and  realism ;  or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of  general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  pro- 
fessions in  which  language  was  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  influence,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  claims  of  scieope,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  everyone,  and  with  which 
everyone  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  affairs  of  peace  or  war ;  (/)  and  the  gradual  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  the  grand  idea  of  universal  education  —  of  the  education  of  every 
human  being,  and  of  every  faculty  of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  capabilities  of  each. 

While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number  contributions  to  the  history  of  pedagogy 
and  the  internal  economy  of  schobls,  we  hope  in  this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of : 

II.  Systems  of  national  education,  and  especially  an  account  of  public  schools 
and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  other 
governments  on  the  American  continent. 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  normal  schools,  and  other  special  institu- 
tions and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 
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IV.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  polytechnic  schools,  and  other 
institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for  other  pursuits  than  those  of  law, 
medicine,  and  theology,  including  a  full  account  of  military  schools. 

V.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  colleges  and  universities 
in  different  countries. 

VI.  The  life  and  services  of  many  teachers,  promoters,  and  benefactors  of  education, 

whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  the  foundation  and  development  of 

institutions,  systems,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Henry  Barnard. 
Hartford,  March,  1862. 

APPENDIX  J 

(From  Dr.  Barnard's  preface  to  his  American  J<ntrnal  of  Education^  1856,  explaining  the  history  of 
his  plan.) 

The  plan  of  a  series  of  publications,  embracing  a  periodical  to  be  issued  monthly  or 
quarterly,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  history,  discussion,  and  statistics  of  systems,  institu- 
tions, and  methods  of  education,  in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  our  own,  was  formed  by  the  undersigned  in  1842,  on  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  first  series  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  commenced  by  him 
in  August,  1838.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  several  tracts  and  treatises  on  distinct  topics 
connected  with  the  organization,  administration,  and  instruction  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  especially  of  public  elementary  schools,  were  prepared  and  published,  and 
the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  purchase,  and  exchange. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  work  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  his  accepting 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  but  was  resumed  in  1849,  on 
his  resigning  the  same.  In  1850  the  plan  was  brought  without  success  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  New  England.  Having  been  induced  to 
accept  the  office  of  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  educational  policy  which  had  been  overthrown  in  1842,  the  under- 
signed undertook  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  publication  by  preparing  a  series  of  reports 
and  documents,  each  devoted  to  one  important  subject,  under  authority  of  the  legislature. 
In  this  connection  "  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture," 
"  Normal  Schools,  and  Other  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and 
Improvement  of  Teachers,"  and  "  National  Education  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and 
published.  Finding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  combined  with  that  general 
correspondence,  and  special  research  and  reflection,  which  the  completion  of  the  series 
required,  were  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  execution  of  the  latter.  Failing  to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  agency,  the  undersigned  undertook,  in  March,  1855,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
the  publication  of  z,  Journal  and  Library  of  Education,  Arrangements  were  accordingly 
made,  in  April,  to  print  the  first  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  con- 
nection with  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  for  1854,  to  be  issued 
on  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1855. 
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EDUCATIONAL  LESSONS  OF   THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 

m 

IN  I  goo 

MISS    ANNA    TOLMAN    SMITH,    BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

The  education  section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  was  crowded  with 
material,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  one  seemed  to  be  moving  in  a  world  of 
ideas — aesthetic,  educational,  and  national.  These  ideas  were  not  sepa- 
rately expressed,  but,  as  it  were,  pervaded  the  exhibits.  The  first  arose 
from  the  disposition  of  the  material  and  the  decorative  schemes  employed. 
Here  the  United  States  achieved  a  signal  triumph.  Says  Dr.  Compayr^ : 
"  Nothing  had  been  neglected  which  could  give  the  school  exhibit  of  the 
United  States  the  impressiveness  that  it  merited."  He  notes  the  "  coquet- 
tish" installation,  the  "light  and  graceful  facade,"  whose  exterior  panels 
presented  imposing  views  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology. 

Effect  alone  counted  for  so  much  in  that  aesthetic  city,  and  in  an 
exhibition  distinguished  thruout  by  its  artistic  finish,  that  the  English 
director,  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  failure  in  this  respect,  was  ready  to 
withdraw  his  material,  an  impulse  which  he  wisely  restrained.  It  was, 
however,  educational  and  national  ideas  as  expressed  by  the  material  that 
affected  the  judgments  of  the  jury  on  elementary  education,  and  it  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  body  that  I  shall  consider  my  subject. 

It  was  naturally  presumed  that  the  educational  element  would  out- 
weigh all  others  with  the  jury,  and  one  who  knew  its  personnel  could 
easily  anticipate  the  critical  and  comprehensive  nature  of  its  examinations. 
Of  the  twenty-three  members  fifteen  were  French,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, experts  identified  with  the  service  of  public  instruction.  Their 
solid  majority  gave  great  importance  to  their  points  of  view  and  their 
standards.  I  hasten  to  add  that,  considered  as  a  company  of  experts, 
the  jury  was  saved  from  narrowness  by  the  philosophic  spirit  of  M. 
Buisson,  who,  of  all  the  schoolmen  in  France,  best  comprehends  the 
educative  value  of  the  ideal,  by  the  unbiased  judgment  of  the  English 
members,  and  by  the  broad  sympathies  of  the  Russian. 

In  a  week  of  preliminary  examinations  before  the  jury  meetings 
began,  my  attention  was  drawn  naturally  to  the  exhibits  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  They  typified  in  a  striking  manner, 
altho  in  varying  degrees,  the  two  principles  which  control  all  school 
work  —  life  and  system.  In  the  French  section  one  felt  the  excess  of 
system ;  in  the  English  section  the  living  principle  was  obscured  by  the 
lack  of  system ;  in  the  United  States  system  appeared  merely  as  the 
expression  of  life.  These  were  not  superficial  distinctions;  they  ran  thru 
all  the  material  and  gave  to  each  exhibit  its  national  stamp.  Other 
nations  also  revealed  -something  of  their  peculiar  quality  thru  exhibits, 
but  to  a  less  marked  degree  than  the  three  named.  Hence  these  made 
the  deepest  impression,  and  furnished  the  measure  for  the  others. 
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The  American  exhibit  was  the  most  novel ;  it  was  this  in  a  double 
sense.  It  showed  to  Europeans  ideals  totally  unlike  their  own,  and  it 
showed  school  work  unlike  anything  ever  put  on  exhibition  under  that 
head.  The  excess  of  novelties  of  the  second  kind  raised  a  momentary 
apprehension  that  the  more  conspicuous  features  of  our  exhibit  might 
obscure  what  was  of  deeper  import.  Pictorial  representations,  which 
were  lavishly  employed,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  school  buildings  and 
equipments,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  school  life  and  activities ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  subordinate  exercises,  as  manual  training,  physical 
culture,  or  the  inferior  processes  of  training  that  relate  to  the  sensuous 
view  of  things,  can  be  presented  by  this  means.  So,  too,  it  must  be  said 
of  detached  specimen  exercises,  which  also  formed  an  important  feature 
of  our  exhibit,  that,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  they  are  mere  frag- 
mentary hints  of  little  value,  unless  their  rationale  is  shown  by  a  system- 
atic process  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  winged  frames,  or  flying  albums,  proved  a  happy  device  for 
exhibiting  specimen  exercises,  and  by  themselves  were  adequate  for  very 
complete  presentation  of  the  kindergarten  in  which  formal  instruction 
has  no  part.  The  fundamental  difference  between  it  and  the  French 
infant  school  (Jcoie  materndle)  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  kinder- 
garten claims  the  whole  being,  and  leads  to  spiritual  harmony  and  free- 
dom thru  the  social  and  artistic  impulses ;  the  infant  school  is  kindly  in 
spirit,  but  in  too  great  haste  to  fit  the  child  for  practical  life,  and  thus 
unconsciously,  as  it  were,  begins  with  the  infant  the  narrowing  work  of 
specialized  training.  The  difference  was  seized  at  once  by  the  French 
jurors,  and  one  member  was  commissioned  by  the  director  of  primary 
instruction  to  make  a  special  report  on  this  part  of  our  exhibit  with  a 
view  to  modifications  in  the  infant  schools. 

As  we  advanced  beyond  the  kindergarten,  the  album  exhibits  became 
less  and  less  adequate  to  satisfy  the  very  inquiry  which  they  raised.  For 
example,  the  specimen  exercises  showing  the  efforts  of  primary  pupils  at 
correlating  subjects,  as  number  work  with  drawing  and  language,  were 
greatly  appreciated  as  a  means  of  exciting  the  interest  of  children  and 
even  of  correcting  the  effects  of  excessive  formality  in  teaching.  But 
the  suggestion  that  they  promoted  either  the  mastery  of  subjects  or  the 
synthetic  activity  of  mind  was  received  with  incredulity,  and  only  excited 
a  desire  to  see  our  mode  of  dealing  with  a  subject  in  its  entirety.  This 
necessitated  examination  of  the  volumes  of  pupils'  exercises  showing  the 
development  of  subjects  from  grade  to  grade  of  the  school  life.  Efforts 
at  correlation  were  noticeable  in  higher  grade  work,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  principle  had  been  consistently  developed  or  forcefully 
applied  in  the  more  advanced  work.  On  the  whole,  this  particular  class 
of  exercises  left,  I  think,  the  impression  of  an  ingenious  device  rather 
than  of  a  fruitful  principle,  and  did  not  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
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French  members  in  that  more  -formal  and  analytic  training  of  which  they 
are  past  masters. 

We  showed  a  goodly  amount  of  scrap-book  work,  especially  in  geog- 
raphy, which  brought  together  miscellaneous  information  —  biographical, 
commercial,  historical,  literary — centered  around  the  particular  locality 
that  formed  the  subject  of  the  exercise.  This  indicated,  doubtless,  a 
great  deal  of  independent  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils,  but  it  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  pur- 
sued in  many  foreign  schools.  The  French,  for  example,  usually  begin 
geography  by  attention  to  a  small  circle  of  local  features  and  advance  by 
a  sort  of  spiral  process  thru  a  wider  circle  of  observations  to  formative 
processes,  embracing  at  last  the  resulting  conditions  in  the  communities 
and  activities  of  civilized  life. 

When  I  heard  a  half -whispered  discussion  to  the  effect  that  the  scrap- 
book  work  was  too  morceli^  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  showing  also  system- 
atized courses  in  this  subject  which,  if  they  did  not  roam  so  far  as  the 
scrap-book  work,  penetrated  to  the  deeper  unities  of  nature  and  humanity. 
I  thought  the  French  paid  too  much  attention  to  local  details,  cultivating 
observation  at  the  expense  of  imagination.  Our  teaching,  I  should  say, 
is  more  stimulating  in  the  latter  respect,  and  certainly  imagination  plays 
a  great  part  in  the  mastery  of  all  science. 

The  exhibits  of  the  United  States  and  of  France  were  distinguished 
above  all  others  in  that  they  showed  systematic  method  as  well  as  results 
of  instruction.  The  great  aim  in  French  teaching  is  the  logical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  This  was  evident  from  the  innumerable  theses 
exhibited  by  the  normal  schools  and  by  primary-school  teachers,  discuss- 
ing and  illustrating  the  mode  of  unfolding  a  proposition  or  a  lesson. 

The  genera]  notion  of  method  is  impressed  upon  the  normal  students 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  own  instruction.  Their  teachers  are  special- 
ists who  have  mastered  their  subjects  and  have  the  French  genius  for 
formal  and  lucid  presentation.  The  normal  students  imitate  these 
living  models,  and  from  them  the  notion  of  form  passes  on  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  primary  schools,  whose  exercises  reflect  with  amazing  preci- 
sion the  order  and  finish  of  the  original  lesson. 

Our. work,  on  the  contrary,  showed  an  unmistakable  regard  for  the 
psychologic  state  or  the  order  of  mental  growth.  Hence  our  great 
advantage  in  dealing  with  the  beginnings  of  knowledge  that  relate  them- 
selves particularly  to  sense-impressions ;  as  ascent  is  made  to  the  stage  of 
pure  mentality  or  ideation  at  which  the  mind  develops  thru  its  reflective 
activity,  a  degree  of  uncertainty  both  in  method  and  aim  was  noticeable 
in  our  work.  It  is  much  easier  to  detect  this  in  comparing  exercises 
performed  by  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  different  countries  than  to  give 
set  proofs  of  weakness  in  this  respect,  or  to  indicate  the  whence  or  how 
of  the  weakness.     It  seemed  as  if,  in  our  efforts  to  excite  the  free  activity 
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of  the  child  and  to  save  him  from  slavish  dependence  upon  authority,  we 
were  losing  faith  in  that  long  seedtime  during  which  mere  knowledge,  as 
such,  comes  to  fruitage  thru  the  mind's  appropriation  of  it.  I  felt  this 
after  looking  over  some  of  the  literature  work  of  grammar  grades,  in 
which  children  struggled  to  give  formal  expression  to  their  ideas  on  some 
masterpiece  which  they  had  studied.  The  apparent  intention  in  such 
cases  had  been  to  draw  out  from  the  children  the  reflections  or  the  feel- 
ings which  the  work  had  excited  in  them.  They  were  not  repeating  the 
words  of  a  book.  It  was  none  the  less  evident,  however,  that  the  ideas 
were  chiefly  second-hand.  They  were  only  less  admirably  expressed  than 
if  memorized  in  the  words ^of  a  literary  critic,  after  th€  manner  of  innu- 
merable bits  of  choice  criticism  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  French  exer- 
cise book.  To  find  the  true  measure  of  juvenile  power  in  this  respect  one 
had  only  to  cross  to  the  English  section,  where  essays  on  Tennyson  could 
be  seen  marked  by  the  brevity  and  the  crudity  which  stamp  the  production 
of  a  mind  in  its  teens  as  unmistakably  its  own.  I  fancied,  too,  that  the 
delusion  of  spontaneity  was  being  fostered  among  us  by  the  device  of  oral 
instruction,  and  that  an  extravagant  regard  for  interest  had  led  to  ama- 
teur and  capricious  methods  of  dealing  with  subjects.  In  the  land  of 
Rousseau  we  seemed  to  be  more  truly  his  followers  than  are  his  own 
countrymen. 

The  abundance  of  class  work  exhibited  and  the  printed  programs  and 
reports  made  it  possible  for  the  jury  to  grasp  the  true  spirit  of  our  instruc- 
tion. Those  who  judged  solely  by  the  more  graphic  modes  of  exhibition 
gained  only  a  superficial  view.  This  is  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of 
their  reflections.  Says  Dr.  Compayr^ :  "  What  strikes  us  in  looking  over 
the  work  of  the  pupils  is  the  predominance  of  concrete  over  abstract  sub- 
jects;" and  again  :  "What  strikes  me  as  particularly  excellent  in  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  the  United  States  is  manual  dexterity  as  shown  in 
penmanship  and  drawing."  "The  great  object  of  American  schools," 
says  an  English  observer,  "appears  to  be  the  training  of  hand  and  eye." 
These,  and  other  similar  opinions  that  might  be  quoted,  show  an  utter 
failure  to  comprehend  the  distinctive  character  of  the  public  schools  of 
our  country.  They  have  aimed,  above  all  things,  at  intellectual  freedom, 
and  it  is  their  glory  that  they  have  developed  in  average  people  the  power 
of  abstract  thought  and  raised  them  to  the  intellectual  plane  where  things 
and  events  appear  in  their  proper  subordination  to  principles  and  ideas. 
Herein,  also,  appears  the  fundamental  distinction  between  our  own 
schools  and  the  primary  schools  of  France.  We  may  learn  from  the 
latter  many  lessons  of  method,  we  may  gain  from  them  useful  hints  in 
the  endeavor  to  secure  a  higher  average  of  measurable  results  from  all 
the  schools  of  the  country,  but  as  regards  the  great  ends  of  primary  or 
popular  education  our  convictions  are  their  tantalizing  dream. 

The  English  exhibit  showed  little  of  either  system  or  method,  but  for 
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this  reason  it  was  the  more  typical.  It  emphasized  a  saying  of  Michael 
Sadler  that  ''almost  every  school  in  England  is  a  type  by  itself,  the 
embodiment  of  an  idea  which  to  be  understood  must  be  studied  in  its 
genesis.'*  This  is  especially  true  of  the  secondary  schools,  which  are 
generally  meant  when  English  national  education  is  discussed ;  but  it  is 
true  to  a  degree  also  of  the  public  elementary  schools.  Under  this  head 
were  grouped  infant  exercises  and  advanced  work  in  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, in  Latin  and  French,  from  the  higher-grade  board  schools  of 
London,  Birmingham,  and  other  cities,  which  by  a  legal  evasion  are 
elementary,  tho  engaged  on  secondary  subjects.  When  I  asked  for 
examples  of  the  best  methods  in  elementary  education,  the  English 
director  showed  me  exercises  from  private  schools  which  prepare  boys 
for  colleges,  like  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  which  were  classified  with  them. 
This  was  confusing,  tho  significant  of  social  distinctions  which  are 
never  ignored  in  England. 

The  English  exhibit  was  marked  also  by  the  absence  of  typical 
methods,  that  is,  methods  of  instruction  reflected  in  the  work  of  pupils. 
Even  the  art  work  of  English  schools  has  lost  that  uniform  character 
which  once  betrayed  the  overshadowing  influence  of  South  Kensington. 
In  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  return  to  nature  for 
models  and  motives,  altho  this  movement  in  England  has  not  entirely 
supplanted  the  conventionalized  art,  nor  has  it  yet  attained  the  unity  of 
idea  and  procedure  noticeable  in  our  own  art  training.  I  saw  excel- 
lent work  in  every  branch  of  study  from  English  schools,  and  I  saw 
honest  poor  work  of  a  kind  that  may  be  found  in  other  countries^  but 
which  was  not  shown  at  Paris.  But  seldom  did  the  work  convey  any  hint 
of  the  method  by  which  the  subject  had  been  unfolded.  In  this  general 
absence  of  pedagogical  uniformity,  the  one  common  characteristic  of  all 
the  English  school  work,  good  and  mediocre,  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 
The  stress  of  English  training  falls  upon  the  will.  The  average  result  is 
not  so  high  as  in  France  and  the  United  States,  nor  are  the  varied  kinds 
and  degrees  of  ability  so  fully  provided  for,  but  the  force  of  the  individual 
is  conserved.  The  work  from  the  Scotch  schools  appeared  to  be  more  uni- 
form than  that  from  the  English,  but  it  was  not  the  French  uniformity. 
It  bore  the  English  stamp  of  sturdy  independence.  This  came  to  me 
with  peculiar  impressiveness,  for  I  recognized  in  it  a  striking  likeness  to 
the  efforts  of  my  own  old  school  days  in  New  England.  The  new  educa- 
tion has  a  more  liberal  spirit  and,  possibly,  a  richer  content,  but  the  old 
struck  with  unerring  judgment  the  central  truth  of  human  nature,  that 
will  is  power — that  truth  England  re-echoes  today. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  examination  of  the  educational  features  of 
the  exhibits,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  jury  would  give  greater  weight  to 
national  considerations.  This  was  implied  by  the  choice  for  president  of 
an  accomplished  diplomat  like  M.  Bourgeois.    Twice  minister  of  education 
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at  critical  periods  in  the  recent  history  of  France,  and  her  representa- 
tive in  various  foreign  services,  notably  at  the  Hague  conference,  he 
well  understood  how  to  preserve  the  balance  between  contending 
interests.  The  jury  rules  required  that  a  foreigner  should  fill  the  vice- 
presidency,  but  the  choice  of  an  Englishman  for  the  position  was  a  stroke 
of  diplomacy.  What  stronger  proof  of  internationl  candor  and  universal 
good-will  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  ? 

There  are,  however,  other  than  diplomatic  reasons  for  giving  weight 
to  national  considerations  in  such  a  case.  Every  nation  has  aims  and 
conditions  peculiar  to  itself,  and  its  schools  should  be  judged  in  rela- 
tion to  these,  rather  than  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  this  view  feeble  efforts  at  popular  education  in  countries 
like  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Russia,  where  the  idea  is  little  more  than  a 
patriotic  hope,  may  properly  be  rated,  as  they  were,  above  their  intrinsic 
value. 

The  keynote  of  national  enthusiasm  was  struck  in  the  first  foreign 
exhibit  that  we  visited,  the  Hungarian,  where  M.  B^la  Ujviry  explained 
in  glowing  terms  the  growth  of  the  national  influence  in  primary  educa- 
tion. Signs  of  national  initiative  were  apparent,  also,  in  certain  depar- 
tures from  French  models;  for  example,  in  the  freer  spirit  of  the  Hungarian 
infant  school  and  the  admission  of  girls  to  classical  studies. 

It  was  in  the  large  national  perspective  that  the  anomalies  of  French 
public  education  became  intelligible.  The  word  "  primary,"  in  the  French 
use,  characterizes  an  entire  system  of  education  intended  for  the  common 
people.  It  is  thoroly  permeated  with  the  industrial  idea,  bound  hard 
and  fast  to  the  particular  and  the  limited.  Across  the  corridor  was  a 
display  of  the  culture  schools,  the  lycies  and  the  universities,  for  the 
directive  and  professional  classes.  These  schools  aim  at  intellectual 
detachment  from  the  immediate ;  they  lift  man  to  the  sense  of  his  ideal 
self  by  unfolding  before  him  the  grand  spectacle  of  human  history  and 
human  achievements,  the  deeds  by  which  he  has  proved  himself  master 
of  his  environment  and  of  his  destiny.  This  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  culture  schools  seemed  a  puzzling  contradiction  in  a  republic 
that  by  an  inscription  on  every  schoolhouse  proclaims  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,  a  grand  community  of  ideas,  as  the  end  of  national 
education. 

But  viewed  in  the  great  movement  of  French  history,  the  primary 
system,  with  all  its  limitations,  is  seen  to  be  a  necessary  stage  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  republic.  By  a  singular  neglect  Napoleon  omitted  primary 
education  from  his  imperial  university.  Hence  the  republic  found  here 
a  free  field  for  the  exercise  of  its  authority.  Moreover,  it  came  into 
existence  when  the  scientific  impulse  had  turned  attention  from  specula- 
tive theories  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  to  the  immediate  acts  of  his 
being  and  conditions.     The  leaders  in  the  educational  work  were  imbued 
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with  the  revolutionary  doctrines.  They  believed  in  individual  rights, 
they  dreamed  of  the  return  to  nature,  but  these  doctrines  had  assumed 
with  them  an  aspect  unknown  to  Rousseau  and  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  no  longer  contemplated  the  individual  merely  as  such,  but  as  the 
unit  of  a  social  order,  and  inextricably  involved  therein.  Furthermore, 
the  leaders  in  education  were  practical  men  facing  an  actual  situation. 
Upon  them  was  placed  the  responsibility  of  getting  the  children  of  the 
people  into  the  schools  which  the  government  had  lavishly  supplied.  In 
their  endeavor  to  break  up  the  church  control  of  education,  they  appealed 
to  the  industrial  classes  by  their  desire  for  material  good. 

Thus  the  prevailing  philosophy  and  an  urgent  necessity  combined  to 
make  the  primary  schools  of  France  positive  and  practical.  All  the 
teaching  has  this  character  :  it  is  positive,  but  in  the  scientific  rather 
than  in  the  dogmatic  sense,  and  practical,  not  in  the  large  sense  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  sense  of  giving  him  an  intelli- 
gent view  of  his  surroundings  and  skill  in  their  use. 

But  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  spirit  of  the*  French  primary 
school.  An  immense  impetus  has  recently  been  given  to  moral  and  civic 
instruction.  These  subjects  were,  indeed,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1882,  but  for  a  long  time  they  found  only  formal  recognition. 
Suddenly  they  have  become  the  central  subjects.  Everything  else  is 
subordinated  to  them  or  permeated  by  them.  They  are  not  to  be  taught 
in  a  cold,  didactic  spirit,  but  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  In  the  official  instruction  the  teacher  is  urged  to  inspire  in 
the  child  the  same  regard  for  the  notion  of  God  as  is  excited  when  it  is 
brought  to  his  mind  under  the  different  form  of  religion.  "  Teach  the 
child,"  says  the  ministerial  circular,  "  that  the  sincerest  form  of  homage 
to  the  divine  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  as  they  are  revealed  to  his 
conscience  and  to  his  reason."  Thus  the  ideal  self  is  exalted  above  the 
material  self.  Insensibly,  also,  the  teacher  is  drawn  to  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  the  child's  nature  ;  for  to  children  the  ethical,  the  ideal  in  all  its 
aspects,  is  much  nearer  than  the  material  and  the  industrial.  The  child's 
mind  is  not  scientific  in  its  action,  but  philosophic,  in  a  naive  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  school  is  most  effective  when  it  approaches  him  thru 
his  innate  sympathies. 

That  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  fact  or  the  significance  of  this  move- 
ment in  the  French  schools  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who  saw  the 
effort  of  the  French  jurors  to  bring  this  part  of  their  work  to  our  atten- 
tion, and  their  intense  satisfaction  in  the  award  of  a  grand  prize  for  their 
general  system  of  moral  instruction. 

Along  with  this  subtle  transformation  in  the  spirit  of  French  primary 
education  there  is  manifest  a  renewed  desire  to  unify  the  primary  and 
secondary  systems.  The  hopelessness  of  previous  efforts  in  this  direction 
arose  from  the  opposing  views  of  education  embodied  in  the  two  systems, 
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but  in  proportion  as  primary  education  becomes  more  internal  in  its  pur- 
poses, as  it  relates  itself  more  and  more  to  the  ideal  possibilities  of 
human  nature,  the  obstacle  to  this  union  diminishes. 

This  reaction  against  the  lower  utilitarian  type  of  primary  school  is  a 
striking  lesson  for  us  at  this  moment.  It  refutes  by  the  cold  logic  of 
fact  the  notion  that  the  best  school  for  a  free  people  is  the  school  that 
forces  their  thoughts  forever  in  the  industrial  groove  or  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  immediate  interests. 

It  was  as  a  revelation  of  national  ideals  that  the  education  exhibit  of 
the  United  States  made  the  most  profound  impression.  The  limitations 
of  space  had  favored  us.  Forced  to  be  typical  instead  of  elaborate,  and  to 
follow  a  classification  which  ignored  geographical  boundaries,  the  exhibit 
revealed  in  a  striking  manner  the  common  elements  that  pervade  all  our 
state  and  city  systems.  As  we  passed  from  alcove  to  alcove,  which  car- 
ried the  school  work  on  by  insensible  degrees  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  order,  all  felt  the  indwelling  principle  of  unity  working  onward 
and  upward  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  everywhere 
working  toward  external  likeness.  In  this  comprehensive  view  our 
school  exercises  took  on  a  deeper  meaning.  We  do  not,  in  the  earlier 
stages,  aim  at  the  impartation  of  stores  of  well-ordered  information,  but 
at  the  development  of  power.  The  idea  was  emphasized  by  the  statistical 
charts  showing  the  progress  of  education  in  the  United  States  during 
twenty  years.  They  comprised  all  classes  of  institutions ;  they  implied 
bonds  of  union  between  them  all ;  they  showed,  by  the  ever-lftngthening 
period  of  school  life  and  the  ever-increasing  attendance  upon  the  high 
schools,  our  belief  in  a  long  formative  period  for  the  child,  and  in  a  com- 
mon heritage  of  liberal  education  for  all  classes.  To  the  French  the  les- 
son came  like  a  sudden  realization  of  their  cherished  dream,  but  it  came 
with  no  less  force  to  the  more  conservative  English  mind.  This  fact  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  extraordinary  effort  which  resulted  in  the  trans- 
fer of  our  material  to  Manchester.  There  it  stood  as  an  eloquent  object- 
lesson  to  the  men  who  must  guide  England  in  the  present  educational 
crisis.  It  showed  the  possibility  of  developing  system  from  diversity 
without  the  loss  of  that  local  freedom  which  is  cherished  alike  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  It  expressed  the  deep  conviction  of  our 
people  that  technical  or  specialized  training  should  rest  upon  a  broad 
basis  of  general  culture.  Above  all,  it  revealed  the  orderly  impulses  and 
rational  intentions  which  give  stability  to  our  national  life.  Thus  at 
Paris  we  achieved  a  triumph,  we  charmed  the  eye,  we  touched  the  imagi- 
nation, we  imparted  lessons  which  wise  men  are  pondering ;  but  there 
were  also  lessons  for  us  to  learn.  We  were  not  in  all  things  first  and 
best.  If  such  had  been  our  record,  nothing  would  remain  to  us  in  future 
expositions  but  to  write  above  our  vacant  education  section,  ^^hors  de 
concours*'  — "beyond  competition." 
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LESSONS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITS  AT  PARIS 

IN  igoo 

HOWARD   J.    ROGERS,    DIRECTOR    OF    EDUCATION    AND    SOCIAL    ECONOMY, 
UNITED   STATES  COMMISSION  TO  PARIS    EXPOSITION 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemeti : 

In  discussing  this  topic,  I  am  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  twice 
before  been  on  record  concerning  the  educational  features  of  the  Paris 
Exposition ;  once  in  the  Outlook^  and  once  at  the  meeting  of  superin- 
tendents in  Chicago  last  February.  I  may,  therefore,  be  compelled  to 
depart  from  Shakespearean  ethics  and  repeat,  in  substance  at  least,  some 
things  that  may  have  been  said ;  for,  naturally,  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  chief  educational  features  of  the  exposition  would  be  the  foundation 
for  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 

"  Lessons  from  the  educational  exhibits  at  Paris ! "  These  are  quite 
likely  to  be  as  valuable  when  drawn  from  negative  as  from  positive 
sources.  Those  things  which  we  do  not  have,  and  cannot  introduce  into 
our  educational  system,  are  as  oftentimes  matters  for  self-gratulation  as 
otherwise.  The  comparison  of  educational  methods  of  countries  goes 
deeper  than  curriculums,  methods,  or  administrative  machinery.  It  com- 
prises the  history  of  the  people,  their  temperament,  their  traditions,  and 
the  spirit  of  their  institutions.  It  is  the  outcome  of  all  these.  Educa- 
tion is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit,  the  aspirations,  and  the  compro- 
mises of  a  people. 

We  speak  trippingly  at  times  of  comparing  educational  systems.  But 
do  we  always  realize  what  we  mean  ? 

We  may  have  in  a  locality  a  fine  series  of  schools,  well  equipped,  well 
manned,  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  people ;  we  may  multiply  this  com- 
munity by  as  many  towns  and  cities  as  there  are  in  the  country,  but  this 
does  not  make  a  national  system  ;  nor  will  a  study,  on  the  part  of  a 
foreigner,  of  this  well-regulated  and  well-oiled  machinery  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  our  educational  life.  Education  is  a 
broad  term,  and  means  not  only  the  mechanism  of  instruction,  but  the 
national  life  outside  the  schools,  that  vital  intelligence  of  a  people  which 
maintains  its  institutions  and  establishes  its  ideals.  How  far,  then,  we 
can  deduce  anything  of  practical  value  from  the  study  of  foreign  school 
systems  that  will  be  applicable  to  our  own  system  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  assume  the  view-point  of  the  foreigner,  and  to  estimate  the 
hereditary  and  acquired  tendencies  of  the  people. 

From  this  standpoint  the  comparison  of  school  systems  becomes 
not  only  a  comparison  of  methods,  but  a  study  as  well  of  social  and 
political  conditions  and  their  development. 

The  nations  which  presented  at  the  Paris  Exposition  an  educational 
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exhibit  complete  enough  to  warrant  analysis  were  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia,  Hungary,  Japan,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Of  these  the  last  four  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  be  omitted. 
They  either  contained  nothing  that  could  be  of  use  or  warning  to  us,  or 
else  what  came  under  the  latter  heads  are  included  as  well  in  the  exhibits 
of  the  other  nations. 

The  feature  which  overshadowed  all  others  in  prominence,  and  which, 
by  its  dominance  in  every  exhibit,  characterized  itself  as  the  foremost 
educational  thought  in  every  foreign  country,  was  industrial  education. 
Whether  it  came  from  England,  where  it  appeared  in  tentative,  indi- 
vidual, and  irregular  forms ;  or  France,  where  it  has  reached,  under  gov- 
ernment statutes  and  municipal  control,  its  highest  development ;  or 
Hungary  and  Belgium,  where  the  French  dictum  is  law  and  the  French 
influence  paramount ;  or  Japan,  where  it  is  directed  rigidly  toward  those 
industries  which  make  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the  nation,  the  object  is  to 
train  the  children  of  the  masses  for  the  trades  and  crafts  which  they  will 
pursue  thru  life,  and  to  minimize  the  time  within  which  they  can  become 
wage-earners  and  producers  of  wealth. 

My  colleague,  in  her  able  paper,  has  set  forth  the  tendencies  in  Class 
I  of  the  exposition  classification,  elementary  education.  With  her  deduc- 
tions 1  fully  agree.  The  only  other  one  of  the  six  classes  which  bears 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  industrial  education  is  Class  6,  industrial  and 
commercial  education.  The  peculiarities  of  the  French  system  of  educa- 
tion, upon  which  the  exposition  classification  was  based,  must  be  borne 
carefully  in  mind.  Primary  instruction,  which  is  the  only  free  education, 
covers  the  ages  of  six  to  thirteen  and  sixteen  years.  Secondary  educa- 
tion is  entirely  distinct  from  our  understanding  of  the  term,  and  has 
absolutely  no  connection  with  primary  education.  The  course  covers  the 
ages  of  eight  to  twenty,  requires  a  nominal  tuition  fee,  includes  in  its 
curriculum  the  liberal  culture  of  the  humanities,  and  prepares  for  the 
highly  specialized  university  courses.  Class  3,  superior  education  ;  Class 
4,  art  education ;  and  Class  5,  agricultural  education,  are  synonymous 
with  our  own  terms,  and  need  cause  no  confusion. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  education  included  under  Class  6  is, 
so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  the  outcome  of  twenty  years  of  statutory 
enactments,  and  of  practically  twenty-two  years  of  agitation,  since  it  was 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  exhibit  of  the  French  schools  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878,  in  addition  to  appeals  from  chambers  of  commerce 
and  large  manufactories  on  the  decline  of  technical  skill,  which  brought 
about  a  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  government. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  movement  and  the  struggle 
between  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  the  ministry  of  commerce 
and  industries  is  too  long  and  intricate  for  repetition  here,  but  the  cul- 
mination of  the  controversy  came  in  1892,  when  the  holes  pratiques  de 
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commerce  et  d^ Industrie  were  established  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  minister  of  commerce  and  industries.  These  schools  are  in  no  sense 
comparable  .with  \\Mt  holes primaires  supirieures  professionnelles,  established 
under  the  law  of  1880,  and  referred  to  in  the  previous  paper,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  in  the  city  of  Paris,  viz.,  the  fecoles  Diderot, 
Boulle,  and  Estienne.  The  latter  three  entirely  outclass  the  holes  pro- 
fessionnelles  in  the  provinces,  and  are  in  reality  trade  schools  maintained 
and  supported  by  the  jealous  care  of  the  communality  of  Paris.  The 
Uoles  pratiques^  however,  differ  from  the  holes  professionnelles  in  that  the 
latter  aim  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  technical  instruction  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  apprenticeship,  while  the  former  aim  to  furnish  clerks  and  work- 
men ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  counting-room  or  workshop.  A 
general  education  as  a  basis  for  the  technical  training  is  required,  and  no 
boy  is  admitted  who  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  compulsory- 
education  law.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  language  of  the  minister  of 
commerce :  "  It  is  essential  that  special  provision  should  be  made  at  the 
present  time  for  the  requirements  of  industry  and  commerce."  The  situ- 
ation, from  the  French  standpoint,  is  well  summed  up  in  a  circular  issued 
by  the  minister  of  commerce,  in  June,  1893  • 

The  keenness  of  international  competition  has  revolutionized  the  conditions  of  trade. 
The  wholesale  use  of  machinery  and  minute  subdivision  of  labor  have  practically  extin- 
guished apprenticeship  in  the  workshops.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  constant  changes  to  which 
machinery  is  subject,  it  is  evident  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  requisite 
that  workmen  should  possess  scientific  knowledge,  and  should  be  thoroly  versed  in  all 
the  requirements  of  the  workshop.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  the  hole  pratique  to  fill  the 
void  which  now  exists  both  in  commerce  and  industry. 

It  is  these  schools  wherein  the  work  has  been  carried  on  enthusias- 
tically, and  under  the  spur  of  competition  and  rivalry,  that  contributed 
the  exhibits  under  Class  6  of  the  exposition.  The  faculties  of  the  schools 
demanded  a  separate  building  for  the  exploitation  of  their  courses  of 
study  and  the  products  of  their  workshops,  and  inasmuch  as  the  ministry 
to  which  they  are  subordinate  was  also  the  ministry  by  which  the  exposi- 
tion was  organized  and  controlled,  they  naturally  received  it.  For  this 
reason  the  French  exhibits  in  Class  6  were  not  found  with  the  main 
exhibit  of  French  education,  but  occupied  an  annex  on  the  west  side  of 
the  palace  of  education.  The  excellence  of  this  exhibit,  the  superior 
quality  and  finish  of  the  workmanship,  and  that  indefinable  touch  which 
characterizes  French  designing,  were  far  ahead  of  any  similar  exhibit  in 
the  exposition.  In  fact,  it  was  above  competition.  Its  only  rival  was  the 
work  of  Xht  holes  prof essionnelles  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Ville  de  Paris 
building  and  covered  practically  the  same  field. 

If,  then,  our  industrial  and  social  development  as  a  nation  demands 
highly  specialized  technical  training,  we  have  the  experience  of  an  alert 
and  fearless  nation  as  a  guide.  We  have  for  observation  the  manual 
training  thru  all  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  and  the  technical 
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training  in  the  superior  and  practical  schools.  Their  mistakes  can  be 
avoided,  their  successes  adopted.  But  do  our  needs  demand  it  ?  That 
is  the  question.  The  preliminary  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  made  in  New  York  last  July,  on 
"  American  Industrial  Education  :  What  shall  it  Be  ?  "  is  presumably  the 
strongest  expression  to  be  found  for  the  necessity  of  manual  and  techni- 
cal training  in  our  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  sympathies  and  work  of  the 
society  are  entirely  in  that  direction.  Yet  nowhere  do  we  find  a  state- 
ment that  it  should  displace  any  portion  of  the  liberal  and  cultural  edu- 
cation which  is  offered  to  the.  pupils  of  our  schools,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  must  be  entirely  supplemental  to  the  mind- 
informing  and  mind-developing  education.  Lest  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding,  there  is  set  forth  in  italics  the  sound  doctrine  that 
"  in  America  all  schooling  should  lead  primarily  to  the  elevation  and 
development  of  the  individual,  and  only  secondarily  to  a  greater  material 
prosperity." 

The  committee  further  frankly  states  its  inability  to  agree  on  the 
extent  to  which  industrial  training  should  be  introduced  in  the  various 
grades  of  schools,  but  confines  itself  rather  to  a  discussion  of  the  schools 
wherein  all  are  agreed  it  should  find  some  place.  If,  then,  a  committee 
of  specialists  cannot  agree  on  this  point,  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  great  body  of  schoolmen  will  do  so.  There  is  probably  little  desira- 
,  bility  that  they  should  do  so.  Such  a  consensus  of  opinion  would  argue 
an  industrial  condition  in  this  country  which  we  do  not  want  to  contem- 
plate. The  unanimity  of  France  is  the  last  resort  of  France.  We  prefer 
that  variety  in  occupation  which  accompanies  abundance  of  wealth  and 
opportunity. 

The  conditions  in  the  United  States  do  not  require,  nor  do  our  people 
demand,  that  there  shall  be  in  our  courses  of  study  a  dominant  tendency 
toward  any  particular  phase  of  industrial  progress.  In  the  European 
countries  the  children  of  the  working  classes  are  destined  from  their 
earliest  years  to  pursue  the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  and  it  is  only  the 
unexpected  which  permits  them  to  escape  it.  With  us  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  to  any  child  his  father's  occupation.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
meet  with  resentment  and  failure.  The  conditions  which  govern  our 
growth  and  development  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  perpetual  or  heredi- 
tary working  class.  Such  a  state  can  exist  only  in  an  old  and  stratified 
civilization,  where  all  chances  of  sudden  wealth  and  preferment  have  been 
exhausted,  and  nothing  remains  for  the  masses  but  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  industrial  skill  in  the  arts  and  trades.  This  is  the  rock  on 
which  every  attempt  to  adopt  foreign  methods  in  toto  in  American  sys- 
tems must  go  to  wreck.  There  is  no  common  basis  for  adjustment.  The 
differences  are  fundamental  and  incident  to  the  different  theory  which 
underlies  the  spirit  of  popular  education  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
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A  freedom  and  elasticity  is  demanded  in  the  educational  system  of  our 
country  to  correspond  to  the  possibilities  existent  in  our  material  devel- 
opment. For  this  reason  we  have  felt  no  marked  sense  of  inferiority  for 
the  public  schools  of  our  country  because  they  did  not  have  this  French 
machinery,  or  that  German  method,  which  has  upset  the  equilibrium  of 
many  of  our  domestic  critics.  For  the  certainty  exists  that  the  same 
machinery  which  runs  so  smoothly  and  adaptably  to  the  educational 
voltage  of  one  country  may  be  completely  wrecked  when  applied  to 
another.  Minor  details,  special  features,  and  surface  polish  are  easily 
copied  from  one  system  to  another,  but  the  real  education  of  a  country  is 
too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  heredity,  politics,  and  precedent  to 
stand  much  transplanting. 

Class  2,  secondary  education,  was  not  as  fully  developed  as  any  of  the 
other  classes,  probably  for  the  reason  that  it  represented  an  older  and 
longer  established  curriculum,  embracing  the  classics,  and  therefore  con- 
taining less  of  novelty  and  experiment  for  display  and  criticism.  In  the 
English  exhibit  this  grade  of  work  was  practically  confined  to  the  great 
preparatory  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  education  department  had  little  but 
the  new  law  of  1899  ^^^  ^^s  proposed  workings  to  exhibit. 

Sweden  presented  an  attractive  exhibit  of  the  work  covered  by  the 
classical  and  real  schools,  the  course  covering  nine  years,  and  preparing 
for  the  universities  or  special  schools.  An  interesting  feature  was  the 
work  assigned  to  pupils  in  languages  and  arithmetic  for  the  vacation 
period,  and  in  which  an  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  pupil's  status  in  his  class. 

In  the  French  and  Belgian  sections  care  was  taken  to  fully  exploit 
the  scope  of  the  secondary  studies.  In  the  latter  the  programs  show  a 
marked  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  science  and  mathematics,  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  time  given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
French  secondary  system  was  brought  out  in  strong  relief,  and  the  two 
distinct  types  of  instruction  differentiated — the  classical,  characterized 
by  the  study  of  ancient  languages ;  and  the  modern,  characterized  by  a 
more  complete  study  of  modern  languages  and  sciences.  A  strong 
analogy  was  noticeable  in  the  secondary-school  work  of  both  of  these 
countries  with  our  high-school  and  academic  work.  In  the  former,  how- 
ever, the  language  work  is  much  better  done  than  in  our  schools,  while 
the  science  work,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  inferior.  The  laboratory 
equipment  of  many  of  the  lycees  would  be  condemned  off-hand  by  any 
progressive  school  board  in  the  States. 

In  Class  3,  higher  education,  the  chief  lesson  to  be  drawn  was  one  of 
loyal  satisfaction  at  the  thoro  work  done  in  our  own  institutions.  Compari- 
sons are  not  necessarily  odious,  and  are  oftentimes  conducive  to  a  proper 
self-respect ;  and  while  disclaiming  any  idea  of  "  letting  the  eagle  scream," 
I  can  positively  assert  that  no  foreign  universities  showed  better  work, 
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equipment,  or  results  than  our  own.  The  biological  research  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  the  astronomy  of  Harvard,  the  palaeontology  of  Yale,  the 
engineering  of  Cornell  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
law  of  Harvard,  the  medicine  of  Columbia,  the  extension  teaching  and 
physics  of  Chicago  —  all  of  which  are  thus  mentioned  because,  under  our 
plan  of  exhibit,  these  institutions  prepared  these  specialties — were  conceded 
by  experts  from  every  nation  to  be  the  equal  of  anything  that  Europe 
could  bring  forth.  And  why  should  it  not  be  ?  Certainly,  after  eight 
years  of  elementary  work,  four  years  of  secondary  work,  and  four  years  of 
college  work,  the  American  student  takes  into  his  university  work  a 
broader  knowledge  and  a  maturer  and  stronger  mind  than  is  possible  in 
the  product  of  French  secondary  instruction  or  of  the  German  gymnasia. 
I  don't  know  that  I  should  mention  the  German  university,  as  from  the 
jtitle  of  this  paper,  and  the  total  absence  from  the  exposition  of  all 
German  education,  they  would  seem  to  be  barred.  But  we  may  as  well 
be  honest  and  assert  the  fact  that  the  Mecca  of  the  university  student  is 
tottering,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  ''star  of  empire  will 
westward  take  its  way."  Andrew  D.  White,  ambassador  to  Germany,  said 
to  the  University  Club  of  Syracuse  last  November  that  thirty-five  years 
ago  the  universities  of  this  country  had  no  standing  beside  those  of  Ger- 
many, but  that  today  there  are  departments  in  which  the  universities  of 
this  country  equal  or  exgel  those  of  Germany ;  and  predicted  further  that 
in  twenty  years  men  will  come  to  the  United  States  for  advanced  study. 

United  States  Consul  Hughes  writes :  "  Why  should  every  German 
degree  be  accepted  by  our  state  medical  boards,  or  at  least  by  most  of 
them  ?  Medicine  and  surgery  stand  today  on  a  higher  plane  in  America 
than  here." 

In  the  English  universities  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in 
entrance  conditions,  and  they  have  clung  tenaciously  to  their  old  and 
conservative  standards.  It  is  not  generally  realized  in  this  country  that 
the  entrance  requirements  for  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton  are  far  in 
advance  of  those  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Our  universities  are  a  cause  for  pride.  I  am  not  a  prophet  or  a  son 
of  a  prophet,  but  I  am  willing  to  hazard  the  assertion  that  some  of  us  will 
live  to  see  the  day  when  to  secure  a  degree  at  a  foreign  university  will  be 
to  confess  that  it  is  desired  at  a  lesser  cost  than  it  could  be  secured  at 
home. 

In  Class  4,  art  education,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  acknowledge 
our  deficiency  and  pray  for  strength.  There  is  but  one  true  home  of  art, 
the  rest  are  imitations.  The  development  of  thoro  artistic  taste  in  a 
nation  is  the  growth  of  centuries.  It  cannot  be  hurried,  bought,  or 
forced.  The  making  of  our  country  and  the  development  of  its  native 
resources  have  required  too  close  attention  to  permit  artistic  growth. 
What  might  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  England  had  not  Puritanism 
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blighted  English  industrial  art  is  problematical.  But  with  the  founders 
of  our  nation  antagonistic,  or  indifferent,  to  artistic  forms,  what  might 
have  been  a  reasonable  growth  for  a  new  country  was  seriously  retarded. 
We  are  at  present  the  most  faithful  pupils  and  imitators  of  French  art. 
Paris  is  the  school  of  our  artists,  the  critic  of  our  work.  The  art  jury, 
with  Chipiez  at  its  head,  in  examining  the  architectural  drawings  of  the 
United  States  exhibit,  commented  in  a  pleased  manner  on  the  evident 
influence  of  the  French  school.  What  particularly  struck  them  in  our 
free-hand  drawing  was  boldness  of  outline  and  strength*of  treatment,  and, 
in  seeking  for  the  reasons,  the  object-drawing  of  our  elementary  grades 
was  freely  accepted  as  a  potential  factor.  Our  color  work,  however,  was 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  as  inharmonious  and  often  glaring. 

In  Class  5,  agriculture,  the  United  States  exhibit,  which  was  to  have 
been  installed  in  the  agricultural  section,  was  a  failure,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding arising  in  the  committee  on  experiment-station  work. 
Consequently  a  class  in  which  we  might  have  shown  most  advanced  pro- 
cesses was,  but  for  the  masterly  monograph  of  Dr.  Dabney  on  the  subject, 
left  practically  untouched.  A  portion  of  the  French  agricultural  exhibit 
from  which  we  can  draw  the  greatest  profit  was  tree-culture.  I  don't 
mean  shrubs,  or  plants,  or  vines,  but  trees.  The  planting,  the  caring  for, 
and  the  transplanting  and  preservation  of  large  trees  are  much  neglected 
here.  If  a  tree  is  in  our  way,  we  cut  it  down ;  in  France,  if  a  possibility, 
it  will  be  transplanted  to  some  place  where  it  is  needed.  This  was  well 
illustrated  on  the  exposition  grounds.  In  preparing  the  Champ  de  Mars 
and  Esplanade  des  Invalides  for  the  large  buildings,  many  hundred  trees 
ranging,  I  should  judge,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  were 
taken  up  and  replanted  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  three  miles  distant.  I 
saw  them  flourishing  there  like  a  small  forest.  When  the  buildings  dis- 
appear and  the  parks  are  restored,  the  trees  will  be  taken  up  and  replaced 
in  their  original  positions.  Thruout  France  the  care  of  trees  is  a  principle 
thoroly  grounded  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

An  interesting  minor  feature  of  the  Belgian  exhibit  —  minor  only 
because  it  did  not  affect  the  methods  of  instruction  —  was  the  medical 
inspection  of  communal  schools.  In  addition  to  the  sanitary  inspection, 
and  the  regular  visits  which  an  appointed  staff  of  medical  inspectors 
makes,  at  least  once  in  ten  days,  to  each  school,  a  dentist  visits  the  schools 
at  regular  periods  and  cares  for  the  teeth  of  the  children.  The  effect 
which  this  has  on  the  general  health  and  attendance  of  the  pupils  is 
most  marked. 

In  the  matter  of  school  equipment,  schoolbooks,  school  appliances, 
and  school  devices,  no  foreign  nation  could  approach  the  United  States. 
Convenience  with  them  is  a  secondary  consideration.  I  could  scarcely 
convince  the  jury  that  the  prices  quoted  for  desks  in  the  school -furniture 
exhibit  were  regular  trade  prices.     In  the  city  of  Paris,  in  none  of  the 
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schools  which  I  visited  did  I  see  what  would  rank  in  this  country  as  a 
well-equipped  class-room.  In  one  famous  lycie  I  recall  particularly  an 
antiquated,  painted  blackboard,  where  the  marks  were  erased  with  a 
cloth.  I  gave  to  one  school  principal  a  dustless  eraser,  which  he  took 
home  to  show  as  a  curiosity.  So,  in  the  matter  of  text-books,  the  large 
type,  fine  paper,  clear  illustrations,  and  durable  binding  of  our  American 
editions  were  matters  of  the  greatest  interest  and  favorable  comment 
thruout  the  exposition  period. 

The  Exposition  Universelle  of  1900  was  a  great  school,  which  had  its 
lessons  for  all  nations.  It  was  a  school  of  effort,  a  school  of  progress,  a 
school  of  commerce,  and  a  school  of  peace.  France  has  never  failed  to 
profit  from  lessons  taught  by  international  expositions.  Why  should  we  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  vainglory,  nor  a  desire  simply  to  outshow  other  nations, 
which  leads  to  the  enormous  expenditures  involved  in  every  interna- 
tional exposition.  It  is  rather  an  honest  competition  of  the  best  that 
each  nation  can  produce,  brought  together  in  the  hope  of  its  proving  a 
benefit  and  necessity  to  other  nations,  and  in  the  further  hope  of  finding 
something  of  reciprocal  value  and  interest  to  itself. 

So  far  as  the  benefits  of  the  educational  exhibit  are  concerned,  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  did  not  bring  back  a  basket  overladen  with  sug- 
gestions and  innovations.  Frankly,  I  think  the  greatest  lesson  which  the 
schoolmen  of  the  United  States  can  draw  from  the  Paris  Exposition  is 
contentment.  Pray,  do  not  misunderstand  this  word.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  have  everything  we  ought  to  have;  far  from  it.  But,  rather,  that 
there  is  little  new  in  foreign  education  that  we  need  to  have.  We  have  a 
>strong,  virile  system  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  intrenched  in 
•'the  love  of  the  people  and  built  to  meet  their  necessities.  Let  us  not 
jeopardize  it  by  introducing  those  features  adapted  to  a  state  of  society 
to  escape  which  this  country  was  founded. 

At  a  luncheon  given,  as  it  happens,  by  the  distinguished  foreign 
gentleman  who  is  to  address  you  later  in  the  week,  there  were  among  the 
guests  an  ex-minister  of  public  instruction  and  an  ex-director  of  primary 
education.  In  response  to  an  argument  put  forward,  the  latter  replied  : 
**i  object  to  the  conclusion.  In  the  United  States,  for  example  ....;" 
***Ah!"  broke  in  the  ex-minister,  "the  United  States  is  never  an  example 
in  point;  the  spirit  of  the  people  sanctions  any  advance;  their  institutions 
are  totally  different." 

This  impatient  tribute  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  situation. 


DISCUSSION 


Cloudksley  S.  H.  Brerkton,  Melton  Constable,  England. — Mr,  Chairman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  in  favor  of  the  thoroness  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  two  papers  we  have 
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just  heard  on  the  lessons  to  be  learned  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  I  find  myself,  in  fact,  so 
much  in  harmony  with  so  many  views  they  have  expressed  that  I  feel  sorely  inclined  to 
copy  the  example  of  a  speaker  who  had  once  to  follow  the  famous  orator,  Mr.  Burke. 
Despairing  of  being  able  to  improve  on  what  Mr.  Burke  had  already  said,  he  merely  rose 
and  ejaculated:  "I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."  Still,  if  I  have  no  chance  of  improving  on 
what  we  have  already  heard,  there  is  still  a  useful  r61e  open  to  me.  If  I  cannot  break 
fresh  ground,  I  can  at  least  enforce  and  indorse  the  views  which  have  been  presented 
with  such  eloquence  and  lucidity.  You  are  all  well  aware  of  the  advantage  of  a  second 
opinion  for  adding  weight  and  importance  to  a  particular  set  of  views.  My  aim,  there- 
fore, will  be  to  hammer  in  the  conclusions  already  presented. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  a  breakdown  in  the  commissariat  of  my  hotel  deprived  me  of  hear- 
ing more  than  half  of  Miss  Smith's  highly  suggestive  paper.  Yet  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  she  reached  a  profound er  point  than  that  which  she  seemed  to  me  to 
be  setting  forth  when  I  came  onto  the  platform.  If  I  understand  her  aright,  she  seemed 
to  me  to  be  defining  with  wonderful  penetration  and  felicity  the  fundamental  ideas  that 
lie  at  the  back  of  the  American,  English,  and  French  conceptions  of  education.  Here  in 
America  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  increase  the  receptivity 
of  the  child,  and  with  this  idea  in  view  everything  is  done  to  make  the  milieu  or  environ- 
ment of  the  child  as  attractive  to  him  as  possible.  You  adapt,  in  school,  the  milieu  to 
him  in  the  hope  he  will  later  on  adapt  himself  to  the  milieu.  You  are  firmly  convinced 
it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  a  child  to  the  waters  of  knowledge  to  make  him  freely  drink 
of  them,  especially  when  you  have  explained  that  they  are  really  the  waters  of  knowledge. 
In  this  optimistic  view  of  the  child,  which  consists  in  giving  him  his  head,  as  we  say  in 
England,  you  seem  to  me  to  have  been  largely  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  and 
his  favorite  theory  that  man  is  hom  fonciirement  bon,  and  only  let  his  interests  and  appe- 
tites have  full  play,  and  he  will  find  out  instinctively  the  best  road  for  himself. 

The  English  conception,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  the  more  or 
less  conscious  belief  that  education  is  the  training  of  the  will. 

The  child  is  often  set  down  alone  with  a  text-book  which  he  has  somehow  or  other 
got  to  master ;  not  infrequently  he  masters  it  badly,  yet  what  he  masters  is  his  very  own. 
The  discipline  is  often  stem.  We  see  the  word  "  must "  peeping  up  out  of  it  like  a  rock 
coming  up  to  the  surface.  But  the  seeming  harshness,  the  apparent  disregard  of  the 
child's  weakness,  has  also  its  philosophy,  even  if  it  is  often  unaware  of  it.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant ;  it  says  **  thou  shalt,  thou  must,"  because  its 
conscious  premise,  derived,  not  indeed  from  reason,  but  from  the  heart,  implies  the  postu- 
late "thou  canst." 

Different,  again,  seems  to  me  the  root-idea  of  French  education.  Here  the  appeal 
thruout  is  to  the  logical  instincts  of  the  child.  This  passionate  belief  in  an  innate  and 
perfectly  comprehensible  reason  finds  its  expression  in  the  teacher's  attitude.  His  effort 
is  to  make  things  as  clear  as  possible,  to  render  them  visible,  patent,  self-evident ;  hence 
all  his  teaching  is  cast  in  a  logical  mold ;  there  is  an  almost  mechanical  inevitableness  with 
which  one  proposition  depends  on  another.  At  first  the  pupils  seem  rather  to  copy  the" 
teacher  and  take  upon  trust  what  he  says,  but  the  innate  logical  faculty  within  soon  comes 
to  life,  and  they  begin  to  cast  their  ideas  in  a  logical  form  and  develop  them  in  a  logical 
order.  One  seems  to  see  in  them  a  sort  of  perpetual  renaissance  of  the  old  culture  —  the 
coming  to  life  of  a  culture  that  has  become  a  sort  of  second  nature  and  only  requires  the 
school  to  develop  it.  Certainly,  anyone  present  at  a  lesson  of  French  boys  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen  must  be  struck  with  their  powers  in  the  way  of  building  up  paragraphs  and, 
indeed,  whole  compositions.  This  belief  in  the  self-evidence  of  clear  ideas  clearly  pre- 
sented takes  us  surely  back  to  Descartes  and  his  restatement  of  the  foundations  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is,  indeed,  curious,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  the  French  regard  their 
so-called  self-evident  truths,  the  more  they  see  the  unity  and  oneness  of  them ;  whereas  we 
English,  the  more  we  look  into  what  we  call  self-evident,  the  less  self-evident  does  it 
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become,  because  we  begin  to  see  it  breaking  up  into  countless  and  often  discordant 
details  under  our  eyes.  The  French  mind  is  rather  synthetic,  ours  analytic.  The  French 
takes  in  the  forest ;  we  are  specialists  in  the  trees. 

There  is  also  another  point  Miss  Smith  touched  on,  to  wit,  the  reasons  why  the 
French  republic  decided  to  cast  a  sort  of  technical  net  over  the  whole  of  their  primary 
education  in  order  to  divert  the  best  of  the  elementary  children  into  trade  or  industrial 
callings.  To  her  admirable  analysis  I  will  only  add  one  further  factor.  It  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  reasons  worthy  of  mention  was  that  the  French,  like  many  other  older  countries 
in  which  national  expansion  is  slower  than  with  you,  and  the  chance  of  rising  less,  have 
already  produced,  thru  a  variety  of  reasons  not  to  be  enumerated  here,  a  literary 
proletariat  whose  tastes  have  been  sufficiently  cultivated  to  unfit  them  for  an}rthing  but 
professional  work.  To  have  directed  the  education  of  the  poorer  children  toward  these 
already  overcrowded  professions  would  have  merely  brought  them  up  to  starve  at  the 
gates  of  a  paradise  they  could  never  enter.  Success  in  professional  life  in  France  today 
demands,  as  an  almost  sine  qua  non,  the  possession  of  independent  means. 

Another  most  important  point  made  by  Miss  Smith  was  her  insistence  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  ethical  training  the  French  are  attempting  to  introduce  into  their  schools. 
The  famous  reforms  of  Jules  Ferry  are  probably  well  known  to  you.  Certainly  they  speak 
volumes  for  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  democratic  spirit  among  the  lower  orders  in 
France.  They  represent  the  reply  of  the  republic  to  the  gibe  that  she  has  changed  in 
nothing  the  physiognomy  of  France.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  are  the  true  embodiment  of 
the  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  of  the  Revolution.  Probably  the  world  has  never  witnessed 
a  more  astonishing  revolution  than  the  apparently  successful  effort  to  raise,  lift,  and  shift 
the  entire  national  education  from  a  Catholic  to  a  merely  ethical  foundation,  and  that, 
apparently,  with  no  nef  loss  to  the  education  of  the  country,  but  with  even  a  considerable 
gain.  Such  an  astonishing  feat  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  engineering  exploits  you 
sometimes  attempt  in  America,  when  you  raise  a  huge  hotel  upon  rollers  and  transfer  it 
to  a  new  basis.  Now,  this  ethical  instruction  is  merely  an  attempt  to  "  underpin  "  the  old 
structure  on  its  new  foundation,  and,  as  such,  should  have  the  sympathy  of  all. 

Before  I  sit  down  you  will,  however,  probably  expect  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
American  education.  The  last  speaker  very  justly  insisted  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
exhibiting  the  most  vital  part  of  education,  to  wit,  its  atmosphere  and  influence  on  char- 
acter. Well,  thanks  to  the  admirable  order  and  arrangement  with  which  your  educational 
exhibit  was  put  together,  it  is  probable  that  the  American  exhibit  explained  to  the  ordi- 
nary visitor  the  real  aims  and  ideals  of  the  American  schools  better  than  any  other 
exhibit.  If  you  should  ask  me  the  effect  it  produced  on  me,  I  should  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can educational  army  struck  me  as  likely  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  for  three 
reasons  that  I  consider  essential.  First,  it  enjoys  practically  unlimited  supplies.  Ameri- 
can democracy  is  ready  to  plank  down  its  last  sou  on  American  schools.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  sinews  of  war,  you  have  also  a  thoroly  effective  force  of  teachers  ready  to  go 
anywhere  and  do  anything ;  and  finally  you  have  a  leader  of  tried  and  rare  efficiency ; 
and  how  important  a  really  competent  leader  is  we  learned  to  our  cost  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  South  African  war.  In  Dr.  Harris  you  possess  the  Nestor  of  educational  leaders. 
This  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  a  humble  individual  like  myself,  but  that  of  the  whole 
of  the  international  jury  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  When  the  name  of  Dr.  Harris  was  men- 
tioned for  a  grand  prize,  it  was  voted  by  acclamation,  an  honor  accorded  to  no  other 
person,  and  only  vouchsafed  to  one  or  two  institutions. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON  A   NATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY 

WILLIAM.    R.    HARPER,    PRESIDENT    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO, 

CHAIRMAN 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education  : 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  entire 
subject  of  a  national  university  and  to  report  to  the  Council  do  now 
report,  as  follows : 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  was  authorized  by  the  Council  at 
their  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  ii,  1898,  in  the  passage  of 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Dougherty,  of  Illinois : 

Resolved^  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen,  the  majority  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Council,  who  shall  investigate  the  entire  subject  of  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university  and  report  to  the  Council. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  president  of  the  Council  subsequently  appointed  the  committee, 
as  follows : 

William  R.  Harper  (r^fl/rwflfr),  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
(now  president  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana). 

James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  professor  of  philosophy  and  education  in 
Columbia  University. 

James  H.  Canfield,  president  of  Ohio  State  University  (now  librarian 
of  Columbia  University). 

J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  educational  funds. 

Newton  C.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of  schools,  Peoria,  111. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University. 

Edmund  J.  James,  professor  of  public  administration  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  J.  Moses,  professor  of  history  and  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  California. 

J.  G.  ScHURMAN,  president  of  Cornell  University. 

F.  Louis  SoLDAN,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  L.  Wilson,  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

MEETINGS 

The  committee  have  held  three  protracted  meetings :  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  November  2,  3,  and  4,   1899;  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  February 
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26,  27,  and  28,  1900;  and  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  May  23  and  24, 
1901.  The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  attended  by  all  the  mem- 
bers except  Messrs.  Angell,  James  (absent  in  Europe),  and  Moses.  The 
second  meeting  was  attended  by  Messrs.  Harper,  Alderman,  Butler, 
Dougherty,  Draper,  Eliot,  and  Soldan.  The  third  meeting  was  attended 
by  Messrs.  Harper,  Butler,  Canfield,  Dougherty,  Draper,  Eliot,  and  Max- 
well. 

Mr.  Moses  has  been  absent  from  the  country  on  public  business,  and 
so  has  been  prevented  from  sharing  in  any  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Wilson's  untimely  death  in  1900  deprived  the  committee 
of  the  benefit  of  his  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

PRELIMINARY    INQUIRIES 

Before  the  committee  came  together  for  the  first  time,  individual 
members  had,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  undertaken  to  prepare 
reports  upon  special  phases  of  the  subject  referred  to  the  committee,  with 
a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  their  more  intelligent  consideration  and 
discussion.  The  reports  so  prepared  included  one  by  Mr.  James,  on  the 
constitutionality  of  a  national  university  (printed  in  the  Educational 
Review,  Vol.  XVHI,  pp.  451-66,  December,  1899);  one  by  Mr.  Can- 
field,  on  past  efforts  to  establish  a  national  university  and  the  reasons 
for  their  failure ;  two  by  Mr.  Butler,  on  bills  to  establish  a  national  uni- 
versity pending  before  the  Congress,  and  on  the  history  of  any  funds  and 
bequests  toward  the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  respectively ; 
one  by  Mr.  Harper,  on  the  steps  taken  by  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  to  secure  provision  for  further  study 
in  the  government  departments  at  Washington  by  graduates  of  those 
institutions;  two  by  Mr.  Eliot,  on  the  existing  educational  agencies  at 
Washington  which  might  be  affected  by  any  scheme  for  a  national  univer- 
sity, and  on  the  number,  variety,  extent,  and  character  of  the.  scientific  or 
technical  departments  of  governmental  work  which  might  properly  be 
included  in  any  scheme  for  a  national  university,  respectively;  one  by 
Mr.  Angell,  on  the  probable  attitude  of  the  principal  universities  of  the 
country  toward  the  project  to  establish  a  national  university ;  and  one  by 
Mr.  Maxwell,  on  existing  organizations  which  are  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university. 

QUESTIONS    STATED 

With  the  information  contained  in  these  reports  before  them,  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  questions : 

1.  Should  there  be  established  a  statutory  university  of  the  United 
States  ? 

2.  {a)  If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  how  should 
such  university  be  established  and  governed,  and  what  should  be  its  scope 
and  functions  ? 
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{If)  If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  should  the  Con- 
gress be  asked  to  place  the  educational  facilities  of  the  government 
departments  at  the  disposal  of  a  non-governmental  institution  ? 

3.  If  the  question  2  (^)  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  should  a  plan 
be  devised  by  which,  thru  the  co-operation  of  several  institutions,  such  a 
non -govern mental  institution  might  be  established  and  maintained  at 
Washington,  this  to  involve  its  incorporation  and  governmental  aid  ? 

ARGUMENT    FOR    A    NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY 

In  considering  the  first  question,  the  committee  took  into  careful 
consideration  the  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  a  statutory  univer- 
sity of  the  United  States,  which  is  usually  presented  in  the  following 
form : 

1.  Such  a  university  is  needed  to  complete  and  to  crown  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Such  a  university  is  needed  to  supplement  the  resources  of  exist- 
ing institutions  and  to  offer  opportunities  for  more  advanced  inves- 
tigation and  research  than  are  now  offered  by  the  universities  of  the 
country. 

3.  Such  a  university  was  urged  by  Washington,  and  has  been  urged 
by  many  eminent  statesmen  since  the  foundation  of  the  government,  as 
desirable  and  necessary. 

4.  Such  a  university  is  needed  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  scientific 
work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  several  government  departments  at 
Washington,  and  to  put  that  work  at  the  disposal  of  advanced  and  ade- 
quately trained  students. 

CRITICISM    OF   THIS    ARGUMENT 

Waiving  all  questions  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  university  of  the  United  States,  which  power  is  held  by  Mr. 
James,  in  the  report  above  referred  to  (see  p.  458),  to  be  fully  established, 
the  fourfold  argument  in  favor  of  a  national  university  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  and  comments : 

I.  There  is  no  educational  system  of  the  United  States  in  the  formal 
and  legal  sense  in  which  there  is  an  educational  system  of  each  of  the 
several  states,  and  therefore  the  contention  that  there  should  be  a  national 
university  to  serve  the  nation  as  each  of  the  state  universities  serves  its 
state  and  the  state  educational  system,  rests  upon  a  false  analogy.  In  a 
general  and  popular  sense  there  is  undoubtedly  an  American  educational 
system,  but  it  consists  of  institutions  of  three  different  types : 

A.  Those  which  the  state  establishes  and  maintains,  such  as  the  public 
schools  and  the  state  universities. 

B.  Those  which  the  state  authorizes,  such  as  school  and  university 
corporations,  private  or  semi-public  in  character,  which  gain  their  powers 
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and  privileges  by  charter,  and  which  are  often  exempt  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  taxation. 

C.  Those  which  the  state  permits,  such  as  private-venture  (unincor- 
porated) educational  undertakings  of  various  kinds. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  in  a  true  sense  national,  in  that  it  reflects  and 
represents  in  part  the  way  which  the  American  people  have  followed  in 
providing  general  education.  No  inventory  of  the  nation's  educational 
activity  is  complete  that  does  not  include  them  all.  *  There  are  in  existence 
at  the  present  time  a  group  of  truly  national  universities,  some  of  them 
of  the  state-authorized  and  some  of  the  state-supported  type,  and  in  them 
the  national  ideals  and  the  national  temper  are  as  truly  revealed  and 
realized  as  are  those  of  Germany  in  Berlin  and  in  Leipzig,  those  of  Eng- 
land in  Oxford  and  in  Cambridge,  and  those  of  France  in  Paris  and  in 
Montpellier.  The  argument  for  a  statutory  national  university  based 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  now  no  national  university  in  existence 
is  only  formally  true ;  in  fact  it  is  without  foundation. 

2.  The  argument  that  a  statutory  national  university  is  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  resources  of  existing  institutions  is  based  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  facts.  No  one  of  the  world's  universities  can  possibly  be 
supreme  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  activity;  a  statutory  university 
of  the  United  States  could  not  be  so.  Conditions  of  time,  place,  special 
equipment,  and  of  individual  scholarship  all  tend  to  make  one  university 
stronger  in  some  one  field  of  investigation  than  in  others  and  to  render 
it  as  unwise  as  it  is  impracticable  for  any  one  university  to  set  before 
itself  the  hope  of  excelling  in  every  branch  of  scholarship.  The  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States  now  offer  ample  opportunities  for  the  most 
advanced  research,  and  these  opportunities  in  many  departments  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  students  wishing  to  avail  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  university  which  should  aim  to  hold  mature  and  highly 
trained  men  indefinitely  in  the  stage  of  learning  without  either  producing 
or  teaching  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  the  national  life  and  character. 
The  period  of  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  life  is  already  unduly 
prolonged. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  several  passages  in  the  speeches  and  writ- 
ings of  Washington  that  relate  to  a  national  university  discloses  the  facts 
that  the  evil  against  which  he  wished  a  national  university  to  guard  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  possible,  and  that  his  plans  and  hopes  have  been 
realized  with  a  completeness  of  which  he  never  dreamed  by  the  univer- 
sities which  have  grown  up  in  the  United  States.  Washington's  fear  was 
that  the  youth  of  America,  being  forced  to  obtain  their  higher  education 
in  Europe,  would  not  '*  escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles 
unfavorable  to  republican  government."  Obviously  this  fear  has  been 
utterly  dispelled,  and  the  universities  that  exist  are  far  more  complete 
and  far  more  advanced  than  anything  that  could  have  been  foreseen  a 
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century  ago.     There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  force  in  this  phase  of 
the  argument  for  a  statutory  university  at  Washington. 

4.  That  there  are  important  opportunities  for  research  of  various 
kinds  in  connection  with  the  government  laboratories  and  collections  at 
Washington  is  certain,  and  that  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  these 
opportunities  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  This  desire  is  confessed  by  the  Con- 
gress itself  in  the  joint  resolution  of  April  12,  1892,  to  be  referred  to  more 
fully  hereafter,  and  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  directors  of  the  scientific 
work  of  the  government.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  only  way, 
or  indeed  the  best  way,  to  make  use  of  these  opportunities  is  thru  the 
creation  of  a  statutory,  degree-conferring  university.  The  objections  to 
such  an  institution  far  outweigh  any  possible  advantages  which  might 
follow  from  its  establishment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  fully  effective 
the  existing  opportunities  for  higher  instruction  and  research  in  connection 
with  the  government  service,  especially  as  it  is  possible  to  make  these 
opportunities  fully  effective  in  what  is  in  our  judgment  a  simpler  and  a 
better  way. 

DECLARATION    OF   THE    COMMITTEE 

The  committee,  therefore,  by  unanimous  vote  —  twelve  members  being 
present  and  voting  —  adopted  the  following  declaration  on  November  3, 
1899  : 

1.  //  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  encourage  and  aid,  but  not  to  control,  the  educational  instrumentalities 
of  the  country. 

2.  No  one  of  the  bills  heretofore  brought  before  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  incorporation  of  a  national  university  at  Washington  commends  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  this  committee  as  a  practicable  measure. 

3.  The  government  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  at  the  capital  a  univer- 
sity in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

In  this  declaration  the  committee  answered  in  the  negative  the  first 
question  under  consideration,  namely  :  Should  there  be  established  a 
statutory  university  of  the  United  States  ? 

ALTERNATIVE    PLANS 

The  second  question  before  the  committee  was  :  Should  the  Congress 
be  asked  to  place  the  educational  facilities  of  the  government  departments 
at  the  disposal  of  a  non-governmental  institution? 

It  appears  from  the  public  record  that  the  Congress  has  already  done 
this.  There  are  two  expressions  of  the  will  and  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  matter. 

The  first  is  contained  in  the  joint  resolution,  approved  April  12,  1892, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Joint  resolution  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  institutions  of 
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learning  at  the  national  capital  by  defining  the  policy  of  the  government  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  its  literary  and  scientific  collections  by  students  : 

Whereas,  Large  collections  illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  facili- 
tating literary  and  scientific  research,  have  been  accumulated  by  the  action  of  Congress 
through  a  series  of  years  at  the  national  capital ;  and 

Whereas,  It  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  government  thereby  to  promote  research 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  is  now  the  settled  policy  and  present  practice  of 
those  charged  with  the  care  of  these  collections  specially  to  encourage  students  who  devote 
their  time  to  the  investigation  and  study  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  by  allowing  to  them 
all  proper  use  thereof ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  represented  that  the  enumeration  of  these  facilities  and  the  formal 
statement  of  this  policy  will  encourage  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  institutions 
of  learning  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  promote  the  work  of  education  by  attracting 
students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  aforesaid  under  the  direction  of  competent 
instructors;  therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  H<mse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  facilities  for  research  and  illustration  in  the  following  and 
any  other  governmental  collections  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  established  in  the  city 
of  Washington  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  shall  be  accessible,  under  such  rules  and 
restrictions  as  the  officers  in  charge  of  each  collection  may  prescribe,  subject  to  such 
authority  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  by  law,  to  the  scientific  investigators 
and  to  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  education  now  incorporated  or  hereafter  to 
be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Congress  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  wit : 

One.  Of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Two.  Of  the  National  Museum. 
Three.  Of  the  Patent  Office. 
Four.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Five.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Six.  Of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 
Seven.  Of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Eight.  Of  the  Fish  Commission. 
Nine.  Of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
Ten.  Of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Eleven.  Of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Twelve.  Of  the  Naval  Observatory. 
Approved,  April  12,  1892. 

The  second  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the  general 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress,  and  approved  March  3,  1901 : 

That  facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  government  departments,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  National  Museum,  the  Zoological  Park,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
the  Fish  Commission,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  similar  institutions  hereafter  estab- 
lished, shalt  be  afforded  to  scientific  investigators  and  to  duly  qualified  individuals, 
students,  and  graduates  of  institutions  of  learning  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  as 
well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  the  heads  of  the 
departments  and  bureaus  mentioned  may  prescribe. 

The  joint  resolution  of  April  12,  1892,  placed  the  governmental 
facilities  for  research  at  the  disposal  of  duly  qualified  students  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  at  Washington,  D.  C.     The  law  of  March  3,  1901, 
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extends  the  same  privilege  to  duly  qualified  students  or  graduates  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  wherever  they  may  be  situated  thruout  the  United 
States. 

Lt  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  has  already  taken  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  make  possible  all  that  is  desired  in  this  connection,  and  it 
only  remains  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  advanced  students  who  wish 
to  avail  of  the  opportunities  offered  may  be  given  such  systematic  infor- 
mation, direction,  and  oversight  as  they  may  need  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  studies  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  order  that  such  official  records 
of  their  work  at  Washington  may  be  kept  as  will  justify  the  several  uni- 
versities of  the  country  in  recognizing  the  period  spent  in  study  and 
investigation  at  Washington  in  passing  upon  their  qualifications  as  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  academic  degrees. 

A    NON-GOVERNMENTAL    INSTITUTION    AT    WASHINGTON 

The  remaining  question  before  the  committee  for  consideration  was, 
then,  this  :  Should  a  plan  be  devised  by  which,  thru  the  co- operation  of 
several  institutions,  such  a  non-governmental  institution  should  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  at  Washington,  this  to  involve  its  incorporation 
and  governmental  aid  ? 

The  subject  of  the  best  form  of  organization  for  such  an  institution 
and  of  its  precise  relations  to  the  government  has  been  given  prolonged 
consideration.  Advice  and  suggestion  have  been  sought  from  the  heads 
of  the  several  scientific  bureaus  at  Washington,  from  the  representatives 
of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
from  the  presidents  of  the  state  universities  and  land-grant  colleges,  and 
from  many  others  believed  or  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  question. 
It  seemed  at  first  as  if  a  solution  might  be  found  thru  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  that  it  might  most  wisely  undertake  the  advisory  and 
supervisory  functions  for  which  provision  was  to  be  made.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  however,  did  not  view  the  suggestion 
with  favor,  and,  in  addition,  they  were  doubtful  of  their  legal  capacity  to 
perform  such  functions.  Another  objection  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  restricts  itself  to  the  field  of  the  natural 
sciences,  whereas  students  of  history,  political  economy,  and  philology 
are  also  to  be  provided  for. 

An  alternative  suggestion  was  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  be 
asked  to  assume  executive  control  of  the  proposed  student  body.  On 
reflection,  however,  it  appeared  that  this  would  require  far-reaching 
amendments  to  the  law  governing  the  bureau,  that  these  might  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  obtain,  and  that  the  matter  might  become  compli- 
cated with  wholly  extraneous  considerations  relating  to  the  status  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  extension  of  its  authority  in  other  direc- 
tions. 
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It  has,  therefore,  seemed  best  to  the  committee  not  to  propose  either 
of  the  plans  above  mentioned. 

The  committee  have  been  advised,  however,  of  a  plan  for  a  non- 
governmental institution  at  Washington,  which  may  be  able  to  supply  all 
that  is  desired.  This  plan  is  the  outcome  of  action  taken  by  the  Wash- 
ington Academy  of  Sciences  and  by  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Association. 

WASHINGTON   ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES 

The  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  includes  in  its  membership  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the 
government.  It  was  organized  in  1898  and  grew  out  of  the  affiliation 
which  had  previously  existed  between  the  local  scientific  societies.  It 
is  an  incorporated  body  having  for  its  main  object  to  bring  within  a  single 
organization  the  representatives  of  the  varied  scientific  work  being  carried 
on  at  the  capital.  The  academy  has  power  to  acquire  and  to  hold  real 
estate,  to  publish,  to  conduct,  or  to  assist  investigation  in  any  department 
of  science,  to  maintain  a  library,  and  in  general  to  transact  any  business 
pertinent  to  an  academy  of  sciences.  The  list  of  members,  resident  and 
non-resident,  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  shows  that  it  is 
national  in  its  scope  and  influence,  and  that  representatives  of  philoso- 
phy, history,  education,  and  political  economy  are  included. 

GEORGE   WASHINGTON    MEMORIAL    ASSOCIATION 

The  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  is  an  organization  of 
women,  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1898,  "to  advance 
and  secure  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  a  univer- 
sity, for  the  purposes,  and  with  the  objects,  substantially  as  contemplated 
and  set  forth  in,  and  by,  the  last  will  of  George  Washington,  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of  the  said  United  States,  and 
to  this  end  to  collect,  take,  and  hold  moneys,  gifts,  and  endowments,  to 
take  and  to  hold  by  purchase,  donations,  or  devise,  real  estate,  to  erect 
and  furnish  buildings  to  be  used  by  said  university,  when  legally  estab- 
lished," and  so  forth. 

In  the  year  1901  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Association  was  amended  in  due  legal  form,  and  all 
mention  of  a  university  was  omitted  from  the  statement  of  its  purposes. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  now  declared  to  be  "to  aid  in  securing 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  increase  of  opportunities  for  higher 
education,  as  recommended  by  George  Washington,  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  his  various  messages  to  Congress,  nota- 
bly in  the  first,  in  favor  of  *the  promotion  of  science  and  literature,' 
and  substantially  as  contemplated  and  set  forth  in  the  last  will  of  George 
Washington,  and  by  and  through  such  other  plans  and  methods  as  may 
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be  necessary  and  suitable  for  the  objects  and  purposes  herein  set  forth, 
and  to  this  end  to  collect,  take,  and  hold  moneys,  gifts,  and  endowments ; 
to  take  by  purchase,  donation,  or  devise,  real  estate,  and  hold  the  same ; 
to  erect  and  furnish  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth ;  and,  when  necessary  for  the  said  purposes,  to  sell,  convey,  mort- 
gage, and  exchange  any  real  and  personal  estate  which  the  association 
may  hold,  and  to  do  any  and  all  things  which  may  lawfully  be  done  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  corporation." 

ACTION    OF   THESE    ORGANIZATIONS 

It  appears  that  action  has  been  taken  by  these  organizations —  by  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  former  on  February  26,  1901,  and  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  latter  on  March  13,  1901 — which  brings  the 
support  of  each  to  a  plan  for  an  institution  of  the  type  which  has  been 
discussed  above.  Both  organizations  have  agreed  to  co-operate  to  found 
an  institution  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as  a  memorial  to  George  Wash- 
ington, which  shall  be  maintained  to  promote  the  advanced  study  of  the 
sciences  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  which  shall  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  and  the  intent  of  the  joint  resolution  of  April  12,  1892,  and  of 
the  law  of  March  3,  1901. 

WASHINGTON    MEMORIAL    INSTITUTION 

On  May  17,  1901,  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  signed  by  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity ;  Charlotte  Everett  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Oeorge  Washington 
Memorial  Association ;  C.  Hart  Merriam,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bio- 
logical Survey;  George  M.  Sternberg,  surgeon-general.  United  States 
army ;  Charles  D.  Wolcott,  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey; and  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  commissioner  of  labor,  as 

follows : 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION 

We,  the  undersigned,  persons  of  full  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
majority  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  desirous  to  establish 
and  maintain,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  an  institution  in  memory  of  George  Washing- 
ton for  promoting  science  and  literature,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  as  a  body  cor- 
porate, for  said  purpose,  under  the  general  incorporation  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  we  do  hereby  certify  in  pursu- 
ance of  said  acts  as  follows  : 

1.  The  name  or  title  by  which  such  institution  shall  be  known  in  law  is  the  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Institution. 

2.  The  term  for  which  said  institution  is  organized  is  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years. 

3.  The  particular  business  and  objects  of  the  institution  are :  to  create  a  memorial  to 
George  Washington ;  to  promote  science  and  literature ;  to  provide  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  higher  learning ;  and  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  the  scientific  and  other 
resources  of  the  government  for  purposes  of  research  and  higher  education. 

4.  The  number  of  its  trustees  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence  shall  be  fifteen. 

Steps  are  to  be  taken  at  once  by  these  incorporators  to  organize  the 
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institution,  as  described,  and  to  select  a  body  of  trustees  which  shall  be 
efficient  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  representative  of  a  variety  of  scientific  and 
educational  interests. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    INSTITUTION    PROPOSED 

Concerning  the  proposed  institution,  we  assume : 

1.  That  it  will  be  independent  of  government  support  or  control,  as 
it  will  also  be  independent  of  the  support  or  control  of  existing  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  might  well  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  those  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  increase,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  increasing,  the  endowment  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  That  its  objects  will  be : 

{a)  To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  scientific  and  other  resources  of  the 
government  for  research. 

{b)  To  co-operate  with  universities,  colleges,  and  individuals  in  secur- 
ing to  properly  qualified  persons  opportunities  for  advanced  study  and 
research  now  obtainable  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  Washington  and  not 
at  all  elsewhere. 

3.  That  its  oversight  and  control  will  be  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
and  officers  representing  the  educational  experience  and  ideals  of  the 
existing  institutions  for  higher  education. 

4.  That  the  arrangements  between  the  student  body  and  the  several 
governmental  bureaus  will  be  made,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  trus- 
tees, in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Congress.  It  is  expected  that  the  government 
officials  will  advise  rather  than  instruct  the  students  assigned  to  them. 

5.  That  the  sole  test  of  admission  to  the  privileges  which  the  institu- 
tion offers  will  be  merit  and  proficiency,  to  be  ascertained  in  such  way  as 
the  trustees  shall  provide. 

6.  That  students  coming  from  universities  and  colleges  for  a  period 
of  study  or  investigation  at  Washington  will,  upon  request,  be  given 
appropriate  credentials,  on  completing  their  work,  for  presentation  to  the 
institution  from  which  they  seek  a  degree. 

7.  That  students  working  in  government  laboratories  or  collections 
will  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  there  prevailing. 

8.  That,  if  successfully  carried  out,  this  plan  will  provide  a  body  of 
trained  students,  ready  for  expert  work,  many  of  whom  might  enter  the 
government  service,  while  others  would  become  instructors  in  institutions 
of  learning  or  be  engaged  as  experts  in  a  private  capacity. 

PROVISION    FOR    STUDENTS 

The  departments  or  subjects  in  which  graduate  students  could  be 
received,  and  the  provision  that  could  be  made  for  them  at  present,  are 
unofficially  estimated  to  be  as  follows : 
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1.  Animal  industry 

2.  Anthropology  and  ethnology 

3.  Astronomy 

4.  Botany 

5.  Cartography 

6.  Chemistry 

7.  Forestry 

8.  Geology 

9.  History  (Library  of  Congress) 

ID.  History  and  diplomacy  (State  Department) 

1 1.  Hydrography 

12.  Library  administration  and  methods  (Library  of 

Congress) 

13.  Magnetism 

14.  Meteorology 

15.  Mineral  resources 

16.  Palaeontology .... 

17.  Physics 

18.  Standards  (Bureau  of) 

19.  Statistics 

20.  Tides 

21.  Topography 

22.  Zoology 7 .": . 


Possible 

Maximum  Numbbr 

Instructors 

OF  Students 

10 

25 

4 

13 

3 

8 

II 

25 

2 

5 

6 

10 

10 

20 

10 

17 

5 

ID 

I 

5 

5 

10 

5 

15 

I 

2 

5 

15 

2 

5 

5 

7 

2 

3 

Now  being 

organized 

2 

5 

I 

2 

10 

20 

34 

50 

134 

272 

ACTION    OF  COMMITTEE 

The  committee  have  adopted  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved^  That  we  approve  the  plan  for  a  non -govern mental  institu- 
tion, known  as  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  to  be  established 
and  maintained  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
the  study  of  science  and  the  liberal  arts  at  the  national  capital,  and  of 
exercising  systematic  oversight  of  the  advanced  study  and  investigation 
to  be  carried  on  by  duly  qualified  students  in  the  governmental  labora- 
tories and  collections,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1892,  and  those  of  the  act  of  March 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Council  of  Education  adopt  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  authorized  by  resolution 
of  July  II,  1898,  to  investigate  the  entire  subject  of  a  national  university 
be  received,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

William  R.  Harper, 

Chair  matt . 
Edwin  A.  Alderman. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
James  H.  Canfield. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

Note. —  Mr.  Edmund  J.  James  was  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee, 
and  declines  to  sign  the  report. 


Newton  C.  Dougherty. 
Andrew  S.  Draper. 
Charles  W.  Eliot. 
William  H.  Maxwell. 
J.  G.  Schurman. 
F.  Louis  Soldan. 
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DISCUSSION' 

President  James  H.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado  said  in  substance: 
There  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  relation  between  the  stages  of  progress  and  findings 
of  this  committee  and  the  activities  of  the  promoters  of  the  so-called  Washington  Memo- 
rial Institution.  I  fear  that  the  committee,  or  members  thereof,  in  their  zeal  to  carry  out 
the  view  embodied  in  this  report,  have  gone  far  in  attempting  to  predetermine  results 
before  making  the  report  to  the  body  that  appointed  them.  Under  the  head  "Declara- 
tion of  the  Committee,"  it  is  seen  that  at  their  first  meeting  they,  by  resolution,  gave  their 
judgment  upon  the  real  question  referred  to  them.  This  resolution  was  given  to  the 
country,  virtually  in  the  name  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  a  time  when  a 
bill  for  a  national  university  was  likely  to  receive  favorable  consideration  in  Congress. 
Instead  of  making  their  adverse  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  some 
months  later  in  Charleston,  they,  thru  their  chairman  and  secretary,  made  an  informal 
report  at  that  time  to  the  effect  that  they  had  reached  no  final  conclusions  and  were  still 
investigating  with  open  minds.  The  question  as  to  why,  then,  they  had  at  their  first 
meeting  decided  the  question  at  issue  and  immediately  made  it  public  was  not  answered. 
Just  before  this,  1 901,  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  press  of  the 
country  not  only  made  known  that  the  report  is  adverse  to  the  scheme  of  a  national 
university,  but  also  at  the  same  time  announced  that  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution 
was  founded.  Before  the  report  is  made  we  find  the  names  of  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  this  committee  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  institution.  It  seems  as  tho  it  were 
intended  to  leave  the  Council  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  t 
together  with  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution.  I  say  again  it  appears  that  the 
committee  in  its  zeal  has  gone  far  to  realize  the  plan  recommended  before  making  the 
report. 

Under  the  head  "  Preliminary  Inquiries  "  are  many  interesting  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion. We  could  wish  that  the  results  of  investigation  had  been  given  us  as  a  part  of  the 
report. 

The  "Argument  for  a  National  University,"  I  think,  is  not  fully  and  adequately 
stated.  Professor  Giddings,  in  his  work  on  sociology,  enumerates  twelve  modes  of 
equality  necessary  to  a  successful  democracy,  and  he  says  that  only  by  a  thoroly  organized 
and  successful  public-school  system  can  a  sense  of  the  equalities  be  instilled.  He  might 
have  included  state  universities  and  a  national  university.  There  are  problems  of  democ- 
racy, serious  ones,  and  our  colleges  have  not  yet  done  their  full  work  in  helping  solve 
them.  While  our  state  universities  have  not  yet  done  all  that  should  be  expected  of 
them,  I  believe  they  are  doing  mor^  than  other  institutions  in  making  citizens  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  a  ready  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  all 
classes  of  society.  A  national  university,  in  touch  with  the  people,  supported  by  public 
funds,  would  give  the  professors  and  students  therein  a  truer  sense  of  true  Americanism 
than  could  be  developed  in  any  other  relation.  It  would  serve  to  make  the  brightest  and 
most  progressive  minds  of  the  world  leaders  in  bringing  the  people  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  ideals.  It  would  pay  to  maintain  a  national  university  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
give  our  representatives  in  Congress  other  interests  than  commercialism  and  politics.  In 
founding  and  upbuilding  a  national  university  they  would  devote  themselves  to  an  ideal 
interest  ideally.  Its  idealizing  influence  would  be  at  the  center  of  the  governmental  life 
of  democracy.  Its  effect  upon  the  nation  in  the  course  of  a  century,  I  believe,  would  be 
marvelous.  Scholars,  assembled  in  a  national  institution  of  learning  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  all  countries  of4he  world,  would  carry  to  the  comers  of  the  earth 
American  ideas,  ideas  puriHed  by  their  very  means.  Our  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World  would  then  have  a  true  significance. 

X  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  report  of  this  discussion  does  not  include  all  of  the  wpcAien* — Eorroa. 
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The  above  are  two  additional  arguments  for  a  national  university.  Moreover,  I  am 
confident  the  great  mass  of  public  educators  and  of  all  thoughtful  Americans  believe  in 
a  national  university.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  project  has  been  before  the 
people  and  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  eminent  men.  The  National  Educational 
Association  in  the  seventies  unanimously  and  repeatedly  affirmed  its  belief  in  a  national 
university.  There  has  existed  for  years  a  National  Committee  of  Four  Hundred  to 
promote  its  establishment.  This  committee  has  an  executive  council  of  fifteen  members, 
all  eminent  men  in  the  history  and  affairs  of  the  nation,  who,  with  remarkable  zeal,  have 
devoted  time  and  study  and  active  effort  to  the  problem.  Ex-Governor  John  W.  Hoyt, 
the  secretary  of  the  executive  council,  with  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  see  an 
institution  that  would  help  the  nation,  without  hope  or  desire  of  reward,  has  spent  years 
of  his  time  and  energy  in  promoting  the  cause.  The  pity  is  that  the  National  Educational 
Association,  in  addition  to  expressing  its  belief  in  a  national  university,  did  not  appoint 
an  active  committee  to  aid  the  cause,  and  provide  the  committee  with  necessary  funds. 

I  wrote  recently  to  all  the  state  universities,  asking  for  latest  views  regarding  a 
national  university.  Up  to  date  I  have  received  eighteen  replies,  and  all  but  one  are 
favorable  to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  university  conducted  and  supported  by  the  government. 
One  of  them  says :  *'  I  do  not  urge  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  in  the  interest 
of  the  further  development  of  our  resources,  of  more  commercialism,  or  for  any  other 
material  reason,  but  purely  in  the  interests  of  common  democracy."  Another  says :  "If 
we  agree  that  a  higher  public-school  system  is  necessary,  with  its  early  response  to  public 
sentiment,  we  must  for  that  very  reason  concede  that  the  old  endowed  institutions,  which 
do  not  rapidly  respond  to  public  sentiment,  are  also  a  necessity  to  ofiFset  too  rapid  a 
change  in  public  thought.  In  other  words,  both  are  necessary,  but  the  enormous  wealth 
and  endowment  of  the  conservative  class  should  be  met  by  advancement  along  the  lines 
of  improvement  in  the  responsive  class.  This  can  be  met  only  thru  the  creation  of  a 
national  university." 

I  also  wrote  to  the  members  of  the  executive  council.  These  men  are  widely 
scattered,  and  I  have  heard,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  only  six.  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles  writes  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  university  idea.  He  also  says :  "  There  has 
been  no  valid  room  for  other  than  affirmative  views,  and  there  can  be  none."  Ambassador 
Andrew  D.  White  reaffirms  his  views  so  often  strongly  expressed.  Ex-Minister  John  A. 
Kasson  offers  a  convincing  affirmative  argument.  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  heard  from 
only  indirectly,  raises  a  practical  point,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  Professor  Simon 
Newcombsays:  "So  far  as  what  I  should  desire  to  see,  my  views  remain  unchanged." 
He,  however,  expresses  fear  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  Ex-Senator  George  F. 
Edmunds  writes  a  full  expression  of  his  views.  Among  other  things  he  says :  '*  Such  an 
institution,  being  purely  non-sectarian,  and  differing  in  this  respect  from  other  powerful 
institution^  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  can  have  a  vast  influence  in  preserving  the 
fundamental  principles  of  liberty  of  thought  and  action  under  equal  law.  I  am  confident 
that  when  the  subject  is  considered  broadly,  success  will  easily  be  obtained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  which,  in  the  main,  I  cannot  but  think,  arises  from  selfish  interests." 
More  than  one  of  these  men  express  in  substance  this  thought,  quoted  from  one  of  the 
letters:  "These  considerations  make  all  opposition  based  on  local  and  denominational 
selfishness  so  unworthy  that  they  should  not  for  a  moment  weigh  with  a  patriotie  people 
or  their  honored  representatives  in  the  American  Congress."  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  in 
an  article  first  published  in  1889,  but  revised  and  republished  in  1900,  offers  strong 
arguments.  He  believes  a  national  university  would  have  an  influence  in  uniting  all 
sections  of  the  country;  that  it  would  become  the  equal  of  Berlin ;  that  it  would  in  every 
way  supplement  and  aid  existing  universities ;  that  the  influence  of  such  an  institution 
upon  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  would  be  most  salutary.  President  Jordan  of  Stanford 
has  an  article  in  the  Porum^  1897.  He  refers  to  the  influence  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
upon  Germany,  and  urges  the  need  of  a  national   university   for  the   United   States. 
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Further  on  he  says :  "  It  is  not  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  are  to  be  met 
by  a  university  of  the  United  States.  The  local  needs  are  well  supplied  already.  It  is 
the  need  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  nation  alone,  but  of  the  world.  A  great  university 
in  America  would  be  a  school  for  the  study  of  civic  freedom.  A  great  university  at  the 
capital  of  the  republic  would  attract  the  free -minded  of  all  the  earth.  It  would  draw 
men  of  all  lands  to  the  study  of  democracy.  It  would  tend  to  make  the  workings  of 
democracy  worthy  of  respectful  study."  He  further  says:  **If  a  national  university  is  a 
national  need,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  meet  and  satisfy  it.  No  other  power  can  do 
it.  As  well  ask  wealthy  manufacturers  or  wealthy  churches  to  endow  and  support  our 
supreme  court  of  law  as  to  endow  and  support  our  supreme  university.  They  cannot  do  it ; 
they  will  not  do  it ;  and,  as  free  men,  we  would  not  have  them  do  it  if  they  would.  A 
university  bears  the  stamp  of  its  origin.  Whatever  its  origin,  the  university  ennobles  it. 
But  a  national  university  must  spring  from  the  people.  It  must  be  paid  for  by  them ;  and 
it  must  have  its  final  justification  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation.  Whatever  institutions 
the  people  need,  the  people  must  create  and  control.  That  this  can  be  done  wisely  is  no 
matter  of  theory.  With  all  their  mistakes  and  crudities,  the  state  universities  of  this  country 
constitute  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  our  whole  educational  system.  Doubtless  the  weak- 
ness and  folly  of  the  people  have  affected  them  injuriously  from  time  to  time.  This  is  not 
the  point.  We  must  think  of  the  effect  they  have  had  in  curing  the  people  of  weakness  and 
folly."  He  closes  thus :  "  There  is  no  instrument  of  political,  social,  or  administrative 
reform  to  be  compared  with  the  influence  of  a  national  university." 

As  to  the  ''Criticism  of  This  Argument,"  it  appears  to  me  not  strong,  (i)  We  do  not 
emphasize  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  case  rests  on  its  independent  merits.  (2) 
Our  proposition  is  that  a  national  university  shall  be  more  adequate  than  any  other  can 
possibly  be  made.  (3)  Anyone  acquainted  with  Washington's  writings  upon  the  subject 
knows  that  the  reason  emphasized  in  paragraph  3  is  not  the  only  one  he  urged.  More- 
over, since  his  day  the  reasons  for  a  national  university  have  expanded  and  are  more 
clearly  seen.  (4)  We  also  desire  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  at  Wash- 
ington, but  we  shall  try  to  show  that  the  scheme  advocated  by  the  committee  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  university. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  note  that  without  question  influences  representing  some  religious 
denominations  are  actively  hostile  to  a  national  university.  While  I  stand  firmly  for  all 
that  the  churches  truly  represent,  I  feel  keenly  that  this  mistaken  zeal  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

Noting  the  history  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association,  it  appears  that 
it  has  been  captured  by  those  opposed  to  the  university  idea,  together  with  its  funds  raised 
"  to  advance  and  secure  the  establishment  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  a  university,"  etc. 

Under  "  Characteristics  of  the  Institution  Proposed  "  we  see  that  the  Memorial  Insti- 
tution is  to  be  "  independent  of  government  support  or  control."  In  other  words,  another 
private  institution  has  been  founded  in  Washington  with  which  we,  of  course,  have  nothing 
to  do.  Should  the  government  allow  its  facilities  to  be  used  under  the  advice  of  a  private 
body  not  responsible  to  the  government  ? 

Now  we  come  to  the  scheme  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution.  By  the  report 
of  the  committee  there  are  272  units  of  possibility  for  special  investigation  in  the  govern- 
ment institutions  and  departments  in  Washington,  provided  each  student  takes  but  one 
subject.  If  each  takes  two  or  three  subjects,  the  number  of  students  is  reduced  to  about 
one  hundred.  A  member  of  the  committee  has  said  there  are  not  opportunities  for  fifty 
students.  The  scheme  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution  is  not  adequate.  I  believe 
it  is  not  intended  seriously,  except  by  the  enemies  of  a  national  university,  to  prevent  its 
establishment.  Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian,  points  out  that  the  laboratories 
in  the  government  institutions  and  departments  are  not  adequate  for  a  large  number  of 
student  investigators ;  neither  could  time  be  given  to  needful  instruction.  We  can  draw 
the  inference  that  there  must  be  a  genuine  university,  with  professors  and  full  equipment, 
before  students  can  make  use  of  the  splendid  opportunities  in  Washington  owned  by  the 
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government  This  Memorial  Institution  plan  is  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  shadow  of  a 
university.  The  problem  remains  where  it  was  before,  to  be  solved  by  the  friends,  in  this 
association  and  elsewhere,  of  a  national  university.  I  mean  by  a  national  university  a 
great  post-graduate  institution  —  a  greater  than  Berlin  —  wonderfully  equipped,  with 
professors  representing  the  culture  and  progress  of  the  world,  with  thousands  of  graduate 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  all  countries  of  the  world,  standing  as  an 
ideal  interest  of  Congress  and  of  the  American  people,  in  touch  with  the  people,  and 
helping  the  people  come  to  a  consciousness  of  the  true  ideals  of  democracy,  and  spreading 
those  ideals  over  the  civilized  world.     And  they  offer  us  this  pitiful  substitute  ! 

With  the  opposition  naturally  stand  a  few  great  universities  and  a  few  religious 
denominations.  President  Gilman,  in  his  article  on  a  national  university,  is  very  frank 
and  asks  what  Columbia  and  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Johns  Hopkins  will  say  to  the  idea 
of  a  university  that  might  attract  some  of  their  best  professors  and  students.  We  are 
told  that  the  scheme  is  visionary.  The  American  republic  needs  a  true  and  far-reaching 
vision  of  greater  things  than  average  politics  gives  us.  We  are  told  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  Shades  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  !  When 
shall  the  Anglo-Saxon  American  people  be  told  that  they  are  not  to  undertake  a  right 
thing  because  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  ? 

I  hope  this  Council  of  Education  will  affirm  its  belief  in  a  national  university.  I  hope 
further  that  in  the  business  meeting  of  the  active  members  of  the  general  association  a 
resolution  will  be  passed  reaffirming  belief  in  a  national  university,  and  that  a  committee 
will  be  appointed,  with  funds  for  necessary  publications,  to  aid  the  Committee  of  Four 
Hundred  in  securing  its  foundation. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  the  interest  of  a  few  great  universities  or  of  a  few  great 
religious  denominations ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  fostering  our  public-school  system,  our 
public  universities,  all  colleges  and  universities  of  the  better  class,  democracy,  progress, 
American  scholarship,  national  ideals,  and  America's  influence  upon  the  world. 

Ex-Governor  John  Wesley  Hoyt,  chairman  of  the  National  University  Com- 
mittee.— Mr,  President^  Members  of  the  Council :  Before  entering  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion  I  should,  in  justice  to  the  cause  itself  and  to  the  great  committee  of  its  pro- 
moters, whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  mention  the  facts  personal  to  myself  that 
being  barely  convalescent  after  a  long  illness  and  in  no  condition  even  to  make  the  journey, 
it  was  the  earnest  requests  of  friends,  and  these  alone,  to  which  I  yielded  so  far  as  finally 
to  accept  the  invitation ;  and,  secondly,  that  within  three  days  of  the  date  of  necessary 
departure  I  had  an  alarming  prostration  by  heat.  That  I  am,  therefore,  in  a  totally  unfit 
condition  to  appear  before  you  will  very  certainly  make  itself  manifest  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  from  the  presiding  officer  that  I  can  have  but  a 
very  short  time,  for  there  is  much  that  I  should  like  to  say. 

It  had  been  my  purpose,  first  of  all,  to  offer  a  brief  summary  of  what,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  some  years  ago,  a  national  university  should  be  ; 
second,  to  remind  the  members  of  this  great  association  what  it  actually  did,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  toward  securing  the  establishment  of  such  a  university ;  third,  to  present  a 
r^sum^  of  the  efforts  of  the  National  University  Committee,  and  of  the  action  of  Congress, 
more  especially  of  the  Senate,  in  this  same  behalf,  during  the  last  decade ;  and  finally  to 
offer  what,  to  my  mind,  are  reasons  more  than  sufficient  why  the  remarkable  report  of 
your  Committee  of  Fifteen  should  be  emphatically  disapproved  by  this  Council  and  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  large. 

In  view  of  the  unexpected  limitation,  I  shall  Bnd  it  difficult  to  rightly  apportion  the 
time. 

Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  my  own  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  a  national 
uniyersity  came  of  an  inspection  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
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World,  made  in  my  capacity  as  United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 

1867,  and  by  special  authority  of  Mr.  Seward,  then  secretary  of  state.     It  was  my  surprise 

and  mortification,  upon  the  conclusion  of  two  years  of  travel  and  study  (in  the  course  of 

which  I  visited  every  university  in  Europe  and  America),  that  aroused  me  to  efforts  in 

behalf  of  university  education,  in  which  our  deficiencies  were  most  marked. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 

in  1869,  adopted  unanimously  the  following  resolution : 

Rt solved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  a  great  American  university  is  a  leading  want  of 
American  education,  and  that,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  early  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  the 
President  of  this  association,  acting  in  concert  with  th^  president  of  the  National  Superintendents*  Association, 
is  hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  states,  and  of  which 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  shall  be  chairman,  to  take  the  whole  matter  under  consideration,  and  to  make 
such  report  thereon,  at  the  next  annual  convention  of  said  associations,  as  shall  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

I  can  now  barely  mention  the  facts  that  the  committee's  preliminary  report,  sub- 
mitted at  Cleveland,  in  1870,  was  in  itself  unanimous,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  association. 

The  report  submitted  at  St.  Louis,  in  1871,  likewise  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
association,  among  other  things  contained  an  outline  of  what  a  national  university 
should  be. 

At  the  same  time  the  national  committee  was  made  to  consist  of  fewer  members  and 
was  constituted  "  a  permanent  committee,"  with  powers  to  frame  a  bill,  to  send  the  same 
to  members  and  to  leading  citizens  thruout  the  country,  and,  when  ready,  to  offer  it  to 
Congress  and  press  its  passage. 

You  are  aware  that  such  a  bill  was  finally,  in  1872,  introduced,  and  that  it  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  house  committee  on  education,  which  included  many  eminent 
members  of  that  body,  among  them  Mr.  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts.  Of  the  long 
lapse  of  time,  during  which,  owing  to  the  protracted  absence  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  active  successors,  little  was  done, 
I  will  only  say  that  this  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  unending  regret. 

In  so  far  as  the  National  EducationaV  Association  is  concerned,  consolation  is  found 
in  these  two  facts :  First,  that  upon  conclusion  of  a  reply  by  the  chairman  of  its  com- 
mittee, in  this  city  of  Detroit,  in  1874,  to  an  attack  upon' the  national-university  move- 
ment by  the  president  of  Harvard  the  year  before  (during  the  chairman's  absence  from 
the  country),  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  association,  and 
with  special  emphasis : 

Rgsolved,  That  this  association  does  hereby  reaffirm  its  former  declarations  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university  devoted,  not  to  collegiate,  but  to  university  work,  providing  higher  iiutruction  in  all 
departments  of  learning,  and  so  organized  as  to  secure  the  necessary  independence  and  permanency  in  its 
management. 

Secondly,  that  when  the  old-time  chairman  of  the  aforesaid  committee  had  deter- 
mined to  resume  his  efforts  for  the  university  and  repaired  to  Washington  for  that  pur- 
pose, every  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  whom  he  was  able  to 
consult  as  to  laying  the  matter  again  before  that  body  at  its  next  annual  meeting,  said  in 
substance  :  '*  No,  the  association  is  sure,  absolutely  sure,  already,  and  will  be  prepared, 
when  the  time  shall  have  come  for  its  co-operation  —  when,  as  a  great  and  influential 
body,  its  help  is  needed.  It  is  better  that  a  new  committee  be  formed,  including,  besides 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  association,  the  strongest  public  men  of  the  country 
in  other  fields  of  activity." 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  "  National  Committee  to  Promote  the  Establishment  of 
the  University  of  the  United  States"  was  formed  in  1891,  and  embraces,  besides  the 
presidents  of  over  two  hundred  leading  colleges  and  universities  and  the  state  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction,  statesmen,  jurists,  scholars,  scientists,  and  heads  of  national 
organizations  enough  to  swell  the  number  beyond  four  hundred. 
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You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  earnest  enlistment  of  the  able  and  honored  Sen- 
ator George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont  in  a  revival  of  the  national -university  question,  in 
1890,  by  securing  the  appointment  of  a  special  Senate  "committee  to  establish  the 
Uniyersity  of  the  United  States,"  with  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  and  with  its  reference  to 
said  committee. 

You  may  idso  know  that,  after  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  because  of  serious  ill- 
health,  the  said  committee  was  made  a  **  standing  committee ; "  that  a  unanimous  report 
was  submitted  by  Senator  Edmunds*  successor  in  the  chairmanship  of  said  committee, 
Chairman  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  in  1893,  ^^  ^00  ^^^^  ^o  secure  action  ;  and  another 
report,  also  unanimous,  by  his  successor.  Chairman  Hunton,  of  Virginia,  in  1894,  who 
succeeded  in  getting  the  bill  ably  discussed  on  the  affirmative  side,  tho  not  in  getting 
it  to  a  vote,  because  of  interference  by  the  appropriation  bills  and  the  arrival  of  the  time 
when,  under  the  rules,  a  single  vote  was  sufficient  to  prevent  further  action  during  that 
Congress.  You  may  further  know  of  the  affirmative  report  afterward  submitted  by  Chair- 
man Kyle,  of  South  Dakota,  in  1896,  with  the  inclusion  of  over  three  hundred  letters  in 
support  of  the  measure  from  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  bill  so  reported  was  prepared  during  three  protracted  sessions  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  National  University  Committee,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States  presiding,  and  every  member  but  one  being  present. 

That  this  bill,  of  which  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  University 
wrote, "  Put  it  through  without  the  change  of  a  punctuation  point,"  failed  was  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  during  almost  the  entire  last  session  of 
the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  (during  the  session  of  the  South  Dakota  legislature),  and  to  the 
natural  reluctance  of  Senators  John  Sherman,  Frye,  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
to  take  his  place  while  daily  expecting  his  return,  especially  since,  meaiiwhile,  a  minority 
report  (tho  brief,  weak,  and  ill-supported)  had  been  offered. 

The  record  of  national-university  efforts  in  the  Senate  puts  it  beyond  question  that, 
while  the  Senate  itself  has  dealt  most  liberally  and  handsomely  with  the  university  ques- 
tion, there  have  been  delays  unpardonable  on  the  part  of  two  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
committee,  especially  the  last  one  —  delays,  too,  in  the  latter  case,  which  many  friends  of 
our  measure  insist  have  a  mysterious  connection  with  those  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
but  which  I  shall  myself  not  here  attempt  to  explain  otherwise  than  to  note  that  the 
actual  work  of  said  Committee  of  Fifteen  may  have  devolved  upon  a  very  small  number 
of  its  members. 

As  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  University  now  under  discussion,  I 
regret  to  speak  of  it,  for  there  are  attached  to  it  the  signatures  of  distinguished  men 
whom  I  have  long  highly  respected,  some  of  them  members  of  the  national -university 
committee.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  necessity  to  speak  of  the  results  of  their 
years  of  labor  in  terms  of  the  severest  condemnation,  both  on  account  of  the  unreason- 
able delays  involved  and  because  of  the  astonishing  recommendation  with  which  the 
report  concludes  —  a  recommendation  which,  carefully  and  dispassionately  viewed, 
seems  to  be  npthing  less  than  an  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation and  the  country  a  weak  and  unworthy  substitute  for  the  noble  national  university 
to  which  the  association  stood  so  entirely  committed  in  other  years,  and  by  which  I 
firmly  believe  it  will  ever  stand. 

Did  time  permit,  I  would  point  out,  right  here,  how  this  "  memorial "  concern  is 
practically  made  up  of  faults  and  deficiencies  —  that  it  is  substantially  confined  to  some 
sort  of  popular  utilization  of  the  scientific  resources  of  the  government  at  Washington, 
and  that  even  in  attempting  this  they  have  offered  a  scheme  that  must  prove  a  failure. 

I  would  show  likewise  how,  as  a  private  institution,  it  must  necessarily  fail  of  all 
those  great  educational,  national,  and  even  international  ends  which  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  most  illustrious  of  other  of  our  presidents,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
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statesmen,  scholars,  scientists,  and  practical  educators  have  had  in  view  for  a  hundred 
years. 

And,  finally,  I  would  remind  you  of  the  afiFront  this  "  memorial "  scheme  offers  to 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  It  was  not  a  narrow,  one-sided  institute,  originated  by  one  or 
more  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  great  idea  he  so  cherished,  and  for  whose  final  realiza- 
tion he  made  the  best  contribution  he  could  in  his  last  will  and  testament ;  it  was  not 
any  such  "  institution  '*  as  we  have  outlined  before  us,  worked  up  and  now  in  control  of 
national -university  deserters,  faint-hearted  friends,  and  declared  opponents  of  any 
university  likely  to  become  greater  than  their  own,  no  matter  what  its  claims  on  national 
and  universal  grounds ;  it  was  nothing  of  this  sort  that  the  immortal  Washington  was  so 
profoundly  interested  in  —  as  they  who  devised  and  organized  it  very  well  know.  And 
in  his  great  name,  we  who  have  believed  with  him  and  have  zealously  worked  for  the 
needed  realization  of  his  noble  aims,  utterly  repudiate,  whatever  claims  its  founders  may 
make  to  consideration  on  national  and  patriotic  grounds,  this  "  Memorial  Institution." 

Using  the  '*  two  minutes  more  "  the  chair  has  kindly  granted  me,  let  me  declare  my 
conviction  that  the  "  Memorial  Institution**  will  prove  a  faux pas^  and  that  the  national- 
university  movement  will  go  forward.  To  friends  of  the  national  university  who  from 
the  first  have  done  little  to  help,  trusting  that  other  of  its  friends  would  carry  it  thru, 
with  the  help  of  Providence,  and  who  have  mistakenly  assumed  that  the  years  of  delay  in 
the  Senate  were  a  S3rmptom  of  a  decline  in  interest  —  to  such  it  may  seem  strange ;  but,  as 
for  myself,  these  methods  of  the  enemy,  whom  it  seems  we  were  destined  to  meet,  have 
but  increased  my  determination.  With  many  years  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  my 
own  so  freely  given  to  the  university  cause  already,  I  am  newly  nerved  and  consecrated. 

I  need  hardly  say  to  those  who  have  known  my  past  life  —  and  yet,  because  of  base 
intimations  in  one  or  two  quarters,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  say  —  that  a  victory  fully  won 
could  by  no  possibility  have  anything  of  personal  advantage  for  me  other  than  a  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done  —  an  elevating  sense  of  labors  performed  and  sacrifices  made 
not  in  vain.  For,  if  already  established  by  act  of  Congress  and  to  be  organized 
tomorrow,'the  national  university  would  include  no  official  station  that  I  could  be  induced 
to  accept,  if  offered  me,  either  then  or  at  any  time  thereafter.  As  a  determined  promoter 
of  the  movement  begun  by  Washington,  I  have  been  no  less  purely  patriotic  than  he. 
For  its  realization  I  shall  continue  to  labor,  and  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life.  With 
the  distinguished  President  Oilman,  of  1895,  "  I  firmly  believe  that  a  national  university 
will  be  established  in  Washington;"  and  with  the  eminent  William  R.  Harper, president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  "  I  have  always  believed  in  such  an  institution,  and  will 
continue  to  believe  in  it.     There  is  everything  to  be  gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost." 


THE  IDEAL  SCHOOL  AS  BASED  ON  CHILD  STUDY 

G.    STANLEY    HALL,    PRESIDENT    OF    CLARK    UNIVERSITY,    WORCESTER,   MASS. 

I  shall  try  in  this  paper  to  break  away  from  all  current  practices, 
traditions,  methods,  and  philosophies,  for  a  brief  moment,  and  ask  what 
education  would  be  if  based  solely  upon  a  fresh  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood.  Hitherto  the  data  for  such  a 
construction  of  the  ideal  school  have  been  insufficient,  and  soon  they 
will  be  too  manifold  for  any  one  mind  to  make  the  attempt;  so  the 
moment  is  opportune.  What  follows  is  based  almost  solely,  point  by 
point,  upon  the  study  of  the  stages  of  child  development,  and  might, 
perhaps,  without  presumption  be  called  a   first  attempt  to  formulate  a 
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practical  program  of  this  great  movement.  In  my  limited  space  I  can 
do  little  more  than  barely  state  the  conclusions  that  affect  the  practical 
work  of  teachers. 

The  school  I  shall  describe  exists  nowhere,  but  its  methods,  unless  I 
err,  are  valid  everywhere.  Altho  many  of  its  features  exist  already, 
and  could  be  pieced  together  in  a  mosaic  from  many  lands  and  ages,  it 
is  essentially  the  school  invisible,  not  made  with  hands.  But,  as  there  is 
nothing  so  practical  as  the  truly  ideal,  altho  my  school  today  exists 
nowhere,  it  might  be  organized  anywhere  tomorrow;  and  I  hope  that 
the  most  and  the  least  conservative  will  agree  that  it  is  the  true  goal  of 
all  endeavor,  and  will  not  differ  except  as  to  whether  it  may  be  realized 
at  once  or  only  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  labor.  I  confess  that 
something  like  this  has  from  the  first  animated  all  my  own  feeble  edu- 
cational endeavors,  and  that  without  it  I  should  be  without  hope  and 
without  goal  in  the  world  of  pedagogy. 

Beginning  with  the  deep  philosophy  often  imbedded  in  words, 
"  school,"  or  "  schole,"  means  leisure,  exemption  from  work,  the  per- 
petuation of  the  primaeval  paradise  created  before  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence began.  It  stands  for  the  prolongation  of  human  infancy,  and  the 
no  whit  less  important  prolongation  of  adolescence.  It  is  sacred  to 
health,  growth,  and  heredity,  a  pound  of  which  is  worth  a  ton  of  instruc- 
tion. The  guardians  of  the  young  should  strive  first  of  all  to  keep  out 
of  nature's  way,  and  to  prevent  harm,  and  should  merit  the  proud  title 
of  defenders  of  the  happiness  and  rights  of  children.  They  should  feel 
profoundly  that  childhood,  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  is 
not  corrupt,  but  illustrates  the  survival  of  the  most  consummate  thing  in 
the  world ;  they  should  be  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  else  so  worthy 
of  love,  reverence,  and  service  as  the  body  and  soul  of  the  growing  child. 

Practically,  this  means  that  every  invasion  of  this  leisure,  the  provi- 
sion of  a  right  measure  of  which  is  our  first  duty  to  youth,  has  a  certain 
presumption  against  it,  and  must  justify  itself  by  conclusive  reasons. 
Before  we  let  the  pedagog  loose  upon  childhood,  not  only  must  each 
topic  in  his  curriculum  give  an  account  of  itself,  but  his  inroads  must  be 
justified  in  the  case  of  each  child.  We  must  overcome  the  fetichism  of 
the  alphabet,  of  the  multiplication  table,  of  grammars,  of  scales,  and  of 
bibliolatry,  and  must  reflect  that  but  a  few  generations  ago  the  ancestors 
of  all  of  us  were  illiterate  ;  that  the  invention  of  Cadmus  seemed  the 
sowing  of  veritable  dragon's  teeth  in  the  brain;  that  Charlemagne  and 
many  other  great  men  of  the  world  could  not  read  or  write ;  that 
scholars  have  argued  that  Cornelia,  Ophelia,  Beatrice,  and  even  the 
blessed  mother  of  our  Lord  knew  nothing  of  letters.  The  knights,  the 
^lite  leaders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  deemed  writing  a  mere  clerk's  trick 
beneath  the  attention  of  all  those  who  scorned  to  muddle  their  wits  with 
others'  ideas,  feeling  that  their  own  were  good  enough  for  them. 
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Nay  more :  there  are  many  who  ought  not  to  be  educated,  and  who 
would  be  better  in  mind,  body,  and  morals  if  they  knew  no  school.  What 
shall  it  profit  a  child  to  gain  the  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his  own 
health  ?  Cramming  and  over-schooling  have  impaired  many  a  feeble 
mind,  for  which,  as  the  proverb  says,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  ideas 
too  large  for  it.  We  are  coming  to  understand  the  vanity  of  mere 
scholarship  and  erudition,  and  to  know  that  even  ignorance  may  be  a 
wholesome  poultice  for  weakly  souls;  while  scribes,  sophists,  scholastics, 
and  pedants  suggest  how  much  of  the  learning  of  the  past  is  now  seen 
to  be  vanity,  and  how  incompetent  pedagogs  have  been  as  guardians  of 
the  sacred  things  of  culture.  Thus,  while  I  would  abate  no  whit  from 
the  praise  of  learning  and  education  for  all  who  are  fit  for  them,  I 
would  bring  discrimination  down  to  the  very  basis  of  our  educational 
pyramid. 

I.  The  kindergarten  age  is  from  two  or  three  to  six  or  seven.  Here, 
before  the  ideal  school  can  be  inaugurated,  we  need  some  work  of  rescue 
from  the  symbolists.  Now  the  body  needs  most  attention,  and  the  soul 
least.  The  child  needs  more  mother,  and  less  teacher;  more  of  the  edu- 
cated nurse,  and  less  of  the  metaphysician.  We  must  largely  eliminate, 
and  partly  reconstruct,  the  mother-plays,  while  transforming  and  vastly 
enlarging  the  repertory  of  the  gifts  and  occupations.  We  must  develop 
the  ideal  nursery,  playgrounds,  and  rooms,  where  light,  air,  and  water 
are  at  their  best.  The  influences  of  the  new  hygiene  have  been  felt  least 
here,  where  they  are  needed  most.  The  neglect  of  these  basal  principles 
suggests  that  we  have  still  among  us  those  whose  practice  implies  a  belief 
that  any  old  place  is  good  enough  to  hatch  out  beautiful  souls,  provided 
only  Froebelian  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  and  method  is  steadfastly  main- 
tained. In  place  of  a  magic  mongering  with  them,  the  cubes,  spheres, 
cylinder,  and  also  the  top,  soap-bubble,  doll,  dances,  marches,  circus,  and 
scores  of  other  free  plays  and  games  ;  and  in  place  of  two  or  three 
fish,  insects,  animals,  plants,  several  score  must  be  provided,  and  a 
museum  and  catalogue  raisonni  of  toys  must  be  at  hand.  Eating  bread, 
milk,  fruit,  with  some  simple  table  manners,  and  using  paper  napkins, 
sometimes  do  wonders  for  these  human  larvae.  Feeding  brightens  the 
mind  and  saves  the  disposition  ;  a  full  stomach  opens  the  mouth,  and 
good  courses  of  lessons  could  be  derived  from  the  viands  themselves. 

The  kindergarten  should  fill  more  of  the  day,  and  should  strive  to 
kill  time.  In  the  Berlin  Institute  children  sleep  at  noon  in  a  darkened 
room,  with  music,  crackers,  or  even  bottles,  and  thus  resist  man's  enemy, 
fatigue,  and  restore  paradise  for  themselves.  Part  of  the  cult  here  should 
be  idleness  and  the  intermediate  state  of  reverie.  We  should  have  a 
good  excuse  to  break  into  these,  and  at  this  age  children  should  be  care- 
fully shielded  from  all  suspicion  of  any  symbolic  sense.  Thus  in  play, 
and  in  play  only,  life  is  made  to  seem  real.     Imitation  should  have  a  far 
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larger  scope.  Children  should  hear  far  more  English  and  better,  and  in 
the  later  years  the  ear  should  be  trained  for  French  or  German.  Color 
should  never  be  taught  as  such.  The  children  of  the  rich,  generally 
prematurely  individualized  or  over- individualized,  especially  when  they 
are  only  children,  must  be  disciplined  and  subordinated;  while  the 
children  of  the  poor,  usually  under-individualized,  should  be  indulged. 
We  should  lose  no  syllable  of  the  precious  positive  philosophy  of  Froebel, 
the  deepest  of  all  modern  educational  thinkers  ;  but  we  must  profoundly 
reconstruct  every  practical  expression  that  he  attempted  of  his  ideas,  and 
must  strive  to  induce  at  least  a  few  college-trained  men  and  women  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  kindergarten,  thus  making  the  training  schools 
feel,  what  they  have  hitherto  known  so  little  of,  the  real  spirit  and 
influence  of  modern  science.  Teachers  should  study  every  child,  not 
necessarily  by  any  of  the  current  technical  methods.  They  should  learn 
far  more  than  they  can  teach,  and  in  place  of  the  shallow  manikin  child 
of  books  they  should  see,  know,  and  love  only  the  real  thing.  After  this 
metempsychosis,  the  kindergarten  should  be,  and  should  become,  an 
integral  part  of  every  school  system. 

II.  The  age  of  about  seven  or  eight  is  a  transition  period  of  the 
greatest  interest  for  science.  Then  most  children  have  less  chewing  sur- 
face by  three  or  four  teeth;  there  is  a  year  or  more  of  increased  danger  to 
the  heart ;  the  breath  is  shorter  and  fatigue  easier  ;  lassitude,  nervous- 
ness, visual  disorders,  and  cough  are  somewhat  more  imminent;  and  the 
blood  is  more  often  impoverished.  The  brain  has  practically  finished  for 
life  its  growth  in  weight  and  size;  and  all  work  and  strain  must  be 
reduced.  Some  important  corner  in  its  time  of  development,  not  yet 
fully  understood,  is  turned. 

III.  At  eight  or  nine  there  begins  a  new  period,  which,  for  nearly  four 
years,  to  the  dawn  of  puberty,  constitutes  a  unique  stage  of  life,  marked 
off  by  many  important  differences  from  the  period  which  precedes  and 
that  which  follows  it.  During  these  years  there  is  a  decreased  rate  of 
growth,  so  that  the  body  relatively  rests ;  but  there  is  a  striking  increase 
of  vitality,  activity,  and  power  to  resist  disease.  Fatigue,  too,  is  now 
best  resisted,  and  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  much  can  be  endured.  The 
average  child  now  plays  more  games,  and  has  more  daily  activity,  in  pro- 
portion to  size  and  weight,  than  at  any  other  stage.  It  would  seem,  as 
I  have  proposed  elsewhere  with  ground  for  the  theory,  as  tho  these  four 
years  represented,  on  the  recapitulation  theory,  a  long  period  in  some 
remote  age,  well  above  the  simian,  but  mainly  before  the  historic,  period, 
when  our  early  forebears  were  well  adjusted  to  their  environment.  Before 
a  higher  and  much  more  modern  story  was  added  to  human  nature,  the 
young  in  warm  climates,  where  most  human  traits  were  evolved,  became 
independent  of  their  parents,  and  broke  away  to  subsist  for  themselves  at 
an  early  age.     In  this  age,  which  we  will  call  the  juvenile,  the  individual 
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boy  today  is  a  precious  key  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  race  othierwise  very  obscure. 

However  this  may  be,  child  nature  suggests  very  plainly  that  this 
period  should  be  mainly  devoted  to  drill,  habituation,  and  mechanism. 
The  age  of  reason  is  only  dawning,  and  is  not  yet  much  in  order;  but 
discipline  should  be  the  watchword  here.  Writing,  and  even  reading,  for 
instance,  should  be  neglected  in  our  system  before  eight,  and  previous 
school  work  should  focus  on  stories,  the  study  of  nature,  and  education 
by  play  and  other  activities.  Now  writing  and  reading  should  be  first 
taught  with  stress.  Their  nascent  period  is  now  beginning.  If  we  teach 
them  before,  we  are  apt  to  make  the  average  child  a  bad  writer  for  life  by 
precocious  overemphasis  on  the  finer  muscles.  Modern  studies  show 
that  the  zigzag  of  the  eye  back  and  forth  along  the  printed  line  is  as 
dangerous  as  is  the  too  early  wigwag  of  the  pen.  At  best  the  strain  laid 
upon  these  tiny  muscles  is  dangerous.  Too  early  drill  in  read-writing  is 
also  enormously  wasteful,  because  intensive  effort  gives  facility  now  in  an 
amazingly  short  time.  Now  first  the  smaller  muscles  in  the  average 
child,  so  important  for  mind-  and  will-training,  can  bear  hard  work  and 
much  strain.  Accuracy,  which,  when  out  of  its  season,  is  fraught  with  so 
many  dangers  for  mind  and  body,  is  now  in  order. 

Verbal  memory  is  now  at  its  very  best,  and  should  be  trained  far 
more  than  it  is.  We  are  now  educating  the  automatic  bases  of  both 
mind  and  morals,  and  habits  are  never  so  easily  formed  or  made  stable. 
Manual  training  and  games  should  be  extremely  diverse,  manifold,  and 
thoro.  It  is  the  time  to  break  in  the  human  colt,  which  is  by  nature,  in 
some  sense,  the  wildest  of  all  wild  animals.  If  the  piano  or  any  other 
musical  instrument  is  to  be  learned,  this  is  the  time  for  drill,  especially  on 
scales  and  exercises.  An  instrumentalist's  technique  is  rarely  good  if  its 
foundations  are  not  laid  in  this  age.  Names,  even  technical  ones,  come 
now.  Drawing,  too,  should  now  come  into  prominence,  beginning  in  its 
large  and  perfectly  free  form  before  writing,  and  only  near  the  end  of  the 
period  becoming  severely  methodic  and  accurate.  Art  training  should 
not  result  in  intimidation,  but  first  everything  should  be  drawn — battles, 
fires,  shipwrecks,  and  railroad  accidents,  with  plenty  of  human  figures  and 
action,  and  no  angles,  straight  lines,  or  regular  curves,  which  have  come 
very  late  in  the  history  of  the  race.  This  would  make  drawing,  as  it 
should  be,  a  real  expression  of  the  child's  soul,  and  the  child  should  copy 
what  he,  and  not  what  the  adult,  sees. 

The  mother- tongue  will  be  the  vehicle  of  nearly  all  the  work  of  this 
period ;  but  it  will  be  on  the  short  circuit  from  ear  to  mouth,  which 
existed  for  unknown  eons  before  reading  and  writing,  and  not  chiefly  on 
the  long  circuit  and,  biologically,  very  recent  brain-path  from  eye  to 
hand.  Teachers  praise  written  work  in  home  and  at  school — composi- 
tions, essays,  class  work ;  but  all  these  appeal  to  new  and  undeveloped 
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powers  of  nerve  and  muscle.  It  is  because  we  try  to  establish  good 
English  upon  these  foundations,  so  precarious  at  this  stage,  that  we  have 
so  much  and  so  just  complaint  of  bad  English.  We  ruin  both  handwrit- 
ing and  idiomatic  speech  by  precocity.  The  child  should  live  in  a  world 
of  sonorous  speech.  He  should  hear  and  talk  for  hours  each  day  ;  and 
then  he  would  lay  foundations  for  terse  and  correct  English,  and  would 
keep  read-writing,  as  it  should  forever  be,  subordinate  to  hearing  and 
speaking.  He  would  write  as  he  speaks,  and  we  should  escape  the 
abomination  of  bookish  talk.  At  this  stage  written  work  should  be 
required  far  less  than  at  present. 

Further,  to  secure  these  ends,  we  must  first  lay  stress  upon  correct 
spelling — which  is,  after  all,  of  far  less  importance  than  we  think  —  and 
also  upon  correct,  adult  Addisonian  syntax.  Good  grammar  is  too  much 
to  expect  yet.  We  must  strive  first  for  utterance  and  expression,  which 
may  be  homely,  if  only  vigorous  and  adequate.  Hence,  much  that  we 
call  slang  has  its  place,  and  is  really  a  revival  of  English  in  its  most 
formative  stage.  The  prim  proprieties  we  idolize  are  not  yet,  but  it  is 
the  hour  of  delight  in  cogency  of  expression.  We  do  not  yet  know  what 
slang  to  teach,  or  how  to  teach  it,  but  we  ought  to  give  the  best  of  it  an 
important  place.  The  boy  is  not  totally  depraved  because  he  loves  the 
speech  of  Chimmie  Fadden,  of  Mr.  Ade,  or  of  "The  Charwoman," 
because  such  language  is  fresh  from  the  mint  where  all  words  were  made. 
Our  end  is  the  cultivation  of  expression,  which  must  bring  out  clearly 
and  strongly  what  is  in  the  boy's  soul.  This  expression  must  be  of  a 
kind  at  least  no  less  effective  for  other  boys  than  for  us.  A  training  that 
gives  the  power  of  writing,  or  even  talking,  upon  any  subject  or  upon 
none  in  particular,  is  bad  and  vicious.  Children  have  no  right  to  write 
unless  it  is  upon  some  subject  that  they  know,  and  upon  which  they  feel 
strongly.  Theme  and  composition  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
fields  of  interest,  and  then  expression  will  find  or  make  a  vent  for  itself. 
Moreover,  we  should  not  teach  language,  as  such,  or  apart  from  objects, 
acts,  and  concrete  reality-truth.  We  must  burn  most  of  our  language 
books. 

At  this  stage,  arithmetic,  so  greatly  overdone  in  American  schools, 
should  be  mechanized,  with  plenty  of  mental  exercises,  and  later  with 
rules  and  processes  for  written  work,  with  only  little  attempt  at  explana- 
tion. The  elements  of  geometry,  especially  on  the  constructive  side, 
and  the  metric  system  should  come  early,  and  the  rudiments  of  algebra 
later.  This  is  the  stage,  too,  for  beginning  one  or  two  foreign  languages. 
These  should  always  first  be  taught  by  ear  and  mouth.  The  child  has  a 
natural  desire  to  express  himself  in  many  other  vocal  forms  than  the 
vernacular,  for  it  is  the  age  when  all  kinds  of  gibberish,  dog  Latin,  and 
inventive  words  culminate.  It  represents  the  stage  when  human  speech 
evolved  fastest.     If  these  languages  are  taught  earlier,  they  jeopardize 
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idiomatic  English ;  if  later,  they  are  never  pronounced  or  used  with  pre- 
cision, and  are  not  immediate  vehicles  of  thought.  Psychology  has 
shown  that  speech  is  greatly  reinforced  by  appeals  to  the  eye,  not  in  the 
form  of  the  written  or  printed  word,  but  thru  pictures,  and  that  even 
color  intensifies  the  linguistic  effect.  Many  a  French  or  German  word 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  recalled  is  reproduced,  or  first  taught  more 
permanently,  if  the  object  or  picture  is  shown,  or  the  appropriate  action 
is  performed  at  the  same  instant.  Books  should  be  by  no  means  dis- 
carded, but  the  chief  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  oral  work  and  thought. 
The  object  should  be  brought  into  immediate  action  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  English  word. 

As  to  the  dead  languages,  if  they  are  to  be  taught,  Latin  should  be 
begun  not  later  than  ten  or  eleven,  and  Greek  never  later  than  twelve 
or  thirteeen.  Here  both  object  and  method  are  very  different.  These 
languages  are  taught  thru  English,  and  the  eye-hand  circuit  should 
have  much  more  prominence.  Word-matching  and  translation  are  the 
goal.  The  chief  reason  why  the  German  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  in 
Unter  Secunda  does  so  easily  here  what  seems  to  us  prodigious  is 
because  he  is  taught  to  study;  and  the  teacher's  chief  business  in  class  is 
not  to  hear  recitations,  but  to  study  with  the  boys.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  teachers  told  me  that  the  boy  should  never  see  a  dictionary  or  even 
a  vocabulary,  but  the  teacher  must  be  a  "  pony."  The  pupil  should  never 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  an  unknown  sentence,  but  everything  must 
be  carefully  translated  for  him ;  he  must  note  all  the  unknown  words 
from  the  teacher's  lips  and  all  the  special  grammatical  points,  so  that 
home  study  and  the  first  part  of  the  next  lesson  will  be  merely  repeti- 
tions of  what  the  teacher  had  told  and  done. 

The  modern  school  geography  should  be  reduced  to  about  one-fourth 
or  even  one-eighth  of  its  present  volume.  It  is  too  often  a  mosaic  of 
geology,  topography,  physical  geography,  botany,  zodlogy,  anthropology, 
meteorology,  and  astronomy.  The  facts  of  each  of  these  sciences,  how- 
ever, are  not  taught  in  their  natural  or  logical  order ;  but  the  associations 
are  mainly  those  of  place  and  contiguity,  not  of  similarity  and  cause. 
Even  in  these  days  of  correlation  of  studies  the  facts  of  these  sciences 
are  separated  from  their  logical  connection  with  each  other ;  and  by  the 
use  of  a  more  fortuitous  local  association  the  reason  is  injured.  Our 
geographies  do  not  respect  the  unity  of  the  child's  mind.  Their  facts 
are  connected  neither  with  each  other  nor  with  the  nascent  stages  of 
growth.  The  interest  in  primitive  man  and  animals  culminates  from 
nine  to  ten ;  that  in  trade  and  governmental  parts  of  geography  comes 
from  sixteen  to  twenty.  The  geographies  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  mitigated,  but  by  no  means  healed,  these  evils;  and,  as  we  speak  of 
Turkey  as  "  the  sick  man  of  Europe,"  we  may  still  speak  of  geography  as 
the  sick  subject  of  our  curriculum. 
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Instead  of  reverencing  this  relic  of  mediaevalism,  as  its  history  shows 
it  to  be,  we  should  greatly  reduce  the  time  given  to  it,  and  should  first 
teach  Heimatskunde ;  make  maps  more  abundant,  but  more  incidental 
to  every  topic,  especially  history;  develop  and  teach  elementary  and 
illustrated  anthropology  and  zoology,  broadening  to  elementary  astron- 
omy, geology,  meteorology,  and  botany,  taught  by  and  for  themselves  to 
bring  out  their  disciplinary  value,  and  so  on  in  ways  I  have  here  no 
space  to  dwell  upon.  When  we  have  reduced  the  enormous  time  now 
given  to  geography,  the  elements  of  each  of  these  sciences  will  be  taught 
in  primers — some  of  which  are  now  begun  before  the  end  of  this  period 
—  which  will  continue  the  nature  work  of  the  period  before  seven  or  eight. 

The  hand  is  in  a  sense  never  so  near  the  brain  as  now ;  knowledge 
never  so  strongly  tends  to  become  practical ;  muscular  development  never 
so  conditions  mental.  Muscle-training  of  every  kind,  from  play  up  to 
manual  work,  must  now  begin.  Instead  of  the  Swedish  or  other  cur- 
riculized  and  exactly  finished  objects  made,  we  should  have  a  curriculum 
of  toys  at  first  and  of  rude  scientific  apparatus  later,  where  everything  will 
focus  more  upon  the  ulterior  use  of  the  object  than  upon  the  process  of 
making  it.  All  these  things  will  be  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  child's 
interests. 

Singing  will  be  prominent  in  the  ideal  school  at  this  age ;  but  far 
more  time  will  be  given  to  rote  singing  than  to  singing  from  notes, 
especially  at  first.  The  chief  aim  will  be,  not  to  develop  the  power  to 
read  music,  important  as  the  place  of  this  is,  but  to  educate  the  senti- 
ments, and  especially  to  attune  them  to  love  of  home,  nature,  fatherland, 
and  religion  —  the  four  chief  themes  of  song  in  all  ages,  past  and 
present.  Music  is  the  language  of  the  feelings,  just  as  speech  is  of  the 
intellect.  It  is  as  absurd  to  teach  notes  to  children  before  they  can  sing 
well  as  it  would  be  to  teach  them  reading  before  they  can  speak.  The 
object  of  musical  education  in  the  public  school  is  to  express  and  train 
the  emotions,  and,  thru  these,  the  will  and  character ;  to  preform  joys  and 
conduct,  and  not  to  make  musicians. 

Reason  is  still  very  undeveloped.  The  child's  mind  is  at  a  stage  when 
there  is  little  in  it  that  has  not  been  brought  in  by  way  of  sense.  We 
must  open  wide  the  eye- gate  and  the  ear-gate.  "Show,"  "demonstrate," 
and  "envisage"  should  be  our  watchwords,  not  "explain."  We  can  easily 
make  casuists  and  prigs,  but  we  jeopardize  thereby  the  ultimate  vigor  of 
reason.  Hence  we  should  explain  very  little.  Even  with  respect  to 
morals  and  conduct  the  chief  duty  of  the  child  at  this  age  is  to  obey. 
In  most  cases  to  try  to  explain  brings  self-consciousness  and  conceit. 
This  method  is  the  resource  of  teachers  and  parents  whose  personality 
is  deficient  in  authoritativeness.  Obedience  should  still  be  a  law,  if  not 
a  passion.  If  it  is  lacking,  this  is  due  to  imperfect  character  or  per- 
verted methods  in  adults. 
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In  fine,  this  is  the  age  for  training,  with  plenty  of  space  and  time, 
however,  for  spontaneity  and  voluntary  action.  The  good  teacher  is  a 
true  Pedotrieby  or  boy  driver.  He  needs  some  method,  but  much  more 
matter.  He  or  she  finds  relatively  little  sentiment,  but  much  selfishness, 
bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  children  at  this  age.  One  of  the  chronic 
errors  of  too  fond  mothers  and  of  modern  teachers  is  to  overestimate  the 
capacities  of  children,  especially  boys,  at  this  age  for  sympathy  with  adult 
feelings  or  interests.  The  world  we  live  in  is  not  theirs.  We  are  "Olym- 
pians," and  can  enforce  our  will  because  we  are  stronger.  We  must  be 
tolerated  and  respected,  and  must  be  treated  with  all  the  forms  of  respect 
and  obedience  that  we  require ;  but  the  interest  of  children  at  this  age  is 
almost  exclusively  in  each  other,  and  in  each  other's  ways,  not  in  adults. 
This  breaks  out  suddenly,  but  just  later. 

Just  before  this  period  ends,  boys  and  girls  in  the  ideal  school  will 
be  chiefly,  tho  not  exclusively,  placed  under  the  care  of  teachers  of 
their  own  sex.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  ideal  child,  ideally  trained, 
will  be  first  of  all  helpful  and  active  in  body  and  mind ;  will  read  and 
write  well ;  will  know  a  great  deal  about  the  different  aspects  of  nature 
in  his  home  environment ;  will  not  be  bookish,  but  will  already  know 
a  few  dozen  well-chosen  books ;  will  understand  and  read  simple  French 
and  German ;  and  will  perhaps  have  a  good  start  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Some  buds  of  specialization  will  have  begun  to  bourgeon.  This  child  will 
be  able  to  play  several  dozen  games ;  will  know  something  of  a  number 
of  industries ;  and  will  be  able  to  make  several  dozen  things  that  he  is 
interested  in.  He  will  be  respectful,  tho  not  particularly  affectionate, 
and  will  take  pleasure  in  obeying  those  he  likes,  and  perhaps  more  in 
disobeying  those  he  dislikes.  He  will  have  attempted  a  number  of  organi- 
zations for  teams,  and  will  have  formed  a  few  societies,  but  all  will  have 
been  transient.  He  will  have  some  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  story 
roots  and  literary  monuments  of  the  world,  perhaps  two  or  three  score  in 
number.  He  will  sing,  and  will  draw  almost  anything,  not  well,  but 
intelligibly  and  without  affectation. 

Lastly,  the  ideal  teacher  at  this  age  will  be  the  captain  of  the  child's 
soul ;  will  be  able  to  do  some  things  with  his  or  her  body  that  the  child 
cannot ;  will  be  able  to  answer  most  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the 
field,  the  forest,  the  beach,  the  street,  and  their  denizens;  will  suggest 
plays  and  umpire  games ;  will  perhaps  know  a  little  of  coaching,  but  will 
be  a  stern  disciplinarian,  genial  withal,  but  rigorous  and  relentless  in  his 
exactions,  and  intolerant  of  all  scamped  work ;  will  love  occasional  excur- 
sions and  expeditions ;  will  perhaps  sing,  play,  and  draw  a  little  ;  will  be 
able  to  do  something  expertly  well ;  and,  as  perhaps  the  culminating 
quality,  will  have  a  repertory  of  the  greatest  stories  the  human  race  has 
ever  told  or  heard. 

The  ideal  story-teller  will  prefer  twilight  or  evening,  with  at  least  the 
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dim  light  that  gives  the  imagination  a  chance  over  sense,  perhaps  with 
flickering  flames  to  objectify  his  scenes.  He  will  then  weave  the  almost 
hypnotic  charm  of  "  Once  upon  a  time.*'  Thus  he  will  repeat  the  tales 
of  Ulysses,  Orestes,  Siegfried,  Thor,  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  the 
wanderings  of  iEneas  and  Telemachus,  perhaps  some  tales  from  one  or 
other  of  the  great  ethnic  Bibles,  perhaps  Dante,  some  of  the  soul-trans- 
forming myths  of  Plato — such  as  Atlantis,  the  cave,  the  two  steeds  — 
Hercules  at  the  cross-roads,  perhaps  some  legends  from  ancient  India, 
Reynard  the  Fox,  something  from  Grimm  and  Simrock.  It  is  a  grievous 
wrong  to  permit  any  child  to  satisfy  the  legal  requirements  of  school 
attendance  without  some  knowledge  of  these  things.  I  believe  in  the 
ethical  virtue  of  these  things  almost  as  I  believe  in  the  Bible,  for  they 
sink  deep  and  transform.  They  are  the  Bible  of  childhood,  and  we  must 
not  withhold  them.  A  story  brings  a  vast  body  of  related  facts  and 
persons  to  a  sharp  focus.  This  is  what  most  modern  methods  of  corre- 
lation fail  to  attain.  Such  stories  discipline  the  heart  and  the  attention 
at  the  same  time,  and  implant  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  distaste'for 
bad.  Finally,  the  teacher  should  have  good  manners,  a  uniform  disposi- 
tion, much  joy  of  life,  and  sympathy  with  just  this  age.  Some  persons 
are  made  to  love  children  in  this  stage  most  of  all ;  some,  to  love  adoles- 
cents; the  interest  of  most  and  their  service  to  the  young  are  almost 
always  specialized ;  and  none  can  be  equally  good  teachers  or  parents  for 
all  ages. 

IV.  Adolescence  is  a  term  now  applied  to  a  pretty  well-marked  stage, 
beginning  at  about  thirteen  with  girls  and  a  year  later  with  boys,  and 
lasting  about  ten  years,  to  the  period  of  complete  sexual  maturity.  It  is 
subdivided  into  pubescence,  the  first  two  years ;  youth  proper,  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  in  bo3rs  and  perhaps  fifteen  to  nineteen  in  girls ;  and  a 
finishing  stage  thru  the  early  twenties.  The  first  stage  is  marked  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  both  height  and  weight.  It  is  a 
period  of  greater  susceptibility  to  sickness  for  both  sexes;  but  this 
vulnerability  is  due  to  the  great  changes,  and  the  death-rate  is  lower  in 
the  early  teens  than  at  any  other  age.  It  is  the  time  when  there  is  the 
most  rapid  development  of  the  heart  and  all  the  feelings  and  emotions. 
Fear,  anger,  love,  pit^,  jealousy,  emulation,  ambition,  and  sympathy  are 
either  now  bom  or  springing  into  their  most  intense  life.  Now  young 
people  are  interested  in  adults,  and  one  of  their  strong  passions  is  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  mature.  They  desire  to  know,  do,  and  be  all  that 
becomes  a  man  or  woman.  Childhood  is  ending,  and  plans  for  future 
vocations  now  spring  into  existence,  and  slowly  grow  definite  and  con- 
trolling. 

There  is  often  a  new  and  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  every  breath  of 
criticism,  praise,  or  blame.     All  are  anxious  to  know  whether  they  are   ' 
inferior   or   superior  to  others.     There  may  be  observed   both   a   new 
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diffidence  and  a  new  self-assertion.  The  largest  percentage  of  criminals 
is  found  in  the  later  teens,  and  at  this  time  most  conversions  occur  also. 
Both  pleasure  and  pain  are  vastly  intensified.  Pugnacity  becomes  very 
strong,  as  does  the  instinct  for  showing  off.  The  large  muscles  and  then 
the  small  develop  rapidly,  but  are  at  first  unenduring  and  clumsy.  The 
heart  and  arteries  are  suddenly  enlarged,  and  the  blood  pressure  is 
increased.  Blushing  is  greatly  developed.  Nature  puts  body  and  soul 
on  their  mettle.  Heredity  chiefly,  and  environment  next,  determine 
whether  the  individual  can  cross  this  pons  successfully;  whether  he  can 
molt  into  maturity  completely  without  loss  or  arrest.  New  friendships 
and  new  secrets  are  formed  ;  the  imagination  blossoms ;  the  soul  is  never 
so  sensitive  to  all  the  aspects  of  nature ;  music,  which  may  have  been 
studied  before,  is  now  felt ;  the  excelsior  motive  or  the  developmental 
push  upward  makes  this  the  very  best  and  richest  season  of  life.  New 
curiosities,  amounting  to  intellectual  hungers,  are  felt.. 

Thus  again  a  few  years  or  even  months  give  us  a  new  kind  of  being, 
which  demands  a  new  environment,  new  methods,  'and  new  matter. 
Instinct,  now  so  much  wiser  than  reason,  feels  this  break  of  continuity. 
It  is  the  age  when  the  majority  leave  school  forever  and  begin  life  for 
themselves.  The  apex  of  the  runaway  and  truancy  curve  is  here.  It  is 
the  age  of  spring  fever,  when  previous  life  seems  dead,  and  the  soul 
would  molt  it  and  be  done  with  it.  It  is  the  most  vulnerable  and  diffi- 
cult of  all  periods  after  infancy,  the  severest  test  of  parent,  teacher,  and 
pedagogical  methods.  It  is  the  point  where,  in  the  sequential  history  of 
the  race,  education  has  begun  in  every  indigenous  race,  and  from  which 
it  widens  up  toward  the  university  and  down  toward  the  kindergarten, 
just  in  proportion  as  civilization  advances  and  the  mass  of  culture  mate- 
rial grows.  What  we  shall  do  with  the  hobbledehoys,  Backfische,  larri- 
kins, is  the  oldest  problem  of  education,  and  one  answer  is  plain :  We 
must  first  study  them.  This  process  has  been  begun,  and  has  yielded  a 
few  results,  some  very  clear  and  some  still  uncertain. 

First  of  all,  the  drill  and  mechanism  of  the  previous  period  must  be 
gradually  relaxed,  and  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  freedom  and  interest. 
Individuality  must  have  a  far  longer  tether.  We  must,  and  can,  really 
teach  nothing  that  does  not  appeal  to  interests  deep  enough  to  make  it 
seem  of  almost  supreme  value  in  the  world.  We  can  no  longer  coerce 
and  break,  but  must  lead  and  inspire.  To  drill  merely  is  now  to  arrest. 
Each  individual  must  be  studied  and  made  a  special  problem,  if  his  per- 
sonality is  to  come  to  full  maturity.  Hence,  there  must  be  a  wide  range 
of  elective  study  for  those  who  continue  at  school.  Boys  can  hereafter 
rarely  do  their  best  work  under  female  teachers,  however  well  equipped 
these  may  be  mentally.  They  feel  their  manhood,  and  need  the  domi- 
nance of  male  influences. 

In  the  ideal  school  system   the  sexes  will  now,  for  a  time  at  least, 
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pretty  much  part  company.  They  are  beginning  to  differ  in  every  cell 
and  tissue,  and  girls  for  a  time  need  some  exemption  from  competition. 
They  have  more  power  than  boys  to  draw  upon  their  capital  of  physical 
energy  and  to  take  out  of  their  system  more  than  it  can  afford  to  lose, 
for  the  individuals  of  one  generation  can  consume  more  than  their  share 
of  vigor  at  the  expense  of  posterity.  In  soul  and  body  girls  are  more 
conservative ;  males  vary,  differentiate,  and  are  more  radical.  Reproduc- 
tion requires  a  far  larger  proportion  of  body  and  function  in  females. 
Now  the  leaders  of  the  new  education  for  girls  recommend  training  them 
for  self-support,  assuming  that,  if  wifehood  and  motherhood  come,  those 
who  have  received  such  a  training  can  best  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
assumption  is  radically  wrong  and  vicious,  and  should  be  reversed. 
Every  girl  should  be  educated  primarily  to  become  a  wife  and  mother, 
and,  if  this  is  done  wisely  and  broadly,  the  small  minority  who  remain 
single  will,  with  this  training,  be  best  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

A  third  conclusive  and  far-reaching  principle  is  that  at  no  stage  of 
life  is  the  power  to  appreciate  and  apprehend  so  very  far  ahead  of  the 
power  to  express.  Hence  we  should  let  up  on  examinations;  we  should 
cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  knowing  that  it  will  be  found  after  many 
days,  because  so  sensitized  is  the  soul  now  that  nothing  is  lost.  Mental 
and  moral  teaching  and  influences  sink  at  once  too  deep  to  be  reproduced 
in  examinations  of  the  present  type,  without  injury  to  both  mind  and  will. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  environment  to  which  the  adolescent 
nature  does  not  keenly  respond.  Neither  you  nor  I,  however  specialized 
our  knowledge,  know  anything  really  worth  knowing,  the  substance  of 
which  cannot  be  taught  now  if  we  have  pedagogical  tact ;  but,  if  we  wait 
for  its  reproduction  in  the  pupil,  we  starve  and  retard  his  soul.  Hence 
facts,  ideas,  laws,  and  principles  should  be  in  the  very  atmosphere,  for 
they  are  now  the  ingenuous  youth's  native  breath,  his  vital  air.  He  is  all 
insight  and  receptivity;  he  has  just  entered  the  stage  of  apprenticeship  to 
life ;  he  has  awakened  to  it  as  at  a  second  birth,  and  has  found  all  things 
new  and  glorious. 

Yet  another  change  is  well  defined.  Whereas  previously  the  pupil 
could  work  with  some  skill  and  accuracy,  now  body  and  mind  are  both 
again  so  plastic  and  unformed  that  they  are  clumsy,  and  precision  and 
finish  cannot  be  bought  except  at  too  great  a  price.  The  teacher's  cue  is 
now  to  graft  the  soul  all  over  with  buds  and  scions,  and  not  to  try  to 
gather  a  harvest.  The  mind  has  laid  aside  its  power  to  finish  and  elabo- 
rate. It  can  rudely  assimilate  everything  by  turns,  but  nothing  well. 
The  fundamental  system  of  the  body,  which  consists  of  the  large  muscles 
and  not  the  small,  and  which  therefore  makes  coarse,  massive  movements 
and  not  exact  ones,  has  now  its  innings ;  and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
soul,  which  are  instinct  and  intuition,  and  not  pure  intellect,  are  now  in 
season.     We  must  lay  new  and  larger  foundations. 
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But,  more  specifically,  what  do  these  changes  involve  in  the  ideal 
school  of  the  future  ?  The  transition  from  the  grammar  to  the  high 
school  in  this  country  corresponds  far  better  than  the  European  system 
to  the  need  of  changed  environment  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  rare  opportunity,  which  has,  however,  been  thrown  away.  Altho 
education,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  here,  and  many  races  have  no  other 
than  a  brief  training  at  the  dawn  of  the  ephebic  period,  by  a  strange 
irony  of  fate  secondary  education  has  more  or  less  lapsed  to  a  mere  link. 
Its  functions  are  partly  those  of  preparation  for  college,  and  are  partly 
shaped  by  the  me/e  momentum  of  the  lower  grades.  The  high  school 
has  lost  its  independence,  and  of  all  stages  and  grades  has  least  interest 
in  the  large  problems  of  education,  namely,  what  to  teach  and  how,  in 
order  to  develop  the  nascent  periods  during  the  teens  and  to  save  powers 
now  new-born  in  most  profusion,  but  sure  to  be  atrophied  or  perverted 
if  not  studied  with  tact  and  federated  with  individual  adaptation. 

For  all  these  problems  as  a  class,  high-school  teachers  care  less  than 
those  of  any  other  grade,  if,  indeed,  they  suspect  their  existence.  For  them 
adolescence  is  just  a  stage  when  children  are  so  much  farther  along  than 
in  the  grammar  school,  and  know  so  much  less  than  they  must  to  enter 
college.  For  such  teachers  the  task  is  simply  to  convert  their  pupils  into 
freshmen,  and  they  await  with  hope  or  fear  the  assignment  of  their  stint 
in  the  form  of  college  requirements.  They  have  abandoned  all  initiative ; 
have  renounced  their  birthright  of  interpreting,  and  ministering  to,  the 
needs  of  one  stage  of  life ;  have  had  little  professional  training ;  have 
little  interest  in  education  in  the  large  meaning  of  that  term ;  and  care 
little  for  work  of  the  lower  grades.  Their  motto  almost  seems  to  be,  Non 
vitae  sed  scholae  discimus.  The  result  is  that  boys,  who  insist  more  on  their 
own  individuality,  leave  the  high  school :  in  the  country  at  large  about 
60  per  cent,  of  its  pupils  are  now  girls.  Noble  ideals  are  gone;  the 
independent  function  of  the  secondary  stage  of  education  is  almost  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  pupil  and  teacher  devote  themselves  to  a  routine  of 
tasks  in«an  artificial  program  imposed  by  the  will  of  others,  and  fitting, 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  college.  The  pupils  do  not  regard  their  work 
as  set  on  a  basis  which  gives  it  a  value  and  meaning  in  itself  to  which 
each  day  contributes.  Nothing  can  be  done  then  until  the  high  school 
takes  a  stronger  hold  on  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  pupil. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  representatives  of  New  England  high  schools 
and  colleges,  all  the  discussions  and  interests  center  more  and  more  in 
the  details  of  how  to  fit  in  this  and  that  study,  and  whether  a  little  more 
or  less  should  be  required  or  methods  tinkered.  College  requirements, 
and  suggestions  how  they  may  be  best  met,  have  ceased  to  be  educational 
themes  in  any  large  sense.  It  is  high  time  to  reverse  this  relation.  The 
college  depends  on  the  high  school,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  latter  should 
declare  its  independence,  and  proceed  to  solve  its  own  problems  in  its 
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own  way;  it  should  strive  to  fit  for  life  those  whose  education  stops  here, 
and  should  bring  the  college  to  meet  its  own  demands.  It  should  ask 
again  how  best  to  feed  the  interests  and  capacities  peculiar  to  this  age ; 
how  to  fill  and  develop  mind,  heart,  will,  and  body,  rather  than  how  to 
distill  a  budget  of  prepared  knowledge  decreed  by  professors  who  know 
no  more  of  the  needs  of  this  age  than  teachers  of  other  grades.  The 
current  "link"  theory  and  practice  interfere,  moreover,  with  the  natural 
selective  functions;  favor  uniformity  and  inflexibility;  and  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  high-school  pupils  who  go  no  farther. 

Under  this  condition  it  is  idle  to  study  adolescence  or  to  plan  for  it, 
because  nothing  worth  while  can  be  done  ;  altho  the  inverse  relation  I 
plead  for  would  be  vastly  to  the  interests  of  the  colleges,  and  would  in  a 
few  years  greatly  increase  their  classes  and  the  efficacy  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Few  institutions  of  modern  civilization  so  distrust  human  nature 
as  does  the  modern  American  ,high  school,  when  under  college  domina- 
tion. For  lower  grades  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  is  analogous 
to  a  high  protective  tariff,  which  removes  the  stimulus  to  better  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  interferes  with  the  law  of  competition  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  evolution.  The  high  school  is  no  less  effectively  protected 
against  the  currents  of  new  ideas,  and  is  left  to  be  a  victim  of  tradition, 
routine,  the  iron  law  of  mechanism.  It  takes  the  easiest  way  by  working 
under  the  shelter  and  dictation  of  the  college  above  and  on  the  momen- 
tum of  the  grammar  school  below.  This,  I  believe,  accounts  for  the 
rapidly  decreasing  numbers  as  we  go  up  the  high -school  classes ;  for  the 
decreasing  proportion  of  high-school  boys  who  go  to  college ;  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  girls  in  the  high  school ;  and  for  the  educational  apathy 
of  the  high-school  teacher,  who  is  prone  to  all  the  narrowness  and  affecta- 
tion of  the  specialist,  without  his  redeeming  virtue  of  productiveness  in 
research. 

The  teacher  must  teach  more,  and  know  more ;  he  must  be  a  living 
fountain,  not  a  stagnant  pool.  He  should  not  be  a  dealer  in  desiccated, 
secondhand  knowledge,  a  mere  giver- out  and  hearer  of  lessons.  That  is 
the  chief  and  humiliating  difference  between  our  secondary  teachers  and 
those  abroad,  who  are  mostly  doctors  of  philosophy,  as  they  should  be. 
If  we  could  move  many  university  professors  to  the  college,  many  college 
professors  to  the  high  school,  many  high-school  teachers  to  the  grammar 
school,  and  some  grammar-school  teachers,  with  at  least  a  sprinkling  of 
college  graduates,  into  the  kindergarten,  it  would  do  much.  In  the  Ger- 
man and  French  schools  the  teacher  is  one  who  knows  a  great  deal  about 
his  subject  and  is  nearer  to  original  sources ;  who  tells  the  great  truths 
of  the  sciences  almost  like  stories ;  and  who  does  not  affect  the  airs  and 
methods  of  the  university  professor.  Very  many  secondary  teachers  are 
masters  an^  authorities.  Here,  most  of  our  university  pedagogy  is  a 
mere  device  for  so  influencing  high-school  principals  and  teachers  as  to 
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correlate  curricula,  in  order  to  corral  in  students,  and  little  interest  is 
taken  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  none  in  the  kindergarten. 

I  have  spoken  frankly,  and  have  dealt  only  with  general  principles 
over  a  vast  field,  far  too  large  to  be  adequately  discussed  here.  I  have 
carefully  avoided  all  details,  altho  I  have  fully  worked  them  out  on  paper 
at  great  length,  for  each  topic  to  the  close  of  the  high-school  period  or 
the  age  of  nineteen,  when  physical  growth  is  essentially  completed.  This 
material  will  soon  appear  in  a  volume.  The  chief  petition  in  my  daily 
prayer  now  is  for  a  millionaire.  With  the  means  at  hand,  I  have  no 
shadow  of  doubt  or  fear  but  that  in  five  years  from  the  date  of  any  ade- 
quate gift  we  shall  be  able  to  invite  all  interested  to  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, covering  this  ground,  which  will  be  a  practical  realization  of  much 
present  prophecy,  and  which  will  commend  itself  even  to  the  most  con- 
servative defenders  of  things  as  they  are  and  have  been,  because  the  best 
things  established  will  be  in  it.  But  it  will  be  essentially  pedocentric 
rather  than  scholiocentric  ;  it  may  be  a  little  like  the  Reformation,  which 
insisted  that  the  sabbath,  the  Bible,  and  the  church  were  made  for  man 
and  not  he  for  them  ;  it  will  fit  both  the  practices  and  the  results  of 
modern  science  and  psychological  study;  it  will  make  religion  and  morals 
more  effective;  and,  perhaps  above  all,  it  will  give  individuality  in  the 
school  its  full  rights  as  befits  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  will 
contribute  something  to  bring  the  race  to  the  higher  maturity  of  the 
superman  that  is  to  be,  effectiveness  in  developing  which  is  the  highest 
and  final  test  of  art,  science,  religion,  home,  state,  literature,  and  every 
human  institution. 


DISCUSSION 
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Aaron  Gove,  superintendent  of  schools,  District  No.  i,  Denver,  Colo. — The  paper 
to  which  we  have  just  listened  gives  me  much  gratification  and  some  surprise.  It  pre- 
sents conclusions  reached  by  the  eminent  author  after  years  of  profound  thought  and 
careful  experiment.  While  the  entire  professional  world  is  acquainted  with  President 
Hall,  and  has  known  in  a  general  way  of  the  philosophical  and  experimental  work  at 
Clark  University,  so  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  presentation  showing  results.  It  docs 
not  follow  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  President  Hall  are  absolute  or  final,  neither  is 
it  necessary  that  agreement  in  the  conclusions  follows.  The  value  of  the  paper  to  me  is 
what  seems  to  have  been  discovered  and  accomplished  by  almost  a  generation's  work  in 
investigation  of  the  proper  methods  of  approach  to  the  pupil's  mind.  Omitting  the  first, 
or  kindergarten,  period,  and  the  last,  or  the  high-school,  period,  it  is  the  treatment  of  the 
grammar  school  that  delights  me  most,  and  serves  to  confirm  me  in  my  own  observation 
and  experience,  because,  like  some  other  men,  I  rejoice  when  I  meet  accord  with  others. 
Superintendents,  who  often  are  quite  as  much  men  of  action  as  of  thought,  are  confronted 
with  problems  in  school  administration  which  scarcely  appear  to  the  philosopher  and 
theorist.  [  understand  the  paper,  altho  I  have  not  read  it  and  have  heard  it  read  but 
once,  to  declare  that  the  grammar-school  period  of  the  boy's  life  is  the  time  for  drill, 
memory-training,  severe  application  to  tasks  with  an  accounting  for  their  accomplish- 
ment.    In  other  words,  that  what  has  been  denominated  by  some  of  the  critics  "soft 
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pedagogy"  and  "mellow  education"  should  be  reduced  to  its  minimum  during  the 
grammar-school  period.  If  this  be  the  tenor  of  the  paper  —  and  we  shall  all  be  able  to 
read  it  later  —  it  serves  to  restore  to  many  doubters  confidence  in  our  pedagogical 
philosophers,  whose  teachings,  often  presented  under  circumstances  of  wrong  interpreta- 
tion, misapplication,  and  superficial  acquaintance,  have  suffered  in  the  hands  of  their 
friends.  That  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  yard  or  on  the  playground  of  the  schoolhouse  is 
theoretically  beautiful  and  helpful,  and  has  been  even  recommended  as  an  essential 
adjunct,  is  an  illustration  of  how  our  friends  in  that  field  have  taught  us  that,  while 
theory  must  always  precede  practice,  practice  should  not  always  follow  theory. 

Some  of  us  have  complained  of  the  time  wasted  in  school  in  experimenting  along 
lines  indicated  by  pedagogic  experts;  we  have  had  a  notion  that  the  experimenting 
should  be  limited  to  the  smallest  practicable  field  until  tolerably  right  conclusions  are 
reached,  at  which  time  the  whole  can  enter  into  the  practice  of  new  and  hitherto  unintro- 
duced  methods. 

I  take  this  occasion,  altho  perhaps  not  strictly  in  line  of  anything  said  in  the  paper, 
to  declare  my  belief  in  the  misfortune  of  identical  coeducation  in  the  high  schools ;  also 
my  belief,  based  upon  my  immediate  environment,  that  the  grammar-school  boy  of  today 
is  not  as  well  Btted  for  the  high  school  as  he  was  ten  years  ago ;  that  the  letting  up  of 
assignment  and  demanded  accomplishment  of  tasks,  the  introduction  of  entertainment 
and  the  misinterpretation  of  the  "  doctrine  of  interest,"  have  tended  to  make  the  young 
fellows  weak  in  mental  power,  and  consequently  weak  in  grasping  problems  and  over- 
coming obstacles.  That  the  high-school  girls  should  be  differently  treated  from  the  high- 
school  boys  is  my  belief ;  because,  as  Dr.  Hall  has  just  informed  us,  of  the  extraordinary 
and  positive  separation  in  the  mental,  social,  and  physical  natures,  as  he  has  demon- 
strated by  most  careful  and  patient  experiment  and  investigation. 

If  our  high  schools  are  to  be  continued  as  coeducational  institutions,  the  boy  should 
take  four  years  for  his  work,  while  the  girl  takes  six ;  the  boy  should  be  held  in  school 
all  day;  the  girl  should  be  dismissed  from  the  schoolhouse  at  noon.  Not  less  work 
should  be  given  her,  rather  more,  but  of  a  different  kind.  On  account  of  extra  calls 
outside  of  school  duties,  including  the  home,  society,  and  music,  and  perhaps  art ;  on 
account  of  changes  in  physical  constitution,  and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  out- 
door life,  she  can  well  afford  to  take  six  years  to  acquire  that  mental  discipline  for  which 
four  is  ample  for  her  brother. 

I  regard  this  paper  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  presented  to  this  Council  within 
my  recollection.  I  reiterate  my  pleasure  in  finding  myself  so  close  to  Dr.  Hall.  The 
pleasure  is  heightened  by  the  previous  feeling  that  I  had  been  called  here  to  the  not 
pleasant  task  of  disapproving  what  I  might  hear.  The  paper  will  receive,  when  printed, 
wide  attention,  and  careful  and  thoughtful  essays  will  be  written  and  printed  thruout  the 
land  upon  the  many  phases  presented  and  the  unusual  inspiration  which  it  contains. 

Miss  Lucia  Stickney,  Cleveland,  O.— Dr.  Hall  has  told  us  of  the  need,  and  of  the 
time  for  supplying  the  need,  of  the  spiritual  in  the  form  of  legend  and  myth.  We  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  literature  is  the  medium  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  in  education,  and 
we  are  making  our  boys  and  girls,  even  those  who  are  taking  a  business  course  in  our 
schools,  familiar  with  the  religious  ideas  of  the  ancient  nations  and  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  exhume  them  in  mythology.  We  present  the  ideal  in  character  and 
strength  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  Norse  heathenism.  We  dwell  on  the  romantic 
in  chivalry,  and  we  seem  to  study  to  avoid  the  stories  of  our  own  Bible,  which  should  be 
dear  and  sacred  to  every  child  of  every  faith  in  our  schools.  We  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
what  they  have  no  prejudice  against  and,  what  is  wrong  perhaps,  no  impression  of.  We 
blush  to  confess  the  ignorance  of  our  children  of  our  cutivated  homes  as  to  Bible  litera- 
ture. We  lose  the  best  opportunities  of  giving  them  a  moral  lesson,  apparently  because 
we  are  afraid  of  meeting  the  question,  which  has  nothing  in  it,  at  our  time  of  liberal 
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thought  and  purpose,  to  be  afraid  of.  When  all  are  demanding  the  recognition  of  higher 
and  deeper  things  in  our  school  work,  we  are  going  out  of  our  way  to  avoid  the  best 
medium  at  hand  for  bringing  these  things  into  it. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

JAMES    M.    GREENWOOD,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    CITY    SCHOOLS, 

KANSAS   CITY,    MO. 

Owing  to  some  omissions  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  I  found 
myself  in  a  dilemma  after  I  had  received  and  read  the  proceedings  of 
the  Charleston  meeting.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Hinsdale,  it  was  moved 
and  carried  that  the  investigation  I  had  commenced  on  high  schools 
should  be  continued,  and  that  two  other  members  of  the  Council 
should  be  associated  with  me  as  a  committee  to  make*  a  report  at  this 
meeting.  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  E.  W.  Coy, 
of  Ohio,  were  nominated,  but  the  minutes  contained  nothing  of  this, 
and  as  neither  gentleman  was  present  at  the  session  when  the 
announcement  was  made,  I  was  forced  reluctantly  to  drop  the  matter  so 
far  as  committee  work  was  concerned,  but  I  continued  the  investigation 
on  my  own  responsibility. 

The  special  report  which  I  now  submit  is  suggestive,  and  it  is 
designed  to  call  attention  to  three  or  four  phases  of  thought  in  this 
department  of  public  education.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  imper- 
fect methods,  in  vogue  in  various  cities  of  this  country,  of  tabulating 
high-school  statistics,  and  the  difficulty  one  experiences  in  collecting 
definite  information,  especially  as  to  the  persistence  and  character  of 
attendance  in  classical,  English,  and  manual-training  high  schools ;  the 
lines  of  work  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  failures  occur  \  the 
actual  cost  of  maintaining  such  schools,  based  on  the  total  enrollment ; 
the  average  daily  attendance,  including  all  expenses  of  whatsoever 
nature.  Many  reports  fail  to  show  the  total  expenditures  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  of  any  value  in  the  compilation  of  statistics. 

For  information  concerning  the  attendance,  reasons  for  dropping 
out  of  school,  failure  in  class  standing,  I  have  drawn  entirely  from  the 
schools  of  Kansas  City,  and  for  expenditures  from  several  cities  in 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

Kansas  City  is  different  in  some  respects  from  any  other  large  city  of 
the  country,  in  enrolling  a  larger  per  cent,  of  its  entire  population  in 
high  school,  in  having  a  larger  per  cent,  of  graduates  to  the  entire 
population,  and  also  in  having  a  larger  per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  high  schools  in  proportion  to  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  all 
the  schools,  unless  it  be  Springfield,  Mass.  These  facts  are  not  acciden- 
tal. They  are  the  results  of  definite  causes  that  have  operated  for  years, 
which  I  need  not  specify  in  this  connection. 
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Last  year  I  showed  that  the  younger  pupils  who  completed  the 
ward-school  work  were  not  the  ones  who  failed  and  left  the  high  school 
during  the  first  year.  The  reason  is  obvious :  bright  children  keep  up 
in  their  studies  whether  in  high-  or  ward-school  work.  This  point  I 
think  is  well  established. 

TOTAL   ENROLLMENT   IN   KANSAS  CITY   HIGH   SCHOOLS 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  was  3,602,  distributed  as 
follows:  first  year,  1,396  —  boys  567  and  girls  829;  second  year,  900 
—  boys  305  and  girls  595 ;  third  year,  722  —  boys  263  and  girls  459; 
fourth  year,  585 — boys  189  and  girls  394. 

In  the  first  year  338  pupils  left  school  — 150  boys  and  188  girls  ;  the 
percentage  of  boys  was  26.4  and  of  the  girls  22.6  ;  second  year,  181  — 
61  boys  and  120  girls,  or  19.4  percent,  of  the  boys  and  20  per  cent, 
of  the  girls;  in  the  third  year  138  dropped  out  —  64  boys  and  74  girls, 
or  24.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  16.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls ;  in  the 
fourth  year,  107  —  32  boys  and  75  girls,  or  17  percent,  of  the  boys 
and  19  per  cent,  of  the  girls. 

Expressing  the  enrollment  by  years  in  per  cents.,  39  per  cent,  are 
first  year  pupils,  25.3  per  cent,  are  second-year  pupils,  20.2  per  cent, 
are  third-year  pupils,  15.5  per  cent,  are  fourth-year  pupils,  while  only 
18.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment  withdrew  from  school  during 
the  year. 

By  way  of  comparison  on  the  same  basis  I  will  take  the  first-year 
pupils  in  the  Central  High  School,  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  in  the  Westport  High  School,  and  in  the  Lincoln  High 
School,  and  note  the  persistence  of  attendance.  In  the  Central  544. 
were  enrolled  as  first-year  pupils — 195  boys  and  349  girls.  Now,  55 
of  these  boys  and  78  of  the  girls  left  school  during  the  year,  or  28.2 
pet  cent,  of  the  boys  and  24.4  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  In  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  the  first-year  pupils  numbered  673  —  313  boys 
and  360  girls.  Eighty-two  of  the  boys  left  school  and  72  of  the  girls 
— total,  154;  expressed  in  percentage,  26  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  20 
per  cent,  of  the  girls.  But  in  the  Westport  High  School  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  first-year  class  was  64  —  21  boys  and  43  girls.  Two  boys  left 
this  class  and  10  girls,  or  9.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  23  per  cent,  of  the 
girls. 

In  the  Lincoln  High  School,  a  school  for  negro  children,  the  first- 
year  class  consisted  of  38  boys  and  112  girls.  Eleven  boys  left  school 
and  28  girls,  or  nearly  29  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  25  per  cent,  of  the 
girls. 

If  these  first-year  statistics  prove  anything,  persistence  of  attendance 
is  better  in  a  small  high  school  than  in  either  a  large  classical  high  school 
or  a  large  manual-training  high  school.    A  better  reason,  I  think,  is  that 
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the  Westport  boys  started  into  school  as  a  business  and  a  considerable 
number  of  others  as  an  experiment.  Furthermore,  the  persistence  of 
attendance  of  the  first-year  pupils  within  certain  limits  is  variable  in  this 
same  school  from  year  to  year  and  is  dependent  upon  local  influences. 
The  variation  will  probably  range  from  3  to  lo  per  cent. 

ENROLLMENTS   AND   WITHDRAWALS   BY  SCHOOLS 

CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  high  school  during  the 
year  was  1,686 — boys  552  and  girls  1,134.  There  were  544  enrolled  in  the 
first  year,  437  in  the  second,  371  in  the  third,  and  334  in  the  fourth, 
and  from  which  254  pupils  graduated,  or  about  68  per  cent,  of  the  fourth- 
year  pupils.  Of  the  pupils  enrolled,  1,336  were  promoted  from  the 
Kansas  City  ward  schools,  245  from  other  schools,  and  5  had  been 
admitted  by  examination  from  the  outside.  Out  of  1,336  Kansas  City 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  four  classes,  256  dropped  out  of  school  during  the 
year,  and  out  of  350  admitted  from  other  schools,  91  were  dropped  ;  or 
19  out  of  every  100  of  the  Kansas  City  pupils  left  school,  while  26  out  of 
every  100  of  the  outsiders  dropped  out.  This  may  be  expressed  as 
follows  :  27.7  per  cent,  of  the  Kansas  City  boys  and  15  per  cent,  of  the 
Kansas  City  girls  belonging  to  the  first  year  left  school,  while  32  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  44  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  were  admitted  from  outside 
schools  dropped  out.  Grouping  both  classes  of  pupils  together,  the 
percentage  of  the  boys  that  left  school  was  28,  and  of  the  girls  22.3,  and 
the  total  percentage  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  first  year,  24.4. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  second  year's  work  was  437 
— 134  boys  and  303  girls.  Of  this  number,  108  boys  and  244  girls  had 
been  promoted  from  the  Kansas  City  ward  schools,  and  26  boys  and  59 
girls  from  other  schools.  From  the  Kansas  City  boys  18.6  per  cent,  left 
school,  and  from  the  girls  15.1  per  cent.  Among  the  outside  pupils 
15.66  per  cent,  of  the  boys  dropped  out  of  school  and  34  per  cent,  of  the 
girls.  Putting  both  classes  together,  18  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  18.6 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  withdrew,  and  the  per  cent,  of  withdrawals  of  both 
sexes  is  18.5. 

The  third  year  shows  an  enrollment  of  371  pupils,  there  being  280 
from  Kansas  City  schools  and  91  outsiders.  There  were  52  pupils  that 
dropped  out  of  the  Kansas  City  contingent  and  19  out  of  the  others. 
Designating  by  sexes,  23.6  per  cent,  of  the  Kansas  City  boys  and  15.8 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  quit  school,  while  of  the  outsiders  20.6  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  and  21.37  per  cent,  of  the  girls  quit  school;  or,  putting  the  two 
classes  together,  22.9  per  cent,  of  the  third -year  boys  and  17  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  left  school,  and  19.1  per  cent  of  the  class. 

Total  number  of  the  fourth-year  pupils  was  334  —  92  boys  and  242 
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girls ;  260  of  these  were  from  the  Kansas  City  ward  schools  —  72  boys  and 
188  girls,  while  20  boys  and  55  girls  were  admitted  or  came  from  outside 
schools.  Seventeen  boys  and  37  girls  from  the  kansas  City  boys  and 
girls  dropped  out  of  school,  and  4  boys  and  4  girls  from  the  outside 
withdrew.  The  per  cents,  of  the  totals  for  the  fourth  year  are  22.7,  16.9, 
and  18.5,  respectively. 

MANUAL    TRAINING    HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School  was  1,493, 
there  being  628  boys  and  865  girls ;  these  are  distributed  by  years  as  fol- 
lows:  first  year,  673  —  313  boys  and  360  girls;  second  year,  363  — 139 
boys  and  224  girls;  third  year,  268 — 104  boys  and  164  girls;  fourth 
year,  148 — 64  boys  and  84  girls. 

There  were  42  post-graduates  in  the  school  —  8  boys  and  34  girls. 
Not  counting  the  post-graduates,  1,275  ^^  these  pupils  were  promoted 
from  the  Kansas  City  ward  schools,  154  from  other  schools,  and  22  were 
admitted  by  examination.  Of  the  286  boys  and  287  girls  in  the  first  year 
from  Kansas  City  ward  schools,  71  boys  and  59  girls  quit  school,  or  24.8 
and  20.4  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  20  boys  and  60  girls  admitted  from 
other  schools,  55  and  21.6  per  cent.,  respectively,  quit,  while  of  the  22 
admitted  by  examination  none  left  school.  Grouping  the  first-year  pupils 
together,  26.2  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  girls  withdrew 
from  school,  or  an  average  of  both  sexes  of  22.8  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  second-year  pupils  was  363,  of  whom  139  were 
boys  and  224  girls.  Of  this  number  124  boys  and  181  girls  were  from 
Kansas  City  ward  schools,  15  boys  and  42  girls  from  other  schools,  and 
I  boy  admitted  by  examination.  The  number  that  left  school  was  25 
boys  and  48  girls,  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  21.4  per  cent,  of  the 
girls. 

In  the  third  year  there  were  104  boys  and  164  girls;  total,  268;  the 
total  number  that  left  school  was  50  —  29  boys  and  21  girls.  All  of  this 
class  except  13  had  entered  school  from  the  Kansas  City  ward  schools. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  12.3  per  cent,  of  the  girls  left 
school  during  the  year. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  fourth-year  class  189  pupils — 72  boys 
and  117  girls  —  42  being  post-graduates.  Not  counting  post-graduates, 
only  5  boys  and  8  girls  left  the  class  during  the  year,  while  3  boys  and 
12  girls  quit.  But  grouping  them  as  was  done  in  the  other  schools  will 
increase  the  percentage  of  boys  to  11. 5  per  cent,  and  of  the  girls  19.4 
per  cent.,  respectively.  The  total  for  both  sexes  separately  was,  for  the 
boys  22.9  per  cent.,  for  the  girls  18.5  per  cent.,  and  for  the  school  20.4 
per  cent.;  but  the  percentage  of  the  boys  from  the  Kansas  City  ward 
schools  that  dropped  was  26.2  per  cent.,  and  of  the  girls  17  percent., 
and  of  those  admitted  from  the  outside,  42.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  20 
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per  cent,  of  the  girls.    Of  this  class  150  pupils  graduated,  or  68  percent., 
the  same  as  from  Central  High  School. 

THE    WESTPORT    HIGH    SCHOOL 

This  is  a  small,  but  excellent,  high  school,  in  which  193  pupils  were 
enrolled  —  65  boys  and  128  girls.  The  first-year  class  was  composed  of 
64  members — 21  boys  and  43  girJs.  Two  boys  only  dropped  out,  and 
10  girls;  that  is,  9.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  23.3  per  cent,  of  the  girls. 

In  the  second-year  class  54  were  enrolled — 20  boys  and  34  girls;  5 
boys  and  5  girls  left  school,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  20.5  per  cent, 
of  the  girls. 

The  third-year  class  consisted  of  44  members — 12  boys  and  32  girls, 
of  whom  3  boys  and  5  girls  withdrew  from  school. 

In  the  fourth-year  class  were  12  boys  and  19  girls.  No  boys  and  only 
2  girls  withdrew  from  this  class  during  the  year.  The  withdrawals  for 
the  boys  from  the  entire  school  was  15.58  per  cent.,  and  of  the  girls  19 
per  cent.  The  fourth-year  class  furnished  25  graduates,  or  80.6  percent, 
of  the  entire  class. 

LINCOLN    HIGH   SCHOOL 

This  is  a  high  school  for  the  negro  children  of  Kansas  City.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  231  —  79  boys  and  152  girls:  in 
the  first -year  class,  38  boys  and  77  girls;  second-year,  12  boys  and  34 
girls;  third-year,  16  boys  and  23  girls;  and  in  the  fourth -year,  13  boys 
and  18  girls.  Out  of  the  first-year  class  of  115,  11  boys  and  28  girls 
left  school ;  of  the  second-year  class  of  46,  7  boys  and  8  girls  were  with- 
drawn ;  of  the  third-year  class  of  39,  7  boys  and  8  girls  were  withdrawn ; 
and  of  the  fourth-year  class  of  31  pupils — 13  boys  and  18  girls  —  were 
withdrawn  2  boys  and  7  girls.  The  percentage  of  withdrawals  for  the 
first  year  from  the  entire  class  was  34;  second  year,  32.6;  third  year, 
38.4;  and  from  the  fourth  year,  29.1. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 

a 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  Kansas  City  High  Schools,  as  previously 
stated,  for  the  school  year  closing  June  30,  1901,  3,602  ;  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  2,855,  ^^^  ^^  number  of  graduates  440,  as  follows :  from 
the  Central  High  School,  254;  Manual  High  School,  130;  Lincoln  High 
School,  31 ;  Westport  High  School,  25;  at  the  Central  High  School,  77 
boys  and  177  girls ;  Manual  Training  High  School,  56  boys  and  74  girls ; 
Westport  High  School,  12  boys  and  13  girls;  Lincoln  High  School,  13 
boys  and  18  girls. 

The  percentage  of  graduates  from  each  school  to  its  entire  enrollment 
was:  Central  High  School,  15. i ;  Manual  Training  High  School,  8.7; 
Westport  High  School,  13;  Lincoln  High  School,  13.4. 
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SUMMARIZING    THE    WITHDRAWALS 


Per  cent, 
boys 


Per  cent, 
girls 


Per  cent, 
total 


First  year : 

Central  High  School , 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Westport  High  School , 

Lincoln  High  School 

Second  year : 

Central  High  School 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Westport  High  School 

Lincoln  High  School 

Third  year: 

Central  High  School 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Westport  High  School 

Lincoln  High  School 

Fourth  year : 

Central  High  School , 

Manual  Training  High  School , 

Westport  High  School 

Lincoln  High  School 


28 

22.3 

26 

20 

9-5 

233 

31.6 

35.5 

18 

18.6 

18 

21.4 

20 

20.5 

58.3 

23.5 

28 

12.3 

28 

12.3 

26 

16 

12.5 

30 

22.7 

16.9 

II. I 

I7.I 

•  a  •  • 

10 

15.4 

33-3 

24.4 

22.8 
19 

34 

18.5 

20 

22.2 

32.5 

21.8 
21.8 
18.1 

23 

18.5 

15 
6.4 

29.1 


Considerable  discussion  has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  large  number 
of  pupils  who  leave  the  high  school  during  the  first  year  owing  to  the 
repulsive  nature  of  some  of  the  studies  which  the  boys  are  required  to 
pursue.  I  never  attached  jmuch  importance  to  this  argument,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  I  decided  to  collect  some  statistics  from  the  three  upper 
grades  of  our  ward  schools  bearing  upon  withdrawals  as  compared  with 
that  in  the  high  schools.  The  results  throw  some  additional  light  on  the 
subject.  In  the  fifth  grade  of  our  ward  schools  there  were  enrolled  for 
the  year  just  closed  2,846 — 1,335  boys  and  1,511  girls;  350  boys  and 
318  girls  withdrew,  making  a  total  of  668  pupils,  or  26.1  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  21  per  cent,  of  the  girls  of  the  entire  number.  There  were 
2,271  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade;  257  boys  and  244  girls  withdrew,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  501,  or  25.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  19.4  per  cent,  of  the 
girls,  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In  the  seventh  grade  there 
were  enrolled  1,700  pupils — 747  boys  and  953  girls;  173  boys  and  141 
girls  left — total,  314;  or,  expressed  in  per  cents.,  23.1  percent,  of  the 
boys  and  14.8  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  and  18.4  per  cent,  of  the  grade. 

SUMMARIZED    BY    GRADES 


VII 


*™  (    ^6.1  per  cent,  boys 
'66K  (   ^^'^  P**^  ^tJiX.,  both 


''244)    19.4  per  cent,  girls 
coi  (   ^^      P^*^  ^^T^^'  both 


\ni  \  ^3*'  P^*^  cent,  boys 

Y\  (  14.8  per  cent,  girls 

''J°°  \  18.4  per  cent,  both 
314  ) 
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FAILURES  IN  CLASS  STANDING  AND  IN  SUBJECTS 

CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  total  number  enrolled  in  this  school  was  1,686  —  552  boys  and 
1,134  girls.  The  total  number  of  boys  that  failed  in  class  standing  was 
133,  and  girls  214 — total  347.  The  causes  assigned  are:  sickness,  26 
boys  and  64  girls;  sickness  in  family,  12  boys  and  9  girls;  failing  eye- 
sight, I  boy  and  1 1  girls ;  too  much  attention  to  society,  5  girls  ;  inability 
to  do  the  work,  4  boys  and  7  girls ;  to  go  to  work,  43  boys  and  18  girls ; 
transferred,  10  boys  and  21  girls;  left  the  city,  11  boys  and  32  girls; 
unknown  causes,  32  boys  and  47  girls. 

MANUAL    TRAINING    HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  reports  from  this  school  are  very  complete  in  every  respect.  The 
total  enrollment  was  628  boys  and  865  girls.  The  failures  in  class  stand- 
ing in  departments  are  as  follows  :  in  English,  90  boys  and  85  girls ; 
in  mathematics,  127  boys  and  125  girls;  in  science,  46  boys  and  53  girls  ; 
in  history,  40  boys  and  47  girls;  in  zoology,  32  boys  and  36  girls;  in 
foreign  languages,  13  boys  and  17  girls;  in  physics,  19  boys  and  8  girls; 
in  electricity  and  steam,  13  boys. 

Summary. —  Sickness,  53  boys  and  172  girls,  total  225;  sickness  in 
family,  5  boys  and  24  girls,  total  29;  failing  eyesight,  14  girls,  total  14; 
too  much  attention  to  society,  5  boys  and  13  girls,  total  18;  inability  to 
do  the  work,  54  boys  and  70  girls,  total  120;  football,  i  boy,  total  i; 
to  go  to  work,  155  boys  and  26  girls,  total  181 ;  transferred,  13  boys  and 
6  girls,  total  19;  left  the  city,  34  boys  and  51  girls,  total  85;  causes 
unknown,  116  boys  and  100  girls,  total  216.  Totals,  436  boys  and  476 
girls;  grand  total,  912. 

Remark. —  It  will  be  observed  that  one  pupil  may  be  marked  "failure"  in  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  four  subjects. 

Failures  in  subjects. —  The  failures  accredited  to  the  first-year  pupils  in 
the  Manual  Training  High  School  were  580 — boys  285  and  girls  295  ;  in 
English,  106  —  57  boys  and  49  girls;  in  mathematics,  202 — 93  boys  and 
109  girls;  in  science,  53  —  32  boys  and  21  girls;  in  history  and  civics, 
39  — 14  boys  and  25  girls;  in  zoology,  49  —  26  boys  and  23  girls;  in 
foreign  languages,  22  — 10  boys  and  12  girls;  in  steam  and  electricity, 
13  boys;  in  modern  languages  and  Latin,  96 — 40  boys  and  56  girls. 

The  failures  among  the  second-year  pupils  amounted  to  231  — 
English  having  59 ;  modern  languages  and  Latin,  53 ;  mathematics,  49 ; 
history  and  civics,  29;  science,  26;  zoology,  16. 

The  total  failures  in  the  third-year  class  were  90  —  50  boys  and  40 
girls;  the  largest  number  in  any  one  group  was  in  physics,  27,  and  the 
next  in  English,  24,  and  the  lowest  was  in  Latin,  5.  There  were  only  34 
failures  in  the  fourth-year  class,  14  in  English,  and  12  in  other  languages. 
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WESTPORT    HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  total  number  of  failures  out  of  193  pupils  was  33  —  8  boys  and  25 
girls,  as  follows :  sickness,  2  boys  and  7  girls ;  sickness  in  family,  2  boys 
and  5  girls ;  to  go  to  work,  3  boys  and  5  girls ;  left  the  city,  i  boy  and 
6  girls ;  failing  eyesight,  2  girls. 

Failures  in  subjects, —  In  history,  3  boys  and  3  girls,  total  6  ;  in  physics 
and  chemistry,  3  girls,  no  boys  ;  in  mathematics,  5  girls ;  in  modern  lan- 
guages, 4  girls;  in  Latin  and  Greek,  2  boys  and  2  girls,  total  4;  in  Eng- 
lish, 2  boys  and  5  girls,  total  7  ;  in  biology  and  physiology,  i  boy  and  3 
girls,  total  4. 

LINCOLN    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Causes  of  failure, —  Sickness,  4  boys  and  43  girls,  total  47  ;  sickness 
in  family,  18  girls,  total  18  ;  too  much  attention  to  society,  18  girls,  total 
18  ;  inability  to  do  the  work,  8  boys  and  26  girls,  total  34  ;  to  go  to 
work,  48  boys  and  39  girls,  total  87  ;  left  the  city,  13  boys  and  16  girls, 
total  29;  unknown  causes,  12  boys  and  13  girls,  total  25.  Totals,  85 
boys  and  173  girls  ;  grand  total,  258. 

Failures  in  subjects, —  In  mathematics,  20  boys  and  43  girls,  total  63  ; 
in  history  and  biology,  7  boys  and  8  girls,  total  15 ;  in  languages,  18  boys 
and  36  girls,  total  54  ;  in  English,  20  boys  and  43  girls,  total  63  ;  in 
science,  20  boys  and  43  girls,  total  63. 

COST  OF  MAINTAINING  PUPILS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I  have  been  only  moderately  successful  in  securing  data  on  this  sub- 
ject. Many  reports  are  strangely  mute  on  this  topic.  With  a  thoughtful 
person  one  of  the  first  questions  is  what  it  will  cost,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  pertinent  inquiry  in  regard  to  all  school  questions.  To  put  it 
another  way:  How  far  can  a  community  afford  to  tax  itself  constantly  in 
order  to  support  and  maintain  an  adequate  system  of  public  schools  ? 
The  following  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  in  the  cities  men- 
tioned : 

Boston, — Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent :  Net  cost  of  educating  5,766  resident 
pupils  in  the  Boston  Normal,  Latin,  and  High  Schools,  1507,377.81 ;  average  cost  of  each 
resident  pupil,  I87.99. 

Columbus,  O. — J.  A.  Shawan,  superintendent :  High-school  enrollment,  2,053  >  cost 
per  pupil  on  total  enrollment,  I40.41 ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  549*10. 

Cievelandf  O. —  Edward  L.  Harris,  superintendent :  The  per  capita  cost  is  ^32.80, 
based  on  high-school  enrollment,  and  ^39.84,  based  on  average  daily  attendance. 

Cambridge,  Mass. —  Francis  Cogswell,  superintendent :  Total  enrollment :  Latin, 
472;  English  High,  572 ;  Manual  Training,  212.  Average  daily  attendance  :  Latin,  385  ; 
English  High,  491 ;  Manual  Training,  183.  Cost  per  pupil  on  total  enrollment :  Latin, 
I52.45;  English  High,  550.89 ;  Manual  Training,  5101.32. 

Chicago^  Hi, —  E.  G.  Cooley,  superintendent:  Total  enrollment,  10,241;  cost  per 
pupil  on  total  enrollment,  551.50;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  558.62. 

Denver,  Colo. — Aaron  Gove,  superintendent :    Total  enrollment :  High  School,  827; 
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Manual  Training,  381.  Total  cost  on  enrollment :  High  School,  I47.17  ;  Manual  Train- 
ing, 579*74.  Total  cost  on  average  daily  attendance  per  pupil :  High  School,  I58.48  ; 
Manual  Training,  ^96.76. 

Detroit,  Mich. —  W.  C.  Martindale,  superintendent:  Total  enrollment,  2,716  ;  cost 
on  enrollment,  ^45.32  ;  total  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  I51.12. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. —  C.  N.  Kendall,  superintendent:  Total  enrollment,  2,058  ;  cost 
on  total  enrollment  per  pupil,  ^27.45  ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  I34.10. 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. — James  A.  Foshay,  superintendent :  Total  enrollment,  1,357  ;  cost 
per  pupil  on  total  enrollment,  $35.85  ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  I38.20. 

Louisville,  Ky, —  E.  H.  Mark,  superintendent :  Total  enrollment :  Boys*  High,  378  ; 
Manual  Training,  244 ;  Girls*  High,  751 ;  Colored  High,  295.  Total  cost  on  enrollment : 
Boys*  High,  I60.92 ;  Manual  Training,  I108.84;  Girls*  High,  I42.19;  Colored  High, 
I31.87.  Total  cost  on  average  daily  attendance:  Boys*  High,  $69. 14 ;  Manual  Train- 
ing! 1 1 30.12  ;  Girls*  High,  $49.27  ;  Colored  High,  I40. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. —  H.  O.  Siefert,  superintendent :  Total  enrollment,  1,8 1 0 ;  cost  per 
pupil  on  total  enrollment,  $43 ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $53.91. 

New  York. —  Total  enrollment,  1,461  ;  cost  on  enrollment,  $58.55;  on  average  daily 
attendance,  $77.61. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Total  enrollment,  524 ;  total  cost  on  enrollment  per  pupil, 
$49.32 ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance  per  pupil,  $76.44. 

New  Orleans,  La. — Warren  Easton,  superintendent :  Total  enrollment,  944  ;  total 
cost  per  pupil  on  enrollment,  $49.04  ;  total  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $50.73. 

Omaha,  Neb, —  C.  G.  Pearse,  superintendent:  Total  enrollment, '1,518  ;  total  cost 
per  pupil  on  enrollment,  $36.89 ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $46.98. 

Providence,  R.  I. —  H.  S.  Tarbell,  superintendent :  Total  enrollment,  1,857  ;  total 
cost  on  enrollment,  $70.14  ;  cost  per  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance,  $86.39. 

Rochester,  N  Y. —  Milton  Noyes,  superintendent:  Total  enrollment,  1,019;  total 
cost  on  enrollment  per  pupil,  $41.21  ;  total  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $44.92. 

St,  Louis,  Mo. —  F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent :  Total  enrollment :  white,  1,993  '» 
colored,  250.  Cost  of  enrollment :  white,  $52.42  ;  colored,  $52.54.  Total  cost  on  aver- 
age daily  attendance  :    white,  $62.28  ;  colored,  $71.01. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. —  R.  H.  Webster,  superintendent:  Total  enrollment,  1,625; 
total  cost  per  pupil  on  enrollment,  $89.35  ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $97. 

St,  Paul,  Minn. — Irwen  Leviston,  superintendent:  Total  enrollment,  1,741  ;  cost 
on  enrollment,  $35.36 ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $42.23. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Thomas  N.  Balliet,  superintendent :  Total  enrollment,  657  ;  cost 
on  enrollment  is  not  given  ;  total  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $65.70. 

Toledo,  O, —  W.  W.  Chalmers,  superintendent :  Total  enrollment,  1,261  ;  total  cost 
on  enrollment,  $30.98  ;  total  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $34.42. 

Kansas  City,  Mo, —  (1899  and  1900):  Total  enrollment,  3,464;  cost  per  pupil  on 
enrollment,  $39.06 ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $49.08.  Cost  per  pupil  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  on  enrollment,  $34.22  ;  cost  on  average  daily  attendance,  $41.70.  Cost 
per  pupil  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School  on  enrollment,  $45.11  ;  cost  on  average 
daily  attendance,  $58.46. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  collect,  tabulate,  and  report  infor- 
mation on  the  persistence  of  attendance  during  the  last  three  years  of 
ward-school  work  and  on  all  kinds  of  high-school  work,  including 
manual-training  high  school,  with  the  view  of  determining : 

I.  What  effect  has  manual-training  work  upon  legitimate  high-school 
work  as  to  scholarship  and  proficiency  in  the  several  departments  of 
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Study  ;  and  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  emphasize  unduly  the  manual-trai'i- 
ing  work,  is  the  regular  academic  work  weakened  ? 

2.  Whether  the  desire  to  work  with  tools  seizes  most  strongly  upon 
the  pupil  during  the  ward-school  period  or  in  the  high  school. 

3.  Whether  the  trend  now  in  the  manual -training  high  schools  is 
toward  special  trades  rather  than  general  culture. 

4.  What  should  be  the  sphere  of  manual-training  courses  of  study  in 
regard  to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  ? 

5.  Whether  the  tendency  to  multiply  courses  of  study  in  high  schools 
has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  thoro  preparation  in  the  most  essential 
branches. 

6.  What  causes  so  much  pilfering  among  high-school  pupils,  and  how 
may  it  be  corrected  ? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  STUDY 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


Note. — The  Departments  of  Rinder^arten  Education  and  Child  Study  held  joint  sessions.  The  min- 
utes and  proceedings  are  accordingly  brought  together  in  the  volume. 

Wednesday,  July  xo,  1901 

The  first  of  the  joint  sessions  of  the  Departments  of  Kindergarten  Education  and 
Child  Study  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Child  Study  Department,  and  was  called 
to  order  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  Woodward  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

The  president,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  of  Chicago,  and  vice-president,  Miss  Marion 
Brown,  of  New  Orleans,  were  absent.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University 
was  called  upon  to  preside. 

The  following  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  report  nominations  for  officers 
for  1902 : 

Theodore  B.  Noss,  principal  of  Normal  School  at  California,  Pa. 

Miss  Bettie  E.  Dutton,  Qeveland,  O. 

Miss  Clara  W.  Mingins,  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  chairman  announced  a  reception  to  be  given  by  Miss  Grace  Fletcher  to  members 
of  the  Kindergarten  and  Child  Study  Departments  at  No.  814  Jefferson  avenue. 

After  a  piano  solo  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Roe  Lindgren,  of  Chicago,  111.,  President  Hall  wel- 
comed the  large  audience  in  behalf  of  the  two  departments.  He  emphasized  the  appro- 
priateness of  joint  sessions  for  these  departments,  and  announced  the  general  topic  for 
both  sessions  of  the  two  departments  as  "  The  Rhythm  of  Work  and  Play." 

**  Work  and  Play  for  the  Kindergarten  Child  "  was  the  subject  of  the  first  paper,  by 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  of  the  Chicago  Froebel  Institute. 

Music — violin  solo,  by  Miss  Farrell. 

'*  Work  and  Play  for  the  Child  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades  *'  was  presented 
by  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Powe,  supervisor  of  primary  grades,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

President  Hall  opened  the  discussion  of  the  two  papers. 

Following  the  discussion,  the  nominating  committee  presented  the  following  nomina- 
tions for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.: 

For  Prestdtttt —  Superintendent  H.  E.  Kratz,  Sioux  City,  la. 

For  Vice-President — Miss  Jennie  Warren  Prent|ss,  Cleveland,  O. 

For  Secretary  —  Miss  Kate  Hopper,  Detroit,  Midi. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  accepted  without  dissent  and  the  nomi- 
nees declared  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Manfred  J.  Holmes,  Secretary, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


>i 


Thursday,  July  ii,  1901 

The  second  joint  session  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Child  Study  Departments  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  was  held  Thursday,  July  11,  190 1,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  in 
the  Woodward  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Miss  Grace  Brown,  of  Detroit,  gave  a  vocal  solo,  entitled  "  A  Barque  at  Miclinglet, 
Lambert^  which  was  followed  by  the  president's  address,  by  Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

After  another  solo  by  Miss  Brown,  Miss  C.  Geraldine  O'Grady  read  a  paper  entitled 
**  Necessary  Elements  of  Work  and  Play." 

Mrs.  Ethel  Roe  Lindgren  read  a  paper  on  *'  Rhythm  in  the  Kindergarten,"  which 
she  illustrated  on  the  piano. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Superintendent  Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  was  followed  by  Miss  Mary  Adair,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  nominating  committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Putnam,  of  Chicago ;  Miss  Adair,  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  Miss  Julia  E.  Youngs,  of  Detroit,  presented  its  report,  as  follows : 

For  Prtitdent^  Mias  C.  Geraldine  0*Grady,  of  New  York  city. 
For  Vice-President ^yixn  C.  W.  Mingins,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
For  Secretary ^'i/LiMM  Maiy  May,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  the  nominees  were  declared  elected  as 
officers  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following  : 

Resolved^  That  the  kiodergartners  attending  the  convention  express  their  gratitude  to  the  home  commit- 
tee, whidi  so  carefully  provided  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure ;  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
for  the  beautiful  auditorium  and  airy,  restful  parlors ;  to  the  press  of  the  city,  for  its  reports  of  the  meeting ; 
to  the  ladies  who  furnished  the  delightful  music;  to  Mr.  Breitmeyr,  for  his  generous  provision  of  flowers;  to 
Misses  Grace  Fletcher,  Irene  Farquhar,  Clara  W.  Mingins,  and  the  other  hostesses,  for  the  charming  recep- 
tion  and  other  hospitalities.  (Signed)        Florbncb  Lawson,  Chairman, 

Ethel  Rob  Lindcrbn. 

C.  Gbraldmb  O'Graov. 

After  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Clara  W.  Mingins,  Secretary, 

On  Friday  afternoon,  July  12,  a  parents'  conference  was  held  in  the  Woodward  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kindergarten  Department,  Miss  Evelyn 
Holmes,  president  of  the  Kindergarten  Department,  presiding.  A  large  number  were 
present,  including  many  noted  speakers,  and  the  session  was  both  interesting  and  helpful. 
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PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS 


WORK  AND  PLAY  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

MRS.     ALICE    H.     PUTNAM,    SUPERINTENDENT    CHICAGO     FROEBEL     ASSOCIA- 
TION,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

It  has  been  said  that  ''  that  which  is  the  truest  sign  of  a  thing  is  also 
its  chief  ornament  and  blessedness."  So  we  may  rightly  open  up  the 
topic  for  this  afternoon  with  a  few  words  on  the  general  activity  of  little 
children,  for  surely  that  is  one  of  the  fascinating  phases  of  childhood, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  well-being  of  the  child  himself. 

The  interests  of  a  child  are  continually  changing,  and  consequently 
the  forms  in  which  these  interests  manifest  themselves  in  play  or  work 
are  contingent  upon  each  other,  and  it  is  not  so  much  one  deed  that 
enables  us  to  determine  the  form,  as  what  the  child  continues  to  do  that 
gives  the  action  its  essential  characteristic.  There  is  a  rhythm,  a  recur- 
rence of  certain  stimuli,  in  the  secret  domain  of  a  child's  life,  which  will 
result  in  the  repetition  of  its  effects  with  more  or  less  regularity.  These 
recurrences  follow  each  other  very  rapidly,  and  the  alternations  from 
work  to  play,  and  play  to  work,  are  often  so  quick  that  one  needs  to  watch 
closely  to  determine  which  is  the  dominating  impulse.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  had  the  care  of  a  three-year-old  boy  who  was  playing  horse  with  a  rock- 
ing chair.  It  was  not  easy  for  hrm  to  adjust  the  trunk  strap  which  he 
was  using  for  traces,  for  it  was  too  long  and  heavy.  All  at  once  the  child 
dropped  the  "  make  believe"  and  said :  "Wait  a  minute,  Til  get  a  ham- 
mer and  a  sharp  nail  and  make  some  other  holes."  This  he  did,  and,  after 
a  few  moments  of  earnest,  conscious  effort  at  leather  work,  he  at  once 
went  back  to  the  play  and  said  :  "  Now,  Miss  Ginger  [the  horse's  name], 
you're  hitched  up;  now  let's  see  you  go" — taking  up  the  play  just 
exactly  where  he  had  left  off.  This  interruption  of  work  by  play,  or  play 
by  work,  is  very  noticeable  in  the  kindergarten,  and  with  little  children 
everywhere. 

It  often  seems  that  the  child's  activity  is  like  a  crystal  with  many 
facets,  which  reflect  the  light  differently  according  to  one's  point  of  view. 
Now  it  is  a  purely  individual  thing,  very  transitory ;  then  again,  when 
one  comes  to  take  into  account  the  stages  of  growth ;  when  we  get,  as  it 
were,  a  perspective  of  what  the  child  has  done,  as  well  as  what  he  is  now 
doing,  we  can  feel  that  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  rhythmical  "  beat "  in 
it  all. 

Any  scheme  of  education  which  recognizes  the  life  of  children  must 
in  some  way  be  able  to  meet  the  law  of  that  life.     Psychology  is  teaching 
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US  that  there  is  a  physical  basis  for  this  ebb  and  flow  of  interests.  There 
are  certain  physical  wants  first  that  must  be  met.  These  in  the  begin- 
ning are  iron  necessities,  and  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  do  not  mean 
only  the  desire  and  need  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  but  also  the  equally 
important  protection  and  nourishment  and  scope  for  the  child's  feeling 
and  thought.  There  must  be  food  for  the  sense- perceptions  that  can  be 
easily  assimilated ;  shelter  and  protection  for  right  instincts  and 
impulses,  that  out  of  them  can  come  a  self-determining  rational  power. 
These  must  be  garments  woven  out  of  the  truths  of  nature  and  life  and 
spirit ;  and  yet  in  the  beginning  the  child  has  to  clothe  himself  with  the 
appearances  of  things. 

The  parent  and  teacher  must  consider  all  conditions  for  activity.  We 
need  a  warning  just  here.  The  child  plays  his  part  in  many  and  varying 
"tempos."  There  are  often  discords,  when  the  parent  or  teacher  fails  to 
recognize  the  child's  part,  or,  if  he  does  estimate  its  worth,  it  is  too  much 
from  an  adult  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little  child  is  constantly 
coming  upon  what  he  might  call,  were  he  able  to  name  them,  contradic- 
tions or  oppositions.  How  shall  he  interpret  them  ?  For,  whether  they 
are  understood  or  not,  he  must  act.  And  the  difficult  thing  for  us  is  the 
fact  that  the  action  itself  cannot  always  be  relied  on  as  a  clue  to  the  inner 
motive,  and  we  write  him  down  as  dull  or  lazy  because  he  has  not 
responded  to  what  we  'suppose  is  the  motive  force.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  great  scope  in  planning  for  the  work  and  play  of  our  children. 
While  one  would  not  want  to  call  a  child's  attention  to  the  rocks  over 
which  he  must  climb,  yet  difficulties  are  there,  and  children  know  it.  I 
think  it  was  this  that  led  Froebel  to  try  to  help  the  child  solve  these 
riddles  with  a  few  things  which  always  behave  the  same  way,  for  if  in 
concrete  ways  the  child  could  master  some  of  his  problems,  when  the 
more  abstract  propositions  of  life  loomed  up,  he  would  be  more  ready  to 
feel  that  these,  too,  could  be  satisfactorily  met. 

I  find  it  hard  to  separate,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  the  social  and  indi- 
vidual results  of  these  two  factors  on  the  life  of  the  children.  There  are 
so  many  threads  binding  man  to  man  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  fabric,  especially  in  this  vpry  early  stage  of  growth. 
Just  as  a  healthy  body  is  built  up  out  of  the  harmonious  work  of  all  the 
organs,  so  I  think  there  comes  into  the  kindergarten  and  the  home,  with 
every  bit  of  good  individual  work  just  as  much  as  with  play,  a  transla- 
tion of  it  into  an  esprit  de  corps  which  touches  all  in  the  little  com- 
munity. So  also  the  benefits  of  the  social  game,  the  play  of  the  kinder- 
garten, affect  the  individual.  Without  this  action  and  reaction  on  the 
one  and  the  many,  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  is  lost.  I  confess  that 
one  of  the  charms  of  kindergarten  and  nursery  life  to  me  is  that  here 
one  does  not  have  to  stop  and  analyze  and  discriminate  so  closely  as  to 
motive  and  result  and  method  as  with  older  children.     After  all,  the 
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first  years  of  a  child's  life  ate  like  a  picture  or  piece  of  music  that  we  may 
look  at  or  listen  to  first,  as  a  whole,  without  a  feeling  of  the  necessity 
for  having  a  critical  analysis  of  all  that  the  artist  meant  or  felt  when  he 
painted  or  wrote.  Tho  the  teacher  and  parent  may  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  yet  the  right  end  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  right  use  of  very  broad  generalizations  concerning  work  and 
play.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  unifying  of  the  two  is  one  of  the  very 
best  things  that  Froebel  did;  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  try  to  separate 
them,  for  one  is  as  the  heart,  the  other  the  brain,  and  both  must  grow 
and  be  worked  out  together. 

In  regard  to  the  self-compelling  "must,"  or  "  have  to,"  as  being  in 
evidence  in  play,  as  well  as  in  work,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  children  feel 
the  need  of  it  within  certain  limits.  The  game  has  its  laws,  and  the 
children  individually  and  collectively  yield  to  them,  but  no  farther 
than,  to  their  minds, the  situation  requires;  and  woe  betide  the  play- 
mate who  undertakes  to  construe  the  law  too  arbitrarily  or  in  too  lax  a 
fashion  from  that  prescribed  by  custom  and  tradition.  Without  cer- 
tain restrictions  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  play  would  be  lost.  An  inter- 
esting experience  which  illustrates  this  came  to  me  some  time  ago.  A 
group  of  boys  were  playing  with  one  of  the  large  toy  patrol  wagons,  and 
one  of  them  suggested  that  they  play  they  were  a  "fire  company." 
They  made  a  "  run  "  or  two  with  the  wagon  as  it  was,  but  very  soon  — 
almost  at  once — they  felt  that  the  "machine"  was  not  telling  the  story 
they  wanted  it  to  tell.  It  had  to  be  wholly  reconstructed  ;  a  boiler  was 
added  ;  a  part  of  an  old  gas  stove  served  for  the  furnace ;  the  whole 
thing  was  repainted;  officers  were  chosen  and  uniforms  made.  The 
whole  scheme  originated  in  what  I  think  Dr.  Bailey  would  call  the  adapt- 
ive "must."  It  was  work ;  for  these  definitely  purposed  results  were  con- 
sciously attained.  The  boys  went  day  after  day  to  the  engine  house  of 
the  nearest  frre  company,  to  study  its  details  of  construction.  It  was 
play,  in  the  sense  that  they  had  freedom  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  designs,  and  in  that  it  was  all  &  "make  believe,"  and  they  knew 
it.  In  a  similar  way  the  kindergarten  child  knows  that  the  ball  is  not 
a  bird,  nor  the  doll  a  baby ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  serves  an  ultimate  form 
for  their  ideas  of  the  bird  or  baby,  it  is  such  for  the  time  being. 

When  the  "must"  comes  from  within,  one  finds  it  easier  to  bow 
before  it,  and  if,  with  an  obedience,  one  feels  a  growth — if  one  can  see 
satisfactory  results  —  any  amount  of  courage  and  hope  is  conserved.  I 
think  children  feel  this  as  much  as  we  do. 

In  the  kindergarten  there  are  two  conditions  to  be  met.  The 
material  for  work  and  play  should  not  only  be  such  that  the  child  can 
express  his  own  images,  but  if  the  medium  is  worth  anything,  either 
from  an  artistic  or  a  scientific  standpoint,  it,  too,  is  subject  to  law; 
and   the  sooner   a  child  obeys  the   suggestions   of   his    material,    the 
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sooner  he  will  know  the  law  back  of  it ;  and  this  is  a  means  to  a  larger 
use  and  greater  freedom.  When  one  sees  how  readily  a  child  con- 
forms to  what  he  himself  feels  to  be  reasonable,  it  seems  inconsistent 
and  inartistic  for  us  to  fail  to  find,  as  Froebel  says,  "ways  and  means 
thereto.*' 

If  work-products  do  make  for  a  greater  sense  of  individual  force  —  and 
probably  they  do — it  seems  to  me  that  a  child  should  have  the  right  to 
accumulate  for  a  time  those  things  which  stand  to  him  as  an  embodiment 
of  that  to  which  he  can  refer,  as  one  would  to  a  working  capital ;  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  his  experiences  in  such  form  that  he  can  get  at  them. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  would  refer  to  a  custom  of  the  past  in  some 
kindergartens  of  putting  the  children's  work  —  sewing,  weaving,  etc., 
etc. —  into  scrap-books,  preserving  in  its  placing  a  certain  logical  and  suc- 
cessive arrangement.  This  was  discarded  by  many;  first,  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  child  placed  undue  value  on  the  result,  rather  than  on 
the  effort,  and  that  we  were  forcing  him  to  see  logical  arrangements ; 
secondly,  because  the  character  of  the  work  itself  changed,  and  became 
bulkier,  and  it  could  not  be  so  placed ;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  was 
thought  that  a  certain  spirit  of  unselfishness  could  be  fostered,  if  the 
child  knew  from  the  outset  that  the  work  was  not  for  self. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  plan  has  not  something  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  first  objection  surely  was  not  quite  just.  We  all  need 
rewards,  more  or  less,  to  hold  us  to  our  true  work.  To  the  child  these 
must  be,  in  the  beginning,  more  or  less  external  —  that  is,  the  work  itself 
must,  in  his  eyes,  be  a  thing  of  value  or  beauty.  These  rhythms  in 
arrangement  (if  I  may  use  the  word  in  that  way)  recall  the  effort  he 
made  in  producing  them,  more  or  less  vividly.  The  second  objection 
has  little  weight,  for  in  the  construction  work  there  could  be  a  plan  of 
arrangement  that  would  teach  lessons  of  order  and  development  just  as 
well,  and  perhaps  go  more  directly  to  primitive  industrial  experiences. 
Nor  do  I  think'  the  third  criticism  valid  ;  for,  in  trying  to  hasten  the 
development  of  an  altruistic  spirit,  we  are  apt  to  weaken  its  truth  and 
vital  strength  —  it  is  strained,  as  the  premature  use  of  nerve  or  muscle 
can  be  strained.  The  child  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in  reviewing 
the  order  of  his  work.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  logic  of  it  always 
has  a  claim  on  him ;  but  I  am  not  willing  that  you  should  say  that  he 
does  not  feel  something  of  it.  If  we  believe  in  rhythm,  there  is  no  reason 
for  shutting  it  off  anywhere  it  might  naturally  appear.  I  know,  from 
the  interest  children  take  in  reviewing  what  they  have  done,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  work-products  are  diffusive  and  often  quite  super- 
ficial, there  are  germs  of  those  qualities  which  are  also  intensive  and 
permanent,  and  which  need  to  be  nourished. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  kindergarten  have  had  a  reasonable 
foundation   in  the  isolations  which  have  come  into  it  thru   too  much 
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analysis  and  too  much  classification  in  its  means  of  growth.  Its  directed 
work  has  been  separated  from  its  free  work  and  play;  its  freedom  from 
its  obedience;  the  laws  of  impression  have  been  considered  without  a 
well-defined  and  full  realization  of  the  need  for  fuller  expression.  The 
kindergartner  and  the  critic  have  both  wearied  themselves  in  trying  to 
reconcile  isolations,  when,  if  there  had  been  a  fuller  grasp  of  the  whole 
idea,  less  exploiting  of  fragmentary  matters,  fewer  claims  as  to  what  the 
kindergarten  might,  could,  would,  or  should  do  —  simply  seeing  to  it 
that  the  conditions  for  the  work  and  play  of  these  children  were  the  best 
that  we  could  make  —  it  would  not  have  taken  so  long  for  it  to  become 
an  integral  part  and  parcel  of  the  accepted  plan  for  elementary  educa- 
tion. Froebel  says  that  "  even  the  eternal  ideal  is  following,  passive  in 
its  requirements  concerning  the  form  of  being.'*  Kindergartners  have 
not  behaved  as  if  they  believed  that,  and  the  sooner  they  school  them- 
selves to  take  a  more  scientific. attitude,  suspending  judgment  until 
the  larger  educational  truths  are  verified,  the  better  for  us  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  these  have  been  demonstrated,  we  have  a  right  to  act, 
we  must  act,  in  obedience  to  them ;  yet  methods  in  dealing  with  little 
children — indeed,  it  is  true  of  all  applied  methods — so  easily  become 
"  prescriptive  "  and  "categorical"  and  "interfering"  I  When  we  would 
avoid  this,  it  is  so  easy  to  fancy  that  we  have  given  the  child  freedom, 
when  in  reality  he  has  nothing  but  license ! 

Unquestionably  the  sense  of  real  freedom,  which  a  kindergarten  child 
feels,  does  make  for  individuality,  but  unless  this  is  balanced  by  what  I 
understand  by  Dr.  Bailey's  adaptive  "must"  in  both  play  and  work,  the 
child's  social  consciousness  cannot  increase,  and  consequently  he  will  be 
only  half  developed. 

In  play,  a  child  leaves  behind  him  his  own  personality;  even  the 
thing  he  plays  with  must  obey  the  same  rule,  and  be  something  other 
than  it  is.  Papa's  cane  is  the  galloping  horse.  Broken  bits  of  fcrockery 
are  like  mamma's  dishes;  the  doll  becomes  the  baby.  The  child  takes 
into  himself  the  images  of  the  personality  for  which  he  stands,  and 
becomes  the  storekeeper,  the  engineer,  the  parent.  Play  becomes  social 
when  the  outsiders,  whether  children  or  adults,  enter  fully  into  these 
situations,  when  the  originator's  enthusiasms  and  illusions  become  theirs. 
Work  may  be  more  intensive  and  concentrative  for  an  individual,  but, 
after  all,  what  is  its  value  unless  its  results  are  shared  ?  By  this,  it  may 
become  as  social  in  its  character  as  play,  and  unless  this  does  happen,  its 
products,  whether  of  mind  or  hand,  will  bring  about  a  restless  selfish- 
ness which  prevents  a  broader  outlook  even  into  work  itself. 

The  child  fancies  that  he  acts  purely  from  his  own  initiative,  when 
the  truth  is  that  the  environment  and  the  situation  have  made  just  this 
course  of  action,  and  no  other,  a  necessity.  The  activity  changes  its 
form,  and  is  carried  on  on  quite  other  lines  than  that  in  which  it  began ; 
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bat  he  is  led  by  these  very  conditions  to  do  the  best  that  he  can  under 
the  limitations  imposed  by  circumstance  and  material. 

Froebel's  views  with  regard  to  these  changing  states,  or  states  of  the 
child,  are  very  inclusive,  and  are  applicable  from  the  nursery  and  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university. 

Briefly  stated  they  are  these : 

1.  That  the  means  for  attaining  the  end  for  which  man  is  created  are 
inherent  in  the  constitution  of  man  as  God  made  him — that  is  why  there 
is  work  and  play. 

2.  That  he  is  related  to  a  spiritual  as  well  as  to  a  natural  world,  and 
that  these  are  worlds  of  cause  and  effect. 

3.  That  there  is  an  inflowing  divine  life  into  human  life,  and  only 
thru  this  does  man  live. 

4.  That  thru  impression  and  expression  the  human  being  comes  to  an 
awareness  of  these  truths. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  the  scheme  of  education  could  be 
summed  up  in  these  principles.  The  right  balance  of  work  and  play 
demonstrates  them.  The  stage  of  growth  and  character  of  the  child  will 
determine  whether  he  needs  most  the  limitations  of  the  idea  of  work,  or 
more  of  the  freedom  that  comes  in  play.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  to  be  considered  as  a  prime  factor  in  his  own  educa- 
tion ;  and  each  truth  or  experience,  as  it  comes  to  him,  must  bear  within 
itself  that  which  appeals  to  his  dual  nature  —  his  mind  and  his  heart,  his 
understanding  and  his  will.  No  method  which  divorces  this  unity  will 
ever  succeed.  If  we  have  committed  this  fatal  error,  atonement  can  be 
made  only  by  a  thoro  study  of  the  child's  affections,  of  his  will,  of  his 
desires  as  well  as  of  his  rationality. 

This  is  the  great  problem  now  before  our  psychologists.  When  we 
shall  have  solved  this,  then  we  shall  know  the  relation  of  work  and  play 
to  life. 
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MISS  CHARLOTTE  M.  POWE,  SUPERVISOR  OF  PRIMARY  GRADES,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

I  watched  a  young  mocking  bird  on  its  first  descent  from  the  nest.  It 
repeatedly  stretched  its  wings  and  fanned  the  air,  then  hopped  briskly  for 
some  yards.  This  tt  continued  for  some  time,  until,  wearied  with  the 
exertion,  it  sought  the  low  branches  of  a  shrub,  where  it  sat  resting  and 
being  fed  by  the  mother  bird.  A  dog,  after  a  long  hunt,  spends  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  sleeping  off  his  fatigue.  After  reading  steadily  for  some  time, 
the  boy  throws  down  his  book  and  has  a  romp  with  his  brother  or  a  run 
with  his  dog.  The  young  business-man  leaves  his  office  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  seeks  recreation  in  a  social  evening  with  friends.     Thru  all 
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nature  runs  the  rhythmic  arsis  and  thesis  of  rest  and  recuperation,  work 
and  play,  each  setting  off  the  other,  each  necessary  to  the  other.  Even 
the  plants  leave,  blossom,  and  make  fruit,  then  lie  dormant  until  the 
season  for  fruit-making  recurs.  This  rhythmic  balance  is  natural  to  physi- 
cal and  mental  life,  and  if  the  play  in  either  is  thwarted  or  unduly 
emphasized,  the  harmony  will  be  destroyed  and  the  result  will  be  physical 
or  mental  weakness,  perhaps  deformity. 

The  child  trainer,  then,  must  yield  to  this  natural  law  and  take  it  into 
account  in  the  development  of  her  pupils ;  by  a  careful  study  of  each 
child  to  determine  (i)  the  kinds  of  work  and  play  necessary  to  his  growth  ; 
(2)  the  amount  of  work  and  play  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed ;  (3) 
when  and  where  to  make  him  work,  make  him  play,  allow  work,  and  allow 
play.  Each  individual  must  be  treated  according  to  his  needs.  The 
farmer's  lad  of  nine,  whose  life  has  been  one  of  labor,  and  whose  almost 
only  companions  are  hard-worked  parents;  who  makes  mature  comments 
on  the  animals  in  yEsop's  Fables^  but  in  whose  mind  Mother  Goose  awakes 
no  glimmer  of  response,  needs  much  tactful  coercion  in  the  matter  of 
play.  Quite  different  the  treatment  of  the  street  urchin  in  the  same  class, 
who  has  played  games  of  all  kinds  and  whose  mind  revolts  from  the 
drudgery  of  learning  to  read.  These,  however,  are  extremes.  The  average 
very  young  child  makes  no  conscious  effort  for  growth.  Most  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  expansion  is  thru  the  medium  of  spontaneous  play.  In  the 
kindergarten  this  natural  spontaneous  play  spirit  is  made  use  of  in  the 
training  of  the  child.  On  entering  the  primary  school  he  must  learn  to 
work  with  a  conscious  effort  after  thought-getting.  Frequent  periods  of 
recuperation  are  necessary,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  introduce  the  play 
element  into  his  work,  as  the  work  element  was  brought  into  his  play 
while  in  the  kindergarten.  Above  the  primary  grades,  where  the  work 
requires  more  application  and  time,  the  play  is  represented  by  such  employ- 
ment as  gives  aesthetic  pleasure,  as  well  as  by  the  recess  period  of  physical 
relaxation. 

As  a  child  advances  in  years  he  becomes  taller,  and  by  reason  of  con- 
stant employment  attains  to  quite  a  "  lump  of  muscle."  He  stores  up  for 
himself  knowledge  which  he  can  call  his  own,  which  he  can  use  as  he 
pleases.  There  are  words,  dates,  facts —  his  to  keep.  All  this  is  the  result  of 
his  work  ;  but  not  the  only  result.  The  very  use  of  the  muscles  makes 
them  more  powerful  and  capable  of  doing  harder  things  after  each  effort. 
Every  effort,  also,  of  the  mind  makes  it  more  powerful  and  capable  of 
more  difficult  performances.  This  power  is  one  of  the  chief  results  of 
work.  No  one,  however  hard  he  may  work,  can  develop  muscle  or  faculty 
power  for  another.  Each  must  do  his  own  work.  Work,  then,  makes  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  individual  life.  Play  is  the  balance.  In  it  we  want 
companions.  We  learn  to  know  others,  to  see  their  weaknesses,  appreci- 
ate their  suffering,  admire  their  strength,  and  emulate  their  example.     We 
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enjoy  intercourse  with  them,  and  in  turn  strive  to  make  ourselves  agree- 
able to  them.  The  individual  is  merged  into  the  social  being,  and  we 
have  gained  in  sympathy  and  social  adaptiveness. 

Some  work  is  a  necessity.  The  physical  man  needs  sustenance,  and 
food  must  be  obtained  or  the  body  will  die.  The  intellect,  as  well, 
weakens  if  it  does  not  have  its  proper  food  and  exercise.  He  who  lives 
must  work ;  he  who  grows  physically  and  intellectually  must  work.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  a  strenuous  "  must "  phase  of  play.  After  work  recuper- 
ation is  a  necessity,  or  body  and  mind  are  soon  incapable  of  further  work. 
So  this  phase  of  play — eating,  resting,  sleeping  —  is  just  as  essential  as 
food-getting,  and  a  neglect* of  either  would  result  in  deterioration,  and 
ultimately  in  the  extinction  of  the  individual  and  so  of  the  race. 

But  all  of  life  is  not  made  up  of  the  strenuous  "  must."  When  the 
problem  of  the  means  of  existence  has  been  solved,  the  mind  and  body 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  work  and  play  so  that  the  exercise  of  each  is  a 
pleasure — i.  gratifying,  purifying,  and  enlarging  of  individual  tastes  and 
inclinations.  One*s  work,  for  instance,  may  be  along  the  lines  of  scientific 
research,  and  play  the  gratification  of  the  aesthetic  nature.  In  this  state, 
instead  of  working  and  playing  to  preserve  life  from  extinction,  the  indi- 
vidual lives  for  the  satisfying  pleasure  given  by  his  work  and  play.  He 
stands  out  among  his  fellows  as  unique.  He  works  to  make  the  work  of 
others  as  easy  as  may  be,  and  in  his  play  he  becomes  able  to  express  for 
himself  and  others  what  lack  of  skill  and  of  cultivation  makes  it  impossible 
for  those  others  to  express.  The  necessary  work  and  play,  then,  tend  to 
the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  expressive  work  and  play  make  for 
individuality  and  talent. 

The  very  young  child  is  little  more  than  an  animal,  and  his  actions 
are  merely  instinctive.  Little  by  little  his  mind  awakens  with  the  growth 
of  his  body,  and  he  gradually  learns  to  know,  recognize,  and  judge  of  his 
environments.  Most  of  his  knowledge,  as  before  stated,  is  gained  thru 
the  play  instinct,  and  thru  this  medium  he  can  best  be  trained.  Instinct 
has  already  taught  him  the  necessity  of  nourishment,  and  in  his  games  he 
gains  the  necessary  exercise.  He  is  at  first  a  law  unto  himself,  self-centered ; 
not  recognizing  the  rights  of  others.  Thru  games  his  social  nature  must 
be  developed. 

The  organized  game  of  the  kindergarten  teaches  him  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  others,  sympathy  with  them  and  for  the  dumb  animals,  and 
the  necessity  of  law  and  order.  When  he  has  learned  these  things,  his 
games  are  a  pure  delight.  He  plays  because  he  can  do  it  well,  because 
he  loves  it  and  his  companions,  and  the  first  required  play  has  become 
the  more  aesthetic  expressive  play.  Now  is  the  time  to  develop  his  individ- 
ual mind  —  to  teach  him  to  work.  Along  with  and  thru  this  spontaneous 
play  he  may  be  taught  to  reason  and  to  make  research  for  himself ;  to 
discern  and  admire  in  others  high  characteristics,  and  wish  to  emulate 
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them.  At  this  stage  the  thoughtful  teacher  will  at  first  divide  her  atten- 
tion equally  between  the  play  and  work,  and  hereafter  gradually  empha- 
size the  work  until  the  child's  developed  mind  recognizes  that  he  must 
work  or  he  will  sink  into  the  desuetude  abhorrent  to  awakened  thought. 
The  strenuous  work,  the  expressive  work,  and  the  strenuous  and  the 
expressive  play  continue  as  elements  in  man's  life  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  but  the  logical  order  of  their  emphasis  in  the  development  of  the 
child  seems  to  be  in  this  wise :  essential  play,  expressive  play,  expressive 
work,  essential  work. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  child  trainer  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  these  elements  and  the  order  in  which  they  must  receive  the  predomi- 
nance of  attention,  but  he  must  also  recognize  that  they  are  ever  present, 
and  the  neglect  of  one  may  retard  the  proper  growth  of  mind  and 
body.  For  instance,  at  the  time  when  a  habit  of  work  is  being  formed,  it 
is  indispensable  that  exercise,  nourishment,  and  rest  should  be  taken  at 
regular  times  of  necessary  lengths.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  body  becomes 
sickly  and  the  mind  is  worn  out  from  overwork.  Conversely,  if  during 
the  age  when  the  observance  of  exercise,  rest,  games,  etc.,  is  most  necessary, 
some  individual  mental  work  is  not  required,  the  result  will  be  a  sickly 
mind  and  an  overdeveloped  animalism.  So  it  is  seen  that  a  proper 
distribution  of  work  and  play  is  indispensable  to  the  best  hygienic  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  body. 

Such  are  the  problems  with  which  every  teacher  is  met.  Some  chil- 
dren have  had  a  certain  kind  of  training,  others  another.  Each  one  calls 
for  a  different  sort  of  management,  and  must  be  assigned  a  course  of  study 
which  will  strengthen  his  weaknesses  and  tend  to  his  natural  growth. 
Here  is  a  child,  spontaneous,  simple,  sincere,  it  may  be,  but  whose  animal 
spirits  are  as  yet  ungoverned ;  he  needs  much  help  in  solving  problems 
which  require  consecutive  reasoning,  and  he  lacks  the  ability  to  uSe  what 
knowledge  he  has.  Such  a  child  has  evidently  learned  much  of  the 
"law  of  the  jungle"  in  his  play  —  has  had  his  social  side  well  developed. 
He  needs  predominantly  to  form  habits,  to  be  taught  to  work.  He  wants 
the  reasoning  power  which  a  knowledge  of  number  gives ;  the  proper  use 
of  words  in  language ;  the  study  in  stories  of  incidents  and  lives  as  a  unit, 
showing  cause  and  effect ;  a  study  of  nature  and  the  results  of  breaking 
her  laws.  The  work  given  this  child  must  be  the  primary  studies  in 
number,  reading,  language ;  relations  of  things  in  size,  direction,  and 
distance;  deeds  of  great  men;  many  maxims  and  memory  gems.  Much 
of  the  work  of  this  department,  especially  of  the  first  year,  is  expressive 
work  nearly  akin  to  play;  and  the  little  conscious  work  demands  recrea- 
tion in  singing,  physical  culture,  class  recitations,  as  well  as  the  care-free 
play  period.  There  are  other  children  evincing  the  same  traits  in  varying 
degrees  of  strength.  These  belong  to  the  same  department.  Their 
knowledge  and  faculty  power,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  recuperation 
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needed,  must  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  primary  studies  may  be 
taught — in  other  words,  determine  the  grade.  These  years  of  primary 
work  are  essentially  habit-forming  years. 

Another  boy  presents  himself  who  has  attained  to  good  habits  of  study 
and  other  things  to  be  learned  in  what  we  have  termed  the  primary 
grades.  But  he  can  reason  only  in  the  simple  relations  of  numbers ;  a 
study  of  arithmetic  will  help  this.  He  needs  to  know  the  problems  of  life 
and  character,  so  we  give  him  a  knowledge  of  typical  people  in  history 
and  literature.  He  wants  a  working  knowledge  of  his  own  language — 
grammar.  He  must  study  more  closely  cause  and  effect  —  the  influence 
of  the  environments  and  racial  peculiarities  of  men  —  which  a  knowledge 
of  geography  will  supply.  This  is  the  age  in  which  habit  becomes  con- 
scious duty,  and  work  begins  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  the  necessary. 
The  play  feature  is  by  no  means  excluded  in  this  gradation.  The 
artistic  in  music,  literature,  drawing,  etc.,  is  becoming  a  delight  to  the 
student.  In  organized  games — baseball,  basket-ball,  class  drills,  etc. — 
he  finds  vent  for  his  natural  animal  spirits  and  learns  how  to  organize, 
to  lead,  to  live  in  both  unison  and  friendly  competition  with  his  fellows. 

The  grading,  therefore,  of  a  pupil  will  depend  on  the  work  which  he 
has  done  and  is  able  to  do  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  play  necessary.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  primary  school,  work  should  hold  sway  about  equally 
with  play.  During  each  succeeding  year,  work  should  become  a  more 
conscious  effort,  with  a  gradually  growing  distinctness  of  separation  from 
the  play,  until  in  the  grammar  grades  the  strenuous  work  finds  its  true  and 
dominant  place. 

Upon  the  work  and  play  instincts  depend  not  only  the  course  of  study 
and  gradation  of  the  pupil,  but  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  methods 
of  a  teacher.  In  the  primary  grades,  for  instance,  language  and  reading 
may  be  taught  in  social  conversational  style.  This  is  one  reason  why  I 
prefer  the  sentence  and  word  methods  in  teaching  reading  to  the  old 
alphabetic  method,  which  necessitates  too  much  of  the  unimaginative 
"must  work,"  inadvisable,  in  my  opinion,  at  this  stage.  In  number  lessons 
the  objective  method  puts  objects,  by  which  the  children  are  to  learn  rela- 
tions of  numbers,  into  their  hands  almost  as  if  they  were  toys,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  use  of  numbers  is  made  in  examples  which  cultivate 
the  imagination  as  well  as  the  reasoning  powers.  The  work  and  play 
aspect  gives  also  an  argument  for  the  predominance  of  concrete  number 
work  during  the  first  two  years  of  primary  work. 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  mind  recognizes  work  as  work,  and  the 
teacher  of  modern  methods  leads  her  pupils  to  make  their  own  rules  in 
arithmetic.  In  history  they  must  not  only  memorize  facts,  but  be  made  to 
see  the  relation  of  an  event  to  preceding  ones,  to  read  the  signs  of  pres- 
ent times,  and  to  prophesy  of  the  future.  In  literature  they  are  led  by 
the  teacher  to  make  character   analysis   and  criticism,  and  (in   this  is 
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the  expressive  play  evinced)  to  take  pleasure  In  finding  ethical  beauty  and 
following  moral  purpose. 

An  original  teacher  is  one  who  appreciates  the  proper  relations  of 
work  and  play,  and  is  quick  in  adapting  herself  to  them.  Many  are  her 
devices,  all  born  of  this  appreciation.  Here  is  such  a  teacher  of  primary 
work.  Her  class  has  just  completed  a  short,  brisk  lesson  in  numbers 
and  is  mentally  tired.  In  another  moment  nature  will  assert  itself  in  a 
wriggle,  mayhap  in  a  fisticuff.  Before  this  can  happen  she  makes  use 
of  the  instinct  of  recuperation  and  calls  for  a  song  or  some  physical 
exercise.  The  next  lesson  is  one  in  phonics.  She  writes  a  letter  on  the 
board — say  / — and  catches  the  attention  of  the  class  by  likening  the 
sound  it  represents  to  that  of  an  engine  letting  off  steam.  In  delight 
they  make  the  sound  and  are  easily  taught  the  position  of  the  vocal 
organs.  After  a  recess  period  her  children  come  into  the  room  with 
excited  animal  spirits  running  high.  They  are  soon  quieted  by  the 
telling  of  a  story  which  must  be  reproduced.  So  every  instinct  is  directed 
into  proper  channels,  every  irregularity  anticipated  and  provided  against, 
and  the  result  Is  a  well-disciplined  class.  The  same  principle  holds  true 
in  the  management  of  the  older  children.  Play  and  work  indulged  in 
along  the  lines  of  law  and  order,  each  in  its  proper  place,  time,  and  dura- 
tion, result  in  good  discipline.  Again,  in  many  cases,  if  a  child  inclined 
to  be  unruly  finds  his  teacher  can  play  well,  he  is  often  willing  to  submit 
to  his  authority  in  the  matter  of  work. 

There  came  once  into  one  of  my  classes  a  girl  who  was  restless, 
meddlesome,  inclined  to  think  me  a  natural  enemy.  I  invited  her 
to  a  spin  on  our  wheels,  we  exchanged  duplicate''  foreign  stamps,  and 
played  tennis  together.  Gradually  she  felt  my  interest  in  her  and 
respected  it.     I  now  think  of  her  as  one  of  the  best  pupils  I  ever  had. 

A  high-toned  young  Harvard  graduate  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
in  a  school  in  which  I  taught.  He  was  well  made,  but  small,  and  some  of 
the  larger  boys  who  had  won  the  epithet  of  "  bad  fellows  "  were  inclined 
to  regard  him  with  contempt.  Soon  he  had  organized  his  class  into  a 
baseball  club  and  was  training  them  to  play  according  to  the  methods  of 
the  Harvard  diamonds.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  "tone"  of  his 
class  was  unimpeachable  and  his  pupils  as  good  workers  (and  players 
too)  as  any  in  the  school. 

Thus  I  contend  that  the  proper  relation  of  "  work  and  play"  in  deter- 
mining couise  of  study,  gradation,  method,  device,  and  discipline  is  an 
all-important  question  ;  a  question  the  correct'solution  of  which  will  make 
for  the  highest  development  of  manhood  in  our  pupils. 
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WORK  AND  PLA  Y  IN  YOUTH 

M.  V.  0*SHEA,  PROFESSOR    OF    SCIENCE    AND    ART    OF    EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN 

Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together ; 

Youth  is  full  of  pleasance,  age  is  full  of  care ; 
Youth  like  summer  mom,  age  like  winter  weather ; 

Youth  like  summer  brave,  age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport,  age*s  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame  ; 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold,  age  is  weak  and  cold  ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 

—  CoUridge. 

I'll  serve  his  youth,  for  youth  must  have  his  course ; 

For  being  restrained  it  makes  him  ten  times  worse. 

His  pride,  his  riot,  all  that  may  be  named 

By  times  recalled,  and  his  madness  tamed. 

— Shakespeare. 

People  have  always  felt  that  some  of  the  manifestations  of  young 
blood  were  hostile  to  the  best  life  in  society.  ''The  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  from  his  youth,"  say  the  Scriptures.  Job  defends  himself 
against  his  accusers,  protesting  that  they  make  him  possess  the  iniquities 
of  his  youth,  which  he  has  long  outgrown ;  while  David  offers  a  prayer  to 
his  Creator,  imploring  him  not  to  remember  the  sins  of  his  youth,  nor 
his  transgressions.  And  men  have  sought  by  one  means  or  another  to 
repress  these  excesses  and  madnesses  of  adolescence.  They  have  said 
that  hot  passion  must  be  bridled,  that  the  exuberant  egoism  of  the  boy 
just  coming  to  feel  the  independence  and  power  of  manhood  must  be 
checked  down  on  all  sides ;  the  wild  colt  must  early  be  broken  to  the 
harness  of  life.  These  persons  have  counseled  a  strenuous  life  for  the 
adolescent ;  it  is  good  for  one  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  they  say ; 
for  there  is  virtue  in  honest  combat  with  the  difficulties  of  the  world, 
since  mental  and  moral  muscle  can  be  nurtured  only  by  conflict.  But 
from  another  side  we  receive  advice  of  a  different  sort.  We  are  told  that 
the  impulses  of  youth  must  be  indulged  and  not  suppressed ;  that  they 
are  essential  to  a  full,  round  character ;  that  each  urgent  instinct,  if  per- 
mitted to  run  its  course,  will  contribute  to  the  completed  structure  of  the 
human  soul.  If  we  should  follow  these  last  voices,  we  would  serve 
instead  of  compel  youth ;  we  would  allow  girls  and  boys  to  speed  out 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance ;  we  would  expect  them  to  expend  their 
energies  largely  in  play,  in  a  certain  sense. 

Shakespeare  would  be  patient  with  the  pride  and  riot  of  the  adoles- 
cent, but  the  great  poet  nevertheless  realizes  that  ultimately  the  madness 
of  youth  must  be  tamed.  The  intemperance,  the  egoism,  the  bravado  of 
young  blood  must  be  brought  into  correspondence  with  the  requirements 
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of  community  life  as  it  exists  here  and  now.  Activity  must  be  drawn  off 
from  profitless,  and  sometimes  even  harmful,  enterprises  and  turned  into 
productive  channels.  Undue  self-exaltation,  the  vanities  of  looks  and 
possessions,  the  pride  of  purse  or  of  intellect,  must  be  tempered  by  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  and  claims  of  others,  and  an  appreciation  of 
their  worth.  Passion  must  be  bridled  and  subdued  that  it  may  not  lead 
its  possessor  athwart  the  laws  of  health  or  morality.  And  in  many 
another  way  the  deep-seated,  instinctive  activities  of  adolescence  must  be 
inhibited,  or,  at  least,  modeled  into  conformity  to  the  requirements  of 
adaptation  to  a  complex  altruistic,  ethical,  and  social  order.  And  how 
may  this  inhibition  be  best  brought  about  ?  How  can  pride  and  madness 
be  tamed  ?  By  direct  repression  ?  Or  is  it  a  matter  of  guiding  the  forces 
of  life,  depending  upon  it  that,  if  we  employ  them  all  at  certain  points  of 
our  own  choosing,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  operate  at  other  points 
against  our  wishes? 

Now,  we  must  inquire  of  the  neurologist  what  he  has  to  say  regarding 
the  modus  operandi  of  inhibiting  activities ;  and  when  we  do,  receive  the 
answer  that  an  action  may  be  checked  in  its  progress  by  putting  against 
it  one  of  an  opposite  character,  and  of  its  strength ;  or  it  may  be 
inhibited  by  using  in  other  ways  the  energies  which  would  be  required 
to  produce  and  sustain  the  action.  The  neurologist  would  lay  chief 
emphasis  upon  this  last  mode  of  inhibition,  especially  in  the  immature 
brain,  where  organization  is  still  imperfect,  where  the  checking  system  is 
still  inoperative  for  a  great  variety  of  actions.  Now,  the  great  racial 
traits  bequeathed  to  the  child  as  instincts  constitute  the  routes  which  the 
adolescent  may  pursue  with  greatest  facility  and  pleasure;  as  a  result  of 
unnumbered  ages  of  traffic  these  old  ancestral  thorofares  have  been  made 
easy  and  comfortable  to  the  modern  traveler,  and  so  he  is  but  too  apt  to 
choose  them  beyond  all  other  courses  for  his  journeying. 

But  this  sounds  pessimistic.  If  the  fate  of  every  young  voyager  has 
been  determined  by  the  practices  of  his  ancestors,  what  can  we  do  about 
it  ?  The  adolescent  will  live  out  his  instincts,  and  we  cannot  stop  him, 
do  what  we  may.  Yet  hold  a  bit :  there  is  a  way  of  throttling  instinctive 
actions  that  alienate  the  adolescent  from  the  world  about  him.  We  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  him,  with  tremendous  force,  stimulations  which  meet 
with  responses  that  absorb  the  whole  of  his  life ;  stimulations  emanating 
from  impressive,  commanding  personalities  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact; stimulations  from  biography,  from  history,  from  literature,  from 
science,  from  his  games  and  plays,  and  all  the  rest  that  is  good  and 
elevating.  These  reactions  will  drain  off  the  forces  of  the  organism,  will 
monopolize  the  thought,  and  leave  nothing  for  the  support  of  conduct 
antithetic  to  the  environment  which  is  acting  upon  the  individual. 

This  doctrine  of  inhibition  is  seen  in  its  outward  effects  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  daily  life.     One  who  observes  the  activities  of  the  young 
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sees  how  behavior  is  determined  absolutely  in  view  of  this  principle  of 
the  expression  of  energy  at  one  point  and  its  withdrawal  from  other 
points.  How  quickly  a  child's  conflicts  with  his  companions,  or  his 
assault  upon  household  finery,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  is  abandoned  when 
there  is  made  to  play  upon  him  some  strong  stimulus  which  incites 
activities  of  a  different  character,  as  when  a  game  is  organized  for  him, 
or  he  is  given  tools  to  work  with,  or  he  is  invited  to  go  to  the  circus,  or 
he  is  furnished  with  an  attractive  book  to  read!  The  world  beats  in  upon 
the  child,  and  that  which  makes  the  strongest  impression,  depending 
upon  its  significance  for  him  as  determined  by  the  qualities  of  objects 
themselves,  and  by  his  whole  previous  experience  with  them,  or  some- 
thing like  them — the  strongest  impressions  win  the  child's  recognition 
and  determine  his  conduct. 

Again,  the  principle  under  consideration  is  seen  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness, where  the  organism  is  depleted  of  its  energies  and  few  activities  of 
any  sort  occur.  Even  profound  and  instinctive  actions,  which  in  fair 
weather  urge  their  possessor  on  to  action,  now  have  no  force.  There  is 
no  energy  to  set  a-going  and  to  support  such  action.  But  as  the  sick  one 
returns  to  health,  as  the  ravages  of  disease  are  repaired  and  there  is  some- 
thing over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  vital  function, 
then  the  old  accustomed  reactions  begin  to  reappear,  and  in  time  return 
with  all  their  original  force,  provided  that  in  the  interim  some  new 
interests  have  not  gained  a  foothold. 

And  this  brings  us  more  particularly  to  the  problems  of  play  and 
work  in  adolescence.  When  a  boy's  energies  find  an  outlet  thru  those 
channels  worn  deep  from  the  ceaseless  treading  of  the  race ;  when  he 
does  the  thing  that  humanity  before  him  has  done  for  a  practically  limit- 
less reach  of  time,  whether  this  produces  immediately  valuable  results  or 
not,  then  he  plays.  These  old  racial  activities  constitute  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  for  the  individual;  there  is  no  opposition,  no  impedi- 
ment, no  opening  up  of  new  highways.  But  in  work  there  are  barriers 
to  be  broken  down,  new  pathways  to  be  blazed  forth,  unpracticed 
activities  to  be  learned.  The  boy  responds  subconsciously  to  the  old 
enticements,  and  there  is  of  necessity  a  struggle  in  doing  the  new  thing 
when  the  old  seems  so  much  easief.  Thus  play  affords  for  the  adolescent, 
or  for  anyone  else,  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure,  since  the  whole 
being  becomes  engaged  in  it  without  reserve  and  without  compulsion. 
There  is  no  division  of  personality  in  such  a  situation,  no  tension 
between  motives,  no  long  weighing  of  considerations ;  the  whole  life  is 
given  up  in  harmonious  unity  to  the  doing  of  the  thing  which  is  felt  as 
play.  But  in  work  enterprises  foreign  to  the  one  in  hand  make  a  con- 
stant appeal  for  the  attention  and  devotion  of  the  worker ;  the  boy  pores 
over  his  geometry,  and  a  small  voice  within  him  whispers  of  football,  of 
skating,  of  the  ball-room,  of  the  billiard  table ;  and  it  gains  an  audience 
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it  secures  some  response — enough,  at  any  rate,  to  set  up  a  struggle  in  the 
soul,  which  gives  a  consciousness  of  effort  for  the  student  in  holding 
himself  to  his  task. 

Now,  if  one  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  youth  be  the  direction  of  the 
superabundant  forces  of  young  life  into  channels  of  social  and  moral 
action,  of  usefulness  and  frankness  and  diligence  and  courteous  demeanor 
and  courageous  action  —  if  this  be  our  leading  purpose,  can  we  attain  it 
best  by  engaging  the  adolescent  mainly  in  play  or  mainly  in  work? 
Shall  we  seek  to  beget  conduct  of  the  right  sort  by  soliciting  from  our 
pupil  reactions  that  enlist  his  whole  being,  and  that  to  him  have  all  the 
joys  of  play ;  or  shall  we,  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  a  vigorous,  stalwart 
character,  one  that  will  regard  with  equal  stoicism  both  drudgery  and 
happiness  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  deliberately  bring  the  boy  and  girl 
face  to  face  with  situations  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  stern  and  seri- 
ous and  painful  manner,  and  which  are  not  of  themselves  in  accord  with 
the  child's  interests  and  spontaneity  ?  Perhaps  we  may  receive  help  in 
our  difficulty  if  we  take  counsel  of  the  great  masters  who  have  been  stu- 
dents of  child  nature,  and  who  have  reflected  long  and  earnestly  upon 
the  best  manner  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  If  we  ques- 
tion Aristotle,  Quintilian,  Montaigne,  Rousseau,  Locke,  Spencer,  and  all 
the  rest,  we  shall  receive  but  one  sort  of  answer,  namely,  that  the  best  suc- 
cess is  attained  when  thru  the  child's  play  we  guide  and  direct  him  until 
he  has  arrived  at  the  estate  of  manhood.  Play,  says  the  modern  scientist, 
organizes  and  solidifies  personality  in  the  most  efficient  way,  since  it 
commands  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  in  its  prosecution. 
What  the  child  can  play  at  will  attract  him,  and  so  will  exert  a  profounder 
influence  upon  him  than  if  it  was  forbidding  to  him.  "  Little  profit 
grows  where  no  interest  is  ta'en,"  says  Shakespeare,  and  both  psychology 
and  experience  indorse  the  proposition. 

But  what  of  work  ?  Shall  the  adolescent  do  nothing  but  that  which 
engages  him  in  a  pleasurable  way  ?  Shall  he  not  be  made  to  struggle 
with  difficulties,  to  put  aside  the  blandishments  that  lure  him  from  the 
tasks  that  must  be  performed  if  he  is  to  realize  the  most  in  his  life  ?  The 
solution  of  the  problem  will  seem  the  easier  when  we  consider  that  much 
that  is  of  profit  to  one  in  the  present  2cgt  of  the  world  is  of  recent  origin 
in  the  race,  and  it  has  not  yet  become  established  so  deeply  that  it  is 
inherited  by  the  young  as  instinct,  thus  constituting  an  easy  way  for 
energy  to  express  itself.  Much  of  what  a  youth  must  learn  if  he  is  to 
become  adapted  to  the  world  about  him,  the  world  of  men  and  things 
alike,  is  new  and  difficult.  Life  is  certainly  more  complex  today  than  it 
was  when  the  race  was  at  the  starting-point.  The  crude,  instinctive 
actions  which  served  well  enough  when  things  were  simple,  are  now 
wholly  inadequate  to  successful  living,  and  in  some  instances  are  hostile 
to  the  best  success  in  life.     The  race  is  ever  growing  more  altruistic,  and 
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the  scope  of  individual  action  must  grow  more  restricted,  in  a  certain 
sense  —  in  the  sense  that  purely  selfish  deeds  which  characterize  the  early 
years  of  life  must  be  more  and  more  inhibited ;  the  boy  must  observe  tl^e 
golden  rule  today  more  fully  than  his  ancestors  did.  The  sphere  of 
knowledge  is  widening  every  day,  and  the  adaptations  to  the  world  which 
this  gives  is  growing  more  complex  and  intricate,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  perfect  and  desirable. 

And  these  higher  phases  of  life  must  be  mastered  by  effort ;  youth 
must  work,  if  maturity  is  to  be  happiest  and  most  successful.  Play 
gives  mastery  of  only  the  simplest  processes  of  living ;  the  fundamental 
requisites  are  certainly  gained  in  this  way,  but  everything  finer  and 
more  subtle  and  complicated  comes  only  by  diligent  application,  and 
that  not  voluntary  or  spontaneous,  at  the  start  at  any  rate.  Growth  in 
the  higher  reaches  is  secured  only  by  struggle  ;  the  tendency  is  to  stop 
on  a  lower  plane  of  development,  where  the  fundamental  instinctive  activ- 
ities suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  there  must  be  constant 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  learner  of  life's  ways  to  get  him  to 
ascend  to  the  point  which  the  race  has  reached  in  social,  intellectual, 
ethical,  and  even  physical  living.  The  boy  will  not,  undirected,  unaided, 
and  unforced,  equip  himself  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  life  in  civil- 
ized society  by  making  his  own  the  insight  and  power  and  skill  and  con- 
trol which  history  and  literature  and  science  and  mathematics  give ;  other 
and  simpler  things  will  appeal  to  him  too  immediately  and  seductively. 

And  what,  then,  is  the  doctrine  ?  Youth  climbs  the  mountain  of  life 
most  naturally  and  in  a  sense  most  effectively  by  play,  but  the  topmost 
point  can  be  reached  only  by  work.  What  is  the  golden  mean  ?  There  is 
seen  to  be  a  harmonizing  principle,  when  it  is  recognized  that  work 
becomes  most  effective  when  one  has  an  end  in  view  to  attain  by  his 
efforts.  If  there  is  nothing  but  a  blank  wall  ahead  of  him,  his  life  will  be 
miserable  indeed.  Work  must  always  have  a  clear  goal  toward  which  it 
tends,  and  this  must  be  worth  reaching.  Mere  drudgery  for  the  sake  of 
discipline  alone  disintegrates  personality,  kills  initiation  and  sponta- 
neity; the  activities  it  produces  are  always  the  results  of  force  imposed  from 
without.  Drudgery  which  is  not  tributary  to  some  useful  end  does  not 
stir  the  inner  life  to  noble  deeds,  it  does  not  result  in  that  organization 
of  the  being  where  all  works  together  in  harmony.  And  youth  is  the 
time  of  all  others  when  things  that  receive  any  consideration  must  have  a 
life-relation ;  they  must  help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  confront 
a  mind  opening  up  rapidly  to  the  meaning  and  responsibilities  of  exist- 
ence—  problems  of  a  social,  an  ethical,  an  intellectual,  and  a  physical 
character.  Anything  which  promises  to  be  a  guide  to  youth  thru  the 
unknown  country  which  it  is  to  enter  will  be  mastered,  no  matter  what 
effort  is  required  to  attain  it.  And  herein  lies  the  possibility  of 
making  work  effective,  of  leading  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl  to  apply 
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themselves  to  tasks  that  are  hard  and  in  themselves  uninteresting  and 
unattractive ;  but  they  lead  somewhere,  that's  what  makes  them  tolerable. 
If  the  literature  and  history  of  the  high  school  are  made  to  illumine  the 
dark  places  of  the  pupil's  everyday  life ;  if  the  geometry  gives  his  mind 
poise  and  stability  in  the  midst  of  phenomena  which  would  otherwise  be 
distracting  and  unsettling;  if  the  physics  be  made  to  interpret  the  real 
world  of  forces  acting  in  the  pupiTs  environment ;  if  grammar  be  made 
wholly  tributary  to  the  right  use  of  language  in  the  everyday  needs  of 
the  student ;  in  short,  if  the  school  leads  the  student  to  see  the  significance 
of  the  work  that  must  be  done,  that  must  be  done  for  successful  living, 
then  it  loses  its  aspect  of  drudgery,  and  the  pupil  will  put  forth  his 
strength  upon  it,  as  he  does  so  freely  expend  himself  upon  his  baseball, 
upon  his  billiards,  upon  his  novels,  and  upon  other  things  which  touch 
his  life.  One  need  have  no  fears  in  saying  that  a  youth  cannot  be  led 
into  participation  in  the  highest  life  of  the  race  without  tremendous  effort 
on  his  part ;  modern  life  is  altogether  too  complex,  too  involved,  to  be 
mastered  in  a  free  and  easy  way.  The  youth  who  will  not  strain  himself, 
who  will  not  gird  up  his  loins  to  do  battle  with  ignorance,  will  forever 
forfeit  the  happiness  which  comes  from  a  broad,  deep  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a  consciousness  of  a  mastery  over  it.  But  the  end  of  effort 
must  always  be  the  comprehension  and  conquest  of  one's  self  and  the 
world  to  which  he  is  related,  and  the  youth  must  be  made  to  see  his  prog- 
ress toward  this  end  in  his  work,  when  all  the  powers  of  his  being  will 
become  co-ordinated  in  the  effort  to  attain  it. 


DISCUSSION 


pREsmENT  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. —  The  papers 
just  read  are  both  open  to  discussion,  but  before  throwing  the  whole  topic  open  either  for 
question  or  debate,  I  should  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
play  and  work  and  one  or  two  of  the  problems  that  are  involved.  These  papers  are  so 
admirable,  and  have  covered  the  chief  practical  points  so  well,  that  on  points  on  which 
they  specialize  there  is  very  little  that  needs  to  be  said.  But  there  are  other  aspects  of 
this  very  vast  subject,  as  everyone  knows,  and  best  of  all  the  readers  of  the  papers,  that 
may  perhaps  be  worth  some  moments  of  attention.  It  is  to  these  things  that  I  should  like 
to  invite  your  attention  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  as  you  know,  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  discussion  as  to  what  play  really  is  and  means,  and  just  at  present  most  of  us 
in  the  psychological  field  are  rather  dominated  by  the  theory  of  a  German  writer  named 
Grosse,  who  has  written  two  books  —  one  on  play  and  work  of  animals,  and  one  on  play 
and  work  of  men — which  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  all  kinds  of  play  are  anticipatory 
industries  of  later  years.  That  was  a  very  important  contribution,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  sustains  it ;  but  I  think  the  view  is  very  generally  gaining  ground  that  it  is 
inadequate,  and  is  not  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  educational  work.  Play  is  much  more  than 
this.  A  great  deal  of  play  might  be  defined  as  just  exactly  what  this  is  not.  It  is  doing 
things  that  never  will  be  of  any  kind  of  practical  use  in  the  world.     Play  for  the  body  is 
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something  like  the  imagination  for  the  mind.  No  one  would  attempt  to  say  that  fancy, 
in  all  its  multifarious  forms,  is  getting  ready  to  think  severely.  So  I  think  it  is  but  a 
partial  view  that  play  is  simply  fore-activities  that  later  will  become  work. 

Play  is  really  universalizing  —  Froebel  understood  that.  The  child  does  everything 
by  play,  and  the  real  object  of  a  good  deal  of  play  is  not  anticipatory  of  work.  We  have 
a  long  list  of  plays  which  we  cannot  explain  in  any  other  wise  than  as  the  necessary 
activity  of  rudimentary  organs  of  the  mind  and  body.  What  are  the  rudimentary  organs, 
so  called  ?  They  are  organs  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  pass  away  or  disappear,  that 
are  absorbed  before  maturity  is  attained ;  hence,  of  course,  the  activity  of  these  cannot 
be  anticipatory  of  work.  But  it  is  very  important  to  exercise  these  rudimentary  organs 
and  functions. 

Children  have  to  live  over,  in  a  great  many  respects,  the  activities  of  the  race,  as 
everyone  knows.  They  have  to  be  in  petto  savages  and  fetich-worshipers,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  it  is  necessary  that  these  rudimentary  organs,  which  are  going  to  vanish  out 
of  sight,  some  of  which  are  to  be  subordinated  by  the  development  of  higher  organs,  shall 
be  exercised.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  the  vermiform  appendix  and  certain  muscles 
of  the  body  —  for  instance,  certain  points  about  the  hips  —  have  to  be  exercised  at  certain 
periods  that  they  may  vanish ;  and  if  they  are  not  exercised  at  such  periods,  they  do  not 
vanish  when  the  proper  time  comes,  but  they  remain  as  pensioners,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  on  the  body. 

In  the  case  of  rudimentary  organs,  use  means  disappearance.  It  tends  to  make  them 
vanish,  and  it  is  therefore  very  necessary,  as  a  part  of  nature*s  economy  in  cleaning  house, 
so  to  speak — in  getting  rid  of  superfluities.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  mind  as  it  is  of  the 
body.  If  there  were  time,  I  think  I  could  convince  the  most  reluctant  that  children  need 
to  lie,  and  that  they  need  to  practice  certain  things  which,  if  adults  did  them,  would  be 
criminal.  If  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  these  things  when  they  are  babies  or  children, 
when  these  activities  are  not  criminal,  then  they  do  not  reduce  these  rudimentary  organs, 
and  they  grow,  and  the  criminality  or  vice,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  liable  to  break  out 
in  later  years.  Hence  the  functions  of  some  things  which  we  rather  too  strict  pedagogs 
call  vice  and  crime  are,  some  of  them,  most  beneficial,  and  we  need  to  give  childhood  large 
latitude  in  both  what  it  does  and  thinks  and  feels,  in  order  that  we  shall  clear  the  soul  of 
the  debris  of  the  past  stage  of  evolution  and  make  a  platform  for  the  development  of 
humanity ;  that  we  may  lay  the  basis  strong  and  deep. 

If  the  child  does  not  have  a  chance  to  give  vent  to  these  faculties  at  the  time  when 
they  are  plastic  and  can  be  vanquished,  then  they  are  liable  to  grow  with  the  child's 
growth,  and  we  find  abnormalities  creeping  out  in  a  few  years. 

This  is  a  function  of  play  which  Mr.  Grosse  and  his  school  have  not  recognized,  but 
it  is  so  well  established  that  it  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  with  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  attention.  This  does  not  mean,  to  anyone  who  happens  to  be  hot 
for  controversy,  that  we  shall  put  the  children  thru  a  course  of  vice,  thru  a  course  of 
barbarism,  or  thru  a  course  of  immorality,  in  order  to  cleanse  and  purgate  their  souls ; 
but  it  is  simply  the  development  of  the  good  Aristotelian  doctrine  that,  if  a  man  goes  to 
a  theater  and  sees  a  man  choking  another,  he  goes  home  from  the  theater  less  likely  to 
choke  a  man  himself ;  that,  if  he  saw  vice  on  the  stage,  it  unloaded  the  tendency  to  vice 
in  himself.  That  theory  has  not  quite  developed  itself,  and  it  is  an  extreme  theory  of 
aesthetic  or  dramatic  art ;  but  without  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 

When  the  judgments  can  be  pre-formed  by  stories  in  childhood,  they  seem  in  later 
years  as  something  they  have  imagined  or  dreamed  ;  so,  when  we  control  the  fancy  of 
the  child,  we  are  laying  down  paths  over  which  conduct  is  to  run  its  main  traffic  in  later 
years.     That  is  the  doctrine  and  the  theory  of  play. 

There  should  be  a  great  deal  of  latitude  and  liberty,  and  a  good  deal  of  diminution 
of  our  severity,  in  judging  the  conduct  of  children.  We  forget  that  their  souls  and  bodies 
come  into  the  world  freighted  with  the  promise  of  all  that  is  best,  and  also  freighted  with 
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a  great  deal  of  what  is  worst,  in  the  world ;  that  their  bodies  and  minds  send  their  roots 
deep  down  into  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  we  have  not  a  single  organ  of  our  body  or 
a  single  cell  that  we  have  not  inherited  from  an  animal  ancestry;  and  that  is,  to  some 
extent,  true  at  least  of  some  of  the  basal  qualities  of  the  soul's  instincts  and  feelings. 
Hence  one  of  the  functions  of  play  is  to  vent  all  these  bad  activities  and  to  do  in  play 
form  what  constituted  the  lives  of  savages,  and,  if  you  want  to  be  evolutionists,  the  lives 
of  animals.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  these  things,  so  that  the  organs  which  they  repre- 
sent may  be  reduced,  because  these  lower  activities  call  into  action  higher  powers  that 
reduce  them.  That  is  the  way  it  works.  So  that  sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  child 
to  rouse  its  conscience  thru  some  such  exercise,  and  later  they  are  much  less  likely  to  do 
that  same  thing  again. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  apply  our  adult  standards  of  morality  to  little  children.  Let 
them  be  wild.  Let  them  play,  with  their  lies  of  fancy  and  imagination.  The  soul  is 
larger  than  a  fact ;  the  soul  needs  to  be  the  instigator  of  all  faculties  and  the  seat  of 
all  dreams.  Childhood  will  have  its  rights  in  spite  of  us  pedagogs ;  and  it  is  a  good 
thing.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  relieve  that  hunger  for  something  that  is  larger.  If 
you  don't  give  them  the  gracious  lies  of  poetry,  with  perhaps'a'great  deal  of  imagination 
in  it,  they  will  make  them.    That  is  the  play  of  the  mind. 

Another  of  the  recent  lines  of  investigation,  which  I  think  has  been  very  fruitful,  has 
been  directed  toward  the  laws  of  fatigue,  as  you  all  know.  We  have  had  everywhere 
studies  of  fatigue.  How  long  is  the  normal  period  of  study  for  this  child  ?  For  what 
age  ?  How  does  it  affect  blood  pressure  ?  How  does  it  affect  sleep  ?  How  does  it 
affect  reaction  ?    And  so  on. 

If  you  set  children  at  work  when  they  are  fatigued,  you  are  cultivating,  not  scholar- 
ship, but  nervousness,  and  that  is  an  awful  thing.  The  American  nerves  are  in  danger. 
The  American  child  is  the  most  nervous  child  in  the  world.  According  to  the  child 
studies  that  have  been  made,  it  has  more  automatism  than  any  other  child.  It  is  more 
easily  upset ;  its  mind  is  quick,  alert,  and  it  matures  younger  than  most  children.  The 
American  child  is  liable  to  get  on  its  nerves ;  cannot  stop  play ;  cannot  go  to  sleep 
readily;  jumps  and  twitches  when  it  does  go  to  sleep.  That  is  a  product  of  fatigue.  If 
we  could  only  find  a  way  of  getting  children  for  work  when  their  minds  are  in  their 
best  condition,  we  should  get  results  much  superior  to  what  we  do  get.  The  mind  which 
is  really  fresh  can  do  several  fold  more  work  than  the  mind  which  is  fatigued.  That  is 
why  refreshment  is  good  when  given  in  the  kindergarten,  as  it  is  in  some.  The  practice 
which  prevails  in  some  of  the  kindergartens  of  allowing  naps  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
good.  It  is  one  way  of  systematically  restoring  and  saving  the  child  from  one  of  the 
great  enemies  of  the  human  race  —  fatigue. 

The  trouble  with  work  in  the  schools  is  that  it  brings  on  fatigue,  which  tends  not 
only  to  neurasthenia,  but  to  degeneration  and  arrest,  and  that  is  something  that  the  little 
girl  is  very  much  more  prone  to  than  the  little  boy.  It  is  a  very  impressive  and  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  female  organism  has  the  power  to  draw  upon  its  reserves  much  more 
readily  than  the  male  organism.  That  is  true  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.  It  is  very 
much  easier  for  a  woman  to  overdo  and  not  know  it ;  very  much  easier  to  draw  upon 
those  reserves  which  are  meant  by  nature  to  go  to  posterity,  or  to  future  life,  or  to 
longevity  —  to  draw  upon  them  and  not  know  it ;  and  when  the  crises  come  incidental  to 
motherhood,  change  of  life,  and  old  age,  then  these  troubles  come  back.  That  is  a  thing 
we  need  to  bear  in  mind  :  the  trouble  with  work  is  that  it  means  worry.  Work  is  all  right. 
You  can  do  a  great  amount  of  work,  just  so  long  as  you  keep  well  nourished  and  sleep, 
and  keep  from  anxiety;  but  the  anxious  child,  the  hard -worked  child,  the  child  that  has 
to  do  too  much,  is  in  danger.  We  see  it  in  athletics.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  danger 
that  boys  who  train  in  college  will  draw  upon  their  vital  organism,  so  that,  if  there  is  any 
trouble  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  the  athlete  is  the  one  who  breaks  down.  The  easy-living 
one  does  not. 
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I  did  not  mean  to  take  the  time  of  the  convention  to  talk  at  length  about  these  vast 
themes ;  my  intention  was  simply  to  introduce  the  speakers  and  to  invite  discussion  upon 
all  the  papers. 

A  Member. —  What  about  habit  in  the  instance  to  which  you  referred  of  the  child 
that  lied  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  The  age  of  habit  really  has  not  dawned  yet.  It  is  to  come  later.  The 
period  of  habituation  is  really  from  about  eight  or  nine  to  twelve ;  those  four  years  are 
specially  sacred  to  the  formation  of  habits  and  automatism. 

Mrs.  Putnam.— Would  you  curtail  that  lying  — I  don't  like  to  call  it  that  exactly— 
but  that  extravagance  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  think  curtailment  should  come  very  early  in  life,  and  should  be 
gradually  introduced  as  the  mind  expands. 

A  Member. —  Would  you  make  a  distinction  between  the  lie  of  the  imagination  and 
the  lie  to  escape  punishment  for  wrong-doing  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  Yes,  indeed.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Of  course,  the 
lies  of  the  imagination  are,  as  Plato  called  them,  "  gracious  lies ; "  the  lies  that  make 
poetry,  which  are  lies  only  to  gradgrinds,  that  want  facts,  only  facts.  But  the  meanest 
and  most  censurable  lies  are  lies  which  are  told  to  escape  the  natural  consequences  of 
acts.  Those  are  a  totally  dififerent  thing,  and  it  is  unfortunate  they  have  the  same  name. 
I  think  psychologists  make  several  classes  of  lies  —  the  natural  lie,  the  lie  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  generous  lie,  etc. 

Mrs.  Putnam. —  Why  can't  you  give  them  another  name  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  think  we  can.  It  is  a  question  of  the  dictionary,  perhaps  of  inventing 
a  Greek  word,  but  people  don't  like  new  words  as  a  rule. 

A  Member. —  You  say  that  by  using  these  organs  which  eventually  disappear,  or  are 
intended  to  disappear,  higher  organs  will  develop.  Now,  suppose  that  activity  promotes 
the  growth  of  these  lower  organs,  and  the  higher  organs  do  not  develop,  will  not  those 
organs  retain  their  life  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  No. 

A  Member. —  The  only  organ  you  mentioned  is  the  vermiform  appendix.  I  pre- 
sume that  that  does  remain.  Now,  would  it  not  remain  in  the  case  of  activity,  if  some- 
thing higher  in  the  organism  did  not  develop  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  that  was 
originally  intended,  in  the  lower  life  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  No,  it  would  not.  I  am  reluctant  to  use  my  old  illustration,  because  I 
have  used  it  so  often,  of  the  tadpole's  tail.  We  know  that  the  tadpole  is  going  to  become 
a  frog.  It  is  bom  in  the  water  and  it  is  going  to  live  on  land  very  largely.  Suppose  we 
say:  "  We  won't  have  this  low  species  of  mere  fish  life."  Suppose  some  pedagog  of  polly- 
wogs  should  come  in  and  say:  '*  We  will  shorten  this  line,  we  will  cut  ofiE  the  tail ;  or  else 
we  won't  let  them  use  the  tail,  so  that  it  won't  grow.  Therefore  we  will  straighten  the 
way  for  the  growth  of  the  poUywog."  But  if  the  tail  did  not  grow,  if  it  was  not  exercised, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  legs  would  not  grow,  and  the  animal  would  have  no  means  of 
locomotion  at  all.  Some  people  think  that  a  tadpole's  tail  falls  ofiE.  There  never  was  a 
tail  that  fell  off.  It  is  absorbed.  It  has  to  be  developed  in  order  that  you  may  have  the 
legs  later.  Again,  take  the  gill  slits.  All  of  us  have  gill  slits  some  months  before  birth. 
Some  have  gill  slits  at  birth;  in  many  cases  of  deformity  they  are  seen.  They  are 
indubitable  signs  of  the  aquatic  origin  of  life.  As  the  embryo  develops,  this  particular 
gill  slit  is  twisted  around  and  makes  two  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  One  of  them  is 
transformed  slowly,  develops,  and  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  fauces,  makes  the 
vocal  cords,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  larynx,  which  is  used  in  swallowing.  Another  is 
twisted  around  and  makes  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Another  one  does  not  disappear,  and 
makes  the  thyroid  glands,  whose  use  we  do  not  know.  Suppose  you  could  eliminate  the 
gill  slits.    Yott  would  eliminate  those  higher  organs  which  grow  out  of  them.    That  is 
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what  I  mean  by  the  transformation  which  is  stimulated  by  use.  Use  makes  these  higher 
organs  develop  out  of  the  lower. 

A  Member. —  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  You  say,  where  exercise  has  not  been 
given  to  those  lower  organs,  that  there  is  necessarily  stunted  growth  in  the  higher  organs 
developed  from  those  lower  organs.  You  were  speaking  of  the  mind,  weren't  you,  and  not 
of  the  physical  nature  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  Both. 

The  Member. —  You  declare  it  as  a  principle  that  where  there  has  been  a  stunted 
growth  of  the  lower  organism  there  must  be  a  corresponding  deformity  or  stunted  growth 
of  the  higher  organs  on  which  these  are  based. 

Dr.  Hall. — That  is  it  exactly.  What  would  happen  if  the  higher  organ  was 
developed  excessively  and  the  lower  stunted,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  ?  You  would  have, 
in  that  case,  the  precocious  Christian  that  John  Stuart  Mill  describes.  He  says  it  is  a 
bad  thing  for  children  to  get  converted  too  early;  that  is,  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  well  known,  oft-quoted  phrase,  which  you  have  no  doubt 
heard,  that  children  who  are  pious  early  are  very  much  like  early  risers  —  very  good  in 
the  forenoon  of  life,  and  very  stupid  and  dull  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  certain  season 
when  nature  seems  to  have  decreed  that  religion  should  begin  its  great  and  sacred  work 
of  transformation,  which  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  belong  in 
a  certain  period  of  growth.  It  cannot  come  too  early;  it  cannot  come  too  late.  There  is 
a  nascent  period  where  it  belongs,  and  the  conversion  curves  rise  up  at  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, and  then  fall  much  lower.  All  the  confirmation  ceremonies  in  all  the  churches  in 
all  denominations  thruout  the  world  —  Greek,  Catholic,  Jew  —  are  just  then.  That  is  the 
special  period.  If  it  is  earlier,  the  danger  is  it  will  be  a  kind  of  -vaccination.  You  will 
have  the  "  chicken-pox  **  form  of  religion,  and  not  the  true  thing. 

A  Member. —  I  believe  there  are  current  theories  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  biology, 
that  the  use  of  an  organ  develops  it.  Now,  how  can  you  reconcile  that  idea  with  the 
notion  that  the  use  of  the  pollywog*s  tail  eliminates  it  ?  Don't  we  have  to  say  that  the 
pollywog's  tail  disappears  because  the  energy  goes  to  the  working  of  some  other  parts  of 
the  organism,  and  does  not  disappear  because  it  is  exercised,  but  that  there  is  develop- 
ment because  it  comes  into  action,  and  that  the  working  of  the  tail  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  tail  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  thought  I  stated  —  I  stated  it  as  clearly  as  I  could  —  that  this  is 
absolutely  an  exception  to  the  general  law,  the  Lamarckian  law  of  use  and  disuse.  You 
are  quite  correct,  as  you  know,  in  stating  the  general  theory  of  Lamarck,  which  every 
biologist  holds,  that,  in  general,  use  strengthens  and  disuse  weakens.  But  in  the  use  of 
the  rudimentary  organs,  after  they  have  reached  their  acme  of  development,  this  law  is 
reversed.  To  ask  why  is  to  ask  why  the  sun  does  not  rise  in  the  west.  It  is  just  as  uni- 
versal a  law  as  the  Lamarckian  law.  When  the  rudimentary  has  reached  its  maximum, 
the  more  you  use  it,  the  faster  it  degenerates.  Take  the  case  of  some  physical  diseases,  as 
consumption :  at  a  certain  stage  the  general  use  of  the  lungs  hastens  the  decomposition 
of  tissue.  We  see  it,  too,  in  many  forms  of  degeneration  and  disease.  Excessive  use 
when  the  organ  is  on  the  way  down  accelerates  the  process  of  deterioration ;  that  is  one 
of  the  great  laws  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Putnam. — To  return  to  our  theme,  I  think  the  children's  work  in  the  kinder- 
garten comes  from  the  things  that  they  see  about  them.  They  see  their  mothers  making 
bread  and  they  want  to  make  bread.    Do  you  call  that  work  or  play  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  call  that  play. 

Mrs.  Putnam. —  I  tried  to  make  plain  in  my  paper  that  there  was  not  a  distinction 
at  the  kindergarten  age  between  work  and  play.  They  merge  one  into  the  other  in  such 
a  way  that  1  do  not  care  to  try  to  separate  them ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  if  I 
wanted  to. 

A  Member. —  I  speak  as  a  mother.    I  should  like  our  hojt  and  girls  to  be  factors  in 
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die  home,  part  of  the  home.  Ought  not  they  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  factors  in  the 
home  and  have  their  little  tasks  to  do  ?  If  it  is  play,  ail  the  better;  but  if  it  is  work,  will 
it  not  make  them  better  boys  and  girls  ?  Just  as  father  and  mother  work  to  make  the 
home  beautiful,  ought  not  children  to  feel  that  they  have  something  to  do  with  that  ?  If 
we  can  make  it  play,  all  right.  But  if  we  cannot,  isn't  it  the  mother's  duty  and  the 
father's  duty  to  see  that  those  tasks  are  done,  to  make  the  boys  better  men  and  the  girls 
better  women  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  That  is  it  exactly.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  mother  and  father  have 
ingenuity  enough  to  make  the  children  think  their  work  is  play,  they  are  pedagogical, 
and  they  are  doing  the  best  possible  work.  But  just  as  soon  as  they  lack  the  wit  and 
lack  the  pedagogical  instinct  to  make  the  children  think  it  is  play,  and  they  are  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  do  it,  that  is  a  different  thing.  With  regard  to  the  kindergarten,  my 
point  was  this :  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  little  too  much  tendency  to  make  the  children 
overwork  in  doing  a  certain  set  of  things,  making  products  out  of  paper,  something  of 
that  sort,  when  you  have  the  whole  world  of  play,  which  is  infinitely  larger  than  the 
Froebel's  gifts,  to  draw  from.  I  think  we  get  more  activity,  more  discipline,  train  the 
imagination  better,  help  the  soul,  than  if  we  try  to  transmute  play  into  work. 

Mrs.  Putnam. —  Two  weeks  ago  a  mother  of  a  boy  came  to  me.  She  was  a 
stranger,  and  she  said :  **^  I  came  to  you  to  see  if  you  could  give  me  any  help  in  regard  to 
my  boy.  He  is  an  absolute  kleptomaniac  ;  he  has  been  stealing  from  the  time  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  now  he  is  beginning  to  do  it  consciously,  and  is  beginning  to  cover 
his  tracks.  I  felt  it  was  something  he  would  grow  out  of ;  I  felt  it  was  something  I  could 
indirectly  meet ;  and  I  let  him  alone.  Now  he  has  got  the  habit.  Now,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?"  I  could  not  give  her  any  help  ;  but,  if  your  rule  holds  good,  he  should 
go  on  stealing. 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  think  all  these  individual  cases  should  be  met  precisely  as  a  physi- 
cian should  meet  a  case  of  physical  disease. 

Mrs.  Putnam. —  I  told  her  to  write  to  you  and  find  out. 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  get  hundreds  of  letters  from  anxious  mothers  about  cases  of  that 
kind.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  say :  I  can't  tell  anything  about  it  unless  I  can  see  your  child. 
You  would  not  think  of  writing  to  a  doctor  at  a  distance,  probably,  asking :  "  What  medi- 
cine shall  I  give  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  symptoms  ?  "  I  know  of  a  family  in  Boston 
that  had  a  son  who  was  a  kleptomaniac.  They  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  let 
him  steal  and  get  punished  for  it,  a  week  or  some  days,  in  prison.  He  did ;  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  good  thing  for  him.  It  might  not  be  a  good  thing  for  another  boy.  You  must 
nse  your  best  judgment,  and  not  have  a  rule  that  you  cannot  bend  to  suit  the  individual. 
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MISS   EVELYN   HOLMES,    DIRECTOR    OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA   KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING   SCHOOL,   CHARLESTON,    S.   C. 

Since  the  early  seventies  the  kindergarten  has  held  a  prominent  place 
among  the  departments  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Its 
influence  cannot  be  estimated.  From  the  pioneer  days,  when  every  inch 
of  ground  had  to  be  fought  over  and  won  by  dint  of  much  speaking  as 
well  as  doing ;  when  its  enemies  were  of  its  own  household,  namely,  the 
educators  of  that  day,  who,  succumbing  one  by  one,  as  the  force  of  the 
truth  of  Frcebel's  educational  principles  became  clear  to  them,  have 
happily  become  its  exponents;  from  that  far-away  day  to  the  present 
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what  I  mean  by  the  transformation  which  is  stimulated  by  use.  Use  makes  these  higher 
organs  develop  out  of  the  lower. 

A  Member. —  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  You  say,  where  exercise  has  not  been 
given  to  those  lower  organs,  that  there  is  necessarily  stunted  growth  in  the  higher  organs 
developed  from  those  lower  organs.  You  were  speaking  of  the  mind,  weren't  you,  and  not 
of  the  physical  nature  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  Both. 

The  Member. — You  declare  it  as  a  principle  that  where  there  has  been  a  stunted 
growth  of  the  lower  organism  there  must  be  a  corresponding  deformity  or  stunted  growth 
of  the  higher  organs  on  which  these  are  based. 

Dr.  Hall. — That  is  it  exactly.  What  would  happen  if  the  higher  organ  was 
developed  excessively  and  the  lower  stunted,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  ?  You  would  have, 
in  that  case,  the  precocious  Christian  that  John  Stuart  Mill  describes.  He  says  it  is  a 
bad  thing  for  children  to  get  converted  too  early;  that  is,  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  well  known,  oft -quoted  phrase,  which  you  have  no  doubt 
heard,  that  children  who  are  pious  early  are  very  much  like  early  risers  —  very  good  in 
the  forenoon  of  life,  and  very  stupid  and  dull  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  certain  season 
when  nature  seems  to  have  decreed  that  religion  should  begin  its  great  and  sacred  work 
of  transformation,  which  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  belong  in 
a  certain  period  of  growth.  It  cannot  come  too  early;  it  cannot  come  too  late.  There  is 
a  nascent  period  where  it  belongs,  and  the  conversion  curves  rise  up  at  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, and  then  fall  much  lower.  All  the  confirmation  ceremonies  in  all  the  churches  in 
all  denominations  thruout  the  world  —  Greek,  Catholic,  Jew  —  are  just  then.  That  is  the 
special  period.  If  it  is  earlier,  the  danger  is  it  will  be  a  kind  of  -vaccination.  You  will 
have  the  "  chicken-pox  **  form  of  religion,  and  not  the  true  thing. 

A  Member. —  I  believe  there  are  current  theories  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  biology, 
that  the  use  of  an  organ  develops  it.  Now,  how  can  you  reconcile  that  idea  with  the 
notion  that  the  use  of  the  pollywog*s  tail  eliminates  it  ?  Don't  we  have  to  say  that  the 
poUywog's  tail  disappears  because  the  energy  goes  to  the  working  of  some  other  parts  of 
the  organism,  and  does  not  disappear  because  it  is  exercised,  but  that  there  is  develop- 
ment because  it  comes  into  action,  and  that  the  working  of  the  tail  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  tail  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  thought  I  stated  —  I  stated  it  as  clearly  as  I  could  —  that  this  is 
absolutely  an  exception  to  the  general  law,  the  Lamarckian  law  of  use  and  disuse.  You 
are  quite  correct,  as  you  know,  in  stating  the  general  theory  of  Lamarck,  which  every 
biologist  holds,  that,  in  general,  use  strengthens  and  disuse  weakens.  But  in  the  use  of 
the  rudimentary  organs,  after  they  have  reached  their  acme  of  development,  this  law  is 
reversed.  To  ask  why  is  to  ask  why  the  sun  does  not  rise  in  the  west.  It  is  just  as  uni- 
versal a  law  as  the  Lamarckian  law.  When  the  rudimentary  has  reached  its  maximum, 
the  more  you  use  it,  the  faster  it  degenerates.  Take  the  case  of  some  physical  diseases,  as 
consumption :  at  a  certain  stage  the  general  use  of  the  lungs  hastens  the  decomposition 
of  tissue.  We  see  it,  too,  in  many  forms  of  degeneration  and  disease.  Excessive  use 
when  the  organ  is  on  the  way  down  accelerates  the  process  of  deterioration ;  that  is  one 
of  the  great  laws  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Putnam. — To  return  to  our  theme,  I  think  the  children's  work  in  the  kinder- 
garten comes  from  the  things  that  they  see  about  them.  They  see  their  mothers  making 
bread  and  they  want  to  make  bread.    Do  you  call  that  work  or  play  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  call  that  play. 

Mrs.  Putnam. —  I  tried  to  make  plain  in  my  paper  that  there  was  not  a  distinction 
at  the  kindergarten  age  between  work  and  play.  They  merge  one  into  the  other  in  such 
a  way  that  I  do  not  care  to  try  to  separate  them ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  if  I 
wanted  to. 

A  Member. —  I  speak  as  a  mother.     I  should  like  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  factors  in 
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the  home,  part  of  the  home.  Ought  not  they  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  factors  in  the 
home  and  have  their  little  tasks  to  do  ?  If  it  is  play,  ail  the  better ;  but  if  it  is  work,  will 
it  not  make  them  better  boys  and  girls  ?  Just  as  father  and  mother  work  to  make  the 
home  beautiful,  ought  not  children  to  feel  that  they  have  something  to  do  with  that  ?  If 
we  can  make  it  play,  all  right.  But  if  we  cannot,  isn't  it  the  mother's  duty  and  the 
father's  duty  to  see  that  those  tasks  are  done,  to  make  the  boys  better  men  and  the  girls 
better  women  ? 

Dr.  Hall. —  That  is  it  exactly.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  mother  and  father  have 
ingenuity  enough  to  make  the  children  think  their  work  is  play,  they  are  pedagogical, 
and  they  are  doing  the  best  possible  work.  But  just  as  soon  as  they  lack  the  wit  and 
lack  the  pedagogical  instinct  to  make  the  children  think  it  is  play,  and  they  are  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  do  it,  that  is  a  difiEerent  thing.  With  regard  to  the  kindergarten,  my 
point  was  this :  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  little  too  much  tendency  to  make  the  children 
overwork  in  doing  a  certain  set  of  things,  making  products  out  of  paper,  something  of 
that  sort,  when  you  have  the  whole  world  of  play,  which  is  infinitely  larger  than  the 
Froebel's  gifts,  to  draw  from.  I  think  we  get  more  activity,  more  discipline,  train  the 
imagination  better,  help  the  soul,  than  if  we  try  to  transmute  play  into  work. 

Mrs.  Putnam. —  Two  weeks  ago  a  mother  of  a  boy  came  to  me.  She  was  a 
stranger,  and  she  said :  **^  I  came  to  you  to  see  if  you  could  give  me  any  help  in  regard  to 
my  boy.  He  is  an  absolute  kleptomaniac  ;  he  has  been  stealing  from  the  time  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  now  he  is  beginning  to  do  it  consciously,  and  is  beginning  to  cover 
his  tracks.  I  felt  it  was  something  he  would  grow  out  of ;  I  felt  it  was  something  I  could 
indirectly  meet ;  and  I  let  him  alone.  Now  he  has  got  the  habit.  Now,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?"  I  could  not  give  her  any  help  ;  but,  if  your  rule  holds  good,  he  should 
go  on  stealing. 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  think  all  these  individual  cases  should  be  met  precisely  as  a  physi- 
cian should  meet  a  case  of  physical  disease. 

Mrs.  Putnam. —  I  told  her  to  write  to  you  and  find  out. 

Dr.  Hall. —  I  get  hundreds  of  letters  from  anxious  mothers  about  cases  of  that 
kind.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  say  :  I  can't  tell  anything  about  it  unless  I  can  see  your  child. 
You  would  not  think  of  writing  to  a  doctor  at  a  distance,  probably,  asking :  '*  What  medi- 
cine shall  I  give  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  symptoms  ?"  I  know  of  a  family  in  Boston 
that  had  a  son  who  was  a  kleptomaniac.  They  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  let 
him  steal  and  get  punished  for  it,  a  week  or  some  days,  in  prison.  He  did ;  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  good  thing  for  him.  It  might  not  be  a  good  thing  for  another  boy.  You  must 
use  your  best  judgment,  and  not  have  a  rule  that  you  cannot  bend  to  suit  the  individual. 


PRESIDEN2  'S  ADDRESS,  KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

MISS   EVELYN    HOLMES,    DIRECTOR    OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA    KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING   SCHOOL,   CHARLESTON,    S.    C. 

Since  the  early  seventies  the  kindergarten  has  held  a  prominent  place 
among  the  departments  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Its 
influence  cannot  be  estimated.  From  the  pioneer  days,  when  every  inch 
of  ground  had  to  be  fought  over  and  won  by  dint  of  much  speaking  as 
well  as  doing;  when  its  enemies  were  of  its  own  household,  namely,  the 
educators  of  that  day,  who,  succumbing  one  by  one,  as  the  force  of  the 
truth  of  Froebers  educational  principles  became  clear  to  them,  have 
happily  become  its  exponents ;  from  that  far-away  day  to  the  present 
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tiine,  the  National  Educational  Association  has  stood  as  the  strongest 
advocate  for  the  kindergarten  in  this  country. 

Now  that  the  first  victory  is  won,  and  the  kindergarten  is  accepted  as 
a  force  in  the  early  stages  of  education,  it  becomes  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  kindergartners  to  see  that  the  campaign  is  carried  farther,  even  into 
all  grade,  college,  and  university  work.  Here  at  Detroit  is  the  time  for  a 
clear  understanding,  a  fuller  sympathy,  and  a  more  definite  purposing  con- 
cerning the  work  which  this  department  has  before  it  in  the  coming  years. 

The  uniting  for  this  convention  of  the  Departments  of  Child  Study 
and  Kindergarten  was  proposed  by  the  presidents  of  these  departments, 
seconded  by  the  President  and  officers  of  the  association  and  many 
prominent  kindergartners,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  step  toward 
a  stronger  bond  of  unity  with  all  allied  departments. 

All  kindergartners  believe  that  the  Froebelian  principles  of  education 
are  destined  to  permeate  and  influence  greatly  all  branches  and  phases  of 
education.  This  end,  therefore,  should  always  be  in  view  and  call  for 
support  and  effort. 

We  are  all  members  of  a  large  national  family,  and,  as  members, 
presumably  interested  in  each  other's  progress.  A  year  ago  this  great 
body  met  at  Charleston,  and  thus  showed  its  strong  interest  and  desire 
to  help  in  the  progress  of  education  in  the  South. 

We,  who  are  struggling  to  uphold  and  advance  the  kindergarten  cause 
in  the  South,  so  that  it  shall  stand  in  its  right  relation  to  all  education 
and  shall  be  an  energy  itself  in  the  forwarding  and  formative  process, 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  National  Educational  Association  con- 
vention of  1900.  Especially  are  thanks  due  to  Madame  Kraus-Boelt^,  the 
honored  president,  and  to  the  other  friends  who  came  from  long  dis- 
tances with  helpful  words  and  kindly  suggestions.  To  these,  and  to  all 
our  friends  gathered  on  this  occasion,  are  addressed  these  words  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  South  Carolina. 

On  that  occasion  Professor  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  Greensboro,  gave  an 
address  on  "  The  Needs  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  South."  He  first 
referred  to  the  need  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  South,  that  the  parents 
might  better  understand  the  education  of  their  children  in  all  phases,  and 
become  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  duty  in  this  respect.  He  next 
referred  to  the  need  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  South,  that  parents, 
teachers,  and  school  officers  should  better  understand  the  connection 
between  the  school  and  the  home  life.  He  also  spoke  of  the  need  of  the 
kindergarten  for  "  the  millions  of  children  of  the  dusky  race  whose  home 
is  among  us,"  arguing  that  the  kindergarten  is  the  best  type  of  school  to 
bring  about  the  transforming  influences  so  much  needed.  And  lastly  he 
spoke  thus : 

But  we  need  the  kindergarten  most  especially  for  another  reason.  The  southern 
states  are  rapidly  becoming  the  home  of  the  factory.     Already  the  cotton  factory  is  a 
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familiar  sight  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  country  people  are  moving  into  the 
factory  towns  from  their  country  homes,  with  their  large  families  of  children.  Is  it  need- 
ful that  I  should  depict  for  you  this  factory  town  and  its  life  —  the  large  brick  factory 
building  with  its  long  rows  of  humming  spindles  and  rattling  looms,  at  which  men, 
women,  and  children  work  twelve  hours  a  day  ?  I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  under  ten 
working  thru  the  night,  from  six  to  six,  drinking  their  cup  of  black  coffee  at  midnight  to 
keep  them  awake  till  dawn ;  the  groups  and  rows  of  houses  without  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture and  with  no  relief  of  lawn,  garden,  or  fruit  trees ;  no  public  library ;  an  ungraded 
public  school,  taught  from  three  to  eight  months  by  an  incompetent  teacher,  in  a  house 
unfit  for  such  use,  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  attendance.  I 
welcome  the  cotton  mill  with  every  other  form  of  industry  that  shall  bring  wealth  and  its 
power  and  possibilities  to  our  people,  but  the  blood  of  the  children  must  not  be  woven 
into  the  web,  dyeing  it  a  crimson  hue ;  nor  must  their  cry  continue  to  go  up  to  the  Father 
in  whose  sight  the  soul  of  one  of  these  little  ones  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  trade  of 
the  Philippines. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  bow  these  needs  are  being  met.  Private 
kindergartens  are  springing  up  in  many  towns,  and  there  is  a  consequent 
increase  of  interest  among  parents.  A  few  public  schools  in  small  towns 
have  aided  the  kindergarten.  The  principals  of  these  schools  are  very 
progressive  men,  but  the  lack  of  public  money  hampers  the  work.  Our 
State  Normal  School  at  Rock  Hill  has  a  fine  kindergarten  department. 
The  standard  there  is  high,  and  Miss  Macfeat,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  one  of  the  foremost  kindergartners  of  the  South.  This  is  des- 
tined in  time  to  influence  public  work,  and  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  the  kindergarten  in  the  larger  cities.  Also,  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
South  Carolina  Kindergarten  Association,  of  Charleston,  has  carried  on 
a  large  free  kindergarten.  This  more  nearly  approaches  the  public- 
school  kindergarten,  so  far  as  the  class  of  children  in  attendance  is  con- 
cerned. 

A  number  of  the  colored  citizens  of  Charleston  have  organized  a  free 
kindergarten  association,  and  are  supporting  a-  kindergarten  with  a  little 
help  from  the  city.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  tho  the 
only  movement  of  its  kind  known  to  me,  the  growth  of  interest  is  very 
encouraging. 

The  greatest  stride  has  been  made  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  need> 
and,  thru  the  combined  efforts  of  kindergarten  associations  and  pro- 
gressive and  humane  mill  presidents  and  directors,  kindergartens  are 
starting  up  in  the  mill  towns.  The  first  mill  kindergarten  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  organized  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cotton 
factory  in  Charleston,  and  was  supported  by  the  alumnse  of  the  Kelly 
School,  of  that  city.  The  factory  has  been  discontinued,  but  the  kinder- 
garten still  lives  and  flourishes.  Two  years  ago  the  Kindergarten  Associ- 
ation of  Columbia  established  a  summer  kindergarten  in  connection 
with  the  Richland  mills.  In  the  fall  of  1900  the  mill  towns  of  Pelzer  and 
Greers  entered  upon  an  educational  and  economic  experiment  by  adding 
the  kindergarten  to  the  mill  grade  schools,  the  mills  bearing  the  whole 
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expense.  These  kindergartens  have  been  watched  with  much  interest  and 
satisfaction,  the  work  proving  such  a  success  that  it  will  be  continued  this 
coming  year  under  more  advantageous  conditions. 

During  the  winter  Rock  Hill  continued  the  gpod  work.  It  was  begun 
in  an  afternoon  kindergarten  supported  by  the  King's  Daughters  at  the 
Arcade  mills.  This  effort  has  resulted  in  the  organization,  in  June,  1901, 
of  the  Rock  Hill  Kindergarten  Association,  which  in  point  of  enthusiasm 
and  numbers  has  probably  made  a  beginning  unequaled  in  the  state. 
The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  establish  kindergartens  for  the  mill 
children  of  Rock  Hill.  The  mill  officers  are  members  of  the  association 
and  have  promised  to  aid  generously  in  the  work.  The  first  kindergarten 
has  already  been  opened  and  will  continue  thruout  the  year,  the  plan 
being  to  give  a  ten-months*  session,  the  long  vacation  being  in  Decem- 
ber and  January.  This  division  of  time  is  an  experiment  to  be  watched 
with  interest,  and  may  prove  acceptable  in  other  places  than  the  South. 

Columbia,  having  been  impressed  with  the  good  results  of  the  sum- 
mer kindergarten  in  the  Richland  mills,  now  comes  to  the  front,  its  three 
mills,  Richland,  Olympia,  and  Granby,  opening  and  assuming  entire 
support  of  its  kindergartens  and  placing  them  under  the  Kindergarten 
Association  for  superintendence  and  control,  thus  unifying  and  spreading 
the  kindergarten  interest  thruout  that  city. 

Thus  within  the  year  six  mill  kindergartens  have  been  established. 
We  know  that  other  mill  presidents  are  planning  to  follow  in  this  line  as 
soon  as  possible.  Herein  lies  the  hope  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in 
South  Carolina,  and  probably  the  same  is  true  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  as  well. 

Perhaps  mill  children  are  the  same  everywhere,  but  from  my  slight 
knowledge  of  the  case  I  think  that  quite  a  different  element  enters  into 
this  work  than  is  apparent  in  some  of  our  northern  cities  where  the  popu- 
lation is  mostly  foreign.  This  has  been  referred  to  before  in  speaking 
of  the  immigration  of  mill  people  from  country  homes,  and  anyone 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  country  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
can  imagine  the  barrenness  of  the  lives  which  have  never  been  able  to 
rise  above  the  necessity  of  work  for  daily  sustenance. 

A  few  word-pictures,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  kindergartners  of 
Pelzer  and  Greers,  may  show  what  I  mean,  and  will  prove  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  to  bring  to  these  people  the  balance  or  rhythm  in  work  and 
play: 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  know  the  change  that  comes  over  a  child's  face  in  a 
few  short  weeks  of  kindergarten  life.  Those  little  old  men  and  women  lose  the  careworn 
expression.  They  drink  in  through  song  and  story  and  talks  impressions  and  ideals 
that  find  expression  in  their  home  free  play,  which  in  some  cases  sadly  needs  this  puri- 
fying influence. 

From  timid  little  people  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  sitting  down  in  their 
chairs  whenever  told,  or  building  with  blocks,  listening  to  the  wnSjgB  and  stories  with 
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little  interest,  in  a  mechanical  manner,  to  the  now  noisy,  happy,  and  contented  kinder- 
garten family,  is  a  transition  frequently  seen. 

The  children  show  a  marked  improvement  in  their  work  and  play,  being  more  child- 
like, not  the  matter-of-fact  little  men  and  women  I  Hrst  met,  without  imagination  or 
inventive  power,  laughing  at  the  finger  pla3rs,  also  at  my  joining  them  in  their  games, 
and  self-conscious  of  every  movement  they  made. 

Such  happy  little  ones !  Every  morning,  while  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring,  you  can 
see  nearly  every  child  in  the  school  —  for  the  older  ones  play  the  games  learned  in 
kindergarten  with  the  babies — skipping  or  dancing  Looby  Loo  or  singing  "Little  bird, 
irou  are  welcome,"  and  then  running  to  meet  their  teachers  as  they  appear  in  sight. 

I  can  say  that  the  work  is  very  encouraging,  because  the  kindergarten  and  the 
mothers,  and  also  some  of  the  fathers,  co-operate  in  a  common  interest,  visiting  the  kinder- 
garten to  see  just  what  the  children  are  doing  and  expressing  regret  that  they  can't  stay 
longer ;  taking  an  interest  in  the  meetings.  Some  of  the  fathers  stay  at  home  and  care 
for  the  babies  while  the  mothers  attend  their  kindergarten  meeting. 

This  sketch  of  South  Carolina's  growth,  when  compared  with  the  rapid 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  some  of  our  northern  cities,  seems 
almost  unimportant,  but  it  is  the  beginning,  and  as  such  has  a  right  to  a 
place  in  our  interest  and  memory.  As  time  and  effort  bring  success  to 
our  work,  we  can  then  turn  with  certainty  for  appreciative  encourage- 
ment and  help,  if  need  be,  to  the  more  favored  sections  of  our  country, 
remembering  that  we  are  one  family,  with  one  aim,  namely,  to  give  to 
each  child  its  divine  right  to  freedom  and  self-expression. 


NECESSARY  ELEMENTS  IN  WORK  AND  FLAY,  AND  SOME 

PRACTICAL   CONSEQUENCES 

MISS  C.  GERALDINE  o'gRADV,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK 

As  our  subject  today  is  rhythm,  I  shall  only  attempt  to  discuss  other 
necessary  elements  in  work  and  play,  such  as  activity,  co-operation,  and 
progression,  where  they  relate  to  it.  I  shall  speak  briefly  of  how  it 
underlies  or  governs  activity,  and  then  try  to  suggest  a  few  practical 
possibilities. 

Activity  is,  of  course,  the  condition  of  all  work  and  play;  but  activity, 
either  of  live  or  inanimate  things,  cannot  be  maintained  under  the  same 
form  without  cessation.  It  must  either  be  recurrent,  intermittent,  or  must 
come  to  an  end.  If  we  want  proofs  of  this  recurrence  and  alternation 
of  activity  in  all  things,  we  have  only  to  look  at  nature,  to  see  in  the  sea- 
sons, in  light  and  darkness,  in  tides  and  trade  winds,  and  in  many  other 
natural  manifestations  of  force,  such  changes  as  may  be  called  rhythmic. 
Following,  and  sometimes  growing  out  of,  these  come  the  changes  in 
growth  and  decay,  in  birth  and  death,  thruout  plant  and  animal  life, 
as  heat  stimulates  them,  and  its  excess  or  lack  checks  or  wastes  their 
forces  again;  and  at  last  we  come  to  observe  regular  change  and 
orderly  arrangement  or  balance,  even  in  the  forms  of  plants  and  living 
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creatures,  and  in  the  movements  depending  on  form.  From  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  protozoa  up  to  the  flying  of  birds,  and  the 
walking,  running,  or  dancing  of  men,  this  is  so  common  that  we  rarely 
think  of  it,  except  when  some  deformity,  some  lack  of  completeness  in 
the  form,  breaks  the  rhythm  and  makes  irregular  movements  instead. 

Turning  to  the  arts  and  productions  of  men :  the  cradle,  the  swing, 
the  rocker,  the  bicycle,  the  sewing  machine — everything,  indeed,  that  has 
treadles ;  the  steam  engine,  the  printing  press,  the  saw,  the  loom,  even 
the  rubbing  of  clothes  on  the  washboard,  have  rhythmic  movement  and 
sound,  and  bear  testimony  to  its  necessity  and  naturalness,  both  in  force 
and  form.  The  form  of  our  music  and  musical  instruments,  the  sound 
and  measure  rhythms,  and,  still  further,  the  contrast  and  comparison  of 
ideas  and  the  recurrent  alternation  of  certain  ideas  in  our  poetry  and 
literature,  make  us  wonder  whether  the  intellect,  too,  is  not  built  upon  a 
law  of  rhythm.  And  it  would  puzzle  us  to  say  exactly  how  much  of  this 
is  natural  and  how  much  artificial ;  how  much  of  it  is  because  we  like  and 
choose  it,  and  how  much  because  it  fits  our  natural  ways  of  acting  and 
physical  make-up ;  how  much  because  the  balance  of  applied  force  and 
material  acted  upon  can  come  out  in  no  other  way.  Two  interesting 
questions  which  were  suggested  as  a  basis  for  today's  discussion  are  these : 
"  Is  there  a  necessary  *  must,  have  to  *  element  in  both  work  and  play, 
and  also  a  spontaneous  or  *  may,  want  to '  element  ? "  "  Should  the 
*may,  want  to'  element  predominate  in  the  first  years  of  childhood  ?" 

Surely,  the  principle  or  law  of  rhythm  in  both  form  and  force,  if  we 
took  no  other,  proves  that  there  is  a  "must,  have  to"  or  necessary  ele- 
ment in  both  work  and  play,  even  if  but  the  physical  one.  Any  arm  or 
leg  movement,  or  even  finger  or  tongue  movement,  must  depend  for  its 
swiftness  and  strength  partly  upon  the  length  and  proportion  of  parts  in 
the  body,  governing  movement,  as  with  a  pendulum,  and  also  upon  the 
force  and  good  condition  of  the  vital  organs,  e.  g.,  the  regularity  of  move- 
ment of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  must  be  subject  with  them  to  the  alter- 
nation of  activity,  without  which  no  movement  can  continue.  Again,  the 
rhythm  or  regular  alternation  of  breaking-down  and  building-up  pro- 
cesses in  the  body,  while  variable,  does  result  from  the  fact  that  activity 
of  any  kind  maintained  for  a  certain  time  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
rest  and  sleep ;  that  a  certain  quantity  of  waste  of  tissue  and  nerve  mate- 
rial necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  nutrition  for  its  repair,  even  tho  we 
are  not  yet  sure  of  the  exact  measure  of  either. 

The  same  story  is  told  in  another  way  when  we  consider  education ;  for 
the  one  difficulty  to  which  we  are  always  trying  to  find  the  clue  is  the 
need  of  harmony  between  spontaneity  and  control,  between  personal 
rights  and  wishes  and  the  good  of  the  greatest  number ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  individual  and  the  social  whole.  We  have  to  find  out  how  to 
balance  taking  in  and  giving  out,  doing  what  you  choose  or  what  you 
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do  because  of  the  pressure  of  others ;  in  physiology  and  psychology  we 
see  it  as  the  balance  that  is  struck  between  heredity  and  environment, 
between  what  you  as  a  human  being  possess,  irrespective  of  your  sur- 
roundings, and  what  you  get  from  them  —  what  you  absorb  and  are 
nourished  upon,  whether  physical  or  psychical.  Each  child  possesses 
from  species,  from  race,  from  sex,  from  ancestral  inheritance,  such  and  so 
much  endowment  of  body  and  limbs,  sight  and  hearing,  and  other 
senses ;  such  and  so  much  activity  and  quickness  or  delicacy  of  brain, 
limited  and  influenced  in  such  and  such  directions,  by  certain  other 
phases  of  natural  endowment  or  lack  of  it,  and  in  such  other  ways  and 
degrees  by  the  food,  experiences,  general  stimuli,  and  nutrition  from 
environment,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  complex  result  is  apparent  in 
all  his  work  and  play. 

All  this  rhythm  or  balance  of  forces  is  to  a  great  extent  natural  and 
inevitable ;  but  the  most  important  balance  is  that  between  work  and 
play.  Just  here  our  power  of  selection  for  the  children  affects  the  mat- 
ter. I  will  try  to  make  the  distinction  between  work  and  play,  that  is, 
true  work  and  play,  for  we  have  grown  to  have  a  false  ideal  of  work  as 
mere  drudgery.  I  believe  that  play  begins  with  activity  for  the  sake  of 
pure  joy  in  it,  as  a  kitten  plays,  or  a  little  child  moves  its  limbs  and 
shouts  for  the  mere  joy  in  moving  and  shouting.  Gradually  some  pur- 
pose, and  the  use  of  intelligence  to  guide  it,  creep  in,  but  always  joy  in 
the  activity  remains  the  most  prominent  element ;  the  child  continues  it 
for  the  sake  of  that.  In  other  words,  play  is  its  own  end.  The  ideal  of 
work  seems  to  me  just  the  opposite  of  this;  it  is  the  realization  of  a  pur- 
pose, an  end  outside  of  the  activity;  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  accompanied 
by  joy  in  the  activity,  even  among  adults.  Such  work,  we  say,  is  con- 
genial. I  believe  children's  work  ought  always  to  be  accompanied  by  this 
joy  in  the  activity;  as  in  the  case  of  a  tiny  child,  who,  beginning  par- 
quetry pasting  for  the  first  time,  said  to  me :  **  Oh,  don't  you  wish  Ralph 
was  here  to  have  this  lovely  fun?"  But  the  purpose  is  the  end,  not  the 
activity.  This  is  true  work.  It  not  only  gives  room  for  creativeness,  but 
stimulates  it,  for  if  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  is  joined  with  joy 
in  the  activity,  it  is  not  burdensome;  we  put  our  whole  selves  into  it,  and 
try  every  means  to  do  it  better  and  better.  This  is  what  Ruskin  meant 
when  he  said  that  no  good  work  was  ever  done  unless  the  person  would 
choose  to  do  it,  even  apart  from  the  living  he  earned  by  it.  The  earning 
is  a  consideration,  but  holds  the  second  place.  This  is  what  I  think  Dr. 
Dewey  means  by  saying  that  true  interest  lies  in  self-realization  thru  the 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  and  the  end  being  bound  up  with  self- 
realization,  any  amount  of  effort,  struggle,  or  difficulty  will  be  acceptable 
for  its  achievement.  This  is  what  Froebel  means  when  he  speaks  of  dis- 
ciplining the  hands  and  fingers  by  means  of  an  activity  wherein  are 
blended  bcxly  and  soul,  feeling  and  thought ;  where  there  is  purpose,  but 
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also  emotion — joy  in  activity.  Now,  I  admit  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  this  sort  of  work  from  play,  especially  such  play  as  shows 
some  purpose,  with  the  activity  as  an  end,  too.  But  work  and  play  dif- 
fer, as  we  see  when  we  remember  for  how  short  a  time  a  child  can  hold  to  a 
definite  purpose  in  work,  and  for  how  long  a  time  he  can  play.  Here,  I 
think,  we  have  the  true  clue  to  the  rhythm  of  educational  work  and  play 
—  the  alternation  of  activity  with  a  purpose,  and 'activity  for  the  pure 
delight  in  it.  The  basis  for  its  alternation  is  very  simple.  It  is  the 
length  of  time  a  child  can  healthily  and  happily  hold  to  and  carry  out  a 
purpose ;  of  course,  this  varies  with  his  age,  his  growth  in  intelligence 
and  concentration,  and  his  range  of  power  and  choice  among  possible 
ends  and  activities.  With  the  infant  it  is  perhaps  the  alternation  of  a 
minute  of  effort  with  hours  of  unconscious  joyous  movement,  tho  I  have 
known  of  a  child  of  two  and  a  half  years  working  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
attempt  to  tie  up  a  pinafore  into  a  parcel  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  a 
string.  I  believe  the  change  in  rhythm  is  simply  the  shortening  of  the 
periods  of  impulsive  activity  and  lengthening  the  periods  of  purposive 
effort. 

Some  students  of  children  and  their  ways  protest  against  any  work  at 
all  in  childhood,  and  I  am  sure  their  notion  proceeds  from  the  false  ideal 
of  work  as  mere  drudgery  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  for  how  could 
anyone  urge  that  a  child  should  make  no  effort  and  have  no  purpose  in 
his  efforts  of  which  he  was  conscious  ?  It  is  true  that  such  a  view  has 
been  attributed  to  the  kindergartner  by  Mr.  Fitch  in  his  lectures  on  teach- 
ing. But  this  is  quite  opposed  to  FroebePs  urgency  that  we  should  never 
tell  a  child  the  whole  of  the  answer  to  a  question,  as  it  will  be  of  more 
value  to  him  to  find  out  one-fourth  of  it  by  his  own  effort  than  to  know  the 
whole  from  someone  else.  It  has  been  foolishly  claimed  for  the  kinder- 
garten occupations  that  they  produced  the  virtues  of  patience,  persever- 
ance, industry,  etc.  The  truth  is  merely  that  they  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  the  practice  of  these,  which  is  very  valuable  if  rightly  used.  Any 
handwork  would  do  this,  but  all  handwork  is  not  so  well  planned  to 
provide  for  progressive  effort,  new  occasions  opening  out  of  old  ones, 
with  results  in  pleasure  as  well.  We  cannot  claim  a  real  educational 
value  for  anything  which  does  not  train  in  intelligent  and  persistent 
effort,  and  which,  if  continued  day  by  day,  may  not  be  applied  to  greater 
and  greater  things.  That  children  can  understand  the  value  of  this  was 
shown  by  a  group  whom  I  heard  say  to  their  teacher,  who  expressed  a 
doubt  of  her  power  to  draw  a  picture  they  wanted :  "  But  if  you  try  very 

hard  and  think  very  well,  you  surely  can.  Miss  H ."     She  had  been  in 

the  habit  of  saying  these  words  to  them,  and  they  made  the  new  applica- 
tion. 

The  practical  consequences  for  all  kindergartners  of  understanding 
the  value  of  rhythm  in  activity  should  be  simply  the  providing  things  to 
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be  done,  so  short  and  simple,  and  each  new  step  so  founded  on  previous 
ones,  that  the  period  of  effort  is  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  followed  by 
an  equal  or  longer  time  of  pure  play  with  the  material  —  for  instance, 
with  the  plaything  made  during  the  minutes  of  effort. 

We  might  call  co-operation  another  necessary  elements  in  both  work 
and  play.  This  co-operation  must  be  frequent,  and,  to  be  helpful,  must 
be  what  we  may  call  rhythmic  or  alternative,  both  sharing  in  fair  propor- 
tion. The  impression  and  expression  processes,  too,  in  education  must 
be  rhythmic  to  some  extent,  or  proportioned  in  their  alternation.  How 
much  more  practical  is  the  alternative  recitation  than  that  where  the  class 
only  talks  or  the  teacher  alone  lectures  1  The  kindergarten  morning  talk 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  co-operation  of  this  kind. 

Now,  in  all  this  we  must  recognize  the  real  need  of  a  certain  amount 
of  suggestion  and  direction  from  ourselves  to  the  children,  partly  as  a 
counter-force  to  harmful  influences  from  other  environments;  but  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  danger  of  overdoing  this.  In  other  words,  we  must 
preserve  rhythm  and  balance.  Every  time  we  bring  the  social  pressure 
to  bear  we  act  as  the  mouthpiece  of  accumulated  social  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  so  far  as  we  possess  it ;  and  it  is  right  we  should.  But  in  so  doing 
we  are  using  the  "  must,  have  to"  element,  no  matter  how  much  we  think 
we  are  working  on  ihe  lines  of  natural  environment.  Our  tendency  to 
repeat  and  to  require  repetition  of  the  child  is  strong.  We  stereotype 
ideas,  and  then  the  child's  effort  is  no  longer  in  the  direction  of  express- 
ing natural  feeling,  but  of  exactness,  and  stereotyped  activity  is  the  mere 
degradation  of  work.  Just  here  comes  in,  I  think,  the  need  for  recog- 
nizing the  "may,  want  to"  element.  This  in  every  child  should  be 
present  in  some  measure  in  whatever  he  does,  either  in  work  or  play. 
The  love  of  experiment,  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  material  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  inward  stimulus,  the  eagerness  of  curiosity  unsatisfied, 
the  sense  of  power  over  our  own  bodies  or  over  material  which  makes  us 
greedy  for  more  exercise  of  it,  may  be  seen  in  quite  little  children.  The 
love  of  completing  things  which  makes  us  struggle  to  carry  out  an  idea 
and  to  finish  what  we  begin,  even  against  weariness  or  hunger ;  the  sym- 
pathy or  pleasure  in  sharing  what  others  are  doing — all  these  are,  I  think, 
the  "may,  want  to"  elements  of  the  rhythmic  movement.  If,  however, 
you  notice  their  psychic  character,  you  will  find  that,  while  not  so  appar- 
ently fundamental  or  primal,  these  "  may,  want  to "  elements  are  what 
have  made  for  progress  in  the  whole  life  of  humanity ;  and  if  we  lose 
sight  of  progress,  what  becomes  of  education  ?  In  biologic  development 
has  not  spontaneous  variation  been  one  of  the  great  means  of  progress  ? 
Shall  we  not  allow  the  necessity  of  a  parallel  element  in  education, 
whether  in  work  or  play  ? 

If  we  believe  in.  co-operation  as  an  underlying  need  of  all  work,  we 
shall  not  need  to  emphasize  it  each  minute.     The  teacher  does  not  find  it 
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necessary  to  recite  alternate  phrases  of  the  multiplication  table  with  the 
child,  nor  to  read  the  alternate  words  of  his  reading  lesson.  If  rhythm 
is  truly  an  underlying  law  in  all  things,  we  are  not  the  only  persons  to 
whom  it  can  ever  be  apparent,  nor  need  we  feel,  as  some  kindergartners 
seem  to,  that  every  moment  must  be  spent  in  carrying  out  rhythmic  exer- 
cises which  the  children  would  not  discover  for  themselves  if  we  did  not 
teach  them.  I  want  to  plead  for  a  sane,  reasonable  attitude  toward  the 
practical  use  of  rhythms,  as  well  as  other  new  ideas. 

I  spent  a  morning  recently  in  a  kindergarten  where  one  hour  was 
occupied  in  rhythms  of  some  kind,  first  in  movements  made  to  music 
and  then  in  work  jingles.  Nearly  all  the  movements  were  too  complex 
to  have  been  developed  by  the  children,  and  most  of  them  were  step- 
dances  requiring  small  and  complex  detail,  and  with  changes  requiring 
keen  observation  and  perception.  During  the  hour  not  one  was  suggested 
or  originated  by  the  children.  Our  modern  tendency  to  take  up  a  new 
idea  with  such  enthusiasm  as  to  forget  for  the  time  that  any  others  exist 
was  well  satirized  in  a  recent  article  in  Lippincott^s  Magazine ^  called 
"The  American  Fondness  for  New  Movements."  I  think  our  young 
kindergartners  need  more  to  be  told  "how  not  to  do  it"  than  urged  to 
take  up  new  ways  of  doing  anything ;  and  I  urge,  therefore,  that  we  spend 
more  time  in  studying  what  already  exists  of  rhythm  in  work  and  play 
than  in  devising  new  forms  of  it. 


RHYTHM  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

ETHEL  ROE    LINDGREN,  DIRECTOR    IN  CHICAGO    KINDERGARTEN    INSTITUTE, 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 

May  I  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  if  I  speak  to  you  primarily  as  a  musi- 
cian rather  than  as  a  kindergartner  —  that  is,  as  one  who,  after  a  varied 
musical  experience  of  twenty- five  years,  has  come  to  share  the  viewpoint 
and  become  heartily  committed  to  the  principles  of  the  new  educa- 
tion ? 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  an  eminent  music  educator  (not  music  teacher) 
who  recently  said  to  a  class  of  teachers  :  "  I  am  not  interested  in  music — 
I  may  say  not  nearly  as  much  so  as  I  was  many  years  ago ;  but  I  am  inter- 
ested in  education,  and  in  music  as  one  means  of  education."  Such  a 
frank  statement  reminds  us  that  there  are  an  old  and  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  entire  subject  of  music,  toward  its  place,  its  meaning,  and  its 
power  in  life. 

How  often  we  hear,  after  a  possibly  sincere  attempt  to  interpret  a 
musical  masterpiece,  such  remarks  :  "Oh,  how  can  you  remember  all  that 
without  your  notes  I "     How  little  we  hear  about  music,  and  how  much 
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about  notes,  about  piano  technics  and  feats  of  memory  1  This  is  mad- 
dening to  one  who  feels,  understands,  and  would  voice  the  noble  content 
and  the  high  message  of  a  work  of  art. 

We  have  all  had  the  painful  pleasure  of  seeing  children  give  finger 
exhibitions  on  the  piano,  to  their  own  great  satisfaction  and  to  the  envy 
of  others,  deceiving  and  being  deceived  into  thinking  that  they  were 
expressing  music.  Being  able  to  play  the  piano  does  not  necessarily 
prove  one's  capacity  to  grasp  a  musical  idea,  any  more  than  being  able  to 
say  that  "two times  two  make  four"  and  "three  times  three  make  nine" 
proves  one  a  mathematician,  or  the  drawing  of  geometric  figures  shows 
one's  understanding  of  the  science  of  geometry. 

We  turn  gladly  to  the  new  attitude  which  asserts  that  we  may  and 
should  prove  our  great  j)rinciples  of  development  thru  this  art  of  arts  also, 
thus  letting  it  serve  in  its  high  way  the  good  purposes  of  education. 
Disraeli  voices  this  idea  well  when  he  says :  "  The  greatest  advantage 
that  a  writer  can  derive  from  music  is  that  it  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development." 

The  new  era  in  music  education  is  characterized  by  statements  of  a 
somewhat  startling  sound  :  "  The  human  being  is  by  nature  musical ;  " 
"  Every  child  is  entitled  to  free  musical  expression ; "  "  Every  teacher, 
certainly  every  kindergartner,  ought  to  be  musical."  And  there  are 
those  who  are  proving  these  claims  as  rational  and  true  by  working  with 
so-called  hopeless  cases  among  the  children  of  the  kindergarten,  as  well 
as  those  of  an  older  growth  in  the  training  classes.  Three  interesting 
examples  of  such  work  with  young  children  are  reported  from  recent 
work  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  One  seven-year-old  girl  was 
brought  to  the  class  as  an  example  of  absolute  lack  of  music ;  after  five  or 
six  lessons,  which  were  interrupted  by  the  close  of  the  class  term,  she  sang 
a  simple  melody  twice  in  a  sweet  voice.  An  eleven -year-old  girl  who 
talked  in  almost  continuous  monotone,  varying  only  from  A  to  B,  after 
ten  lessons  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  each,  sang  simple  melodies 
on  A  and  B  above  middle  C.  Again,  a  seven-year-old  child,  in  six  short 
terms  of  fifteen-  to  twenty-minute  lessons,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  sang 
a  long  melody,  wrote  it  out,  and  played  it,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say, 
sang  it  on  the  piano  : 


J  J  J  J  u  J  r  I 


J  J  J  J  u  J  r  I 


This  was  early  in  the  history  of  this  line  of  music  development,  other- 
wise the  same  results  could  have  been  reached  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
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Several  instances  taken  from  my  own  experience  in  the  kindergarten 
training  school  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point.  One  young  woman  of 
about  twenty-five  years  came  to  the  music  class  only  because  it  was  obliga- 
tory, being  firmly  rooted  in  the  conviction  of  utter  helplessness  and 
hopelessness  in  the  direction  of  music.  She  had  no  ear,  no  voice ;  in 
short,  music  was  to  her  a  sealed  book.  And,  indeed,  it  seemed  so.  If  one 
sang  A,  she  would  give  back  F ;  if  you  gave  middle  C,  she  went  into 
the  depths!  But  there  was  inexorable  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  stubborn  courage  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Result : 
this  kindergartner  now  sings  the  simple  kindergarten  melodies  with  her 
children,  and  I  believe  even  plays  a  primitive  form  of  accompaniment. 

A  touching  story  came  to  light  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
music  class  of  the  year,  the  students  having  be^n  greeted  as  follows : 
**You  know,  girls,  that  I  expect  you  all  to  sing.  It  is  quite  natural  to 
sing,  and  none  of  you  can  be  deprived  of  this  divinely  given  right."  An 
earnest  young  woman  cafne  afterward  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  told  of 
her  longing  to  sing  from  earliest  childhood ;  how  she  had  been  called 
unmusical,  had  been  laughed  at,  and  had  become  quite  disheartened. 
She  had  many  a  time  gone  deep  into  the  neighboring  woods  and/ sat 
down,  with  only  the  birds  for  her  hearers,  to  voice  her  child  heart  in  song. 
Who  knows  but  that  it  rang  out  sweet  and  pure,  being  freed  for  the  time 
from  a  verdict  as  cruel  as  it  was  ignorant  ?  This  child  needed  only 
tactful  sympathy  and  loving  help  to  blossom  into  freedom  in  song. 

Another  student,  now  a  successful  kindergartner  in  New  York,  sought 
after  for  her  musical  intelligence  among  other  good  qualities,  seemed 
utterly  wooden  and  unrhythmic  in  her  piano  work,  and  had  long  despaired 
of  better  things.  With  persistent,  patient  work  on  the  part  of  her  teacher 
and  an  earnest  taking  hold  on  her  own  part,  this  was  overcome.  After  a 
term  of  private  work,  creative  endeavors  bore  testimony  to  increasing 
rhythmic  sense. 

Mazzini  asserts  that  ''action  is  the  embodiment  of  idea."  When 
Michael  Angelo  was  asked  the  secret  of  his  power  to  express  so  clearly 
and  marvelously  his  ideas  in  marble,  he  replied  that  he  thought  and  kept 
thinking  on  a  thing  until  his  hand  kept  time  to  his  thought,  or,  as  he 
no  doubt  meant,  to  the  rhythm  of  his  thought. 

It  certainly  appears  sane  and  logical  to  follow  this  progress  from  idea 
to  its  expression,  from  music  conception  to  music  expression  or  technique, 
as  faithfully  in  this  educational  channel  as  in  the  other  relative  lines. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  tell  this  audience  that  the  work  from 
which  I  have  drawn  the  above  illustrations  is  based  upon  that  principle 
which  governs  modern  education  —  the  unfoldment  of  idea  from  within 
outward.  You  have  also  recalled  the  lines  parallel  to  this  by  which  the 
other  art  forms  of  expression  are  being  developed,  such  as  drawing, 
modeling,  story-making,  etc. 
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It  is  in  the  training  class  that  the  student  must  be  inspired  and  quick- 
ened to  the  larger  view  of  the  meaning  of  music,  its  relation  to  the  sister- 
arts,  to  education,  and  to  life.  One  of  the  means  to  this  end  has  been  the 
search  for  quotations  on  the  part  of  the  class  members  which  should  ade- 
quately express  their  own  thought  about  or  feeling  for  music ;  the  finding 
of  some  passage  defining  music  or  its  functions ;  or  some  lines  expressive 
or  prophetic  of  the  largeness  of  its  message  to  mankind.  These  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  class  together  with  the  teachers,  and  preferences  frankly 
indicated.  The  following  are  some  of  the  memorable  statements  collected 
in  this  way : 

He  who  explains  music  explains  the  universe. —  Schopenhauer, 

All  one's  life  is  music,  if  one  touches  the  notes  rightly  and  in  tune. —  Ruskin, 

All  deep  things 'are  song.    See  deep  enough  and  you  see  musically.     The  heart  of 

nature  being  everywhere  music,  if  you  can  only  reach  it. —  Carlyle. 

Beethoven  I     How  much  is  in  that  word  !     In  the  deep  tone  of  the  syllables  there 

seems  to  sound  a  presentiment  of  immortality. 

I  will  sing  with  the  spirit  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also. —  St,  Paul, 

Some  of  the  books  to  which  the  students  are  especially  referred  might 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  criticism 
of  music,  or  the  larger  concept  of  music  as  an  art : 

Music  and  Poetry ^  by  Sidney  Lanier,  notably  the  first  chapter  entitled  "  From  Bacon 
to  Beethoven." 

AngePs  JVingSf  by  Edward  Carpenter ;  opening  essay  on  "  Art  and  Democracy." 

Religion  in  Recent  Art,  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsythe. 

Parsifal,  or  the  Finding  of  Christ  through  Art,  by  Albert  Parsons. 

Music  and  Morals,  by  Haweis. 

And  last,  tho  not  least.  Browning's  Saul,  Fra  Lippo-Lipfn,  Abt  Vogler,  and  others. 

During  the  year  just  closed  our  students  were  asked  to  write  out  what 
they  knew  of  or  about  Beethoven  or  his  music.  The  answers  were  rather 
appalling  as  to  meagerness,  and  the  mythical,  or  at  least  questionable, 
tale  about  the  composition  of  the  ''Moonlight  Sonata''  seemed  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  average  student's  knowledge  of  the  great  master. 
We  felt  distinctly,  as  often  before,  that  there  must  be  a  background  of 
culture  in  the  literature  of  music,  and  at  once  arranged  to  give  fifteen 
minutes  once  a  week  to  the  study  of  Beethoven,  and  an  introduction, 
as  it  were,  to  his  great  masterpieces.  We  had  the  temerity  to  take  up  the 
symphonies  themselves.  From  these  the  students  heard,  sang,  and 
expressed  the  rhythms  of  the  themes  of  chief  importance.  Symphonic 
form,  the  relation  of  the  music  ideas  in  certain  movements,  the  different 
movements  and  their  relation  to  the  whole  symphony  and  orchestration, 
were  all  touched  upon.  This  was  done  thru  discussion  and  illustration 
on  the  piano.  We  were  specially  favored  by  and  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  for  the  cycle  of  Beethoven  music  which  he  presented 
with  his  orchestra  during  the  season,  which  gave  the  students  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  their  Beethoven  experience.     On  these  occasions  they 
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expressed  themselves  understandingly,  and  showed  an  appreciation  of  the 
deep  significance  of  pure  music.  This  larger  concept  of  music  was 
directly  helpful  in  the  simplest  and  most  practical  lines  of  their  music 
development.  It  helped  them  to  break  loose  from  the  more  limited  sense 
of  rhythm  as  confined  in  a  time  limit  or  bounded  by  bars. 

We  speak  of  the  rhythm  of  the  spheres,  or  of  rhythm  in  a  picture,  or 
even  in  a  flower.  In  this  large  and  true  sense  rhythm  defines  itself  as 
the  proportionate  unfoldment  of  idea.  The  simplest  approach  to  the 
study  of  rhythm  would  appear  to  be  thru  verse  rhythm.  A  child  is 
easily  led  to  express  its  interest  in  dolly,  puss,  or  bird,  in  some  simple 
form  of  poetic  rhythmic  feeling,  having  already  in  the  verse  the  sine  qua 
nan  of  music — rhythm. 

With  your  permission  I  will  give  a  few  illustrations  from  very  recent 
observations:  A  child  of  six  years  who  had  not  sung — that  is,  con- 
sciously attempted  to  sing  ;  for  I  hope  it  is  rare  to  find  the  child  who  does 
not  sing  in  child  fashion  in  its  unconscious  playtime — to  repeat,  not  only 
she  had  not  sung,  but  also  said  that  she  did  not  want  to  sing,  but  was  at 
once  interested  in  making  a  story  about  dolly.  Thru  an  intimate  and 
sympathetic  talk  between  teacher  and  child,  this  line  took  form:  "Dolly 
dear  can  shut  her  eyes."  The  child  was  then  asked  to  bring  a  melody  to 
fit  these  words.     The  next  day  she  brought  the  following : 


Dol  -  ly     dear    can     shut     her   eyes. 


This  was  sung  in  sweet  voice,  true  intonation,  and  in  perfect  rhythmic 
form.  A  little  seven-year-old  girl  in  the  same  class,  having  much  less 
rhythmic  feeling,  after  a  week  of  lessons,  was  given  this  melody : 


fa)  Down  -  ward 
\b)   Rain   -  drops 


fall 
all 


rain    -    drops 
down  -   ward 


all. 
fall. 


with  the  words  :  "Downward  fall  raindrops  all."  She  showed  clearly  her 
sense  of  the  proportionate  development  of  the  thought  and  the  line  by 
changing  it  to,  "  Raindrops  all  downward  fall,"  which  in  quality  of  sound, 
as  well  as  logic  of  rhythm,  is  surely  the  truer  rendering. 

The  study  of  rhythm  is  thus  approached  thru  verse.  How  deeply 
verse  and  rhythm,  poetry  and  music,  are  allied,  and  how  far  the  study  of 
the  first  is  enlightening  in  the  development  of  the  second,  is  amplified  in 
Sidney  Lanier's  Music  and  Poetry^  while  Mr.  Moulton,  in  his  Literary 
Study  of  the  Bible,  has  made  the  greatest  and  most  exhaustive  study  of 
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this  subject,  treating  it  in  its  broadest  significance.  The  illustrations 
which  we  have  just  considered  also  show  that  melody  is  the  most  simple 
and  childlike  musical  expression  thru  which  rhythmic  ideas  unfold. 

I  should  like  to  add  that,  while  verse  rhythm  is  so  simple  and  happy 
an  introduction  to  this  study,  it  leads  naturally  and  rapidly  to  the  under- 
standing of  rhythm  in  its  more  abstract  instrumental  form. 

I  think  we  are  all  coming  to  realize  that  rhythm  has  its  important  and 
indispensable  function  in  that  universal  history  of  mankind  which  Hegel 
defines  as  "progress  in  the  consciousness  of  freedom."  Our  harking 
back  to  rhythmic  plays  and  skits  and  figures  in  the  kindergarten  certainly 
is  a  re-acting  of  an  element  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  as  seen  in  the  weird  and  natural  rhythmic  swayings  and  dancings  of 
African  and  Indian.  The  dance  would  seem  to  be  also  in  the  child-life 
the  most  primitive  form  of  rhythmic  expression.  We  give  it  Honorable 
place  for  its  dower  of  graceful,  unconscious,  free  bodily  expression.  The 
present  wave  of  rhythm  work  in  the  kindergarten  surely  is  acknowledged 
as  an  advance  into  the  personal  actualization  of  freedom  in  movement. 
So  far,  so  good.  It  is  also  said  to  open  the  child  to  musical  impression 
and  feeling,  or,  more  truly  expressed,  to  awaken  its  responsiveness  to 
musical  expression. 

Opportunity  should  also  be  provided  for  children  to  experience  this 
law  in  a  more  conscious  way  thru  melody,  and  it  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with,  and  be  wedded  to,  its  more  elemental  advanced  form.  I 
believe  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  rhythm  in 
the  kindergarten.  This  is  a  noble  field  for  fearless  and  progressive  work. 
We  find  encouragement  in  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  work  of  those 
already  so  helpfully  active  in  this  comparatively  new  field. 

May  I  again  quote  Lanier,  who  says  :  "  The  art  of  an  age  will  be 
always  complementary  to  the  thought  of  that  age."  He  further  states 
that  this  age  is  characterized  by  the  rise  to  its  highest  development  of 
science  and  of  music.  He  argues  that  the  mighty  reach  of  music  into  the 
unknown  and  the  potential,  or,  as  we  might  say,  into  the  spiritual  reali- 
ties, is  the  great  swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from  the  "  holy  mania  for 
the  realities  of  physical  science."  In  fact,  this  is  the  reaching  out  of  the 
most  scientific  age  after  spiritual  equilibrium.  Beethoven,  however, 
asserts  the  inherent  unity  of  the  two,  when  he  says,  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolutionary  conditions  of  his  own  time:  **It  is  art  and  science  alone 
that  reveal  to  us  the  hope  of  a  loftier  life." 

If  music  has  such  a  noble  function  —  if  man  is  naturally  and  normally 
a  God-made  musical  being — to  be  a  musician  should  be  a  noble  and  con- 
secrated calling.  It  is  not  generally  so  considered.  To  dub  a  man  a 
musician  is  not  always  a  compliment,  often  the  reverse.  To  dedicate  a 
child  to  a  musical  career  is,  in  the  thought  of  many,  synonymous  with 
sending  him  to  destruction  ;  and  too  often  this  appears  substantiated  by 
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fact.  We  find  this  reluctance  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  exem- 
plified in  the  lives  of  musicians  who  only  thru  persistent  disobedience 
were  able  to  follow  their  God-given  bent  toward  musical  expression.  We 
remember  the  little  Bach — our  great-grandfather  of  piano  composition  — 
patiently  copying  music  by  moonlight,  because  of  his  uncle's  prejudices. 
Where  would  be  our  well-tempered  clavier,  our  passion  music,  but  for  the 
divine  inner  necessitude  which  impelled  him  into  music  expression  ? 
Handel  was  kept  from  school  for  fear  he  should  learn  music,  and  played 
a  smuggled  spinet  in  the  garret  late  at  night  for  fear  [of  being  surprised 
and  robbed  of  his  treasure.  Think  of  the  world  deprived  of  his  master- 
concept  of  the  story  of  the  Messiah  in  song !  You  may  have  heard  the 
story  of  a  well-known  Chicago  boy  singer.  When  his  voice  began  to 
change,  someone  asked  his  [father  whether  the  boy's  musical  education 
was  to  be  continued  and  a  musician  made  of  him.  The  father  promptly 
answered :  "  I  hope  he'll  be  good  for  something  better  thin  that  1 " 
Altho  so  many  musicians  have  failed  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  art 
and  life,  in  both  their  personal  careers  and  in  their  interpretations  of 
music,  we  remember  with  reverence  the  great  masters  —  Palestrina,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  a  goodly  following — who  lived  in  harmony  with  this 
unity  and  subject  to  law,  because  of  their  love  for  the  order  and  tor  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  We  know  that  the  true  artist  loves  goodness,  because 
it  is  beautiful,  and  that  where  truth  and  beauty  are  realized  as  one  — 
inseparable,  the  unity  of  life — there  is  serene,  triumphant,  holy,  joy- 
revealing  art.     Then  the  artist  becomes  the  seer. 


DISCUSSION 


Charles  H.  Keyes,  supervisor  of  public  schools,  South  Hartford,  Conn. —  It  has 
been  said  that  kindergartners  have  made  a  cult  of  themselves  and  their  business.  That 
suggests  your  disposition  to  clothe  your  thoughts  about  children  in  the  language  of  the 
philosopher.  If  you  wish  to  educate  us  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  art  and  science  of 
your  work,  I  beg  of  you  to  give  it  to  us  in  simple  language. 

I  believe  in  education  thru  music  by  the  methods  outlined  to  us  in  the  paper  just 
read,  but  we  must  not  expect  that  all  teachers  are  able  to  use  these  methods  with  success 
without  special  musical  training. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  business  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  prepare 
children  for  the  primary  school.  This  is  an  error,  for  in  many  respects  your  work  points 
away  from  the  traditional  primary  school.  It  is  the  primary  school  that  must  change  and 
prepare  itself  to  receive  the  child  trained  in  the  kindergarten.  I  have  heard  primary 
teachers  say  that  they  could  get  along  with  any  children  except  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  a  kindergarten. 

Your  first,  second,  and  third  aim  should  be  to  make  your  kindergarten  child  a  good 
animal.  You  can  never  make  an  angel  of  him  if  you  have  not  first  made  him  a  good 
animal.  Your  work  should  enable  him  to  eat  better,  play  better,  sleep  better.  In  all 
your  methods  the  child  should  be  your  guide.     You  should  be  as  ready  to  use  in  your 
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work  roses,  vegetables,  the  shovel,  the  hoe,  and  other  things  of  a  child's  environment,  as 
the  cubes  and  cylinders  and  squares  of  paper. 

The  great  aim  of  the  kindergarten,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  lead  the  child  into  a 
realization  that  play  is  as  important  as  work,  and  that  work  is  as  pleasant  as  play,  and 
that  the  keenest  joy  of  school  life  is  to  be  a  helper  of  his  fellow-pupils  and  his  teacher  in 
all  the  occupations  of  daily  school  life.  In  this  way  he  will  come  truly  prepared  for  the 
primary  school.  When  you  do  this,  the  primary  teacher  will  say :  "  I  must  study  my 
business  in  the  light  of  kindergarten  methods." 

The  primary  teacher  should  know  more  of  your  work,  and  you  should  know  more 
about  the  primary  teacher's  work.  When  the  time  comes  that  the  child  shall  indeed  lead 
both  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers,  we  shall  not  be  troubled  about  defining  the 
relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii,  1901 

The  department  met  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Central  High 
School,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Anderson,  Ind. 

The  following  songs  were  rendered  by  Miss  Esther  St.  John:  "The  Clover," 
McDoweU;  **The  YzxMivl^;'  James  Rogers;  "The  Open  Secret," /A»«/i«4^/iwi  Woodman, 

A  paper  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Public  School "  was  read  by  T.  A.  Mott,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Richmond,  Ind. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  was  continued  by  R.  A.  Ogg,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

The  second  subject,  "  Economic  Basis  of  Art,"  was  presented  by  Charles  De  Garmo, 
professor  of  science  and  art  of  education,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  De  Garmo  was  discussed  by  Mr.  George  Gunton,  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Roda  Selleck,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Committe  on  Nominations  was  appointed  as  follows : 

Geoise  B.  Cook,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Adda  P.  Werti,  Carbondale,  III. 

Robert  Hamilton,  Huntington,  Ind. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  12 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3  P.  M.  by  President  Carr. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  vocal  solo,  "  Spring,"  by  Miss  Lois  Inglis. 

Dr.  William  Goodell  Frost,  president  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  addressed  the 
department  on  "  Educational  Pioneering  in  the  Southern  Mountains." 

A  paper  on  "  Nature  Study  in  the  Public  Schools  "  was  read  by  Rev.  William  J. 
Long,  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

Music  —  "  Endymion,"  Liza  Lehmann  —  by  Miss  Isabel  Weir. 

Mr.  Long's  paper  was  discussed  by  Miss  Adda  P.  Wertz,  critic  teacher.  Southern 
Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers  Miller,  lecturer  on  nature 
study,  Cornell  University. 

Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary  of  board  of  state  charities,  Indiana,  presented  a  paper  on 
"Education  and  Crime." 

The  nominating  committee  reported  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

For  President  —  'R.  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

For  Vice-Presidtnt—}.  J.  Doyne,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

For  Secretary  —  K^^ii  P.  Werti,  Carbondale,  111. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  officers  declared  elected. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

B.  F.  Moore, 

Secretary  pre  tem, 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

T.  A.  MOTT,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF   SCHOOLS,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

In  the  history  of  the  race  the  influence  of  the  church  is  as  potent  as 
that  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  civilization.  Our  religious  [views,  feel- 
ings, and  biases  are  among  our  strongest  sentiments  and  motives.  The 
religious  beliefs  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation  are  among  their  most 
sacred  treasures,  and  as  such  must  be  vital  factors  in  any  complete  con- 
sideration of  questions  of  the  education  and  development  of  the  race. 
Religious  thought,  sentiment,  and  purpose  bear  so  important  and  vital  a 
relation  in  the  outward  life  of  mankind  today  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  any  intelligent  citizen,  teacher,  or  parent  should  deem  it  best  for  a 
child  to  grow  to  maturity  without  the  elements  of  a  religious  education. 

The  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  education  is  the  great- 
est problem  now  before  mankind.  The  supreme  center  in  all  education 
is  the  child  in  its  relation  to  its  environment.  What  the  child  is,  its  devel- 
opment, the  end  in  view,  the  means  to  be  employed,  its  relation  to  nature, 
to  men,  to  society,  to  divinity,  are  all  questions  involved  in  considering 
the  subject  of  method  and  scope  in  education.  The  problem  in  educa- 
tion is  quite  definite.  Given  the  children  at  the  age  of  four,  what  shall 
be  done  with  them  until  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  so  that  they  shall 
evolve  into  desirable  types  of  men  and  women  ? 

Education  has  been  rightly  defined  as  *'  the  adaptation  of  a  person  to 
environment,  and  the  development  of  capacity  in  a  person  to  control 
environment."  By  "environment,"  in  this  definition,  we  mean  two  things : 
first,  physical  surroundings,  and,  second,  that  vast  accretion  of  knowledge 
and  its  results  in  habit  and  conduct  which  we  call  civilization  —  civiliza- 
tion crystallized  into  the  institutions  of  home,  state,  school,  society,  and 
church. 

The  free  citizen  must  take  his  place  in  the  world  of  society  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  The  child  is  born  into  a  pre-established  ethical  order,  that 
of  law  and  institutions.  These  he  must  take  up  and  objectify  in  his  own 
life,  if  he  reach  his  highest  freedom.  The  family,  state,  church,  and 
society  are  the  pre-established  institutional  order  into  which  he  comes. 
These  he  must  make  a  part  of  himself ;  he  must  make  them  over,  re-estab- 
lish, and  reproduce  them  in  his  own  life.  Becoming  a  man,  he  is  to 
re-create  the  family  in  his  own  household ;  he  is  perpetually  to  renew  the 
state,  for  he  is  the  final  lawmaker ;  especially  is  he  to  preserve  and  recon- 
struct society  in  accordance  with  new  times  and  new  ideas ;  he  is  to  per- 
petuate the  universal  church  by  reproducing  in  his  life,  and  thru  his 
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life,  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  living  which  he  has  ever  tried  to 
exemplify. 

The  school  as  an  institution  is  the  organ  of  education.  It  is  set 
apart  and  dedicated  to  the  work  of  forming  a  better  individual  and  thru  the 
individual  a  better  social  life.  Its  function  is  performed  thru  the  interac- 
tion of  the  individual  and  the  social  group  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Between 
society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  growing  individual,  on  the  other,  the 
school  stands  as  a  mediator,  controlling  and  directing  the  play  of  each  on 
the  other. 

A  vital  part  of  the  school's  work  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  complexity  of 
human  experience,  as  existing  in  the  institutional  life  in  which  we  live, 
simplify  and  organize  it,  and  then  bring  it  into  the  closest  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  child.  In  this  process  the  school  must  take  the  adult  expres- 
sions of  life  and  bring  them  to  the  plane  of  the  child's  understanding. 
Each  of  the  institutions  embodies  vital  experiences  of  life,  which  are  by 
inheritance  the  right  of  every  child.  Church  doctrines,  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, social  customs,  laws  of  business,  are  all  material  upon  which  the 
life  of  the  child  must  feed. 

The  school  must  know  what  principles  of  activity  are  valuable  to  the 
growing  individual,  and  must  select  these  principles  from  each  of  the 
fundamental  institutions  and  emphasize  them  in  the  life  of  its  pupils.  In 
this  manner  the  life  of  the  growing  child  is  adjusted  to  the  larger  social 
life  of  which  he  is  a  part.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  individual 
will  contribute  to,  as  well  as  share  in,  the  values  of  social  life.  As  he 
partakes  of  the  best  life  the  race  has  evolved,  so  will  he  return  to  this  best 
experience  of  the  race  the  results  growing  out  of  the  interaction  between 
his  life  and  that  of  the  social  whole.     As  he  takes,  so  shall  he  give. 

The  great  movements  in  the  modern  educational  progress  have  all  * 
sought  to  bring  closer  together  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  life  of  the 
people.  Students  of  education  are  recognizing  that  the  true  purposes  of 
the  school  can  be  rendered  possible  of  fulfillment  only  by  the  fuller 
co-ordination  of  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  life  of  society.  The  new 
education  seeks  to  remodel  our  thought  of  the  school,  to  the  end  that  the 
child's  experiences  may  be  so  nearly  continuous  that  when  he  leaves 
school  he  shall  be  able  to  enter  into  the  activities  that  surround  him,  thru 
the  life  he  has  already  lived.  The  school  has  year  by  year  become  more 
socialized  in  its  organization,  methods,  and  curriculum.  We  are  every- 
where recognizing  the  fact  that,  if  the  child  be  able  to  enter  the  world  of 
experience  when  he  leaves  school,  he  must  be  made  familiar  with  the  chief 
values  of  social  activity :  the  school  and  the  state,  the  school  and  indus- 
try, the  school  and  home,  drawn  together  in  a  closer  union. 

The  place  and  importance  of  religion  as  an  element  in  human  life 
hardly  need  discussion.  The  fact  is  that  ''there  has  not  been  a  single 
tribe  or  people  known  to  history  or  visited  by  travelers  which  has  been 
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shown  to  be  destitute  of  religion  of  some  form."  It  has  been  argued  by 
some  that  all  religion  has  had  its  basis  in  superstition  and  fear ;  that  it 
was  not  universal,  and  not  a  vital  element  in  the  civilization  of  man. 
These  contentions  seem  to  me  to  arise  from  an  ignorance  alike  of  the 
history  of  the  race  and  the  laws  of  human  nature.  Religion  is  a  part  of 
man's  psychical  being.  In  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  intellect,  emotions,  sympathies,  and  passions,  lie  the  well-springs  of 
all  religions,  modern  or  ancient.  Christian  or  heathen.  To  these  we 
must  refer,  by  these  we  must  explain,  whatever  errors,  falsehood,  bigotry, 
or  cruelty  have  stained  man's  creeds ;  to  these  we  must  credit  whatever 
truth,  beauty,  piety,  and  love  have  glorified  and  hallowed  his  long 
search  for  the  perfect  and  the  eternal. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  response  from  the  human  heart,  as  well 
as  from  the  history  of  the  race,  to  that  clear  statement  of  Hegel's,  when 
he  says :  '*  Religion  is,  for  our  consciousness,  that  region  in  which  all  the 
enigmas  of  the  world  are  solved,  all  the  contradictions  of  deeper-reaching 
thought  have  their  meaning  unveiled,  and  where  the  voice  of  the  heart's 
pain  is  silenced — the  region  of  eternal  truth,  of  eternal  rest,  of  eternal 
peace."  If  religion  is  defined,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Martineau,  as  "the 
belief  and  worship  of  the  supreme  mind  and  will  directing  the  universe 
and  holding  moral  relations  with  human  life,"  then  civilization  is  unin- 
telligible without  it. 

But  it  is  said  by  many  that  morality  takes  the  place  of  religion,  and 
that  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  religious  training  is  instruction  in  morals 
and  civics.  This  view  has  been  widely  held  and  is  defended  by  many  able 
minds.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  field  of  moral  and  civic  instruction 
is  quite  distinct  from  religious  training.  The  moral  phases  of  life  have 
long  been  closely  related  to  the  religious  life ;  nevertheless  the  two  are 
quite  separate.  Dr.  Butler,  in  discussing  this  question,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  religion  has  not  infrequently,  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  been  immoral  in  its  influences  and  tendencies,  and  insists  that  to 
confuse  religion  with  ethics  is  to  obscure  both.  Religion  must  be  appre- 
hended as  something  distinct  and  peculiar,  if  it  is  to  be  apprehended  at 
all.  When  Matthew  Arnold  said  "that  religion  is  ethics  heightened, 
enkindled,  lit  up  by  feeling;  and  that  the  passage  from  morality  to 
religion  is  made  when  morality  is  applied  emotion,"  he  was  surely  and 
clearly  wrong.  "  If  the  history  of  civilization  bears  unerring  testimony 
to  any  one  proposition,  it  is  that  morality  requires  for  its  highest  efficiency 
some  kind  of  religious  basis." 

A  system  of  morality  based  upon  mere  expediency,  solely  upon  deduc- 
tions from  human  experience,  or  upon  utilitarian  grounds,  can  never 
produce  the  highest  practical  moral  life.  Some  kind  of  religious  belief, 
sanction,  and  aspiration  lies  at  the  foundation  and  root  of  every  system 
of«morality  that  has  borne  noble  fruit  in  the  world.     In   the   conflict 
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of  life,  when  in  the  midst  of  success  or  failure,  temptation,  despair,  or 
sorrow ;  when  the  battle  is  strong  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil, 
the  human  heart  finds  little  aid  in  the  questions  of  expediency,  utility,  or 
custom,  but  intuitively  reaches  upward  in  the  hope  of  aid  and  inspiration 
from  an  infinite,  all-loving,  and  all-powerful  God  and  Father. 

The  subject  of  religious  education  is  venerable  in  its  tradition.  From 
the  earliest  history  of  religious  thought  the  education  of  the  children  has 
held  a  prominent  place.  From  the  beginning  of  human  thought  the  child 
has  been  the  pivot  upon  which  the  history  and  institutions  and  religion 
have  hung.  Without  dwelling  on  ancient  Jewish  history,  we  can  but  refer 
to  that  profound  interest  in  childhood  which  underlay  the  whole  structure 
of  Jewish  thought.  Every  synagogue  had  attached  to  it  a  school.  The 
education  of  their  children  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  features  of 
their  national  life.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  we  find  the  religious  instruction 
of  children  commanded  the  most  serious  interest.  Child  life  was  holy  to 
the  Jewish  thought.  When  our  Lord  said,  in  speaking  of  children,  "  Their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  and, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  he  was  expressing  the  true  Jewish  estimate  of 
childhood. 

As  Christianity  passed  out  upon  its  mission  it  carried  this  estimate  of 
childhood  with  it.  Thruout  the  apostolic  age  the  story  of  the  Christian 
education  of  the  children  is  ever  present,  and  the  Christian  church  has 
never  broken  with  this  old  thought  of  the  holiness  of  the  child.  The 
early  church,  true  to  this  instinct,  went  at  once  to  the  childhood  of  the 
empire.  She  gathered  the  children  in  every  possible  way  into  her  schools. 
She  made  the  school  the  connecting  link  between  herself  and  the  world. 
Emperor  Julian,  when  he  determined  to  take  control  of  education  into 
the  hands  of  the  state,  said  that  "unless  he  could  arrest  the  movement  of 
the  church  in  the  schools,  the  progress  and  triumph  of  Christianity  were 
inevitable." 

For  a  moment  let  us  consider  the  status  of  religious  education  in  the 
four  states  whose  educational  institutions  pre-eminently  lead  all  others. 
In  France  and  in  the  United  States  formal  religious  instruction  is  entirely 
banished  from  the  public  schools.  In  Germany  and  England  religious 
instruction  is  made  a  prominent  part  of  the  work  of  all  schools. 

In  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  religious  instruction  so 
systematically  and  thoroly  given  as  in  Germany.  The  principal  function 
of  the  German  schools  is  officially  declared  to  be  the  "  making  of  God- 
fearing, patriotic,  self-supporting  citizens."  The  Germans  would  no  more 
think  that  religious  instruction  qould  be  omitted  from  the  program  of 
instruction  than  mathematics  or  languages  could  be  left  out.  Every 
teacher  receives  religious  training  for  his  work. 

Today  their  hour  for  religious  instruction  is  the  first  in  the  morning. 
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The  course  of  study  in  the  primary  grades  is  made  up  of  Bible  stories, 
the  memorizing  of  church  hymns,  the  catechism,  and  selected  scriptural 
texts.  In  the  middle  grades  it  is  their  aim  to  present  a  tolerably  com- 
plete idea  of  the  Christian  religion,  some  church  history,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  In  the  secondary  schools 
the  work  of  the  lower  grades  is  reviewed  and  the  history  of  the  church 
and  the  Bible  introduced.  A  recent  writer  on  German  education  says 
that  ''this  religious  instruction  is  so  imparted  that  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  living  acceptation  and  inward  appropriation  of  the  facts  of  salvation 
and  the  Christian  duties."  He  further  says:  "I  rarely  found  a  schoolboy 
whose  judgment  I  considered  of  value  in  other  matters,  who  was  not 
deeply  impressed  with  the  worth  of  his  religious  training." 

We  look  instinctively  to  England,  as  a  free  Protestant  nation,  for  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  religious  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  masses.  Here  we  find  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attend  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  about  50  per  cent,  attend  the 
schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state.  In  the  church  schools  the 
element  of  religious  instruction  forms  a  prominent  part  of  all  courses  of 
study.  In  the  state,  or  board  schools,  as  they  are  called,  religious  instruc- 
tion is  regularly  given,  but  the  teaching  of  the  catechism,  creeds,  or  church 
formula,  or  the  institution  of  any  distinctively  church  ceremonies,  is 
forbidden.  In  all  private  or  ecclesiastical  schools  receiving  state  aid  the 
study  of  religious  subjects  is  elective,  and  parents  so  desiring  may  with- 
draw their  children  from  such  classes.  Thus  a  great  free  democratic 
people  has  provided  in  its  elementary  schools  for  the  religious  training 
of  the  children  of  the  state. 

In  France  we  find  a  marked  contrast  to  the  conditions  in  Germany 
and  England.  Here  in  the  great  system  of  state  education  we  find  that 
formal  religious  instruction  is  entirely  forbidden,  and  a  system  of  training 
in  morals  and  civics  is  substituted  in  the  place  thereof.  Before  the  great 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
education  in  France  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  In  1764 
came  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  partly  for  political  reasons  and  partly 
because  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  teacher  in 
the  schools  of  the  country.  The  methods  of  religious  education  had  all 
tended  to  the  upholding  of  the  Roman  church,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
support  of  the  political  ideas  of  the  ruling  class.  After  the  revolution 
and  the  establishing  of  the  republic,  religious  education  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Turning  to  our  own  country,  we  find  that  any  formal  religious  instruc- 
tion is  largely  excluded  from  our  public  schools.  When  the  state- 
suppoited  school  came  into  existence  in  America,  the  intense  diversity  of 
religious  opinion  then  existing  among  the  people  found  expression  in  the 
prohibition  of  any  formal  religious  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
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employed  by  the  state.  This  view,  that  the  state- supported  school  must 
refrain  absolutely  from  exerting  any  direct  sectarian  influence,  has  been 
so  general  that  it  has  led  to  sweeping  provisions  in  the  constitutions  and 
statutes  of  nearly  all  the  states  against  sectarian  religious  instruction  of 
any  kind  in  the  state  schools.  The  extreme  American  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin,  in  1890,  when  that  court, 
in  an  elaborate  opinion,  held  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible — King  James' 
edition  —  in  the  schools,  tho  unaccompanied  by  any  comment,  consti- 
tuted sectarian  instruction.  In  the  same  opinion  the  court  says :  "  The 
priceless  truths  of  the  Bible  are  best  taught  to  our  youth  in  the  church, 
the  sabbath  school,  the  parochial  school,  the  social  religious  meeting,  and, 
above  all,  the  home  circle." 

The  best  period  of  human  life  is  childhood.  It  is  the  richest  and 
largest.  It  has  most  sympathies,  the  most  capacities,  the  most  pleasure 
of  any  time  between  birth  and  old  age.  If  the  principles  of  Christian 
ethics  are  to  take  root  in  the  life  of  our  people,  the  work  must  be  begun 
in  the  schools.  The  true  warp  and  web  of  Christian  character  and  faith 
are  necessarily  wrought  out  in  the  school  period  of  life.  Ideas  cannot 
become  the  permanent  possession  of  the  world  unless  they  enter  in  thru 
the  door  of  childhood.  The  results  of  child  study  have  shown  to  the 
educational  world  that  it  is  at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  the  open- 
ing period  of  adolescence,  that  the  individual  is  most  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  culture  and  refinement.  In  most  lives  this  is  the  time  of  the 
dawn  of  the  real  educational  and  religious  instincts.  It  is  the  waking 
time  of  life  in  body,  mind,  and  heart.  Now  it  is  we  find  that  subtle 
emotions  are  settling  into  dispositions,  and  dispositions  are  becoming 
character.  The  great  instincts  of  altruism  begin  to  be  felt  and  to  trans- 
form the  soul,  and  there  comes  to  the  individual  the  great  conception 
that  life  is  after  all  not  to  be  lived  for  self,  but  for  others.  There  comes 
to  the  soul  the  instinct  of  subordination  and  sacrifice,  ''  of  being  ready  to 
die  for  that  we  should  live  for."  It  is  in  this  period  that  the  principles 
of  religious  character  can  be  most  surely  appropriated  by  the  life  of  the 
individual.  This  is  the  age  of  confirmation  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Lutheran  churches.  The  statistics  of  the  leading  Protestant  churches 
show  that  this  is  the  age  in  which  occur  the  greatest  number  of  lasting 
conversions. 

The  great  need  of  the  complex  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century, 
with  its  diversity  of  economical  interests,  its  conflict  of  principles  and  the 
struggle  for  supremacy,  is  Christian  manhood.  But  the  agencies  for  the 
development  of  this  quality  among  the  masses' of  the  people  are  limited. 
The  churches  and  the  Sunday  schools  in  their  many  lines  of  activity  are 
doing  much ;  but  they  have  but  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  and  nearly 
half  the  children  are  not  brought  under  their  direct  influence  at  all.  If 
the  principles  of  Christian  character  are  to  predominate  in  the  future 
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civilization  of  America,  the  state  schools  must  assume  the  responsibility, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  of  giving  to  all  the  children  that  come  under  their 
charge  a  basis  of  religious  education. 

What  doctrines,  beliefs,  and  sentiments  shall  the  public  schools  seek 
to  inculcate  ?  The  course  of  instruction  would  necessarily  exclude  the 
teaching  of  any  sectarian  catechism,  creeds,  or  church  formula.  The  work 
must  be  restricted  to  broad,  universal  religious  principles.  I  would  venture 
to  state  the  leading  purposes  of  public  religious  training  as  follows : 

1.  That  all  children  should  be  lead  to  believe  in  the  Divine  Being,  in 
Crod  as  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all. 

2.  That  there  might  be  developed  in  all  a  general  intelligence  in 
religious  matters,  and  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  the  Christian  religion , 
its  principles  and  precepts. 

3.  That  there  might  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  all  growing  chil- 
dren a  spiritual  conception  of  life,  a  Christian  spirit,  and  a  permanent 
religious  attitude  of  mind. 

4.  That  there  may  be  early  developed  habits  of  Christian  conduct,  and 
a  personal  acceptation  and  an  inward  appropriation  of  the  facts  of  salva- 
tion and  Christian  duties. 

5.  That  there  should  be  taught  in  the  grammar  grades  and  the  high 
school  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  literature  of  the  Bible. 

As  a  last  thought  let  us  consider  what  means  may  now  be  employed 
in  the  school  that  these  results  may  be  obtained.  And  let  me  say  that 
the  public  schools,  even  with  the  formal  religious  instruction  forbidden, 
must  not  be  considered  godless.  In  many  ways  the  highest  and  purest 
religious  influences  pervade  the  spirit  of  many  of  our  schoolrooms.  When 
children  are  brought  face  to  face  with  truth  of  any  kind,  there  is,  if  the 
subject  be  rightly  appreciated  by  the  teacher,  a  strong  tendency  to  fill  the 
heart  of  the  boy  or  girl  with  admiration,  with  wonder,  and  with  awe. 
This  influence  is  in  a  high  sense  religious  in  its  nature. 

Everywhere  God  touches  man  thru  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  outward 
life  of  flower,  of  star,  of  mountain,  and  of  storm.  When  Jesus  told  men 
to  consider  the  lily  how  it  grows,  he  was  telling  them  that  they  could  find 
in  its  unfolding  life  something  to  fill  their  lives  with  richer  sacredness 
and  power. 

In  the  study  of  history  there  is  a  rich  field  for  the  development  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling.  To  leave  religious  thought  and  influence 
out  of  the  history  of  the  world  would  leave  most  of  its  events  without 
explanation. 

In  literature  the  true  teacher  has  an  agency  that,  rightly  used,  leads 
to  the  richest  development  of  religious  thought.  The  hope,  the  sacrifice, 
the  heroisms  and  fidelities,  that  literature  has  enshrined  in  its  most 
perfect  art,  form  the  subject-matter  for  religious  inspiration  to  every 
earnest  student. 
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The  most  potent  of  all  forces  is  the  personal  life  of  the  teacher. 
Young  lives  are  easily  molded  and  directed  by  the  strong,  earnest  life  of 
a  Christian  teacher.  If  our  schools  are  taught  by  men  and  women  of 
sound  ethical  and  spiritual  lives,  devoted  in  the  most  conscientious  way 
to  the  work  of  building  up  in  the  children  the  highest  elements  of  worthy 
manhood  and  noble  womanly  character,  shall  we  not  have  met  the  most 
important  condition  of  religious  education  ? 

In  conclusion,  it  is  maintained  that  the  highest  good  of  the  individual 
and  of  society  as  a  whole  demands  that  the  public  schools  of  America, 
along  with  physical,  intellectual,  and  other  forms  of  culture,  shall  make 
some  systematic  effort  to  develop  and  train  the  highest  spiritual  con- 
sciousness of  the  children,  and  shall  seek  during  the  school  life  to  bring 
into  the  experience  of  the  child  the  typical  and  fundamental  activities  of 
the  broad  religious  life  of  society.  To  do  this  in  a  rational  way,  without 
narrowness  or  sectarianism,  but  in  the  broadest,  most  catholic  manner, 
is  not  only  the  duty,  but  a  great  privilege,  of  the  school. 


DISCUSSION 


R.  A.  Ogg,  superintendent  of  schools,  Kokomo,  Ind. —  There  should  be  no  chasm 
between  the  school  and  the  church.  They  are  working  to  a  common  end.  Let  me  deal 
with  the  question  in  the  concrete,  and  speak  of  some  of  the  particular  problems  that  arise. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  school-teachers  should  not  teach  in  the  Sunday  school. 
To  this  I  must  reply  that  the  fact  of  being  a  teacher  neither  creates  nor  releases  from  the 
obligation  to  render  service  to  the  church  in  its  various  activities.  The  teacher  of  experi- 
ence and  power  in  the  school  is  needed  to  aid  in  making  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school 
more  valuable,  and,  if  health  will  permit,  the  duty  is  clear.  Some  doubt  may  properly 
exist  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  school  toward  the  exercises  in  connection  with  certain 
church  festivals,  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  Jewish  New  Year,  etc.  The  demand  of 
the  church  for  some  of  the  time  of  the  children  to  prepare  for  these  occasions  is  to  the 
detriment  of  the  school.  Shall  children  be  excused  ?  There  must  be  caution  here  that 
the  school  may  be  protected.  But  in  so  far  as  pupils  can  be  allowed  to  participate  in  these 
exercises,  it  should  be  done,  that  they  may  feel  that  the  school  is  in  harmony  with  the 
.  work  of  the  church.  A  question  sometimes  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  schools 
having  exercises  for  these  special  church  occasions,  whether  the  school  may  not  discount, 
or  at  least  anticipate,  the  Christmas  exercises  of  the  church.  Such  is  possible,  and  the 
more  so  because  the  school  is  able  to  drill  more  fully  for  these  performances.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  influence  is  good,  for  the  child  finds  that  the  same  ideals  exist  in  the  school  and 
the  church.  The  question  of  supreme  importance  is  that  of  the  use  of  the  Bible.  The 
hostility  to  its  use  that  existed  a  few  years  since  has  largely  ceased.  To  my  mind  there 
can  be  no  real  question  in  this  land  that  the  Bible  should  be  used.  It  is  the  exclusive 
book  of  the  church ;  it  ought  not  to  be  the  excluded  book  of  the  school.  While  many 
teachers  use  the  best  literature  they  can  find  for  teaching  ethics,  and  with  good  reason,  it 
remains  true  that  there  is  no  other  book  so  replete  with  ethical  teachings  as  the  book  of 
the  church,  and  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  regard  it  as  foreign  to  the  schools.  As 
principal  of  a  high  school,  I  formerly  used  the  Bible  for  regular  devotional  exercises,  and 
yet,  I  am  sure,  never  offended  any  in  my  school.  When  I  left  the  school,  my  pupils  could 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  gift  as  a  token  of  their  good-will  than  a  fine  Bible,  and  in 
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the  gift  Catholic  and  Jew  united  with  Protestant  with  equal  enthusiasm.  The  Bible 
stories  cannot  be  excelled  for  real  value,  and  some  of  the  best  teaching  of  the  Bible  I 
ever  saw  was  by  two  teachers  this  last  year  thru  the  use  of  the  biographies  of  some  of  the 
Bible  heroes. 


THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  ART:    CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF 
ART  UNRESPONSIVENESS  IN  CHILDREN 

CHARLES  D£  GARMO,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF   EDUCATION, 

CORNELL    UNIVERSITY,    ITHACA,    N.    Y. 

Few  will  claim  for  our  art  instruction  that  it  produces  all  that  is 
desirable  in  its  influence  upon  the  subsequent  lives  of  the  people.  We 
see  that  it  is  not  always  poverty,  so  much  as  artistic  insensibility,  that 
renders  the  common  American  life  so  pathetically  barren  of  art  influence. 
Our  houses,  our  walls,  our  furniture,  our  tables,  our  clothes  all  bear 
witness  to  art  unresponsiveness,  if  not  in  the  school  itself,  at  least  in  the 
period  when  the  school  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Yet  the  school  tries  to  do  its  duty  in  this  as  in  other  departments. 
Millions  of  children  are  patiently,  not  to  say  painfully,  taught  something 
of  art  appreciation,  something  of  the  power  to  produce  art ;  a  little 
ability  to  use  the  pencil  is  imparted,  a  little  familiarity  with  art  master- 
pieces is  acquired.  Yet  genuine  enthusiasm  among  the  children  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  permanent  transforming  influence  of  the 
art  work  upon  subsequent  life,  are  all  too  rare.  Not  infrequently  the  art 
instruction  is  like  a  spell  of  hot  weather,  a  thing  first  to  be  endured  and 
then  forgotten. 

It  does  not  concern  us  to  inquire  whether  the  art  instruction  in  our 
schools  is  not  as  good  as  that  in  any  other  department.  This  may  be 
unhesitatingly  granted.  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the 
end  and  means  may  paralyze  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  teachers  and 
millions  of  pupils. 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  note  the  case  of  those  rare  examples  of  artistic 
genius  found  now  and  then  among  children.  It  is  from  this  class  that 
the  great  artists  always  come.  A  breath  may  stir  their  sensitive  souls 
into  an  enduring  passion  for  art.  To  see  a  true  work  of  art  is  with  them 
to  worship  it;  to  possess  a  pencil  or  a  brush  is  to  acquire  skill.  The 
school,  however,  does  not  produce  genius ;  it  can  at^  best  but  discover  it, 
and  offer  it  opportunity.     The  inborn  art  impulse  will  do  the  rest. 

The  burden  of  our  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  teachers  without  artistic 
genius  must  teach  the  pupils  who  are  likewise  deficient.  The  mass 
of  children  have  but  latent  and  limited  artistic  possibilities,  which 
can  be  developed  into  permanent  usefulness  only  by  methods  and  aims 
that  appeal  most  powerfully  to  the  strongest  artistic  motives.     With  such 
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pupils  mere  exposure  to  art  does  not  awaken  artistic  appreciation  ;  mere 
drill  upon  technique  does  not  give  artistic  power.  Lacking  the  vital 
motives  that  lend  inspiration  to  vision,  and  patience  to  the  acquisition 
of  skill,  the  eye  remains  dull  and  the  hand  inert. 

If,  therefore,  our  art  instruction  is  to  become  more  fruitful,  we  must 
perceive  more  clearly  what  are  the  most  potent  art  motives  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  children. 

Let  us  first  examine  our  current  art  ideals,  to  learn,  if  possible,  in 
what  they  are  defective.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  tho  evolution  has  for 
forty  years  determined  the  course  of  biology,  of  history,  of  sociology,  of 
ethics,  and  of  psychology,  its  influence  is  only  here  and  there  to  be 
traced  in  education.  Even  Spencer,  the  great  evolutionist,  when  he 
wrote  a  book  on  education,  for  the  most  part  left  evolution  out  of  it. 
Just  as  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  the  custom  to  make  a  cross-section 
of  the  adult  mind  in  order  to  learn  what  the  child's  mind  is,  so  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  make  a  cross-section  of  developed  art  to  find  out 
what  the  child  should  be  taught.  In  other  words,  we  have  gone  to  the 
art  genius  to  learn  the  ends  and  means  of  art  education.  The  first  effect 
is  that  we  are  blinded  to  true  artistic  progress  by  accepting  the  art 
genius*  dictum  that  art  is  an  end  in  itself.  *  This  is  what  Professor 
Baldwin  calls  the  autotelic  theory  of  studies — each  becomes  its  own  end. 
The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  progress  in  art,  that  it  has  had  diverse 
origins  among  primitive  people,  that  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  genius 
of  a  nation  or  an  age  — all  this  is  forgotten.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is 
an  absolute  art,  whose  end  can  be  in  nothing  but  itself,  and  whose  celes- 
tial emanations  are  somehow  to  illumine  the  soul  of  youth.  The  result 
is  that  j^t  I  call  "  Madonna  art "  loads  the  walls  of  our  schoolrooms. 
Catalogs  are  constantly  sent  out  from  art  and  educational  centers, 
three-fourths  of  whose  selections  are  chosen  from  romantic  art,  the 
Madonna  being  the  leading  type.  The  effect  can  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  abnormal.  Being  stimulated  to  admire  what  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly appreciate,  some  are  thrown  into  a  harmful  state  of  sentimen- 
tality ;  others  are  left  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  youthful  contempt ; 
none,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  genius  now  and  then,  are  health- 
fully stimulated  by  such  means  to  a  higher  artistic  life.  The  motive  is 
too  remote,  too  abstract,  too  far  removed  from  anything  that  pertains  to 
life.  As  soon  as  art  is  abstracted  from  the  motives  that  lead  a  people  to 
action,  it  does,  indeed,  become  an  end  in  itself.  Its  products  are  shut  up 
in  museums,  to  be  viewed  from  time  to  time  by  gaping  or  perspiring 
multitudes.  The  artist  dwells  apart  from  the  common  activities  of  the 
people,  a  producer  and  a  worshiper  of  an  abstract  product,  which  is  as 
remote  from  real  life  as  astronomy  is  from  engineering.  The  funda- 
mental defect  of  such  conceptions  is  that,  being  abstracted  from  intel- 
lectual, from   economic,  from   political   activities  of  the   people,  they 
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Stimulate  no  activities,  hence  do  not  contribute  to  the  progress  or  sur- 
vival of  individuals  or  classes  or  nations.  Whatever  is  out  of  relation  to 
the  active  realities  of  life  can  appeal  at  best  only  to  the  select  few,  chiefly 
the  geniuses,  and  the  sentimentalists.  The  classes  that  find  it  necessary 
to  struggle  in  order  to  meet  their  requisites  for  survival,  such  as  lead  to 
economic  thrift,  to  resistance  to  the  temptations  that  economic  success 
carries  in  its  train,  to  intellectual  mastery  of  the  sciences  underlying  pro- 
fessional careers,  will  endure  such  autotelic  art  instruction  as  they  must, 
but  will  abandon  its  practice  as  soon  as  they  can.  This  holds  both  of 
attempts  to  teach  art  appreciation  and  to  impart  artistic  skill. 

Is  it  not  manifestly  absurd  to  feed  modern  American  children  on 
romantic  art,  or  any  other  form  that  is  so  remote  in  time  and  so  foreign  in 
conception  as  to  be  ages  removed  from  any  living  interests  of  thought  or 
action  ?  Only  a  wholly  erroneous  idea  of  the  origin  and  functions  of 
art,  and  an  equally  delusive  conception  of  the  normal  processes  of  educa- 
tion, can  account  for  such  wholesale  efforts  to  reach  undesirable  ends  by 
irrational  methods.  What  rapture  can  we  expect  a  healthy-minded  boy  to 
feel  when  he  beholds  a  picture  of  the  immaculate  conception,  or  a  modern 
girl  when  she  sees  a  Madonna?  The  ideals  embodied  in  a  Madonna 
lie  a  thousand  years  behind  the  modern  girl,  while  as  a  stimulus  to  art 
productivity  the  technique  lies  as  far  ahead.  Not  even  as  representatives 
of  motherhood  and  infancy  are  these  pictures  effective,  for  it  is  not  their 
purpose  to  represent  these  ideas.  They  do  not  inspire  such  wholesome 
delight  in  the  mind  of  a  child  as  that  which  arises  even  from  a  good 
picture  of  a  brood  of  chickens  or  a  basket  of  kittens. 

Lacking  the  experience  and  historic  background  that  can  alone 
render  such  works  of  art  intelligible,  children  can  get  only  false  or  per- 
verted fondness  for  them ;  and,  even  if  understanding  is  present,  these 
works  of  other  ages,  inspired  by  obsolete  ideals,  can  no  longer  awaken  a 
vivid  interest  in  the  beholder. 

From  every  standpoint,  therefore,  autotelic  ideas  of  art  must  be  con- 
demned when  they  fix  the  matter  and  method  of  the  art  in  our  schools, 
since  they  ignore  development  in  art  and  in  children,  and  since,  being 
devoid  of  motives  that  lead  to  activity,  that  promote  intellectual  or  eco- 
nomic or  social  survival,  they  are  fit  only  for  small  esoteric  groups  whose 
leisure  or  profession  or  sentiment  leads  them  to  worship  art  for  art's 
sake. 

When  it  comes  to  acquisition  of  skill,  I  readily  admit  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  good  teacher  to  secure  not  a  little  in  the  absence  of  any 
adequate  training  in  art  appreciation.  A  gifted  miss  of  twelve  in  one  of 
our  Ithaca  schools,  infinitely  wearied  with  the  art  instruction,  bored  as 
much  as  a  healthy  child  can  be,  so  that  she  was  in  danger  of  acquiring  a 
permanent  disgust  for  drawing,  was  taken  from  the  drawing  class  and  put 
under  the  instruction  of  an  artist  in  the  university.     Not  only  was  the 
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lost  interest  restored,  but  very  rapid  progress  was  secured.  Good  drill 
here  will  develop  skill  in  drawing,  as  it  will  in  any  other  subject.  Yet 
when  we  come  to  the  masses  of  children,  who  must  be  taught  by  teachers 
who  are  not  artists,  and  who  teach  art  no  better  than  they  teach  arith- 
metic or  grammar,  we  come  again  to  the  imperative  need  of  strong 
artistic  motives.  I  have  said  enough,  perhaps,  if  not  entirely  to  convince 
you  that  such  motives  cannot  be  found  in  art  regarded  as  an  end  in 
itself,  yet  enough  at  least  to  raise  the  question  whether  we  can  longer 
adhere  to  ideals  that  regard  both  subject  and  child  as  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  processes  of  development. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  autotelic  art  is  false  in  theory  and 
defective  in  practice,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how  the  fact  of  develop- 
ment in  subject  and  child  should  influence  the  ends  we  should  seek  to 
attain,  and  the  means  whereby  we  may  reach  them. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  origin  of  art  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
nowhere  and  at  no  time  did  art,  as  a  thing  apart  from  life,  ever  spring, 
Minerva-like,  into  existence.  It  has  always  been  associated  with  some 
active  struggle  for  existence,  or  other  strong  instinctive  line  of  conduct. 
At  times  we  associate  the  beginnings  of  art  with  play,  then  with  warlike 
or  erotic  motives,  then  with  primitive  religion,  often  with  things  that  pro- 
mote the  economic  well-being  of  the  individual  or  community.  We 
note,  moreover,  that  some  form  of  feeling  always  accompanies  artistic 
production  or  process,  as  in  song  and  dance,  in  personal  adornment,  in 
artistic  construction  or  arrangement. 

/  From  an  economic  standpoint,  this  feeling  is  the  artistic  satisfaction 
arising  from  the  harmonious  grouping  of  the  elements  of  economic 
goods.  This  would  appear  in  the  manufacture  of  utensils,  of  implements 
of  warfare,  of  articles  of  clothing  or  of  food,  of  structures  for  shelter. 
The  satisfaction  of  the  savage  in  such  harmonious  arrangement  of  crude 
materials  has  developed  into  the  refined  artistic  joy  of  the  modem  man 
in  his  home  and  its  adornment,  in  his  clothing  and  his  food,  and  in  the 
representations  of  his  spiritual  life.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the 
highest  artistic  pleasure  finds  its  genesis  in  the  harmonious  grouping  of 
the  elements  that  have  to  do  with  his  individual  or  class  or  national  sur- 
vival ;  hence  with  his  important  life-activities.  Having  its  chief  origin, 
then,  in  the  things  most  important  for  living,  we  have  an  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  every  great  epoch  of  art  has  mirrored  the  age  that  produced 
it,  not  some  other  age  with  other  ideals. 

The  genesis  of  art  should  show  us,  moreover,  that  our  art  education 
will  be  ineffective  to  the  extent  that  it  abandons  the  present  and  the 
vital  for  the  distant  and  the  fanciful  or  the  sentimental.  To  some  extent 
the  development  of  the  child  follows  that  of  the  race,  especially  in  the 
unfolding  of  its  power  to  conceive,  and  in  other  respects  it  is  a  product 
of  its  own  time.     As  a  formal  principle,  the  harmonious  grouping  of 
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goods  or  elements  of  goods  will  always  produce  aesthetic  pleasure,  but 
as  a  concrete  principle  the  degree  of  this  pleasure  will  depend  upon  the 
importance  of  the  elements  grouped.  Interest  will  be  warm,  vivid, 
intense,  in  the  things  nearest  to  life;  it  will  pale  and  grow  cold  as  life 
recedes  from  the  aesthetic  object. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  one  is 
that  art  with  children  should  be  industrial  before  it  is  fine  ;  the  economic 
should  precede  the  autotelic. 

We  are  not  devoid  of  intimations  as  to  how  the  economic  principle 
may  be  recognized  in  art  instruction.  An  eminent  authority  in  this  field, 
lecturing  last  winter  at  Cornell,  told  the  following  incident :  He  had 
been  for  some  time  teaching  art  to  a  class  of  girls  in  a  normal  school. 
He  had  dwelt  on  the  beauties  of  form  and  color,  yet  without  producing 
the  slightest  visible  effect  upon  their  dress,  which  was  in  general  anything 
but  artistic.  One  day,  however,  he  asked  them  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  submit  themselves  one  by  one  to  the  friendly  criticism  of  the  teacher 
and  the  class,  to  the  end  that  the  money  expended  on  their  dress  might 
produce  more  artistic  results.  After  some  demur,  they  consented.  Each 
girl  in  turn  presented  herself  before  teacher  and  class  for  comment  and 
suggestion.  Assuming  the  cost  to  be  unchanged,  the  criticism  concerned 
itself  with  style  and  fit,  with  color  and  arrangement,  the  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  complexion  and  form  of  each  being  taken  into  consideration. 
The  result  was  that  studies  in  form  and  color  took  on  a  new  meaning,  for 
they  now  assumed  relations  to  life  instead  of  being  regarded  as  mere 
ends  in  themselves.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  young  women 
underwent  a  rapid  transformation,  and  the  art  instruction,  formerly  per- 
functory, became  charged  with  vital  and  personal  interest. 

In  the  Brooklyn  Manual  Training  School  the  members  of  the  class  in 
domestic  art  at  one  stage  of  their  work  labor  to  produce  an  artistic  hat. 
Each  girl  is  asked  to  bring  to  school  some  old  cast-off  hat  frame.  This 
is  first  renovated  and  dyed,  and  then  pressed  into  shape  and  trimmed 
with  colored  tissue-paper  cut  in  bands  from  assorted  sheets.  Each  girl, 
with  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the  help  of  the  mirror,  and  the  com- 
ments of  her  mates,  works  at  her  own  individual  problem,  which  is  to 
produce  a  hat  which  in  form  and  color  will  be  well  adapted  to  her  features, 
complexion,  and  clothing.  As  soon  as  a  fair  degree  of  success  has  been 
attained,  the  frame  is  trimmed  with  strips  of  some  thin,  inexpensive 
material,  which  comes  in  various  colored  bands,  and  which  I  believe  is 
furnished  by  the  school.  Finally,  when  success  has  been  attained,  each 
girl  purchases,  with  or  without  aid,  a  new  frame  and  good  materials  for  a 
hat,  which,  when  completed  according  to  the  design  already  worked  out, 
is  worn  by  the  maker. 

Possibly  some  will  not  regard  this  as  a  form  of  real  art.  Autotelic  it 
may  not  be,  but  it  is  economic,  it  is  real,  it  is  charged  with  artistic 
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interest,  because,  instead  of  being  related  solely  to  itself,  it  is  related  to 
a  fragment  of  real  life.  Such  art  is  concrete,  not  abstract.  It  recognizes 
that  not  even  in  art  is  heaven  reached  at  a  single  bound.  Does  anyone 
fancy  that  this  beginning  might  not  also  be  the  beginning  of  interest  and 
power  in  drawing  ?  - 

I  do  not  urge  the  beneficial  effect  that  such  instruction  would  have 
upon  millinery  as  a  reason  for  giving  it,  but  satisfy  myself  simply  with 
the  acquisition  of  a  single  vivid  art  motive. 

In  what  manifold  ways  may  we  not  similarly  proceed  ?  There  are  the 
color  and  cut  and  fit  of  garments  for  the  older  girls ;  there  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  pictures  and  furniture  in  a  room  in  the  schoolhouse  dedicated 
to  this  purpose.  It  may  be  transformed  now  into  a  parlor,  now  a  sitting- 
room,  a  dining-room,  a  bed-room,  a  kitchen  ;  part  of  the  furnishings  being 
borrowed  from  house  and  store,  and  part  being  already  at  hand  in  the 
schoolhouse.  A  group  of  girls  may  be  given  charge  each  day,  after  a 
problem  has  been  proposed  by  the  teacher.  When  they  have  done  as 
well  as  they  can  without  assistance,  class  and  teacher  may  be  called  in  to 
criticise.  Another  attempt  may  then  be  made,  the  criticism  being  con- 
tinued until  comparative  perfection  of  arrangement  has  been  obtained. 
Again  I  refrain  from  urging  the  improvement  in  the  artistic  aspects  of  the 
home  as  the  chief  reason  for  having  such  exercises,  but  content  myself 
with  the  gain  in  artistic  motive.  It  is  but  a  step  from  the  study  of  effects 
in  wall  paper  to  artistic  designing;  from  the  critical  arrangement  of  orna- 
ments to  their  drawing  or  molding. 

A  part  of  the  work  described  is  fitted  for  boys.  Many  other  equally 
good  beginnings  may  be  found  in  manual  training,  in  miniature  school 
gardening  by  means  of  large,  shallow  receptacles  partly  filled  with  sand. 
Indeed,  every  school  of  industrial  arts,  like  the  Drexel  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, or  the  Pratt  Institute  in  New  York,  is  a  constant  object-lesson  in 
the  acquisition  of  artistic  appreciation  and  skill  thru  the  harmonious 
grouping  of  economic  goods. 

When  art  finds  its  natural  basis  in  the  ways  described,  the  road  is  open 
to  more  abstract  forms.  Next  to  the  aesthetic  feelings  arising  from  har- 
monious grouping  of  economic  goods,  we  may  place,  perhaps,  the  waves 
of  artistic  feeling  to  which  children  are  subject,  and  which  arise  from  real 
or  fancied  union  with  others  or  alienation  from  them. 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

My  plea  is  simply  that  we  begin  at  the  right  end  ;  that  we  secure  the 
most  universal  and  powerful  artistic  motives  in  children  by  recognizing 
that  art  has  had  an  evolution,  and  that  children  have  a  somewhat  cor- 
responding development.  I  call  attention,  moreover,  to  the  fact  that,  of 
all  the  origins  of  art,  the  one  whose  elements  are  still  most  potent  is 
the  economic.  Barbaric  or  savage  warfare  is  no  more;  primitive  erotic 
and  religious  feeling  is   transformed  or  finds  no  expression;   but  the 
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elements  of  economic  goods  are  ever  with  us.  Their  harmonious 
grouping  still  has  power  to  produce  artistic  pleasure  even  in  the  dullest 
minds.  My  argument  goes  to  show  that  art  instruction  is  now  dominated 
by  conceptions  of  art  as  an  end  in  itself ;  but  that  this  high  potential 
abstraction,  the  deduction  of  generations  of  philosophers  and  art  gen- 
iuses, leaves  the  art  impulses  of  children  cold  and  inert ;  and  that, 
finally,  if  we  would  cure  the  prevalent  art  unresponsiveness  in  children, 
we  must  begin  with  the  strongest  art  impulses  that  children  feel — the 
happiness  that  arises  from  felicitous  grouping  of  the  things  whereby  they 
live. 


DISCUSSION 


President  George  Gunton,  of  New  York  city,  said  that  he  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  speaker.  Art  is  not  a  thing  in  and  for  itself.  It  is  a  mistake  to  undertake,  in 
any  human  institution  or  in  any  phase  of  human  life,  to  establish  anything  in  and  for 
itself;  for  it  is  only  as  it  comes  in  touch  with  human  life  that  anything  is  of  value. 
Art  is  valuable  just  in  proportion  as  it  broadens  human  life ;  hence,  the  farther  art  is  ' 
removed  from  daily  life,  the  less  valuable  it  is. 

Art,  culture,  refinement,  taste,  etc.,  begin  on  the  outside  and  work  inward.  If  we 
cannot  get  pure  silk,  we  take  silk  with  cotton  back.  Some  people  wear  gloves  before 
learning  that  hands  and  finger  nails  should  be  clean ;  but  this  even  will  help  toward 
refinement,  for  the  gloves  will  take  them  into  society  where  they  will  soon  learn  that 
clean  hands  are  a  first  requisite. 

Art  most  touch  us  thru  our  appreciations,  or  it  will  be  of  no  value  to  us.  The  idea  that 
art  should  not  be  vulgarized  is  erroneous.  Art  that  is  of  most  value  to  the  human  race  is 
commercialized  and  bears  close  relations  to  the  daily  environment. 

Miss  Roda  Selleck,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  made  a  strong  plea  for  art  in  daily  life. 
She  thought  the  time  was  near  when  the  subject  would  find  a  place  in  every  high-school 
course.  She  believed  that  manual  training  would  do  much  to  establish  and  cultivate  the 
ait  spirit,  and  that  the  two  subjects  would  prove  to  be  mutually  helpful  in  all  their  rela- 
tions to  human  life. 


EDUCATIONAL  PIONEERING  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 

MOUNTAINS 

WILLIAM  GOODELL  FROST,  PRESIDENT  BEREA  COLLEGE,  BEREA,  KV. 

Friends  and  Fellow-  Teachers  : 

Allow  me  to  begin  with  a  "  true  story,"  which  is  also  a  parable. 

Berea*8  first  teacher  came  to  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  in  1855.  The  people  had 
subscribed  the  necessary  logs,  but  there  were  freshets  and  delays,  so  that  when  the 
"  college  *'  was  finally  completed,  and  fifty  strapping  young  men  and  women  enrolled  as 
freshmen  to  begin  the  alphabet,  only  seven  weeks  remained  before  the  instructor  must 
return  to  his  own  college  studies. 

But  the  teacher  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  determined  to  give  those  young  people  some- 
thing worth  while  in  those  seven  weeks.  He  had  no  precedents,  and  he  threw  all  pre- 
conoehred  notioos  to  the  winds.     He  sat  up  nights  devising  short-cuts,  and  sifted  over  all 
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the  knowledge  he  possessed  to  find  which  was  really  of  greiitest  importance.  The  pres- 
sure of  that  seven- weeks'  course  taught  him  to  select  and  to  invent  He  boldly  jumped 
the  alphabet  drew  a  cow  upon  the  blackboard,  wrote  the  name  beneath,  and  launched 
out  in  a  lecture  upon  the  animal  kingdom. 

Results  followed.  The  whole  region  blazed  with  educational  enthusiasm,  and  when 
the  seven  weeks  ended,  his  pupils  could  use  the  third  reader,  repeat  the  ten  command- 
ments and  the  law  of  love,  explain  the  chief  glories  of  America,  and  conduct  a  social 
gathering  or  a  debating  society  with  propriety. 

This  incident  may  well  introduce  the  two  errands  which  have  brought 
me  here  this  afternoon.  The  first  is  to  remind  you,  and  thru  you  the 
larger  audience  that  follows  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  of  the  existence 
and  value  of  the  great  uneducated  masses  of  people  that  still  linger  in 
this  age  of  light  and  privilege.  The  people  who  still  live  in  log-cabins 
constitute  a  very  important  element  in  our  nation.  And  my  second 
errand  is  to  suggest  some  of  the  educational  adaptations  which  are  called 
for  in  our  attempts  to  reach  our  belated  fellow-countrymen,  and  make 
them  sharers  in  the  best  elements  of  modern  civilization. 

The  largest  body  of  uneducated  Americans,  the  greatest  mass  of 
unprivileged  people  of  our  race  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  southern  mountains.  But  in  describing  them  we  shall  describe  a  class 
which  exists  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers  in  all  our  states. 

If  we  are  to  deal  worthily  with  the  belated  and  untrained  people  of 
America,  we  must  approach  them  sympathetically  and  with  consideration. 
They  are  not  to  be  judged  wholly  by  our  somewhat  artificial  standards. 
We  must  appreciate  their  circumstances,  and  recognize  their  excellencies 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  bringing  them  new  opportunities. 

Probably  the  consideration  which  will  most  easily  and  certainly  put 
us  into  a  right  attitude  is  the  thought  that  these  people  are  not  a  degraded 
people,  but  simply  a  people  not  yet  graded  up.  Their  speech,  their  cus- 
toms, their  ways  of  thought,  are  all  survivals  of  former  times.  What  they 
are  today  our  own  forefathers  were  a  few  generations  back.  Our  families 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  change  and  to  progress,  while  their  families 
have  not.  All  these  conditions  are  seen  most  clearly  in  the  recesses  of 
the  southern  mountains. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  McKinley  back  to  Daniel  Boone,  but  if  you  set 
your  face  toward  eastern  Kentucky,  you  may  make  that  transition  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  people  of  that  vast  region  have  been  beleaguered 
by  nature.  Call  up  the  map  of  our  country,  and  you  will  see,  grouped 
around  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  mountainous  backyards  of 
the  Virginias,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Here  is  one  of  the 
grand  divisions  of  our  continent,  which  we  are  beginning  to  name  Appa- 
lachian America.  It  embraces  great  varieties  of  climate,  surface,  and 
elevation,  but  as  a  place  of  human  habitation  it  has  one  chief  character- 
istic—  it  is  a  land  of  saddlebags. 

And  this  means  that  it  is  a  land  of  isolation.    Passengers,  messengers, 
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preachers,  and  ideas  cannot  travel  as  swiftly  on  horseback  as  by  steamer, 
railroad,  and  electric  cars.  You  can  never  know  what  isolation  means 
till  you  have  ridden  with  me  a  hundred  miles  up  and  down  the  beds  of 
streams.  After  hours  of  solitude  we  reach  a  picturesque  log-cabin,  and 
behind  it  is  a  corn  field  so  precipitous  that  they  must  prop  the  pumpkins 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  from  their  moorings  and  rolling  into  the 
"branch."  We  may  meet  a  man  who  will  tell  you,  with  a  solemn  drawl, 
that  he  has  been  "  a  leetle  lame  ever  since  he  fell  out  of  his  corn  field." 
And  the  children  of  that  cabin,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  world,  have  only 
the  option  of  going  up  stream  or  down  stream,  where  they  will  see  other 
cabins  and  com  fields  like  their  own. 

A  life  of  isolation  is  a  life  of  deprivation.  I  remember  the  first  time 
I  rode  into  the  mountains  with  my  wife.  We  stopped  for  dinner  some 
fifteen  miles  from  home.  Mrs.  Frost  was  anxious  to  know  whether  she 
should  see  the  woman  of  the  house  again  — whether  she  came  to  Berea  to 
trade,  or  went  to  Richmond,  our  county  seat ;  and  so  she  innocently 
inquired  :  "  When  you  cannot  get  what  you  need  at  the  little  store  down 
by  the  branch,  where  do  you  go?"  The  mountain  woman  smiled  and 
said  :  "I  go  without."  This  "going  without"  leads  to  strange  results. 
It  seemed  barbarous  to  find  the  people  burning  grease  lamps  with  a 
floating  wick,  or  using  kerosene  lamps  without  chimneys. 

But  consideration  shows  that  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  carry  a  lamp 
chimney  on  horseback  over  twenty  miles  of  mountain  road,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  if  we  lived  where  they  do  we  should  live  very  much  as  they  do. 

We  do  not  pity  them  for  the  lack  of  lamp  chimneys  so  much  as  for 
the  lack  of  other  means  of  illumination,  such  as  schools  and  churches. 
In  religion  the  people  have  really  degenerated,  and  lost  the  great  Protes- 
tant idea  that  a  minister  should  be  an  educated  man.  These  preachers 
are,  many  of  them,  good  men,  but  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  debate  such 
questions  as  whether  the  world  is  flat  or  round,  and  whether  the  Southern 
Methodist  or  the  Missionary  Baptist  is  the  only  true  church.  Not  long 
ago  two  of  our  college  students  were  carrying  on  a  Sunday  school  near 
Boone's  Gap.  A  native  preacher  ministered  there  once  a  month,  and 
learned  from  our  students  that  his  next  appointment  fell  on  "  Easter  Sun- 
day."  He  was  too  proud  to  ask  what  "Easter"  meant,  and  searched  his 
Bible  in  vain.     When  the  day  came  he  preached  upon  Queen  Esther. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  about  our  backwoods  cousins  is  the  sur- 
vival of  ancient  words  and  customs  among  them.  You  notice  it  first  in 
their  speech,which  glitters  with  Shakespearean  EngHsh  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  past  tense  of  "help  "  \sholp  in  the  mountains,  and  we  have  the  strong 
plurals  like  "  post^^" and  "  beast^^."  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  while 
we  are  interested  in  all  these  queer  things  about  the  mountaineer,  he  is 
just  as  much  interested  in  the  queer  things  about  us.  On  one  occasion 
they  had  adjourned  court  to  hear  me  lecture  on  education,  and  I  spoke 
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to  some  two  hundred  men,  not  one  of  whom  wore  a  collar.  After  the 
speech  a  man  with  a  big  voice  said  to  me  :  "Wall,  stranger,  I  could  under- 
stand right  smart  of  what  you  were  telling  us.  Ye  see,  we  had  an  officer 
in  eour  regiment  from  New  York  or  sum  such  part  what  spoke  the  same 
dialect  as  you  do/*^ 

With  the  speech  of  colonial  times  they  maintain  many  of  the  arts  of 
colonial  times.  I,  for  one,  stand  with  respect  before  the  loom  and 
spinning-wheel.  No  woman  in  this  assembly  can  spin.  Our  mothers 
had  already  forgotten  the  art.  But  our  grandmothers,  and  our  fore- 
mothers  for  a  hundred  generations,  have  been  spinners.  The  dexterity 
of  our  young  girls  in  piano-playing  and  china-painting  comes  from  the 
deft  fingers  that  once  twirled  the  thread. 

The  mountain  people  are  hospitable,  patriotic,  religious  ;  and  if  they 
are  much  addicted  to  killing  one  another,  that  is  only  another  honest 
survival  of  Saxon  temper.  In  a  word,  these  people  arc  "  our  contempo- 
rary ancestors.** 

This  mountain  region  contains  three  million  people,  about  two  mil- 
lion of  whom  are  living  in  the  primitive  conditions  described.  And,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  there  are  people  of  this  class  and  condition, 
more  or  less  numerous,  in  all  our  states.  The  mountain  condition  is  the 
country  condition  intensified.  In  all  the  South  where  there  is  not  the 
isolation  of  mountains  there  is  the  isolation  of  distance  and  a  sparse  popu- 
lation. Do  we  need  to  pause  to  argue  the  significance  and  value  of  our 
rural  and  mountain  population?  Here  are  the  giant  forms  that  can 
accelerate  the  nation's  industry,  and  the  unjaded  nerves  that  can  steady 
the  nation's  thought.  Here  is  American  stock,  only  needing  the  motive 
and  the  guidance  which  elementary  education  can  give. 

It  is  not  for  me  in  any  single  address  to  point  out  all  the  adaptations 
necessary  in  bringing  education  to  such  people.  But  it  may  be  of  value 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be  adaptation.  There  is 
danger  that  the  problems  of  the  city  schools  may  divert  attention  from 
the  equally  important  work  of  the  rural  districts.  The  methods  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  will  require  some  modification  when  applied  to  the 
children  of  a  moonshiner  in  North  Carolina — children  virtually  living 
in  the  seventeenth  century  I 

Our  methods  must  be  characterized  first  of  all  by  patience.  Our 
pupils  are  not  to  blame  for  not  knowing  what  nobody  has  told  them.  A 
recent  text-book  in  German  was  adopted  in  Berea  because  of  this  sen- 
tence in  the  preface :  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  author  of  a  text-book  to 
overestimate  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  learner — let  him  take 
nothing  forgranted."  We  owe  them  courses  of  instruction '  so  planned 
as  to  produce  some  immediate  results.  For  each  unit  of  effort  these 
beginners  in  education  should  receive  a  distinct  reward.  They  have  a 
right  to  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  practical.     They  are  perishing  for 
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lack  of  knowledge  upon  ordinary  affairs  like  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  the 
conduct  of  business.  Of  course,  the  teacher  who  is  to  be  their  friend  in 
these  matters  must  be  a  superior  and  an  enterprising  person. 

Our  plans  for  them  must  embrace  more  than  the  schoolroom.  There 
must  be  a  certain  education  for  the  parents  before  we  shall  have  their  full 
co-operation.  There  must  even  be  an  education  for  the  school  trustees 
and  school  superintendents.  Necessarily  thruout  the  South  today  the 
public  school  is  largely  administered  by  men  who  did  not  come  up 
thru  the  public  school  themselves,  and  hence  are  hardly  yet  in  fullest 
S3rmpathy  with  it.  It  is  here  that  private  benevolence  finds  its  place,  in 
funds  like  those  bequeathed  by  Peabody,  Slater,  and  Hand,  and  in  insti- 
tutions like  Berea  College,  which  spends  an  eighth  part  of  its  income  in 
extension  work  in  the  remote  districts. 

The  great  battle  in  the  United  States  today  is  not  to  push  the  for- 
ward column,  but  to  bring  up  the  belated  detachments  at  the  rear.  If  I 
were  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  I  would  concentrate 
my  efforts  on  the  backward  states.  If  I  were  a  state  superintendent,  I 
would  devote  my  energies  to  the  lagging  counties.  If  I  were  a  county 
superintendent,  I  would  spend  my  time  in  the  poorer  districts.  If  I  were 
a  country-school  teacher,  I  would  look  up  the  most  unenlightened  families 
in  ray  district. 

Let  me  invoke,  then,  a  larger  appreciation  for  the  country-school 
teacher.  It  is  he  who  must  "identify"  the  "lad  o'  pairts"  and  put 
him  on  the  way  to  wider  usefulness  and  honor.  It  is  he  that  must  adapt 
and  invent  and  make  himself  into  a  whole  faculty.  It  is  he  that  will  take 
the  dry  seed  learning  of  the  books  and  scatter  it  among  the  people 
where  it  may  become  fruitful. 

American  education  runs  too  much  to  tops.  Everybody  is  ambitious 
to  be  teaching  advanced  courses.  The  third -grade  teacher  counts  it  a 
promotion  if  she  may  be  set  to  teach  pupils  a  year  older  in  the  fourth 
grade,  and  the  college  instructor  will  give  up  his  class  of  fifty  lusty  boys 
and  girls  in  Homer  in  order  that  he  may  teach  three  or  four  dreary 
specialists  in  Sanskrit.  It  is  all  a  mistake.  Education  is  the  formation 
of  character,  and  this  is  accomplished  most  effectively  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  process.  The  Germans  know  this,  and  men  of  genius  there 
give  their  lives  to  the  work  of  elementary  education.  . 

What  is  "higher  education  "?  If  by  that  term  you  mean  the  educa- 
tion that  requires  the  longest  time  and  the  largest  expense,  then  the  uni- 
versities monopolize  it.  But  if  "  high "  means  dignified,  important, 
weighty,  momentous,  then  the  highest  things  in  education,  the  things 
that  minister  to  soul-welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  pupil  and  the  com- 
munity, these  things  must  be  crowded  into  the  elementary  courses. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  how  the  people  of  the  mountains  respond  to 
education  of  the  right  kind.     I  love  to   recall  the   capture  of  my  first 
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moonshiner.  I  was  lecturing  at  the  little  schoolhouses,  and  the  people 
began  to  tell  me  of  a  mighty  man  whose  dominions  I  was  approaching. 
He  had  built  his  log  castle  at  a  point  where  three  counties  joined, 
so  that  on  occasion  he  could  move  rapidly  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another.  He  had  killed  a  neighbor  here  and  an  officer  there,  and,  in 
the  jocular  phrase  of  the  mountains,  ''had  so  much  lead  in  him  he 
dassen't  go  in  swimmin'."  This  distinguished  individual  attended  my 
lecture  and  listened  with  rapt  attention.  Evidently  the  subject  of 
education  was  new  to  him.  He  followed  me  up  and  heard  the  same 
speech  over  again  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day,  as  I  came  up  to  my 
schoolhouse  miles  away,  there  was  his  familiar  gray  horse  fastened  to  the 
hanging  limb  of  a  beech  tree.  He  heard  that  speech  for  the  third  time, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  closed  his  still,  moved  with  all  his  ''  plunder" 
to  Berea,  and  put  five  children  in  school  —  the  eldest  being  already  in 
the  penitentiary.     That  family  was  interrupted  just  in  time. 

The  typical  backwoods  boy  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  differed 
from  his  neighbors  in  that  his  mother  had  six  books.  Without  that  ray 
of  education  his  great  soul  would  have  been  strangled  at  the  birth. 

Lincoln  has  hallowed  the  log-cabin,  in  a  way,  as  Christ  hallowed  the 
manger.  And  I  can  never  pass  one  of  those  humble  dwellings  with- 
out thinking  of  the  possible  Lincoln  that  it  holds,  and  stiffening  up  my 
resolution  to  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  put  some  educational  light  into 
every  mountain  home. 


EDUCATION  AND  CRIME 

AMOS   W.    BUTLER,   SECRETARY   OF   BOARD   OF   STATE   CHARITIES    OF 

INDIANA,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  farmer  cleaning  wheat  for  seed.  One  such 
occurrence  comes  plainly  to  my  mind.  The  floor  was  cleared ;  the  fan- 
ning mill  was  brought  out ;  the  slides,  shakers,  and  all  other  parts  were 
adjusted;  the  wheat  was  poured  into  the  hopper,  and  the  gates  were 
opened  as  the  fan  began  to  turn.  Apparently  all  was  going  well. 
Shortly  one  observed  that  the  amount  of  seed-wheat  coming  out  of  the 
front  of  the  mill  was  not  what  he  thought  it  should  be.  Examination 
showed  that  many  perfect  grains  and  many  more  that  were  plump,  but 
undersized,  were  passing  thru  the  wrong  channel.  These,  with  the 
grains  that  were  shriveled,  crushed,  or  otherwise  defective,  were  going 
into  the  box  under  the  mill  with  the  cheat.  Upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  riddles  had  been  put  in  wrong.  This  was  adjusted, 
and  when  the  mill  started  anew  all  the  large,  perfect  grains  found  their 
way  to  the  seed-wheat  pile.     The  smaller  grains,  tho  plump,  would  pass 
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thru  the  riddles  and  find  their  way  to  the  cheat  box.  Another  riddle  or 
a  different  adjustment  of  the  shaker  would  have  separated  them  for  mer- 
chantable wheat ;  but  they  were  not  good  enough  for  seed.  Often,  when 
I  am  in  a  reformatory  or  a  prison,  I  think  of  those  who  are  serving  sen- 
tence there  as  persons  who,  in  the  fanning  mill  of  life,  have  fallen  into 
the  cheat  box.  Possibly  there  is  some  reason  for  it.  If  so,  the  cause  may 
be  found,  and  that  which  is  wrong  righted.  I  think  that  some  of  these 
young  men  are  dwarfed,  shriveled,  or  misshapen  grains  thru  some  human 
fault ;  that  they  are  crushed  and  shattered  thru  some  improper  adjust- 
ment or  arrangement  of  the  machinery. 

It  is  well  to  stop  at  times  and  review  the  past — our  own  and  that  of 
those  around  us — so  far  as  we  can  be  accurately  informed  concerning  it. 
By  such  retrospection  we  see  the  crooked  places  in  our  trail  —  the  irregu- 
larities of  our  lives,  the  mistakes  of  our  living.  From  the  things  we  see, 
if  we  are  wise,  we  can  better  guide  our  future  course. 

I  have  seen  a  miller  go  to  the  spout  in  the  mill,  lift  the  cloth,  and 
bring  forth  a  handful  of  flour.  By  sight  and  feel  he  judges  whether  the 
product  is  of  proper  quality.  At  the  end  of  the  milling  process  he  is 
able  to  tell  whether  anything  is  wrong ;  if  so,  what ;  and  promptly  to 
adjust  the  machinery  that  needs  it. 

It  might  pay  us  to  stand  at  the  spout  like  the  miller ;  to  note  the  quality 
of  the  product  of  life's  mill,  with  its  continuous  grind.  Thereby  we  might 
learn  what,  if  anything,  it  is  that  is  wrong.  Having  such  knowledge,  we 
might  apply  our  best  efforts  to  its  correction. 

With  Pope  we  are  coming  to  believe  **  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  In  this  study  we  include  all  men,  the  normal  and  defective,  the 
successful  and  the  unsuccessful.  Frequently  we  learn  more  from  our 
failures  than  from  our  successes. 

The  Indiana  board  of  state  charities  has  supervision  over  all  state  and 
local  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  that  receive  any  support 
whatever  from  the  public  funds.  For  several  years  it  has  been  collecting 
information  concerning  the  defectives,  dependents,  and  delinquents  of 
the  state.  Blanks  have  been  prepared  for  each  group  of  persons,  giving 
all  that  can  be  learned  of  the  important  events  in  the  personal  and  family 
history  of  each  individual.  These  relate  to  his  nativity,  personal  defects, 
family  surroundings,  training  in  childhood  and  youth,  associates,  habits, 
and  other  related  facts.  The  information  collected  is  transcribed  to  a 
double  card  registration.  One  set  of  cards  is  arranged  alphabetically,  the 
other  by  institutions ;  one  is  a  duplicate  of  the  other.  From  this  it  is 
possible  to  tell  who  are  the  inmates  of  Indiana's  institutions  and  who 
have  been  cared  for  therein  since  the  registration  began. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Folwell,  ex-president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
a  specialist  in  sociology,  has  recently  stated  that  this  is  the  best  system  of 
records  in  use  by  any  state.     Unfortunately  the  board  of  state  charities 
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has  been  hampered  in  its  work  by  lack  of  funds.  For  this  reason  the 
valuable  data  in  its  office  have  not  been  worked  up  and  studied.  From 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offered,  studies  have  been  made  of  a  certain 
number  of  cases.  Among  these  have  been  a  few  groups  of  inmates  of  the 
Indiana  reformatory  at  Jeffersonville.  That  institution  receives  young 
men,  principally  first  offenders,  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age. 

Recently,  for  a  special  purpose,  a  short  study  was  made  of  certain 
points  regarding  the  last  five  hundred  inmates  received  up  to  and  includ- 
ing May  31,  1 90 1.  The  facts  brought  out  verify  in  a  striking  way  those 
of  previous  investigations.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  family 
relations  of  a  majority  of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  have  been  dis- 
turbed. One  or  both  parents  are  dead,  or  they  live  apart.  Their  chil- 
dren have  not  had  the  benefit  of  proper  home  training.  The  largest 
proportion  are  notably  deficient  in  education.  Of  the  500  studied,  66,  or 
13.2  per  cent.,  are  reported  as  illiterate;  251,  or  50.2  per  cent.,  had 
not  reached  the  fourth  grade  in  the  public  schools ;  and  but  26,  or  5.2 
per  cent.,  had  reached  the  high  school ;  282  of  all  noted  were  natives  of 
Indiana.  The  proportion  of  illiteracy  was  less  in  these  by  almost  one-half, 
and  a  greater  number  had  passed  the  elementary-school  work.  To  be 
more  specific,  of  those  last  mentioned,  22,  or  7.8  per  cent.,  were  illiterate; 
123,  or  43.6  per  cent.,  had  not  reached  the  fourth  public-school  grade; 
only  13,  or  4.6  per  cent.,  had  reached  the  high  school. 

The  stooping  shoulders,  awkward  arms,  and  shambling  gait  of  these 
young  men  indicate  plainly  that  they  are  deficient  in  physical  training. 
The  training  of  the  hand  has  been  neglected;  406,  or  81.2  percent., 
claim  to  have  no  trades.  In  these  busy  times  when  there  is  demand  for 
workmen,  252,  or  50.4  per  cent,  state  they  were  unemployed  when  the 
crime  for  which  they  were  sentenced  was  committed.  Not  one  claims  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  good  associates.  Evil  associates  lead  to 
bad  habits.  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  those  shown  were  the  cause  of 
crime,  it  is  interesting  to  note  their  relationship  to  it.  Three  hundred 
and  twelve,  or  62.4  per  cent.,  use  liquor;  374,  or  74.8  per  cent.,  smoke 
cigarettes;  409,  or  81.8  per  cent.,  use  tobacco  in  some  form.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  shown  that  they  have  not  been  to  any  very  great  extent 
under  those  influences  which  are  considered  refining  or  helpful.  Many 
have  been  deprived  of  proper  home  influences.  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  or  57.2  per  cent.,  have  not  attended  Sunday  school.  Only  one  of  the 
500  examined  claimed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  no  value  is  claimed  for  some  of  these  latter  figures.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  will  be  sh'own  that  they  have  any  value.  They  are  simply 
taken  for  purposes  of  experiment  in  order  that  they  may  be  tested. 

The  offenses  committed  by  these  500  persons  may  be  classified  as  crimes 
against  persons  and  crimes  against  property.  It  will  be  observed  that  88 
per  cent.,  440,  of  them  fall  under  the  latter  class,  leaving  12  per  cent.,  60, 
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under  the  former.  As  has  been  intimated,  this  is  but  a  tentative  presen- 
tation of  this  subject.  Similar  studies  have  been  made  with  substantially 
the  same  results.  One  is  impressed  that  there  is  something  notably  lack- 
ing in  these  young  men.  They  lack  home  training ;  they  lack  mental 
training ;  they  lack  physical  training ;  they  lack  manual  training ;  they 
lack  moral  training. 

The  striking  need  is  the  training  of  the  mind,  the  morals,  and  the 
muscles.  It  is  the  effort  of  our  reformatories,  so  far  as  they  can,  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies,  and  in  addition  inculcate  self-control.  That  they 
are  doing  a  good  work  is  shown  by  their  histories.  This  is  the  work  of 
reclaiming  the  fallen.  Why  not  train  properly  those  who  have  not  fallen  ? 
What  can  we  do  that  has  not  been  done  for  the  prevention  of  crime  ? 
That  is  the  word  for  us  to  remember — "  prevention."  "An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Does  it  not  impress  you  that  something  may  be  wrong  with  the  pres-. 
ent  attitude  and  efforts  of  the  home,  of  the  school,  and  of  the  church 
toward  the  young  ?  Can  we  not  stand  at  the  end  of  childhood,  where  the 
grist  comes  out,  and  learn  something  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  the 
facts  that  appeals  to  you,  teachers,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  all  childhood  ?  Shall  that  not  cause  us  to  question  our  theories, 
our  methods,  and  our  results  ? 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  notable  changes  in  the 
treatment  of  the  young  who  have  committed  crime.  The  ten  years  just 
closing  have  been  especially  conspicuous  in  this  way.  Indiana  has 
endeavored  to  keep  pace  in  this  work  with  the  more  progressive  states. 
Not  long  since  one  of  our  most  experienced  penologists,  a  resident  of  an 
eastern  state,  said  to  me :  "  I  have  watched  with  pleasure  the  progress  of 
Indiana's  institutions  in  the  last  few  years,  but  that  which  has  interested 
me  most  has  been  the  laws  that  you  have  passed  that  will  be  preventive 
of  crime."  We  then  spoke  of  the  child-saving  law,  the  child-labor  law, 
the  compulsory-education  law,  the  board  of  guardians  law,  and  of  the 
curfew  ordinances.  It  was  recalled  that  the  administration  of  almost  all 
of  these  measures  was  under  the  supervision  of  one  central  board.  As  we 
realize  that  these  laws  for  the  protection  of  unfortunate  childhood,  of  the 
orphan  or  ill-treated  child  —  those  requiring  school  attendance,  those  for 
the  regulation  of  children  at  night  —  all  strike  at  some  of  the  causes  of 
crime,  we  feel  the  force  of  his  remark.  How  efficient  they  will  be 
depends  upon  public  intelligence  and  public  sentiment.  If  our  people 
know  these  things,  will  they  not  do  them  ?  In  addition,  two  great  factors 
in  the  proper  training  of  the  young  are  beginning  to  make  themselves 
felt.     They  are  manual  training  and  physical  culture. 

I  have  been  asked  how  I  believed  existing  conditions  would  be 
helped.  My  reply  has  been  that  the  work  will  first  be  taken  up  by  our 
schools.     They  represent  an  organized  force,  active  and  alert  for  every 
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advance.  Next  the  churches  will  give  it  their  attention.  Finally,  thru 
the  influence  of  both  of  these  and  of  charity  organization  —  a  proper 
place  for  uniting  their  efforts  —  the  homes  will  be  reached.  These  are 
the  social  unit,  and  the  message  will  come  to  them  one  by  one. 

When  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  home  shall  fully  understand 
the  facts,  and  the  urgent  need  for  renewed  effort  along  every  line  that 
may  possibly  be  used  to  save  the  boys  and  girls,  the  figures  will  have  a 
different  story  to  tell.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  this  result  will  be 
accomplished.  In  my  own  state  I  feel  that  it  is  working  with  mighty 
power  now.  I  have  great  confidence  in  our  people.  I  have  faith  in 
men  and  women.  I  believe  in  you  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  people.  With  such  faith  I  need  not  assure 
you  that  I  expect  our  children  to  get  much  more  than  their  parents 
received.  I  expect  them  to  be  better  than  their  parents.  What  I  expect 
for  my  own  children  I  expect  for  all  children. 
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SECRETARY'S   MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  io,  1901 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  met  in  Room  230  of  the  Central  High 
School,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  William  J.  S.  Bryan,  principal  of  the 
high  school,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  vice-president.  Miss 
Nettie  Fillmore,  of  Cincinnati,  was  called  upon  to  act  as  secretary. 

Music  —  vocal  solo,  (a)  "  Villaneth,"  Dg/  Acqua;  (b)  "  Song  of  Sunshine,"  Goring 
Thomas — by  Miss  Gertrude  Loder. 

The  president  delivered  a  brief  introductory  address,  after  which  he  introduced  J. 
Remsen  Bishop,  principal  of  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O.,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Function  of  the  High  School  of  Today." 

Discussion  of  Principal  Bishop's  address  was  opened  by  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  high 
school  visitor  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Following  the  discussion  the  president  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, to  report  at  a  special  business  meeting  to  be  held  at  2  p.  m.,  Friday,  July  12 : 

F.  P.  Moalton,  Hartford,  Conn.  J.  H.  Harris,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 

F.  W.  Barrows,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  «  ■.>.  f^ 

The  department  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  various  rooms  assigned  for  round- 
table  conferences  in  accordance  with  the  following  program  : 

English  Conference,  Auditorium ;  leader,  J.  H.  Harris,  principal  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy, 
Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 

Latin  Conference,  Room  No.  311 ;  leader,  F.  P.  Moulton,  instructor  of  Latin,  High  School,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Commercial  Studies  Conference,  Room  No.  xz8;  leader,  Thomas  H.  H.  Knight,  Girls*  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Botany  Conference,  Room  No.  9x7;  leader,  Lewis  Murbach,  teacher  of  bicdogy,  Central  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Chemistry  exhibit.  Room  No.  4;  phjrsics  exhibit  from  St.  Louis,  Room  No.  1x7. 

SECOND  SESSION.  — Thursday,  July  ii 

The  department  met  at  2  :  30  p.  M. 

Music  —  vocal  solo,  "  Staccato  Polka,"  Harshell —  by  Miss  Lois  Inglis. 
An  adjournment  was  then  taken  to  the  various  round-table  conferences  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  program  : 

Zoofogy  Conference,  Room  No.  2x7;  leader,  Franklin  W.  Barrows,  teacher  of  xoSlogy,  Central 
High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Domestic  Science  Conference,  Room  No.  309;  leader.  Miss  Abbie  L.  Marlatt,  teacher  of  domestic 
science,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Algebra  Conference,  Room  No.  31  x ;  leader,  George  W.  Evans,  teacher  of  mathematics,  English  High 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Greek  Conference,  Room  No.  307 ;  leader,  Isaac  N.  Judson,  teacher  of  the  classics,  St.  Louis  High 
Sdiool,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

German  Conference,  Room  No.  30X ;  leader,  Joseph  Krug,  teacher  of  German,  Central  High  School, 
CIcvelaiidL  O. 
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Physics  Conference,  Room  No.  1x7;  Carl  J.  Ingerson,  teacher  of  physics,  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Round-table  discussions  on  secondary  studies,  4 :  30  P.  M. 

Chemistry  Conference,  Room  No.  9;  leader,  C.  £.  Linebarger,  teacher  of  chemistry.  Lake  View 
High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Geometry  Conference,  Room  No.  ax8;  leader,  Alan  Sanders,  teacher  of  geometry,  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

History  Conference,  Room  No.  930;  leader,  James  J.  Sheppard,  head  teacher  of  history,  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Physiography  Conference,  Room  No.  aia ;  leader,  William  H.  Snyder,  teacher  o^  science,  Worcester 
Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Physiology  Conference,  Room  No.  319 ;  leader,  James  E.  Peabody,  teacher  of  physiology,  Cooper 
High  School,  New  York  city. 

French  Conference,  Room  No.  305 ;  leader,  Charles  M.  Gubus,*  teacher  of  French,  Central  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Nettie  Fillmore, 

Acting  StCTitary, 

THIRD  SESSION.— Friday,  July  12 

A  business  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  was  held  in  Room 
230  of  the  Central  High  School  at  3  p.  m.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent William  J.  S.  Bryan. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  J.  H.  Beazell,  principal  Central  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern. 

The  first  business  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  which  was  as 

follows : 

For  Prtstdtut^}.  Remsen  Bishop,  principal  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
For  Vict  Prtsidtnt—  W.  F.  Webster,  principal  East  Side  High  School,  MianeiqMlis,  Minn. 
For  Secretary—  Miss  Clara  A.  Pease,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  in  favor  of  the  nominees,  and  this  was 
done.  The  president  then  declared  the  above-named  elected  as  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  Central  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  adopted  by  the  department : 

Whbkbas,  A  recent  ruling  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  importation  of 
scientific  apparatus,  duty  free,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  has  so  changed  die  previous  classification 
as  greatly  to  limit,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  such  importation ;  and 

Whbrbas,  We  believe  such  ruling  is  not  in  conformity  with  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  seriously  cripples  the  work  of  the  scientific  departments  of  our  schools ; 

Bt  it  resolvtd^  That  we,  as  representatives  of  the  teachers  of  science  of  the  United  States,  enter  our 

earnest  protest  against  such  ruling  as  working  a  hardship  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  and 

respectfully  request  that  it  be  reconsidered  and,  if  possible,  changed.    Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  protest 

and  request  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National 

Educational  Association. 

(Signed)       Chaklbs  F.  Adams,  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Chairman  »f  Ctamitttt, 

A.  W.  Augur,  Lake  View  High  School,  Chicago,  lU. 

Hbrbbrt  C.  Wood,  East  High  School,  Qeveland,  O. 

A  resolution  was  offered  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  department  to  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  Detroit  high  schools,  and  to  the  local  committee,  for  the  work  done 
by  them  to  make  the  meetings  a  success. 

The  last  business  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  President  William  J.  S.  Bryan,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  department,  for  their  efforts  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the 
meeting  and  for  the  successful  execution  of  the  plans. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

J.  H.  BXAZBLL, 

StcrHary  >rv  itm* 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  J.  S.  BRYAN,  PRINCIPAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

In  the  report  of  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris  for  1898-99,  chap, 
xli,  there  are  some  interesting  and  suggestive  statistics  with  reference 
to  the  growth  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  decided  that  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  at  least  to  the 
limit  of  secondary  studies.  This  report  is  the  more  encouraging 
because  the  growth  has  been  most  marked  in  the  number  of  public 
secondary  schools.  Certain  portions  of  the  community  always  have 
regarded  some  form  of  secondary  education  as  essential,  because  it  afforded 
the  preparation  for  higher  education  and  the  means  of  entering  college  ; 
but  now  the  people  as  a  whole  evidently  have  settled  in  their  own  minds 
that  the  advantages  of  secondary  education  to  the  individuals  who  receive 
it,  and  to  the  community  that  profits  by  the  increased  power  and  useful- 
ness of  the  recipients,  are  such  as  to  make  it  imperative  for  progressive 
communities  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  imparting  such  educa- 
tion to  those  who  are  prepared  and  disposed  to  take  it.  The  community 
that  in  the  future  fails  to  see  the  signs  of  the  times  relative  to  the  educa- 
tion of  its  youth  will  inevitably  be  outstripped  in  the  race  for  develop- 
ment, wealth,  and  power.  With  more  than  seven  thousand  hwt  hundred 
schools,  educating  over  six  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  secondary  studies, 
and  sending  forth  annually  at  least  one-tenth  of  that  number  as  graduates 
to  contend  for  the  improvement  and  further  extension  of  the  education 
offered  to  the  youth  of  the  nation,  no  backward  step  need  be  feared  or 
would  be  tolerated.  The  battle  of  secondary  education  has  been  won. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  indication  that  men  everywhere  are  convinced  of 
the  value  and  the  imperative  need,  not  only  of  secondary  education,  but 
of  education  with  only  such  limitations  as  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
endowment  of  the  individual  imposes.  Sporadic  instances  of  opposition 
to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  secondary  schools  no  doubt  will  occur, 
and  some  districts,  infected  with  ignorance  and  incrusted  with  prejudice, 
may  refuse  their  support  for  a  time,  but  the  general  discussion  and  ques- 
tioning of  the  use  or  need  of  public  secondary  education  would  seem  to  be 
things  of  the  past,  not  to  be  renewed  or  revived.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
ten  years  the  number  of  public  secondary  schools  should  have  increased 
117  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  them  135  per  cent.,  or 
from  204,982  to  580,065.  Still  more  significant  is  this  increase  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  not  at  all  explained  by  the  increase  in  the  population. 
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The  percentage  of  pupils  of  secondary  schools  to  the  population  increased 
from  .335  per  cent,  in  1889  to  .784  per  cent,  in  1899.  This  growth  is 
prophetic  of  future  advancement  in  education,  and  may  well  gladden 
the  heart  of  every  lover  of  his  fellow-man.  The  sovereign  people  has 
spoken,  and  in  this  case  the  voice  of  the  people  is  truly  the  voice  of  God  : 
**  Let  there  be  light."  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

The  thought,  the  fear,  the  dread  of  inhibition  or  retrogression  may 
now  be  dismissed,  and  the  energy,  the  determination,  the  devotion  here- 
tofore expended  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the  youth 
to  secondary  education  may  now  be  employed  in  devising  improved 
means  for  the  development,  stimulation,  and  nourishment  of  those  who 
present  themselves  for  instruction  and  training.  Secondary  schools  will 
no  longer  be  engines  with  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  effective  power,  but 
dynamos  with  only  an  inconsiderable  waste  of  force. 

The  age  of  high-school  pupils  is  most  critical.  Their  proper  guidance 
and  direction  require  the  utmost  tact  and  skill.  In  these  years,  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  the  vital  energies  are  most  active.  The  currents  of 
life  course  warmly  and  rapidly  thru  the  veins;  the  entire  organism 
hastens  toward  maturity;  the  buds  of  promise  are  unfolding  into  the 
flower  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  In  stature  the  boys  and  girls  often 
are  already  men  and  women.  The  desire  to  assert  their  individuality  and 
to  assume  the  prerogatives  of  maturity  throbs  in  every  youthful  heart. 
Exuberant  vitality,  abundant  strength,  buoyant  hope,  determination 
untempered  by  experience  of  difficulties,  make  the  young  men  and  women 
impatient  of  restraint,  because  confident  of  wisdom  and  power.  Ignore 
the  conditions,  and  the  problem  of  secondary  education  fails  of  solution ; 
see  them,  recognize  them,  comprehend  them,  act  in  consistency  with  them, 
and  the  problem  becomes  most  fascinating,  not  because  of  its  simplicity — 
for  it  is  very  complex  —  but  because  of  the  possibilities  involved  in  its 
solution.  Have  you  ever  platted  a  curve  from  its  equation,  and  traced 
with  astonishment  and  delight  its  evolution  ?  Have  you  ever  stood 
almost  in  awe  and  watched  the  marvelous  unfolding  of  some  exquisite 
moon-flower  ?  Have  you  seen  its  petals  tremble  as  with  a  consciousness  of 
its  blooming  ?  Have  you  beheld  it  suddenly  spread  itself  out  before  your 
wondering  eyes  in  its  perfection  of  beauty  ?  Not  nearly  so  wonderful  or 
impressive  is  this  sight  as  is  the  vision  of  boys  and  girls  developing, 
growing  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  before  the  eyes  of  the  teacher 
who  is  in  love  with  his  work ;  the  preparation  thru  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  strong,  noble,  forceful,  beneficent  manhood,  and  gentle,  pure, 
resourceful,  gracious  womanhood,  from  the  potential  characters  of  his 
pupils. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  I  may  not   hope'  to  tell  how  the 
possible  can  be  made  the  actual ;  and  were  time  unlimited,  I  could  not 
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tell  how  individual  cases  should  be  treated  or  special  problems  may  be 
solved.  But  of  this  I  feel  assured  :  the  educator  of  boys  and  girls,  who  in 
their  own  estimation  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  well-informed  teacher 
are  young  men  and  women,  must  be  a  leader,  not  a  driver ;  he  must  excite 
their  admiration,  inspire  their  confidence,  and  kindle  their  enthusiasm  ; 
he  must  be  large  of  heart  and  strong  of  mind ;  a  manly  man,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  is  such  as  readily  to  command  the  respect 
of  his  pupils,  and  whose  character  makes  a  personal  appeal  to  the  best 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  pupil ;  who  must  be  brought  to  realize  that  the 
consciousness  of  freedom  is  attainable  only  thru  the  comprehension 
and  sincere  approval  and  willing  observance  of  the  laws  that  condition  . 
his  life  as  a  rational,  social  being,  and  inhibit  all  unreasonableness  of 
conduct.  The  methods  of  such  an  educator  will  be  hopeful,  sympathetic, 
helpful,  intelligent,  judicious,  discriminating,  faithful,  individual.  Con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  educator  in  the  ultimate  result  of  his  efforts 
will  create  in  the  pupil  the  condition  precedent  to  such  an  end.  Doubt 
of  success  will  paralyze  effort  and  is  quickly  communicated  from  teacher 
to  pupil ;  and  when  both  are  fettered  by  it,  further  progress  is  impossible. 
Between  the  teacher  and  the  taught  there  is  ever  the  strongest  bond  of 
sympathy.  The  needs,  the  aspirations,  the  defects,  the  dormant  but 
awakening  powers,  appeal  with  irresistible  pathos  to  the  teacher,  of  whom 
it  must  be  true,  as  it  was  of  the  Great  Teacher :  "  A  bruised  reed  he  will 
not  break,  the  smoking  flax  he  will  not  quench.''  Without  this  kindling 
sympathy  teaching  is  soulless  and  impotent.  Of  all  pupils  those  in 
secondary  schools  are  most  easily  discouraged,  and  most  quickly  become 
disgusted  with  school  life  unless  it  is  instinct  with  human  interest.  Horace 
Mann's  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  physician  and  the  teacher  in  their 
attitude  toward  patient  and  pupil  is  most  suggestive.  Not  they  that  are 
whole,  but  they  that  are  sick,  have  need  of  a  physician.  For  the  physi.cian 
to  complain  that  his  patient  is  sick  and  needs  his  utmost  skill  is  not  more 
unreasonable  than  for  the  teacher  to  find  fault  with  the  pupil  who  needs 
instruction  and  discipline,  forgetful  that,  were  there  no  need  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  the  teacher's  occupation  would  be  gone.  The  privilege  of 
being  helpful  is  the  chief  attraction  of  the  teacher's  vocation. 

There  is,  however,  need  of  information,  if  the  teacher  is  to  be  truly 
helpful.  A  knowledge  of  symptoms  and  of  the  various  conditions  indi- 
cated, acquaintance  with  remedies  available,  and  familiarity  with  methods 
of  treatment  are  essential.  These  are  the  general  equipment  of  the 
educator,  but  for  the  production  of  the  desired  effect  there  must  be 
discrimination  of  the  special  conditions  and  a  judicious  use  of  means  at 
command.  The  adaptation  of  method  to  the  individuality  of  pupils,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  is  not  a  new  discovery,  but  the  practice  of  all 
successful  teachers.  The  indolent,  the  indifferent,  the  ignorant  teacher, 
the  hireling,  doubtless  has  treated  the  pupils  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
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to  be  in  his  charge  as  tho  they  were  all  alike,  but  the  educator  has 
never  lost  sight  of  the  personality,  the  individuality,  of  his  pupils.  In 
the  pupils  of  secondary  schools  the  differentiation  of  character  is  even 
more  marked  than  in  younger  pupils,  and  the  sense  of  maturity  more 
conscious,  and  the  need  of  individual  treatment  more  insistent  and  impera- 
tive. This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  to  cease  to  be  an  educator 
and  become  a  chairman  or  a  chaperon.  It  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to 
turn  over  the  direction  of  affairs  to  those  whose  judgment  he  is  to  form 
and  mold.  It  does  imply  that  the  educator  must  be  a  student  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  special  pupils  in  his  charge,  that  he  may  adapt  his  art 
to  the  particular  subject  treated. 

Teachers  of  secondary  schools,  the  requirements  are  exacting;  the 
work  demands  the  noblest  native  endowments,  supplemented  by  the 
broadest  preparation,  the  profoundest  study,  the  deepest  devotion.  But 
we  labor  for  an  ample  reward,  the  great  result  to  be  achieved,  the  per- 
fecting of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  lives  of  our  pupils. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  TODAY 
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[an  abstract] 

Socrates,  the  greatest  of  teachers  and  of  disputants,  apparently  felt  that 
the  chief  end  of  his  elenchus  was  attained  if  he  arrived  at  a  definition. 
The  definition  he  sought  and  toward  which  he  remorselessly  drove  his 
interlocutor  was  not  one  that  merely  satisfied  preconceived  opinion ;  it 
must  be  one  that,  subjected  to  the  severest  examination,  no  available 
argument  could  successfully  assail.  No  readier  method  suggests  itself  of 
determining  the  true  function  of  the  high  school  than  that  of  examining 
some  of  the  current  definitions  of  that  institution.  The  analysis  necessary 
to  this  process  may  at  least  bring  into  view  some  of  the  material  upon 
which  ultimately  a  true  definition  will  be  based. 

Of  the  more  or  less  vague  definitions  of  the  public  high  school  that  pass 
current  in  the  thought  of  the  people  is  the  one  that  it  is  successor  to  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  of  the  old  academy  of  New  England  and 
the  middle  states.  It  would  be  historically  gratifying  if  the  old  academy 
could,  phoenix-like,  live  again  in  the  modern  high  school.  Nor  is  there 
anything  very  harmful  in  this  definition,  illusory  tho  it  be,  if  there  is  not 
at  the  same  time  an  implication  of  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
high  school  to  perform  chiefly,  or  at  all,  the  particular  work  of  the  pro- 
totype. 

Primarily  designed  to  put  young  men  in  training  for  the  ministry,  the 
law,  or  at  any  rate  for  college,  the  scheme  of  the  New  England  academy 
was  naturally  to  a  preponderating  degree  classical.     With  perfect  loyalty 
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to  its  traditions,  it  was  slow  to  welcome  new  subjects,  was  itself  without 
initiative,  and  clung  to  as  narrow  a  program  as  the  demands  of  the  col- 
leges permitted.  Of  somewhat  the  same  character  were  the  private  schools 
of  the  western  cities  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  That  these  private 
academies  were  forced  to  yield  their  ground  to  some  extent  to  the  public 
high  school,  that  later  made  its  appearance  as  an  advance  of  the  public- 
school  system  into  the  domain  of  secondary  education,  was  due  to  the 
rapid  and  peculiar  development  of  this  new  factor  in  education. 

Was  the  high  school  to  be  practically  the  old  New  England  academy, 
differing  chiefly  in  the. fact  that  its  tuition  was  free  of  cost  to  all  children 
of  citizens  ?  When  the  public  occasionally  grew  skeptical  regarding  the 
real  benefit  of  the  schools  to  any  very  large  number  of  children,  and 
demanded  the  introduction  of  so-called  practical  branches,  there  was  a 
temporary  yielding  to  the  demand.  Subjects  of  study  that  had  become 
factors  in  modern  civilization  within  the  memory  oi  living  men  were 
introduced,  tho  reluctantly.  When  the  partially  elective  system  was 
introduced,  the  high  school  ceased  to  be  the  old  academy  of  single  but 
narrow  aim.  For  good  or  for  ill,  it  became  a  profoundly  different  insti- 
tution. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  habit  of  speakers  addressing  assemblies  of 
school-teachers  to  refer  to  high  schools  as  the  "  people's  colleges."  For 
two  reasons  this  definition  appears  to  be  unsound.  At  least  the  general 
aim  of  the  college  is  the  pursuit  of  learning  for  learning's  sake,  with  no 
utilitarian  purpose  that  cannot  be  accomplished  without  sacrifice  of  the 
broad  nurture  of  the  intellect.  Universities  supported  at  state  or  munici- 
pal expense  maybe  maintained  for  this  purpose;  the  high  schools  are 
not,  except  as  they  incidentally  furnish  the  foundation  for  advanced 
study. 

The  pupils  of  the  high  school  are  neither  old  enough  nor  intellectually 
sufficiently  trained  to  do  what  all  will  agree  is  true  college  work.  The 
best  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology  would  now  receive  a  man  or 
woman  without  a  college  training,  or  its  equivalent,  only  upon  evidence 
of  extraordinary  fitness  to  profit  by  their  courses ;  and  the  day  will  come, 
if  present  tendencies  continue,  when  a  professional  school  with  lower 
entrance  requirement  will  be  outclassed.  It  would  be  an  injury  both  to 
the  high  school,  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  to  the  college,  if  the  people 
should  regard  their  high  schools  as  colleges. 

Again,  the  high  school,  from  another  and  more  comprehensive  point 
of  view,  has  been  considered  the  connecting  link  between  the  primary 
school  and  the  university  in  a  grand  system  of  education  offering  to  every 
boy  and  girl  of  this  free  land,  at  public  expense,  the  completest  education 
which  he  is  capable  of  receiving.  The  only  objection  to  this  definition 
of  the  high  school  is  that  it  disregards  certain  facts.  In  1889-90  the  per 
cent,  of  public  high-school  students  preparing  for  college  was  14.44,  and 
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in  1898-99  only  11.5.  In  other  words,  relatively  more  students  are  now 
found  in  our  high  schools  with  the  purpose  of  going  to  work  at  the  end 
of  their  course  or  sooner.  Those  who  would  make  the  connecting-link 
idea  paramount  in  the  fashioning  of  the  high-school  program  should  give 
this  condition  due  thought. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  high  school  should  be  in  a  real 
and  practical  sense  distinctively  a  preparatory  school  for  men  and  women 
who  are  to  enter  at  once  into  the  industrial  life  of  the  community.  The 
alarmingly  small  proportion  of  boys  in  some  high  schools,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  girls,  is  adduced  as  testimony  tending  to  show  that 
parents  wishing  to  start  their  sons  promptly  in  practical  life  either  set 
them  at  work  prematurely  or  send  them  to  schools  which,  if  inferior  in 
certain  regards,  still  offer  a  definite  training  for  some  paid  social  service. 

There  fs  another  and  very  serious  aspect  of  this  question.  While  our 
communities  were  rapidly  growing  and  developing,  there  was  an  ever- 
ready  popular  assent  to  enterprises  at  public  cost.  The  process  of  a  vast 
host  of  civilized  people  settling  themselves  in  a  new  land  has  been  hugely 
expensive,  and  the  high  rate  of  taxation,  bordering  perhaps  on  thirty 
dollars  to  the  thousand,  is  becoming  a  disturbing  element  in  politics. 
Naturally  the  levy  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  which,  at  a  ven- 
ture, may  be  called  a  seventh  of  the  whole,  suggests  itself  for  curtailment. 
The  high  schools,  being  in  a  certain  sense  select  schools,  apparently  of 
benefit  to  only  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  school  age,  offer  an  obvious 
point  of  attack.  Put  upon  the  defensive,  high  schools  in  these  commu- 
nities must  make  good  the  title  to  existence  of  each  of  their  departments 
by  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  The  result  will  be  simply 
that  the  schools  will  be  reorganized  so  that  a  large  portion  of  their  func- 
tion will  be  giving  their  students  training  adapted  to  prepare  them  for 
ready  entrance  into  the  communal  life,  while  a  margin  will  still  continue 
sacred  to  the  intellectual  treasures  of  the  race.  The  schools  will  have 
won  in  the  contest  if,  whatever  the  change  in  the  material  of  their  courses, 
they  teach  whatever  they  do  teach  in  a  broad  spirit,  with  devotion  to 
underlying  truth  and  a  resolute  rejection  of  mere  surface  work. 

Signs  of  this  new  development — or  perhaps  it  might  better  be  called 
this  alteration — of  the  public  high-school  scheme  are  all  about  us.  The 
entering  wedge  may  have  been  the  division  of  the  course  into  two  courses. 
Then  followed  a  liberal  application  of  the  principle  of  election  of  studies. 

So  far,  there  has  not  been  of  necessity  any  change  in  the  studies 
offered.  The  pupil  could  avoid  subjects  not  entering  his  individual 
scheme,  but  his  choice  was  still  confined  to  subjects  not  at  all  or  but 
slightly  connected  with  hand-  and  eye-training,  and  quite  as  far  away  from 
immediate  application  to  the  doing  and  making  activities  of  modern  life. 
From  this  stage  the  development  has  been  slow.  It  might  a  priori  be 
inferred  that  changes  of  material  and  method  would  be  frequent.     Too 
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rapid  change  and  insufficient  consideration  might  well  be  feared.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ordinary  American  school  board  is  found  to  be  in  an  atti- 
tude of  suspicion,  if  not  of  actual  hostility,  with  reference  to  making 
important  changes,  especially  such  as  involve  new  ideas  or  the  application 
of  well-known  educational  means  for  the  first  time  in  any  particular 
place. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  introduce  shop-work  into  the  secondary- 
school  system,  objection  was  made  on  two  grounds.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  time  allowances  of  the  existing  branches  was  hardly  adequate ; 
that  to  put  anything  more  into  the  course  without  removing  something 
already  there  meant  less  thoro  work  in  everything,  and  there  was  already 
complaint  on  that  score ;  that  what  was  really  needed  was  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  studies  already  in  the  course,  and  greater  thoroness ;  that 
there  was  now  too  much  of  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  of  many  sub- 
jects, where  there  should  be  thoro  mastering  of  a  few.  The  other  objection 
seems  to  have  rested  upon  the  notion  that  there  was  something  intrinsi- 
cally less  educative  in  handwork,  and  that  to  give  it  equal  place  with  the 
old  humanities,  and  even  with  the  modern  sciences,  involved  a  lowering 
of  standard,  a  downward  step  in  education,  and  an  unworthy  concession 
to  the  commercializing  tendency  of  the  age. 

That  we  best  learn  to  do  by  doing  will  be  accepted  as  a  truism  by  all 
here  today.  That  man  will  reach  his  highest  development  who  has  had 
opportunity  to  employ  his  natural  talents  to  produce,  after  gradual 
improvement,  the  best "^  he  is  capable  of  producing.  Certainly  the  hand 
can  do  nothing  without  the  aid  of  the  brain,  and  the  craftsman  talent,  if 
I  may  call  it  such,  may  be  the  pivotal  talent  in  the  individual,  around 
which  his  other  talents  must  revolve  if  the  result  is  to  be  lastingly  efficient. 
The  idea  that  manual  training,  as  understood  and  offered  today,  involves 
anything  ignoble  is  nonsensical.  A  great  loss  to  countless  boys  and  girls 
has  resulted  from  its  tardy  introduction.  Its  relegation  to  separate 
schools  is  perhaps  only  a  temporary  stage  in  the  process  of  general  intro- 
duction. 

There  is  another  class  of  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  high  schools,  viewed  as  schools  for  all  the  people,  that  is  but 
just  now  receiving  serious  attention.  About  us  there  has  grown  up  a 
vast  structure  of  industry,  of  making  and  exchanging  things,  which  exerts 
a  vital  influence  upon  every  one  of  us.  Today  the  man  must  learn  to  be 
good  in  the  midst  of  affairs,  to  be  sufficiently  public-spirited  to  interest 
himself  earnestly  in  politics,  to  be  wise  and  generous  in  his  business. 
Chemistry  and  physics  as  applied  to  manufacturing,  the  machinery  of 
government,  business  management,  and  the  methods  of  banking  and 
exchange  correlate  much  in  modern  life.  It  is  possible  to  construct  text- 
books and  to  teach  these  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  studying 
them  would  derive  anything  but  theoretical  knowledge.     But  those  who 
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contend  that  the  function  of  the  high  school  is  primarily  to  prepare 
youth  for  immediate  social  service  boldly  assert  that  applied  chemistry 
and  physics  should  be  taught  with  constant  reference  to  the  student's 
entering  the  commercial  laboratory  and  the  shop  ;  civics,  with  a  view  to 
his  knowing  the  practical  working  of  the  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ment ;  business  matters,  as  actually  employed  in  the  business  establish- 
ments of  the  community,  with  the  practical  adjuncts  of  stenography  and 
typewriting.  The  movement  to  include  these  subjects  grows  apace  even 
where  no  beginning  has  thus  far  been  made. 

Concerning  chemistry,  physics,  and  civics  it  is  not  necessary  for  this 
paper  to  enter  into  details,  but  a  reason  should  perhaps  be  given  why 
the  present  state  of  business  training  in  the  high  school  is  believed  to  be 
encouraging.  The  high  school,  the  people's  school  for  youths  between 
the  ages  of  approximately  fourteen  and  eighteen,  ought,  it  would  seem, 
to  give  as  useful  a  preparation  as  the  ''  business  college  "  and  the  corre- 
spondence school.  The  material  for  a  suitable  high-school  business 
course  is  now  shaping  itself. 

In  response  to  a  series  of  questions,  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  of 
the  school  of  commerce  of  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
states  that  he  regards  ''a  business  course  liberally  conceived  and  wisely 
inaugurated  as  a  legitimate  part  of  secondary  education,  and  deserving 
to  rank  with  manual  training  or  the  classics.  Its  establishment  is  indis- 
pensable if  secondary  education  is  for  the  whole  community." 

Thus  the  high  school  will  not  only  send  into  the  business  world  boys 
and  girls  equipped  for  work,  but  will  send  on  to  the  university  or  school 
of  technology  such  as  develop  ambition  to  become  masters  and  leaders. 
The  technical  schools  will  perform  like  service  for  those  who  prefer  a 
more  distinctly  technical  preparation  for  immediate  work  or  for  advanced 
study. 

Doubtless  the  general  character  of  the  high  school  will  be  altered  by 
its  entrance  upon  the  field  of  practical  training,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  traditional  material  of  the  curriculum  will  not  be  abandoned,  and 
that  the  school  will  never  become  a  trade  school.  It  would  be  a  sad  day 
for  education  and  for  the  race  upon  which  opportunity  should  cease  for 
the  study  of  the  ancient  literatures  by  those  eager  and  qualified,  with  all 
the  helps  which  modern  erudition  and  research  afford.  Whole  spheres 
of  aesthetic  enjoyment  rest  upon  the  canons  of  art  which  we  inherit  from 
the  ancients.  We  have  in  them  a  precious  heritage  which  we  will  not  throw 
away.  It  is  as  important  that  the  few  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
classics  and  keep  alive  for  us  the  sacred  fire  of  pure  taste,  as  it  is  that 
the  many  should  be  fitted  for  some  active  labor.  The  strange  increase 
in  the  number  of  high-school  students  studying  Latin  (34.90  per  cent,  in 
1889-90  and  50.39  per  cent,  in  1898-99)  will  cease  as  the  business  courses 
absorb  more  pupils,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  certain  proportion  will 
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always  continue  to  study  that  language.  Greek,  with  its  very  moderate 
number  of  students,  need  not  perish  as  a  high-school  study,  nor  will  it 
perish  as  long  as  Greek  scholars  are  found  in  our  corps  of  teachers. 
Those  who  are  to  be  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  journalists 
will  often  find  Latin  and  Greek  within  their  scheme  of  work. 

The  course  of  the  high  school,  having  for  its  aim  simply  the  education 
of  all  youth  coming  to  it,  must  be  elastic.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be 
certain  studies  which  will  be  selected  as  of  such  general  value  as  to  be 
required  of  all  pupils  ;  the  universities  will  aid  the  schools  in  determining 
these.  All  other  studies  than  these  "constants**  will  be  elective  in  the 
sense  that  combinations  will  be  made  of  them  to  constitute  a  variety  of 
courses,  each  with  its  definite  purpose.  Provided  that  the  choice  is  care- 
fully supervised  and  that  all  work  done  is  thoro,  systematic,  and  properly 
tested,  the  element  of  discipline  of  mind  and  character  will  not  be  want- 
ing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  moral  function  of 
the  high  school.  The  core  of  sound  learning,  of  correct  manners,  and  of 
right  living  that  vitalizes  every  true  educational  institution  is  as  carefully 
preserved  in  the  high  school  today  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  teaching  force  of  the  public  high  schools,  30,489  in  number, 
and  guiding  a  host  of  630,000 '  boys  and  girls,  is  improving  in  scholarship 
and  pedagogical  skill,  and  is  maintaining  its  character.  The  excellent 
moral  influence  of  the  high  school  is  recognized  in  every  community  in 
which  such  a  school  is  found.  Just  criticism  on  this  score  has  yet  to  be 
uttered,  and  the  teachers  jealously  guard  their  reputation  for  loving  care 
of  the  personal  interest  of  even  their  least  promising  pupils. 

The  institutions  of  higher  education  do  not  intend  closing  their 
doors,  tho  they  may  properly  deny  their  degrees,  to  any  who  have  the 
groundwork  for  advanced  study  laid  in  any  manner  requiring  strenuous 
employment  of  th6  intellect.  The  ascending  path  of  education,  made 
broader  and  better  adapted  to  the  feet  of  those  who  must  travel  at  the 
gait  which  nature  made  theirs,  will  at  no  point  be  closed  to  any  that 
possess  capacity  and  energy  of  any  kind.  But  at  frequent  intervals  there 
will  be  ready  and  honorable  egress  to  the  table-lands  of  productive  toil. 
We  shall  cease  to  create  a  disappointed  class.  No  one  will  be  compelled 
to  struggle  in  some  fashion  to  the  top  or  consider  himself  an  educational 
failure.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  practical  forcing  of  a  man  or  woman 
to  continue  the  preparatory  work  of  life,  when  the  zest  for  learning  is 
lacking  and  the  longing  for  active  work  strong,  often  results  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  profession  as  a  pis  aller,  and  a  lifelong  attempt  to  fit  a  round 
peg  into  a  square  hole. 

The  high  school  will  not  become  a  trade  school,  teaching  merely  some 
one  handicraft,  nor  will  it  occupy  the  place  of  the  technical  school,  which 
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offers  special  training  for  the  naturally  inventive  in  matters  of  mechanic 
art ;  but  it  will  prepare  for  active  life  at  various  points.  It  will  not  by  any 
means  abandon  its  office  of  layer  of  the  foundation  for  advanced  work  in 
the  subjects  that  come  within  its  scope  and  for  a  general  advance  into  a 
higher  sphere  of  intellectual  effort. 


DISCUSSION 


Stratton  D.  Brooks,  high-school  visitor,  University  of  Illinois. — "When  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary " —  with  such  words  did  our  forefathers 
declare  themselves  free  and  equal.  Now  when  I  read,  ^* Resolved^  That  we  recommend 
that  any  piece  of  work  comprehended  within  the  studies  included  in  this  report  that  has 
covered  at  least  a  year  of  four  periods  a  week,  in  a  well-equipped  secondary  school 
under  competent  instruction,  should  be  considered  worthy  to  count  toward  admission  to 
college,"  I  feel  that  I  am  reading  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  American  high- 
school  system.  It  is  a  declaration  which  shadows  forth  the  functions  of  the  high  school 
in  new  terms,  and  because  of  which  we  shall  build  up  a  better,  stronger,  more  efficient 
system.  It  indicates  that  the  academy  idea  and  academy  influence  are  disappearing,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  subjects  as  preparation  for  life  or 
preparation  for  college.  It  has  been  believed  that  preparation  for  life  demanded  less 
than  preparation  for  college.  Subjects  which  were  more  easily  mastered  or  more  poorly 
taught  than  the  traditional  college  subjects  have  been  accepted  as  adequate  preparation 
for  life.  This  resolution  does  not  mean  the  lowering  of  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  It  indicates  rather  a  belief  that  the  non-college  admission  subjects  have  made 
such  progress  in  organization  of  material  and  methods  of  presentation  that  they  may 
safely  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  traditional  subjects.  It  recognizes  that  the  problem 
of  life  and  a  living  demands  as  close  application  and  as  much  thought-power  as  does  the 
securing  of  a  college  diploma.  There  will  soon  be  no  need  to  separate  the  student  body 
into  divisions  to  which  different  intellectual  pabulum  must  be  administered,  but  for  all 
there  will  be  one  object  or  set  of  objects,  the  means  only  varying  with  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  pupils. 

What  are  these  aims  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  business  of  every  man  to  earn  a 
living.  Life  and  the  means  to  sustain  it  are  the  primary  aims  of  living  creatures.  The 
men  who  cannot  earn  a  living  may  by  public  or  private  charity  be  allowed  to  exist,  but 
they  are  always  debtors  to  civilization ;  hindrances,  not  helps ;  clogs  on  the  wheels  of 
progress,  which  may  be  endured,  if  not  too  numerous.  Every  man  should  have  a  vocation 
which  will  support  himself  and  family,  and  the  school  may,  therefore,  have 

A.      VOCATIONAL  AIMS 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  school  shall  devote  itself  to  the  so-called  practical 
subjects,  or  shall  attempt  by  short-cut  methods  to  mal^e  callow  youths  into  experienced 
business-men.  The  school  is  supported  by  public  tax,  and  it  must  deal  impartially  by  all 
who  contribute  to  its  support.  From  the  many  things  which  it  may  teach  it  should 
select  those  which  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  all.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  public 
high  school  to  train  specialists  in  any  line,  but  to  teach  such  things  as  may  find  applica- 
tion in  almost  any  vocation.  What  vocational  aims  may  the  high  schools  properiy 
have  ? 

I.  Directly  practical, — There  can  be  no  distinct  line  of  division,  bat  here  would  lie 
all  those  facts  and  processes  which  can  be  transferred  directly  to  the  business  of  life — 
the  elementary  part  of  mathematics,  a  portion  of  the  bookkeeping  work,  and  drill  in 
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language.  This  last  should  include,  if  need  be,  improvement  in  reading,  in  spelling,  and 
in  writing,  but  especially  ability  and  facility  in  accurate  and  concise  self-expression,  both 
oral  and  written.  As  by  self-expression  the  self  is  built  up,  the  soul  enlarged,  we  here 
touch  also  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  aims  of  school  work ;  and  as  self-expression  demands 
ideas  and  reasoning  ability,  the  effort  to  be  practical  brings  with  it  a  supply  of  facts  and 
training  in  logic. 

2.  ConventUmaL — There  are  some  things  worth  knowing  because  the  world  knows 
them.  The  men  and  women  with  whom  we  meet,  and  with  whom  we  must  work,  know 
things  and  say  things  and  do  things  which  may  have  but  small  bearing  on  practical 
life,  but  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  these  conventionalities  finds  himself  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  various  circles  of  life  have  different  sets  of  conventionalities.  The  mispro- 
nunciation of  words  or  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  Shakespeare  might  not  affect  a  day 
laborer,  but  there  are  circles  to  whose  inmost  shrine  such  a  sinner  may  not  come. 
Because  we  do  not  know  in  what  circles  our  pupils  may  fall,  we  must  teach  to  all  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  conventional  world  knowledge. 

3.  Disciplinary, —  (a)  After  all,  the  best  vocational  aid  which  the  high  school  gives  lies 
in  the  realm  of  work  not  called  practical,  in  those  things  by  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
think.  The  ability  to  think  accurately  and  correctly,  to  determine  the  given  conditions, 
to  draw  the  correct  conclusions,  to  state  them  concisely,  and  to  use  them  effectively — 
this  is  the  essentially  practical  thing.  Language,  science,  mathematics,  history  may,  and 
do  in  this  sense,  become  essentially  practical.  The  boy  who  once  told  me  that  he  was 
studying  Caesar  in  order  to  become  a  better  blacksmith  than  his  father  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  the  high  school  than  many  teachers  I  have  heard.  With  this 
understanding,  there  is  no  distinction  between  those  who  are  preparing  for  college  and 
those  who  are  not.  They  may,  from  choice,  be  found  pursuing  different  subjects,  but  the 
function  of  the  high  school  is  the  same  for  both  —  to  teach  them  to  think;  and  the 
measure  of  success  will  not  be  the  facts  they  know,  but  the  power  of  original  thought 
they  have  acquired. 

{b)  There  is  still  another  task  before  the  high  school  on  its  vocational  side  —  that  of 
teaching  its  pupils  to  work.  This  is  an  age  of  work,  and  the  pupils  should  come  forth 
with  an  understanding  of  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  daily  labor.  Accuracy,  rapidity, 
neatness,  and  completeness  are  practical  things,  and  may  be  taught  in  any  subject.  The 
boy  who  has  learned  these  lessons  from  quantitative  experimental  work  in  physics  may 
become,  and  usually  will  become,  a  better  bookkeeper  than  most  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  passed  the  subject. 

B.      GOVERNMENTAL   AIMS 

Life  and  liberty  are  our  first  desires.  These  necessitate  government.  With  us  the 
power  of  government  is  vested  in  the  people,  and  the  schools  may  justly  have  aims  loolf> 
ing  toward  the  perfection,  perpetuity,  and  vitality  of  the  national  life.  What  are  these 
aims? 

1.  To  maintain  equality, —  It  is  one  of  our  beliefs  that  every  boy  shall  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  choose  his  own  vocation  in  life.  The  intelligent  choice  of  a  vocation 
demands  a  broader  knowledge  and  a  better  understanding  than  is  furnished  by  a  course 
ending  with  the  elementary  school.  Most  high-school  pupils  do  not  have  definite  selec- 
tions of  vocations  made,  and  those  who  have  seldom  follow  those  selected.  They  are  in 
an  age  of  changing  interests,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  high  school  to  direct,  suggest, 
control,  and  in  the  end  leave  the  pupil  with  a  general  intelligent  interest  in  the  varied 
activities  of  life ;  to  lead  him  as  far  as  possible  to  an  understanding  of  the  conditions 
ander  which  he  lives,  and  to  enable  him  to  choose  more  wisely  the  work  which  he  shall 
do  and  for  which  he  is  suited.  The  high  school  must  stand  ready  to  help  any  boy,  no 
matter  what  his  station  in  life  may  be,  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  and  thus  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  governed  and  a  governing  class. 
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2.  75?  promote  good  citizenship, — (a)  By  increasing  intelligence :  To  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  either  as  a  voter  or  an  officer  demands  ability  to  think.  Intel- 
ligence is  the  protection  of  democracy  against  the  demagog.  While  an  elementary 
education  may  suffice  for  the  mass  of  voters,  a  democracy  always  needs  men  of  higher 
powers  and  greater  ability.  Many  such  men  have  been  found  in  the  past  who  could 
claim  no  college  for  their  alma  mater,  but  for  the  future  we  are  looking  more  and  more 
to  the  college-bred  men  for  our  leaders.  While  we  are  prone  to  say  that  we  must  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  while  the  pupils  not  going  to  college  are 
numerically  more  important,  yet  we  must  remember  that  it  is  no  less  important  that  the 
high  school  should  set  before  some  now  unpromising  lad  that  task  which  shall  challenge 
his  powers,  lead  him  to  discover  himself,  and  bring  him  out  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his 
race  or  the  protector  of  his  nation.  Not  knowing  who  he  is  or  when  or  where  he  is  to  be 
found,  it  becomes  necessary  for  all  the  high  schools  everywhere  to  teach  all  the  pupils  in 
them  so  that  they  are  best  fitted  to  go  into  life  when  need  be,  and  so  that,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may,  if  they  choose,  go  on  with  a  college  course.  Nor  is  this  impossible.  We 
are  now  in  a  transition  period.  Some  mechanical  difficulties  present  themselves,  but 
these  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  promul- 
gated. We  are  now  in  the  period  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  the  time  of  the 
constitution  is  not  far  distant. 

(b)  By  character  building  :  An  educated  rascal  is  a  greater  menace  to  the  community 
than  an  ignorant  one.  Our  education  should  do  all  that  it  can  toward  the  building  of 
character.  This  is  done  by  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  sides  of  school  subjects.  Sometimes 
these  may  be  affected  almost  directly,  as  in  art  and  music,  but  for  the  most  part  they  come 
about  quite  indirectly  from  the  daily  contact  with  various  subjects  and  from  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teaching  force. 

C.      LIFE   AIMS 

After  all,  the  first  object  is  to  live,  and  this  includes  much  more  than  the  earning  of 
a  living.  Life  is  more  than  buying  and  selling  and  toiling  and  planning,  and  we  hear 
much  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  our  pupils  to  live  the  best  life.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that,  when  we  have  done  all  of  the  things  here  set  forth,  this  is  the  result,  and  the 
high  school  has  performed  its  full  function. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CONFERENCE 

LEADER  —  JAMES   H.   HARRIS,   PRINCIPAL  OF   MILITARY   ACADEMY, 

ORCHARD   LAKE,   MICH. 

[synopsis  or  iktroductorv  sbmarks  by  ths  lkadbb] 

A  retrospect  of  the  course  in  English  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  reveals  a 
progress  that  is  as  revolutionary  as  it  is  encouraging.  'Tis  a  far  throw  from  the  narrow, 
scanty,  circumscribed  character  of  the  work  in  English  as  it  existed  ten  years  ago  in  our 
secondary  schools,  to  the  broad,  rich,  generous,  and  vitalizing  curriculum  which  we  see 
today.  Its  growth  has  been  essentially  organic,  and  has  followed  with  striking  and 
scrupulous  fidelity  the  general  laws  of  organic  development.  From  a  state  of  almost  pure 
potentiality  we  have  seen  it  emerge  into  a  separate  and  distinctive  entity,  gradually  but 
steadily  dissociating  itself  from  the  other  subjects,  and  slowly  but  irresistibly  gaining 
recognition  for  itself  and  for  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  studies. 

The  evidences  of  an  undeniable  growth  in  both  the  social  and  educational  interest  in 
the  subject  of  English  are  found :   (i)  in  the  enlarged  amount  of  work  required  of 
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papils ;  (2)  in  the  improved  and  more  scientific  character  of  the  teaching ;  (3)  in  the 
increased  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject ;  (4)  in  the  evolution  of  a  distinct  class 
in  the  educational  world  whose  work  is  the  performance  of  this  function  ;  (5)  in  the  large 
number  of  text-books  constantly  appearing ;  (6)  in  current  literature  on  the  subject. 

The  ground  for  this  extraordinary  interest  and  activity  in  this  subject  lies  in  two 
causes :  first,  a  djrnamic  appreciation  of  the  cultural  and  disciplinary  possibilities  of  a 
study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  ;  and,  second,  a  lively  sense  of  the  value 
of  our  native  tongue  as  an  instrument  of  social  communication.  Cultivation  of  the  art 
of  expression  as  a  social  obligation  and  as  a  phase  of  the  law  of  economy  has  but 
recently  appealed  to  us,  but  in  these,  philosophically  speaking,  lies  the  impelling  cause  of 
the  interest  and  progress  in  English. 

The  present  status  of  the  English  problem  is  distinctly  encouraging.    On  the  main 
principles  of  our  work — its  character  and  aim  —  we  are  in  substantial  unanimity.    Such 
differences  as  exist  are  exclusively  upon  matters  of  detail,  and  are  the  problems  which 
logically  grow  out  of  progress.     They  will  adjust  themselves  to  social  needs. 


DISCUSSION 


The  discussion  took  the  form  almost  exclusively  of  a  consideration  of  the  importance 

of  reading  in  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  literature.    It  was  opened  by  Miss 

.Aldrich,  of  Cincinnati,  who  earnestly  advocated  increased  attention  to  the  art  of  reading, 

CDr  elocution,  in  its  best  sense.    The  discussion  was  resumed  by  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  the 

VJniversity  of  Michigan;  Reuben. Post  Halleck,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  Miss  Lucia  Stickney, 

of  Cleveland,  and  others,  all  of  whom,  while  deprecating  any  efforts  toward  artificial  elo- 

crutionary  effect,  were  insistent  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  art  of  reading. 

Mr.  p.  M.  Buck,  teacher  of  English,  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  presented  a  state- 

xnent  of  the  plan  pursued  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School  to  give  the  pupils  a  first-hand 

acquaintance  with  English  authors,  American  and  British,  whose  place  in  literature  is 

assured.     In  brief,  the  pupils  of  each  half-year  are  expected  to  read  at  least  one  of  a 

prescribed  list  of  books  of  one  of  the  great  names  in  literature  during  a  term  of  three  or 

four  weeks  set  apart  for  that  particular  author.     In  the  course  of  four  years,  following 

this  plan,  the  pupil  reads,  in  the  order  of  adaptation  to  his  age  and  mental  development, 

one  or  more  of  the  best  works  of  the  thirty  or  forty  greatest  names  in  literature.    The 

works  thus  read  afford  a  theme  for  conversational  exercises,  class  themes,  and  home 

essajTS  by  the  pupils,  and  class-room  lectures  or  talks  by  the  teacher,  who  supplements  the 

observations  of  pupils  and  assigns  to  the  author  his  acknowledged  place  in  literature. 

Thus  the  reading  of  pupils  during  the  high-school  course  is  directed,  and  a  taste  for  the 

best  writing  is  cultivated  that  will  prevent  the  reading  of  inferior  books ;  the  material  for 

thought  and  composition  is  furnished,  and  the  power  of  oral  and  written  expression  is 

developed  by  acquaintance  with  the  best  models  and  by  individual  practice. 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  who, 
in  a  happy  five-minute  talk,  brought  out  the  close  relationship  between  personality  and 
the  art  of  expression,  and  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former. 


LATIN  CONFERENCE 


LEADER  —  F.   P.   MOULTON,   TEACHER   OF   LATIN,   HIGH   SCHOOL,   HARTFORD,  CONN. 

[SYHOPSIS  OF  LBADBR'S  RBMAltKS] 

Free  schools,  from  their  very  nature,  are  the  barometer  of  the  nation's  intellectual 
life.  They  are  not  alone  the  depositories  and  conservators  of  knowledge,  but  they  are 
the  levers  of  progress  and  the  brakes  on  wild  excess. 
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offers  special  training  for  the  naturally  inventive  in  matters  of  mechanic 
art ;  but  it  will  prepare  for  active  life  at  various  points.  It  will  not  by  any 
means  abandon  its  office  of  layer  of  the  foundation  for  advanced  work  in 
the  subjects  that  come  within  its  scope  and  for  a  general  advance  into  a 
higher  sphere  of  intellectual  effort. 


DISCUSSION 


Stratton  D.  Brooks,  high-school  visitor,  University  of  Illinois. — "When  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary " —  with  such  words  did  our  forefathers 
declare  themselves  free  and  equal.  Now  when  I  read,  "Resolved^  That  we  recommend 
that  any  piece  of  work  comprehended  within  the  studies  included  in  this  report  that  has 
covered  at  least  a  year  of  four  periods  a  week,  in  a  well-equipped  secondary  school 
under  competent  instruction,  should  be  considered  worthy  to  count  toward  admission  to 
college,"  I  feel  that  I  am  reading  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  American  high- 
school  system.  It  is  a  declaration  which  shadows  forth  the  functions  of  the  high  school 
in  new  terms,  and  because  of  which  we  shall  build  up  a  better,  stronger,  more  efficient 
system.  It  indicates  that  the  academy  idea  and  academy  influence  are  disappearing,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  subjects  as  preparation  for  life  or 
preparation  for  college.  It  has  been  believed  that  preparation  for  life  demanded  less 
than  preparation  for  college.  Subjects  which  were  more  easily  mastered  or  more  poorly 
taught  than  the  traditional  college  subjects  have  been  accepted  as  adequate  preparation 
for  life.  This  resolution  does  not  mean  the  lowering  of  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  It  indicates  rather  a  belief  that  the  non-college  admission  subjects  have  made 
such  progress  in  organization  of  material  and  methods  of  presentation  that  they  may 
safely  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  traditional  subjects.  It  recognizes  that  the  problem 
of  life  and  a  living  demands  as  close  application  and  as  much  thought-power  as  does  the 
securing  of  a  college  diploma.  There  will  soon  be  no  need  to  separate  the  student  body 
into  divisions  to  which  different  intellectual  pabulum  must  be  administered,  but  for  all 
there  will  be  one  object  or  set  of  objects,  the  means  only  varying  with  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  pupils. 

What  are  these  aims  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  business  of  every  man  to  earn  a 
living.  Life  and  the  means  to  sustain  it  are  the  primary  aims  of  living  creatures.  The 
men  who  cannot  earn  a  living  may  by  public  or  private  charity  be  allowed  to  exist,  but 
they  are  always  debtors  to  civilization ;  hindrances,  not  helps ;  clogs  on  the  wheels  of 
progress,  which  may  be  endured,  if  not  too  numerous.  Every  man  should  have  a  vocation 
which  will  support  himself  and  family,  and  the  school  may,  therefore,  have 

A.      VOCATIONAL  AIMS 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  school  shall  devote  itself  to  the  so-called  practical 
subjects,  or  shall  attempt  by  short-cut  methods  to  mal^e  callow  youths  into  experienced 
business-men.  The  school  is  supported  by  public  tax,  and  it  must  deal  impartially  by  all 
who  contribute  to  its  support.  From  the  many  things  which  it  may  teach  it  should 
select  those  which  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  all.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  public 
high  school  to  train  specialists  in  any  line,  but  to  teach  such  things  as  may  find  applica- 
tion in  almost  any  vocation.  What  vocational  aims  may  the  high  schools  properly 
have  ? 

I.  Directly  practical. — There  can  be  no  distinct  line  of  division,  but  here  would  lie 
all  those  facts  and  processes  which  can  be  transferred  directly  to  the  business  of  life — 
the  elementary  part  of  mathematics,  a  portion  of  the  bookkeeping  work,  and  drill  in 
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language.  This  last  should  include,  if  need  be,  improvement  in  reading,  in  spelling,  and 
in  writing,  but  especially  ability  and  facility  in  accurate  and  concise  self-expression,  both 
oral  and  written.  As  by  self-expression  the  self  is  built  up,  the  soul  enlarged,  we  here 
touch  also  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  aims  of  school  work  ;  and  as  self-expression  demands 
ideas  and  reasoning  ability,  the  effort  to  be  practical  brings  with  it  a  supply  of  facts  and 
training  in  logic. 

2.  ConventumaL — There  are  some  things  worth  knowing  because  the  world  knows 
them.  The  men  and  women  with  whom  we  meet,  and  with  whom  we  must  work,  know 
things  and  say  things  and  do  things  which  may  have  but  small  bearing  on  practical 
life,  but  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  these  conventionalities  finds  himself  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  various  circles  of  life  have  different  sets  of  conventionalities.  The  mispro- 
nunciation of  words  or  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  Shakespeare  might  not  affect  a  day 
laborer,  but  there  are  circles  to  whose  inmost  shrine  such  a  sinner  may  not  come. 
Because  we  do  not  know  in  what  circles  our  pupils  may  fall,  we  must  teach  to  all  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  conventional  world  knowledge. 

3.  Disciplinary, —  (a)  After  all,  the  best  vocational  aid  which  the  high  school  gives  lies 
in  the  reahn  of  work  not  called  practical,  in  those  things  by  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
think.  The  ability  to  think  accurately  and  correctly,  to  determine  the  given  conditions, 
to  draw  the  correct  conclusions,  to  state  them  concisely,  and  to  use  them  effectively — 
this  is  the  essentially  practical  thing.  Language,  science,  mathematics,  history  may,  and 
do  in  this  sense,  become  essentially  practical.  The  boy  who  once  told  me  that  he  was 
studying  Caesar  in  order  to  become  a  better  blacksmith  than  his  father  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  the  high  school  than  many  teachers  I  have  heard.  With  this 
understanding,  there  is  no  distinction  between  those  who  are  preparing  for  college  and 
those  who  are  not.  They  may,  from  choice,  be  found  pursuing  different  subjects,  but  the 
function  of  the  high  school  is  the  same  for  both  —  to  teach  them  to  think ;  and  the 
measure  of  success  will  not  be  the  facts  they  know,  but  the  power  of  original  thought 
they  have  acquired. 

{b)  There  is  still  another  task  before  the  high  school  on  its  vocational  side  —  that  of 
teaching  its  pupils  to  work.  This  is  an  age  of  work,  and  the  pupils  should  come  forth 
with  an  understanding  of  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  daily  labor.  Accuracy,  rapidity, 
neatness,  and  completeness  are  practical  things,  and  may  be  taught  in  any  subject.  The 
boy  who  has  learned  these  lessons  from  quantitative  experimental  work  in  physics  may 
become,  and  usually  will  become,  a  better  bookkeeper  than  most  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  passed  the  subject. 

B.      GOVERNMENTAL   AIMS 

Life  and  liberty  are  our  first  desires.  These  necessitate  government.  With  us  the 
power  of  government  is  vested  in  the  people,  and  the  schools  may  justly  have  aims  lool^ 
ing  toward  the  perfection,  perpetuity,  and  vitality  of  the  national  life.  What  are  these 
aims? 

L.  To  maintain  equality, —  It  is  one  of  our  beliefs  that  every  boy  shall  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  choose  his  own  vocation  in  life.  The  intelligent  choice  of  a  vocation 
demands  a  broader  knowledge  and  a  better  understanding  than  is  furnished  by  a  course 
ending  with  the  elementary  school.  Most  high-school  pupils  do  not  have  definite  selec- 
tions of  vocations  made,  and  those  who  have  seldom  follow  those  selected.  They  are  in 
an  age  of  changing  interests,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  high  school  to  direct,  suggest, 
control,  and  in  the  end  leave  the  pupil  with  a  general  intelligent  interest  in  the  varied 
activities  of  life ;  to  lead  him  as  far  as  possible  to  an  understanding  of  the  conditions 
ander  which  he  lives,  and  to  enable  him  to  choose  more  wisely  the  work  which  he  shall 
do  and  for  which  he  is  suited.  The  high  school  must  stand  ready  to  help  any  boy,  no 
matter  what  his  station  in  life  may  be,  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  and  thus  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  governed  and  a  governing  class. 
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offers  special  training  for  the  naturally  inventive  in  matters  of  mechanic 
art ;  but  it  will  prepare  for  active  life  at  various  points.  It  will  not  by  any 
means  abandon  its  office  of  layer  of  the  foundation  for  advanced  work  in 
the  subjects  that  come  within  its  scope  and  for  a  general  advance  into  a 
higher  sphere  of  intellectual  effort. 


DISCUSSION 


Stratton  D.  Brooks,  high-school  visitor,  University  of  Illinois. — "When  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary" — with  such  words  did  our  forefathers 
declare  themselves  free  and  equal.  Now  when  I  read,  ** Resolved,  That  we  recommend 
that  any  piece  of  work  comprehended  within  the  studies  included  in  this  report  that  has 
covered  at  least  a  year  of  four  periods  a  week,  in  a  well-equipped  secondary  school 
under  competent  instruction,  should  be  considered  worthy  to  count  toward  admission  to 
college,"  I  feel  that  I  am  reading  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  American  high- 
school  system.  It  is  a  declaration  which  shadows  forth  the  functions  of  the  high  school 
in  new  terms,  and  because  of  which  we  shall  build  up  a  better,  stronger,  more  efficient 
system.  It  indicates  that  the  academy  idea  and  academy  influence  are  disappearing,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  subjects  as  preparation  for  life  or 
preparation  for  college.  It  has  been  believed  that  preparation  for  life  demanded  less 
than  preparation  for  college.  Subjects  which  were  more  easily  mastered  or  more  poorly 
taught  than  the  traditional  college  subjects  have  been  accepted  as  adequate  preparation 
for  life.  This  resolution  does  not  mean  the  lowering  of  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  It  indicates  rather  a  belief  that  the  non-college  admission  subjects  have  made 
such  progress  in  organization  of  material  and  methods  of  presentation  that  they  may 
safely  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  traditional  subjects.  It  recognizes  that  the  problem 
of  life  and  a  living  demands  as  close  application  and  as  much  thought-power  as  does  the 
securing  of  a  college  diploma.  There  will  soon  be  no  need  to  separate  the  student  body 
into  divisions  to  which  different  intellectual  pabulum  must  be  administered,  but  for  all 
there  will  be  one  object  or  set  of  objects,  the  means  only  varying  with  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  pupils. 

What  are  these  aims  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  business  of  every  man  to  earn  a 
living.  Life  and  the  means  to  sustain  it  are  the  primary  aims  of  living  creatures.  The 
men  who  cannot  earn  a  living  may  by  public  or  private  charity  be  allowed  to  exist,  but 
they  are  always  debtors  to  civilization ;  hindrances,  not  helps ;  clogs  on  the  wheels  of 
progress,  which  may  be  endured,  if  not  too  numerous.  Every  man  should  have  a  vocation 
which  will  support  himself  and  family,  and  the  school  may,  therefore,  have 

A.      VOCATIONAL  AIMS 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  school  shall  devote  itself  to  the  so-called  practical 
subjects,  or  shall  attempt  by  short-cut  methods  to  mal^e  callow  youths  into  experienced 
business-men.  The  school  is  supported  by  public  tax,  and  it  must  deal  impartially  by  all 
who  contribute  to  its  support.  From  the  many  things  which  it  may  teach  it  should 
select  those  which  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  all.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  public 
high  school  to  train  specialists  in  any  line,  but  to  teach  such  things  as  may  find  applica- 
tion in  almost  any  vocation.  What  vocational  aims  may  the  high  schools  properly 
have  ? 

I.  Directly  practical. — There  can  be  no  distinct  line  of  division,  but  here  would  lie 
all  those  facts  and  processes  which  can  be  transferred  directly  to  the  business  of  life — 
the  elementary  part  of  mathematics,  a  portion  of  the  bookkeeping  work,  and  drill  in 
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language.  This  last  should  include,  if  need  be,  improvement  in  reading,  in  spelling,  and 
in  writing,  but  especially  ability  and  facility  in  accurate  and  concise  self-expression,  both 
oral  and  written.  As  by  self-expression  the  self  is  built  up,  the  soul  enlarged,  we  here 
touch  also  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  aims  of  school  work ;  and  as  self-expression  demands 
ideas  and  reasoning  ability,  the  effort  to  be  practical  brings  with  it  a  supply  of  facts  and 
training  in  logic. 

2.  Conventional, — There  are  some  things  worth  knowing  because  the  world  knows 
them.  The  men  and  women  with  whom  we  meet,  and  with  whom  we  must  work,  know 
things  and  say  things  and  do  things  which  may  have  but  small  bearing  on  practical 
life,  but  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  these  conventionalities  finds  himself  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  various  circles  of  life  have  difiEerent  sets  of  conventionalities.  The  mispro- 
nunciation of  words  or  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  Shakespeare  might  not  affect  a  day 
laborer,  but  there  are  circles  to  whose  inmost  shrine  such  a  sinner  may  not  come. 
Because  we  do  not  know  in  what  circles  our  pupils  may  fail,  we  must  teach  to  all  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  conventional  world  knowledge. 

3.  Disciplinary, — (a)  After  all,  the  best  vocational  aid  which  the  high  school  gives  lies 
in  the  realm  of  work  not  called  practical,  in  those  things  by  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
think.  The  ability  to  think  accurately  and  correctly,  to  determine  the  given  conditions, 
to  draw  the  correct  conclusions,  to  state  them  concisely,  and  to  use  them  efiEectively — 
this  is  the  essentially  practical  thing.  Language,  science,  mathematics,  history  may,  and 
do  in  this  sense,  become  essentially  practical.  The  boy  who  once  told  me  that  he  was 
studying  Csesar  in  order  to  become  a  better  blacksmith  than  his  father  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  the  high  school  than  many  teachers  I  have  heard.  With  this 
understanding,  there  is  no  distinction  between  those  who  are  preparing  for  college  and 
those  who  are  not.  They  may,  from  choice,  be  found  pursuing  difiEerent  subjects,  but  the 
function  of  the  high  school  is  the  same  for  both  —  to  teach  them  to  think;  and  the 
measure  of  success  will  not  be  the  facts  they  know,  but  the  power  of  original  thought 
they  have  acquired. 

(b)  There  is  still  another  task  before  the  high  school  on  its  vocational  side  —  that  of 
teaching  its  pupils  to  work.  This  is  an  age  of  work,  and  the  pupils  should  come  forth 
with  an  understanding  of  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  daily  labor.  Accuracy,  rapidity, 
neatness,  and  completeness  are  practical  things,  and  may  be  taught  in  any  subject.  The 
boy  who  has  learned  these  lessons  from  quantitative  experimental  work  in  physics  may 
become,  and  usually  will  become,  a  better  bookkeeper  than  most  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  passed  the  subject. 

B.      GOVERNMENTAL   AIMS 

Life  and  liberty  are  our  first  desires.  These  necessitate  government.  With  us  the 
power  of  government  is  vested  in  the  people,  and  the  schools  may  justly  have  aims  lool^ 
ing  toward  the  perfection,  perpetuity,  and  vitality  of  the  national  life.  What  are  these 
aims? 

L,  To  maintain  equality, —  It  is  one  of  our  beliefs  that  every  boy  shall  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  choose  his  own  vocation  in  life.  The  intelligent  choice  of  a  vocation 
demands  a  broader  knowledge  and  a  better  understanding  than  is  furnished  by  a  course 
ending  with  the  elementary  school.  Most  high -school  pupils  do  not  have  definite  selec- 
tions of  vocations  made,  and  those  who  have  seldom  follow  those  selected.  They  are  in 
an  age  of  changing  interests,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  high  school  to  direct,  suggest, 
control,  and  in  the  end  leave  the  pupil  with  a  general  intelligent  interest  in  the  varied 
activities  of  life ;  to  lead  him  as  far  as  possible  to  an  understanding  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  lives,  and  to  enable  him  to  choose  more  wisely  the  work  which  he  shall 
do  and  for  which  he  is  suited.  The  high  school  must  stand  ready  to  help  any  boy,  no 
matter  what  his  station  in  life  may  be,  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  and  thus  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  governed  and  a  governing  class. 
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offers  special  training  for  the  naturally  inventive  in  matters  of  mechanic 
art ;  but  it  will  prepare  for  active  life  at  various  points.  It  will  not  by  any 
means  abandon  its  office  of  layer  of  the  foundation  for  advanced  work  in 
the  subjects  that  come  within  its  scope  and  for  a  general  advance  into  a 
higher  sphere  of  intellectual  effort. 


DISCUSSION 


Stratton  D.  Brooks,  high-school  visitor,  University  of  Illinois. — "When  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary " —  with  such  words  did  our  forefathers 
declare  themselves  free  and  equal.  Now  when  I  read,  ^* Resolved^  That  we  recommend 
that  any  piece  of  work  comprehended  within  the  studies  included  in  this  report  that  has 
covered  at  least  a  year  of  four  periods  a  week,  in  a  well-equipped  secondary  school 
under  competent  instruction,  should  be  considered  worthy  to  count  toward  admission  to 
college,"  I  feel  that  I  am  reading  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  American  high- 
school  system.  It  is  a  declaration  which  shadows  forth  the  functions  of  the  high  school 
in  new  terms,  and  because  of  which  we  shall  build  up  a  better,  stronger,  more  efficient 
system.  It  indicates  that  the  academy  idea  and  academy  influence  are  disappearing,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  subjects  as  preparation  for  life  or 
preparation  for  college.  It  has  been  believed  that  preparation  for  life  demanded  less 
than  preparation  for  college.  Subjects  which  were  more  easily  mastered  or  more  poorly 
taught  than  the  traditional  college  subjects  have  been  accepted  as  adequate  preparation 
for  life.  This  resolution  does  not  mean  the  lowering  of  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  It  indicates  rather  a  belief  that  the  non-college  admission  subjects  have  made 
such  progress  in  organization  of  material  and  methods  of  presentation  that  they  may 
safely  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  traditional  subjects.  It  recognizes  that  the  problem 
of  life  and  a  living  demands  as  close  application  and  as  much  thought-power  as  does  the 
securing  of  a  college  diploma.  There  will  soon  be  no  need  to  separate  the  student  body 
into  divisions  to  which  difiEerent  intellectual  pabulum  must  be  administered,  but  for  all 
there  will  be  one  object  or  set  of  objects,  the  means  only  varying  with  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  pupils. 

What  are  these  aims  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  business  of  every  man  to  earn  a 
living.  Life  and  the  means  to  sustain  it  are  the  primary  aims  of  living  creatures.  The 
men  who  cannot  earn  a  living  may  by  public  or  private  charity  be  allowed  to  exist,  but 
they  are  always  debtors  to  civilization ;  hindrances,  not  helps ;  clogs  on  the  wheels  of 
progress,  which  may  be  endured,  if  not  too  numerous.  Every  man  should  have  a  vocation 
which  will  support  himself  and  family,  and  the  school  may,  therefore,  have 

A.      VOCATIONAL  AIMS 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  school  shall  devote  itself  to  the  so-called  practical 
subjects,  or  shall  attempt  by  short-cut  methods  to  mal^e  callow  youths  into  experienced 
business-men.  The  school  is  supported  by  public  tax,  and  it  must  deal  impartially  by  all 
who  contribute  to  its  support.  From  the  many  things  which  it  may  teach  it  should 
select  those  which  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  all.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  public 
high  school  to  train  specialists  in  any  line,  but  to  teach  such  things  as  may  find  applica- 
tion in  almost  any  vocation.  What  vocational  aims  may  the  high  schools  properly 
have  ? 

I.  Directly  practical, — There  can  be  no  distinct  line  of  division,  but  here  would  lie 
all  those  facts  and  processes  which  can  be  transferred  directly  to  the  business  of  life — 
the  elementary  part  of  mathematics,  a  portion  of  the  bookkeeping  work,  and  drill  in 
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language.  This  last  should  include,  if  need  be,  improvement  in  reading,  in  spelling,  and 
in  writing,  but  especially  ability  and  facility  in  accurate  and  concise  self-expression,  both 
oral  and  written.  As  by  self-expression  the  self  is  built  up,  the  soul  enlarged,  we  here 
touch  also  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  aims  of  school  work ;  and  as  self-expression  demands 
ideas  and  reasoning  ability,  the  effort  to  be  practical  brings  with  it  a  supply  of  facts  and 
training  in  logic. 

2.  Conventional, — There  are  some  things  worth  knowing  because  the  world  knows 
them.  The  men  and  women  with  whom  we  meet,  and  with  whom  we  must  work,  know 
things  and  say  things  and  do  things  which  may  have  but  small  bearing  on  practical 
life,  but  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  these  conventionalities  finds  himself  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  various  circles  of  life  have  different  sets  of  conventionalities.  The  mispro- 
nunciation of  words  or  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  Shakespeare  might  not  affect  a  day 
laborer,  but  there  are  circles  to  whose  inmost  shrine  such  a  sinner  may  not  come. 
Because  we  do  not  know  in  what  circles  our  pupils  may  fall,  we  must  teach  to  all  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  conventional  world  knowledge. 

3.  Disciplinary, —  (a)  After  all,  the  best  vocational  aid  which  the  high  school  gives  lies 
in  the  realm  of  work  not  called  practical,  in  those  things  by  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
think.  The  ability  to  think  accurately  and  correctly,  to  determine  the  given  conditions, 
to  draw  the  correct  conclusions,  to  state  them  concisely,  and  to  use  them  effectively — 
this  is  the  essentially  practical  thing.  Language,  science,  mathematics,  history  may,  and 
do  in  this  sense,  become  essentially  practical.  The  boy  who  once  told  me  that  he  was 
studying  Csesar  in  order  to  become  a  better  blacksmith  than  his  father  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  the  high  school  than  many  teachers  I  have  heard.  With  this 
understanding,  there  is  no  distinction  between  those  who  are  preparing  for  college  and 
those  who  are  not.  They  may,  from  choice,  be  found  pursuing  different  subjects,  but  the 
function  of  the  high  school  is  the  same  for  both — to  teach  them  to  think;  and  the 
measure  of  success  will  not  be  the  facts  they  know,  but  the  power  of  original  thought 
they  have  acquired. 

{b)  There  is  still  another  task  before  the  high  school  on  its  vocational  side  —  that  of 
teaching  its  pupils  to  work.  This  is  an  age  of  work,  and  the  pupils  should  come  forth 
with  an  understanding  of  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  daily  labor.  Accuracy,  rapidity, 
neatness,  and  completeness  are  practical  things,  and  may  be  taught  in  any  subject.  The 
boy  who  has  learned  these  lessons  from  quantitative  experimental  work  in  physics  may 
become,  and  usually  will  become,  a  better  bookkeeper  than  most  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  passed  the  subject. 

* 

B.      GOVERNMENTAL   AIMS 

Life  and  liberty  are  our  first  desires.  These  necessitate  government.  With  us  the 
power  of  government  is  vested  in  the  people,  and  the  schools  may  justly  have  aims  lool^ 
ing  toward  the  perfection,  perpetuity,  and  vitality  of  the  national  life.  What  are  these 
aims? 

L,  To  maintain  equality, —  It  is  one  of  our  beliefs  that  every  boy  shall  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  choose  his  own  vocation  in  life.  The  intelligent  choice  of  a  vocation 
demands  a  broader  knowledge  and  a  better  understanding  than  is  furnished  by  a  course 
ending  with  the  elementary  school.  Most  high-school  pupils  do  not  have  definite  selec- 
tions of  vocations  made,  and  those  who  have  seldom  follow  those  selected.  They  are  in 
an  age  of  changing  interests,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  high  school  to  direct,  suggest, 
control,  and  in  the  end  leave  the  pupil  with  a  general  intelligent  interest  in  the  varied 
activities  of  life ;  to  lead  him  as  far  as  possible  to  an  understanding  of  the  conditions 
ander  which  he  lives,  and  to  enable  him  to  choose  more  wisely  the  work  which  he  shall 
do  and  for  which  he  is  suited.  The  high  school  must  stand  ready  to  help  any  boy,  no 
matter  what  his  station  in  life  may  be,  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  and  thus  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  governed  and  a  governing  class. 
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2.  To  promote  good  cititenship, — (a)  By  increasing  intelligence  :  To  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  either  as  a  voter  or  an  officer  demands  ability  to  think.  Intel- 
ligence is  the  protection  of  democracy  against  the  demagog.  While  an  elementary 
education  may  suffice  for  the  mass  of  voters,  a  democracy  always  needs  men  of  higher 
powers  and  greater  ability.  Many  such  men  have  been  found  in  the  past  who  could 
claim  no  college  for  their  alma  mater,  but  for  the  future  we  are  looking  more  and  more 
to  the  college-bred  men  for  our  leaders.  While  we  are  prone  to  say  that  we  must  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  while  the  pupils  not  going  to  college  are 
numerically  more  important,  yet  we  must  remember  that  it  is  no  less  important  that  the 
high  school  should  set  before  some  now  unpromising  lad  that  task  which  shall  challenge 
his  powers,  lead  him  to  discover  himself,  and  bring  him  out  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his 
race  or  the  protector  of  his  nation.  Not  knowing  who  he  is  or  when  or  where  he  is  to  be 
found,  it  becomes  necessary  for  all  the  high  schools  everywhere  to  teach  all  the  pupils  in 
them  so  that  they  are  best  fitted  to  go  into  life  when  need  be,  and  so  that,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may,  if  they  choose,  go  on  with  a  college  course.  Nor  is  this  impossible.  We 
are  now  in  a  transition  period.  Some  mechanical  difficulties  present  themselves,  but 
these  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  promul- 
gated. We  are  now  in  the  period  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  the  time  of  the 
constitution  is  not  far  distant. 

(b)  By  character  building  :  An  educated  rascal  is  a  greater  menace  to  the  community 
than  an  ignorant  one.  Our  education  should  do  all  that  it  can  toward  the  building  of 
character.  This  is  done  by  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  sides  of  school  subjects.  Sometimes 
these  may  be  affected  almost  directly,  as  in  art  and  music,  but  for  the  most  part  they  come 
about  quite  indirectly  from  the  daily  contact  with  various  subjects  and  from  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teaching  force. 

C.      LIFE  AIMS 

After  all,  the  first  object  is  to  live,  and  this  includes  much  more  than  the  earning  of 
a  living.  Life  is  more  than  buying  and  selling  and  toiling  and  planning,  and  we  hear 
much  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  our  pupils  to  live  the  best  life.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that,  when  we  have  done  all  of  the  things  here  set  forth,  this  is  the  result,  and  the 
high  school  has  performed  its  full  function. 
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^  THE  ENGLISH  CONFERENCE 

LEADER  —  JAMES   H.   HARRIS,   PRINCIPAL  OF   MILITARY   ACADEMY, 

ORCHARD   LAKE,   MICH. 

[synopsis  of  mTKODUCTORY  KBMARKS  BY  THS  LXADBB] 

A  retrospect  of  the  course  in  English  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  reveals  a 
progress  that  is  as  revolutionary  as  it  is  encouraging.  'Tis  a  far  throw  from  the  narrow, 
scanty,  circumscribed  character  of  the  work  in  English  as  it  existed  ten  years  ago  in  our 
secondary  schools,  to  the  broad,  rich,  generous,  and  vitalizing  curriculum  which  we  see 
today.  Its  growth  has  been  essentially  organic,  and  has  followed  with  striking  and 
scrupulous  fidelity  the  general  laws  of  organic  development.  From  a  state  of  almost  pure 
potentiality  we  have  seen  it  emerge  into  a  separate  and  distinctive  entity,  gradually  but 
steadily  dissociating  itself  from  the  other  subjects,  and  slowly  but  irresistibly  gaining 
recognition  for  itself  and  for  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  studies. 

The  evidences  of  an  undeniable  growth  in  both  the  social  and  educational  interest  in 
the  subject  of  English  are  found  :   (i)  in  the  enlarged  amount  of  work  required  of 
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papils ;  (2)  in  the  improved  and  more  scientific  character  of  the  teaching ;  (3)  in  the 
increased  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject ;  (4)  in  the  evolution  of  a  distinct  class 
in  the  educational  world  whose  work  is  the  performance  of  this  function ;  (5)  in  the  large 
number  of  text-books  constantly  appearing  ;  (6)  in  current  literature  on  the  subject. 

The  ground  for  this  extraordinary  interest  and  activity  in  this  subject  lies  in  two 
causes :  first,  a  dynamic  appreciation  of  the  cultural  and  disciplinary  possibilities  of  a 
study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  ;  and,  second,  a  lively  sense  of  the  value 
of  our  native  tongue  as  an  instrument  of  social  communication.  Cultivation  of  the  art 
of  expression  as  a  social  obligation  and  as  a  phase  of  the  law  of  economy  has  but 
recently  appealed  to  us,  but  in  these,  philosophically  speaking,  lies  the  impelling  cause  of 
the  interest  and  progress  in  English. 

The  present  status  of  the  English  problem  is  distinctly  encouraging.  On  the  main 
principles  of  our  work  —  its  character  and  aim  —  we  are  in  substantial  unanimity.  Such 
differences  as  exist  are  exclusively  upon  matters  of  detail,  and  are  the  problems  which 
logically  grow  out  of  progress.     They  will  adjust  themselves  to  social  needs. 


DISCUSSION 


The  discussion  took  the  form  almost  exclusively  of  a  consideration  of  the  importance 
of  reading  in  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  literature.  It  was  opened  by  Miss 
Aldrich,  of  Cincinnati,  who  earnestly  advocated  increased  attention  to  the  art  of  reading, 
or  elocution,  in  its  best  sense.  The  discussion  was  resumed  by  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan ;  Reuben.  Post  Halleck,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  Miss  Lucia  Stickney, 
of  Cleveland,  and  others,  all  of  whom,  while  deprecating  any  efforts  toward  artificial  elo- 
cutionary effect,  were  insistent  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  art  of  reading. 

Mr.  p.  M.  Buck,  teacher  of  English,  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  presented  a  state- 
ment of  the  plan  pursued  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School  to  give  the  pupils  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  English  authors,  American  and  British,  whose  place  in  literature  is 
assured.  In  brief,  the  pupils  of  each  half-year  are  expected  to  read  at  least  one  of  a 
prescribed  list  of  books  of  one  of  the  great  names  in  literature  during  a  term  of  three  or 
four  weeks  set  apart  for  that  particular  author.  In  the  course  of  four  years,  following 
this  plan,  the  pupil  reads,  in  the  order  of  adaptation  to  his  age  and  mental  development, 
one  or  more  of  the  best  works  of  the  thirty  or  forty  greatest  names  in  literature.  The 
works  thus  read  afford  a  theme  for  conversational  exercises,  class  themes,  and  home 
essays  by  the  pupils,  and  class-room  lectures  or  talks  by  the  teacher,  who  supplements  the 
observations  of  pupils  and  assigns  to  the  author  his  acknowledged  place  in  literature. 
Thus  the  reading  of  pupils  during  the  high-school  course  is  directed,  and  a  taste  for  the 
best  writing  is  cultivated  that  will  prevent  the  reading  of  inferior  books ;  the  material  for 
thought  and  composition  is  furnished,  and  the  power  of  oral  and  written  expression  is 
developed  by  acquaintance  with  the  best  models  and  by  individual  practice. 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  who, 
in  a  happy  five-minute  talk,  brought  out  the  close  relationship  between  personality  and 
the  art  of  expression,  and  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former. 


LATIN  CONFERENCE 


LEADER  —  F.  P.   MOULTON,  TEACHER   OF   LATIN,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

[synopsis  op  lbaobr's  kbmamks] 
Free  schools,  from  their  very  nature,  are  the  barometer  of  the  nation's  intellectual 
life.    They  are  not  alone  the  depositories  and  conservators  of  knowledge,  but  they  are 
the  leTen  of  progress  and  the  brakes  on  wild  excess. 
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In  this  age  of  progress  and  expansion  there  is  developed  a  yearning  for  the  new  and 
the  temporary,  resulting  in  fads,  which  in  the  schools  conducted  by  men  and  women  of 
experience  are  entirely  inexcusable.  Change  in  methods  for  the  mere  sake  of  change  is 
just  as  reprehensible  as  stubborn  unwillingness  to  change  the  old  for  a  new  and  better 
way. 

Ever  since  Charles  Francis  Adams  delivered  that  famous  speech  at  Harvard,  attack- 
ing the  results  and  aims  of  classical  study,  opinions  in  regard  to  the  aims  and  methods  of 
studying  Latin  have  been  divided.  Many,  catching  the  new  idea,  were  ready  to  cast 
aside  everything  that  was  old.  As  usual,  the  new  converts  were  ready  to  magnify  all  the 
sins  of  the  past  in  order  to  show  an  entire  change  of  heart.  It  became  the  fashion  to 
scofiE  at  grammar  and  the  old-fashioned  drill.  These  ideas  are  all  too  prevalent  They 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  higher  education.  No  wonder  at  the  cry  of  distress 
by  teachers  of  Latin  and  higher  English  all  over  the  land. 

Grammar  is  the  interpretation  of  language,  the  symbols  by  which  the  power  of  lan- 
guage is  revealed.  And  it  is  this  power  of  language  that  we  shguld  strive  to  attain.  Do 
not,  then,  teach  grammar  less  than  formerly,  but  better.  To  classify  thoughts  and  group 
clauses,  as  "cause,"  "condition,"  "result,"  etc.,  is  just  as  much  science  as  to  classify 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  There  is  a  science  of  chemistry  only  as  we  make  it  science 
by  the  way  we  learn  it.  There  is  more  science  in  Latin  taught  scientifically  than  in 
physics  taught  unscientifically. 

The  great  advantage  in  translating  Latin  is  that  it  compels  one  to  observe  the  force 
of  grammatical  and  logical  structure,  the  efifect  of  position  and  arrangement  of  words  and 
clauses.  Our  object  is  not  to  speak  Latin,  nor  primarily  to  read  Latin  literature.  A 
person  bom  in  ancient  Rome,  speaking  the  Latin  language  from  a  child,  was  no  wiser 
than  a  person  born  in  America,  speaking  English.  The  mere  substitution  of  one  lan- 
guage for  another  is  not  an  object  of  importance  educationally.  The  guides  of  Europe, 
speaking  several  languages,  may  conduct  travelers  to  the  tomb  of  Virgil  or  Dante  or 
Shakespeare,  but  how  marvelously  different  is  their  power  of  thought  and  expression  from 
that  of  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare  themselves !  It  is  toward,  if  not  to,  the  higher 
education  of  the  forum,  of  eloquence,  of  literature,  that  we  try  to  educate  our  pupils  by 
the  study  of  Latin. 

Thoroness,  drill,  education,  are  the  aims  of  classical  instruction.  Concentration  and 
development  are  prime  factors  in  the  consideration  of  methods.  The  first-year  work,  the 
authors  to  be  read,  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken,  what  part  Latin  composition 
should  have  in  classical  training,  and  how  it  may  be  combined  with  the  regular  work  of 
translation,  are  questions  for  discussion. 


COMMERCIAL  STUDIES  CONFERENCE 

LEADER  —  THOMAS   H.   H.  KNIGHT.  OF  THE  GIRLS'   HIGH  SCHOOL,   BOSTON,  MASS. 

[synopsis  op  nCTRODUCTOltY  RBMARKS  BY  THB  LBADBB] 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  should  like  to  have  clearly  stated  and  defined,  and  that 
is  the  status  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  high  school.  If  one  thinks  the  question  an 
easy  one,  let  him  look  about  him  and  see  how  diverse  are  the  opinions  of  educators.  Chi- 
cago proposes  to  have  a  commercial  high  school,  and  her  superintendent  visits  other  cities 
to  study  their  methods ;  and  the  next  thing  we  hear  is  that  the  commercial-school  idea  is 
abandoned  and  a  commercial  course  in  the  regular  high  schools  is  to  be  substituted. 

Definite  commercial  instruction  in  the  American  public  school  has  only  very  lately 
attracted  attention,  and  no  strong,  vigorous  policy  has  yet  appeared.  Should  it  supplant 
the  business  college  and  nothing  more,  or  should  it  be  educative  simply,  without  any 
attempt  to  compete  with  technical  business  schools  ?    Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the 
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qaestion.  Of  course,  a  perfectly  safe  and  conservative  answer  would  be  the  golden  mean ; 
but  that  is  dodging  the  question.  Either  the  practical  or  the  educative,  either  the  art 
or  the  science,  will  be  uppermost,  and  the  other  will  be  subsidiary.  To  whom  shall  we 
go  for  an  answer  ?  The  business-college  man  is  not  an  educator ;  he  does  not  pretend  to 
be ;  he  often  ignores  utterly  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  subject  he  teaches. 

The  professional  educator  will  not  consider  the  subject.  Shall  we  go  to  the  business- 
man ?  Some  business-men  say  that  a  special  training  for  commercial  work  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  that  business  is  a  thing  which  can  be  learned  only  in  a  store  or  office,  all  previous 
training  being  practically  thrown  away.  Such  men  would  prefer  that  the  youth  would 
come  to  them  with  a  broad  general  education,  such  as  would  make  bim  intelligent  and 
receptive,  rather  than  expert  and  perhaps  narrow.  Others  require  that  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  comes  to  them  shall  be  immediately  useful ;  they  have  no  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  instruct  clerks  and  assistants  in  their  duties.  Perhaps  a  common  ground  for  these 
two  classes  might  be  found  in  a  properly  constructed  high-school  course.  I  think  I  may 
with  propriety  quote  from  a  very  able  article  which  appeared  in  the  North  American 
Review^  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  James  Brice  :  "  The  function  of  a  proper  course  of  prepara- 
tion deals  with  both  aptitude  and  knowledge.  It  ought  to  aim  at  forming  and  training 
the  mental  faculties  most  needed  in  business,  and  it  ought  to  impart  the  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge most  serviceable  in  business." 

If  we  are  to  consider  that  it  is  not  merely  clerks  and  stenographers  that  we  are  train- 
ing, but  men  and  women ;  not  machines,  but  intelligent  beings,  then  the  course  must  be 
so  planned  that  along  with  a  general  development  there  shall  be  given,  not  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  practical  subjects,  but  a  solid  foundation  for  the  work  of  life.  The  subjects  must 
be  taught  with  the  same  aims  and  with  the  same  regard  for  educational  principles  that  are 
recognized  in  other  subjects. 

DISCUSSION 

I.  O.  Crissy,  state  inspector  of  commercial  work  for  New  York,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  business  education  is  a  proper  function  of  the  high  school,  and  that  this  is  becoming 
more  generally  recognized.  He  did  not  think  that  the  course  in  the  high  school  would 
ever  wholly  supplant  the  work  of  the  good  commercial  college.  He  thought  the  poor 
commercial  colleges  would  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the  introdution  of  the  commercial 
course  in  the  high  school,  but  that  the  community  could  very  well  spare  them. 

Allan  Davis,  of  the  Washington  Commercial  High  School,  said  that  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work  in  the  commercial  department  in  Washington  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  school.  He  said  that  the  subjects  desired  in  a  good  commercial  school  are  already 
very  largely  in  the  high-school  curriculum  ;  they  simply  need  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  commercial  department.  The  study  of  language  should  lead  up  to  the  correct  and 
vigorous  use  of  English  in  business  correspondence.  History  is  often  very  poorly  taught, 
but  if  the  spirit  of  history  can  be  brought  out,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  great  facts  like 
the  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  Hanseatic  League  were  commercial,  an  interest  is  aroused 
and  stimulated  which  makes  the  subject  vital.  All  of  the  work  of  the  school  should  be 
related  and  it  should  be  developmental. 

Templbton  p.  Twiggs,  of  the  Detroit  Central  High  School,  stated  that  the  public 
sentiment,  which  had  originally  been  against  the  commercial  department,  has  changed  in 
its  favor.  He  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  course  in  the  Detroit  High  School,  and  explained 
that  pupils  entering  the  school  had  an  opportunity  to  understand  very  clearly  what  the 
different  courses  were  before  making  a  choice. 

Superintendent  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  of  Denver,  said  :  There  are  many  cities 
not  large  enough,  or  in  which  public  sentiment  has  not  been  sufficiently  well  crystal- 
lized, to  permit  separate  commercial  high  schools,  where  successful  commercial  courses 
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can  be  established.  The  tendencies  of  educational  thought  are  strongly  favorable  to 
such  courses.  In  preparing  commercial  courses  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
permit  them  to  be  less  educational  than  the  parallel  courses  of  the  high  school.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  commercial  course  should,  in  any  respect,  fall  below  other  courses 
in  the  development  of  power.  A  four-years'  course  can  well  afford  to  have  the  first  two 
years  devoted  to  studies  which  are  found  in  other  courses,  concentrating  those  studies 
peculiar  to  a  commercial  course  in  the  last  two  years. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore,  said  that  both  the  cultural  and  the  practical  side  of 
the  commercial  department  ought  to  receive  attention.  He  thought  no  subject  could 
be  properly  taught  without  resulting  in  a  gain  in  both  directions. 

There  was  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  commercial  work  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
vahie  educationally,  and  receive  the  same  consideration,  as  the  ordinary  high-school  work. 


BOTANY  CONFERENCE 

LEADER  —  LEWIS  MURBACH,  CENTRAL   HIGH   SCOOL,   DETROIT,  MICH. 
[synopsis  op  opbning  rbmakks  by  thb  lbadbr] 

The  three  factors  in  the  consideration  of  any  school  study  are  the  pupil,  the  teacher, 
and  the  subject.  If  time  permitted,  it  might  be  profitable  to  discuss  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher,  but  of  most  practical  value  to  the  gathered  teachers  will  be  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  taught. 

While  every  high-school  teacher  of  botany  should  be  interested  in  the  advances  of 
the  science  of  botany,  and  should  perhaps  even  add  his  mite,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
way  of  some  contribution,  it  is  not  these  that  will  occupy  our  attention  so  much  as  the 
practical  side  —  what  kind  of  teaching  as  to  subjects  and  methods  will  afford  the  best 
results  to  learners,  who  may  wish  culture,  an  introduction  to  science,  some  practical 
knowledge  of  plants,  or  even  the  ability  to  teach  the  rudiments. 

We  may  pass  by  the  question  of  the  place  of  botany  in  the  high -school  curriculum, 
on  the  assumption  that  everyone  understanding  its  educational  value  gives  it  a  place  in 
the  early  part  of  the  high-school  course,  either  as  a  culture  and  training  study  or  as  an 
introduction  to  science.  As  these  have  to  do  only  with  the  rudiments  of  education,  which 
should  be  acquired  by  the  same  sound  methods,  we  may  begin  with  the  importance  of 
teaching  botany  by  the  laboratory  and  field  method  now  commonly  employed. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  older  didactic  informational  method  was  in  vogue, 
and  some  of  us  had  our  first  botany  lessons  under  its  rule.  Newer  workers  combine  its 
good  features  with  the  laboratory  method.  Since  the  laboratory  method  has  been  intro- 
duced into  high-school  science  teaching,  there  have  been  written  a  number  of  elementary 
text-books,  treating  plants  from  different  standpoints  and  using  about  as  many  different 
methods  as  there  are  authors.  Yet  these  books  are  the  expressions  of  the  ideal  ways  of 
teaching  suggested  by  some  of  our  best  university  and  high-school  teachers.  Much 
time  could  be  saved  by  combining  the  best  points  of  all  these  books.  All  agree  on  the 
laboratory  and  field  method  as  the  best. 

Another  subject  of  interest  is  the  relative  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  observation 
work  (in  field  and  laboratory),  written  work  (including  drawing),  and  recitation.  In  the 
old  way,  book  learning  was  the  chief  thing,  but  the  newest  tendency  is  to  an  abundance 
of  field  work.  This  is  very  profitable  when  well  done,  but  the  many  questions  and 
the  exuberant  remarks  of  pupils  on  an  outing  are  too  frequently  mistaken  for  interest  and 
enthusisam.  Laboratory  and  field  work  without  notes  and  drawings  showing  definite 
attainments  lack  a  large  part  of  the  training  that  this  method  can  give.  The  recitation 
is  needed  to  bring  order  into  the  confused  or  scattered  facts  learned,  and  to  build  up  a 
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logical  whole.  How  much  time  should  be  given  to  each  of  these  is  a  question  of  interest 
to  all. 

That  which  should  be  taught,  as  held  by  prominent  teachers  at  different  times,  is 
indicated  in  the  evolution  of  the  newer  text-books.  There  has  been  a  slow  transition 
from  the  systematic  thru  the  morphological  to  the  physiological  standpoint.  At  present 
the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  ecology. 

But  these  are  only  the  broadest  and  most  general  indications  of  where  it  is  thought 
the  high-school  pupil  can  best  use  his  time  in  the  study  of  plants.  Of  the  two  phases  of 
plant  life,  some  lay  stress  on  the  physiological  relations  as  expressed  in  the  vegetative 
stage,  and  others  on  the  reproductive  phases.  Then  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  given  to  such  topics  as  germination,  seedlings  and  their  organs,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds.     Summing  up,  then,  we  have  for  consideration  : 

1.  The  importance  of  teaching  botany  by  the  laboratory  and  field  method. 

2.  Text-books. 

3.  The  relative  importance  of  germination,  seedlings,  the  adult  plant,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  seeds. 

4.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  observation,  written  work,  and  recitation. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr.  Pollock,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  said  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  laboratory  method  and  to  combat  the  idea  that  all  knowledge  can  come 
from  books.  Laboratory  work  should,  however,  be  aided  by  text-books.  He  said  that 
he  believed  in  the  value  of  teaching  morphology,  for  which  study  material  is  easily 
obtained. 

The  leader  suggested  the  value  of  some  work  in  plant  identification,  and  stated  that 
in  the  Detroit  High  School  the  pupil  analyzed  from  three  to  ten  plants. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  text-books,  the  leader  suggested  Coulter's  Plant 
Shu/us;  Bergen's  Foundations;  The  Teaching  Botanist:  Barnes'  Outlines  of  Plant  Life; 
Atkinson's  Elementary  Botany:  Bailey's  Elementary  Botany.  He  also  stated  that  the 
course  in  botany  in  the  Detroit  High  School  was  ten  months,  five  recitations  per  week, 
each  two  periods  long. 

Miss  Chandler,  Elgin,  111. — The  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  germi- 
nation, to  flower,  fruit,  and  seed,  or  the  reproductive  phase,  should  be  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  to  the  whole  subject  of  cryptogams  and  gymnosperms.  The  study  of  the 
gross  anatomy  of  the  seed  and  the  organs  of  the  seedling,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
experiments  in  plant  physiology,  should  occupy  about  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  study 
of  the  flower.  This  greater  length  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  flower 
because  of  the  unexcelled  opportunity  for  training  in  observation  of  morphological  features 
offered  by  the  manifold  variations  in  flowers,  and  for  the  training  in  thinking  to  be 
obtained  from  the  study  of  ecological  problems  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  polli- 
nation. To  the  study  of  fruit  and  seed,  following  upon  the  study  of  the  flower,  per- 
haps as  much  time  might  be  given  as  to  the  study  of  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  seed, 
made  earlier  in  the  course,  attention  being  given  chiefly  to  the  origin  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  fruit  and  to  the  adaptations  for  dissemination. 

It  was  stated  that  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Cornell  University  had  given  credit 
on  their  college  courses  for  superior  work  in  high-school  botany. 

Miss  Williamson  emphasized  the  valuable  results  in  leading  the  pupils  to  see  the 
unity  of  nature  in  showing  the  development  of  the  sexual  reproduction  of  plants  thru 
the  asexual. 

Several  speakers  emphasized  the  value  of  original  investigations  when  the  teacher's 
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time,  the  locality,  and  the  teacher's  qualifications  favored  such  work.  The  discovery  of 
new  facts  of  value  to  science  was  urged  as  being  quite  within  the  field  of  a  high-school 
teacher's  work. 


ZOOLOGY  CONFERENCE 

LEADER  —  FRANKLIN  W.  BARROWS,  TEACHER  OF  ZOOLOGY,  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

[synopsis  op  OPBNIMC   RBIOAIIICS  BY  THB   LBADBRJ 

1.  Laboratory  and  field  study  should  form  the  basis  of  the  entire  course,  and  should 
be  allotted  at  least  half  the  time  of  the  course. 

2.  The  most  profitable  study  of  any  organism  takes  into  account,  not  only  its  actions 
during  life,  but  also  its  structure,  both  internal  and  external,  as  revealed  by  dissection. 

3.  Every  student  of  zoology  should  practice  the  use  and  application  of  the  com- 
pound microscope, 

4.  No  plan  has  yet  been  devised  by  which  zoology  classes  in  cities  can  do  even  a 
fair  amount  of  field  work. 

5.  Since  the  pupil  cannot  go  to  the  animals,  the  animals  must  be  brought  to  him, 
alive  and  sound,  in  sufficient  numbers  and  variety  to  give  the  schoolroom  a  distinctly 
zoological  aspect.  Aquariums  and  vivariums  should  be  the  centers  of  interest  in  every 
laboratory. 

6.  A  liberal  use  of  photographs,  lantern  slides,  charts,  and  illustrated  books  will 
economize  both  the  time  and  the  mental  effort  of  the  classes.  Museum  specimens  and 
anatomical  preparations  are  useful  for  the  same  reason. 

7.  The  materials  for  the  study  of  economic  zoology  are  everywhere  near  at  hand. 
The  subject  is  of  transcendent  value,  and  should  be  prominent  in  every  course  of  study. 
The  career  of  the  English  sparrow  and  gipsy  moth  in  this  country  and  of  the  mongoose 
in  Jamaica,  the  importation  of  insects  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  fight  the  orange  scale  and 
the  San  Josd  scale,  and  of  others  to  fertilize  the  fig  trees,  are  not  only  interesting  zoologic 
episodes,  but  important  economic  revolutions.  The  life^histories  of  mosquitoes,  flies, 
tapeworms,  the  trichina,  and  the  close  association  of  these  and  other  pests  and  psoasites 
with  diseases  of  man  and  domestic  animals,  should  be  matters  of  common  information  in 
all  our  schools.  So,  also,  the  valuable  services  of  many  despised  and  persecuted  animals, 
such  as  toads,  snakes,  birds,  should  be  not  merely  alluded  to,  but  thoroly  taught  as 
important  economic  principles.  The  achievements  of  our  national  Fish  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  other  state  and  federal  agencies 
should  be  brought  prominently  before  the  pupil.  To  this  end  the  library  of  the  laboratory 
should  be  furnished  with  a  judicious  selection  of  government  reports,  bulletins,  and 
monographs. 

These  things  should  have  a  place  in  the  course  because  they  are  zoology  and  because 
they  are  too  significant  to  be  any  longer  ignored  in  our  schools.  Zoology  will  lose  nothing 
of  its  effectiveness  as  a  culture  study  thru  this  consideration  of  its  vast  utility.  The  pupil 
who  obtains  this  outlook  will  become  more  appreciative  of  the  life  and  services  of  the 
professional  scientist,  more  alert  to  his  own  surroundings,  and  better  fitted  to  live  wher- 
ever fortune  places  him. 

DISCUSSION 

Lewis  Murbach,  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  discussed  the  value  of  dissec- 
tion in  class  work.  In  spite  of  current  arguments  against  it,  he  regarded  a  moderate 
amount  of  dissection  as  indispensable.  The  objections  of  pupils  to  handling  animals  for 
dissection  are  decreased  by  beginning  with  the  lower  forms.  Time  may  be  saved  in  the 
study  of  some  forms  by  the  use  of  dissected  preparations  in  the  laboratory. 
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W.  H.  MacCraken,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  believed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  expect  the 
beginner  in  zoology  to  pay  much  attention  to  minuteness  of  detail  in  dissection.  In  place 
of  the  fine  points  of  anatomy  often  insisted  upon,  he  favored  a  few  simple  demonstrations 
of  function  by  vivisection. 

Principal  William  J.  S.  Bryan,  Normal  and  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  attrib- 
uted to  the  lack  of  experience  the  repugnance  of  pupils  to  handling  most  forms  of 
animals.  When  interest  has  been  aroused,  this  aversion  is  removed.  Mr.  Bryan  asked 
how  much  use  of  the  compound  microscope  is  profitable  in  high-schoOl  work ;  will  a 
simple  lens  answer  all  purposes  ? 

The  leader,  in  reply,  said  that  the  pupil  should  first  be  trained  to  use  his  own  eyes 
"  for  all  they  are  worth."  After  this  he  should  acquire  the  power  to  use  the  compound 
microscope,  because  the  instrument  may  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  the  future.  The 
technic  of  the  instrument  is  simple  and  easy,  and  no  school  should  deprive  its  scientific 
pupils  of  the  practice  necessary  to  make  them  independent  in  its  use.  In  zoology,  in 
particular,  they  are  neglecting  a  great  opportunity  if  they  fail  to  see  some  of  the  protozoa 
in  this  way.  Many  of  our  pupils  are  training  themselves  to  become  teachers,  and  cannot 
begin  too  soon  to  learn  to  htfndle  the  microscope.  It  is  not  wise  to  add  to  the  labors  of 
teacher  and  class  by  attempting  to  teach  histology ;  on  the  contrary,  the  microscope 
should  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  the  other  laboratory  work,  to  be  employed  wherever  it  may 
simplify  or  illumine  the  subject  in  hand. 

Lewis  Murbach,  in  response  to  a  question,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  in 
the  Detroit  high  schools.  The  present  tendency  is  to  reduce  somewhat  the  amount  of 
dissection  and  to  emphasize  the  study  of  the  living  animal.  Such  harmless  experiments 
as  the  tying  of  the  fins  of  a  fish  in  order  to  learn  their  function  may  well  be  substituted 
for  some  of  the  dissections.  This  kind  of  work  is  introduced  in  Detroit  wherever  pos- 
sible. Beginning  with  the  amoeba,  the  classes  then  dissect  a  few  invertebrates  and  two 
or  more  of  the  vertebrates.  No  pupil  is  compelled  to  handle  forms  that  are  repulsive. 
After  the  dissection  of  a  type,  other  related  forms  are  presented  and  compared.  He 
believed  that  the  movement  to  abandon  zoology  iq  high  schools  is  led  by  a  few  university 
professors  who  prefer  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  teaching,  for  the  first 
time,  the  interesting  facts  of  zoology.  The  high  school  cannot  afford  to  give  up  this 
training  until  better  reasons  are  presented. 

W.  H.  MacCraken,  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  approved  the  course  just  out- 
lined rather  than  one  which  devotes  the  whole  time  to  the  study  of  one  or  two  types  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else.  He  quoted  the  sentiment  of  a  student  who  had  passed  thru 
such  an  experience  and  complained  that,  for  him,  zoology  had  "  too  much  frogginess." 
At  the  request  of  the  leader  he  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  Camera  in  Zoology."  The 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  paper  : 

"  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  taking  of  photographs  has  been  more  a  matter  of  recrea- 
tion than  of  practical  utility.  I  wish  to  emphasize  those  points  which  should  make  the 
camera  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  any  biological  laboratory.  In  all  scientific  work  it  is 
necessary  that  we  aid  and  support  defective  memory.  In  notes,  and  still  more  in  sketches, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  element  of  personality.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the 
subject  studied  is  alive  and  moving,  as  most  zoological  matter  is  or  should  be.  A  sketch 
is  at  best  a  series  of  efforts  of  memory.  The  entire  picture,  with  exactness  of  detail  in 
light  and  shade,  is  possible  with  the  camera  in  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second  or  less. 

"  It  may  be  urged  that  the  student,  in  drawing,  comes  to  observe  his  subject  more 
closely  than  he  otherwise  would.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that,  in  a  case  where  an 
organism  moves  slowly  enough  to  admit  of  prolonged  observation,  or  is  stationary,  a 
student  will  not  observe  it  quite  as  closely  in  the  work  of  accurate  focusing.  The  camera 
is  being  used  more  and  more  as  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  studying  plants  and 
animmU  in  relation  to  their  environment.     A  great  point  in  favor  of  the  camera  as  a 
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zoological  implement  lies  in  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  it  in  recording  the  metamor- 
phoses so  common  in  the  life-histories  of  many  animals. 

"  The  laboratory  camera  must  be  a  long  bellows  instrument,  in  order  to  admit  of 
varying  adjustment,  and  should  have  several  lenses  of  various  focal  lengths,  that  will  cut 
clearly  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  with  a  sufficiently  large  aperture  for  instantaneous  work. 
The  camera  must  be  constructed  to  work  in  any  position.  Your  shutter,  to  catch  the 
motion  of  a  bird's  wing,  must  work  in  one  five-hundredth  of  a  second,  and  then  will  fail 
to  give  a  clear  image  in  the  case  of  a  humming  bird. 

"  There  is  no  time  for  micrometric  focusing.  Very  recently  I  contrived  a  piece  of 
experimental  apparatus  by  means  of  which  I  have  had  a  little  success.  I  took  two 
lenses,  each  twenty  inches  focal  length,  and  set  them  so  that  I  had  a  sort  of  double-bar- 
reled camera.  One  lens  focused  on  a  two-inch  square  piece  of  ground  glass,  and  the 
other  on  the  surface  of  a  film  beside  it.  The  two  cameras  being  parallel,  of  course  the 
picture  on  the  ground  glass  was  exactly  like  the  image  on  the  film,  and  by  watching 
the  glass  I  could  tell  just  what  sort  of  a  picture  I  would  get,  and  just  when  the  subject 
was  in  focus.     So  the  instant  of  springing  the  shutter  was  determined  to  a  nicety. 

"  You  and  I  may  yet  be  able  to  put  our  nickel  in  the  slot  and  watch  the  caterpillar 
turning  to  a  chrysalis,  or  the  mother  bird  feeding  her  young. " 

In  conclusion,  the  leader  urged  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  economic  zoology, 
referring  to  the  seventh  thesis.  With  scarcely  any  sacrifice  of  time  from  the  regular 
laboratory  work,  it  is  possible  to  introduce  a  vast  body  of  facts  of  the  greatest  economic 
value,  facts  that  many  schools  have  always  ignored.  We  owe  it  to  our  pupils  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  government,  which  supports  the  schools,  to  teach  something  of  this  impor- 
tant subject. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  CONFERENCE 

LEADER  —  MISS  ABBIE   L.   MARLATT,   MANUAL  TRAINING   HIGH    SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

[synopsis  op  introductoky  remarks  by  thx  lbadxr] 

In  consequence  of  changed  social  and  industrial  conditions  and  increased  com- 
plexity in  domestic  life,  the  old-fashioned  home  training  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  the  need  of  reviving  and  developing  such  training  was  recognized 
by  a  few  long-sighted  persons,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  instruction  on  this 
subject  into  the  schools.  From  this  small  beginning  such  a  thoro  appreciation  of  the 
work  has  developed  that  it  is  now  found  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  carriculam  in 
many  cities  in  this  country. 

Realizing  its  value  and  knowing  the  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  its  scope  and 
limitations,  a  few  leading  workers  and  thinkers  organized  themselves  in  1889  into  what 
is  called  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home  Economics,  which  meets  annually.  To 
one  of  its  committees  was  assigned  for  consideration  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  home 
economics  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Their  report,  representing  three  3rears 
of  conscientious  work,  is  now  before  this  round  table  for  discussion. 

That  the  subject  of  domestic  science  or  household  economics  is  of  educational  value 
can  be  established  thru  careful  study  of  methods,  considering  the  subject  from  three 
points  of  view  —  that  of  the  individual,  that  of  society,  and  that  of  the  school  in  its 
attempt  to  train  the  individual  for  himself  and  society.  As  a  field  for  self-expression 
and  self-control,  household  economics  is  admirable,  as  it  begins  with  that  in  which  the 
child  already  has  a  living  interest  —  the  home  —  and  gradually  broadens  the  horizon  by 
showing  how  all  the  forces  of  nature  and  society  tend  to  center  there. 

From  the  standpoint  of  society  there  can  be  but  little  question  of  its  value,  as  the 
most  superficial  examination  of  vital  statistics  demonstrates  the  poor  physical  condition 
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of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  with  the  consequent  loss  to  the  state,  thru 
lack  of  effective  work  and  resultant  drain  on  public  funds  for  remedial  measures. 

In  the  school  life  is  found  the  necessity  for  due  proportion  of  hand-work  and 
thought-work,  each  of  which  should  aid  the  other.  This  subject  offers  abundant  oppor* 
tunities  for  arousing  the  interest  of  pupils  in  other  studies,  as  it  presents  a  field  for  the 
application  to  daily  life  of  theoretical  knowledge  gained  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  eco- 
nomics. 

How  to  arouse  a  desire  for  further  study  in  the  individual  whose  school  life  is  lim- 
ited to  the  grammar  grades  is  a  problem  demanding  consideration  by  all  educators.  One 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  lie  in  a  closer  correlation  of  school  work  and  social  environ- 
ments, which,  by  showing  the  value  of  study  as  a  means  of  controlling  conditions,  may 
lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  a  wider  knowledge,  if  effective 
personal  and  social  work  is  to  be  done. 

By  the  judicious  interrelation  above  referred  to  a  conception  of  the  relation  of 
school  studies  and  things  of  daily  life,  and  of  their  value  to  the  individual  and  «thru  him 
to  society,  would  be  acquired. 

DISCUSSION 

Miss  Alice  R.  Ravenhill,  inspector  of  classes  in  hygiene  in  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  special  representative  from  the  board  of  education  of  England  and 
Wales,  commissioned  to  report  on  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  and  hygiene  in  the 
United  States.  —  I  believe  that  this  is  an  epoch-making  report,  that  it  is  an  effort 
worthy  of  thoughtful  study,  and  that  its  suggestions  along  the  line  of  the  teaching  of 
home  economics  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Such  introduction  will  train  toward  right 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  bow  they  may  be  obeyed,  which  will  emphasize 
the  need  of  better  shelter,  proper  food,  pure  water,  good  ventilation,  rational  cleanliness, 
and  suitable  clothing ;  will  help  to  remedy  some  of  our  economic  evils,  as  well  as  train 
for  right  appreciation  of  life.  It  is  what  we  need,  and  are  striving  to  obtain,  in  England. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  that  here  in  the  United  States  there  are  a  few  places  where  such 
instruction  is  being  given. 

A.  E.  WiNSHiP,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  asked  Miss  Ravenhill  whether  she  agreed  with 
everything  in  the  Lake  Placid  report. 

Miss  Ravenhill. — I  believe  in  the  important  features  of  the  report,  its  ideals  and 
aims ;  that  I  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the  minor  details  is  non-essential.  As  I  pre- 
viously stated,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  epoch-making  report.  In  this  connection  I  may  be 
allowed  to  read  from  a  private  letter  from  Michael  Sadtler,  in  which  he  says  how 
fortunate  that  nation  would  be  which  could  provide  in  its  schools  instruction  in  cooking, 
sewing,  and  hygiene. 

Superintendent  Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  South  Hartford,  Conn.-— I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  this  subject  of  home  economics.  In  fact,  I  have  sent  two  of  my 
teachers  to  New  York  to  study  basketry  and  weaving,  with  a  view  to  incorporating  these 
with  the  art  work  in  the  grades.  I  do  not  agree  that  a  boy  should  have  instruction  in 
cooking  and  sewing.  That  is  not  his  work.  He  will  eat  what  is  set  before  him.  It  is 
the  wife's  duty  to  provide  suitable  food,  hence  the  need  for  her  training. 

Miss  Marlatt  pointed  out  that  the  arts  of  cooking  and  sewing,  tho  important, 
were  far  from  all  that  was  included  under  home  economics ;  that  a  knowledge  of  per- 
sonal hygiene,  sanitation  of  house  and  city,  and  of  food  values  was  essential  to  the  boy  as 
a  future  citizen  and  lawmaker;  and  at  present  the  school  must  provide  such  training,  if  it 
is  to  be  gained. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago  Institute.— What  is  the  object  of  all  this  instruction  ? 

Miss  Marlatt. — Training  the  individual  for  life. 
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The  so-called  natural  method  of  teaching  languages  has  proved  itself  a  failure,  and 
when  applied  to  the  classics  is  an  absurdity,  and  means  simply  wasted  time.  In  learning 
Greek  the  essential  point  is  the  training  of  the  eye,  for  the  object  sought  is  the  ability 
to  translate.  The  reading  of  the  text,  therefore,  should  be  considered  of  the  least 
importance.  The  most  important  points  are :  a  constant  drill  in  forms  and  syntax,  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  the  training  of  the  pupil  to  see  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence  literally,  tho  it  may  be  necessary  to  recast  it  into  good  English.  Reading  at 
sight,  the  formation  and  derivation  of  words,  and  Greek  in  English  are  also  important 
points. 

The  arrangement  of  a  program  for  secondary  schools  is  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance, especially  when  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college. 
Is  it  possible  to  teach  pupils  to  read  the  text  of  Homer  so  as  to  bring  out  the  quantitative 
rhythmic  effect  of  the  verse  ?  In  teaching  composition,  is  it  better  to  use  sentences 
which  illustrate  the  principles  of  syntax  consecutively,  or  sentences  and  connected 
passages  based  on  the  text  ? 


GERMAN  CONFERENCE 

LEADER  —  JOSEPH  KRUG,  TEACHER  OF  GERMAN,  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

[synopsis  of  opinikg  sbmarks  by  thb  lbadbr]  • 

In  order  to  secure  a  practical  basis  for  the  subjects  of  grammar,  translation,  and 
composition  in  modem  language  instruction,  I  shall  have  to  speak  first  of  reading.  In 
the  high  school  the  reading  of  classical  authors  begins  on  entering  the  second  year.  It 
is  natural  to  begin  with  the  fairy  stories,  or  Marchen^  in  which  the  German  language 
is  so  prolific.  I  prefer  Grimm's  Mdrchen  to  all  the  rest.  Adalbert  von  Keller,  the 
great  scholar  and  Germanist,  pronounced  them  the  purest  and  most  idiomatic  German  i 
that  has  ever  been  written.  The  reading  of  complete  classical  texts  will  then  be  started 
in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school,  by  taking  up  Schiller's  IVilhelm  Teli,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  other  piece  of  classical  literature  that  would  answer  the  ethical  and 
pedagogical  demand  as  well  as  Schiller's  IVilhelm  TelL  As  to  the  method  of  reading 
Schiller's  Tell  and  other  classical  texts,  I  wish  to  mention  only  the  following  matters 
pertaining  more  or  less  to  work  preparatory  to  composition  :  (i)  Do  not  give  any  S3mop- 
sis  of  the  play,  the  fable,  the  single  acts  or  scenes,  preliminary  to  the  reading.  (2)  The 
pupils  are  to  read,  not  to  translate.  Elliptical  phrases  should  be  completed  before  they 
are  explained.  Difficult  or  obscure  inversions  must  be  changed  to  the  normal  arrange- 
ment. (3)  As  to  translation  of  the  text,  this  exercise  should  be  restricted  as  much  as 
possible.  Only  those  passages  which  are  really  intricate  and  difficult  in  construction 
should  be  rendered  into  idiomatic  English.  (4)  Colloquial  exercises  and  oral  compos!- 
tion  must  be  based  upon  and  developed  from  reading,  or  from  object-lessons  specially 
prepared  for  these  purposes.  (5)  Do  not  chop  up  the  classical  text  into  grammatical 
hash.  Classical  language  is  not  the  field  for  studying  technical  grammar.  (6)  This  will 
not  exclude,  however,  the  use  of  the  grammar  wherever  we  need  it  to  facilitate  the  under- 
standing of  the  text. 

The  principal  aim  of  reading  will  always  be  the  ready  understanding  of  the  text, 
while  oral  and  written  composition  aims  at  fluent  and  correct  application  of  all  words 
and  phrases  that  will  admit  of  application  in  conversation.  The  method  of  teaching 
written  composition  should  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 

Let  translation  be  the  method  and  means  of  testing  a  student's  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  text,  but  do  not  make  it  the  means  of  obtaining  this  knowledge.  Translation 
takes  words  out  of  their  natural  environment  by  associating  them  with  English  synonyms 
instead  of  with  the  native  idiom.    If  the  time  given  to  translating  our  elastics  into  rather 
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doubtful  English  were  spent  in  oral  and  written  composition,  it  would  yield  more  satis- 
factory results.  There  is  a  place  for  translation,  but  it  is  not  in  the  reading  hour.  Sys- 
tematic translation  will  have  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  systematic  grammar ;  as  soon  as 
the  student  has  acquired  the  full  knowledge  of  one  sentence,  he  may  at  once  begin  the 
study  of  grammar  by  examining  and  analyzing  the  construction  of  this  sentence  and  the 
forms  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

A  special  exercise  essentially  connected  with  the  study  of  grammar  is  the  memorizing 
of  the  paradigms.  Let  the  forms  be  demonstrated  in  connection  with  the  living  language. 
Teach  them  as  they  are  applied  in  sentences.  The  meaning,  the  form,  and  the  position 
of  the  case  will  then  be  taught  inductively  from  these  model  sentences.  After  all 
the  cases  are  developed,  they  will  be  tabulated  and  the  table  or  schedule  committed  to 
memory.  What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  declensions  may  be  applied  likewise  to  con- 
jugation. The  teacher  should  consider  the  different  arrangements  or  orders  when  he 
teaches  the  paradigms,  and  the  student  must  study  and  memorize  the  tenses  in  the  three 
orders. 

German  prose  work  is  in  the  same  field  with  systematic  teaching  of  technical  gram- 
mar. Here  translation  will  step  in.  The  student  must  translate  in  complete  sentences 
and  entirely  independent  of  the  printed  text  or  any  written  preparation.  It  must  be  the 
student^s  principal  task  to  acquire  the  language  as  it  is  spoken. 


PHYSICS  CONFERENCE 


LEADER  —  CARL  J.  INGERSON,  TEACHER   OF   PHYSICS,  HIGH   SCHOOL,  ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 

[sYNonis  OP  nrrRODucTORV  rbmarks  by  thb  lkadbr] 

The  proper  place  of  physics  in  a  course  of  study  is  predetermined  by  those  char- 
acteristics which  differentiate  it  and  other  sciences.  Physics  may  be  discriminated 
easily.  Natural  philosophy,  its  older  designation,  is  both  apposite  and  illuminating. 
It  implies  philosophizing  —  that  is,  reasoning  like  a  lover  of  wisdom — upon  obvious 
phenomena  in  nature.  Biology  exercises  the  perceptive  rather  than  the  reflective  facul- 
ties. It  makes  heavier  demands  upon  memory  than  upon  judgment.  Chemist  is 
alchemist,  less  its  initial  syllable ;  and  chemistry,  in  rationalizing  the  mjrsteries  of 
alchemy,  has  neither  abrogated  the  imagination  nor  circumscribed  the  range  of  its 
manifestations. 

Nature  study  in  the  grammar  schools  could  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  study  of 
physics.  The  necessary  philosophic  quality  of  mind  is,  to  this  class  of  learners, 
but  a  latent  possession.  A  child  at  nine  years  of  age  is  a  wholly  different  intellectual 
entity  from  the  same  child  at  twelve  and  sixteen.  At  the  earlier  year  in  his  life  percep- 
tion and  memory  characterize  his  mental  mode ;  a  few  years  later  imagination  gives 
complexion  to  the  activities  of  his  mind ;  while  the  reasoning,  reflecting  aspect  of  the 
intellect  does  not  attain  distinctiveness  before  the  sixteenth  year.  The  Jews  had  devel- 
oped sound  pedagogic  practices  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago.  They  recognized  the 
processional  incipiencies  of  the  cardinal  mental  endowments,  and  suited  the  pupirs  tasks 
to  the  order  of  his  psychic  evolution.  It  is  possible  to  propagate  roses  in  January  and 
to  produce  ice  in  August,  but  nature  refuses  to  co-operate.  There  are  times  and  seasons 
in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  Moreover,  the  student  of  physics 
ought  to  bring  to  his  study  of  the  science,  not  only  potential,  but  also  certain  kinetic 
mental  energies.  If  the  saying  be  true  that  "the  calculus  is  the  language  of  phjrsics,"  it 
is  equally  true  that  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  are  the  alphabet  and  the  two- 
and  the  three-syllabled  words  of  the  language.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  mathematics  is 
the  machinery  of  thought  by  which  alone  the  most  and  the  best  truths  of  physics  may  be 
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electricity.    There  is  a  tendency  to  skim  over  light  and  heat.    Both  of  the  latter  are 
of  great  importance,  and  both  can  be  illustrated  easily  and  at  small  expense. 

As  to  what  experiments  to  perform,  I  should  like  to  ask  where  the  pupil  will  land  if 
he  is  to  perform  no  experiment,  the  results  of  which  he  is  not  to  use  in  the  next  experi- 
ment In  my  work  I  give  four  periods  of  fifty-five  minutes  each  per  week  to  text  and 
three  periods  of  fifty-five  minutes  each  per  week  to  laboratory.  I  follow  the  outline  pre- 
pared by  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters*  Club  in  1899. 

Professor  C.  F.  Adams. —  I  heartily  indorse  the  idea  that  no  work  should  be 
required  of  the  pupil  if  it  is  to  be  of  no  use  to  him.  Do  not  have  him  measure  for  the 
mere  sake  of  measuring. 

Professor  Herbert  C.  Wood,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. —  With  us  no 
pupil  is  allowed  to  take  up  physics  until  he  has  had  one  year  of  algebra  and  the  same  of 
geometry.  Some  of  the  difficulties  I  have  met  in  the  teaching  of  physics  I  find  are  due 
to  the  indifferent  work  done  in  the  preceding  studies.  It  is  necessary  that  in  geography, 
botany,  physical  geography,  etc.,  more  scientific  work  be  done.  We  have  in  our  schools 
introduced  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  physical  geography,  and  we  find  that  bet- 
ter work  is  being  done  in  physics. 

Mr.  Jones,  South  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. —  Our  requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Central  School.  We  have  physics  in  the  third  year.  I  find  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  pupil  to  state  in  mathematical  language  an  expression  in  physics,  and  vice 
versa.  The  teacher  of  physics  has,  as  his  first  duty,  to  teach  how  to  change  a  statement 
in  phjTsics  to  one  of  mathematics.  Secondly,  he  must  teach  that  mathematical  expres- 
sions do  not  teach  that  we  can  get  at  a  thing  exactly.  The  pupil  sees  in  the  laboratory 
that  we  cannot  get  at  an  exact  result. 

Professor  F.  A.  Osborne,  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. —  As  teachers  we  are  too 
often  afraid  of  having  physics  considered  difficult.  If  we  are  to  make  the  study  intensely 
interesting,  and  give  the  pupil  the  discipline  he  should  get  from  it,  we  must  make  it  difficult. 
*  It  is  possible  to  add  interest  and  not  detract  from  its  value.  It  is  well  to  introduce  some 
historical  facts.  In  every  study  there  is  encouragement  in  knowing  of  the  difficulties 
others  had  with  the  subject.  Devote  one  half -hour  per  week,  at  least,  to  the  history  of  the 
subject.  As  to  the  use  of  problems  in  physics,  I  find  they  are  of  untold  value.  My  stu- 
dents work  250  to  300  problems  each  year,  and  are  benefited  by  so  doing.  Do  not  leave 
out  the  original  work.  We  do  not  do  so  in  geometry.  The  more  we  make  physics  diffi- 
cult and  not  a  grind,  the  better.  In  the  laboratory  work  I  believe  in  doing  fewer  experi- 
ments and  doing  them  well.  I  began  by  working  sixty;  I  now  work  about  forty.  I  am 
decidedly  hi  favor  of  wording  a  few  experiments  the  data  of  which  are  not  required  later. 

Professor  A.  P.  CooRpHigh  School,  Ithaca,  Mich. — I  have  a  laboratory  about 
12  X  25  for  twenty-five  pupils.  Ours  is  about  a  middle-grade  high  school,  and  we  are 
placed  under  many  restrictions.  Our  work  must  be  shaped  accordingly.  I  am  in  favor 
of  working  many  problems.  I  believe  in  making  the  subject  hard.  Do  not  attempt  to 
dodge  all  the  hard  points,  but  solve  the  difficulties  and  derive  the  benefit  Tell  the 
boys  and  girls  to  keep  their  eyes  open  and  be  ready  to  apply  what  they  have  learned. 

Professor  H.  N.  CntJTE,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. —  The  question  that  troubles  me  is 
where  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  teach  physics.  I  mean  good  and  efficient  instruments. 
Our  foreign  friends  make  them,  but  Uncle  Sam  says  we  cannot  have  them  unless  we  pay 
the  large  tribute.  Our  lawyers  seem  to  be  unable  to  interpret  the  law.  They  do  not 
understand  English.  They  fail  to  be  able  to  recognize  a  scientific  instrument.  We  should 
look  up  the  law,  and  then  translate  ourselves  into  chronic  kickers.  It  is  time  for  the 
scholar  to  get  into  politics. 

Professor  Adams. —  It  seems  that  some  protest  should  be  made  by  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  I,  therefore,  move  that  we  enter  a  protest,  and  present 
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it  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  that  our  chairman  appoint 
a  committee  to  draw  up  said  protest  and  present  it  to  the  proper  authorities.  The 
motion  carried.  Chair  appointed  Professors  Adams,  Augur,  and  Wood ;  the  com- 
mittee to  report  at  the  meeting  July  12.  It  was  suggested  by  Professor  Osborne  that  each 
member  of  the  Physics  Conference  present  to  his  congressman  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
committee,  together  with  his  own  letter.     The  suggestion  was  favored  by  those  present. 


CHEMISTRY  CONFERENCE 

LEADER — C.  E.   LINEBARGER,  TEACHER   OF  CHEMISTRY,  LAKE   VIEW  HIGH   SCHOOL, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

[SSFOKTBD  BY  F.  C.  IRWIN,  CXMTRAL  MGH  SCHOOL,  DBTBOIT,  MICH.] 

At  4 :  30,  July  II,  Mr.  Linebarger  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  Room  9,  the  chemis- 
try lecture-room.  Despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  place  was  soon  comfortably  filled 
with  teachers  representing  nearly  every  state  from  Rhode  Island  to  Kansas.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  following  list  of  topics  proposed  for 
discussion : 

I.  QuandtatlTe  experiments:  («}  Object;  (3)  nature ;  (r)  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  required ;  (</)  number. 

II.  The  historical  method:  («)  What  is  it?  (3)  object;  (<:)  how  much  should  be  given?  {jl)  benefits, 
ni.  Research  work:  {a)  Feasibility;  (3)  what  problems  demand  but  slight  equipment?  (r)  influence  on 

teachers*  work,  or  students'. 

IV.  The  ionization  theory:  (a)  Should  it  be  introduced?  (^)  if  so,  when  and  where? 

y.  The  chemical  library:  (a)  Object;  (3)  how  can  it  be  best  used?  (c)  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

By  vote  it  was  decided  to  consider,  first,  quantitative  experiments.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Linebarger.  He  said  in  part :  A  quantitative  experiment  may  be 
defined  as  one  in  which  a  measurement  is  made.  In  chemistry  the  measurements  are 
commonly  of  mass  and  volume.  A  quantitative  experiment  determines  some  physical 
constant,  or  verifies  some  fact  or  law.  It  teaches  the  student  that  chance  does  not  enter 
into  scientific  considerations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  great  accuracy,  for  accu- 
racy is  but  a  relative  term.  The  seeking  out  and  accounting  for  sources  of  error  should 
be  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  the  result  obtained  should  always  be  within  the  experi- 
mental errors  allowable.  Too  many  quantitative  experiments  should  not  be  given,  and 
the  manipulation  involved  should  not  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  student.  A 
sufficient  aumber  can  be  easily  performed  with  very  simple  apparatus.  The  training 
derived  from  quantitative  experiments  is  most  valuable. 

The  discussion  at  this  point  turned  upon  the  number  of  quantitative  experiments 
which  may  be  introduced  to  advantage  in  a  year's  course.  The  members  of  the  ^confer- 
ence were  asked  to  inspect  and  criticise  a  series  of  quantitative  experiments  used  in  the 
Central  High  School  of  Detroit.  Volumetric  measurements  in  these  experiments  are 
made  with  the  burette.     The  following  are  the  experiments  in  part : 

X.  Determine  the  weight  of  x  oc.  of  water  by  weighing  several  different  voliunes  of  water, 
a.  Ordinary  solutions  (weight  and  volume). 

3.  Oxygen  in  the  air  (pyrogallic  acid  method). 

4.  Peroeatage  of  oxygen  in  potassium  chlorate. 

5.  Preparation  of  standard  solutions,  and  determination  of  weight  relations  betureen  alkalies  and  acids. 
Lanr  of  definite  proportions. 

6.  Analyses  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  electrolysis  and  by  decomposition  of  the  gas  with  sodium  amalgam. 

7.  Determination  of  weight  of  add  required  to  dissolve  a  given  weight  of  metal. 

8.  Determination  of  combining  weights  for  magnesium  and  iron :  (a)  by  measuring  hydrogen  evolved ; 
(i)  lor  magnesium,  hy  ignition. 

9.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  and  reactions  with  oxygen.    Volumetric  proportions. 
xo.  Analysis  of  ammonia  gas  by  chlorine. 

xz.  Water  off  crystaUixation. 

la.  Deaaitj  off  cUoroform  vapor  by  a  modification  of  the  Victor  Meyer  method. 
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After  obtaining  the  roll  of  members  present,  the  conference  adjoamed  at  6  P.  M. 

The  conference  was  one  of  exceptional  interest  to  all  present  Judging  from  the 
friendly  criticism  and  comparison  of  methods  used  in  widely  separated  localities,  the  dis- 
cussions could  not  fail  to  prove  of  real  help  and  suggestion.  The  central  idea  suggested 
by  the  conference  as  a  whole  may  be  stated  in  a  word :  The  most  important  object  in 
teaching  chemistry  should  be  to  develop  in  the  student  a  logical  scientific  habit  of 
thought.  By  this  standard  every  topic  and  experiment  in  elementary  chemistry  should  be 
judged.  The  topics  and  experiments  which  meet  this  standard  and  make  chemistry  an 
essential  integral  part  of  the  student's  education  will  be  adopted  by  progressive  teachers. 
In  discussing  the  mathematical  difficulties  in  chemistry,  Mr.  Adams  sounded  the  right 
note :  In  science,  teachers  have  one  of  the  rarest  opportunities  in  the  whole  field  of  educa- 
tion.    It  is  to  bring  into  correlation  the  two  subjects,  science  and  mathematics. 


GEOMETRY  CONFERENCE 

LEADER — ALAN   SANDERS,  TEACHER   OF  GEOMETRY,   HUGHES   HIGH   SCHOOL, 

CINCINNATI,   O. 

[synopsis  op  opbning  kbmakics  by  thb  lbadbk] 

Geometry  was  a  science  in  form  as  perfect  as  it  is  today  long  before  the  Christian 
era.  As  Minerva  sprang  fully  armed  from  the  brain  of  Olympian  Jove,  so  Euclidian 
geometry  comes  to  us  fully  developed  from  the  schools  of  ancient  Eg3rpt  and  Greece. 

In  the  schools  of  our  English-speaking  cousins  across  the  water  the  definitions, 
axioms,  and  sequence  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are  strictly  adhered  to.  We  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  progress,  while  still  teaching  Euclidian  geometry  in  substance, 
have  made  many  changes  in  the  sequence  of  propositions,  in  definitions,  and  even  in  the 
axioms.  The  question  whether  these  changes  are  always  improvements  on  the  text  of 
Euclid  seems  pertinent. 

One  of  these  changes  is  the  use  of  the  term  "  angle."  This  term  is  variously  defined 
as  "the  difference  in  direction  of  two  lines  that  meet,"  "the  amount  of  divergence 
between  two  intersecting  lines,"  '*  the  opening  between  two  lines  drawn  from  the  same 
point,"  etc.  Is  it  consistent  with  any  one  of  the  above  definitions  to  speak  of  "  an  angle 
intercepting  an  arc  "  ? 

The  next  point  is  the  definition  of  "  tangent  circles."  A  definition  that  has  come 
into  very  common  use  is :  "  Two  circles  are  tangent  to  each  other  if  both  are  tangent  to 
a  straight  line  at  the  same  point."  Now,  I  submit  that  two  circles  are  tangent  to  each 
other  when,  as  the  language  indicates,  they  touch  each  other,  and  that  the  statement, 
"  Two  circles  are  tangent  to  each  other  if  both  are  tangent  to  a  straight  line  at  the  same 
point,"  is  the  statement  of  a  proposition,  and  should  be  proved. 

A  third  point  is  looseness  in  expression  of  the  statements  of  propositions.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  statement :  "  At  a  given  point  in  a  straight  line  a  perpendicular 
to  the  line  can  be  drawn,  and  but  one."  Now,  I  know  of  qo  way  to  prove  that  a  perpen- 
dicular can  be  drawn  to  a  line  other  than  to  give  the  construction  for  its  erection.  I 
think  it  would  be  fairer  to  place  all  constructions  not  proved  under  the  list  of  postulates. 

This  leads  up  to  my  fourth  point :  Are  these  "  assumed  constructions  "  or  "  stealthy 
assumptions,"  as  one  author  is  pleased  to  denominate  them,  conducive  to  strict,  rigorous 
reasoning  ?  Should  we  allow  a  pupil  to  give  the  construction  of  a  problem  at  the  end  of 
Book  II  or  III,  unless  he  traces  back  every  authority  used  in  that  problem,  and  shows  that 
it  in  turn  does  not  depend  upon  a  proposition  that  has  assumed  the  very  construction  that 
he  is  proving  ?     Have  you  ever  done  this  yourself  ?     Try  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  modem  theory  of  limits  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
Euclidian  method  ;  but  the  theory  of  limits  must  be  handled  with  care. 
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In  this  connection  I  would  ask  your  consideration  of  the  following  question  :  Is  it 
correct  to  attempt  to  prove  the  proposition,  "  Triangular  pjrramids  having  equal  altitudes 
and  equivalent  bases  are  equal  in  volume,"  without  first  proving  the  proposition :  "  The 
volume  of  a  triangular  pjrramid  is  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  a  series  of 
inscribed  or  circumscribed  prisms  of  equal  altitude,  if  the  number  of  prisms  is  indefinitely 
increased  ?  *' 

The  questions  I  have  proposed  for  discussion  seem  to  me  to  be  very  one-sided,  but, 
as  my  views  on  these  subjects  are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  the  texts  on  geometry  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  have  much  to  say  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  chair  to  confine  the  discussion  to  these  questions,  but  any 
teacher  present  is  invited  to  present  for  discussion  any  question  relating  to  the  subject  of 
geometry  or  its  teaching. 


DISCUSSION 


In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  opening  remarks  of  the  leader  the  points  sug- 
gested were  discussed,  and,  in  addition,  the  methods,  aims,  and  ideals  of  the  teacher  of 
geometry  and  the  advantages  of  the  heuristic  method  of  instruction,  tho  the  time  was 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 

Professor  Evans,  of  Boston,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vital  propositions 
in  geometry,  those  that  are  really  essential  to  a  complete  system,  are  comparatively  few, 
and* that  a  carefully  selected  collection  of  such  propositions  would  be  of  great  value  to 
teachers  and  students  of  geometry,  as  furnishing  a  common  basis  of  reference  and  a 
syllabus  that  may  be  used  in  examinations  for  admission  to  college. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  draft  such  a  syllabus.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  the  following  members :  Professor  George  W.  Evans,  of 
Boston ;  Professor  L.  D.  Remington,  of  Fenton,  Mich. ;  Mrs.  Milner,  of  Detroit ;  Pro- 
fessor Alan  Sanders,  of  Cincinnati ;  Miss  Ackerman,  of  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  Professor 
Harlan,  of  Dayton,  O. ;  Professor  William  H.  Lynch,  of  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. ;  and  Mrs. 
F.  Temple,  of  Chicago.  These  were  empowered  to  call  upon  any  others  to  assist  them 
in  this  important  work.  The  result  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Geometry  Conference  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 


HISTORY  CONFERENCE 

LEADER  —  J.  J.  SHEPPARD,  TEACHER   OF   HISTORY,  DEWITT  CLINTON   HIGH   SCHOOL, 

NEW   YORK   CITY 

General  topic  :  "  The  Nature  and  Aim  of  History  Work  in  the  Secondary  School." 
Introducing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Sheppard  referred  briefly  to  the  former  indeterminate, 
low  status  of  history  and  history  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  as  compared  with  the 
present  assured  position  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum  and  the  dignified  status  of  the 
teacher  of  history.  There  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  improvement,  but  progress 
has  been  made  and  is  making,  so  that  the  future  development  of  strong  work  in  history 
is  assured. 

E.  W.  Castle,  professor  of  history  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  city,  presented  a  paper  on  '*  History  as  a  Study  of  Life,"  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract: 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  subject-matter  of  history  consisted  of 
court  intrigue,  personal  adventures,  wars,  revolutions,  and  political  incidents.  With  the 
development  of  historical  study  and  investigation  during  the  last  half-century,  art  has 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY  CONFERENCE 

LEADER  —  W.    H.   SNYDER,  TEACHER   OF   SCIENCE,  WORCESTER   ACADEMY, 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 

[synopsis  op  opbming  rbmakks  by  the  lbadbk] 

We  Americans  of  all  nations  should  be  students  of  geography.  Our  isolation,  extent 
of  territory,  commercial  and  expansive  spirit,  make  it  expedient  that  we  should  acquaint 
ourselves,  in  all  ways  possible,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Altho  the  American  is  by 
nature  a  traveler,  yet  our  home  geography  extends  over  such  vast  distances,  and  the 
oceans  so  effectually  shut  off  our  shoulder-to-shoulder  intercourse  with  other  nations,  that 
it  is  only  thru  study  that  the  most  of  us  will  ever  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  condi- 
tions of  other  peoples.  These  conditions  must  be  appreciated,  if  we  are  ever  wisely  to 
take  the  position  for  which  we  as  a  nation  seem  foreordained.  This  appreciation  will, 
however,  never  be  attained  by  a  purposeless  or  aimless  study. 

Then,  too,  if  ever  geography  is  to  attain  a  commanding  position  in  our  educational 
system,  it  must  $how  its  value  as  a  disciplinary  as  well  as  an  informational  subject  The 
simple  acquiring  of  information  does  not  train  citizens.  The  why  and  the  because  most 
play  as  important  a  part  as  the  behold  and  the  remember.  Probably  most  of  us  can 
remember  when  physics  and  chemistry  were  taught  entirely  from  books,  and  consisted 
simply  of  a  mass  of  information  which  was  accepted  on  authority.  During  the  past  few 
years  this  kind  of  presentation  has  been  superseded  by  a  rational  method^  and  I  believe 
we  are  destined  to  see  in  the  near  future  the  same  rational  method  applied  to  geography. 
To  attain  its  highest  efficiency,  geography  must  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  labo- 
ratory subject  in  which  actual  work  is  done,  and  the  principal  use  of  the  text-book  is  as  a 
guide  and  fount  of  reference,  and  not  as  something  to  be  learned  and  recited. 

The  government  during  recent  years  has  gone  to  great  expense  in  making  contour 
maps  of  different  parts  of  the  country.  How  many  of  our  educated  people  even  are  able 
intelligently  to  use  these  ?  What  does  great  circle  sailing  mean  to  the  average  student 
of  geography  ?  We  use  maps  and  charts  and  models  and  globes  in  a  very  glib  way,  and 
never  take  the  trouble  to  show  how  these  are  made  and  what  they  really  express.  The 
aim  in  geography  should  be  to  impart  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  scientific  knowledge,  however,  is  not  general  information.  It  is  the  experimental 
knowledge  which  enables  us  to  understand  fully  the  expressed  results  of  others,  to  appre- 
ciate the  geographical  details  of  a  photograph,  to  understand  exactly  what  sort  of  topogra- 
phy is  represented  by  a  contour  map,  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  a  region  when  properly 
described,  and  by  means  of  photographs,  maps,  and  description  to  appreciate  and 
to  explain  the  phenomena  discovered.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a  material 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of  geography.  There  must  be  an  actuality  about  the  subject, 
not  a  mere  hearsay.  Chicago,  by  its  school  museum  which  it  has  prepared  to  move  from 
school  to  school,  is  the  first  city  to  supply  one  of  these  needs. 

The  larger  part  of  the  apparatus  of  this  subject  has  not  yet  been  invented,  and  it 
devolves  upon  those  who  are  today  teaching  the  science  to  construct  and  bring  together 
the  tools.  The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  will  see  this  done.  The  fields  are 
white  for  the  harvest,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 


PHYSIOLOGY  CONFERENCE 

In  the  absence  of  the  leader,  Mr.  James  £.  Peabody,  teacher  of  physiology,  Peter 
Cooper  High  School,  New  York,  President  W.  J.  S.  Bryan  conducted  the  conference. 
His  remarks  were  as  follows : 
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We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  gentleman  appointed  to  lead  this  conference  has 
been  prevented  by  sickness  from  attending.  We  regret  this  the  more  because  he  would 
have  spoken  of  that  which  he  himself  has  learned  by  actual  experience.  It  is  sometimes 
asserted  that  physiology  should  not  be  taught  in  secondary  schools,  because  it  cannot  be 
taught  in' such  schools  in  a  scientific  way  or  by  the  laboratory  method.  The  age  of  the 
pupils  and  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  pupils  and  parents  prevent  its  presentation  after 
the  manner  employed  in  medical  colleges.  Dissection  of  animals  is  repugnant  to  most 
pupils  of  high-school  age,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  at  all  suitable  or 
possible  to  study  physiology  by  the  dissection  of  the  cadaver.  The  disgust  aroused  by 
the  sight  and  touch  of  the  muscles  and  organs  of  dissected  animals  is  largely  sentimental 
and  may  be  overcome  by  the  awakening  of  a  truly  scientific  spirit  of  investigation.  The 
similarity  of  the  structure  and  organs  of  other  animals  to  those  of  the  human  species 
makes  it  possible  easily  to  secure  from  the  market-house  the  specimens  necessary  for  a 
laboratory  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  human  skeleton,  from  frequent  presentation, 
has  largely  lost  its  offensiveness,  and  the  study  of  the  bones  can  be  pursued  with  but  little 
opposition  in  the  mental  attitude.  The  lens,  the  stereopticon,  the  microscope,  the  tnicro- 
tome,  the  slide,  may  be  made  to  serve  the  same  useful  purpose  as  in  botany.  The  sub- 
ject, tho  at  first  to  some  not  pleasing,  with  proper  treatment  may  be  relieved  of  its 
repulsiveness,  and  from  the  very  fact  of  its  nearness  to  the  pupil  may  become  interesting 
and  attractive. 

Ph3rsiology  has  long  been  accorded  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school.  Its 
importance  has  been  recognized,  but  those  who  have  taught  it  have  not  as  yet  devised  the 
means  for  its  study  by  the  methods  tiow  regarded  as  essential  to  proper  scientific  teach- 
ing. That  the  same  thing  can  be  done  for  physiology  as  has  been  done  for  botany  and 
physics  and  chemistry  is  not  to  be  questioned. 

It  is  for  those  who  are  present  to  outline  for  the  help  of  each  other  the  methods  they 
have  found  serviceable  and  to  describe  the  devices  they  have  invented  and  contrived  for 
the  scientific  study  of  physiology  by  the  laboratory  method.  In  this  science,  as  in  others, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  high  school  the  elements  of  the  several  sciences  are 
to  be  taught  in  a  truly  scientific  way.  It  is  not  for  the  high  school  to  teach  physiology  as 
it  is  taught  in  the  medical  college.  If  teachers  of  physiology  would  secure  for  their  study 
the  recognition  its  importance  deserves,  they  must  teach  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
mand respect. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr.  Louis  Murbach,  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  while  it  is  more  difficult  to  teach  human  physiology  in  high  schools  by  the  labora- 
tory method,  the  combination  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  can  readily  be 
treated  in  this  way,  because  it  is  more  amenable  to  experimentation,  and  material  for 
laboratory  work  can  easily  be  obtained.  He  considered  this  combination  of  subjects 
desirable  for  high-school  work  under  the  name  of  physiology.  He  laid  stress  upon  the 
division  of  time  between  laboratory  and  recitation  or  demonstration  work,  claiming  that 
at  least  half  the  subject  should  be  taught  by  the  laboratory  method.  The  laboratory  work 
should  be  done  in  connection  with  the  text  and  preceding  each  subject.  Thus,  the  study 
of  the  vascular  system  and  the  functions  of  the  blood  may  be  preceded  by  observing  first 
the  vessels  in  a  living  earthworm,  then  the  blood -flow  in  a  frog's  foot,  and  so  on.  When 
physiology  is  properly  taught,  it  should  be  recognized  by  higher  institutions  as  an  equiva- 
lent of  a  zoology  course  covering  the  same  time.  The  youth  of  the  pupils  who  study 
physiology  increases  the  difficulty  of  properly  presenting  it. 

Mrs.  L.  Bassbtt,  of  Detroit,  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  physiology  to  pupils 
of  the  ninth  grade  on  account  of  their  immaturity  and  the  consequent  trouble  they  have 
in  grasping  the  sobject  or  in  understanding  the  text. 
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Miss  E.  Pettie,  speaking  from  her  own  experience,  favored  the  use  of  the  labora- 
tory method  in  teaching  physiology. 

T.  O.  Mast,  Holland,  Mich.,  gave  his  experience  in  the  introduction  of  a  laboratory 
course  in  physiology.  He  found  Peabody*s  Laboratory  Exercises  an  admirable  book  for 
the  purpose.  The  course  was  entirely  successful,  and  need  not  cost  more  than  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  pupil.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  text-book  should  not  be 
neglected,  but  should  be  used  fully  half  the  time,  after  the  observation  and  experimental 
work. 

Dr.  F.  Barrows,  Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  asked  to  give  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  proper  sequence  of  zoology  and  physiology.  He  thought  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  zoology,  physiology  should  come  Hrst,  tho  much  physiology  can  be 
taught  in  a  course  of  zoology. 

S.  B.  McCracken,  Buffalo  University,  suggested  that  the  pupils  might  study  physi- 
ology thru  the  medium  of  their  own  bodies.  The  pupils  might  learn  much  by  a  careful 
examination  of  themselves  and  each  other.  The  boys  could  furnish  models  for  the 
class,  or  boys  might  examine  boys  and  girls  examine  girls. 

Miss  Grace  Ellis,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  described  a  spirom- 
eter of  simple  construction,  consisting  of  an  inverted  bell  jar  filled  with  water  and  bal- 
anced in  a  glass  vessel  of  water  by  means  of  weights  and  pulleys,  and  having  a  tube 
entering  from  below,  thru  which,  by  means  of  a  rubber  hose,  the  air  from  the  lungs 
might  be  forced  into  the  jar.  On  the  side  of  the  outer  vessel  there  is  pasted  a  scale  to 
show  the  amount  of  air  forced  into  the  inverted  jar. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   HIGHER   EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S   MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  io,  1901 

The  Department  of  Higher  Education  met  in  Room  No.  314,  Central  High  Schoo], 
at  3  P.  M.,  the  president,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  president  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  in  the  chair. 

Music  —  vocal  solo,  "  In  Maytime  "  —  Miss  Clara  Vollbreche. 

The  first  paper  —  subject,  **  The  Function  of  the  State  University" —  was  presented  by 
President  R.  H.  Jesse  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  J.  H.  Canfield,  librarian,  Columbia  University ;  Presi- 
dent William  F.  King,  Cornell  College,  Iowa  ;  President  William  L.  Prather,  University 
of  Texas ;  President  Miller,  Ruskin  College,  Missouri. 

By  vote  of  the  department.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gilbert,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  the  interests  of  the  Society  of  Religious  Education.  He  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  department  to  attend  the  meeting  of  said  society 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Professor  John  William  Perrin,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  presented  a  paper  on 
"  The  Rise  of  National  Education  in  the  Sixteenth  Century." 

Professor  Elmer  £.  Brown,  University  of  California,  and  Professor  F.  C.  French,  of 
Vassar  College,  spoke  in  discussion. 

The  following  Committee  on  Nominations  was  appointed  by  the  president : 

William  F.  King,  Cocnell  College,  Iowa.  F.  C  French,  Vassar  College,  New  York. 

Samuel  G.  Derby,  Ohio  Sute  University,  Ohio. 

The  department  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  12 

The  department  met  in  the  Central  High  School  at  3  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Thwing. 

Music — vocal  solo,  "Angus  Macdonald,"  Roeckel — by  Miss  Mintum. 

William  E.  Chancellor,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Education  for  Social  Control." 

Questions  were  asked,  and  remarks  on  the  paper  made,  by  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  prin- 
cipal of  high  school.  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Miss  Pomeroy,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  J.  L.  Good- 
knight,  of  James  Milliken  University,  Illinois  ;  and  Walter  H.  Nichols,  of  the  University 
of  Colorado. 

"The  Moral  Element  in  Education"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  W.  H.  P. 
Faunce,  president  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Committee  on  Nomhiations  reported  as  follows : 

Y<n  President — W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

For  Vict'Prtsidtnt^C  W.  Dabney,  University  of  Tennessee,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

For  S^crttary—JcAtn  William  Perrin,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  officers  declared  elected. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  Wm.  H.  Black,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STATE   UNIVERSITY 

RICHARD    HENRY   JESSE,    PRESIDENT   UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE    OF 

MISSOURI,    COLUMBIA,    MO. 

Wherever  in  this  paper  the  word  "university"  occurs,  it  means  state 
university;  wherever  the  word  "college"  is  used,  it  means  a  private  or 
denominational  institution.  Let  me  describe  the  function  of  the  state 
university  as  it  appears  to  me. 

I.  It  should  be  within: 

1.  Non-partisan,  but  patriotic  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation. 

2.  Non -sectarian,  but  religious. 

3.  Free  as  to  tuition  in  all  departments,  academic  and  professional. 

4.  Every  inch  a  university. 

1.  While  the  obligation  named  first  binds  every  institution  of  learning 
in  our  country,  it  binds  the  state  universities  in  a  peculiar  degree.  Their 
foundations  are  federal  land  grants.  The  funds  for  their  maintenance 
come  from  their  respective  commonwealths.  In  the  highest  and  broadest 
sense  they  should  be  nurseries  of  patriotism,  but  they  should  shun  par- 
tisan politics  as  they  shun  death. 

2.  Non-sectarian,  but  religious. 

The  state  universities  have  not  yet  realized  their  opportunity  for 
developing  in  students  a  life  that  is  religious  and  yet  not  sectarian. 
Freedom  from  denominationalism  is  apt  to  be  construed  as  license  to 
subordinate  unduly  religion  in  education.  No  good  reason  appears  why 
the  universities  should  not  each  maintain  one  professor,  at  least,  to  lecture 
upon  sacred  literature,  natural  religion,  and  practical  morals,  and  to  serve 
as  chaplain  of  the  students.  If,  unfortunately,  the  law  or  constitution 
forbids  such  teaching  at  public  expense,  an  appeal  should  be  made  for  an 
endowment  by  private  benefactions.  What  a  blessing  for  a  long  time 
has  Dr.  Peabody  been  to  Harvard  I  Such  a  man  ought  to  be  at  every  seat 
of  higher  learning. 

Moreover,  why  should  not  a  large  state  university  maintain  a  depart- 
ment of  theology,  without  which  it  is  not  complete  and  which  does  not 
belong  necessarily  to  any  denomination.  In  Germany,  in  spite  of  an 
established  church,  theology  is  non- sectarian.  Men  of  all  creeds  go  there 
for  training.  Why  should  not  our  American  state  universities  show  that 
ethics,  religion,  and  even  theology  of  the  highest  and  best  type  may  be 
divorced  entirely  from  denominationalism  i 

3.  Free  as  to  tuition  in  all  departments,  academic  and  professional. 
This  proposition  ought  to  be  established  by  the  mere  statement  that 
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in  every  commonwealth  the  university  is  the  head  of  public  instruction, 
which  is  free  up  to  the  higher  learning  and  ought  to  be  free  there  also. 
The  reasoning  that  people  have  indulged  in  as  to  free  tuition  is  very 
curious.  In  early  times  the  doctrine  was  preached  that  schools  should 
be  maintained  at  public  expense,  but  should  be  limited  to  the  elements 
of  learning  —  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  United  States 
history.  A  little  learning  the  public  might  give  the  individual,  but  no 
more.  After  strenuous  opposition,  this  doctrine  was  established  in  New 
England,  in  the  middle  states,  in  the  West,  and  finally  in  the  South. 
Then  came  the  second  step  forward,  in  which  in  many  places  high 
schools  were  smuggled  in.  In  Kansas  City,  for  example,  the  first  high 
school,  now  one  of  the  best  in  America,  was  for  years  maintained  rather 
surreptitiously.  Later  the  people  thruout  the  union  came  to  the  belief 
that  a  chance  at  secondary  education  also,  without  charge  for  tuition,  was 
due  from  the  commonwealth  to  every  soul  on  its  soil ;  but  it  was  still 
argued  generally  that  college  or  university  training  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  individual.  Not  long  ago  some  western  states  reached  the  third 
stage  of  progressive  belief,  that  free  instruction  should  be  given  thru  the 
college  of  liberal  arts,  but  that  professional  training  should  be  paid  for. 
In  the  process  of  evolution,  however,  the  fourth  era  is  near  at  hand,  in 
which  it  will  be  recognized,  I  think,  that  the  discrimination  between 
academic  and  professional  instruction  is  wholly  specious.  If  it  be 
granted  that  the  state  owes  to  every  soul  on  its  soil  a  chance  at  free 
instruction  thru  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  by  what  legerdemain  of 
logic  can  it  be  denied  in  medicine  or  engineering  ?  In  these  so-called 
professional  courses,  perhaps  half  the  studies  are  academic  and  the  other 
half  are  applications  of  the  academic.  Is  it  reasonable  for  the  state  to 
teach  a  man  freely  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  mathe- 
matics, but  refuse  to  teach  him  freely  their  applications  to  engineering  ? 
Should  one  learn  at  public  expense  such  academic  subjects  as  physics, 
chemistry,  neurology,  embryology,  anatomy,  histology,  physiology, 
physiological  chemistry,  and  bacteriology,  but  learn  at  personal  expense 
their  applications  to  medicine  ?  All  such  reasoning  is,  to  my  mind,  arti- 
ficial. It  is  said  that  law,  medicine,  and  engineering  are  gainful  pursuits, 
and,  therefore,  the  beneficiaries  should  pay  for  training  in  them.  The 
argument  is  not  worth  refuting,  but,  if  it  were,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
bachelor  of  arts  is  a  gainful  degree.  Moreover,  academic  graduates  are 
not  more  useful  to  the  people  than  are  lawyers,  physicians,  pharmacists, 
dentists,  engineers,  etc.,  of  superior  quality.  As  soon  as  you  admit  that 
the  commonwealth  must  furnish  its  people  free  instruction  in  any  degree, 
you  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  must  furnish  free  instruction  in  every 
degree  and  in  every  useful  form.  But  the  same  argument,  it  is  said, 
might  be  advanced  for  free  clothing  or  board  or  books.  To  my  mind 
this  doeS'  not  follow  at  all,  but  if  any  man  will  demonstrate  that  they 
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should  be  furnished  in  any  stage  of  education,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
that  they  should  be  furnished  in  every  stage  thereof  and  in  every  useful 
form. 

It  is  questionable  whether,  in  view  of  the  superb  training  at  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  is  bound  to  found  a  free  university,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
she  is  bound  to  give  her  citizens  that  desire  it,  and  are  prepared  to 
receive  it,  free  instruction  in  some  accessible  university  of  high  rank. 
Whether  free  tuition  should  be  extended  by  one  state  to  citizens  of 
another  is  a  question  that  I  will  not  now  discuss.  Those  who,  like  the 
writer,  exalt  the  nation  above  the  state  will  favor  it. 

In  closing  this  division  of  my  subject,  let  me  say  with  emphasis  that 
free  tuition  in  any  department  without  high  standards  of  admission  and 
of  graduation  is  akin  to  crime. 

4.  Every  inch  a  university. 

There  is  danger  that,  thru  eagerness  to  take  in  new  territory,  to  swell 
enrollments,  and  to  provide  instruction  for  special  classes,  some  of  our 
universities  may  forget  that  to  deserve  richly  their  titles  is  the  highest 
obligation  they  owe  to  the  people.  Policies  of  expansion  and  adaptation 
are  sometimes  commendable,  and  occasionally  are  forced  upon  us  by 
circumstances,  but  they  take  money  and  subtract  from  the  energy  due 
to  higher  teaching.  Never  should  they  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to 
obscure  the  main  purpose,  which  is  to  be,  from  circumference  to  center, 
a  great  university.  Particularly  objectionable  is  the  tendency,  too  often 
exhibited,  to  swell  enrollments  by  adding  professional  schools  in  the 
nearest  metropolis.  These  morganatic  unions  rarely  bear  good  fruit.  A 
university  is  much  more  than  a  college,  or  an  aggregation  of  them.  Its 
great  work  is  graduate  and  professional  studies,  based  upon  an  academic 
degree.  To  attain  this  end  is  far  harder  when  the  work  is  not  concen- 
trated on  one  campus. 

II.  The  university  without  should  care  for  the  state,  and  should  serve 
as  a  buttress  to  a  national  university. 

It  has  been  preached  strenuously  that  the  state  should  care  for  its 
university,  but  scarcely  has  the  idea  been  broached  that  the  university 
should  care  for  the  state.  It  is  possible  to  do  this  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
in  material,  in  social,  in  political,  and  in  spiritual  things.  The  possi- 
bilities in  spiritual  things  have  been  discussed  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  paper.  What  can  a  great  seat  of  learning  do  for  the  public  good 
in  other  directions  ? 

I.  Thru  the  college  of  agriculture,  or  in  conjunction  with  it  and 
other  public  agencies,  it  should  look  after  the  material  welfare  of  the 
people. 

The  loftiest  learning  should  not  scorn  to  help  men  in  their  material 
interests.  If  in  its  laboratories  a  dietary  can  be  discovered  whereby  the 
fattening  of  swine  is  made  cheaper  to  swineherds,  the  university  should 
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promulgate  that  dietary.  The  Babcock  milk  test,  discovered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  has  been  a  blessing  to  dairymen  in  all  the  world ; 
and  almost  as  beneficial  to  anpther  class  of  husbandmen  has  been  the 
discovery  in  the  University  of  Missouri  of  a  method  of  inoculating  cattle 
against  Texas  fever,  whereby  the  mortality  in  blooded  animals  carried 
south  has  been  reduced  from  90  to  less  than  8  per  cent.  Our  colleges  of 
agriculture  have  devised  better  dietaries  for  domestic  animals  than  the 
wit  of  medicine  has  yet  invented  for  growing  children. 

Expeditions  have  been  sent  out  by  our  universities  to  measure 
accurately  remote  water  power,  and  to  survey  routes  for  transmitting  it 
electrically  to  railway  stations ;  to  measure  beds  of  coal  and  test  their 
thermodynamic  values ;  to  measure  beds  of  cement  and  quarries  of 
stone,  and  try  their  quality;  to  collect  flora,  fauna,  rocks,  and  minerals; 
and  for  other  useful  purposes.  The  results,  carefully  tabulated,  have 
been  widely  distributed.  Diseases  of  animals  and  plants  have  been  held 
firmly  in  check.  What  has  been  done  shows  what  may  be  done  for 
things  material  by  the  scientific  skill  of  universities.  But  what  has  been 
accomplished  has  been  mainly  along  the  paths  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Hatch  Act,  establishing  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Except  under  federal  leadership,  our  universities  have  not  done  very 
much,  I  fear,  for  the  material  welfare  of  the  people,  when  one  considers 
the  immense  possibilities. 

2.  In  collaboration  with  state  boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions,  the 
university  should  look  after  social  and  economic  conditions. 

How  many  states  can  point  with  pride  to  their  penal  institutions  — 
their  jails,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  almshouses,  tenement  houses,  and 
asylums  ?  Yet  the  university  of  each  commonwealth  perhaps  maintains 
a  chair  of  sociology.  On  the  campus  are  students  from  every  county* 
In  their  summer  vacations  they  could  visit  every  reformatory  and  elee- 
mosynary institution,  reporting  accurately  its  condition.  A  judicious  pub- 
lication of  the  results,  with  a  statement  of  fundamental  principles,  would 
lead  often  to  radical  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  and 
defective  classes. 

No  state  is  without  municipal  problems,  and  few  can  boast  of  a 
rational  system  of  taxation.  Why  should  not  the  department  of  econom- 
ics take  up  these  subjects  ?  If  the  professors  understand  what  scientific 
taxation  is,  why  can  they  not  apply  it  wisely  to  prevailing  conditions  ? 
The  wisest  teaching  of  political  economy  in  municipal  problems  should 
be  spread  broadcast.  The  federal  government  maintains  in  every  com- 
monwealth an  experiment  station  to  find  out  what  is  wise  in  agriculture, 
and  to  disseminate  among  the  people  the  knowledge  gathered.  The 
departments  of  sociology  and  political  economy  ought  to  be  experiment 
stations  after  their  kind  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  federal  government, 
and  the  university  should   not   begrudge   the   cost   of  publishing  and 
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distributing  among  the  people  whatever  information  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  adjust  wisely  their  systems  of  taxation,  to  solve  municipal 
problems,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  penal  institutions, 
reformatories,  asylums,  almshouses,  tenement  houses,  etc.  It  is  the 
function  of  a  university  to  investigate,  to  teach,  and  to  publish. 

A  painstaking  study  of  the  state  laws,  in  the  light  of  the  broadest 
learning  and  in  comparison  with  other  codes,  if  embodied  in  timely 
publications  and  spread  broadcast,  would  not  be  without  good  results 
anywhere.  The  achievements  of  David  Dudley  Field  in  this  direction 
are  well  known. 

The  early  history  and  archaeology  of  every  state  is  an  inviting  field 
for  investigation,  while  the  editing  of  early  local  writers  of  the  better  sort 
might  w^ell  employ  some  of  the  literary  skill  of  the  faculty.  A  spicelegium 
in  some  cases  it  might  be,  but  in  every  case  it  would  be  valuable. 

The  departments  of  chemistry,  sanitary  engineering,  and  medicine 
find  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  things  pertaining  to  public  health  : 
pure  foods  and  drugs,  pure  watdr,  good  sewers,  the  ventilation  of  build- 
ings, and  so  on.  In  this  broad  direction  it  is  possible,  by  scientific  work 
and  by  helpful  publications,  to  diminish  sensibly  the  rate  of  sickness 
and  of  death. 

3.  In  co-operation  with  boards  of  education  and  the  state  superin- 
tendent, the  university  should  build  up  the  schools  below  it. 

The  writer  has  talked  on  this  subject  so  often  that  he  feels  inclined 
now  to  dismiss  it  hastily.  Elementary  schools  cannot  be  brought  to 
efficiency,  unless  there  be  high  schools  to  lead  them,  and  high  schools 
cannot  become  ideal  without  the  help  of  a  university.  The  whole  system 
of  public  education,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate  department, 
and  thru  it,  should  be  strongly  knit  together.  This  principle  is  accepted 
universally,  the  chief  discussion  being  about  instrumentalities.  My  own 
experience  causes  me  to  place  high  value  upon  examiners  of  schools 
appointed  by  the  university.  The  examiner  should  be  an  instructor  or 
assistant  professor  of  pedagogy,  and  should  lecture  sometimes  on  the 
campus.  In  large  states  it  might  prove  convenient  to  have  an  examiner 
for  town  high  schools,  another  for  rural  schools,  and  a  third  for  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  examiners  should  all  be  extension  teachers  of  practical 
pedagogy.  Their  function  is  not  so  much  to  examine  as  to  build  up.  If 
the  university  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  this  service,  the  money  will  come 
back  twofold.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  an  institution 
for  the  schools  below  it,  let  me  point  to  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Few  universities  could  engage  in  all  its  manifold  work,  but 
according  to  our  means  we  should  adopt  its  best  methods.  Traveling 
libraries,  galleries,  and  extension  lectures,  as  well  as  examiners  of  schools, 
are  educationally  important  means  of  grace. 

Moreover,  the  university  is  not  without  obligation  to  the  private  and 
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denominational  colleges  which,  chartered  by  the  state  and  protected  by 
its  laws,  teach  a  large  percentage  of  the  educable  youth.  It  is  a  blunder 
of  the  first  magnitude  to  assume  toward  these  colleges  an  attitude  of 
hostility.  One  of  the  best  things  that  we  have  tried  in  Missouri  is  the  col- 
lege union,  consisting  of  the  university  and  of  every  other  respectable 
institution  of  higher  learning.  At  the  meetings,  held  at  each  institution  in 
succession,  we  discuss  common  problems,  talk  of  common  troubles,  and 
help  one  another  to  the  common  end  —  the  uplifting  of  the  people.  In 
spite  of  provoking  opposition  occasionally  from  the  churches,  any  uni- 
versity should  be  held  largely  responsible  if  bad  feeling  continues  between 
the  denominational  colleges  and  itself.  Stepping  grandly  over  small 
animosities,  it  should  remember  that,  while  officially  it  is  the  head  of 
public  instruction  alone,  in  a  broader  sense  it  should  be  the  loving,  help- 
ful head  of  all  sound  education  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  state  university  should  serve  as  a  buttress  to  a  national  University. 

Education  will  not  be  complete  in  these  United  States  until  we  have 
at  Washington  a  national  university  with  state  institutions  as  its  buttresses. 
Some  day  our  education  will  conform  to  our  system  of  government.  I 
for  one  would  not  be  willing  to  see  institutions  of  any  class  enjoying 
privileges  in  the  national  university  that  are  denied  to  other  institutions 
of  equal  or  superior  grade,  but  close  affiliation  between  the  state  and 
nation  seems  inevitable  in  education  also. 

Let  me  answer  some  possible  objections  to  the  positions  taken  in  this 
paper  as  to  the  outward  obligations. 

Should  the  university  invade  the  provinces  of  the  boards,  bureaus,  and 
commissions  —  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Natural  History  Survey,  the 
health  officers,  the  tax  commission,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  school  of  mines,  if,  unfortu- 
nately, these  stand  on  separate  foundations  ?  If  the  interests  of  the  state  are 
adequately  served  by  others,  the  university  might  let  well  enough  alone. 
Under  no  condition  should  it  officiously  invade  the  territory  of  any  officer 
or  organization  appointed  by  the  state.  But  99  per  cent,  of  the  difficulty 
will  disappear  if  only  the  university  will  do  the  work  admirably  and  let 
others  take  the  credit.  If  the  purpose  be  to  promote  public  welfare,  why 
should  one  care  who  gets  the  praise  ?  In  every  instance,  hitherto,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  the  scientific,  philanthropic,  and  statistical  depart- 
ments of  the  state  and  the  nation  have  been  eager  for  co-operation,  wher- 
ever the  university  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  work  superbly,  and  in 
most  cases  they  have  supplied  the  money.  Besides,  it  is  one  thing  to 
appoint  commissions  and  quite  another  to  induce  them  to  fulfill  strenu- 
ously the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed.  Many  a  yawning  gap 
of  deficiency  in  public  officials  may  be  quietly  bridged  by  the  patriotism 
and  skill  of  the  university,  which  should  be  the  eye  of  the  people,  search- 
ing in  every  direction  for  opportunities  to  serve  their  welfare. 
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Will  not  the  discussion  of  social  and  civil  questions  embroil  the  uni- 
versity in  partisan  politics  ?  The  most  important  problems  of  sociology 
and  politics  are  not  often  embodied  in  state  platforms,  which  usually 
consist  of  the  national  structure  with  a  few  more  planks  lauding  one 
party  and  vilifying  the  other. 

Do  you  ask  where  the  money  for  all  this  is  to  come  from  ?  False  to 
the  core  is  the  idea  that  the  resources  of  a  university  are  solely  for 
instruction  on  its  campus.  The  administration  has  no  right  to  wait 
always  on  needed  investigations  for  special  appropriations  from  the 
legislature.  It  should  rather  assume  that  in  part  the  income  must  be 
consecrated,  as  need  arises,  to  promoting  the  public  good  wherever  it 
can  be  reached  by  scientific  skill.  Ultimately  no  use  of  money  will  pay 
better,  even  as  an  investment  of  capital.  At  last,  we  are  not  required  to 
do  more  than  our  resources  permit.  It  is  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive. 
The  important  thing  is  for  the  university  to  construe  its  functions  liber- 
ally and  to  choose  intelligently  what  can  be  done  now  and  what  should 
be  postponed.  Time  as  well  as  money  is  necessary  for  perfect  perform- 
ance of  its  whole  function. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  state  university,  founded  by  the 
federal  government  and  supported  by  a  mill  tax  upon  the  property  of  a 
great  commonwealth,  with  broad  outlook  and  intense  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  can  be  made  the  best  institution  yet  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man  for  the  promotion  of  human  progress.  University  mottoes 
are  sometimes  inspiring,  but  the  one  that  appeals  to  the  writer  most  is 
from  Cicero's  De  Legibus — **Saius  populi  suprema  /fjc."  The  welfare 
(sa/us),  construed  broadly,  is  coextensive  with  public  interests,  which, 
beginning  in  the  soil  of  earth  and  rising  thru  human  society,  mount 
upward  finally  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield,  Columbia  University. — The  spirit  and  tone  of  university  life 
have  changed  from  the  cloister  to  the  world.  The  day  of  the  recluse  is  past.  Education 
has  come  down,  and  is  in  its  shirtwaist  instead  of  in  cap  and  gown.  It  is  now  tangible 
and  open.  More  are  being  educated.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  university  should  be 
helpful  to  all  interests.  Higher  training  does  not  lift  one  above  his  fellows,  but  qualifies 
him  to  be  of  greater  use  to  them.  "  He  that  would  be  greatest  among  you  must  be  the 
servant  of  all."  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  attitude  of  the  state  university  to  other  schools 
and  colleges.  Some  may  not  be  ready  to  be  taken  under  the  wing  of  the  university,  but 
the  day  of  conflict  is  past. 

President  William  F.  King,  Cornell  College,  commended  the  paper  of  Dr.  Jesse, 
and  affirmed  that  we  all,  of  every  type  of  school,  are  working  harmoniously  and  to  a 
common  end.     Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  always  work  thus. 

President  William  L.  Prather  of  the  University  of  Texas  said  that  the  univer- 
sity should  study  the  tax  laws.     He  referred  to  what  was  done  in  his  own  state,  where  the 
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legislators  thought  that  the  professors  were  mere  theorists.  The  university  should  be  the 
helpful  guardian  of  the  state.  This  idea  is  a  western  idea  which  could  not  have  been 
bom  in  the  East.  It  took  long  training  to  bring  about  the  conditions  favoring  this,  but 
the  day  of  prejudices  against  the  educational  forces  of  the  country  is  passing.  The  state 
university  is  the  child  of  the  people  in  the  West,  and  is  destined  to  dominate  all  other 
educational  forces.  He  referred  to  the  history  of  education  in  Texas  in  illustration  of 
his  views.  The  state  university  must  respond  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  while  culti- 
vating friendly  relations  with  all  private  and  denominational  colleges.  It  should  guard 
the  people,  by  its  economic  instruction,  against  the  wrongs  of  the  railroads. 

President  George  McA.  Miller  of  Ruskin  College,  Trenton,  Mo.,  said  that  the 
university  seemed  to  stand  for  the  interests  of  the  people  in  general,  but  not  for  any 
interest  in  particular,  and  raised  the  question  whether  anything  could  be  done  to  link  the 
university  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people. 

President  Jesse  said  he  thought  they  were  now  so  related,  tho  imperfectly.  When 
we  reach  our  ideals  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  be  shot. 


THE  RISE  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY 

JOHN    WILLIAM    FERRIN,    PROFESSOR    OF    HISTORY,    WESTERN    RESERVE 

UNIVERSITY,    CLEVELAND,    O. 

Both  national  and  obligatory  education,  as  understood  in  modern 
times,  had  their  origin  in  the  Reformation.  When  man  was  made  respon- 
sible for  the  religious  "faith  that  is  within  him,"  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself.  Thus  the  education  of 
the  people,  among  all  branches  of  the  Protestant  faith,  became  a  religious 
duty  to  be  as  carefully  and  conscientiously  performed  as  any  other  duty 
contained  in  the  religious  creed  they  had  accepted.  This  explains  the 
great  attention  that  Luther  and  Calvin  gave  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  people.  During  the  remainder  of  Luther's  life,  after  his  revolt 
from  Rome,  he  constantly  advocated  universal  education  and  urged  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  masses.  While  he  believed  that  the 
church  is  the  mother  of  the  school,  he  urged  the  establishment  of  schools 
by  municipalities.  In  1524,  in  an  address  on  this  subject  to  the  mayors 
and  aldermen  of  Germany,  he  says: 

Dear  rulers,  if  we  must  spend  so  much  yearly  upon  artillery,  roads,  bridges,  dikes, 
and  innumerable  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  in  order  that  a  city  may  have  temporal 
peace  and  tranquillity,  why  should  we  not  spend  as  much  on  the  poor,  needy  youth, 
that  we  may  support  an  able  man  or  two  for  schoolmaster  ? ' 

He  not  only  urged  the  establishment  of  schools  by  every  city  and 
village  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  youth,  but  he  urged  such 
a  course  as  a  duty  the  municipality  owed  to  itself.  He  believed  that  the 
safety,  strength,  and  perpetuity  of  municipalities  depended  more  on  the 
schools  they  established  than  on  their  armies  and  fortifications.     In  the 

I  Da.  Karl  Zimmbkmann,  Dr,  Martin  Luther'* s  reformatorische  Schrifttn.  Darmstadt,  1847. 
Zweiter  Band,  p.  5x7. 
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address  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  he  emphasizes  this  belief  in  no 

uncertain  language : 

Therefore  it  is  becoming  [he  says]  for  the  council  and  the  magistrates  to  have  the 
greatest  care  and  diligence  for  the  youth.  For  since  the  good,  the  honor,  the  life,  and 
the  activity  of  a  great  city  are  committed  to  their  faithful  hands,  they  do  not  act  justly 
before  God  and  the  world  when  they  do  not  seek  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the 
city  with  all  their  power,  night  and  day.  Now,  a  city's  prosperity  lies  not  alone  in  accu- 
mulating great  treasures,  producing  strong  walls,  beautiful  houses,  and  munitions  of  war ; 
indeed,  where  there  is  much  of  this,  and  reckless  fools  come  into  power,  it  is  so  much 
the  worse,  and  of  greater  detriment  to  the  city.  But  this  is  the  best  and  richest  increase, 
prosperity,  and  strength  of  the  city,  that  it  has  many  polished,  learned,  judicious,  honor- 
able, and  well-bred  citizens,  who,  when  they  have  been  able  to  accumulate  treasures  and 
great  wealth,  may  keep  and  use  them  rightly.' 

And  in  a  letter  to  John  the  Constant,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Frederick  the  Wise  as  elector,  in  1525,  he  says: 

Where  there  is  a  city  which  has  the  ability,  your  electoral  grace  has  the  power  to 
compel  [the  people]  to  support  schools,  pulpits,  and  parishes.  If  they  will  not  do  it  for 
their  salvation,  then  consider  that  your  electoral  grace,  as  highest  guardian  of  the  youth 
and  of  all  others  needing  supervision,  shall  compel  them  to  do  so,  just  as  they  are 
compelled  to  give  and  render  services  toward  bridges,  paths,  and  roads,  or  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  public  interest.* 

But  his  plans  for  universal  education  did  not  end  with  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  schools  by  municipalities.  In  his  sermon  on  the 
"Duty  of  Sending  Children  to  School"  he  insists  that  it  is  both  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  enact  laws  compelling  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school.     He  says : 

I  maintain  that  the  civil  authorities  are  under  obligations  to  compel  the  people  to 

send  their  children  to  school If  the  government  can  compel  such  citizens  as  are 

fit  for  military  service  to  bear  spear  and  rifle,  to  mount  ramparts,  and  perform  other 
martial  duties  in  time  of  war,  how  much  more  has  it  a  right  to  compel  the  people  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  because  in  this  case  we  are  warring  with  the  devil,  whose  object 
it  is  secretly  to  exhaust  our  cities  and  principalities  of  their  strong  men. 

Besides  the  establishment  of  schools,  he  urged  the  formation  of  libra- 
ries.    He  says : 

Finally,  it  is  well  for  all  those  who  have  so  much  love  and  desire  that  schools  and 
studies  be  established  and  sustained  in  Germany,  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  spare  no  trouble 
nor  expense  to  furnish  good  libraries,  especially  in  great  cities,  where  such  are  possible. 
For  if  the  gospel  and  all  the  acts  are  to  remain,  they  must  indeed  be  inclosed  and  bound 
up  in  books  and  writings. 

These  libraries  were  not  to  include  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen  and 
church  fathers  merely,  but  also  the  works  of  every  great  writer,  whether 
pagan  or  Christian. 

There  is  scarcely  any  phase  of  education  that  was  left  untouched  by 
Luther.     As  one  has  well  said  : 

«  op.  cit,,  p.  521. 

aZiMMBRMANN,  ScHretben  an  den  KurfursUn  Johannex^92tUn  N^vembtr  tS3t>,    Dritter  Band,  p. 

193. 
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If  we  survey  the  pedagof^y  of  Luther  in  all  its  extent,  and  imagine  it  fully  realized 
in  practice,  what  a  splendid  picture  the  schools  and  education  of  the  sixteenth  century 
would  present !  We  should  have  courses  of  study,  text-books,  teachers,  methodS)  prin- 
ciples, that  could  serve  as  models  for  our  age. 

But  Luther  was  too  little  understood  by  his  own  age,  and  his  plans 
were  but  imperfectly  realized.  Still  his  labors  brought  forth  much  good 
fruit  from  their  beginning. 

In  1524  Duke  John  of  Gotha  granted  a  petition  of  the  council,  the 
parish,  the  dean,  and  the  court,  declaring  for  the  Reformation.  This  was 
on  Tuesday  of  Whitsuntide,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  Frederick 
Myconius,  Luther's  intimate  friend,  was  made  evangelical  minister  and 
superintendent  of  the  duchy.  In  this  year  appeared  Luther's  address  to 
the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  Germany.  Myconius  considered  it  one  of 
his  principal  duties  to  care  for  the  schools.  He  fused  those  already  in 
Gotha  into  one,  and  established  the  new  school  thus  formed  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Augustinians.'  This  was  no  easy  task.  Myconius  himself 
says:  "Schools  and  studies  were  utterly  despised  by  the  mob,  and  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  find  ten  ready  to  storm  and  destroy  a  school 
than  one  or  two  willing  to  help  in  building  one.'  In  speaking  further  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  labors,  he  says : 

Nobody  would  believe  what  an  immense  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  build  a  new 
house  with  warped  and  rotten  wood.  Oh,  how  long  have  we  been  compelled  to  work 
against  the  stream  and  to  fetch  everything  from  out  of  the  fire !  Now,  God  help  us,  that 
it  may  be  preserved  to  our  posterity.3 

When  he  had  completed  the  organization  of  the  town  schools,  he 
placed  a  rector,  M.  Monerus,  at  their  head.  Then  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools.  This,  too,  was  due  to  Luther's 
influence.  In  1527  Luther  had  written  a  letter  to  the  ministers,  asking 
"that  they  should  read  the  catechism  to  the  children  and  servants  every 
Sunday  afternoon  at  church,  and  hear  them  recite."  It  was  comparatively 
easy  for  the  ministers  of  the  towns  to  satisfy  these  demands.  But  in  the 
country,  where  they  had  in  charge  numerous  chapels  scattered  over  a  wide 
territory,  they  were  able  to  give  but  little  attention  to  the  young.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  and  to  comply  with  Luther's  wishes,  a  substitute 
for  the  minister  was  found  in  his  clerk  or  sacristan.  In  this  appointment 
of  the  minister's  clerk  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  youth  we 
have  the  beginning  of  the  common  schools  in  Gotha. 

In  Thuringia,  also,  Luther's  labors  brought  speedy  and  desired  results. 
Here  the  propagandist  of  universal  education  was  Philip  Melancthon,  as 
in  Gotha  it  had  been  Myconius.  Like  Myconius,  Melancthon  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  great  reformer.     He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and 

sDr.  Henry  Barnard,  in  speaking  of  this  school,  calls  Myconius  *'  the  founder  of  the  gymnasium."  See 
Hamnr  Bakmard,  LL.D.,  SysUms^  InstitMiions^  and  Statistics  of  Publii  Instruetion  in  Different 
Countries,    New  York,  1879.    Part  I,  "  Europe —  German  States,"  p.  575. 

*lhid,  Zibid,    Quoted  there  from  MvcOHius«  History  of  the  Reformation^  p.  54. 
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ot  much  mental  acuteness.  In  1527,  thru  the  influence  of  Luther, 
John  the  Constant  appointed  him  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools  of 
Thuringia.  He  traversed  the  whole  of  this  territory  with  Myconius  and 
Justin  Jonas.  The  results  of  his  investigations  were  embodied  in  his 
Book  of  Visitation^  which  was  published  in  the  following  year  by  the  order 
of  the  elector.  These  labors  of  Melancthon  had  much  significance  in  the 
further  development  of  the  educational  ideas  of  the  Reformation.  Out 
of  them  grew  the  "  Saxony  school  plan,"  which  afterward  became  the 
educational  system  of  most  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  It 
demanded  of  the  pastors  that  they  should  admonish  the  people  of  their 
charge  on  the  necessity  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  that  they 
might  be  trained  ''  to  teach  sound  doctrine  in  the  church  and  to  serve  the 
state  in  a  wise  and  able  manner." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plan  of  Melancthon  was  based  on 
one  prepared  by  Luther  four  years  earlier.  In  1524  Luther  wrote  to 
Spalatin,  saying : 

I  send  you  my  sketch  of  the  school  as  it  should  be,  that  you  may  lay  it  before  the 
elector ;  and  tho  I  do  not  expect  that  much  heed  will  be  given  to  it,  yet  I  must  venture, 
and  leave  the  issue  with  God. 

Melancthon  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  Camerarius  on  the  subject  of 
his  Book  of  Visitation :  "  You  will  see  that  I  have  written  nothing  more 
than  what  Luther  has  prompted." 

The  influence  of  Melancthon's  labors  did  not  end  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools  under  the  Saxony  plan.  The  Book  of  Visitation  was  the 
means  of  the  establishment  of  an  ''  Evangelical  church  system,"  in  which 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  government  asserted  its  own 
authority  independently  of  the  papacy. 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  of  this  century  was  that  given  by 
Duke  Christoper  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1599.  In  that  year  he  gave  the  first 
permanent  regulations  for  the  education  of  the  common  people.  Uni- 
versal education  was  not  only  provided  for,  but  insisted  upon.  Pastors 
were  required  to  admonish  the  parents  of  their  congregations  twice  each 
year  upon  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  sending  their  children  to  school. 
Besides  this,  the  schoolmasters  were  required  to  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
boys  in  the  district  according  to  the  classes  to  which  they  belonged.  At 
the  close  of  each  recitation  they  were  required  to  call  this  roll,  and  if  the 
absentees  were  not  able  to  give  satisfactory  excuses,  "they  were  fined 
according  to  their  deserts."  These  provisions  were  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  other  districts  of  Germany,  and  in  some  instances  laws  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  were  passed.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  these  provisions  for 
the  education  of  the  common  people  were  made,  secondary  schools  were 
established  thruout  the  duchy  by  the  authority  of  the  state.  May  15, 
1559,  Duke  Christopher  issued  what  is  called  the  "Grand  Ecclesiastical 
Order."     The  purpose  of  this  order,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  was  "to 
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carry  youths  from  the  elements  thru  successive  grades  to  the  degree  of 
culture  demanded  for  offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  state."  This  order 
received  the  sanction  of  the  diet  in  1565,  and,  with  some  modifications, 
remained  in  force  till  1803.  As  a  result  of  this  order,  there  were  in  Wiir- 
temberg,Mn  1607,  forty-seven  Latin  schools  (lateinische  Stadt-SchuUn)  2x1^ 
eighteen  cloister  schools  in  operation. 

During  this  period  there  was  no  neglect  of  the  higher  education  by 
Luther.  The  union  of  church  and  state  gave  the  latter  an  indirect  control 
over  the  universities.  The  old  ones  were  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  several  new  ones  were  founded.  The 
first  of  the  new  institutions  was  at  Marburg,  in  1527.  This  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  one  at  Konigsberg  in  1544,  Jena  in  1556,  and  one 
at  Helmstddt  in  Brunswick  in  1576. 

Wherever  the  Reformation  spread,  plans  for  universal  education  accom- 
panied it.  In  1542  Calvin  organized  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Geneva. 
Education  was  made  universal,  and,  so  far  as  Calvin  was  able  to  realize  his 
plans,  it  was  obligatory.  In  1560  the  Protestants  of  France  took  up  the 
cause  of  universal  education.  In  that  year  the  states-general  of  Orleans 
sent  to  the  king  the  following  memorial : 

May  it  please  the  king  to  levy  a  contribution  upon  church  revenues  for  the  reason- 
able support  of  teachers  and  men  of  learning  in  every  city  and  village,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  needy  youth  of  the  country;  and  let  all  parents  be  required,  under  penalty  of  a 
fine,  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  let  them  be  constrained  to  observe  this  law  by 
the  lords  and  ordinary  magistrates. 

Reasonable  and  just  as  were  these  recommendations,  they  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  king.  Eleven  years  later,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  queen,  Jeanne  d 'Albert,  the  estates  of  Navarre  passed  a  law 
making  primary  instruction  compulsory.  Probably  this  was  borrowed 
from  Geneva.  Queen  Jeanne  was  a  zealous  Calvinist,  and  Calvin  himself 
wrote  to  her  at  times  x:oncerning  the  affairs  of  her  government. 

What  Calvin  did  for  education  in  Geneva,  John  Knox  attempted  in 
Scotland.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline^  prepared  under  Knox's  direc- 
tion in  1560,  ordained  that  each  kirk  should  appoint  a  schoolmaster  able 
to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue.  In  the  upland  towns  the  minis- 
ter is  to  take  care  of  the  children  and  instruct  them  in  the  first  rudiments 
and  in  the  catechism.  It  seems  that  the  civil  authorities  gave  Knox  very 
little  assistance  in  his  endeavors  to  establish  schools.  It  was  not  till  1633 
that  .there  was  a  legal  enactment  for  the  establishment  of  schools.  In  that 
year  it  was  ordained  by  parliamentary  legislation  ''  that  a  school  should 
be  established  in  every  parish,  and  that  the  lands  be  assessed  for  that 
purpose." 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  Protestant  Holland  attained 
a  higher  standard  of  education  for  the  masses  than  had  been  realized 
elsewhere.     In  speaking  of  the  institutions  of  Antwerp,  Motley  says : 
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The  schools  were  excellent  and  cheap.     It  was  difficult  to  find  a  child  of  sufficient 

age  who  could  not  read,  write,  and  speak  at  least  two  languages The  standard 

of  culture  in  those  flourishing  cities  was  elevated,  compared  with  that  observed  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  The  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  enjoyed  great  facilities  for  educa- 
tion in  all  the  great  capitals.  The  classics,  music,  and  the  modern  languages,  particularly 
the  French,  were  universally  cultivated.  Nor  was  intellectual  cultivation  confined  to  the 
higher  orders.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  diffused  to  a  remarkable  degree  among  the  hard- 
working artisans  and  handicraftsmen  of  the  great  cities. 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation  brought  with  it  greater  zeal  for  the 
education  of  the  masses,  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  had  been  established  a  system  of  schools  fostered  by  the  state.  A 
resolution  was  passed  in  the  first  synod  of  Dort,  in  1574,  urging  "the 
servants  of  the  church"  to  obtain  permission  from  the  magistrates  to 
appoint  schoolmasters  in  every  locality.  A  more  advanced  step  was  taken 
by  Friesland  in  1582.     There  it  was  decreed  by  the  estates  that 

the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  should  within  the  space  of  six  weeks  provide 
good  and  able  Reformed  schoolmasters,  and  those  who  neglected  so  to  do  would  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  instructors  appointed  for  them. 

In  the  year  following,  a  law  was  passed  in  Zealand  insisting  upon  edu- 
cation because  "it  is  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth."  In  1586  the 
synod  attempted  to  make  schools  universal.     Then  it  was  ordered 

that  the  consistories  or  assemblies  of  ministers  and  elders  of  the  church  should  take 
care  that  schools  should  be  everywhere  provided  with  good  schoolmasters  to  instruct  the 
children  of  all  classes  of  persons  in  reading,  writing,  rhetoric,  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  well 
as  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  the  catechism  of  the  chiirch. 

By  1609,  the  year  in  which  the  Puritans  took  up  their  residence  in 
Leyden,  schools  for  the  people  had  become  municipal  institutions,  which 
were  paid  for  as  were  other  expenses  of  the  municipalities. 

In  England  the  state  did  but  little  for  the  cause  of  universal  educa- 
tion during  this  period.  The  magnificent  results  achieved  by  the  labors 
of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  reformers  of  Protestant  Germany  are 
in  marked  contrast  with  those  accomplished  by  the  labors  of  Erasmus, 
Colet,  and  More  in  England.  Almost  nothing  was  accomplished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Oxford  reformers  had  hoped  and  looked  for  a  reawaken- 
ing of  the  people  thru  schools  established  for  them.  But  Henry  did  but 
little  toward  establishing  schools.  During  his  entire  reign,  of  thirty-six 
years  he  founded  but  ten  grammar  schools.  Twenty-seven  were  estab- 
lished by  Edward  VI.  and  thirty  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  When  the 
Reformation  was  considerably  advanced,  Cranmer  formulated  a  scheme, 
for  the  founding  of  schools  of  every  grade  in  connection  with  new  cathe- 
drals which  he  hoped  would  be  established.  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to 
use  the  revenues  from  the  monasteries  for  this  purpose.  But  the  spoils 
of  the  monasteries  went  into  other  hands,  and  his  plans  were  far  from 
realized.     The  Reformation  and  that  great  intellectual  movement  which 
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accompanied  it,  both  as  cause  and  as  effect,  gave  thru  private  charity  the 
facilities  for  education  which  the  state  had  failed  to  provide.  In  all,  250 
(grammar  schools  were  established  by  the  state  and  private  donations 
during  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  But  these  schools  did  not  fur- 
nish the  primary  instruction  which  the  people  needed.  They  were  higher 
schools,  and  corresponded  to  the  laUinische  Stadt-SchuUn  established  by 
Duke  Christopher  in  Wiirtemberg.  Probably  these  schools  accomplished 
the  object  which  the  leaders  of  the  movement  had  in  view  when  they 
established  them.  They  undoubtedly  did,  if  that  object  was  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  means  of  education  beyond  primary  instruction  to  the  middle 
classes.  But  if  they  also  had  in  view  provisions  for  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  the  poor,  then  in  that  respect  they  must  have  failed.  What  this 
class  needed  was  primary  instruction,  and  the  Reformation  was  far 
advanced  before  schools  giving  such  instruction  were  established,  and 
then  only  by  private  benefice. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  modern  compulsory  education,  and  such  the 
progress  that  universal  education  and  the  principle  of  compulsion  had 
made  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  great  movement  which 
began  with  Luther's  breaking  the  ecclesiastical  shackles  which  Rome  had 
placed  on  the  Christian  world  had  transferred  from  the  church  to  the 
state  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  That  prin- 
ciple, maintained  so  strenuously  by  Luther,  that  the  city  or  state,  for  its 
own  safety,  must  establish  schools  for  all  the  people,  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  youth  upon  them  if  necessary,  had  won  the  battle  so 
far  as  it  had  then  been  waged.  The  next  victory  for  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal education  and  the  principle  of  compulsion  was  won  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  by  the  New  England  Puritans. 


EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  CONTROL 

WILLIAM    E.    CHANCELLOR,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF   SCHOOLS, 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

The  nature  of  social  control  is  now  the  most  important  question  in 
American  life.  So  important  is  it,  and  so  vast,  that  we  forget  it  just  as 
we  ignore  the  horizon,  the  sky,  and  the  sun  when  we  go  on  our  busy 
personal  errands  over  the  earth.  It  was  the  prayer  of  Lincoln  that 
"  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  may  not  per- 
ish."  Every  other  kind  of  government  has  at  last  perished.  Every 
other  civilization  has  come  to  naught.  An  amazing  labyrinth  of  lines  of 
social  control  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  every  great  civilization. 
Every  civilization  either  has  at  last  broken  down,  as  in  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  France  before  the  Revolution,  or  has  atrophied,  as  in 
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India  and  China,  for  want  of  righteous  and  efficient  control.  It  may  be 
that  no  race  can  produce  enough  wise  and  strong  men  to  keep  it  devel- 
oping in  freedom  and  happiness  thru  ages  on  ages. 

No  civilization  can  proceed  without  agents  whose  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness measure  its  efficiency  and  condition  its  vitality.  Democracy 
cannot  escape  from  its  servants.  This  difficulty  of  producing  enough 
competent  agents  for  social  control  has  never  been  solved.  Social  right- 
eousness means  more  than  acceptance  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We 
read  in  a  very  old  document  that  one  brother  did  not  deny  another*s 
brotherhood,  but  simply  questioned  whether  he  was  his  brother's  keeper. 
Social  righteousness  is  greater  and  more  difficult  than  personal  righteous- 
ness. Single  individuals  are  not  often  responsible  for  the  poverty,  the 
disease,  the  ignorance,  and  the  sin  of  other  individuals ;  but  society  itself 
may  be  responsible.  Its  obligation  may  be  greater  than  the  total  obliga- 
tions of  all  its  members,  for  its  opportunity  may  be  greater. 

Schools  are  the  agencies  for  the  transmission  of  culture  in  as  real  a 
sense  as  the  courts  are  the  agencies  for  the  transmission  of  that  lesser 
inheritance,  the  lands  and  goods  and  rights  of  the  earth.  But  in  our 
educational  system,  or  that  concatenated  order  which  passes  for  a  system, 
we  have  singularly  neglected  the  preparation  of  our  youth  for  the  high- 
est duties. 

First  we  must  acquire  property  in  our  own  bodies,  learn  our  own  hands 
and  feet ;  then  add  skill  in  tools,  in  games,  and  in  athletics.  We  know 
that  every  human  creature  is  worth  most  to  himself  and  to  us  when  he 
completely  possesses  himself.  Next  we  must  acquire  the  facts  of  the 
senses  —  that  is,  world -knowledge  ;  and  we  have  nature  study  and  science 
laboratories,  social  investigations,  history,  and  geography.  These  famish 
the  elements  of  preparation  for  self-support.  Hitherto  this  world-knowl- 
edge has  been  for  most  men  fragmentary  and  often  incorrect.  Yet  the 
human  race  has  blundered  forward,  thinking  that  the  world  is  flat,  that 
priests  own  God,  and  kings  are  by  grace  of  God  ;  that  history  is  a  series 
of  accidents,  and  that  whatever  is  is  fate. 

After  getting  this  objective  knowledge,  the  individual  turns  to  him- 
self, to  his  own  soul  and  mind.  Therefore  the  wise  teach  others  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  religion,  which  reveal  the  soul  of  humanity.  The 
beginning  of  this  stage  of  development  is  self-conscioosness,  and  its  end 
is  self-control.  Beyond  this  few  ever  advance.  "  Know  thyself "  was 
the  highest  point  reached  by  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  who  exploited 
that  popular  saying.  Yet  there  are  two  higher  stages  to  which  we  may 
attain,  if  we  do  not  crvstallize  in  character  and  mind  at  earlier  stages. 
Beyond  self-knowledge  is  self-direction,  amid  the  forces  and  events  and 
facts  of  nature  and  of  the  human  life.  This  self-direction  is  possible 
only  to  men  of  objective  social  knowledge.  The  earlier  objectivity  that 
leads  to  observational  science  and  to  industry  is  not  enough.     This  later 
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objectivity  is  not  of  the  senses  so  much  as  of  the  will,  carrying  one 
beyond  truthfulness  of  vision  to  truthfulness  of  action,  to  self -revelation 
and  self-direction  in  the  world.  Of  every  hero  who  has  stood  for  his 
mission,  even  of  every  man  who  has  risen  in  the  world,  these  words  of 
Arnold  are  true : 

He  within 
Took  measure  of  his  soul  and  knew  its  strength. 
And  by  that  silent  knowledge  day  by  day 
Was  calm'd,  ennobled,  comforted,  sustained. 

The  philosopher  Rosenkranz  was  unable  to  carry  his  argument 
farther  than  this,  the  climax  of  individualism.  The  appeals  by  teachers 
to  the  desire  in  their  disciples  for  property,  both  as  wealth  and  as  income  ; 
the  exhortations  to  self-knowledge  for  one's  own  sake,  and  to  self-con- 
trol so  as  to  win  and  to  hold  the  respect  of  others  ;  and  the  incitements 
to  acquire  power,  so  as  to  make  a  place  by  one's  own  will  for  one's  self 
in  the  world,  are  very  familiar  to  us  all,  both  as  students  and  as  teachers. 
These  appeals  are  absolutely  necessary ;  they  are  as  milk  to  babes  and  as 
meat  to  strong  men.  '*  Seize  your  opportunities,"  is  the  maxim  of  those 
whose  philosophy  must  end  with  self-control.  **  Make  your  opportuni- 
ties," is  for  those  who  are  capable  of  self-direction.  Some  of  the  great- 
est names  of  history  illustrate  this  exalted  stage  of  culture;  of  these 
Napoleon  is  the  most  striking,  the  startling  example.  Higher  than  self- 
direction  and  social  knowledge,  but  possible  only  to  those  who  have 
conquered  the  forces  of  social  habit  and  of  social  thought,  is  the  stage 
whereon  a  man  represents  in  his  mind  and  will  the  best  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  humanity,  and,  as  such  a  representative,  exercises  social  con- 
trol. For  this  stage  our  education,  our  very  institutions,  self-governing 
tho  we  Americans  may  be,  afford  no  adequate  preparation.  Social  con- 
trol is  a  state  of  the  mind,  completely  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  society 
for  its  sake ;  absorbed,  tho  never  equally  alive,  in  any  earlier  state. 

Our  democracy  employs  some  who  cannot  see  even  the  facts  of 
objective  experience;  others  who  are  incapable  of  self-support;  and 
many  who  have  no  self-reliance,  but  who,  knowing  nothing  securely  of 
themselves,  wait  to  see  what  others  will  do  or  say.  Our  citizenship  is 
afraid  of  the  selfishness  of  educated  intelligence.  To  develop  self- 
control,  to  raise  men  out  of  unthinking  subordination  to  superiors,  to 
achieve  democracy,  education  —  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate — 
can  do  much  by  employing  the  original  self-activity  of  children  and 
youth,  and  can  do  nothing  otherwise.  Unless  education  does  produce 
self-reliance,  the  youths  are  better  out  in  the  struggles  and  temptations  of 
life  than  at  school  or  college. 

The  truthful  observer  —  clear-eyed,  self-reliant  —  and  he  alone,  can 
become  the  righteous  servant-ruler  in  church  and  state,  in  business  and 
^hool  and  society.  Many  such  self-understanding  men  may  be  called ; 
but  even  of  these  only  a  few  will  be  chosen  for  continued  service.     Upon 
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these   few  depends  the  further  progress  of   a  great  and  difficult  civili- 
zation. 

But  why  is  it  all  cannot  become  agents  of  social  control  in  a  nation 
of  free  equals  ?  We  have  done  away  with  kings  in  the  state,  with  priests 
in  the  church,  and  with  patriarchs  in  the  family.  We  are  doing  away 
with  men  as  masters  in  business,  and  may  some  day  dispense  with  our 
lords  of  the  land.  We  have  opened  the  schools  to  all.  Why  do  not  all 
ascend  to  the  very  highest  stages  of  culture,  to  be  their  own  kings  and 
priests,  employers,  teachers  ?  If  the  way  up  the  Parnassus  of  the  muses 
is  steep,  that  to  the  Olympus  of  the  gods  is  sheer.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
master  the  great  classics  and  the  fine  arts,  it  is  more  difficult  to  master 
the  sciences  of  humanity  and  the  arts  of  the  control  of  men. 

Sometimes  the  early  environment  is  so  barren  that  it  affords  no 
proper  and  adequate  nourishment  for  the  mind  struggling  to  compass 
the  objects  of  the  world.  Sometimes  —  and  I  doubt  not  that  this  is  true 
in  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  our  race  —  the  bodily  apparatus 
is  so  defective,  especially  in  the  eyesight  and  external  muscular  accom- 
modations of  the  eye,  that  the  soul  cannot  find  the  real  world  or  truly 
express  itself  in  it.  Many  others  cannot  progress  in  culture  because 
they  must  stop  by  the  way  for  the  means  of  existence.  Getting  beyond 
self-control  to  intelligent  self-direction,  and  then  on  to  competent 
righteous  social  control,  is  personal  pioneering  ;  for  not  only  are  there  no 
teachers  or  books,  save  biographies  seldom  full  of  truth,  but  even  the 
philosophy  of  modern  education  can  point  out  no  path. 

Consider  the  spectacle  of  eighty  millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren between  our  oceans,  living  in  all  these  varied  stages  of  culture  ;  so 
many  in  the  earliest  stages,  so  few  in  the  last !  Few  are  they  who  are 
capable  of  self-control ;  very  few  are  they  who  are  capable  of  self-direc- 
tion ;  very,  very  few,  a  mere  handful  among  so  many,  fitted  for  social 
direction  ;  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  are  actually  exercising  social  con- 
trol. Consider,  too,  that  nature  brings  to  birth  very  few  creatures  of 
genius  able  to  rise  without  teaching  to  self-knowledge,  self-control,  self- 
direction,  social  direction  toward  the  righteousness  which  is  taught  by 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  hundred  centuries  of  the  cumulative 
experience  of  unknown  billions  of  men.  Children  of  one  Mother  Earth, 
ws^rmed  and  lighted  by  a  single  sun,  joint  heirs  to  the  acquirements  of 
countless  generations  of  creatures,  which  taught  our  very  nerve-cells  the 
right  ways  to  do  things ;  disciples  of  the  common  human  thought,  devel- 
oping for  ourselves  practically  nothing,  we  have  a  common  obligation 
and  a  common  opportunity.  And  yet  to  develop  our  people,  these 
eighty  millions,  our  democracy  spends  for  all  kinds  of  education,  private 
and  public,  of  our  immense  national  income  about  one-third  as  much  as 
it  spends  for  beverages  to  make  us  forget  our  troubles  !  And  there  are 
educators  so  unaccustomed  to  the  ratios  of  large  figures  as  to  compliment 
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our  people,  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  niggardly  politicians,  and  to  put 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  paths  of  the  actual  workers,  the  money-getters, 
in  the  cause  of  culture,  by  exclaiming  upon  the  liberality  of  a  nation  of 
eighty  million  people  which,  out  of  an  income  of  one  hundred  billions  a 
year,  spends  three  hundred  millions  on  all  forms  of  instruction  — less  than 
one-half  of  what  it  spends  on  tobacco  !  of  which  paltry  three  hundred 
millions  by  far  the  largest  amount  is  spent  upon  the  very  rudimentary 
education  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  As  long  as  tobacco  costs 
scholarly  men  about  as  much  as  do  their  books ;  as  long  as  beer  for  the 
men  costs  all  our  people  as  much  as  meat  for  men,  women,  and  children 
together ;  as  long  as  all  our  universities  cost  less  than  our  warships ;  as 
long  as  we  are  willing  to  spend  on  conquests  more  than  we  are  willing  to 
spend  to  irrigate  our  arid  West ;  as  long  as  city  slums  endure  ;  as  long 
as  men,  women,  and  children  who  work  must  work  anywhere  in  inhuman 
conditions ;  as  long  as  the  doors  of  opportunity  are  shut  to  many ;  so 
long  we  can  regard  neither  our  nation  as  a  nation  of  well-educated 
humanity  nor  our  schools  as  truthful  exponents  of  human  culture.  We 
are  better  than  any  other  people ;  but  we  arc  only  at  the  beginnings 
of  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  wealth. 

In  the  last  generation  of  men  and  women  we  heard  much  about  prepa- 
ration for  social  service.  "  He  that  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  the  servant  of  all  and  the  minister  of  all."  The  converse  is  equally 
true.  He  that  serves  all  rules  all.  The  lesson  of  a  longer  experience  is 
the  need  of  preparation  for  social  control.  The  old  required  course  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  No  mere  change  of  studies,  however,  can  effect  an 
essential  change  in  the  fitness  of  the  bachelor  of  arts,  for  either  social  ser- 
vice or  social  control.  At  best  he  may  issue  into  the  world  intending  to 
reform  it ;  at  worst  he  issues  into  it  intending  to  master  it ;  sometimes 
he  hopes  to  find  opportunities  for  acquiring  more  knowledge  or  greater 
skill ;  generally  his  intention  is  to  enjoy,  not  the  world,  but  himself  in  the 
world.  We  need  none  of  these  men.  We  do  not  need  men  bent  only 
on  accumulating  knowledge  of  specialties.  We  do  not  want  masters. 
We  do  not  accept  reformers  —  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  miracle  of 
constructive  omniscience.  We  do  not  care  for  aesthetic  dilettanti  good 
only  as  critics.  We  object  to  eager  executives  seeking  to  convert  the 
treasures  of  the  world's  labor-power  into  plunder  for  themselves.  We 
need  and  we  use  self-reliant  men,  who  see  the  facts  of  nature ;  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  humanity;  who  are  ready  both  to  serve  and 
to  rule  ;  who  are  keen  for  action  after  thought. 

To  prepare  such  men  the  elective  system  leads  in  the  right 
direction ;  it  does  not  reach  the  goal  unless  individualization  is  the  one 
thing  desirable  in  education,  and  self-reliance  is  the  final  stage  of  culture. 
The  elective  system  has  introduced  the  right  studies.  Let  these  now 
take  the  place  of  required  constants. 
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Time  was  that  the  college  graduate  came  from  the  college  at  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  youth  scarcely  goes  to  it  nowadays  until 
he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  cur- 
ricula in  the  past  half-century,  it  has  not  been  as  great  as  is  demanded  by 
the  entirely  different  characters  of  the  boy  of  fifteen  and  the  young  man 
of  twenty.  Not  the  college  only  must  change  its  subjects,  but  the  sec- 
ondary school  as  well.  The  elective  system  is  beginning  to  disclose  that 
great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  location  of  studies  in  our  courses. 
There  are  college  studies  requiring  such  simple  processes  of  thought  that 
they  belong  in  the  secondary  schools,  even  in  the  grammar  schools.  Psy- 
chology has  demonstrated  that  the  powers  and  interests  of  the  students 
are  the  sole  tests  as  to  how  early  in  life  any  subject  shall  be  introduced, 
and  in  what  form  it  shall  be  introduced.  And  sociology,  when  it 
has  taken  its  form  and  marked  out  the  nature  of  its  content,  will  demon- 
strate that  the  needs  of  society  are  the  sole  tests  whether  any  subject  shall 
be  studied  at  all,  except  as  a  diversion  or  a  recreation,  or  by  investigators 
in  the  hope  that  something  useful  may  be  found. 

The  fundamental  science  of  the  modern  time  is  biology.  The  man 
destined  for  social  control  ought  to  understand  humanity  as  it  really  is, 
offspring  or  kindred  of  all  the  living  creatures  of  this  realm  of  one 
Father. 

A  knowledge  of  physiology  is  required  far  beyond  the  compass  of  a 
course  of  lectures  or  of  an  abridged  text-book.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  any  society  of  men  and  women  has  to  solve  arise  solely 
from  the  general  ignorance  of  fundamental  human  facts.  The  compe- 
tent, if  in  authority,  could  easily  dispose  of  them.  The  tenement  houses 
in  the  slums,  the  children  with  neglected  teeth  and  eyes  and  bodies,  the 
widows  bringing  up  orphans  in  the  awful  poverty  of  homes  in  which 
mothers  worry  all  night  after  working  outside  of  them  all  day,  social  evils 
and  wrongs  resulting  from  customs  quite  contrary  to  physiological  facts 
—  sorrows  like  these  are  remediable  by  competent  and  righteous  men  in 
business  and  politics. 

Psychology  has  extremely  important  contributions.  The  ability  to 
locate  individuals  in  such  and  such  stages  of  culture  has  countless  uses. 
The  study  of  human  nature  belongs  to  the  rulers  of  men,  for  it  not  only 
makes  them  rulers,  but  it  qualifies  them  to  rule  well.  We  can  save  society 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  the  able  but  evil  only  by  producing  the  wise 
and  good  who  may  overcome  them. 

Sociology  serves,  for  the  youth  about  to  be  graduated,  as  the  final 
interpretation  of  this  human  life  as  it  really  is.  History  is  both  the 
treasure-house  of  human  facts  and  a  method  of  finding  the  truth.  Eco- 
nomics is  the  arithmetic  of  the  collegiate  course.  No  man  is  competent 
to  rule  his  fellows  who  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  capital,  wages, 
rent,  interest,  profit,  and  taxes ;  just  as  no  man  is  competent  to  buy  or 
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sell  merchandise  until  he  kpows  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  By  this  standard  most  men  in  office  and  in  business,  exer- 
cising social  control,  are  incompetent.  When  this  great  nation  at  last 
seriously  undertakes  the  higher  education,  and  seriously  enters  upon  its 
mission  of  developing  the  human  spirit,  every  college  graduate  will 
understand  political  economy.  Political  science  demonstrates  why  the 
strong  rule,  just  as  sociology  demonstrates  why  the  good  ought  to  rule. 

The  man  who  is  to  exercise  authority  needs  to  know  the  elements  of 
the  law  of  his  nation,  his  state,  and  his  community,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,  the  nature  of  property  in  lands  and  goods,  the  principles  of 
contract,  and  the  definitions  and  sanctions  of  crime.  Especially  ought 
he  to  know  the  nature  of  corporations,  private,  public,  and  quasi-public; 
for  corporations  are  the  greatest  devices  for  progress — cultural,  political, 
economic — yet  sprung  from  human  brains. 

The  youth  broadly  prepared  to  rule  should  know  the  literature  of  his 
race.  He  cannot  know  this  too  well.  He  must  have  an  adequate  com- 
mand of  thought-imagery.  This  is  a  requirement,  not  only  of  content- 
knowledge,  but  also  of  skill  in  the  arts  of  speech  and  print. 

No  subject  is  to  be  studied  for  its  discipline  alone.  In  the  wealth  of 
subjects  today,  we  ought  to  choose  subjects  for  their  contents  as  well  as 
for  their  logic. 

This  prepared  servant  of  society  ought  to  know  for  himself — not  by 
books  merely,  nor  by  observation  merely,  but  in  personal  experience  — 
the  life-conditions,  both  economic  and  domestic,  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  working  for  humanity  in  some  great  industry  or  in  agriculture 
or  in  commerce.  He  will  find  that  most  opinions  of  the  great  working 
millionaires  are  caricatured  by  reporters  and  casual  acquaintances,  who 
are  as  incompetent  to  understand  their  motives  and  capacities  as  our 
school  children  to  understand  their  teachers.  He  will  learn  that  the  con- 
trol of  men  must  neither  be  solely  for  one*s  own  ends'nor  academic  and 
impractical. 

Every  college  graduate  should  be  trained  physically,  manually, 
organically.  He  ought  to  know  something  of  the  fine  arts  and  music 
and  architecture,  that  our  social  life  may  be  more  attractive,  and  the 
appearance  of  our  buildings  and  homes  be  more  beautiful. 

Meantime,  during  these  four  years  —  the  very  best  for  training  in  any 
man's  life  —  the  youth  who  is  being  fitted  for  the  authority,  duty,  and 
responsibility  of  social  control  should  be  learning  self-government  by 
practicing  its  principles  in  a  self-governing  student  body  and  in  self- 
governing  student  organizations.  Any  college  that  cannot  maintain 
student  government  is  in  need  of  a  new  faculty,  and  its  trustees  sin 
against  the  light.  If  half-trained  councils  can  oversee  the  self-govern- 
ment of  great  cities,  full  of  ignorant  people,  some  of  them  bad,  a  college 
faculty  can  do  as  well  by  bodies  of  the  finest  young  men  in  the  land. 
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o^  '   7'^"^ '^\p,i'pd^*'!^ patrol     In  what  spirit  does  he  exercise  it? 
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expect,  ^^     ^^  c,(ies  of  the  light  will  manifest,  in  moments  of  oppor- 
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fofl'tT'       ygness  taught  by  them.      The  righteousness  of  a  cultured 
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y^  opportunities  for  intelligence,  health,  happiness,  homes,  and  work 

rth  doing  for  all.     Every  teacher  fails  utterly  of  his  duty  both  to  his 

ftjdents  and  to  the  mighty  dead  who,  thru  pain,  toil,  and  danger,  have 

won  progress  for  humanity,  if  he  does  not  bring  to  his  students  the 

0,essage  of  social  duty. 

The  scholar  in  politics  ?  Yes,  and  only  the  scholar  trained  to  dis- 
place all  others.  The  scholar  in  business  ?  Yes,  and  the  scholar  first 
of  all.  But  in  politics  and  business  such  scholars  need  training  and 
knowledge  as  much  better  than  at  present  offered  in  the  schools  as 
modern  life  surpasses  earlier  conditions.  Education  ought  no  longer  to 
lag  so  far  behind  the  actual  progress  of  the  times.  Today  home  and 
church  are  visibly  disintegrating.  The  school  by  integration  grows  more 
and  more. 

The  making  of  men  for  social  control  is  today  the  opportunity  of 
higher  education.  In  this  nation  its  youths  of  talent  are  as  the  water  of 
the  river  of  life.  To  state  and  church  comes  the  challenge  of  the  poet ; 
and  the  question  of  Lowell  is  the  question  of  the  living  Christ  of  history  : 

Have  you  founded  your  thrones  and  altars  then 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men, 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor? 

It  may  be  that  our  historic  mission  is  but  to  do  better  than  any  pre- 
ceding people,  and  then,  like  all  others,  to  fail,  leaving  lessons  to  instruct 
a  new  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  or  to  revitalize  an  ancient 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  China  Sea.  And  it  may  be  that  the  American 
republic  will  become  the  center  of  one  self-governing  world-nation, 
bounded  by  the  circumpolar  seas  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  postpon- 
ing the  day  of  doom  by  the  thousand  years  of  a  millennium  of  human 
righteousness. 
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THE  MORAL  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION 

WM.    H.    P.    FAUNCE,    PRESIDENT    OF    BROWN    UNIVERSITY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Over  every  true  school  might  well  be  inscribed  the  sentence  which 
we  find  in  Genesis :  "  Let  us  make  man."  That  great  purpose,  anterior 
to  creation,  lies  behind  all  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Teaching  is  a  species 
of  creation.  The  writer  of  Genesis  little  knew  how  much  was  involved  in 
the  making  of  man.  He  conceived  the  process  as  needing  only  a  handful 
of  dust  and  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  Now  we  know  that  the  making 
of  man  means  millenniums :  the  slow  climbing  from  dust  to  crystal,  from 
crystal  to  plant,  from  plant  to  infusoria,  from  infusoria  to  mammal,  from 
mammal  to  Moses  and  Dante  and  Shakespeare.  But  as  each  student 
repeats  and  epitomizes  the  history  of  the  race,  each  involves  a  fresh  creative 
process,  and  all  true  teaching  has  behind  it  the  basal  purpose  of  the 
world  :  **  Let  us  make  man.** 

To  make  a  muscular  marvel — a  Samson  or  a  Sandow  —  is  not  to  make 
man.  To  make  a  prodigious  memory  by  conning  Chinese  classics  for 
generations  is  not  to  make  man.  To  produce  a  logical  mechanism,  a 
mere  reasoning  faculty,  by  sacrificing  to  it  all  the  rest  of  human  nature, 
is  not  to  produce  a  man.  To  produce,  as  the  output  of  an  educational 
system,  shrewd  manipulators,  abnormal  geniuses,  like  Machiavelli  in 
political  life  or  Barney  Barnato  in  commercial  life,  is  not  the  object  of 
our  work.  We  cannot  allow  any  part  of  the  pupil's  nature  to  atrophy  in 
order  to  produce  a  dazzling  prodigy.  We  aim  to  make  full-orbed  men  — 
men  of  keen  senses,  trained  intellect,  warm  hearts ;  men  rich  in  imagi- 
nation and  emotion  ;  men  of  power  to  resolve,  to  initiate,  to  administer,  to 
achieve;  power  to  see  swiftly,  judge  accurately,  decide  immediately,  to 
love  deeply  and  hate  persistently,  and  grow  forever  —  men  such  as  all  the 
past  of  human  history  now  should  culminate  in  producing. 

But  the  fact  is  that  for  the  past  few  centuries  we  have  tried  in  our 
schools  to  produce  minds  rather  than  men.  We  have  given  our  whole 
strength  to  mentality,  often  ignoring  the  physical  basis  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  entire  gamut  of  desire  and  volition  on  the  other.  Modern 
psychology  makes  the  will  central  in  human  nature.  To  possess  a  will 
active,  and  active  on  the  side  of  righteousness,  is  more  than  to  carry  in 
one's  head  all  tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  or  to  be  familiar  with  all  the 
sciences  of  the  world.  Just  as  the  old  political  economy  dealt  with  an 
imaginary  "  economic  man,**  who  had  only  slight  resemblance  to  the  true, 
so  our  schools  have  often  dealt  with  a  supposed  learning  and  remember- 
ing man,  only  a  fragment  of  the  true  man.  We  have  thought  of  the 
educated  man  as  one  who  knows  certain  things,  regardless  of  how  he  feels 
or  what  he  does.  But  no  mere  knowledge  ever  yet  guaranteed  an  educa- 
tion. The  educated  man  is,  above  all,  one  who  controls  his  own  powers, 
and  controls  them  for  righteous  ends.     Encyclopaedic  knowledge  with  a 
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weak  will  George  Eliot  has  pictured  in  Doctor  Causabon.  Vast  knowl- 
edge with  an  evil  will  Goethe  has  pictured  in  Mephistopheles.  One  of 
them  is  less  than  human,  the  other  is  more.  It  is  a  severe  indictment  of 
our  modern  training  that  we  can  conceive  of  an  educated  bad  man,  while 
to  the  Greeks  such  a  being  was  inconceivable.  As  Mr.  Bosanquet  has 
said: 

When  we  compare  the  ancient  Greek  education  with  our  own,  whether  primary  or 
secondary,  as  a  training  of  the  whole  man,  we  are  surprised  to  find  ourselves  put  on  our 

defense We  think  of  education,  on  the  whole,  as  an  intellectual  process,  as  a 

process  of  learning  a  number  of  things,  each  of  which  on  separate  grounds  is  necessary  to 
be  known.  The  Greek  thought  of  it  on  the  whole  as  a  moral  process ;  or,  rather,  he  would 
not  have  understood  you  if  you  had  asked  him  which  of  the  two  he  thought  it  to  be. 

We,  alasl  understand  perfectly  the  divorce  between  intellect  and  char- 
acter, between  mind  and  conscience,  between  learning  and  doing;  but 
the  Greeks  could  not  conceive  such  a  separation  as  possible.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  the  men  of  this  generation  and 
shall  condemn  it ;  for  they  aimed  everywhere  at  the  production  of  moral 
human  beings,  and  we  have  aimefi  at  making  learning  and  remembering 
machines.  But  our  ideal  is  changing — thank  heaven!  The  idea  of 
self-activity  has  in  many  quarters  displaced  the  immorality  of  passive 
reception.  The  idea  of  action  as  the  method  of  learning  has  been 
embodied  in  our  manual  training.  We  begin  to  perceive  that  the  end  of 
education  is  volition  —  as  Kant  said:  "The  only  good  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse is  a  good  will."  But  how  shall  we  embody  these  new  perceptions 
of  truth  in  our  present  school  and  college  life  ?  How  shall  we  moralize 
education  ? 

I.  The  first  requisite  is  character  in  the  teacher.  When  Emerson*s 
daughter  wrote  to  him  about  her  choice  of  studies,  he  answered :  "  It 
matters  not  so  much  what  you  study  as  with  whom  you  study."  A  small  man 
cannot  cast  a  great  shadow.  A  teacher  cannot  do  work  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  his  own  interior  life.  No  formal  instruction  in  moral  duties 
can  ever  have  one-thousandth  part  of  the  influence  which  steadily  flows 
from  a  teacher  by  nature  magnanimous  and  steadfast. 

Especially  is  character  in  the  teacher  indispensable  in  dealing  with 
very  young  pupils,  for  they  depend  almost  wholly  on  example  and  con- 
tagion. To  force  little  children  into  moral  philosophy,  into  analysis  of 
their  own  mental  states  or  their  deeds,  is  to  produce  insu£ferable  prigs. 
Emphatically  true  is  it  of  children  :  "  Theirs  not  to  reason  why."  Intro- 
spection, self-scrutiny  in  childhood,  is  abnormal  and  dangerous.  Abstract 
virtue  they  should  never  consider.  Goodness  they  should  know,  not  as  a 
quality,  but  as  an  incarnation.  Hence  a  teacher  of  rich,  large,  generous 
spirit,  noble  by  instinct  and  righteous  by  training,  is  the  best  possible 
code  of  law  and  the  only  true  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  for  little 
children. 
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"  O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ? 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school." 

In  dealing  with  older  pupils,  the  need  of  character  in  the  teacher  is 
hardly  less.  The  graduates  of  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  when 
they  come  to  talk  over  the  old  days  spent  in  study,  always  speak  first,  not 
of  the  buildings  in  which  they  studied,  not  of  the  formal  lessons,  but  of 
the  character  of  their  instructors.  That  is  obviously  the  thing  which 
makes  the  deepest  impression  on  the  student  mind.  A  college  alumnus 
forgets  everything  else  sooner  than  he  forgets  the  personality  of  his 
instructors.  And  as  we  all  look  back  in  life,  we  see  that  the  best  our 
teachers  did  for  us  was  to  incarnate  before  our  eyes  the  simple,  homely 
virtues  which  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  noble  living.  Marcus  Aurelius 
opens  his  Meditations  —  one  of  the  best  books  in  the  world  for  a  modern 
student  —  with  striking  tributes  of  this  kind  : 

From  my  grandfather  Verus  I  learned  good  morals  and  the  government  of  my  temper. 

From  the  reputation  and  remembrance  of  my  father,  modesty  and  a  manly  char- 
acter. 

From  Apollonius  I  learned  freedom  of  will  and  undeviating  steadiness  of  purpose  — 
and  how  to  receive  from  friends  what  are  esteemed  favors,  without  either  being  humbled 
by  them  or  letting  them  pass  unnoticed. 

From  Alexander,  the  grammarian,  I  learned  to  refrain  from  fault-finding. 

From  Maximus  I  learned  self-government  and  not  to  be  led  aside  by  anything,  and 
to  do  what  was  set  before  me  without  complaining. 

As  our  colleges  increase  in  size,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  is  how 
to  preserve  this  priceless  touch  of  soul  on  soul.  A  university  whose  faculty 
are  all  specialists  of  high  repute,  absorbed  wholly  in  advancing  human 
knowledge,  may  do  much  to  widen  the  domain  of  science,  but  may  do 
little  or  nothing  in  the  making  of  men.  And  if  it  is  not  prepared  to  aim 
at  the  molding  of  character,  it  ought  frankly  to  abandon  undergraduate 
instruction.  Here  is  a  consideration  demanding  attention  from  every 
father  who  has  son  or  daughter  to  educate.  But  in  our  secondary  schools 
the  power  of  personality  still  has  full  play.  The  head  of  an  excellent 
secondary  school  need  envy  no  college  president.  Such  a  head-masteir  is 
one  of  a  great  fraternity  of  noble  spirits ;  he  is  the  heir  of  Arnold  and 
Thring  and  Quick ;  he  is  a  true  leader  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 

2.  But  the  moral  power  of  a  teacher  is  exerted  largely  thru  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  school.  The  whole  arrangement  of  a  building,  the  conduct 
of  school  affairs,  the  method  by  which  pupils  enter  and  leave  a  room, 
their  attitude  in  study  and  in  recitation  —  the  entire  management  of  a 
school  constitutes  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  pupil's  life  is  to  unfold. 
One  of  the  graduates  of  Brown  University  was  employed  during  his  entire 
coarse  to  ring  the  bell  for  recitation  about  seven  or  eight  times  a  day^ 
He  now  declares  that  the  best  thing  he  received  from  his  college  course 
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is  the  habit  of  regularity  and  punctuality  derived  from  four  years  of  bell- 
ringing.  When  a  school  is  administered  in  the  spirit  of  impartiality  and 
justice,  it  is  giving  indirect  instruction  in  rights  and  duties.  Candor  and 
honesty  in  personal  intercourse  means  love  of  truth  in  the  pupil.  Kind- 
ness and  courtesy  in  manner  means  refinement  of  spirit  inculcated  in  the 
best  possible  way.  Neatness  of  attire,  erectness  of  position,  grace  of 
personal  carriage — these  things  produce  the  self-respect  without  which 
virtue  is  impossible.  Regularity  of  habit  and  attention  to  method  enable 
a  pupil  to  pass  over  much  of  his  life  to  the  region  of  the  automatic,  and 
so  leave  him  free  to  make  fresh  acquirement.  The  spirit  of  pettiness  and 
fussiness  in  school  administration,  the  exaltation  of  the  trivial,  and  the 
nagging  of  pupils  by  martinets  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  may  pro- 
duce serious  nervous  disorders  in  children,  and  must  produce  a  narrowing 
of  horizon  and  a  contraction  of  spirit.  The  generous,  magnanimous  teacher 
who  daily  lives  in  touch  with  the  great  souls  of  all  time,  who  is  constantly 
fed  by  literature  and  art  and  science,  and  who  never  loses  the  forest  in 
the  trees,  is  creating  unconsciously  an  atmosphere  so  genial  and  vernal 
that  all  the  souls  in  the  room  feel,  like  the  very  clods  in  the  month  of 
June, 

"  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  that  reaches  and  towers." 

Just  because  the  human  personality  is  a  growth  and  not  a  manufac- 
tured article,  this  indirect  approach  to  its  moral  life  is  far  more  valuable 
than  any  didactic  pressure.  In  carving  a  granite  column  which  lies  cold 
and  passive  under  the  chisel,  we  need  the  direct  blow  on  blow  which 
shall  shatter  the  surface  into  the  desired  shape.  But  in  training  a  vine  or 
a  blossoming  shrub,  nothing  is  gained  by  pulling  the  branches  or 
untwisting  the  tendrils  or  forcing  open  the  buds.  We  must  approach 
the  plant  life  by  moistening  the  roots,  by  bathing  the  leaves  in  light,  by 
nourishing  the  soil,  and  then  letting  nature  do  the  rest.  A  great  sermon 
might  be  preached  to  teachers  from  the  text :  "  The  earth  bringeth  forth 
fruit  of  herself."  The  student's  nature  is  not  a  foe  to  be  subdued,  but  a 
friendly  power  to  be  understood  and  directed.  In  the  right  atmosphere 
the  innate  moral  forces  come  to  the  front  and  reinforce  the  teacher's 

word. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  the  pupil  will  learn  to  abhor  cramming  as  an 
essential  falsehood,  will  learn  the  necessity  of  leisure  in  order  to  grow, 
will  shrink  from  all  exhibition /^r  se^  and  will  love  knowledge  for  the 
sake  of  richer,  deeper  life,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  rewards  of  any  kind. 
Where  the  moral  tone  is  lofty,  the  school  will  unitedly  seek  to  be  rather 
than  to  seem,  will  wish  to  possess  rather  than  to  display,  and  will  have  a 
self-respect  and  poise  and  deliberation  which  will  disdain  superficial 
♦  smattering,  and  will  know  the  thing  in  itself.  The  teacher  who  "paints 
the  thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are''  will  find  that  he 
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is  teaching  both  painting  and  godliness  as  no  art  manuals  and  no  theistio 
treatises  could  possibly  do  it.  In  such  a  school  the  great  moral  laws  of 
the  world  outside  will  be  the  laws  of  the  school  world  inside.  Class 
morals  will  be  impossible.  The  idea  that  the  student  code  of  conduct  is 
separate  from  that  of  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  that  the  high-school  pupil 
or  college  freshman  is  superior  to  the  laws  which  bind  the  clerk  in  the 
store  or  the  commercial  traveler,  will  vanish,  and  the  great  moral  cur- 
rents of  the  world  will  flow  thru  the  entire  life  of  the  school. 

To  recur  again  to  our  masters,  the  Greeks,  they  had  no  ten  com- 
mandments to  teach  their  pupils,  their  religious  sanctions  were  feeble 
compared  with  ours,  and  they  could  not  enforce  duty  by  any  clear  vision 
of  the  life  to  come.  Yet  their  education  was  so  serious  and  noble,  so 
essentially  bound  up  with  moral  action,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  when  a  young  man  received  the  soldier's  spear  and  shield  in 
the  presence  of  the  magistrates,  he  took  the  memorable  oath  of  the 
Ephebi : 

I  will  not  dishonor  my  sacred  arms ;  I  will  not  desert  my  fellow-soldier  by  whose 
side  I  shall  be  set;  I  will  do  battle  for  my  religion  and  my  country,  whether  aided  or 
unaided.  I  will  leave  my  country  not  less,  but  greater  and  more  powerful,  than  she  is 
when  committed  to  me ;  I  will  reverently  obey  the  citizens  who  shall  act  as  judges ;  I 
will  obey  the  ordinances  which  have  been  established,  and  which  in  time  to  come  shall 
be  established,  by  the  national  will ;  and  whosoever  would  destroy  those  ordinances  I 
will  not  suffer  him,  and  I  will  do  battle  for  them  whether  aided  or  unaided ;  and  I  will 
honor  the  temple  where  my  fathers  worshiped :  of  these  things  the  gods  are  my  wit- 
nesses. 

Can  the  average  American  youth  take  that  oath  and  keep  it  ?  And 
if  he  cannot,  is  it  not  irrelevant,  if  not  impertinent,  for  him  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  a  certain  amount  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  ? 

3.  Briefly  we  may  advert  to  the  moral  culture  of  athletic  sports. 
That  there  are  moral  dangers  in  athletics  none  can  deny.  Especially 
when  great  notoriety  is  given  to  those  who  participate,  when  the  contest 
is  chiefly  for  gate-money,  when  professionalism  creeps  in  and  life  is 
degraded  to  livelihood,  then  the  result  of  athletics  is  a  relaxation  of 
moral  fiber  and  a  confusing  of  standards.  But  when  pursued  in  legiti- 
mate ways,  modern  athletic  contests  not  only  develop  the  physical  powers, 
as  do  gymnastics,  but  they  develop  certain  moral  qualities  which  exclu- 
sive attention  to  mental  development  has  led  us  to  ignore.  Our  ever 
popular  games  of  football  and  baseball  develop  a  power  of  quick  observa- 
tion and  decision,  a  self-reliance,  and  at  the  same  time  a  subordination  of 
personal  advantage  to  the  common  good,  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
authority  and  spontaneous  co-operation,  and  a  score  of  other  qualities 
which  are  essential  in  the  social  order.  The  spirit  of  fairness  in  compe- 
tition developed  in  sport  may  be  easily  transferred  to  the  industrial 
arena.  The  willingness  to  face  heavy  odds  on  the  gridiron  may  be  car- 
ried into  the  field  of  battle.     The  spirit  of  generosity  to  a  defeated 
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opponent  and  of  faith  in  a  defeated  friend  is  the  very  instinct  of 
chivalry,  and  without  it  life  will  become,  like  nature,  "red  in  tooth  and 
claw." 

4.  Some  teachers  who  readily  admit  the  moral  effect  of  administration 
and  of  student  sport  have  never  yet  fully  recognized  the  power  of  moral 
methods  in  the  class-room.  They  have  never  realized  the  value  of  what 
Mr.  Lecky  calls  "  the  intellectual  virtues."  In  the  study  of  language, 
training  in  translating  is  training  in  truth-telling,  in  just  discrimination, 
in  fair  comparison,  in  adequate  representation.  One's  choice  of  words 
in  writing  is  an  index  of  the  character,  and  the  style  is  the  man.  It  was 
said  of  Gibbon,  perhaps  unjustly,  that  he  wrote  in  a  style  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  the  truth.  Anyone  who  compares  Macaulay's  glittering 
sentences  with  his  style  in  correspondence  or  conversation  will  see  how 
far  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  truth  to  epigram.  The  influence  of  the 
scientific  spirit  on  literary,  and  especially  on  oratorical,  style  has  been 
profound.  The  orations  of  Webster  are  too  ponderous  for  our  day,  and 
the  delight  of  Everett  in  mere  rhetorical  splendor  is  wearisome  to  a  gen- 
eration which  is  eager  for  the  fact  and  distrustful  of  verbal  drapery. 
College  writing  ought  to  feel  the  changed  temper  of  our  time  and  culti- 
vate the  virtues  of  simplicity,  directness,  and  truth.  The  study  of  science 
itself  has  done  much  to  promote  exactness  of  observation  and  honesty  in 
report.  It  has  taught  us  to  trace  events  to  causes  and  reserve  our  con- 
clusions to  the  end  of  our  investigation.  It  has  set  before  us,  as  the 
model  student  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Charles  Darwin,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that  in  all  his  voluminous  writings  not  an  instance  can  be 
found  of  a  fact  misstated  or  consciously  perverted.  It  has  given  our 
students  patience  in  study  and  taught  them  the  greatness  of  the  creation. 
It  has  silently  molded  the  character  of  millions.  Manual  training  has 
given  to  many  pupils  certain  virtues  that  books  cannot  impart,  and 
history  when  really  taught  will  be,  as  Froude  says,  "  the  voice  of  God 
forever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong." 

5.  Thus  far  we  have  said  nothing  about  direct  ethical  instruction. 
This  is  last  in  order  of  time,  and  last  in  order  of  importance.  But  it 
cannot  be  ignored.  After  a  student  has  learned  to  admire  the  right  and 
to  do  the  right  and  to  love  the  right,  comes  the  formulation  of  right 
principles  and  rules,  and  the  question  why  one  thing  is  right  and  another 
is  wrong.  As  flowers  come  before  botany  and  stars  before  astronomy, 
moral  living  comes  before  moral  philosophy.  Yet  inevitably  the  student 
will  come  to  ask  as  to  the  reason  of  righteousness,  and  will  need  direct 
ethical  teaching.  Here  our  procedure  must  depend  largely  on  circum- 
stances. In  institutions  wholly  under  private  control  we  may  add 
certain  religious  instruction  as  a  powerful  sanction  to  the  moral  life.  In 
public  schools  and  state  universities  this  is  impossible.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  teaching  and  study  of  practical  ethics  is  impossible.     The 
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theory  of  ethics  is  still  in  debate  among  philosophers,  but  the  praxis^  the 
actual  life  according  to  practical  reason,  is  something  which  may  be 
taught  by  Christian,  Jew,  or  agnostic,  and  may  be  taught  in  the  same 
way  by  all  of  them.  There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  brief 
treatises  on  moral  conduct  which  shall  formulate  principles  and  enforce 
them  by  the  actual  consequences  of  conduct  as  seen  in  society  and 
history.  That  righteousness  tendeth  to  life,  and  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  sectarian  instruction.  It  is  simply  a 
statement  of  moral  gravitation,  as  universal,  as  pitiless,  and  quite  as 
important  for  us  to  appreciate  as  the  law  of  physical  gravitation.  A 
text-book  on  this  subject  must  describe  the  virtues  which  are  essential  to 
human  beings  dwelling  together,  must  show  them  in  the  great  characters 
of  history,  and  reinforce  them  by  their  results  in  the  social  organism. 

In  two  respects,  especially,  do  we  need  such  instruction  today. 
First,  we  need  training  for  citizenship.  The  average  student  knows  little 
about  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  and  feels  small  responsibility 
for  its  character.  He  does  not  look  forward,  as  did  the  pagan  youth,  to 
the  service  of  the  state  as  the  noblest  possible  career,  but  he  thinks  of 
laws  and  courts  and  legislatures  as  instruments  thru  which,  by  proper 
manipulation,  a  skillful  citizen  may  attain  his  private  ends.  Such  an 
attitude  is  anti-social  and  anarchistic.  The  worst  anarchists  are  not  those 
who  wave  a  red  flag.  They  are  those  who  use  the  American  flag  as  a 
cloak  for  the  concealment  of  private  schemes  and  the  attainment  of  selfish 
ambitions.  The  essence  of  anarchy  is  the  exaltation  of  self  above  the 
state.  This  spirit  must  be  conquered,  not  in  Haymarket  square,  but  in  the 
school  and  the  college ;  not  by  the  policeman's  club,  but  by  the  teacher's 
personality.  "To  replace  is  to  conquer;"  and  this  anti-social  attitude 
must  be  replaced  by  a  large-minded  patriotism  which  counts  the  highest 
honor  for  a  citizen  the  service  of  the  state* 

In  another  direction  is  this  training  still  more  important — in  prepa- 
ration for  the  duties  of  home  life.  Back  of  state  and  church  and  school 
stands  the  home,  the  fundamental  institution  of  civilization.  When  the 
home  is  strong  and  pure,  all  other  institutions  will  flourish ; -when  the 
home  decays,  all  is  corrupt.  Yet  probably  all  of  us  who  have  been  thru 
the  public  schools  have  heard  not  one  word  of  direct  instruction  on  the 
duties  of  parenthood  or  even  of  simple  home  life.  The  great  facts  of 
the  transmission  of  life,  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child — these  are  things  which  Puritan  prudes  have  banished  from  the 
teaching  in  either  school  or  home ;  and  in  the  one  domain  where  the  student 
most  needs  reverent  instruction  from  noble  minds,  he  is  left  to  seek  it 
from  the  least  reverent,  if  not  the  most  degraded,  of  his  companions. 
An  education  which  is  silent  here  is  wretchedly  incomplete.  Like  the 
ostrich,  it  hides  its  head  in  the  sand  and  hopes  all  will  be  well.  I  rejoice 
in  an  increasing  literature  treating  of  these  themes ;  and  in  every  true 
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school  a  reverent  teacher  may  find  a  way  to  lead  from  the  bird's  nest  to 
the  human  home,  and  show  how  all  creation  culminates  in  the  love  which 
makes  the  fireside  and  the  cradle.  In  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges, 
the  obligations  and  opportunities  of  home  life  may  be  clearly  set  forth. 
When  they  are  thus  seriously  studied,  our  young  people  will  not  blunder 
into  marriage  so  often  as  now,  and  the  divorce  courts,  that  have  been 
already  driven  west  of  the  Mississippi,  will  be  driven  by  a  rising  public 
sentiment  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  Our  teachers  will  then  think  more  of 
students  than  of  studies,  more  of  making  men  than  of  school  programs 
or  apparatus. 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  io,  1901 

The  Normal  Department  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at 
3  P.  M.,  President  Charles  D.  Mclver  in  the  chair. 

James  E.  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools." 

The  discussion  was  introduced  by  Professor  George  H.  Locke,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  was  continued  by  Principal  F.  B.  Palmer,  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.;  President  Z.  X.  Snyder,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds, 
New  York  city;  Principal  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia ;  Professor  Walter 
Ballou  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Principal  F.J.  Cheney,  State  Normal 
School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  President  Charles  McKenny,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  President  John  R.  Kirk,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  and  Principal  A.  S. 
Downing,  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  city. 

The  following  Committee  on  Nominations  was  appointed  : 

John  W.  Cook,  De  Kalb,  111.  A.  S.  Downing,  New  York  city. 


SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  12 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3  P.  M.  by  President  Mclver. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows : 

For  President — J.  F.  Millspaugh,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

For  Vice-President— yiyron  T.  Scudder,  Sute  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

For  Secretarjf  —  John  R.  Kirk,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

The  above-named  officers  were  duly  elected. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  meetings  of  this  section  next  year  should  be  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  and  not  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons. 

The  speakers  on  the  program  being  absent,  the  meeting  was  resolved  into  a  round- 
table  discussion  on  the  practice  school,  led  by  President  John  W.  Cook,  and  participated 
in  by  Messrs.  Millspaugh,  Lyte,  McFarland,  Mclver,  Scudder,  and  others. 

After  the  discussion.  Miss  Laura  E.  Aldrich,  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
0.,  spoke  briefly,  saying  that  she  was  one  of  a  committee  of  four  representing  the 
National  Academy  of  Elocution,  whose  aim  it  is  to  gain  recognition  in  the  normal  schools 
of  this  country  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  enunciation,  articulation,  and  pure  tone. 

Miss  Aldrich's  remarks  were  favorably  received,  tho,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 

hour,  no  resolution  or  recommendation  touching  the  matter  was  introduced. 

Adjourned. 

Myron  T.  Scudder,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

JAMES    E.    RUSSELL,    DEAN    OF   TEACHERS    COLLEGE,    COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY,    NEW   YORK 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
held  in  Columbus,  O.,  I  read  a  paper  on  this  topic.  In  that  paper  I 
attempted  to  sketch  the  situation  as  I  saw  it,  and  to  emphasize  what  seems 
to  me  still  the  essential  qualifications  in  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools.  These  qualifications  were  summarized 
under  four  heads,  viz. : 

1.  General  knowledge. 

2.  Professional  knowledge. 

3.  Special  knowledge. 
4^  Skill  in  teaching. 

First,  general  knowledge.  The  liberal  culture  implied  in  four  years  of  training  in 
advance  of  the  grades  to  be  taught  is  surely  not  too  much  to  require  from  every  applicant 
for  secondary  teaching.  The  fact  that  the  secondary  teacher  is  to  some  degree  a 
specialist,  that  he  knows  his  subject  and  exercises  considerable  ingenuity  in  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  college  entrance  or  some  examining  board,  is  no  indication  that  he 
has  a  world-view  of  sufficient  breadth  to  justify  him  in  attempting  the  training  of  youth 
or  an  understanding  of  related  studies  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  teach  his  own  subject  in 
a  scientific  manner.  The  inspiring  influence  that  comes  from  well-developed  manhood 
or  womanhood  taught  to  view  the  subject-matter  of  secondary  education  in  a  comparative 
manner,  trained  to  see  the  relationships  everywhere  existing  in  the  various  spheres  of 
knowledge — yes,  the  unity  pervading  all  knowledge  — is  an  influence  that  the  secondary 
school  can  ill  afford  to  neglect. 

Second,  professional  knowledge.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  secondary  teacher 
be  able  to  view  his  own  subject  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  in  its  relations  to  the 
child  and  to  society,  of  which  the  child  is  a  part.  A  teacher  may  be  able  to  teach  his 
subject  never  so  well,  may  even  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  distinguished  educator, 
yet  his  life  long  be  a  teacher  of  Latin,  or  physics,  or  history,  rather  than  a  teacher  of 
children.  The  true  educator  must  know  the  nature  of  mind ;  he  must  understand  the 
process  of  learning,  the  formation  of  ideals,  the  development  of  will,  and  the  growth  of 
character.  The  secondary  teacher  needs  particularly  to  know  the  psychology  of  the 
adolescent  period  —  that  stormy  period  in  which  the  individual  first  becomes  self-conscious 
and  struggles  to  express  his  own  personality.  But  more  than  man  as  an  individual  the 
teacher  needs  to  know  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being.  No  knowledge,  I  believe,  is 
of  more  worth  to  the  secondary  teacher  than  the  knowledge  of  what  standards  of  culture 
have  prevailed  in  the  past,  or  now  exist,  among  various  peoples,  their  ideals  of  life,  and 
their  methods  of  training  the  young  to  assume  the  duties  of  life.  Such  study  of  the 
history  of  education  is  more  than  a  study  of  scholastic  institutions,  of  didactic  precepts,  or 
the  theories  of  educationists ;  it  is  KuUurgeschichie  with  special  reference  to  educational 
needs  and  educational  problems.  It  gives  that  unifying  view  of  our  professional  work 
without  which  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  science  or  a  system  of  education ;  it  prepares  the  way 
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for  the  only  philosophy  of  education  which  is  worth  teaching.  Under  professional  knowl- 
edge I  should  also  include  such  information  as  can  be  gained  from  a  study  of  school 
economy,  school  hygiene,  and  the  organization,  supervision,  and  management  of  schools 
and  school  systems  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of  this  technical  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable for  all  teachers;  all  that  can  be  gained  is  not  too  much  for  those  who  will 
become  leaders  in  the  field.  But  the  least  professional  knowledge  that  should  be  deemed 
acceptable  is  an  appreciation  of  the  physical  conditions  essential  to  success  in  school 
work  and  a  thoro  understanding  of  psychology  and  its  applications  in  teaching,  of  the 
history  of  education  from  the  cultural  standpoint,  and  of  the  philosophic  principles  that 
determine  all  education. 

Third,  special  knowledge.  The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  urged  against  the 
average  college  graduate  is  that  he  has  nothing  to  teach.  The  argument  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  normal-school  graduate,  however  well  he  may  be  equipped  on 
the  professional  side.  Neither  liberal  culture  nor  technical  skill  can  at  all  replace  that 
solid  substratum  of  genuine  scholarship  on  which  all  true  secondary  education  rests.  A 
teacher  with  nothing  to  teach  is  an  anomaly  that  needs  no  explanation.  And  I  count 
that  knowledge  next  to  nothing  which  must  be  bolstered  up  by  midnight  study  to  hide  its 
defects  from  a  high-school  class.  No  one  who  knows  the  scope,  purpose,  and  methods 
of  collegiate  instruction,  no  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  normal  school,  will  posit 
for  a  moment  that  such  training  necessarily  gives  any  remarkable  degree  of  special 
knowledge.  I  say  this  without  any  disrespect  either  to  the  college  or  the  normal  school'; 
it  is  not  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of  either  of  these  institutions  to  turn  out  critical 
scholars  or  specialists  in  some  small  field.  But  special  scholarship,  I  maintain,  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  qualifications  for  secondary  teaching.  Without  it  the  teacher 
becomes  a  slave  to  manuals  and  text-books ;  his  work  degenerates  into  formal  routine 
with  no  life,  no  spirit,  no  educative  power,  because  he  knows  no  better  way ;  the  victims 
of  his  ignorance  rise  up  to  call  him  anything  but  blessed,  and  take  their  revenge  as 
citizens  in  ignoring  altogether  professional  knowledge  in  the  conduct  of  public-school 
affairs  —  because  they,  too,  know  no  better  way.  Now  as  never  before,  I  believe,  do  we 
need  to  emphasize  the  possession  of  special  scholarship  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
secondary  teaching. 

Fourth,  technical  skill.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  quality  is  more  earnestly  desired  in 
the  teacher,  or  more  persistently  sought  for,  than  the  technical  ability  to  teach.  The 
first  question  asked  of  an  applicant  is  not,  "  Has  he  had  a  liberal  education  ?"  or,  "  What 
is  his  professional  knowledge?"  or,  "Has  he  anything  to  teach?"  but  this:  "Can  he 
teach?"  The  popular  mind  fails  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  these  qualities, 
and  failing  in  this  it  bases  judgment  of  a  teacher's  ability  on  the  relatively  nonessential. 
Ability  to  maintain  order  in  t^e  class-room,  to  get  work  out  of  his  pupils,  to  satisfy  casual 
supervisors  and  examiners,  to  keep  fine  records,  and  to  mystify  parents — this  too  fre- 
quently passes  for  ability  to  teach.  How  seldom,  indeed,  is  a  teacher  tested  by  his 
ability  to  get  something  into  his  pupils,  by  his  ability  to  impart  his  knowledge  in  a  way 
that  shall  broaden  their  horizons,  extend  their  interests,  strengthen  their  characters,  and 
rouse  within  them  the  desire  to  lead  a  pure,  noble,  unselfish  life  !  School-keeping  is  not 
necessarily  school-teaching.  The  technical  ability  to  teach  includes  both.  The  art  of 
teaching  is  mimicry  —  a  dangerous  gift,  unless  it  is  founded  on  the  science  of  teaching 
which  takes  account  of  the  end  and  means  of  education  and  the  nature  of  the  material  to 
be  taught.  School-keeping  may  be  practically  the  same  for  all  classes  of  pupils,  but  true 
teaching  must  always  vary  with  surrounding  conditions  and  the  ends  to  be  attained. 
Graduates  of  colleges  and  normal  schools  alike  must  fail  in  technical  skill  if  they  teach 
as  they  have  been  taught.  The  work  of  the  secondary  school  is  unique.  It  requires  an 
arrangement  and  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  in  a  way  unknown  in 
elementary  education  and  unheeded  in  most  college  teaching ;  it  requires  tact,  judgment, 
and  diaciplinary  powers  peculiar  to  the  management  of  youth.     Herein  is  the  need  of 
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that  technical  skill  which  is  not,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  a  part  of  the  natural  equipment 
of  every  educated  person." 

The  question  before  this  department  is  :  How  can  these  qualifications 
best  be  secured  ?  There  may  be,  however,  a  preliminary  question  which 
some  will  desire  to  have  answered :  What  is  the  relative  importance  of 
these  qualifications,  if  all  cannot  be  secured  ?  In  attempting  an  answer, 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  actual  conditions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  even  by  conditions  which  occasionally  arise 
in  almost  any  school,  and  more  particularly  by  situations  presented  in 
the  individual  characteristics  of  teachers.  There  are  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  (one  might  almost  say,  all  schools  in  some  parts  of  the 
country)  which  think  that  they  cannot  afford  good  teachers.  To  such 
schools  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  too  poor  to  be  able  to  afford  poor 
teachers.  It  is  our  business  here  to  assert  that  the  best  teacher  is  always 
the  cheapest ;  and  if  our  influence  has  any  weight,  it  should  be  used  ener- 
getically wherever  it  is  proposed  to  employ  a  poor  teacher  merely  because 
the  poor  teacher  will  work  on  a  lower  salary. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher,  however,  is  another  matter.  There 
are  persons  who  might  conceivably  possess  all  of  the  qualifications  which 
I  have  called  essential,  and  yet  be  unfit  to  train  animals,  to  say  nothing  of 
teaching  children.  In  fact,  these  qualifications  which  I  have  enumerated 
are  really  conditioned  by  certain  universal  human  attributes  which  are 
prerequisite  to  the  truest  success  in  any  vocation  in  life.  The  person 
who  does  not  first  of  all  have  high  moral  worth,  intellectual  honesty,  fer- 
tility of  imagination,  industry,  sympathy,  tact,  and  common-sense  can 
never  become  a  good  teacher,  and  a  notable  deficiency  in  any  of  these 
attributes  will  assuredly  prevent  a  person  from  becoming  a  great  teacher, 
regardless  of  professional  training — the  best  that  can  be  given.  No  one 
knows  better  than  we  dp  how  absolutely  essential  is  the  right  personality 
in  the  teacher.  This  knowledge,  however,  should  not  make  us  unap- 
preciative  of  professional  training.  The  rather  should  we  see  in  profes- 
sional training  the  means  whereby  native  impulses  are  made  available  and 
directed  systematically  toward  the  highest  ends  of  education.  It  can  do 
no  harm  for  us  to  exalt  the  native  qualities  in  a  teacher's  equipment,  but 
it  can  do  no  good  to  overestimate  them.  School  officers  too  often 
exhibit  a  lack  of  intellectual  honesty  or  common -sense  when  they  make 
professional  qualifications  of  secondary  importance  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  From  that  position  it  is  only  one  step  to  personal  and  partisan 
favoritism  ;  for  no  school  principal  or  superintendent  can  make  a  strong 
case  against  political  interference  in  school  affairs,  if  he  himself  does  not 
consider  professional  training  an  essential  article  in  his  educational  creed. 
I  yield  to  none  in  my  appreciation  of  what  is  called  "  personality  "  in 
the  teacher,  but  I  maintain  that  the  ''  personal ''  and  the  "  professional " 
are  co-ordinate,  and  that  both  are  essential.     To  make  the  "  personal " 
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subordinate  to  the  ''  professional  "  may  be  a  sin  ;  but  to  subordinate  the 
"  professional  '*  to  the  "  personal  "  is  a  crime. 

What,  then,  of  the  four  qualifications  which  I  have  enumerated  as 
essential  in  the  professional  training  of  a  secondary  teacher  ?  Is  any  one 
of  greater  relative  importance  than  any  other  one  ?  First,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  college  course  nowadays  gives  no  assurance  of  general  knowledge. 
There  is  considerable  justice,  I  fear,  in  that  claim.  Our  colleges  are  all 
pretty  thoroly  inoculated  with  the  germs  of  the  elective  system,  and  some 
of  them  have  already  developed  into  serious  cases.  In  fact,  it  has  become 
so  epidemic  that  it  seems  useless  longer  to  maintain  a  quarantine  against 
the  contagion.  However,  this  movement  may  not  be  a  plague  except  to 
those  who  do  not  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  true  that 
never  before  has  such  wealth  of  opportunity  been  presented  in  higher 
education.  The  list  of  courses  offered  in  our  largest  universities  is  cer- 
tainly bewildering  to  one  who  is  in  doubt  either  of  his  own  abilities  or  of 
his  future  needs.  So  long  as  I  do  not  know  myself,  or  what  I  shall  become, 
how  can  I  choose  intelligently  from  the  tender  made  by  a  modern  uni- 
versity? 

And,  from  another  standpoint,  it  may  be  asked :  How  can  a  college 
faculty  intelligently  prescribe  a  curriculum  for  an  unknown  person  bound 
for  an  end  that  is  also  unknown  ?  It  is  the  complexity  of  modern  life 
that  affords  the  fullest  justification  of  the  elective  system  in  higher  edu- 
cation. But  there  is  no  justification  for  free  election  when  a  definite 
profession  is  in  view,  nor  should  there  be  any  serious  doubt  of  what  sub- 
jects are  of  most  worth  in  the  training  of  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a 
teacher.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  most  subjects  of  the  college 
course  enter  into  his  professional  equipment.  They  are  in  part  the 
means  and  instruments  which  he  must  later  employ  in  professional 
service.  Hence  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  collegiate  education  of 
the  secondary  teacher  should  be  general  in  character  and  liberal  in  its 
nature  and  influence.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity to  make  courses  of  study  suited  to  the  needs  of  teaching  or  of  any 
particular  profession ;  it  is  our  business  as  teachers  to  know  what  is  best 
for  those  who  will  come  after  us,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  a  profession  to 
insist  upon  public  recognition  of  our  claims.  In  other  words,  it  is  absurd 
for  us  to  criticise  the  college  for  not  giving  us  what  we  want  and  in  the 
way  we  want  it ;  our  part  is  to  know  what  we  want  and  to  see  to  it  that 
we  get  it. 

There  is  an  assumption  in  what  I  have  said  that  a  college  course  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  professional  training  of  a  secondary  teacher.  After 
due  allowance  has  been  made  for  all  the  defects  of  collegiate  education, 
it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  other  institution  which  can 
more  satisfactorily  give  the  general  knowledge  so  essential  in  a  teacher's 
equipment.     In  my  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  this 
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point.  Nevertheless,  the  practice  of  some  normal  schools  warrants  the 
belief  that  a  different  conclusion  is  possible.  I  fail  to  see  on  what 
grounds  such  practice  can  be  defended.  A  normal  school  that  sets  itself 
up  to  train  teachers  for  secondary  schools  either  greatly  magnifies  its 
office  or  deliberately  stultifies  the  profession  which  it  represents.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  refer  to  those  institutions  which  maintain  academic 
courses  equal  in  scope  and  quality  to  college  courses,  and  which  provide 
for  four  years  of  instruction  in  advance  of  the  secondary  school.  A  col- 
lege degree  is  no  criterion  of  excellence,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
institution  be  known  as  a  college.  What  is  wanted  is  an  education  broad 
enough  and  liberal  enough  to  qualify  the  teacher  to  select  and  train 
leaders  for  the  coming  generation.  Such  an  education  surely  cannot  be 
given  by  an  institution  that  limits  its  field  to  the  needs  of  a  single  profes- 
sion, whether  that  profession  be  dentistry,  medicine,  engineering,  or 
elementary  teaching.  Not  all  of  a  college  education  comes  from  the 
class-room ;  an  important  part  of  it  comes  from  the  associations  of  per- 
sons with  widely  differing  interests  and  ambitions.  A  professional  school 
is  narrowing  in  its  influence.  A  normal  school,  therefore,  if  true  to  its 
own  high  calling,  cannot  be  expected  to  afford  a  liberal  education  or  to 
meet  the  requirements  in  general  knowledge  which  the  secondary  teacher 
should  have. 

In  the  second  place,  no  ordinary  normal  school  can  sufficiently  equip 
the  secondary  teacher  in  special  scholarship.  And  the  secondary  teacher 
who  is  not  a  specialist  is  an  elementary  teacher  who  has  mistaken  his 
calling.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  schools  which  expect  teachers  to 
teach  anything  and  everything,  but  unless  such  schools  can  secure  teach- 
ers who  are  masters  of  anything  and  everything,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call 
them  secondary  schools.  The  age  of  pupils  is  no  guide  to  the  grade  of 
a  school.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  "evening  universities"  in  New 
York  city  where  adults  learn  their  A  B  C's.  It  will  be  a  glorious  day  in 
American  education  when  we  have  teachers  thoroly  capable  of  teaching 
any  subject  in  the  secondary-school  curriculum,  but  until  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  such  universal  specialization  is  an  assured  fact,  we  would  serve 
our  profession  better  to  insist  on  sound  scholarship  in  one  or  two  sub- 
jects. As  things  are  now  in  most  states,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  teaching 
profession  that  we  teachers  make  no  efforts  to  distinguish  between  the 
competent  and  incompetent.  We  even  look  complacently  upon  the 
efforts  of  politicians  and  lawmakers  to  fix  the  metes  and  bounds  of  our 
own  profession.  While  it  may  not  be  proper  for  us  to  adopt  trades- 
union  methods,  it  is  certainly  most  becoming  in  us  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  our  profession  by  advocating  at  all  times  those  standards  which  wc 
know  to  be  right  —  right  not  only  for  usas  teachers,  but  right  also  for 
those  whom  we  instruct.  And  I  know  X-  am  right  when  I  say  that  the 
secondary  teacher  should  be  master  of  every  subject  which  he  is  called 
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upon  to  teach.  I  Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  the  patrons  of  our  sec- 
ondary schoohrSvill  believe  us  when  we  say  it  honestly;  and  when  they  are 
convinced,  the  means  for  securing  such  teachers  will  promptly  be  provided. 
[Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  aim  of  the  whole  matter  in  what  1 
have  called  the  technical  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  The  public  is 
coming  to  recognize,  what  some  of  us  have  long  known,  that  trained 
teachers  are  superior  to  novices.  That  graduates  of  normal  schools  are 
in  demand  for  secondary-school  positions  does  credit  to  public  opinion ; 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  accept  such  positions  without  having 
made  adequate  collegiate  preparation  is  not  creditable  to  the  normal 
schools.  The  fact  is  that  collegiate  and  normal  training  are  both  essen- 
tial.    The  problem  is  how  to  secure  both. 

1  can  see  only  two  ways  that  are  practicable.  One  way  is  to  provide  in 
the  normal  schools  a  distinct  course  to  train  college  graduates  for  sec- 
ondary schools ;  the  alternative  is  to  establish,  in  connection  with  univer 
sities,  professional  schools  for  teachers.  Either  plan  is  difficult  of 
execution.  College  graduates  do  not  assimilate  readily  with  normal- 
school  students;  and  even  if  special  courses  were  provided,  it  would 
require  a  change  in  policy  and  an  elevation  in  standards  which  few  nor- 
mal schools  could  or  should  be  expected  to  meet.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  a  chair  of  pedagogy  —  even  when  it  is 
called  "education  "  or  "the  science  and  art  of  teaching"  —  is  no  adequate 
substitute  for  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  Sixty  years  ago  there 
were  such  professorships  in  law,  but  today  we  have  law  schools.  How 
long  must  we  wait  for  "schools  of  education"?  The  universities  must 
provide  not  only  courses  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education, 
psychology,  and  its  applications  in  teaching,  school  economy,  and  the 
like,  but  they  must  also  provide  for  extensive  and  thorogoing  practical 
work.  A  professional  school  for  teachers  is  no  more  complete  or  ade- 
quate without  schools  of  observation  and  practice  than  is  a  medical 
school  complete  and  adequate  without  a  hospital  and  clinical  laboratory. 

So  far  as  secondary -school  work  is  concerned,  therefore,  either  the 
normal  school  must  raise  its  standards  and  prepare  to  enter  a  new  field, 
or  the  universities  must  deal  with  teachers  as  honestly  and  liberally  as 
they  do  with  lawyers  and  physicians.  Personally,  I  think  the  universities 
are  the  better  fitted  to  take  over  this  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
making  very  satisfactory  progress.  But  there  is  chance  for  great  improve- 
ment, and  this  body  should  let  it  be  known  that  it  appreciates  the  gifts 
received,  but  never  ceases  praying  for  still  greater  blessings. 


DISCUSSION 


'Gborgb  Herbert  Locke,  assistant  professor  of  education,  University  of  Chicago. — 
The  edacational  world  does  move.    We  are  entering  upon  the  new  century  with  only 
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a  few  doubting  Thomases  in  our  ranks.  This  is  a  happy  state,  because  we  have  many 
warnings  in  the  history  of  education  that  we  become  so  joyous  over  our  victories  that  we 
are  inclined  to  press  them  too  far,  and  so  spoil  the  result.  The  doubting  Thomases  keep 
us  to  the  earth  and  to  the  necessity  of  making  haste  slowly. 

Proof  of  this  progress  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  given  me  this  year,  when  a 
mature  student  in  my  department  undertook  to  ascertain,  by  private  correspondence,  the 
opinions  of  representative  professors  of  our  universities  —  in  departments  other  than  that 
of  education  and  teaching  —  on  the  advisablility  of  professional  training  for  those  who 
intended  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  result  was  extremely  gratifying,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  how  many  felt  that  such  training  would  greatly  aid  the  young  college 
graduate.  True,  we  heard  the  old  song  of  "  teachers  being  bom  and  not  made  "  again 
and  again,  and  it  was  quoted  just  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery,  and  that  this  generative 
process  applied  only  to  teachers.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  an  economic  question  in  which 
is  involved  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  supply  of  "  teachers  by  the  grace 
of  God,"  as  Laurie  calls  them,  were  equal  to  the  demand,  we  should  be  delighted  to  turn 
our  energies  to  some  other  field  of  human  endeavor ;  but  we  are  facing  a  condition,  not 
a  theory,  and  as  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
apparent  way  of  applying  any  Dr.  Schenck  theory  to  aid  the  generative  process,  we  are 
trying  to  do  our  best  with  the  people  who  were  apparently  bom  to  something  else,  but 
who  wish  to  enter  our  profession. 

We  can  justify  our  position  on  historical  grounds  —  always  a  strong  argument  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  first  of  our  great  universities,  that  of  Paris,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  given  to  the  student  who  had  satisfied 
certain  scholastic  requirements ;  i.  e.,  it  stood  for  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  The 
holder  of  the  bachelor's  degree  was  allowed  by  his  master  to  teach  in  the  school,  that  he 
might  gain  experience  in  teaching,  and  that  the  worshipful  company  of  masters  of  arts 
might  decide  whether  he  had  the  ability  to  communicate  knowledge  as  well  as  to  acquire 
it  It  was  only  after  he  had  shown  this  ability  that  ^he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  was  given  the  diploma  conferring  upon  him  the  Jus  uHcunque 
docendi — the  right  of  teaching  everywhere.  In  those  days  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
had  a  significance,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  early  in  our  university  life  was  the 
idea  that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between  the  ability  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
the  ability  to  impart  it. 

But  the  burden  of  proof  in  other  respects  is  still  upon  us,  and  our  work  is  by  no 
means  done.  Granted  that  there  is  this  difference  today,  what  are  we  to  offer  the  college 
graduate  in  the  shape  of  professional  training  that  will  really  help  him  in  his  work  ? 
This  must  be  a  dignified,  solid,  substantial,  and  reasonable  course  for  an  educated  man. 
Such  a  course  of  training  should  certainly  be  given  in  a  university  and  not  in  any  separate 
institution,  such  as  a  school  of  pedagogy  or  a  normal  college.  It  should  not  be  given 
entirely  in  one  year,  as  is  often  now  the  case,  for  there  is  but  little  chance  for  adequate 
correlation  and  sequence  of  work. 

The  study  of  education  falls  naturally  into  three  great  divisions :  (i)  the  history  of 
education ;  (2)  the  theory  of  education,  including  the  principles  of  edacation ;  (3)  the 
organization  and  administration  of  education,  including  practice  teaching.  This  also  is 
the  natural  order  in  which  these  divisions  ought  to  be  studied.  The  history  of  education 
should  come  in,  say,  the  junior  year,  as  an  elective  in  the  college  course.  It  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  culture  subject,  and  deserves  adequate  treatment  as  such  just  as  much  as 
does  the  history  of  government  or  of  any  other  social  institution.  It  can  be  made  so 
interesting  and  suggestive  that  it  will  be  chosen  by  many  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  but  who  will  possibly  be  associated  with  education  as  members  of 
school  boards,  or  in  some  other  public  position  in  which  they  may  help  towmrd  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  on  educational  matters. 

Students  who  intend  to  teach  will,  of  course,  take  psychology  io  the  college,  ft&d 
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this  should  not  be  differentiated  from  the  ordinary  psychology  course  offered  to  under- 
graduates. It  is  for  culture  purposes,  and  has  no  direct  application  to  teaching.  But 
there  will  be  offered  afterward  a  course  in  educational  theory,  in  which  can  be  intro- 
duced whatever  educational  psychology  is  necessary;  but  psychology  as  such  must  be  a 
prerequisite.  This  study  of  educational  theory  can  be  made  very  suggestive,  especially 
if  the  student  has  had  the  history  of  education  and  psychology. 

And  now  remains  a  peculiarly  important  professional  course  —  the  organization  and 
administration  of  education.  This  involves  the  application  of  the  theories  of  education, 
a  comparative  study  of  how  these  theories  are  being  applied  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a 
constructive  study  of  how  they  might  be  applied,  given  certain  local  circumstances.  The 
students  have  been  observing  teaching  in  various  schools,  and  this  has  been  discussed  in 
conferences  with  the  instructor,  and  they  are  now  prepared  to  put  their  theories  to  the 
test  in  actual  teaching.  By  this  practice* teaching  I  do  not  mean  playing  at  teaching 
with  some  person  ever  at  one's  elbow  to  suggest,  warn,  and  sometimes  even  to  instruct 
and  dictate ;  on  the  contrary,  the  student  must  be  assigned  a  class  for  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  advancement  of  which  he  is  to  be  held  responsible,  and  over  which  he  is 
given  authority;  for  there  is  no  meaner  situation  in  life  than  to  be  charged  with  responsi- 
bility and  yet  deprived  of  authority.  There  will,  of  course,  be  careful  supervision  at 
intervals,  so  that  the  interests  of  pupils  and  teacher  may  be  conserved.  The  success  of 
practice  teaching  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which  it  is  supervised. 

The  student  should  have  control  of  a  class  for  a  period  long  enough  to  attain  some 
definite  results.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  teach  for  not  less  than  two  and  not 
more  than  six  hours  a  week  during  some  three  months,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
choose,  as  far  as  is  economically  and  educationally  possible,  the  major  and  minor  subjects 
in  which  he  has  the  best  scholastic  training  and  in  which  lie  his  interests  as  a  possible 
teacher. 

Now,  this  is  what  I  would  call  the  minimum  amount  of  professional  training  for  the 
person  who  wishes  to  teach  in  our  secondary  schools.  It  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
enlarged,  and  if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  magnificently  equipped  teachers'  col- 
lege, such  as  that  over  which  Mr.  Russell  presides,  there  are  possibilities  for  greater  and 
better  work  which  is  legitimate  graduate  study.  I  am  offering  this  simple  plan  as  one 
that  can  be  profitably  used  in  a  comparatively  small  college,  provided  that  the  local 
school  authorities,  or  indeed  the  academy  authorities,  will  co-operate,  so  as  to  make  the 
secondary  school  available  for  practice  teaching. 

There  are  some  who  oppose  practice  teaching,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  good  for 
the  students  who  are  being  practiced  upon.  This  position  is  tenable  when  the  practicing 
teacher  has  a  class  for  only  a  very  short  time,  when  teachers  are  frequently  changed  and 
the  continuity  of  the  school  work  is  interrupted,  and  when  the  teaching  is  not  skillfully 
supervised.  Where  these  details  are  attended  to,  the  results  have  been  wonderfully  satis- 
factory to  the  headmaster  of  the  school,  to  the  pupils  of  the  school,  to  the  regular  teach- 
ers,  and  to  the  parents.  This  is  not  mere  hearsay  evidence,  but  I  speak  that  I  do  know;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  these  are  possibilities  in  even  a  small  college,  and  that  no  college 
should  send  forth  graduates  into  our  secondary  schools  without  at  least  this  minimum  of 
sound  professional  training. 

Principal  F.  B.  Palmer  held  that  college  graduates  could  get  ample  training  in 
the  normal  schools.  His  experience  showed  him  most  satisfactorily  that  college  gradu- 
ates coming  to  a  normal  school  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  school,  enjoyed  their  work, 
and  got  great  benefit  from  their  study  and  practice. 

President  Z.  X.  Snyder  likewise  held  that  secondary  teachers  could  be  prepared 
in  the  normal  schools,  but  only  in  case  rich  four-years'  courses  were  established.  The 
normal  schools  must  come  to  this  ;  for,  otherwise,  how  are  our  secondary  schools  to  get 
trained  teachers  ? 
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Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds  said  that  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  Dean  Russell's  paper 
were  revolutionary,  but  revolutionary  in  the  right  direction.  .  The  normal  schools  should 
not  attempt  to  give  higher  education  or  to  prepare  teachers  for  secondary  schooUJ  Let 
the  colleges  and  universities  do  that.  Let  the  normal  school  return  to  the  more  modest 
duty  of  preparing  teachers  for  primary  and  grammar  grades.  Of  course,  teachers  for 
secondary  schools  need  training ;  they  also  need  more  subject-matter  than  the  normal 
schools  are  equipped  to  give.  Why  should  the  normal  schools  attempt  to  do  more  than 
they  are  able,  or  more  than  they  were  originally  intended,  to  do  ? 

College  professors  also  need  pedagogic  training.  It  is  a  fraud  for  men  to  attempt 
to  do  that  for  which  they  have  had  no  preparation  and  training.  The  universities  them  - 
selves  must  provide  facilities  for  this  training ;  must  prepare  as  soon  as  possible  to  give 
us  expert  teachers  for  higher  as  well  as  for  secondary  institutions ;  the  normal  school 
could  then  keep  to  its  own  function  of  training  teachers  for  the  grades. 

Principal  H.  B.  Frissell  thought  the  universities  would  soon  come  to  this  if  there 
were  a  sufficient  demand  for  it.  We  ought  to  insist  on  the  highest  training  on  the  part 
of  our  teachers.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  get  it.  The  training  profession  will  always  lag 
behind  until  we  thus  insist. 

Professor  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs  j  spoke,  by  request,  concerning  the  pedagogic 
training  given  at  Brown  University.  The  pedagogic  instruction  in  the  university  is  sup- 
plemented by  actual  experience  in  teaching  in  the  high  schools  and  grammar  schools  of 
the  city  of  Providence.  In  these  practice  classes  the  student-teachers  teach  under  the 
supervision  of  teachers  of  experience.  The  damage  to  the  pupils  in  the  practice  classes 
is  practically  nothing.  Not  one  complaint  has  been  received  from  parents  to  the  efiFect 
that  their  children  were  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  student-teachers.  Professor  Jacobs 
feels  that  the  work  done  by  the  college  students,  when  carefully  supervised,  is  better  in 
many  instances  than  that  done  by  other  teachers.  ^JHe  believes  that  the  place  to  train 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  is  either  in  college  or  beyond  the  college. 

Principal  F.  J.Cheney  claimed  that  in  some  normal  schools  the  academic  facilities 
afforded  were  so  superior  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  recommend  normal  graduates 
for  secondary  work.  Some  normal  schools  have  better  equipment  in  certain  subjects 
(e.  g.,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology)  than  many  a  college  or  university.  This  superior 
equipment  is  provided  in  order  that  the  normal  schools  may  prepare  teachers  for  second- 
ary schools.  I  Colleges  are  not  training  teachers.  What  are  secondary  schools  going  to 
do  for  trained  teachers  if  the  normal  schools  do  not  supply  the  demand  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  ? 

President  Charles  McKenny  said  that  in  his  state  the  question  has  come  up  as 
to  whether  the  college  or  the  normal  school  should  prepare  teachers  for  the  high  schools. 
The  sentiment  has  been  growing  that  it  is  impossible  for  normal  schools  to  furnish  the 
kind  of  teachers  that  the  better  grade  of  high  schools  demand.  The  normal  schools  are 
therefore  confronted  with  a  serious  problem :  either  to  equip  for  preparing  teachers  for 
the  high  schools  or  cease  to  attempt  it  at  all.  What  should  they  do  ?  Secondary  schools 
demand  better  teachers,  yet  the  universities  do  not  supply  these.  Wisconsin  is  making 
an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  by  forming,  as  it  were,  a  joint  partnership  between  the 
normal  school  and  the  university,  whereby  the  university  gives  credit  for  the  work  done 
in  the  normal  schools,  and  gives  normal  graduates  a  degree  after  two  years  of  university 
work.    Thus  both  ends  are  attained,  to  wit,  scholarship  and  pedagogic  training. 

—  President  John  R.  Kirk  deplored  the  tendency  to  regard  the  lower  grades  as 
needing  only  inferior  scholarship  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Superior  scholarship  is  needed 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  normal  schools  should  aim  to  give  their  graduates  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship,  with  the  idea  of  sending  them,  not  into  the  secondary  schools  to  teach,  but 
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into  the  elementary  schools.    Tie  believed  that  normal-school  faculties  should  urge  thei 
graduates  to  go  into  the  lower  grades. 

Principal  A.  S.  Downing  strongly  favored  Dean  Russeirs  position,  and  also  com- 
mended very  highly  the  remarks  of  Principal  Kirk.  He  declared  that  the  weak  point 
in  the  normal  schools  of  today  is  that  they  are  employing  normal  graduates  as  teachers 
instead  of  college-bred  instructors.  Men  and  women  trained  in  college  will,  when  they 
become  members  of  a  normal-school  faculty,  lay  stress  on  the  great  importance  of  the 
best  scholarship  and  the  best  skill  in  teaching  for  the  lower  grades. 

Dean  Russell,  in  summing  up,  said  he  was  much  gratified  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  had  been  strongest  on  his  side  of  the  argument.  He  admitted  that  normal 
schools  had  done  some  good  service  for  secondary  education,  but  he  felt  strongly  that 
normal-school  principals  ought  not  to  encourage  their  graduates  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools,  but  should  insist  on  their  making  the  best  possible  preparation,  in  academic  as 
well  as  professional  subjects,  for  teaching  the  elementary  subjects  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


JOINT  SESSION  WITH  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATION.— Wednesday, 

July  io,  1901 

The  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  3  P.  M.,  by 
the  president  of  the  department,  Charles  A.  Bennett,  of  Peoria,  111. 

/     The  opening  number  on  the  program  was  a  vocal  solo — "  Could  I  But  Tell,"  Klein — 
by  Harold  Jarvis,  of  Detroit. 

A  paper  on  '*  Textile  Arts  as  Constructive  Work  in  Elementary  Schools  "  was  read 
by  Miss  Clara  I.  Mitchell,  of  the  Chicago  Institute. 

A  paper  on  "Artistic  Handicraft  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Grades,"  by  Miss  Helen 
M.  Maxwell,  principal  of  the  Corcoran  School,  Minneapolis,  who  was  unable  to  be  present, 
was  read  by  Miss  Bonnie  £.  Snow,  president  of  the  Department  of  Art  Education,  who 
added  interesting  explanatory  statements  and  answered  many  questions.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  objects  made  by  students  in  the  public  schools  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

A  general  discussion  followed  by  Charles  H.  Keyes,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Colonel 
Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago,  111.;  and  C.  R.  Richards,  Teachers  College,  New  York. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  committees : 

ON  NOMINATIONS 

Charles  H.  Kejres,  Hartford,  Ccmn.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Springfield,  Mast. 

Daniel  Upton,  Bu£falo,  N.  Y. 

ON  RESOLUTIONS 

William  E.  Roberts,  Cleveland,  O.  Harris  W.  Moore,  Hartfont  Conn. 

A.  C.  Newell,  Des  Moines,  la. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  a  most  enjoyable  informal  reception  was  given  in  the 
church  parlors  by  the  local  committees  on  art  education  and  manual  training,  the  chair- 
men of  which  committees  were,  respectively.  Miss  Myra  Jones,  supervisor  of  drawing, 
and  J.  H.  Trybom,  supervisor  of  manual  training. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii 

President  Bennett  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  3  P.  M. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Roberts,  of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  read  the 
following,  which  was  adopted  : 
Mr,  President: 

Your  committee  offers  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  we,  delegates  to  the  annual  meedng  of  the  National  Edocatkmal  Asaodittioo,  eipKU 
our  appreciation  of  the  effective  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Manual  T^raiaii^  and  the  local 
committees  for  our  instruction,  comfort,  and  pleasure  in  providing  an  exceptional  prognun;  lecopd,  a  aaggca* 
tive  exhibit  of  educational  worlc ;  and  third,  a  delightful  reception ;  and  that  oar  appredatioa  be  aMde  maidfMt 
by  a  vote  of  thanks. 
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Fartber,  as  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Manual  Training  and  Art  Departments  has  proved  so  instructive 
and  significant,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  officers  of  the  Manual  Training  Department  co-operate,  if  possible,  with  die  officers 
of  die  Art  Department,  in  arranging  a  similar  meeting  for  the  coming  year. 

The  committee : 

W.  E.  Roberts. 
A.  C.  Nbwsll. 
Habris  W.  MooMi. 

Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  chairman  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported 
the  following  nominations : 

For  />rrx(V/r«/— Charles  H.  Richards,  Teachers  College,  New  York  dty. 

For  Vice- President— CbM^ia  F.  Warner,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Secretary—],  H.  Trybom,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the 
nominees,  which  was  carried. 

The  ballot  was  cast  as  ordered,  and  the  nominees  were  declared  elected  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Principal  Charles  F.  Warner  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  then  introduced,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  topic,  ''Education  for  the  Trades  in 
America:  What  Can  Technical  High  Schools  Do  for  It  ?'* 

Following  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis  read  a  paper  on  the  topic,  "  The  Rela- 
tion of  Manual  Training  to  Technical  Education." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Richards,  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, New  York  city,  who  was  followed  by  Professor  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis ; 
Dr.  Belfield,  of  Chicago ;  Superintendent  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Presi- 
dent J.  L.  Snyder  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College ;  and  Principal  G.  B.  Morrison, 
of  Kansas  City.    The  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  Warner. 

The  department  then  adjourned  siH£  die. 

Foster  H.  Irons, 

Acting  Secretary » 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


TEXTILE  ARTS  AS    CONSIRUCTIVE    WORK  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS 

MISS    CLARA    ISABEL    MITCHELL,    SCHOOL    OF    EDUCATION,    UNIVERSITY    OF 

CHICAGO,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

To  present  the  subject  of  textile  arts  as  constructive  work  I  shall, 
with  your  permission,  discuss  constructive  work  generally,  and  its  place 
in  the  curriculum,  perhaps  gaining  by  that  means  a  clearer  point  of  view 
from  which  to  study  the  value  of  this  particular  activity. 

As  the  educational  problem  is  now  shaped,  the  most  economical 
policy  for  a  body  of  teachers  to  pursue  is  in  the  free  and  critical  discus- 
sion of  the  course  of  study.  The  discussion  of  that  question  by  this 
particular  company  is  of  vital  importance,  because  upon  the  grade  teach- 
erSy  manual-training  teachers,  and  art  teachers  rests  the  responsibility  of 
the  initial  acts  in  reconstructing  our  course  of  study. 
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The  present  course  of  study  is,  evidently,  not  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  time.  Our  educational  ideas  are  undergoing  radical 
changes.  Our  course  of  study  does  not  meet  these  changes.  We  need  a 
course  which  acknowledges  the  claims  of  the  new  ideals  and  assists  in 
their  realization.  The  new  educational  ideal  is  changed  from  "school  as 
preparation  for  the  future"  to  "school  as  present  community  life."  It 
insists  that  school  is  life;  that  it  is  the  place  where  every  child  begins  at 
once  to  realize  himself  according  to  his  own  innate  capabilities. 

By  community  life  we  mean  that  state  of  society  in  which  every 
individual  member  orders  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the  good  of  the 
whole;  the  whole  being  so  constituted  as  to  necessitate  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  its  members.  As  this  state  of  society  is  the  only  means  pow- 
erful or  complete  enough  to  set  in  motion  all  forces  of  individuals,  it  is 
evident  that  individual  progress  is  only  possible  as  community  life  exists, 
and  that  the  good  of  one  is  identical  with  the  advancement  of  all. 

Our  schools,  in  fulfilling  this  large  social  aim,  must  give  to  children 
all-sided  growth  as  the  result  of  their  service  to  the  community.  It  must 
insure  to  them  the  development  of  all  powers  —  physical,  mental,  and 
moral.  As  all  education  is  thru  self-activity,  and  human  faculties  develop 
thru  use,  the  community  which  is  to  provide  for  all-sided  growth  of  indi- 
viduals must  call  into  action  all  the  forces  of  those  individuals. 

Community  life  is  made  up  of  work  and  play;  it  depends  upon  these 
activities  for  its  existence.  The  individual  is  developed  thru  his  work 
and  play.  It  is,  therefore,  the  function  of  the  course  of  study  so  to  guide 
the  school  community  as  to  engage  all  its  members  in  educative  work 
and  play.  Such  work  and  play  we  call  social  occupations,  and  in  their 
organization  lies  the  problem  of  the  course  of  study. 

Constructive  work,  manual  training,  industrial  arts,  drawing,  painting, 
handwork  of  all  kinds,  form  a  large  part  of  these  social  occupations  of 
the  school  life.  The  question  is  as  to  their  place  and  educative  value. 
Psychology,  as  well  as  experience,  proves  them  to  be  among  the  central 
interests  of  life,  the  strongest  forces  in  the  schoolroom,  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  to  power  and  knowledge.  Grouped  together  with  other 
social  occupations,  they  should  be  the  center  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
about  them  should  be  ranged  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

The  fitness  of  social  occupations  to  stand  as  the  central  force  in  edu- 
cation is  proved  by  history.  The  social  life  of  our  great  world  is  seen  to 
consist  in  the  interrelation  and  development  of  a  few  primary  and  funda- 
mental activities.  Cities,  farms,  mines,  quarries,  and  water-ways  are  filled 
with  men  and  women  busy  with  the  affairs  of  life — engaged  in  the  work 
and  play  of  the  world.  All  this  work  and  play  is  for  the  satisfaction 
of  man's  needs.  His  necessities,  reduced  to  simplest  terms,  are  com- 
panionship, shelter,  clothing,  and  food.  The  needs  of  society  today, 
complicated  as  they  seem,  arise  from  these  few  fundamental  ones,  and 
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are  the  elaborations  of  them,  developed  and  refined  by  man's  educated 
taste. 

Thru  self-activity,  under  the  necessity  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
companionship,  the  human  race  has  educated  itself  out  of  savagery  into 
civilization.  In  the  getting  and  cooking  of  food,  the  making  of  houses, 
the  weaving  of  clothing,  and  adjusting  himself  to  the  habits  of  other 
human  beings,  man  has  gained  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  society,  and 
grown  to  the  power  of  self- direction,  which  constitute  his  present  state  of 
culture.  His  activities,  set  in  motion  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
have  developed  and  multiplied  with  use.  The  rude  strength  of  the 
primaeval  hunters,  fishers,  farmers,  and  shepherds  has  grown,  with  experi- 
ence, into  the  skill  and  art  of  our  civilization. 

This  has  been  the  educational  process  thru  which  the  race  has  passed 
— self -activity  aroused  by  need.  The  result  is  our  present  state  of 
society,  with  its  sum  of  knowledge  and  stored-up  power  —  knowledge 
organized  into  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  civil  law,  philosophy ; 
power  expressing  itself  as  skill  in  the  arts  of  living — agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, commerce,  social  government,  language,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts. 

Our  human  family  has  educated  its  children  thru  centuries  of  build- 
ing, cooking,  weaving,  family  life,  and  lawmaking ;  in  processes  at  first 
simple  and  primitive,  but  growing  in  complexity  as  the  race  advanced. 
As  there  arose  necessity  for  bridges  and  machines,  people  became  engi- 
neers; seeing  the  need  of  better  and  more  beautiful  homes,  they  became 
architects  and  artists ;  conscious  of  still  higher  needs,  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  sciences,  religion,  law,  government.  Sense  of  social 
need  has,  from  the  beginning,  acted  as  the  most  powerful  incentive  to 
individual  human  effort. 

The  school  must  apply  the  principle  of  education  learned  from  the 
great  world.  It  must  be  a  community  into  which  the  child  puts  himself 
in  work  and  play,  and  from  which  he  gains  the  knowledge  and  power 
which  are  his  individual  right.  Like  the  larger  world,  it  must  demand 
of  its  members  work  which  sets  in  motion  all  their  latent  energies  and 
puts  them  in  contact  with  people,  materials,  forces,  and  laws.  As  the  race 
has  gained  its  learning  and  skill,  the  child  will  get  his — by  working  out 
the  problems  of  life  thru  the  incentive  of  human  need. 

Representative  forms  of  the  great  type  industries  appear  in  the  school 
under  the  names  of  constructive  work,  manual  training,  industrial  arts. 
The  processes  they  involve  are  wood-working,  metal-working,  cooking, 
gardening,  weaving,  needle- work,  pottery,  modeling,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, bookbinding,  and  printing.  t 

Heretofore  these  have  been  superadded  to  the  already  overcrowded 
curriculum  as  valued  but  unrelated  subjects.  The  time  has  come  when, 
if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  great  educative  function,  the  course  of  study 
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must  recognize  their  social  significance  and  establish  them  as  funda- 
mental factors  in  the  life  of  the  school.  Socialized  work  has  been  the 
maker,  builder,  educator  of  our  race.  It  must  be  such  to  the  children  of 
the  race. 

It  is  for  the  course  of  study  to  provide  work  and  play  that  will  place 
the  children  in  the  normal,  vital  relations  with  life — in  free  and  living 
contact  with  nature  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  with  society.  To 
allow  for  this  normal  interaction  between  the  child,  his  work,  society,  and 
nature,  four  conditions  are  essential  to  the  planning  of  all  constructive 
work  in  school: 

1.  Everything  made  must  be  made  for  the  sake  of  its  social  value. 

2.  The  need  for  the  thing  to  be  made  must  appear  to  the  maker,  and 
must  be  recognized  by  him  as  genuine. 

3.  The  work  and  play  must  be  so  varied  and  universal  as  to  make  an 
all-sided  appeal  to  the  child's  nature. 

4.  It  must  be  so  directed  as  to  connect  the  worker  with  nature  and 
with  human  life  as  sources  of  knowledge. 

The  first  condition  is  so  bound  up  with  the  second  that  the  two  must 
be  considered  together.  Both  are  essential  to  community  life  in  accord- 
ance with  its  definition  as  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  individual  orders 
his  action  with  reference  to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  for  the  workman  can 
direct  his  powers  only  toward  such  ends  as  he  sees  and  understands.  He 
puts  his  intelligence  into  his  work  just  in  so  far  as  the  work  appeals  to 
his  intelligence.  He  who  knows  the  purpose  of  his  labor  can  focus  his 
attention  upon  it,  measure  his  forces  in  relation  to  it,  and  shape  condi- 
tions toward  its  fulfillment.  That  the  student  should  know  the  use  of 
what  he  is  making  is  essential  to  his  education  as  a  free,  socialized  human 
being. 

Originality,  freedom,  taste,  can  grow  only  under  power  of  initiative. 

• 

To  know  a  need,  and  to  be  allowed  initiative  as  to  ways  and  means  of  fill- 
ing it,  gives  opportunity  for  play  of  the  creative  element,  without  which 
work  will  be  imitative  and  slavish,  because  the  worker  has  not  put  himself 
into  it.  The  putting  of  himself,  his  taste,  his  invention,  into  his  service 
makes  it  a  genuine  offering  to  society.  It  is  just  that  which  makes  the 
school  a  social,  community  life. 

Work  done  in  the  textile  arts,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  handwork, 
should  be  the  making  of  things  of  use  for  the  school  or  the  home,  for 
some  other  school  or  home,  or  for  people  somewhere  in  the  world. 
Enough  human  needs  are  waiting  to  engage  our  energies  at  all  times. 
The  necessity  for  laws  restraining  child  labor  proves  that  the  work  of 
little  children  is  of  value  to  society.  The  children,  then,  may  be  set  at 
the  simplest  beginnings  of  that  great  industry  which  ends  in  clothing  the 
human  race  and  in  beautifying  human  homes.  Let  them  weave  baskets, 
make  rugs,  embroider  aprons  and  curtains,  and  sew  garments,  because 
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people  need  their  work.  Such  making  will  be  their  education  into  origi- 
nal, creative  skill.  Let  them  know  the  use  of  each  thing  they  are 
making  and  appreciate  its  value,  for  sense  of  value  is  interest.  Interest, 
the  great  motor  force  in  human  action,  makes  effort  easy.  Interest  in 
spinning,  dyeing,  and  designing  of  things  for  use  will  open  new  chan- 
nels for  the  movement  of  activities  outward  —  the  freeing  of  creative 
energies. 

The  third  condition  necessary  to  the  socialization  of  constructive 
work  is  that  it  be  of  sufficient  variety  and  breadth  to  call  into  action  all  of 
the  child's  powers,  and  so  give  him  all-sided  development.  The  power 
of  community  life  as  an  educative  force  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  needs  are 
so  many  and  so  varied  that  no  individual,  however  abnormal  or  undevel- 
oped, can  escape  the  appeal  of  all  of  its  claims.  Somewhere  in  the  work 
demanded  by  the  maintenance  of  society  is  the  particular  need  which  will 
put  into  action  the  individual  energy  of  each  member.  And  everywhere 
is  that  call  to  disinterested,  unselfish  action  which  alone  develops  the 
highest  and  most  potent  force  in  man's  life — consideration  for  his 
fellows. 

When  the  course  of  study  shall  make  of  the  school  a  place  of  play- 
rooms, workshops,  studios,  gardens,  kitchens,  and  laboratories  where 
children  are  co-operating  in  a  real,  tho  small,  part  of  the  World's  work, 
every  child  can  find  that  activity  thru  which  he  may  begin  to  realize 
himself.  Somewhere  there  will  be  the  piece  of  work  which  is  to  set  him 
to  thinking,  feeling,  doing.  Then  the  thing  he  does  is  the  expression  of 
himself.     Into  it  he  puts  his  thought,  feeling,  skill. 

It  is  at  this  living  point  of  self-expression  that  human  growth  takes 
place,  and  that  education  is  possible.  Here  the  teacher  recognizes  his 
opportunity.  Work  in  the  shops,  studios,  and  laboratories,  made  power- 
ful thru  purpose,  self- directed,  moves  outward  and  manifests  itself  in  a 
rug,  a  chair,  a  piece  of  pottery,  a  thing  of  use.  This  is  art.  It  is  a  gift 
to  society  expressing  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  maker.  Art  is 
developed,  skill  grows,  under  the  demand  for  creative  work  and  thru 
incentive  to  self-expression.  In  complete  community  life  this  demand 
and  this  incentive  exist. 

The  course  of  study  must  provide  for  the  use  of  material  and 
employment  of  processes  so  varied  as  to  make  possible  full  expression 
of  all  sides  of  the  self  in  art.  When  our  school  life  sets  children  to 
work  in  designing  and  making  happily  the  things  used  in  daily  life, 
making  them  beautiful  that  they  may  the  better  serve  human  needs, 
it  will  give  them  art  education — education  in  zxtfor  all  the  people  by  all 
the  people. 

The  final  condition  for  constructive  work  is  that  it  shall  have  such 
direction  as  to  connect  the  worker  with  all  of  life,  nature,  and  society  as 
the  sources  of  knowledge. 
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Fitness  for  community  life  demands  that  its  individuals  have  knowl- 
edge to  contribute  to  the  general  good.  We  have  seen  that  the  whole 
sum  of  human  knowledge  has  been  generalized  into  great  bodies  of 
facts.  It  is  for  the  course  of  study  to  provide  types  of  industries  in  the 
schools  which  will  direct  the  children  toward  this  knowledge  and  give 
them  the  power  of  comprehending  its  meaning  and  its  use.  Things 
made  in  the  textile  arts,  for  example,  must  be  so  closely  related  to  the 
necessities  of  the  child's  life  that  his  interest  in  the  things  themselves, 
extending  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  were  produced,  directs  him  toward  the  facts  which  explain 
those  materials  and  processes.  Desire  to  fill  completely  the  needs  for 
which  the  fabrics  are  woven  must  lead  him  to  consideration  of  fibers  and 
fabrics.  It  should  move  him  to  study  of  qualities;  of  causes  for  success 
and  failure  in  their  culture.  He  must  feel  the  community  so  genuinely 
dependent  upon  the  excellence  of  his  work  that  he  willingly  investigates 
processes;  he  invents;  inquires  into  laws  and  forces  to  apply  to  the 
improvement  of  his  art  or  craft.  Thus  he  will  become  a  self-propelled 
investigator  in  the  field  of  science  and  a  contributor  to  the  sum  of  knowl- 
edge in  applied  science.  The  materials  used  in  these  arts  are  so  varied 
in  their  qualities  and  suggestiveness  that  they  will  set  the  worker  wander- 
ing thru  all  the  world  of  nature  in  search  for  the  meaning  of  their  charm 
of  color  and  design.  His  own  experiences  in  dyeing  fabrics  should  lead 
him  into  delighted  appreciation  of  the  coloration  of  sky,  water,  flower, 
fruit,  bird,  and  insect.  These  are  but  a  few  hints  at  the  vital  connections 
between  nature,  the  sciences,  and  the  work  in  the  textile  arts.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  indicate  the  closeness  of  relationship  existing  between 
all  forms  of  social  occupations  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  course  of 
study  must  establish  these  relationships  in  school,  thru  organic  correla- 
tion of  subject-matter. 

The  facts  of  science  should  come  into  the  child's  life  as  they  came 
into  the  life  of  the  race ;  that  is,  when  needed  for  immediate  use.  Not  by 
the  page,  by  the  book,  or  even  by  the  subject,  but  principle  by  principle, 
as  it  can  be  applied  to  daily  life.  To  illustrate,  let  knowledge  of  physics 
come  to  him  as  he  constructs  looms,  runs  the  sewing  machine  by  steam, 
or  rings  the  door-bell  by  electricity.  Let  him  learn  chemistry  in  dyeing, 
in  cooking,  in  testing  building  materials.  As  to  the  correctness  of  the 
pedagogical  method  involved  in  this  we  may  be  sure.  If  the  facts  of 
science  are  to  have  value  and  force  to  a  student's  mind,  they  must  fit  the 
problems  of  his  individual  life.  They  cannot  be  brought  to  him  as  pos- 
sible helps  for  the  future.  They  must  be  sought  by  him  as  necessary  to 
the  movement  of  his  work  and  play.  Knowledge  gained  in  this  way  will 
have  clearness  and  meaning.  It  will  be  full  and  vital,  because  life  itself 
is  greater  than  any  school  and  more  potent  than  text-books. 

Under  such  a  plan  history  will  be  to  the  child  the  story  of  how  other 
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people  have  done  work  like  that  which  he  is  doing.  Interest  in  his  own 
building,  weaving,  and  cooking  will  give  him  interest  in  the  building,  weav- 
ing, and  cooking  done  by  peoples  of  all  times.  If,  while  weaving  a  rug, 
he  reads  the  story  of  man's  struggle  for  clothing  from  the  beginning,  he 
learns  to  see  in  that  struggle  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  man.  He  is 
able  to  interpret  that  history,  because  in  his  own  person,  thru  the  work 
of  his  own  hands,  he  has  partaken  of  the  experience  of  the  race.  Struggle 
with  the  world's  work,  however  elementary,  puts  a  human  being  into 
intelligent  relationship  with  all  the  workers  of  the  world,  past  and 
present,  giving  him  insight  into  history  and  sociology,  which,  reinforced 
by  observation  and  study,  is  scholarship  of  social  value. 

Contact  with  materials  of  all  kinds,  study  of  qualities,  interest  in  work 
and  workers,  build  up  in  the  child's  mind  great  images  of  the  earth  and 
its  products.  Tracing  the  course  of  silk  from  China  or  Italy,  woods 
from  the  tropics,  metals  from  *Siberia  or  the  Rockies,  dyes  from  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  depths  of  the  coal  bed,  the  child  learns  to  picture 
the  earth  as  the  rich  source  of  materials,  the  background  of  man's  life, 
the  scene  of  his  activities.  Geography  becomes  the  science  which 
explains  to  him  much  of  man's  history,  his  work  and  civilization.  So 
the  subject-matters  of  the  sciences,  history,  sociology,  and  geography 
correlate  with  all  forms  of  social  occupation,  and  on  such  a  basis  should 
they  have  their  place  in  the  curriculum. 

To  recapitulate,  the  new  ideal  of  education  demands  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  ^the  course  of  study.  It  makes  social  occupations  the  center  of 
correlation.  About  these  occupations  it  groups  all  sciences,  mathemat- 
ics, geography,  history,  literature,  and  language  as  helps  to  the  child's 
better  understanding  of  his  work  and  its  relation  to  life. 

Handwork,  which  is  a  large  part  of  these  occupations,  must  fill  four 
conditions  :  (i)  Everything  made  in  the  school  shall  have  distinct  social 
value.  (2)  The  child,  in  making  any  object,  must  appreciate  the  social 
need  which  that  object  is  to  fill,  thus  rendering  willing  and  intelligent 
service.  (3)  The  handwork  must  be  so  varied  as  to  call  into  activity  all 
the  faculties  of  the  children.  (4)  It  must  be  correlated  with  such  studies 
in  the  sciences,  history,  geography,  and  mathematics  as  will  give  the 
children  increasing  knowledge  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  a  growing 
insight  into  its  scientific  and  social  significance. 

Teachers  of  handwork,  in  conjunction  with  grade  teachers,  can  do 
most  to  bring  about  this  reconstruction  by  establishing  the  different 
forms  of  handwork  as  social  occupations,  and  bringing  all  other  subjects 
into  relation  with  them. 

The  most  radical  change  involved  in  the  re-forming  of  the  course  of 
study  will  be  the  correlation  of  he  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  sociol- 
ogy, literature,  and  the  languages  with  the  school  occupations.  To 
accomplish  this,  expert  knowledge  in  different  branches  of  subject-matter 
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must  be  called  into  consultation.  When,  with  its  aid,  the  school  shall  be 
a  center  of  productive  social  activities  leading  outward  to  all  sources  of 
knowledge,  we  shall  have  an  education  worthy  of  our  ideal.  In  such  a 
life  our  children  will  be  happy  co-operators  in  the  work  of  the  world, 
Its  occupations  will  unite  them  in  the  brotherhood  of  community  interest, 
take  them  closer  to  all  workers  and  builders  past  and  jpresent,  and  direct 
them  toward  nature  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  good. 

When,  thru  the  co-ordinated  working  of  mind  and  body,  the  children 
of  men  have  learned  to  help  each  other  in  making  the  earth  a  garden  ; 
in  building  cities  which  shall  be  the  beautiful  dwelling-places  of  men  ; 
when  they  have  become  generous  and  skilled  in  fitly  clothing  all  of  the 
children  of  the  race,  the  world  will  have  a  great  new  art.  One  product 
of  that  art  will  be  the  beauty  added  to  the  external  world  of  man's  build- 
ing ;  the  other  will  be  the  greater  beauty  wrought  in  the  quality  of  human 
spirit — the  end  of  all  construction. 


ARTISTIC  HANDICRAFT  IN  PRIMARY  AND  INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES 

Miss   HELEN    M.    MAXWELL,    PRINCIPAL   OF   THE   CORCORAN   SCHOOL, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

For  many  years  "  construction  work  "  has  been  written  in  our  ^course 
of  study.  All  of  us  have  believed  in  the  necessity  of  hand-training  and 
its  relation  to  the  mental  development  of  children.  Living  up  to  their 
best  light,  our  primary  grades  have  been  trying  to  solve  this  problem, 
and  have  attempted  many  constructive  exercises  that  proved  themselves 
almost  useless  and  without  the  first  element  of  beauty.  Paper  chairs  that 
will  not  rock  and  paper  wheels  that  will  not  turn  are  a  rather  discour- 
aging and  unsatisfactory  product. 

Last  summer  a  part  of  the  Minneapolis  principals  and  teachers  spent 
a  week  at  the  Chicago  Institute  and  at  the  summer  school  at  Chautauqua, 
refreshing  their  minds  with  study  and  seeking  sources  of  knowledge 
wherewith  to  enrich  their  future  work.  At  an  early  day  attention  was 
called  to  weaving  and  basketry,  as  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  primitive  people,  and  as  a  phase  of  manual  training  for  young  chil- 
dren. To  those  of  us  who  had  known  of  the  fruitless  plans  and  gropings 
after  something  better  in  the  industrial  line  came  the  thought  that  here 
was  the  foundation  for  occupations  that  would  train  both  hand  and  brain, 
and  would  result  in  a  product  of  some  practical  use,  and  even  of  artistic 
worth.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  that  line  of  work  was  pursued  with  a 
vigor  and  interest  characteristic  of  our  teachers,  roused  by  the  needs  of 
our  pupils  and  inspired  by  the  possibilities  in  store. 
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Returning  in  September,  the  arts  we  had  acquired  were  shared  with 
fellow  teachers,  who  were  quick  to  see  their  value,  and  lessons  were 
planned  and  given  to  large  classes  and  to  individuals  as  opportunity 
offered.  The  spirit  of  industry  rapidly  spread,  until  before  the  close  of 
the  first  term  nearly  every  building  in  the  city  was  engaged  to  some 
extent  in  the  work,  tho  to  a  large  degree  in  an  experimental  way. 
The  question  of  materials  was  rather  a  formidable  one  at  the  beginning. 
The  sympathy  of  our  superintendent  and  supervisors  was  evinced  in  a 
very  practical  way  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  joined  the  principals 
in  contributing  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  enough  material  for  a  large 
beginning.  Small  hand-looms  of  pasteboard  were  used,  and  many  a 
little  rug  of  pleasing  colors  and  simple  design  was  woven.  These  were 
afterward  replaced  by  larger  wooden  frames,  similar  to  slate  frames,  and 
made  by  older  pupils.  Ravelings  of  carpets,  yams,  and  Germantown 
wools,  large  and  soft,  were  used,  being  supplied  mostly  by  the  children, 
with  generous  contributions  from  other  sources.  Our  school  board  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  work  by  voting  a  liberal  sum 
for  its  continuance  the  coming  year. 

Class  exercises  in  rattan  weaving  and  a  combination  of  rattan  and 
raffia  were  given  in  a  variety  of  stitches  evolved  from  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  some  of  our  more  resourceful  teachers.  This  is  largely  individual 
work.  Children  were  taught  in  groups,  who  in  turn  showed  their  class- 
mates. These  exercises  have  resulted  in  some  of  the  most  artistic  work 
of  the  year. 

Raffia,  which  is  a  product  of  the  Madagascar  palm,  is  rich  in  possi- 
bilities. Hats  for  dolls  and  people,  mats,  boxes,  and  shopping  bags  of 
real  service,  which  easily  claim  a  commercial  value,  are  made  and  can  be 
disposed  of  in  the  Twin  Cities,  as  well  as  any  other  well-made  article. 
But  the  work  has  not  been  introduced  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  as  a 
means  of  education.  Nor  are  we  dependent  upon  materials  of  commerce. 
Willows  from  the  roadside  are  made  to  lend  themselves  to  the  making  of 
serviceable  baskets,  and  even  the  reeds  and  grasses  have  a  use. 

Pretty  effects  have  been  produced  by  coloring  both  raffia  and  rattan 
with  diamond  dyes.  Few  tools  are  required.  A  knife,  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  a  worsted  needle  are  all  that  is  necessary.  One  lesson  a  week  has 
been  given  in  handicraft  above  the  first  grade.  In  that  grade  it  has  been 
used  largely  as  "  busy  work "  for  the  leisure  moments  that  always  come. 
As  far  as  has  been  practical,  the  co-operation  of  older  pupils  has  been 
enlisted,  they  doing  those  portions  which  require  more  muscle,  while  the 
smaller  fingers  carry  the  work  to  completion.  A  feeling  of  unity  and  a 
spirit  of  interest  and  helpfulness  thruout  the  building  have  shown  them- 
selves in  a  very  marked  degree  by  this  plan. 

An  effort,  never  lost  sight  of,  has  been  made  to  place  before  the 
children  high  ideals  as  to  excellence  of  results  in  strength,  durability, 
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quality  of  workmanship,  and  artistic  worth.  To  this  end,  class  and  indi- 
vidual discussions  always  form  a  part  of  every  exercise  of  this  kind. 
What  shall  we  do  in  this  emergency  ?  You  think  out  for  yourself  a  plan 
for  producing  this  or  that  effect.  Always,  what  do  you  think  is  the  best 
way  to  do  this  ?  As  a  result,  we  feel  a  just  amount  of  satisfaction,  for  a 
beginning,  in  the  exhibit  found  in  our  state  building  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  in  Buffalo  and  in  that  placed  before  you  today.  The 
revival  of  handicraft  is  in  no  sense  local.  It  is  entering  all  circles,  and 
attracting  the  attention  of  educators  all  over  the  country  as  a  means  of 
hand  and  brain  development,  and  as  holding  a  relation  to  the  other  work 
of  the  school.  A  recognition  of  the  need  is  growing  every  day.  To 
meet  this  need  we  know  as  yet  of  no  more  satisfactory  means  than  that 
which  you  see  before  you.  I  know  of  no  portion  of  the  school  work  in 
which  the  life  and  individuality  of  the  child  are  embodied  so  much  as  here. 
It  means  so  much  to  him  in  the  quick  eye,  the  deft  hand,  ability  to  adapt, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities  of  patience  and  perseverance  that 
count  so  largely  in  character-building  and  that  go  to  make  up  strong 
manhood  and  womanhood. 


DISCUSSION 


Charles  H.  Keyes,  Hartford,  Conn. —  We  are  going  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
so-called  busy  work.  There  must  be  more  purpose  back  of  our  manual  training.  We 
have  worked  too  much  with  blocks.  We  are  getting  nearer  the  crafts  and  the  trades 
schools.  The  work  must  become  dominated  more  and  more  by  art,  and  the  work  must 
become  constructive  art  instead  of  simply  manual  training.  Clay  is  the  best  material 
for  use  in  awakening  the  artistic  interest  in  the  child.  Clay,  drawing,  reed,  and  raffia 
are  but  difiFerent  mediums  to  carry  out  the  constructive  art  ideals.  Manual  training 
must  learn  more  from  art. 

Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago,  111. — The  art  and  manual- training  work 
should  be  united,  but  we  should  not  stop  there.  With  these  we  must  unite  geography, 
history,  and  science.  Clay  is  the  greatest  medium  for  developing  the  constructive  art 
instinct,  but  the  work  must  not  be  thrown  back  into  the  clay  box  when  made.  A  kiln 
should  be  on  hand  in  order  to  complete  the  work. 

C.  R.  Richards,  Teachers  College,  New  York  city. —  I  wish  to  emphasize  this 
union  between  art  and  manual  training,  but  art  needs  as  much  help  from  the  manual 
training  as  the  manual  training  does  from  the  art.  Art  will  never  be  able  to  meet  its 
true  results  until  it  is  the  expression  of  art  in  useful  articles. 

Langdon  S.  Thompson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. —  I  do  not  think  the  departments  of  art 
and  manual  training  should  unite.     They  should  continue  their  work  side  by  side. 

President  J.  L.  Snyder  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. —  We  want  some- 
thing more  than  skill  in  education.  We  want  culture  back  of  it.  I  would  give  all  the 
manual  training  possible,  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  the  life  in  the 
community  in  which  we  are  situated,  but  would  do  nothing  that  would  interfere  with  the 
freest  mental  development,  and  with  the  freest  right  to  choose  the  occupation  in  life  that 
the  student  may  wish  to  follow  afterward.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  give  a  technical 
training  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  general  cultural  training  with  it.  And  if  that  can 
be  done,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  either  must  be  sacrificed,  let  it  be  the  technical  training. 
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THE  RELA  TION  OF  MANUAL   TRAINING   TO   TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION 

VIRGIL    G.    CURTIS,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    TOLEDO    POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL,    TOLEDO,    O. 

If  we  were  entirely  done  with  urging  the  claims  of  manual  training 
to  a  dignified  place  in  the  educational  system ;  if  we  had  carried  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  all  the  doubters,  and  made  it  an  established  and 
accepted  proposition  that  the  full  cooperation  of  hand  and  mind  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  realization  of  a  harmonious  development  of 
the  human  powers,  then  might  we  address  ourselves  to  the  pleasing  task 
of  carrying  out  the  logical  continuity  of  the  new  education  and  pushing 
it  forward  toward  the  achievement  of  that  skill  in  useful  arts  which  con- 
stitutes the  highest  stage  of  civilization. 

But  while  all  progressive  educators,  all  wise  philosophers,  and  all 
far-seeing  statesmen  agree  that  hand-training  is  not  only  a  fundamental 
element  in  education,  but  that  it  bears  promise  of  being  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  solution  of  the  great  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  day,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  public  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  idea  in  its  full  significance.  Too  many  of  our  administra- 
tors of  educational  affairs  still  look  upon  manual  training  in  the  school 
as  an  innovation,  if  not  a  fad,  and  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
expediency  of  expending  public  money  for  the  equipment  of  shops  for 
teaching  boys  carpentry,  and  kitchens  for  instruction  in  household 
science  and  cookery. 

Thus  has  the  tremendous  obstructive  power  of  tradition  stood  in  the 
way  of  progress  in  education.  The  speculative  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  has  so  long  held  sway  over  our  institutions  of  learning  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  break  away  from  its  baleful  influences.  That  blind 
reverence  for  the  dead  past,  that  self-satisfied  content  with  methods  of 
antiquity,  has  compelled  a  slavish  adherence  to  text-books,  a  study  of 
abstractions  rather  than  things. 

So  the  schools  have  gone  on  in  the  old  grooves,  teaching  history, 
mathematics,  languages,  literature,  and  the  sciences  in  the  traditional 
way,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  arts  and  handicrafts  that  touch 
human  life  at  so  many  points. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  enterprising  enough  in  material 
ways.  They  have  conquered  the  virgin  soil  of  the  vast  continent,  bridged 
the  streams,  tunneled  the  mountains,  felled  the  forests,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  ancient  wilderness  set  up  a  thousand  populous  marts,  and  made 
the  waste  places  blossom  like  the  rose ;  but  in  matters  educational  they 
are  slow  and  conservative. 

We  remember  how  difficult  it  was  to  establish  the  equality  of  the 
sciences  and  the  classics  in  our  colleges.     It  is  now  thirty-one  years 
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since  Massachusetts  placed  upon  her  statute  books  a  definite  act  making 
free  instruction  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  compulsory  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  commonwealth,  and  secured  the  services  of  Professor 
Walter  Smith,  of  London,  to  make  the  experiment  of  introducing  the 
study  in  the  public  schools. 

Drawing  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  most  practical  and  most 
valuable  study  in  the  school  curriculum,  the  basis  of  all  mechanical  and 
industrial  work,  important  in  its  relation  to  all  other  studies,  and  an 
indispensable  aid  in  developing  public  taste  and  making  artistic  work- 
men. Many  of  us  remember  the  struggle  against  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  indifference  which  continued  for  twenty  years  or  more  before  this 
important  subject  gained  its  proper  recognition  and  held  its  deserved 
place  in  the  schools  of  the  land. 

Manual  training  has  also  had  its  struggle.  It  has  had  persistently  to 
fight  its  way  to  recognition  as  an  educational  factor.  It  has  encountered 
at  every  step  the  stolid  resistance  of  habit  and  tradition,  which,  like  a 
baulky  mule,  stubbornly  braces  itself  and  holds  back  with  all  its  might. 
Neither  the  voice  of  wisdom  nor  the  onward  march  of  events  was  heeded 
by  our  educators.  Rousseau  had  long  since  taught  the  doctrine  that 
learning  is  not  education  —  that  the  true  object  of  education  is  har- 
monious development.  Comenius  had  said  :  "  Let  the  things  that  have 
to  be  done  be  learned  by  doing  them."  Pestalozzi  had  defined  education 
as  "  the  generation  of  power."  Froebel  had  said:  "The  end  and  aim  of 
all  our  work  should  be  the  harmonious  growth  of  the  whole  being." 
Kant  and  Hegel  and  Rosenkranz  and  Spencer  had  advocated  higher 
aims  for  education  and  indicated  better  methods  of  teaching.  Harris, 
Runkle,  MacAlister,  Woodward,  Parker,  and  Hailmann  were  attempting 
to  put  into  practice  the  principles  of  Comenius  and  Froebel,  and  trying 
to  show,  by  actual  demonstration,  the  value  of  handwork  as  an  efficient 
educational  factor.  And  still  the  traditionalists  braced  themselves,  and 
pleaded  lack  of  time,  and  expense,  and  claimed  that  the  schools  were 
already  so  overburdened  with  subjects  of  instruction  that  there  was  no 
place  for  manual  training. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  education  have  ever  held  manual  training 
up  to  the  high  plane  of  pure  education,  contending  that  it  would  main- 
tain the  true  equilibrium  of  mental  and  physical  forces ;  that  it  would  be 
of  great  value  in  the  building  of  the  brain ;  that  it  would  develop  the 
reason,  the  judgment,  the  imagination,  and  the  creative  power.  This  has 
doubtless  been  well,  but  we  have  learned  that  the  utilitarian  idea  appeals 
most  strongly  to  the  majority  of  people.  Manual  training  must  be 
tested  among  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  not  by  theory  and  specula- 
tion, but  by  its  benefits  to  society,  both  in  a  moral,  a  social,  and  an  indus- 
trial way. 

We  cannot  longer  ignore  the  practical  phase  of  the  question.     Our 
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education,  to  be  complete  and  effective,  must  concern  itself  with  the  facts 
and  forces  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  industrial  pursuits  of  life 
upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  society  rests  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  imperative  needs  of  that  large  majority  of  our  future  citizens  who 
must  of  necessity  obey  the  primal  law  and  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  must  be  recognized  in  our  scheme  of  education.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  convince  even  the  most  conservative  official  that  the  perma- 
nent duty  of  the  schools  is  to  equip  the  student  for  life,  active,  produc- 
tive, and  aggressive.  He  will  readily  agree  that  education  for  the  people 
must  include  what  life  calls  for,  when  perhaps  the  more  elevated  purpose 
of  the  training — the  pure  educational  process  for  the  complete  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  child  —  will  be  too  much 
elevated  to  appeal  to  him  at  all. 

Principal  Gilbert  Morrison  of  the  Kansas  City  Manual  Training  High  > 
School  said  in  one  of  his  reports  to  his  board  of  education  :  "The  perioft^ 
of  manual-training  advocacy  is  passing,  if  it  has  not  already  passed,  intcT^ 
the  period  of  manual-training  realization,  improvement,  and  perfection." 
I  must  say  that  I  cannot  take  that  hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  There 
has,  indeed,  been  a  great  awakening  since  the  advent  of  the  kindergarten 
in  this  country,  yet  there  has  not  been  a  revolution.  Altho  manual 
training  has  forced  its  way  into  many  of  the  school  systems  of  our  larger 
cities,  and  its  advantages  are  coming  to  be  appreciated,  yet  the  whole 
territory  is  by  no  means  occupied.  The  conquest  is  not  complete.  Not 
all  school  administrators,  not  all  the  so-called  educators,  not  all  the 
people,  are  alive  to  the  far-reaching  influence  of  a  rational  system  of  edu- 
cation which  shall  bear  close  relation  to  the  practical  needs  of  life,  which 
shall  furnish  that  kind  of  training  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes, 
and  which  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  large  majority  the  means  to  earn  a 
living. 

The  first  need  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States  is  ability  to  earn  their  livelihood,  because  the  first  duty  of  every 
man  is  to  support  himself  by  his  productive  industry.  Educational  pro- 
visions should  always  be  adapted  to  present  conditions  and  to  the  imme- 
diate need  of  the  people.  Manual  training  should  enter  into  every 
school  and  form  a  necessary  part  of  its  curriculum,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university.  The  equilibrium  of  our  national  education 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  it  will  include  what  life  calls  for.  Industry 
should  come  in  for  its  equitable  share  in  what  has  been  so  long  the 
exclusive  empire  of  literary  instruction.  Let  the  avowed  purpose  of  our 
whole  educational  scheme  be  to  fit  our  youth  for  life,  bearing  in  mind 
the  inevitable  prospect  that  nine- tenths  of  them  must  face  a  life  of  work 
with  their  hands. 

Dr.  Hailmann,  in  an  able  address  delivered  last  winter  before  the 
Present-Day  Club  of  Dayton,  O.,  quotes  some  interesting  statistics  from 
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a  report  of  Mr.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  international  committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.     He  says : 

Of  13,000,000  young  men  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  16  and  35,  only 
5  in  every  100  have  been  prepared  by  education  received  at  some  kind  of  a  school  for 
their  occupations;  95  have  not  been  so  prepared  (1895).  From  a  study  of  the  subject 
....  it  is  found  that  of  every  100  graduates  of  our  grammar  schools  only  8  obtain  their 
livelihood  by  means  of  the  professions  and  commercial  business,  while  the  remaining  92 
obtain  the  same  by  means  of  their  hands.  The  8  are  fitted  for  their  wage-earning  capaci- 
ties by  the  training  obtained  in  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools,  while  the 
92,  denied  similar  opportunies,  are  obliged  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  and  amid  great 
embarrassments  to  fight  their  way  for  a  livelihood  by  experiment  and  imitation  of  other 
workmen. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  American  people,  who  are  so  keen  and 
alert,  so  energetic  and  full  of  pufih,  should  have  been  so  long  indifferent 
to  the  vital  importance  of  special  industrial  education.  The  age  is  pre- 
eminently an  industrial  age.  The  spirit  of  our  industrial,  and  even  our 
professional,  life  is  specialization.  But  the  American  people  have  been 
so  absorbed  in  the  development  of  the  wonderful  agricultural,  mineral, 
and  oleaginous  resources  of  our  vast  domain  that  they  have  not  con- 
sidered our  deficiencies  nor  realized  how  far  we  are  in  the  rear  of  other 
nations  in  providing  for  the  future  and  securing  for  this  country  the 
advantages  of  technical  training  that  are  offered  freely  to  the  workers  of 
other  countries.  The  rich  products  of  our  fertile  soil,  the  abundance  of 
valuable  minerals  in  our  mining  regions,  the  vast  supply  of  timber  from 
our  forests,  the  water  power  from  our  rushing  streams,  our  wide  expanse 
of  territory,  and  all  our  other  marvelous  facilities  for  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  have  been  such  prolific  sources  of  profit  that  we  have  come  to 
look  upon  them  as  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth,  and  have  shut  our 
eyes  to  any  necessity  for  future  provisions  or  precautions.  But  altho  our 
exports  of  raw  materials  or  products  of  the  earth  are  valued  at  from 
1500,000,000  to  $700,000,000  annually,  yet  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
agriculture  and  mining  and  lumbering  and  oil-producing  must  eventually 
decrease,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  of  necessity  become 
more  of  a  manufacturing  people. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  trend  and  progress  of  education  in 
other  countries  know  what  might  be  learned  from  their  example. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  France  began  to  establish  special 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  young  men  to  superintend  and  develop 
her  various  industries.  Young  men  were  thus  educated  for  various 
callings,  and  those  possessed  of  superior  quahfications  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  leading  factories  and  shops.  If  you  visit  the  vast  porcelain 
factories  of  Sevres,  you  will  find  that  the  rules  for  their  management  are 
issued  by  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  you  will  learn  that  these  great 
works  are  conducted  primarily  as  an  educational  institution,  and  that  the 
commercial  value  of  their  immense  output  is  held  subordinate  to  the 
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purpose  of  supplying  other  establishments  with  skilled  workmen.  The 
technical  school  at  Limoges,  the  center  of  porcelain  industry  in  France, 
is  a  state  institution.  The  famous  school  of  theoretical  and  practical 
watch  manufacture  at  Besan^on  is  founded  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  industry  it  is  designed,  to  promote.  The  Central 
Technical  School  in  Lyons  is  under  municipal  control,  and  its  aim  is  to 
educate  skilled  mechanics  and  workmen,  foremen,  overseers,  and  manu- 
facturers for  the  various  industries  at  Lyons.  Schools  of  arts  and  sciences 
are  supported  by  the  state  in  several  cities  in  France,  and  municipal 
apprentice  schools  for  special  trades,  such  as  upholstering  and  making 
furniture,  carriage-making,  watch-making,  weaving,  dyeing,  manufacture 
of  mathematical  and  electrical  instruments,  the  making  of  tapestries  and 
mosaics,  are  numerous.  Such  schools  have  been  multiplied  until  they 
exist  in  all  the  cities  and  manufacturing  communities  in  France,  and  it  is 
not  a  wonder  that  her  skilled  labor  has  brought  in  its  account  against  the 
world  and  that  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe  has  paid  tribute  to  her 
prosperity.  In  all  kinds  of  commodities  which  depend  upon  beauty  of 
design  and  artistic  finish,  France  long  held  the  monopoly  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

You  know  the  history  of  England's  great  transformation  of  her  indus- 
tries from  a  condition  of  crude  inferiority  to  one  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ment. From  the  humiliating  lesson  which  England  learned  at  her  great 
exhibition  in  1851,  she  set  herself  resolutely  about  the  task  of  building 
up,  by  means  of  definite  industrial  art  training,  the  manufactures  and 
art  products  of  the  country.  This  was  kept  up  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  no  half-hearted,  haphazard  way.  The  revenues  of  the  realm  were 
freely  expended.  The  royal  family,  the  Parliament,  the  manufacturers, 
the  artists,  the  educators,  the  guilds,  and  the  workers  of  England  all 
co-operated.  Appropriations  for  works  of  art,  for  museums,  and  for 
technical  schools  were  made  with  a  rare  liberality.  The  greatest  efforts 
were  made  to  discover  and  encourage  talent,  to  train  to  efficiency  design- 
ers and  artisans  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  and  to  aid  in  regaining 
their  lost  prestige  in  the  industries  of  the  world.  The  results  of  those 
combined  efforts  of  a  great  people  imbued  with  an  earnest  purpose  were 
wonderful.  Never  before  had  there  been  presented  such  a  combination 
of  facilities  for  industrial  supremacy.  With  her  accumulated  capital; 
her  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  and  cheap  labor ;  with  her  trained  mechanics, 
her  enterprising  merchants ;  with  her  ships  and  her  sailors  to  carry  her 
products  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  she  seemed  to  have  fulfilled  the  boast  of 
her  historian  that  she  was  the  workshop  of  the  world. 

But  other  continental  nations  looked  upon  the  prodigious  increase  of 
the  British  manufacture  with  some  apprehension,  and  they  were  aroused 
to  efforts  to  compete  in  this  great  industrial  contest.  They  all  resorted  to 
the  same   means,  and   speedily  began   establishing  schools  of  various 
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names,  but  with  the  same  general  purpose,  adapted  to  their  local  necessi- 
ties, and  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  people. 

Belgium  has  a  technical  school  at  Tournay  for  instruction  in  lock- 
making,  and  for  iron  and  copper  founding  and  molding;  one  at  Verviers 
devoted  to  weaving,  dyeing,  and  chemistry;  while  in  each  of  the  cities  of 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Bruges,  Li^ge,  Charleroi,  and  numerous  other 
towns  thruout  the  little  kingdom,  there  are  established  trade  schools  in  each 
case  suited  to  the  industry  of  the  place ;  all  subsidized  by  the  government 
or  supported  by  the  muncipalities.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many 
apprenticeship  schools  adapted  to  the  special  industries  of  weaving, 
training  designers  and  artisans  for  those  beautiful  products  of  the  loom 
for  which  the  country  is  famous. 

In  Germany  the  schools  for  training  workmen  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  Europe.  Schools  of  design,  polytechnic  and  industrial 
schools,  are  as  numerous  as  any  other  kind  of  schools. 

Trade  schools  are  numerous  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Sweden,  Denmark ;  and  have  been  introduced  to  some  extent  in  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Russia,  tho  far  behind  other  European  nations  in  education  and 
civilization,  has  her  Imperial  Technical  School  at  Moscow,  the  Alexandria 
Technichal  School  at  Tcherepovetz,  the  School  of  Trades  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Strongenoff  School  (from  which"  we  got  our  idea  of  manual- 
training  schools  in  this  country),  and  others  of  a  like  character,  which  are 
sending  forth  every  year  hundreds  of  young  men  well  educated  and 
skilled  in  the  civilizing  arts  of  life. 

The  aim  and  object  in  every  one  of  these  countries  cited  is  to  improve 
the  industries,  by  training  up  skilled  workmen  and  diffusing  them  into  all 
branches  of  their  manufactures,  trades,  and  commerce. 

These  foreign  examples  must  have  significance  for  us.  We  are  richer 
in  natural  resources  than  any  of  them ;  but  we  have  not  kept  pace  with 
other  countries  in  fostering  our  home  industries.  We  have  imported  the 
articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  and  imported  the  skilled  laborers,  relying  on 
our  vast  product  of  raw  material  to  give  us  the  balance  of  trade ;  and  so 
it  has.  American  enterprise  and  pluck  have  supplied  all  deficiencies.  Our 
marvelous  resources  have  enabled  us  to  lavish  our  treasure  upon  other 
countries  for  commodities  that  could  as  well  have  been  made  by  our  own 
artisans,  had  they  been  properly  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  their  arts. 
And  the  raw  material  for  many  of  the  imported  commodities  is  produced 
in  this  country,  exported  to  Europe,  and  returned  to  be  purchased  by  as 
at  four  or  five  times  the  price  we  received  for  it.  As  a  consequence,  the 
skilled  labor  abroad  receives  the  benefit  of  this  great  increase  of  its  value, 
while  our  own  people  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed- for 
lack  of  skill  to  produce  it. 

In  a  far  shorter  time  than  was  required  of  England,  America  might. 
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if  she  would  but  make  the  efiEort,  put  herself  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
manufacturing  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  economic  advantages  excel 
those  of  any  other  country;  our  people  are  hardy,  intelligent,  ingenious; 
but  our  magnificent  inheritance  of  vast  domain  and  all  our  rich  materials 
for  economic  aggrandizement  have  been  in  part  rendered  of  no  avail, 
because  we  have  neglected  the  means  by  which  the  higher  industries  are 
fostered  and  developed.  Our  cheap  lands  for  homesteads  are  becoming 
scarcer  every  year.  The  operations  of  agriculture  are  now  wrought  by 
costly  machinery  which  has  revolutionized  the  old  system  of  farm  tillage. 
We  have  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  apprentice  system ;  we  have  seen  the 
marvelous  development  of  machinery  which  seems  to  make  men  into 
machines  and  make  them  simply  serfs  to  capital ;  we  have  seen  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  methods  of  production,  transportation,  and  distribution.  The 
time  has  come,  and  now  is,  when  we  should  revolutionize  our  methods  of 
instruction  in  a  way  that  shall  substitute  industry  for  idleness  and  skill  for 
ignorance  in  the  useful  pursuits  of  life. 

We  believe  that  Americans  in  trades  of  any  kind  are  brighter,  more 
inventive,  more  adaptable,  more  progressive,  more  productive  than  the 
people  of  any  other  nation.  Give  the  American  the  thoro  training  of  his 
rivals,  and  his  native  keenness  of  insight,  his  adaptability  to  circumstances, 
his  readiness  of  method,  will  enable  him  to  lead  the  world  in  those  higher 
qualities  which  all  admire  and  which  are  so  essential  to  national  progress. 
But  our  American  principle  in  education  has  so  long  been  general  training 
rather  than  specialization,  culture  rather  than  technical  education,  that  the 
artistic  trades  and  the  skilled  trades  have  been  practically  closed  against 
American  youth. 

The  tendency  to  crowd  into  the  cities  is  marked,  but  bear  in  mind  Mr. 
Hodge's  statistics,  and  remember  that,  while  of  the  average  hundred  young 
men  in  the  cities  five  only  are  prepared  by  their  education  for  their  pro- 
fession, business,  or  trade,  ninety-five  are  not.  It  is  stated  also,  on  good 
authority,  that  there  are  three  times  as  many  skilled  positions  open  to 
young  men  as  there  are  men  qualified  to  fill  them,  while  there  are  three 
times  as  many  awaiting  commercial  and  professional  positions  as  there 
are  places  to  be  filled.  But  our  manufacturers  meet  these  conditions  by 
an  increased  use  of  machinery  rather  than  of  men,  by  importing  from 
foreign  countries  a  few  skilled  laborers,  and  by  employing  women  and 
children  at  small  wages  to  do  the  work  which  men  should  do  at  larger 
wages;  by  encouraging  machines  of  iron  and  limitation  of  processes 
rather  than  by  educating  the  youths  in  those  lines  that  will  make  them 
accomplished  and  artistic  workmen,  increase  their  earning  power,  and 
add  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  "  Cheap  labor,  not  educa- 
tion ;  mechanism,  not  skill,"  has  been  their  sordid  cry. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  right  direction,  but  we 
haven't  covered  the  whole  ground.     We  have  many  technical  schools  in 
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the  United  States  quite  similar  to  the  polytechnic  schools  in  Europe* 
and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  several  states  which 
have  accepted  the  aid  of  the  land  grant  made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose 
have  done  much  to  advance  the  movement  for  education  in  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  and  professions.  But  technical  courses  in  these  schools  are 
designed  for  professional  purposes  and  for  professional  men  alone.  They 
are  admirable,  and  they  train  a  set  of  masters  of  industry  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  country  that  has  such  extended  systems  of  railroads, 
such  immense  steel  bridges  spanning  the  streams,  such  tunnels  to  bore, 
such  sky-scrapers  to  rear,  such  power-houses  to  construct,  such  pipe  lines 
to  run  from  oij  fields  to  the  seaboard,  such  ships  to  build,  such  mills  and 
furnaces  and  factories  to  be  managed.  These  schools  train  the  leaders, 
but  not  the  artisans.  They  are  a  most  interesting  feature  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  they  are  helping  to  solve  the  industrial  problem. 

Many  who  favor  manual  and  technical  instruction  are  not  ready  to 
urge  the  establishment  of  apprentice  or  trade  schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  They  hold  that  the  state  should  go  no  farther  than  to  furnish  a 
general  industrial  training,  and  this  on  an  educational  basis;  that  for 
anything  further  private  beneficence  should  furnish  the  ways  and  means. 
Not  so  thought  England,  when  she  organized  her  art  and  industrial 
schools ;  not  so  thought  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  when  they 
established  their  apprentice  schools  and  their  trade  schools;  not  so 
thought  the  hundreds  of  European  municipalities  which  revived  their 
deteriorated  local  industries  and  created  new  ones  by  the  establishment 
of  trade  schools. 

The  education  of  a  people  must  have  unity  as  well  as  logical  con- 
tinuity. Technical  education  should  not  be  separated  from  general 
education.  Intelligence  and  skill  must  not  be  put  asunder.  Education 
is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  only  as  a  means  to  an  end  does  it  pertain  to 
the  state. 

Whatever  education  is  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  it  lies  within 
the  province  of  the  state  to  provide.  This  is  the  broad  proposition  on 
which  public  education  rests,  and  no  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the 
right  of,  the  state  to  teach  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  will  promote 
the  general  welfare.  No  logical  line  can  be  drawn  at  any  given  point 
which  limits  or  restricts  the  inherent  right  of  the  state.  The  right  to 
establish  higher  institutions  of  training,  to  give  opportunity  to  the 
ambitious  student  in  one  hundred  who  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  a 
learned  profession,  is  not  questioned ;  neither  can  the  right  of  any  state 
or  city  to  organize  special  schools,  or  to  promote  important  industries, 
be  disputed  on  any  logical  grounds.  The  extent  to  which  the  state  or 
municipality  should  carry  its  education  is  determined  entirely  by  its  own 
needs  (or  its  own  judgment  of  its  peculiar  needs)  and  its  own  ability, 
financially  and  otherwise,  to  provide  for  those  needs.     Whether  a  city 
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shall  provide  laboratories  and  shops,  and  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
trades,  or  whether  it  shall  do  without  this  industrial  feature  of  modern 
education,  is  for  the  city  to  determine,  just  as  it  determines  the  question 
of  paving,  sewerage,  and  street  lighting. 

Let  the  state  see  to  it  that  the  right  kind  of  education  is  provided  for 
its  great  army  of  workers ;  let  the  state  suppress  idleness  as  it  does  igno- 
rance ;  let  it  provide  trade  schools  rather  than  workhouses  and  prisons, 
and  this  country  will  make  such  advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  such 
strides  toward  a  higher  order  of  material' prosperity,  as  some  of  us  have 
never  dreamed  of. 


EDUCA  TION  FOR  THE  TRADES  IN  AMERICA  —  WHA  T  CAN 
TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DO  FOR  ITf 

CHARLES    F.  WARNER,    PRINCIPAL    OF    MECHANIC    ARTS    HIGH    SCHOOL, 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

The  question  of  education  for  the  trades  is  only  a  part  of  the  larger 
question  of  technical  education,  which  includes  every  kind  of  teaching 
that  may  have  a  direct  and  practical  influence  upon  the  varied  industrial 
life  of  our  times.  Such  a  question  cannot  properly  relate  to  all  grades  of 
schools  from  the  primary  up ;  but  it  may  concern  the  secondary  schools, 
and  possibly  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  the 
colleges  of  technology  and  of  commerce.  Broad  and  general  principles 
should  control  the  earlier  education  with  little  or  no  reference  to  special 
callings ;  but  so  soon  as  the  youth  comes  to  the  point  in  his  career  when, 
considering  his  own  capacities  and  the  conditions  which  surround  him, 
he  ought  to  face  the  question  of  fitting  himself  for  the  best  form  of  self- 
support  and  service  to  the  community  that  he  is  capable  of  attaining, 
then  education  may  properly  take  on  more  or  less  of  the  characteristics 
of  special  training.  This  principle  has  long  been  recognized,  and  for 
the  comparative  few,  who  have  unfortunately  been  called  the  favored 
class,  schools  have  been  provided,  both  at  public  and  at  private  expense, 
whose  chief  function  has  been  to  furnish  their  students  with  the  intel- 
lectual equipment  needed  for  further  study  in  colleges  or  professional 
schools.  That  much  of  the  teaching  in  these  schools  is  of  a  general 
nature — intended  to  assist  in  the  all-around  development  of  the  man  or 
woman,  rather  than  to  begin  the  creation  of  the  specialist — cannot  be 
denied ;  but  the  ultimate  object  of  American  colleges,  whether  classical, 
scientific,  or  technical,  and  consequently  the  ultimate  function  of  the 
preparatory  schools,  tho  rarely  admitted  in  either  case,  has,  nevertheless, 
been  in  large  measure  to  give  their  students  that  information  and  training 
which  should  enable  them  to  earn  their  way  in  some  form  of  business  or 
professional  life.     This  tendency  of  American  schools  toward  practical 
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aims  and  methods  has  been  assisted  by  the  rapid  and  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  elective  system,  which  has  caused  the  so-called  broader 
features  both  of  collegiate  and  of  popular  education  to  assume  even  less 
relative  importance,  yielding  to  the  growing  demand  for  that  instruction 
which  may  be  quickly  turned  to  practical  account. 

That  there  is  a  distinct  and  just  demand  for  a  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  reform  already  begun,  which  is  to  bring  the  work  of  American 
schools  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  times,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  remarkable  growth  of  higher  technical  schools,  the  success  of  the 
manual-training  movement,  the  prosperity  of  private  commercial  schools 
and  correspondence  schools  for  mechanics  and  other  workers  —  not  to 
speak  of  the  occasional  trade  school — furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  various  forms  which  practical  education  has  thus  far 
assumed  have  come  in  answer  to  a  natural  and  extensive  demand.  But 
that  all  these  schools  fully  realize  all  that  is  sometimes  claimed  for  them 
cannot  for  one  moment  be  maintained.  We  must  recognize  their  value, 
but  at  the  same  time  ackuQwledge  the  incompleteness  of  the  answer  which 
they  furnish  to  the  general  industrial  needs  of  our  time. 

The  higher  technical  schools  as  such  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  this  country.  They  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  any 
other  country;  but  their  main  function  is  to  train  men  for  the  engineer- 
ing professions  who  shall  intelligently  direct  the  application  of  natural 
forces  to  industrial  and  economic  problems,  securing  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  by  taking  full  advantage  of  every  new  discovery  and  invention. 
The  graduates  of  these  schools  are  well  equipped  in  science,  both  pure 
and  applied,  and  qualified  to  investigate  new  problems ;  but  their  proper 
work  is  to  plan,  advise,  and  direct.  Generally  speaking,  their  education 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  serving  manufacturing  corporations  as  foremen 
and  managers,  positions  which  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  secure, 
because  of  unwillingless  at  their  age  and  with  all  their  knowledge  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  business  and  acquire,  patiently,  the  necessary 
details.  They  have  been  educated  away  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
great  army  of  industrial  workers.  Shop  foremen  say  that  they  prefer  to 
teach  boys,  who  realize  that  they  have  much  to  learn  and  are  willing  to 
take  the  time  for  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  graduates  of  these  schools  of  engineering  fill  a 
comparatively  limited,  tho  important,  place  in  the  industrial  world.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  technical 
schools  of  a  lower  grade  to  aspire  to  the  higher  rank,  forgetting  that 
they  were  organized  upon  a  more  general  educational  basis  and  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  serving  industrial  needs  in  the  broader  sense.  As 
examples,  one  may  recall  a  certain  school  in  Chicago,  one  in  northern 
New  York,  one  in  Maryland,  and  one  in  California.  This  tendency,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  be  lamented.     The  great  need  of  our  time  is  more 
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technical  education  of  a  secondary  type ;  there  is  quite  enough  of  the 
collegiate  grade.  We  must  lay  the  foundations  broad,  as  well  as  deep, 
if,  as  educators,  we  are  to  meet  fully  the  responsibility  laid  upon  us  of 
contributing  our  share  toward  developing  and  maintaining  the  industrial 
supremacy  of  the  nation.  To  do  this  we  must  work  thru  the  people's 
schools — the  public  high  schools  in  which  manual  training  is  emphasized. 
Here  is  where  a  good  part  at  least  of  the  great  work  for  industrial 
education  must  be  done. 

If  we  examine  into  the  causes  which  have  operated  most  powerfully 
to  bring  the  manual-training  movement  to  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment, we  shall  find,  I  think,  much  to  justify  the  proposal  to  teach  trades 
in  the  technical  high  schools.  We  flatter  ourselves  sometimes,  I  suspect, 
that  the  educational  argument  for  manual  training  is  a  complete  answer 
to  those  prejudices  which  have  so  long  held  up  the  traditional  training  in 
the  so-called  liberal  studies  as  educationally  superior  to  the  results  of 
technical  instruction,  and  that  it  has  at  the  same  time  fully  satisfied  those 
who  have  been  clamoring  for  the  practical  school.  While  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  theory  of  manual  training  as  an  educational  principle, 
and  would  pay  all  due  honor  to  its  many  noble  advocates  whose  influence 
has  surely  been  great,  I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  practical  argu- 
ment has  had  greater  weight  than  the  educational  with  the  average  citizen 
and  with  his  boy.  Manual-training  schools  have  come  to  stay,  because 
there  is  a  demand  for  that  form  of  education  which  shall  connect  itself 
with  productive  industries  and  with  the  employments  which  the  youths 
of  our  land  are  by  force  of  circumstances  bound  to  follow.  They  are  one 
result  of  the  development  of  our  civilization,  and  are  as  inevitable  as  other 
results  of  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  It  is  our  duty  to  appreciate  their 
full  mission  and  see  that  they  fulfill  it. 

A  clear  recognition  of  the  demand  for  the  practical  in  education 
would  relieve  us  of  the  supposed  necessity  of  proving  that  manual  train- 
ing is  as  intellectual,  as  ennobling,  as  uplifting  as  training  in  the  liberal 
arts.  Since  we  have  this  form  of  education  well  established,  let  its  gen- 
eral educational  basis  be  admitted,  while  we  give  our  attention  to  making 
it  more  effective  in  those  directions  in  which  its  peculiar  value  seems  to 
lie.  In  doing  this  we  shall  not  by  any  means  set  aside  educational 
principles.  We  may  look  upon  educational  manual  training  as  a  neces- 
sary intermediate  step  in  the  growth  of  modern  educational  philosophy 
and  practice;  but  we  have  not,  it  seems  to  me,  rightly  conceived  the 
true  destiny  of  the  practical  movement  in  education,  if  we  are  content 
with  introducing  manual-training  departments  into  the  traditional  high 
school,  or,  indeed,  with  organizing  the  independent  manual-training 
high  school  so-called,  if  such  schools  do  not  somewhere  in  their  cur- 
ricula give  greater  emphasis  than  has  yet  been  given,  generally  speaking, 
to  technical  education. 
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The  time-honored  argument  that  this  or  that  study  is  to  be  pursued, 
not  because  it  has  any  practical  value,  but  simply  for  the  mental  dis- 
cipline it  affords,  is  not  now  generally  regarded  as  sound ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  we  do  not  better  it  much  by  substituting  for  the 
discipline  of  books  the  discipline  of  a  few  mechanical  exercises  which, 
in  themselves,  have  very  little  practical  connection  with  the  industrial 
world.  This  criticism  is  in  full  accord  with  modern  educational  theory. 
It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  among  educational  experts 
that  educational  values  should  not  be  estimated  altogether  according  to 
the  training  which  a  certain  study  affords  while  it  is  being  pursued,  but 
rather  by  the  consideration  of  whether  that  study  or  that  exercise  is 
likely  to  be  continued  in  practical  life.  It  seems  strange  that  so  little 
attention  has  been  paid  hitherto  to  a  question  of  so  great  importance. 
If  thc-school  is  to  (it  for  life,  why  should  it  not  teach  the  youth  what  life 
demands  in  maturer  years  ?  There  has  always  been  a  stereotyped  answer 
to  this  question,  namely,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  furnish 
broad  and  general  discipline,  leaving  the  more  practical  lessons  to  the 
experience  of  actual  life.  But  if  the  youth  may  begin  with  the  actual 
experiences  of  life  in  school,  so  to  speak,  and  thereby  gain,  not  merely 
equal,  but  better,  disciplinary  advantages,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  old 
ideas  of  educational  values  will  need  to  be  amended,  if  not  altogether 
abandoned.' 

I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  dogma  of  pure  mental 
discipline  has  been  well-nigh  demolished.  This  is  one  great  point 
gained.  No  modern  teacher  considers  that  a  study  is  of  great  value  if  it 
furnishes  strong  mental  discipline  in  school  regardless  of  all  other 
questions.  Such  a  study  may,  indeed,  be  very  valuable  as  a  means  of 
discipline  during  school  life,  but  if  -it  is  to  be  entirely  dropped  at  the 
end  of  the  school  period,  and  especially  if  the  peculiar  mental  processes 
which  it  furnishes  are  not  to  be  carried  on  in  after-life,  no  matter  how 
valuable  it  may  be  in  itself  as  a  study,  it  loses  greatly  in  educational 
value  when  compared  with  another  study  which  is  equally  valuable  as  a 
school  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  likely  to  be  carried  into  practice 
when  the  school  days  are  over.  Now,  while  it  will  not  be  questioned 
that  the  introduction  of  the  manual-training  element  has  enlarged  the 
educational  output  of  our  schools,  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  the  manual-exercise  element  as  such  may  be  open  to  the 
same  criticism  of  comparatively  inferior  educational  value  as  is  now 
being  generally  admitted  to  be  true  of  the  old  doctrines  ot  mental  dis- 
cipline. 

But  these  educational  considerations,  however  valuable,  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  be  kept  in  vi«fff_^e  real  motive  power  behind  the  whole 
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matter  is  the  demand  of  the  practical  age  in  which  we  live.  This  must 
influence  all  educational  thought,  and  it  certainly  has  modified  it  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  recent  years.  One  cannot,  of  course,  claim  that  the 
great  advances  that  have  already  been  made  in  technical  education  are  due 
wholly  to  material  or  mercenary  motives.  Probably  the  best  expression  of 
the  practical  element  in  education  has  been  due  to  a  broader  view  of  edu- 
cational principles  and  an  almost  unconscious  drift  in  the  direction  of  the 
technical  element.  But,  after  all  this  is  admitted,  I  still  believe  it  is  the 
urgent  demand  for  the  practical  which  has  shaken  up  the  old  educational 
systems,  and  called  for  a  thoro  study  and  readjustment  of  educational 
values.  There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  about  the  demand  for  indus- 
trial teaching,  and  especially  for  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  described 
as  education  for  the  trades.  One  needs  only  to  ask  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor, if  he  be  a  manufacturer,  to  be  told  that  the  situation  in  industrial 
quarters  is  alarming,  and  steadily  growing  worse.  We  have  an  increas- 
ing army  of  inferior  workmen;  but  skilled  mechanics  who  are  not 
specialists  —  i.  e.,  the  all-round  machinist,  carpenter,  pattern-maker, 
blacksmith,  etc.,  of  former  days — are  few  in  number,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  advanced  in  years.  Some  of  them  were  trained  under  a  sys- 
tem which,  in  this  country,  is  practically  gone.  Others  have  got  their 
training  thru  a  combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances  which  can  hardly 
be  called  a  system.  They  are  the  lucky  few  who  have  managed  somehow 
to  circumvent  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  secure  what  has  remained 
of  the  old-time  shop  instruction,  which  was  universally  the  pride  of  our 
industrial  fathers.  Young  men  are  not,  as  a  rule,  being  trained  to  take 
their  places ;  and  the  manufacturing  industries  are  so  conducted  in  our 
time  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  provision  made  for  supplying  the 
need  which  was  formerly  met  by  the  apprentice  system.  In  every  part 
of  the  country  the  great  industries  are  seeking  in  vain  for  American- 
trained  foremen  and  mechanics  of  the  old-time  type.  Our  shops  are 
filled  with  foreign-born,  unskilled  workmen,  often  under  the  direction  of 
experts  born  and  trained  abroad,  while  the  grammar  schools  and  high 
schools  are  every  year  sending  out  vast  numbers  of  our  own  boys  utterly 
unfitted  to  enter  the  shops  excepting  in  the  very  lowest  capacity.  But,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  them 
even  in  this  lowest  capacity,  since  there  is  no  apprentice  system.  Manufac- 
turers, superintendents,  foremen  cannot  afford  to  be  bothered  with  them. 
They  are  entirely  out  of  adjustment  with  modern  industrial  conditions. 
American  boys  ought  to  have  the  opportunity,  and  they  ought  to  be 
fitted  to  enter  the  trades  and  become  skillful,  thinking  mechanics,  greatly 
superior  to  the  foreign-born  workers  who  now  fill  our  shops.  How  is  this 
result  to  be  brought  about  ?  The  modern  system  of  intensified  production 
cannot  be  changed.  An  apprentice  system  like  that  which  has  passed 
away  cannot  be  revived.     The  higher  technical  schools  are  concerned 
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with  questions  of  a  different  nature,  and  cannot  directly  meet  this  need. 
The  various  efforts  made  thru  correspondence  schools,  Christian  associa- 
tion schools,  night  schools,  can  never  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the 
real  problem.  It  is  a  question  of  public  education  just  as  surely  as  train- 
ing for  commercial  life,  or  any  other  form  of  employment  for  which  our 
youths  now  find  more  or  less  adequate  training.  What  department  of 
our  public-school  system,  as  now  organized  and  carried  on,  can  more 
properly  undertake  to  solve  this  question  than  the  manual-training  school 
of  the  higher  grade  ? 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  educational  matters,  it  is  often  easier  to  see  that 
a  certain  result  should  be  accomplished,  and,  indeed,  to  state  thru  what 
agencies  it  may  be  brought  about,  than  to  map  out  a  plan  of  action 
along  the  desired  line  which  shall  be  thoroly  practicable.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  our  educational  system  ought  to  be  adjusted  to  industrial 
needs  and  demands  in  the  direction  of  the  leading  trades ;  and  if  it  be 
admitted  also  that  the  best  medium,  at  present,  thru  which  this  adjust- 
ment may  be  brought  about  is  the  manual-training  or  secondary  technical 
school,  the  essential  part  of  the  problem  still  remains  unsolved  until  we 
have  shown  more  definitely  what  can  be  done  by  these  schools,  and  how 
they  are  to  do  it.  This  question  cannot  be  adequately  met  within  the 
limits  of  a  brief  paper,  nor  should  it  be  left  entirely  unanswered. 

At  first  thought  the  question  seems  appalling.  Teach  the  trades — 
men  exclaim — all  the  trades,  in  our  manual-training  schools  I  Impos- 
sible I  we  are  told ;  and  if  one  admits  the  extreme  conception  of  indus- 
trial education  which  some  hold,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  objection 
that  such  education  is  impracticable.  But  education  for  the  trades  does 
not  necessitate  that  highly  specialized  instruction  implied  in  the  term 
"mono-technic"  or  "trade  school,"  as  commonly  understood.  And,  if 
we  examine  closely  the  present  status  of  the  trades  themselves,  we  shall 
find  that  in  the  very  field  we  propose  to  enter  many  of  the  supposed 
complications  and  difficulties  vanish  on  approach,  while  others  may  be 
easily  eliminated. 

The  decay  of  the  apprentice  system  is  not  the  only  result  of  the 
changes  in  the  industrial  methods.  Along  with  it  have  perished  many 
of  the  trades  as  known  in  former  times.  The  wonderful  development  of 
machinery  and  machine  methods,  especially  in  this  country,  and  the 
realization  of  the  immense  profitableness  of  rapid  production  thus  made 
possible,  have  led  to  such  a  degree  of  specializing  in  the  trades,  thru  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor — to  such  a  development  of  trades  within 
trades  —  that  many  of  the  original,  all-round  trades  of  our  fathers  have 
been  lost.  Take  the  single  example  of  the  wood-working  trade.  Instead 
of  the  carpenter,  cabinet-maker,  and  pattern-maker,  which  was  the  old 
division,  we  now  have  the  plain  sawyer,  band  sawyer,  turner*  pattern-maker, 
molder,  carver,  framer,  lather,  stair  builder,  and  joiner  or  finisher,  each 
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skilled  in  his  own  specialty,  but  in  no  other.  These  may  be  called  the  ten 
distinct  wood-working  trades ;  but  in  reality  there  is  scarcely  more  than 
one  of  the  original  trades  left,  viz.,  pattern-making,  and  that  has,  and 
always  did  have,  a  limited  field.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the 
so-called  machine  trades. 

In  European  countries  siich  an  intensified  division  of  the  fundamental 
trades  is  not  found.  Germany  is  still  a  country  of  all-round  trades, 
altho  she  is  rapidly  developing  her  manufactures  on  a  large  scale,  and  is 
even  now  in  many  lines  successfully  competing  with  us  in  the  world's 
industrial  markets.  Her  class  system  enables  her  to  retain  her  general 
trades  as  practical  training  schools  for  her  artisans ;  and  her  lesson  to  us 
is  to  be  found  in  this  fact  more  than  in  her  trade  schools,  in  which,  for 
the  most  part,  she  offers  to  her  industrial  workers  instruction  in  the 
common  branches.  Her  mechanics,  even  tho  they  become  specialists, 
are  thus  broadly  educated  in  technical,  as  well  as  in  more  general,  direc- 
tions. They  are  greatly  superior  to  American  machine  hands.  Had  she 
equal  natural  resources,  she  would  soon  distance  us  in  the  industrial  race> 
and  may,  indeed,  as  it  is.  In  her  system  of  industrial  education,  as  well 
as  in  her  social  conditions,  she  already  has  an  immense  advantage  in  the 
field  of  trades.  If  we  would  maintain  our  industrial  supremacy,  we  must 
supply  in  our  educational  system  some  equivalent  for  the  technical  train- 
ing furnished  by  the  old-time  apprentice  system  in  our  own  country  and 
by  the  fundamental  trades  abroad. 

But  what  can  we  do  ?  It  is  clearly  impracticable  to  teach  highly 
specialized  trades  in  our  schools  ;  nor  would  this  be  right.  Specialization 
is  the  result  of  high-pressure  production  and  has,  on  the  whole,  made 
against  the  technical  education  of  the  individual.  The  schools  should 
not,  if  they  could,  fall  into  line  and  help  along  an  evil  which  they  ought  to 
strive  to  remove.  Education  may  recognize  the  problem  of  the  mill  and 
give  it  due  weight ;  but  in  the  last  analysis  its  duty  is  to  seek  the  good  of 
the  individual.  This  high  duty  demands  that  the  individual  be  given  a 
chance  to  develop  all  his  powers,  and  be  limited  only  by  natural  con- 
ditions, to  the  end  that  he  may  make  the  most  of  himself  in  whatever 
line  of  activity  circumstances  may  place  him.  If  he  is  to  become  a 
machine  specialist,  his  education  should  be  directed  to  giving  him  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  broad  training  useful  in  any  calling,  but  it  should 
not  fail  to  give  also  that  technical  preparation  which  shall  enable  him  to 
learn,  without  waste  of  time,  to  do  whatever  is  demanded  by  his  specialty, 
intelligently  and  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  The  manual - 
training  school,  while  it  should  constantly  hold  before  him  the  best  ideals 
of  citizenship,  and  offer  him  studies  which  shall  cultivate  those  ideals, 
should  also  develop  him  along  technical  lines,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  by  exercises  in  both  lines  of  work  which  are  consistent  with 
modem  industrial  methods.     He  should  not  be  taught  anything  which 
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he  will  have  to  forget,  or  which  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  when  he  gets  to 
work.  No  time  should  be  wasted  in  exercises  for  mere  discipline.  His 
education  should  furnish  him  with  the  essential  practical  elements  given 
by  the  apprentice  system,  and  add  much  of  a  general  nature  which  that 
system  did  not  give. 

With  this  conception  of  the  character  of  the  education  needed  for 
the  trades,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  to  consider  the  highly  special- 
ized trades  of  our  time,  but  rather  the  principles  and  operations  which 
are  fundamental  to  certain  groups  of  these  trades.  But  these  principles 
and  operations  should  be  so  thoroly  mastered  that  entrance  into  the  field 
of  the  specialist  shall  be  made  very  easy.  No  one  will  pretend  that  this 
is  the  case  now,  even  in  our  best  manual-training  high  schools.  The 
time  devoted  to  mechanical  work  during  the  four-years'  course  is  about 
ninety  working  days  of  nine  hours  each,  divided  about  equally  between 
wood- work  and  iron -work,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
lines  of  work.  Thus  each  line  of  work  has  scarcely  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  one  solid  month's  time  devoted  to  it.  Compare  the 
technical  product  of  such  a  course  with  three  or  four  years  of  apprentice- 
ship in  any  one  of  these  lines !  No  wonder  that  practical  men  say  of  the 
manual  work  accomplished  in  many  of  our  schools :  '*  It's  well  enough. 
My  boy  likes  it,  and  goes  to  school  more  willingly  on  account  of  it ; 
besides,  he  learns  quite  a  number  of  things  that  make  him  handy  about 
the  house." 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  so  much  time  to  be  devoted  to  mechani- 
cal work,  even  in  our  best  schools,  as  is  implied  in  an  apprentice  system, 
nor  is  this  necessary.  In  the  old  shops,  for  the  first  job,  boys  were  often 
given  a  barrel  of  nuts  to  tap,  and  for  the  second  job  a  second  barrel  of 
nuts  to  tap,  and  for  the  third  two  barrels  of  bolts  to  fit  to  the  nuts.  Such 
intensified  practice  as  this  is  not  called  for  nor  admissible  in  a  school, 
but  it  contrasts  strangely  with  the  prevailing  theory  of  manual  training 
that  the  educational,  and  therefore  the  entire,  value  of  a  given  exercise  is 
exhausted  after  it  has  once  been  laboriously  worked  out.  For  a  thoro 
mastery  of  technical  principles  ther€  ought  to  be  some  repetition ;  and 
both  in  plan  and  execution  the  question  of  economy  of  material  and 
time  should  have  an  important  place.  This  would  be  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  teaching  for  the  trades ;  the  second  step  should  be  to  allow 
specializing  for  three  or  four  years  in  one  line  of  mechanical  work  —  say, 
pattern-making,  cabinet-making,  forging,  machine-shop  practice ;  the 
third  step  should  be  to  double  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  mechanical 
practice  by  allowing  voluntary  work  after  the  regular  school  hours  ;  the 
fourth  step  should  be  to  bring  the  other  school  exercises — especially 
those  in  science  and  mathematics — into  closer  correlation  with  the 
special  mechanical  work  being  done.  With  these  four  changes  accom** 
plished  in  a  well-equipped  school,  we  may  then  claim  to  have  done  some- 
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thing  in  educating  our  boys  for  the  trades.  Let  there  be,  if  possible,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  single  post-graduate  year,  during  which  a  boy  may 
devote  all  his  time  to  his  chosen  line  of  work,  and  the  problem  of  making 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  old-time  apprentice  system  in  certain  trades  is 
practically  solved,  while  we  have  secured  at  the  same  time  four  years  of 
general  school  work  which  that  system  could  not  permit. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that 
I  do  not  take  the  ground  that  education  for  industrial  pursuits  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  sole  object  of  the  manual-training  schools;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  manual-training  school  is  the  only  one  where  such  teach- 
ing may  properly  be  done.  We  probably  shall  make  in  due  time  a  place 
in  our  school  system  for  the  trade  school,  in  which  a  much  more  com- 
plete and  specialized  line  of  industrial  training  will  be  carried  on  than  it 
is  possible  to  mingle  with  the  standard  features  of  the  manual-training  or 
technical  high  school.  In  the  meantime,  the  schools  we  have  ought  to 
rise  to  their  full  duty  and  recognize  a  need  which  they  can  in  some 
measure  meet.  But  we  must  hold  to  the  fundamental  principle  involved 
in  that  educational  trinity — the  hand,  the  head,  and  the  heart;  nothing 
complete  in  education  without  these  three.  We  must  maintain  the 
dignity  of  labor,  throw  aside  mere  ^mercenary  motives,  and  uphold  the 
ideal  practical  school  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  and  make  it, 
no  less  than  other  parts  of  our  great  system  of  education  for  the  people, 
a  means  of  expansion  into  a  higher  life. 


DISCUSSION 


Charles  R.  Richards,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. —  In 
discussing  the  very  able  papers  that  have  been  read  this  afternoon,  I  find  myself  in  the 
apparently  anomalous  position  of  one  who  believes  most  thoroly  that  the  instruction  of 
the  schools  should  be  based  on  the  conditions  of  actual  life,  and  yet  who  does  not  feel 
that  manual  training  in  the  high  school  can  or  should  be  made  to  serve  the  puipose  of 
trade  training.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  myself  very  thoroly  in  accord  with  most  of 
what  has  been  said  in  these  papers,  with  the  single  large  exception  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  thing  so  ably  discussed  is  not  trade  training  at  all,  but  something  very  different. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  first  of  all  to  define  very 
clearly  and  very  carefully  what  we  mean  by  certain  things.  In  the  first  place  we  need  to 
know  just  what  is  meant  by  trade  training ;  and,  secondly,  in  what  the  demand  for  trade 
training  consists.  With  these  facts  established,  we  can  then  examine  most  profitably  in 
what  way  the  manual-training  high  school  is  related  to  this  demand. 

Trade  training,  I  take  it,  is  such  a  training  as  will  allow  the  worker  to  enter  at  once 
into  practical  and  profitable  work  at  a  trade  —  not  as  an  expert  journeyman,  but  with  a 
degree  of  practical  skill  that  an  employer  will  deem  remunerative.  Any  training  that 
does  not  fulfill  this  condition  surely  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  problem  in  its  fundamental 
requirement.  To  fulfill  this  condition  means  continuous  practice  at  one  kind  of  opera- 
tions for  a  very  considerable  time  until  the  special  skill  and  judgment  necessary  for  that 
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particular  class  of  operations  are  gained.  Direct  efficiency  in  this  field  means  concentra- 
tion rather  than  breadth.  It  means  muscles  and  eyes  and  judgment  trained  by  habit  to 
deal  almost  instinctively  with  a  certain  method  of  manipulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  whence  comes  the  demand  for  trade  training  ?  Who  are 
the  boys,  and  girls  for  that  matter,  that  are  to  form  the  army  of  trade  workers  and  who 
need  such  training  under  the  present  economic  conditions?  From  an  experience  of  ten 
years  in  trade-school  work,  my  answer  to  this  is  that  they  are  the  boys  below  and  outside 
of  high-school  possibilities.  They  are  the  boys  and  girls  that  must  become  wage-earners 
directly  after  the  compulsory  school  age.  It  is  these,  and  these  only,  that  form,  and  from 
the  nature  of  things  must  continue  to  form,  the  great  bulk  of  the  manual  workers  of  the 
country.  For  the  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  feed  the  ranks  of  this  enormous 
section  of  our  population  a  high-school  course  is,  today  at  least,  an  economic  impossi- 
bility. 

Considered  purely  from  the  economic  side,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  New  York  city,  for  the  year  1900  is 
the  most  practical  suggestion  for  dealing  with  trade  training  in  connection  with  public 
education  that  has  yet  been  put  forward.  In  this  plan  it  is  proposed  that  the  pupils  in 
the  crowded  tenement  districts  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
regular  elementary  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  when  they  so  elect,  and  allowed 
to  spend  the  next  two  years,  or  until  they  are  fourteen,  in  learning,  not  only  history  and 
composition,  but  some  trade  whereby  they  can  earn  a  living. 

Such  a  plan  is,  of  course,  capable  of  only  limited  application  under  special  conditions 
of  population,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  then  it  is  a  plan  that  would  fit  into  our 
American  ideas  of  education  or  prove  practicable  in  operation  *,  but  it  has  the  virtue  at 
least  of  aiming  directly  at  a  class  that  actually  needs  and  will  profit  by  training  for  the 
trades,  and  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  economically  possible  for  this  class  to  be 
reached. 

These  two  facts  —  first,  as  to  the  requirements  of  a  trade  training,  and,  second,  as 
to  the  economic  limitations  that  rest  upon  such  training — seem  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  this  question  under  discussion. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  work  that  has  thus  far  been  found  practi- 
cable and  valuable  in  the  high  school.  We  teach  the  elements  of  a  very  few  typical 
trades,  or  rather  the  elements  of  certain  general  groups  of  trades.  For  the  different 
branches  of  handwork  taught  in  the  manual-training  school  do  not  actually  represent  any 
special  trade  as  practiced  today.  The  machine  work  perhaps  comes  nearest,  but  even 
this  is  only  suggestive  of  the  general  processes  entering  into  the  field  of  machine  con- 
struction. 

« 

The  essence  of  industrial  operations  today  is  specialization,  and  preparation  for 
practical  trade  work,  to  be  effective,  must  take  on  this  same  character.  If  we  should 
attempt  to  transform  the  shop  work  as  represented  in  the  manual-training  schools  at  the 
present  time  into  real  training  for  a  few  trades,  and  carry  out  the  instmction,  both  as  to 
time  and  methods,  so  as  to  make  it  effective,  we  should  come  to  a  very  narrow  field 
indeed.  Besides  greatly  narrowing  the  scope  of  such  work,  we  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  reduce  the  possibilities  of  broad  training  in  other  directions  as  to  lose  the  dis- 
tinctively liberal  character  that  these  schools  now  stand  for. 

These  are  the  facts  that  seem  to  me  to  render  it  impossible  for  manual  training  in 
the  high  schools  to  become  in  any  sense  a  means  for  the  practical  training  of  artisans,  or 
even  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  real  problem  of  trade  training. 

This  is  a  negative  view,  but  there  is  another  side  to  this  question  in  which  I  believe 
manual  training  bears  an  enormously  important  relation  to  industrial  activity  and  trade 
development,  a  relation,  in  my  judgment,  of  vastly  more  practical  significance  than  the 
preparation  for  a  few  trades. 

The  reports  of  the  eleventh  census  show  that  between  20  and  35  per  cenL  of  the 
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whole  number  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  industries.  They  also  show  that  the  value  of  the  products 
of  such  industries  is  over  half  of  the  total  value  of  the  productions  of  the  country.  This 
means  that  this  country  of  ours  is  just  now  passing  from  an  agricultural  nation  into  a 
manufacturing  nation,  and,  indeed,  taking  a  place  where  it  is  beginning  to  command  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  it  is  on  this  side  that  the  future  development  of  our 
wealth  and  resources  must  more  and  more  take  place. 

Why,  under  these  conditions,  must  we  seek  an  economic  justification  of  manual 
training  in  the  high  school  in  the  training  of  a  comparative  few  for  certain  special  trades, 
when  there  are  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  workers  of  the  country  engaged  directly,  and 
many  more  indirectly,  in  all  sorts  of  trades  and  mechanical  operations  ?  Is  it  not  a 
thousand  times  of  more  practical  and  economic  value  to  represent  in  the  highest  public 
school  such  instruction  as  will  bring  to  great  numbers  of  future  wage-earners  a  broad 
insight  into  and  understanding  of  the  vital  facts  in  this  whole  field  of  activity,  so  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  enter  intelligently  into  relations  with  this  industrial  world 
and  to  become  efficient  leaders  in  its  various  branches  ? 

If  preparation  for  social  life  means  anything  as  an  aim  of  education,  is  there  not 
fully  as  much  need  for  including  such  instruction  in  the  opportunities  of  the  high  school 
as  for  providing  instruction  in  history,  science,  or  mathematics  ?  Indeed,  is  not  such 
work  carried  out  in  a  broad  way  simply  the  logical  application  of  industrial  history,  sci- 
ence, and  mathematics  to  the  life  of  today  ? 

But  to  reach  such  broad  results  such  work  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  broad  spirit.  It 
must  recognize  that  the  outlook  of  the  worker  should  be  enlarged  from  his  special  task 
to  the  significance  of  this  task  in  its  relations  to  industry  at  large.  Not  only  the  concrete 
result  in  wood  or  iron  should  be  considered,  but  materials  should  be  traced  back  to  their 
sources,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  made  available  should  be  studied.  Further- 
more, some  comparison  should  be  made  of  the  complex  and  specialized  processes  of 
manufacturing  with  the  simple  experiences  of  the  school  shop ;  and  finally  such  instruction 
should  find  some  way  to  make  clear  at  least  the  elementary  principles  and  relations  that 
govern  the  organization  and  operation  of  modem  industrial  establishments. 

Such  a  school  experience  would  give  knowledge  and  insight  fully  as  much  as  skill, 
and  it  would  give  insight  into  the  principles  governing  all  industry  as  well  as  acquaint- 
ance with  the  special  branches  of  handwork  practiced  in  the  school.  It  would  give  a 
preparation  that  would  fit  its  graduates  to  enter  intelligently  into  the  relations  with  the 
industrial  world,  and  to  understand  and  control  its  forces  rather  than  to  practice  a  special 
trade. 

Of  course,  such  work  has  a  vocational  value,  but  it  is  vocational  value  of  a  broad  type. 
It  is  vocational  just  as  all  work  in  the  high  school  is  in  a  large  sense  vocational.  The 
constant  tendency  to  arrange  the  high-school  curriculum  upon  a  vocational  basis  is  strik- 
ingly evident  from  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  high  school  in  this  country. 

The  first  secondary  school  in  America  was,  I  believe,  the  Boston  Latin  School-,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prepare  for  Harvard  College.  This  school  had  a  distinct  voca. 
tional  purpose — it  was  a  stage  in  the  training  of  men  for  the  learned  professions,  a 
preparation  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  a  classical 
college  course  was  no  longer  the  object  of  all  those  who  desired  a  secondary-school  train- 
ing, the  English  High  School  was  established.  The  founding  of  this  school  represented 
again  the  vocational  influence.  Its  aim  was  to  afford  a  training  nearer  to  the  life 
demands  of  those  not  going  to  college.  Later  came  the  provision  of  departmental 
courses  in  the  high  schools — the  classical  course,  the  English  course,  the  scientific 
coarse,  and  sometimes  the  commercial  course  —  all  signifying  the  effort  to  still  further 
meet  vocational  requirements ;  and  finally  we  have  the  system  of  elective  studies,  which 
seems  to  provide  the  final  step  in  the  adjustment  of  high-school  instruction  to  the  life 
needs  of  the  individual. 
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It  is  in  this  broad  sense,  it  seems  to  me,  that  manual  training  in  the  high  school  is 
related  to  the  question  of  vocation  —  not  as  a  training  for  work  at  a  special  trade,  but  as 
an  instrument  to  develop  a  keen  and  intimate  understanding  of  modem  industrial  prac- 
tice and  conditions.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  office  of  manual  training  in 
the  high  school  is  of  infinitely  greater  economic  meaning  than  any  attempts  at  trade  train- 
ing, even  if  the  latter  were  practicable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  training  of  this  scope  and  character  that  the  present 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  manual-training  high  schools  are  fitted  to  develop  and 
extend.  If  the' Attempt  is  made  to  turn  such  schools  into  special  trade  schools,  I  believe 
they  will  fall  between  two  opportunities  and  lose  their  position  as  true  high  schools,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fail  to  become  trade  schools,  on  the  other.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  resolutely  set  our  faces  toward  making  the  work  of  these  schools  contribute  to  a 
broad  and  real  insight  into  the  fundamental  facts  and  relations  of  the  industrial  world  at 
large,  that  we  shall  be  giving  these  schools  a  place  in  American  education  that  nothing 
can  shake,  and  that  we  shall  be  doing  a  greater  service  to  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
country  than  is  possible  by  any  other  educational  means. 

Calvin  M.  Woodward,  director  of  Manual  Training  School,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo. —  I  have  enjoyed  listening  to  these  papers  and  this  discussion  very 
much.  Of  course,  I  agree  with  four-fifths  of  what  has  been  said.  I  agree  that  the  organi- 
zation of  our  school  work  should  be  such  as  to  enable  every  boy  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self. I  believe  that  is  what  our  education  is  for.  It  is  what  our  high  schools  are  for,  and 
what  all  our  schools  are  for.  Every  system  must  be  "  open  at  the  top,"  so  that  the  most 
enterprising  and  ambitious  boy  shall  feel  that  the  world  is  his,  or  the  opportunity  to  make 
it  his  belongs  to  him  as  a  birthright. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  extensive  study  of  narrow  occupations,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Curtis : 
In  Europe  they  are  called  trade  schools,  and,  as  Mr.  Richards  says,  there  are  scores  and 
scores  of  them.  They  are  training  boys  for  very  narrow  occupations.  I  have  visited 
several  of  them.  The  manufacture  of  a  certain  kind  of  goods  is  the  object.  It  may  be 
the  manufacture  of  magnetic  needles ;  it  may  be  the  manufacture  of  microscopes ;  it  may 
be  locks ;  it  may  be  the  manufacture  of  some  line  of  goods  which  the  community  wishes 
to  establish  and  for  which  it  wishes  to  have  skilled  workmen.  The  pupils  are  given  a 
little  mathematics,  a  little  literature,  and  a  good  deal  of  work ;  and  that  work  applies 
directly  to  the  articles  proposed  to  be  manufactured;  and  after  they  have  learned  to 
manufacture  them,  they  turn  out  goods  for  the  market;  and  those  boys  keep  to  that  busi- 
ness the  rest  of  their  lives. 

That  is  a  kind  of  trade  school ;  it  is  narrow,  it  is  definite,  it  is  certain,  and  there  is 
no  practical  way  out  of  it.  That  school  is  closed  at  the  top.  That  kind  of  a  school  we  do 
not  want  in  America.     It  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 

There  is  another  kind  of  trade  school  in  Europe,  a  little  broader  than  that,  which  I 
should  like  to  describe.  I  visited  a  school  in  Paris,  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  a 
school  where  they  take  boys  at  about  fourteen  and  keep  them  three  years.  It  is  a  trade 
school.  They  teach,  I  think,  four  very  narrow  trades.  They  are  not  trades  in  the  broad 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Richards  uses  the  term,  but  they  are  occupational  trades  —  vocation 
trades  or  courses.  They  give  the  boys  a  little  mathematics,  a  little  French  history,  a 
little  French  geography,  a  little  drawing,  and  a  half-day  at  least  of  tool-work.  At  first 
they  send  the  boys  thru  a  series  of  four  shops.  One  is  some  kind  of  machine  shop,  where 
they  have  certain  articles  in  view ;  another  a  kind  of  forging  shop,  another  a  cabinet 
shop,  and  another  a  locksmith  shop.  The  boys  go  thru  that  series  of  shops,  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  each  one,  sampling  it,  as  it  were,  to  see  which  they  think  they  are  cut  out 
for ;  and  this  sampling  business  is  all  done  in  the  course  of  one  year.  They  make  up  their 
minds  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  to  the  trade  they  want  to  learn,  and  from  that  time 
forward  they  devote  themselves  absolutely  to  one  thing  until  the  end  of  the  schooL 
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When  they  leave,  they  go  right  to  work  at  that  trade  and  nothing  else.  They  never 
swerve ;  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Now,  you  can  easily  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  forcing  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  make  up  his  mind  for  life  ;  because  there  is  no  going  back 
after  he  has  once  decided.  I  asked  the  director  of  the  school,  after  looking  it  all  over 
and  seeing  just  what  the  plan  was  :  '*  What  do  you  do  with  the  boy  who  finds  he  is  not 
fit  for  any  of  these  occupations  ?  "  He  replied  :  "  We  haven't  any  of  those  boys  here,  sir  ! 
These  boys  have  got  to  learn  one  of  these  trades,  and  then  work  at  jflk|  rest  of  their 

^B 

Now,  there  is  nothing  open  at  the  top  there.  In  Europe,  as  yoi^^K>w,  a  boy  very 
often  inherits  his  trade  as  he  does  his  name,  but  in  America  we  do  not  believe  in  that. 
We  do  not  want  anything  of  that  sort  in  this  country. 

I  wish  to  say  fairly  and  squarely  that  I  am  not  in  favgr  of  converting  the  manual- 
training  high  school  into  a  trade  school.  I  want  to  keep  it  as  broad  and  as  generous  as 
our  civilization.  I  want  the  career  of  every  boy  and  every  girl  who  goes  into  it  to  be 
the  right  one,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  advantage  of  an  immature  and  ignorant  boy 
and  force  him  to  decide  what  sort  of  business  he  is  to  do  in  the  world,  when  he  is 
utterly  unfit  to  make  such  a  decision.  I  say  the  freedom  of  the  boy,  and  his  right  of 
choice  after  he  is  prepared  to  choose,  are  inalienable,  and  we  have  no  business  to  take 
them  away  from  him.  It  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of  a  high  school  to  let  a  boy  discover 
himself.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Warner  say  that,  after  all,  what  we  have  got  to  do 
is  to  teach  the  processes  which  underlie  a  group  of  trades.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we 
do  in  every  well -organized  manual -training  school,  whether  it  is  on  a  private  basis  or 
whether  it  is  a  public  free  school.  That  is,  we  teach  the  fundamental  mechanical  ele- 
ments which  underlie  the  use  of  the  various  materials  with  which  our  American  industries 
have  to  do.  We  do  not  teach  particular  trades,  but  we  do  teach  the  alphabet  with  which 
all  those  trades  are  spelled  out ;  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  prepare  them  for  intelli- 
gent choice,  and  for  going  out  into  the  world  in  many  different  directions. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  matter.  I  have  conducted  a  manual- 
training  school  for  twenty-one  years.  I  have  had  thousands  of  pupils.  About  one-half 
of  them  have  completed  the  course  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  school,  and  gone  out 
into  the  world  and  gone  to  work.  Now,  what  are  they  doing  ?  They  are  doing  every- 
thing that  comes  to  the  hands  of  honorable,  skillful,  and  high-minded  men.  Those  young 
men  have  gone  into  all  the  occupations  of  life  without  bias  and  without  prejudice  and 
without  difficulty. 

This  problem  in  regard  to  the  trades  is  being  solved  in  every  community  where  the 
manual-training  high  school  exists.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Richards  here.  I  believe 
we  are  meeting,  and  are  destined  to  meet,  the  demand  for  artisans  much  more  fully  than  he 
seems  to  think.  I  have  immense  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  manual  training  to  meet 
all  our  industrial  wants,  but  the  number  of  manual-training  schools  must  be  very  greatly 
increased.  The  doors  must  be  open  to  every  boy  who  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen  and  who 
desires  it.  The  number  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  take  it  is  diminishing.  I  believe 
we  are  bound  by  and  by  to  give  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  in  the  community 
manual  training  in  secondary  schools. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  scheme.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  fundamental  defect  in  it  is  that  it  begins  far  too  early.  What  can  you  do  with  boys 
of  the  seventh  grade  toward  trade  training?  I  do  not  believe  you  can  do  much  with 
them  at  that  age.  They  are  too  immature.  They  can  scarcely  do  rational  analytical 
wood-work.  When  you  come  to  give  them  the  full  amount  of  rational  work  which  under- 
lies the  m|i8tery  of  processes  in  any  trade  according  to  our  standard  of  today,  you  are 
asking  altogether  too  much.  You  will  mislead  those  boys,.and,  above  all  —  and  here  is 
the  most  objectionable  point  —  you  will  compel  those  boys  at  a  tender  age  to  decide 
what  they  want  to  do  in  life ;  to  choose  their  occupations  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Every- 
body knows  that  is  an  unnatural  thing  to  do. 
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The  other  course,  which  is  practically  suggested,  I  think  by  Mr.  Warner,  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Superintendent  Higgins,  of  Worcester.  He  proposes  to  divide  bis 
school  into  two  sections ;  one  attends  an  ordinary  high  school,  and  the  other  the  trade  shop, 
in  the  forenoon ;  in  the  afternoon  they  change  plaoes.  Mr.  Warner  said  he  would  double 
the  amount  of  shop- work  ;  and,  of  course,  that  means  to  cut  down  something  else.  When 
a  cup  is  full,  you  cannot  put  in  any  more  without  taking  out  something. 

This  haiy^^  plan  I  du  not  favor.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  objection  of 
cutting  out  tl^^Hierous  and  necessary  elements  of  a  liberal  training  in  the  secondary 
school,  all  of  wSRi  should  be  retained  in  fair  proportion.  If  you  are  going  to  double 
the  shop-work,  you  must  cut  out  some  of  the  academic  work ;  and  I  think  you  will  do  it 
with  a  loss  to  the  boy.  The  interests  of  the  boy  are  what  we  are  all  after.  We  are  not 
trying  to  meet  any  demand  for  boys  who  have  been  wronged  and  cheated  and  defeated 
in  their  plans  for  an  education,  but  we  have  got  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  boys. 

Then  there  is  another  thing :  You  and  I  know  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  you  can 
spend  upon  any  school  exercise  profitably.  When  we  started  manual  training,  the  shop- 
work  covered  two  hours  per  day.  The  boys  were  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  boys  had  about  enough  for  once.  It 
was  time  to  stop.  If  we  had  gone  on  for  two  hours  more,  they  would  not  have  done 
double  the  amount  of  work.  People  reason  that,  if  one  hour  is  worth  so  much,  three 
hours  are  worth  three-  times  as  much ;  yet  every  teacher  knows  that  is  not  so.  Think  of 
teaching  geography  to  a  class  three  hours,  expecting  to  get  six  times  as  much  done  as 
you  can  do  in  thirty  minutes !  The  first  teacher  of  shop-work  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  arranged  his  program  to  give  his  students  of  the  engineering 
course  —  I  am  not  talking  now  of  young  boys,  but  of  young  men,  of  college  grade  — 
three  hours  at  a  lesson,  and  he  said  in  his  printed  report  that  he  had  found  in  actual 
practice  that  the  lesson  was  too  long.  Of  course,  they  could  work  all  day  in  the  factory, 
but  where  would  their  minds  have  been  ?  They  would  have  been  miles  away ;  they 
would  have  played  all  over  the  athletic  fields  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago.  Their 
minds  would  have  been  absent  while  their  fingers  were  busy.  There  is  no  education  in 
that.  When  their  minds  leave  their  work  and  go  out  across  the  country,  education  stops. 
That  shop  teacher  found  that  the  education  of  those  young  men  stopped  before  the  three 
hours  were  up.  Now  Mr.  Maxwell  proposes  to  teach  young  boys  a  trade  half  a  day  at  a 
time.  That  means  four  or  five  hours,  and  that  is  too  much.  It  means  an  hour  of  educa- 
tion and  three  or  four  hours  of  absent-minded  drudgery. 

My  solution  of  this  problem  is  that  we  shall  meet  the  demands  of  the  trades  in  every 
legitimate  way  by  multiplying  all  the  while  our  manual-training  schools ;  by  making  it 
possible  for  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of  our  young  men  to  enter  them.  We  are 
going  to  organize  a  manual -training  high  school  in  St.  Louis  very  soon.  The  school 
I  have  charge  of  is  not  a  public  school.  It  has  not  been  a  free  school  except  to  a 
sprinkling  of  boys.  But  we  shall  have  a  manual-training  high  school  there,  and  perhaps 
two  of  them ;  and  we  shall  have  a  thousand  boys,  perhaps  two  thousand  boys,  in  attend- 
ance.   They  are  the  boys  that  are  going  to  form  the  sinews  of  our  industrial  83r8tem. 

Mr.  Richards  just  said  that  such  boys  work  for  a  while  in  a  trade,  but  as  a  general 
proposition  they  abandon  the  trade  and  do  something  better.  That  is  the  case  with  my 
boys.  When  I  scan  their  record,  I  find  very  few  of  them  working  at  trades,  particularly 
those  of  the  older  classes.  The  recent  ones  we  find  at  manual  work  scattered  thru  all 
occupations,  but  those  who  have  been  out  several  years  have  worked  themselves  out  of 
their  trades.  Why?  Because  they  could  earn  a  great  deal  more  at  something  else. 
There  are  lots  of  vacant  places  for  them,  and  the  world  would  not  let  them  stay  at  the 
bench  or  drawing  stand  or  lathe,  as  they  were  willing  to  do  at  first.  It  called  them 
to  work  at  something  harder  and  which  paid  better.  And  they  went  on,  as  you  and  I 
would  go,  and  as  we  would  have  them  do.  But  a  great  many  of  them  started  at  the  trades. 
Now,  what  will  be  the  effect  when  the  number  of  graduates  immensely  increases  ?    Why, 
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they  will  of  necessity  remain,  because  the  demand  for  higher  positions  will  be  less  strong  ; 
and  they  will  fill  the  ordinary  ranks,  and  they  will  stay  there  as  long  as  the  world  will  let 
them.  It  is  a  question  of  where  they  can  be  of  most  service  to  themselves.  Therefore, 
I  say,  multiply,  multiply,  and  multiply  the  opportunities  for  this  immediate  general 
training. 

Here  is  another  serious  objection  to  any  general  attempt  to  teach  boys  trades.  One- 
half  the  boys  are  not  fit  to  be  mechanics.  They  should  do  somethin|^^,  and  the  boy 
is  a  fortunate  boy  that  finds  it  out.  Hence  do  not  try  to  run  them^^Bpto  the  same 
hopper,  but  give  them  a  chance  in  the  manual-training  high  school  to^^^out  what  they 
are  good  for.  I  suppose  half  the  parents  who  send  their  boys  to  my  school  have  this 
controlling  motive,  viz.,  to  find  out  what  is  in  the  boy,  to  find  out  what  he  is  fit  for.  The 
boy,  of  course,  has  his  fancy,  which  is  all  right.  I  respect  him  for  it.  It  is  natural  and 
wholesome  that  he  should  have  a  fancy  for  what  he  wants  to  do  in  the  world.  But  I  do 
not  rate  that  fancy  as  of  any  great  importance.  I  remember  when  I  was  determined,  if 
I  ever  got  to  be  a  man,  that  1  would  own  a  sawmill  and  run  it.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  more  attractive  for  a  future  life  than  to  lift  the  gate,  turn  on  the  water,  and 
saw  logs.  I  thought  it  was  perfectly  delightful.  Well,  I  changed  my  mind  and  did 
something  else.  Now,  that  is  what  a  boy  has  a  right  to  do.  The  boy  that  was  deter- 
mined last  year  to  be  an  electrical  engineer  this  year  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
chemist.  He  has  just  been  studying  chemistry.  He  did  not  know  anything  about  it  last 
year.  If  he  had  known  it,  he  would  not  have  said  anything  about  electrical  engineering. 
Next  year  he  will  wish  to  be  an  architect.  His  instruction  will  carry  him  into  the 
intricacies  of  framework,  and  he  will  begin  to  understand  something  about  the  strength  of 
materials,  and  architecture  as  a  fine  art. '  He  will  end,  perhaps,  with  being  a  lawyer,  and  a 
first-rate  lawyer  too.  That  is  growth,  and  the  parent  or  the  teacher  who  calls  such  a  boy 
fickle  does  him  a  great  wrong.  I  think  the  parent  should  sympathize  with  every  such 
change  as  that,  because  it  is  healthy  growth.  And  so,  I  say,  not  half  the  boys  are  fit 
to  be  mechanics,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  become  something  else. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of  the  secondary  school  to  cultivate  the  ability  to 
choose  correctly,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  away ;  you  must  not  substitute  for  it  any  cast- 
iron  plan  that  forces  the  boy  into  one  thing,  willy  nilly,  and  never  allows  him  to  get  out. 

You  must  give  the  boy  a  chance  to  grow  out  into  some  sort  of  manly  excellence,  to 
become  familiar  with  what  a  man  can  do  who  has  skill,  and  who  has  that  skill  added  to 
intelligence.  Our  boys  do  not  acquire  any  great  amount  of  skill  or  expertness,  so  as  to 
do  work  on  time.  We  do  not  aim  at  it.  We  aim  at  doing  work  well  and  understanding  it. 
When  our  pupils  go  out,  they  readily  become  swift  and  expert  and  all  that,  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  try  to  do  all  that  in  school.     We  aim  at  intelligence,  not  speed  and  skill. 

H.  H.  fiSLFiELD,  director  of  Manual  Training  School,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III. —  This  certainly  is  an  age  in  which  the  world  moves.  I  think  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  —  yes,  eight  or  ten  years  ago  —  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Association.  I  was  sur- 
prised with  the  paper  read  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Art  Department,  in  which  a  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  work  done  in  the  second  grade  of  the  public  schools  in  Minneapolis,  on 
the  theory  that  the  children  should  be  taught  in  the  school  what  society  demands ;  that 
the  children  were  taught  to  make  baskets  and  in  certain  cases  to  sell  them  for  money. 
If  that  is  not  trade  education,  what  is  it  ?  Now,  I  believe  very  largely  in  what  has  been 
said  by  every  speaker.  I  certainly  must  agree  with  those  who  say  that  manual-training 
schools  should  not  be  converted  into  trade  schools.  The  manual-training  school  has  its 
field,  and  the  trade  school  has  its  field.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  do  need  mechanics 
in  this  country,  but  we  are  not  going  to  make  them  in  the  manual-training  school.  I 
have  graduated  about  eight  hundred  from  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  three 
of  whom  are  working  at  the  bench.     Now,  we  all  know  that  a  great  majority  of  boys 
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have  to  leave  the  public  schools  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  great  majority  of 
them  leave,  we  are  told,  on  an  average  from  about  the  fourth  grade,  or  the  fifth  grade  at 
the  highest,  and  the  large  majority  of  those  boys  go  to  work  at  learning  trades  under 
every  disadvantage,  you  may  say,  because  a  boy  can  be  taught  a  trade  in  school  to  far 
greater  advantage,  with  a  far  greater  saving  in  time  and  everything  else,  than  he  can  be 
taught  in  the  shops. 

I  believe  ii^vhat  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  boy  not  being  made  to  choose  his 
vocation  in  li^^By.  That  is  cruelty.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  who 
leave  school  e^^po  into  trades  in  this  country  do  it  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  lives. 
Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  I  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to 
add  our  instruction  to  an  already  overloaded  curriculum  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  notwithstanding  the  very  interesting  paper  of  yesterday  afternoon.  I  think  we 
must  have  trade  schools  in  this  country.  Our  position  as  a  manufacturing  nation  demands 
it.  I  believe  trade  schools  are  not  to  come  in  connection  with  the  public  schools ;  but,  as 
the  manual-training  school  started  outside  of  the  public-school  system,  so  will  the  trade 
school.  Whether  it  will  leap  over  the  boundary  and  get  into  the  public  schools  or  not, 
is  a  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  trade  schools  must  start  as  private  enterprises. 
The  great  manufacturing  establishments  must  establish  their  own  trade  schools  and 
train  boys  for  their  own  work.  That  must  be  done  in  the  machinist's  line,  for  instance, 
by  the  great  manufacturers  of  machinery ;  and  so  on  with  every  other  trade.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  began  an  experiment  of  that  kind. 

That  I  may  not  seem  to  lack  enthusiasm  on  the  manual-training  school  question, 
let  me  add  to  what  Dr.  Woodward  has  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of 
the  manual-training  school  boy  to  earn  a  living  at  the  very  start.  One  trouble  is  that 
he  does  not  stay  in  school  long  enough ;  he  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  because 
he  can  earn  eight  or  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  I  have  now  on  my  desk  more  appli- 
cations for  boys  than  I  can  possibly  fill.  The  man  who  says  that  the  manual-training 
school  boy  cannot  earn  his  own  living  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  man  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  manual -training  school  boy. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. —  I  am 
interested  in  manual  training  as  a  department  of  public-school  education,  rather  than  in 
manual -training  schools  as  such.  And,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  manual-training 
school  represents  rather  too  close  a  differentiation  for  a  public  school.  My  experience 
with  public  schools  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  it  is  better  to  have  manual  training  as 
a  co-ordinate  department  of  all  high  schools  than  to  have  a  separate  public  manual- 
training  high  school.  The  longer  I  have  observed,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  public  schools  in  turning  out  boys  and  girls  with  all  the  culture  possible, 
so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  do  the  best  work  in  the  world,  the  high  schools  which  offer 
manual  training  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  fill  the  larger  field.  The  manual-training  high 
school  as  a  public  institution  requires  the  boy  who  is  just  finishing  the  grammar  school 
to  choose  for  himself  a  definite  course,  and  if  he  is  not  ready  to  elect  manual  training 
as  his  dominant  subject,  he  can  get  none  of  its  benefits,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most 
unfortunate.  I  think  every  boy  and  girl,  even  those  going  to  classical  colleges,  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  at  least  some  of  the  manual-training  work.  If  this  subject 
has  the  great  educational  value  which  it  is  said  to  have,  and  which  I  believe  it  has,  it 
should  at  least  be  offered  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  takes  a  secondary  course. 

The  danger  to  high  ideals  of  manual  training  itself  which  exists  in  the  public 
manual-training  high  school  has  been  suggested  by  the  discussion  of  the  papers,  which 
I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  miss  this  afternoon.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  of  manual- 
training  high  schools  to  run  into  trade  schools.  I  take  it  that  none  of  us,  even  those 
who  have  worked  years  in  manual  training,  believe  that  for  the  average  boy  and  girl 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  in  the  manual -training  high  school  should  dominate. 
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It  should  be  a  co-ordinate  part  of  the  work,  but  not  the  dominant  part.  But  the  danger 
is  that  that  which  is  especially  emphasized  in  the  name  of  the  school  as  manual  train- 
ing, and  which  is  especially  emphasized  in  the  curriculum,  shall  be  so  prominent  as  to 
become  dominant,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  the  student  shall  be  taken  away  from  the 
other  cultural  studies  of  the  course,  as  mathematics,  history,  literature,  and  language,  and 
more  and  more  the  schools  shall  be  turned  into  mechanical  schools  wholly.  But  if 
manual  training  were  made  a  regular  co-ordinate  department  of  every  high  school ;  if 
there  were  full  manual-training  courses  offered  to  those  who  want  them,  and  limited 
courses  to  others,  then  there  would  be  much  less  danger  that  the  high  ideals  of  manual 
training  shall  be  lost  in  the  utilitarian  trade  school.  I  may  stand  alone  in  this  belief. 
I  look  at  manual  training  as  a  school  superintendent,  interested  in  the  subject  as  a  part 
of  an  educational  scheme,  and  not  with  the  eyes  of  a  specialist ;  but  I  believe  firmly  in  the 
high  school  with  manual  training  rather  than  in  a  manual-training  high  school. 

Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  principal  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. —  We  have  been  trying  in  Kansas  City  for  a  number  of  years  to  work  out  the  incor- 
poration of  manual  training  into  the  high  school  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  represent  a 
high  school  which  is  normal  to  the  present  age  in  which  we  live.  We  have  had  in  this 
country  two  types  of  schools.  On  the  one  hand,  the  old  Latin  type,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  commencing  about  the  same  time,  the 
apprentice  school,  and  the  trade  school  which  represented  very  little  scholarship.  We 
have  now  come  to  a  time  when  these  extreme  types  are  coming  together,  and  a  course  of 
study  is  demanded  so  arranged  as  to  possess  all  of  these  modern  requirements  for  training 
of  head  and  hand.  We  have  in  Kansas  City  a  school  in  which  we  [are  endeavoring  to 
maintain  the  standard  in  respect  to  scholarship  while  furnishing  the  student  a  full  four- 
years'  course  in  manual  training  and  drawing.  We  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  gain  affilia- 
tion with  the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  and  our  students  are  received  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  strictly  academic  high  schools.  But  we  are  now,  at  the  moment  of  our 
success,  confronted  with  a  danger  —  a  danger  which  affects  all  of  us  alike,  and  against 
which  we  should  strenuously  guard  ourselves.  This  danger  comes,  not  from  the  tax- 
payers, but  from  the  educators  who  have  long  dominated  school  policies  in  this  country; 
who  would,  if  they  could,  cause  these  high-grade  schools  to  revert  back  to  the  trade- 
school  idea. 

If  manual  training  in  public  education  means  anything,  it  means  the  incorporation 
of  it  into  the  course  o£  study  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  pur«ly  educative  force.  If  it 
is  ever  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  justified  on  educational  grounds.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  experience  of  the  best  schools  proves  that  it  has  been  so  justified. 

We  have  also  to  meet  the  practical  question  of  expense.  The  average  taxpayer  has 
always  been  willing  to  pay  for  that  which  is  evidently  useful.  He  is  willing  to  pay  for 
the  utilities  and  necessities  of  life.  We  must  make  our  high  schools  of  such  a  character 
that  the  taxpayer  can  see  the  utility  of  them.  The  conventional  type  of  high  school  is 
not  considered  useful  or  necessary  by  many  people,  and  here  is  the  origin  of  much  of  the 
criticism  of  higher  education.  In  introducing  manual  training  into  our  high  schools  we 
are  simply  making  them  so  evidently  useful  to  the  community  that  the  financial  support 
of  them  will  be  voted  to  the  fullest  extent.  Wherever  manual-training  schools  exist  they 
are  regarded  with  special  favor  by  the  people,  and  especially  so  where  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  scholarship  in  them  is  not  poorer  than,  but  even  superior  to,  that  in  the  schools 
of  purely  academic  aims. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Warner,  being  called  upon  to  close  the  discussion,  spoke  in  part 
as  follows  :  In  opening  the  discussion  Mr.  Richards  took  issue  on  the  matter  of  a  defini- 
tion of  trade  teaching  or  training.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  to  the  point.  There  can 
be  little,  if  any,  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  essential  and  what  is  nonessential  in 
the  training  for  a  particular  trade,  so  far  as  that  trade  alone  is  concerned.     If  we  were 
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content  to  advocate  teaching  trades  merely,  giving  only  that  training  which  is  essential 
to  the  particular  trade  taught  and  setting  aside  everything  else,  we  should,  indeed,  aim  at 
cultivating  special  skill  rather  than  general  knowledge  and  training.  We  should  ofifer  to 
the  pupil  instruction  which  would  enable  him  to  earn  a  living,  which  is  no  mean  advan- 
tage, but  we  should  withhold  from  him  the  broader  education  of  the  ideal  school.  This  is 
the  function  of  the  genuine  trade  school,  which  may  come  in  due  time  and  find  its  proper 
place  among  American  schools,  meeting  industrial  needs  here  as  similar  schools  abroad 
meet  the  needs  of  the  communities  which  maintain  them.  But  is  that  the  real  question 
under  consideration  ?  In  discussing  the  relation  of  manual  training  to  industrial  educa- 
tion and  the  function  of  the  technical  high  school  in  connection  with  preparation  for  the 
trades,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  the  question  of  exclusive  trade 
training,  its  nature,  and  the  proper  time  and  place  for  it.  Manual  training  has  already 
established  itself  as  a  broad  principle  in  education  and  has  brought  all  grades  of  school 
work  under  its  influence.  We  have  schools  already  established  in  which  education  along 
mechanical  lines  is  emphasized  to  a  certain  extent.  But  their  chief  aim  is  a  broad  one, 
as  it  should  be.  They  certainly  have  not  the  characteristics  of  trade  schools.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Richards  that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  convert  them  into  mere  trade  schools. 
But  is  it  not  consistent  and  tboroly  practicable  for  technical  high  schools  to  offer  a  train- 
ing which  shall  amount  to  a  real  preparation  for  a  certain  limited  number  of  trades,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  broader  educational  aims  of  such  schools  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  question  which  is  before  us  for  discussion,  and  that  there  is  a  very  practical  answer  to 
the  question. 

There  is  no  time  to  review  and  explain  the  plan  suggested  for  increasing  the  technical 
product  of  the  schools  referred  to.  But  Dr.  Woodward's  criticism  has  led  me  to  see  that 
I  failed  to  make  my  meaning  clear  on  one  or  two  points.  In  regard  to  increasing  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  mechanical  practice,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  plan,  there 
is  really  no  inconsistency  if  the  extra  time  is  voluntarily  taken  by  the  students  after  the 
regular  school  hours.  Those  who  are  especially  interested  in  this  kind  of  work  are  always 
ready  to  double  or  treble,  in  this  way,  the  ordinary  allowance  of  time  for  the  shops.  By 
this  means  an  immense  gain  for  the  technical  side  of  the  work  may  be  secured  without 
damage  to  the  academic  studies.  This,  of  course,  involves  an  elective  system,  and  should 
apply  only  to  those  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year,  elect  the  special  lines  of 
shop-work  which  the  school  is  able  to  offer.  Probably  not  more  than  half  of  the  students 
of  a  technical  high  school  would  choose  to  specialize  in  shop  subjects ;  but  why  should 
half  the  school,  or  even  a  smaller  fraction,  be  denied  this  advantage,  if  they  really  want 
it  and  are  willing  to  increase  their  school  hours  in  order  to  secure  it  ? 

I  will  refer  to  only  one  more  point.  Teaching  the  value  of  time  I  still  think  is  of 
great  importance  and  entirely  consistent  with  the  thoro  technical  training  which  I  am 
advocating ;  indeed,  it  is  an  essential  element  of  this  training.  I  believe  that  economy  of 
time  and  material  can  be  successfully  taught  when  we  undertake  mechanical  training 
beyond  the  elementary  stage  usually  found  in  manual-training  schools.  Of  course,  it 
counts  for  but  little  when  there  is  no  specializing  in  shop  practice.  But  even  here  there 
may  be  an  unconscious  recognition  of  the  principle  which  may  bear  fruit  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  chance. 

On  the  whole,  I  see  no  inconsistency  in  an  extension  of  our  manual-training  courses 
with  a  view  to  training  for  the  trades.  When  we  come  to  understand  more  thoroly  what 
kind  of  industrial  education  is  needed  in  this  country,  we  shall  find  a  way  to  give  it  the 
important  place  that  it  ought  to  have  in  our  public-school  system.  In  accomplishing  this 
I  believe  we  shall  find  our  manual-training  and  technical  high  schools  of  great  service. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S   MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  io,  1901 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Art  Education  with  the  Department  of  Manual 
Training  was  held  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii 

The  department  met  at  3  p.  M.  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  the  president, 
Miss  Bonnie  E.  Snow,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  vocal  solo  —  "  Break  !  Break  !  Break  ! "  Thayer — 
by  Miss  Jennie  M.  Stoddard. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Fred  J.  Orr,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  being  absent,  the  president  appointed 
Miss  Mary  A.  Woodmansee,  of  Dayton,  O.,  secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  following  committees  were  then  announced : 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Mrs.  Franc  R.  Elliott,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Miss  Roda  Selleck,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Ware,  Dallas,  Tex. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

Miss  Myra  Jones,  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Moore,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Augustus  S.  Downing,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Bonnie  £.  Snow,  supervisor  of  drawing,  public  schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
president  of  the  department,  gave  a  brief  address. 

Frederick  W.  Cobum,  secretary  of  Art  Students*  League  of  New  York  city,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Economic  Value  of  Art  Education.*' 

Miss  Harriette  Rice,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  public  schools.  Providence,  R.  I.,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  '*  Rhythm  as  an  Art  Principle,"  accompanying  the  reading  of  this 
paper  by  illustrations  and  rapid  sketches  on  blackboard. 

The  next  paper,  on  *'  The  Study  of  Fine  Art  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities ; 
Its  Relation  to  the  Study  in  Public  Schools,"  was  by  Frank  Foster  Frederick,  professor 
of  art  and  design,  State  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign. 

An  informal  discussion  of  the  various  papers  followed. 

Langdoh  S.  Thompson,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  then  called  upon  for  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study.  The  report  not  being  ready,  the  committee  was 
granted  another  year  in  which  to  complete  it. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows  : 

RESOLUTIONS 

Id  keeping  with  the  trend  of  thought  so  generally  expressed  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Manual  Training 
aad  Aft  Departmeats  yesterday,  and  in  the  expressions  of  today,  be  it 

Rtt^lvtdt  That,  fcn-  economic  and  social  reasons  in  this  country,  the  efforts  of  manual  •training  teachers 
and  ait  sqpenrisots  be  directed  toward  bringing  about  more  artistic  handwork  when  taught  In  public  schools. 
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Rtsolvtd^  That  appreciation  be  expressed  to  Miss  Myra  Jones,  supervisor  of  drawing,  and  to  Mr.  J.  H. 

Trybom,  for  the  pleasure  given  in  the  reception  of  yesterday  afternoon;  to  the  president,  Miss  Snow,  for 

the  happy  manner  in  which  she  has  presided,  and  for  the  interest  created  in  the  collection  of  artistic  handwork 

exhibited  from  the  Minneapolis  schools ;  to  Mr.  James  E.  Scripps,  for  the  generous  tender  of  his  home  and  art 

collection  for  our  pleasure  and  benefit ;  to  Mr.  Cobum,  Miss  Rice,  and  Mr.  Frederick,  for  their  helpful  and 

suggestive  papers;  to  the  trustees  of  thii  beautiful  building,  for  its  use;  to  the  musicians,  Mr.  Jarvis  and  Miss 

Stoddard,  for  their  entertainment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Franc  R.  Elliott, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

Chairman, 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  named  for  officers  : 

For  Prtsident —  Miss  Harriette  Rice,  Providence,  R.  I. 

For  Vice-President— ^\9A  Roda  Selleck,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

For  Secretary  —  Miss  Emily  H.  Miles,  Denver,  Colo. 

Myra  Jonbs,  Chairman, 

Miss  Rice,  giving  good  reasons,  declined  the  honor  tendered  her.     A  resolution  to 

amend  the  committee's  report  was  then  offered,  and  Miss  Myra  Jones,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 

was  nominated.     I'he  nominees  were  then  ejected  as  officers  of  the  department  for  the 

ensuing  year. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Mary  A.  Woodmansee, 

Acting  Secretary, 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

MISS   BONNIE    E.    SNOW,   SUPERVISOR    OF   DRAWING,   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS, 

MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN. 

The  annual  recurrence  of  these  sessions  presents  opportunity  for 
review  and  prophecy.  The  educational  situation,  always  interesting, 
seems  to  grow  yearly  in  significance  and  scope.  As  we  journey,  like  the 
hunter  after  truth,  that  vast  white  bird,  with  silver  wings  outstretched, 
sailing  in  the  everlasting  blue,  over  our  mountains  of  reality,  we  are 
finding  higher  levels,  and  hence  wider  horizons,  when  we  pause  to  look 
about  us  on  occasions  like  these.  Never  before  has  the  education  of  the 
races  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of  philosophers,  philan- 
thropists, prophets,  and  seers.  We  have  our  Carnegies  and  Rockefellers ; 
our  magnificent  universities,  libraries,  museums,  and  galleries.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  better  enjoyment  of  life  are  constantly  increasing.  The 
individual  man  and  his  needs  in  the  social  activities  of  today  are  coming 
to  form  the  basis  of  courses  of  study  in  schools  and  colleges,  rather  than 
the  idea  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowing.  To  make  a  man  socially 
efficient,  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense,  seems  to  be  the  truer  educational 
development.  The  capacity  to  enjoy  life  is  a  true  test  of  real  develop- 
ment.    Nowhere  are  these  ideas  manifested  more  strikingly  than  along 
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those  lines  of  thought  for  which  this  department  stands.  The  exhibi- 
tions of  the  past  year  show  a  marked  tendency  toward  applied  art,  rather 
than  the  continuation  of  the  more  abstract  or  more  purely  aesthetic 
results  formerly  shown.  I  should  not  like  to  be  classed  as  one  who 
favors  this  practical  tendency  to  the  exclusion  of  exercises  given  purely 
for  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  idea ;  that  which  is  ideal  must  always 
dominate ;  but  I  welcome  any  indication  of  more  refinement  and  beauty 
in  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  In  our  schools  we  are 
thinking  more  of  the  effect  upon  children  of  our  teaching  of  art.  Does 
it  affect  them  in  their  habits  of  life,  in  their  homes,  in  their  dress,  in  the 
occupation  of  their  hours  outside  of  school,  in  the  work  of  their  hands, 
in  what  may  be  called  the  attitude  of  their  souls  ?  Arts  and  crafts 
societies  are  more  or  less  active  in  all  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  and 
in  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  We  hear  of  craftsmen's  guilds,  of  the 
revival  of  weaving  and  of  all  kinds  of  handicraft,  in  circles  not  confined 
to  schools  or  trades. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Art  and  Manual  Training  Departments  of 
this  National  Educational  Association,  held  in  this  room  yesterday  after- 
noon, is  itself  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  interest  displayed  of  late  on  the 
part  of  professional  artists  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  public  schools  to 
cultivate  on  the  part  of  the  people  a  better  appreciation  of  beauty  in  its 
various  manifestations  is  most  hopeful.  They  no  longer  look  upon  us  with 
contempt  or  indifference,  these  artists ;  they  realize  instead  something  of 
the  greatness  of  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  have  learned  much 
from  them,  our  friends,  these  critics  !  "  Have  you  learned  lessons  only 
of  those  who  admired  you,  and  were  tender  with  you,  and  stood  aside  for 
you  ?  Have  you  not  learned  the  great  lessons  from  those  who  rejected  you, 
and  braced  themselves  against  you,  or  who  treated  you  with  contempt,  or 
disputed  the  passage  with  you  ?"  But  now  they  visit  us  with  sympathy 
and  co-operation,  manifesting  their  desire  to  further  our  common  cause 
by  saying :  "  Come,  let  us  reason  together  ;  for  we,  too,  would  be  iden- 
tified with  the  great  movement  to  bring  art  to  the  people."  We  are  all 
realizing  more  fully  than  ever  before  that  art  and  the  love  of  beauty  are 
not  things  separate  and  apart  from  life ;  that  art  liveth  not  to  itself 
alone ;  that  art  is  not  for  a  chosen  few,  but  for  all.  So  that  the  watch- 
word for  the  new  century  may  be,  not  art  for  art's  sake,  but  art  for 
humanity! 

THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  ART  EDUCATION 

FREDERICK    W.    COBURN,    SECRETARY    OF    ART  STUDENTS*   LEAGUE   OF  NEW 
YORK,    AND   MEMBER    OF  EDITORIAL  STAFF  OF    THE    "SCHOOL   JOURNAL" 

Developments  in  art  are  succeeding  each  other  with  rapidity.  Bounds 
that  were  once  set  have  been,  in  large  measure,  removed.    As  the  national 
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life  is  modified  by  impulses  from  within  and  influences  from  without, 
changing  ideals  of  taste  and  fitness  inevitably  express  themselves  in  the 
deeds  of  the  artist's  hand.  The  course  of  artistic  theory  and  practice  in 
the  United  States  is  perceptibly  following  the  trend  of  popular  interest. 
The  aspiration  of  the  American  people  is  for  commercial  supremacy,  and 
thru  the  inductive  power  of  the  thinking  and  the  saying  of  other  men  the 
artist's  thought  is  perforce  shunted  into  consideration  of  the  economic 
side  of  his  work.  The  most  notable  characteristic  of  American  art  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  is  the  freshly  acquired  conviction  among  pro- 
fessional artists  that  it  is  high  time  to  demonstrate  to  the  nation  the 
practical  value  of  art.  So  familiar  has  this  thought  become  ;  so  numer- 
ous are  the  decorative  and  industrial  enterprises  with  which  artists  have 
been  identifying  themselves  in  the  last  few  years;  so  popular  are  the 
movements  for  arts  and  crafts  ;  for  the  house  beautiful  and  the  beautified 
street ;  for  the  preservation  of  natural  loveliness  and  the  demolition  of 
acquired  uglinesses — so  many  of  these  good  things  are  there  that  no 
special  pleading,  no  marshaling  of  statistics,  is  needed  to  prove  to  those 
who  are  at  all  in  touch  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age  that  art 
and  art  education  are  subjects  for  commercial,  and  even  financial,  valua- 
tion. To  present  in  detail  the  familiar  facts  regarding  the  dependence 
of  industries  upon  art  would  be,  in  this  place,  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Teachers  and  supervisors  of  art  have  not  come  to  Detroit  to  be  told  that 
art  is  contributory  to  national  wealth. 

But  how  about  Lewis  Babcock  ? 

Jn  front  of  his  house —  his  "home"  the  Benham  Sentinel ^oxxld,  pre- 
fer to  call  it  —  stands  that  cast-iron  deer  which  Babcock  regards  as  "a 
kind  of  ornamental  thing.''  What  does  Babcock  know  of  art  and  its  eco- 
nomic value  ? 

Yet  the  education  of  Babcock  and  his  kind  is  one  of  the  many  tasks 
imposing  itself  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  single-handed  supervisor 
at  Benham.  The  man  has  got  to  be  taught  better.  It  is  a  cardinal  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  a  movement  can  be  effectively  promoted  thru 
children  alone.  An  educational  campaign  to  be  most  successful  must  be 
waged  all  along  the  line.  We  shall  have  gained  a  great  point  at  Benham 
when  we  have  got^ Lewis  Babcock  to  drive  the  cast-iron  deer  from  his 
doorway.     How  are  we  going  to  do  it  ? 

The  importance  of  argument  in  the  modern  business  world  must  have 
impressed  itself  upon  every  observer.  Logic,  once  the  poor  sizar  of  the 
schools  and  the  humble  attendant  of  the  clergyman  or  lawyer,  has  become 
the  faithful  partner  of  the  man  of  affairs.  Every  proposition  in  a  business 
deal  is  adjusted  by  display  of  arguments.  Back  and  forth  fly  words 
winged  with  conviction.  On  the  one  side  is  the  man  with  the  money;  on 
the  other,  the  man  who  wants  the  use  of  the  money.  Valid  argument  is 
the  only  tool  that  will  force  the  safe.     The  promoter  must  be  able  to  show 
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how  a  dollar  spent  will  mean  a  dollar  earned.      He  is  the  attacking  party; 
the  defense  has  to  be  battered  down  by  the  ram  of  argument.  ' 

There  is  suggestion  for  the  art  supervisor  in  this  practice  of  the  busi- 
ness office.  Of  this  business  is  it  not  a  part  to  be  able  to  argue  as  well  as 
to  teach  ?  Good  ideas  must  be  presented  with  insistence  and  iteration. 
The  often  agitated  truths  regarding  the  impact  of  art  upon  life  need  to 
be  stated  and  restated  in  Benham  with  every  scruple  of  weight  we  can  lend 
to  them.  The  creed  must  not  disappear  in  the  deed.  Surely  there  is  a 
basis  of  belief  upon  which  the  faith  of  each  of  us  can  be  daily  confirmed. 

A  practical  question  is :  How  are  we  to  get  the  clearness  and  vigor  of 
statement  demanded  by  the  situation  in  Benham  ?  How  avoid  the  stereo- 
typed general  phrases  that  for  years  have  come  from  our  lips  until  they 
are  as  formal  as  a  bit  of  litany? 

Broad  answer  to  such  simple  questions  would  take  us  far  afield.  To 
each  man  is  vouchsafed  his  own  habit  of  thought  and  speech.  It  is  often 
well,  however,  when  we  undertake  to  preach  the  value  of  art  education,  to 
narrow  our  discussion  down  to  its  value  to  a  single  individual. 

Just  what,  after  six  years  in  the  grammar  school  and  four  years  in  the 
high  school,  will  a  school  child  actually  carry  away  ?  Will  he  have 
gained  an  appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  abiding  and  free  from 
affectation  ?  Will  he  have  learned  almost  instinctively  to  apply  the  cardi- 
nal principles  of  design  to  whatever  he  has  to  do  ?  Will  he  in  wage- 
earning  capacity  and  in  other  respects  be  a  more  valuable  member  of 
society  than  he  would  have  been  without  his  training  in  art  alone  ? 

Such  questions  as  these  have  to  be  put  and  answered  specifically  with 
reference  to  actual  accomplishments.  Not  only  what  is  aimed  at,  but 
what  is  really  done,  has  to  be  brought  before  the  community  in  every 
way  possible.  The  scope  and  details  of  the  progam  have  to  be  made 
known  in  various  ways  to  all  that  are  willing  to  listen. 

Into  matters  of  detail,  however,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  go  in  this 
paper.  Yet  one  tendency  of  today  is  of  such  far-reaching  importance, 
so  deserving  to  be  explained  and  expounded  by  every  art  teacher,  that  a 
few  words  of  emphasis  in  this  place  may  well  be  allowed. 

We  got  into  the  habit  some  years  ago  of  speaking  of  art  and  manual 
training  as  if  they  were  distinct  and  naturally  separate  branches  of  instrtic- 
tion.  Even  today,  closely  leagued  as  is  this  department  in  many  ways 
with  the  department  of  manual  training,  there  are  doubtless  some  among 
us  who  would  prefer  to  speak  of  the  manual  supervisors  as  with  us  rather 
than  of  us. 

Yet  here  is  a  question  which  may  well  be  put.  Is  not  the  best  thought 
of  today  away  from  differentiation  of  functions  in  elementary  instruction 
in  the  manual  arts  ?  Are  we  not  convinced  that  art  education  and  manual 
training  spring  from  the  same  parent  stem ;  that  with  young  children  no 
difference  should  be  made  between  the  two  ?     We  see  manual-training 
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teachers  breaking  away  from  the  dry  and  formal  manner  they  once  culti- 
vated and  cherished.  We  find  art  teachers  who  are  paying  more  and 
more  attention  to  questions  of  constructive  utility.  Have  we  not  reached 
the  point  where  we  may  insist  that  the  two  branches  are  properly  one,  to 
be  conjoined  in  the  lower  grades,  to  be  differentiated  in  the  upper 
grades — perhaps  in  the  seventh  and  eighth — and  in  the  high  school  ? 
Admitting  and  asserting  this  oneness,  we  have  immeasurably  strengthened 
our  case  for  a  general  recognition  of  the  economic  value  of  our  work. 
With  better  front  we  can  exact  from  school  boards  and  from  the  public 
the  support  that  is  due  to  one  of  the  most  vital  movements  in  modern 
education.  Most  of  us  have  been  thinking  along  this  line.  We  want 
only  to  carry  our  thought  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

To  unite  all  the  manual  arts,  the  handicrafts,  by  a  common  aim,  a 
common  policy,  is  the  task  that  lies  before  us,  half-done  and  advancing 
to  completion.  The  barriers  erected  by  the  theories  of  classification ists 
are  being  rapidly  burned  away  in  the  white  heat  of  practical  experience. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  pupil  cannot  profitably 
undertake  to  do  things  artistically  in  the  art  class  and  inartistically  in  the 
shop ;  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  the  useful  and 
the  ornamental,  between  the  free  and  the  mechanical.  Art  may  enter 
into  the  working  drawing  of  a  locomobile  and  be  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  academy  picture.  Not  subject  but  motive  determines  artistic 
quality.  The  unthinking  machine  may  be  constrained  to  evolve  beauty 
at  the  behest  of  man,  the  thinker. 

We  need,  too,  to  remember  that  the  phrase  "  manual  training,  manual 
art,"  is  one  to  conjure  with.  Many  people  to  whom  painting  and  sketch- 
ing signify  merely  a  nice  accomplishment  for  squirrel-headed  young 
ladies  are  willing  to  concede  something  to  industrial  drawing.  From  this 
side  is  the  approach  to  their  interest  and  understanding.  Thence,  if 
from  anywhere,  must  come  the  argument  which  shall  convince  them  of 
the  identical  origin  of  all  art  processes  in  the  central  ganglion  of  aesthetic 
law.  Divisions  and  subdivisions  let  us  have  where  they  are  an  aid  to  our 
own  clear  thinking,  but  let  us  not  be  bound  by  them.  May  not  the  art 
teacher  insist  that  all  manual  work  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  uni- 
versity be  regarded  as  an  art  work  subject  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
space-relationships  ?  The  ultimate  aim  of  it  all  —  paper- cutting,  drawing, 
modeling,  painting,  shop-work,  perspective,  and  the  rest  —  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  training  of  the  imagination  along  lines  of  good  taste.  And  people 
are  beginning  to  recognize  everywhere  that  imagination  is  one  of  the 
modern  man's  most  valuable  assets.  The  power  to  foresee  the  steps  by 
which  an  object  desired  shall  be  reached,  to  discern  the  imago  before  the 
thing's  self  has  put  on  corporeal  form,  is  one  of  the  firm  conditions  of 
notable  success,  equally  essential  to  the  artist  and  to  the  manufacturer, 
to  the  literary  man  and  to  the  promoter  of  great  enterprises. 
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Statistical  arguments  regarding  the  importance  of  art  to  industry 
should  be  part  of  our  panoply.  We  need  not  fear  that  such  argument 
has  grown  trite.  There  are  whole  sections  of  this  country  where  it  is 
only  just  beginning  to  be  heard,  whole  classes  of  our  population  to 
which  the  thought  is  new.  Art  is  the  very  life  of  our  industries.  We 
have  lately  seen  great  manufacturing  concerns  of  New  England,  when 
their  business  was  threatened  by  competition  of  states  where  labor  is 
cheap  and  raw  materials  easily  accessible,  bend  all  their  energies  to 
enhancing  the  value  of  their  product  thru  rendering  it  more  delicate  and 
beautiful.  Their  success  in  thus  utilizing  the  s]cill  and  feeling  of  the 
artist  is  saving  for  them  their  share  of  the  home  market,  and  bettering 
their  chances  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Textiles,  shoes,  and  furniture 
—  what  is  true  of  them  is  ultimately  true  of  all  our  industries.  All  signs 
tend  to  show  that  civilization  is  getting  tired  of  its  own  ugliness.  The  class 
of  people  is  growing  larger  that  believes  in  the  cheapness  of  good  things. 

In  the  education  of  adults  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  work, 
there  are  two  classes  of  men  that  we  ought  especially  to  cherish  for  the 
aid  and  comfort  they  can  give  us.  These  are  the  business-men  and  the 
professional  artists.  In  all  ages  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  well-to-do 
men  to  be  the  patrons  of  art.  Only  in  this  age  and  in  this  country  has 
the  privilege  been  deputed  away.  American  money-makers,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  delegate  the  patronage  of  fine  arts  to  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Differentiation  of  employments  has  gone  to  the  limit.  The 
man  buys  stocks  in  the  market  with  the  help  of  his  broker,  in  order  that 
from  his  winnings  his  wife  may  buy  colonial  furniture  with  the  aid  of  the 
antique  man.  Each  takes  pride  in  knowing  nothing  of  the  other's  busi- 
ness. An  agreeable  arrangement,  we  might  say  for  the  sake  of  gallantry, 
but  as  a  fact  it  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  art  and  art  education.  It  is 
throwing  upon  women  the  whole  responsibility  of  appreciating  and  sym- 
pathizing with  the  efforts  of  the  artist.  How  well  they  respond  is  evident 
from  their  attendance  at  exhibitions  and  from  the  attention  given  to  art 
subjects  in  the  programs  of  women's  clubs.  Yet  the  need  of  man's 
presence  is  felt.  There  has  been  a  certain  emasculation  of  art.  It  is 
important  that  the  business-man  be  convinced  both  that  art  is  something 
more  serious  than  an  agreeable  but  expensive  foible  of  his  wife's,  and  that 
the  instruction  in  public  schools  is  something  more  than  a  necessary 
concession  to  the  spirit  that  animates  the  women's  clubs.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  it  is  up  to  us  to  show  him  that  art  education  is  a  paying 
proposition.  Our  argument,  tho  it  is  winged  to  rise  at  its  height  to  a 
consideration  of  the  glories  of  Florence  and  Athens  in  the  great  days  of 
old,  will  have  always  to  take  its  flight  from  Spotless  Town. 

A  great  artist,  Mr.  George  De  Forest  Brush,  has  said: 

Where  a  person  has  the  general  desire  of  studying  art,  but  does  not  know  exactly 
what  he  is  going  to  do,  he  will  wisely  in  most  cases  spend  a  little  time  in  an  art  school, 
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just  to  make  up  his  mind.  As  for  the  education  of  young  children  in  the  public  schools, 
I  have  often  questioned  if  the  effort  is  not  altogether  vain.  From  my  own  experience  in 
teaching  children  I  derived  the  impression  that  the  task  demands  of  the  trained  artist 
almost  superhuman  powers.  And  of  this  I  am  sure :  I  would  rather  receive  into  my 
classes  in  the  art  school  a  pupil  who  has  never  drawn  a  line  than  one  who  has  learned  fo 
do  the  kind  of  thing  I  have  seen  at  school  exhibitions. 

When  leading  artists  thus  express  themselves,  the  need  of  cogent 
argument  is  apparent  in  bringing  them  to  a  true  understanding  of  what 
is  being  aimed  at,  what  done,  in  the  schools.  They  stand  aloof.  Yet 
may  we  not  fairly  maintain  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  serious 
artist  ought  to  consider  himself  called  upon  to  help  in  the  movement  for 
popular  art  education,  not  to  stand  off,  contemptuous  of  the  efforts  of 
others  ?  Many  whose  names  will  readily  occur  to  all  of  us  have  pressed 
forward  to  give  of  their  time  and  thought  to  this  work ;  but  many  more 
are  ignorant,  not  only  of  its  aims  and  accomplishments,  but  even  of  its 
existence.  If  they  have  heard  anything  of  the  art  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  they  have  heard  simply  that  it  is  something  far  removed 
from  art.  Many  an  artist,  narrow  in  his  range  of  interests,  will  wonder 
what  it  is  all  about,  what  the  use  is  of  teaching  drawing  to  every  mother's 
son.  Is  not  this  a  profession  that  is  always  overcrowded  with  men  who 
cannot  earn  their  living?     Why  put  ideas  into  children's  heads? 

Against  so  parochial  a  view  we  must  needs  set  two  strong  demurrers. 
The  aim  in  public-school  work  is  not,  as  we  so  often  say,  to  teach  those 
merely  who  will  become  artists  or  artisans,  but  that  much  larger  class 
that  will  thru  life  passively  appreciate  the  active  efforts  of  other  men  to 
produce  noble  art. 

And  this,  too,  must  be  contended  that,  where  talent  is  discerned  in  a 
school  child,  and  he  is  sent  to  the  art  school  to  become  painter  or 
sculptor  or  illustrator  or  designer,  his  accession  is  a  gain  to  the  artistic 
fraternity ;  and  that  every  artist  in  the  country  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
the  talent  that  has  been  uncovered.  Each  strong  young  man  or  woman 
who  enters  a  profession  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  its  members.  He 
takes  no  bread  from  the  mouth  of  any  man.  There  is  no  permanent 
wage  fund  to  be  divided  among  artists.  It  is  not  true  that  there  are  too 
many  artists.  You  and  I  know  American  cities  as  large  as  Athens  in  the 
days  of  Phidias  that  cannot  boast  a  single  strong  artist.  Plenty  of  room 
there  is  for  many  artists,  but  for  artists  who  can  help  to  create  a  demand 
for  the  thing  they  produce ;  who  can  demonstrate  practically  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  their  vocation. 

The  artists  ought  to  learn  the  story,  to  all  of  us  familiar,  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  movement,  starting  from  its  inception  under  English 
auspices,  tracing  the  influences  upon  it  of  the  kindergarten  thought^  then 
of  the  nature- study  methods,  and  finally  of  the  conception  of  art  as  an 
affair  of  transpositions  from  the  world  of  flux  and  flow  to  the  world  of 
stable  space  relations.     It  should  be  known  to  them  that  the  leaders  of 
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this  effort  at  general  art  education  are  abreast  of  the  age  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  drawn.  Their  influence 
is  making  for  appreciation  and  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  those  large  truths  of  form  and  pattern  for  which  the  artists  contend, 
many  a  one  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  David  pitted  without  allies 
against  the  most  gigantic  Philistinism  the  world  has  known.  Nothing 
can  more  materially  enhance  the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  the  artist's 
calling  than  the  work  of  education  that  is  going  on  in  the  schools,  and 
the  artist  is  the  especial  beneficiary  of  all  moneys  expended  upon  the 
teaching  of  art.  This  the  artist  ought  to  see,  and  as  he  is  getting  most 
of  all  men  in  the  community,  so  he  may  be  expected  to  give  most. 
Nowhere  has  the  school  work  reached  perfection.  Everywhere  is  there 
room  for  expert  advice.  Let  us  hope  that  the  present  supercilious  atti- 
tude of  many  clever  artists  toward  education  may  be  replaced  by  a  thoro 
belief  in  its  value  and  a  spirit  of  willingness  to  co-operate  in  it  without 
disdain. 

One  more  point  in  closing.  The  value  that  can  be  put  into  the  work 
of  art  education  is  conditioned  by  the  value  to  the  community  of  the 
whole  public-school  system.  As  the  esteem  in  which  education  is  held 
is  enhanced,  so  the  opportunities  of  the  art  teacher  are  increased.  Of 
this  we  may  be  sure  :  if  the  ambitious  plans  of  some  of  the  educational 
leaders  of  today  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  society  around  the 
schoolhouse  as  a  social  center  shall  come  eventually  to  a.chievement,  art 
will  be  the  gainer  in  manifold  ways.  With  the  schoolhouse  as  the  social 
center  of  its  neighborhood,  flocked  to  by  young  people  and  adults  for 
amusement  and  instruction,  the  way  will  lie  open  to  arouse  a  broad 
appreciation  of  art.  The  walls  of  the  school  center  will  be  made  inter- 
esting with  the  best  that  is  available.  Not  only  reproductions  of  the 
great  masterpieces  shall  we  see  there,  but  in  many  an  instance  the  owner 
of  an  original  work  of  art  will  prefer  that  it  hang  upon  schoolhouse  walls 
rather  than  in  the  seclusion  of  a  private  house  or  the  semi-seclusion  of  a 
museum.  Something  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  wealthy  men  of 
Greece  may  be  predicted  —  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  enjoy  exclu- 
sively a  work  of  art  that  was  intended  for  humanity.  This  country,  thtu 
its  boundless  wealth,  has  already  come  into  possession  of  some  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  world,  and  more  are  to  follow.  If  the  school- 
community  plan  is  realized,  most  of  these  will,  thru  force  of  public 
opinion,  be  directly  available  for  the  adornment  of  the  common  schools. 

With  educational  conditions  rendered  favorable ;  no  ill-fed,  ill- 
groomed  children  in  the  schools  ;  no  public  apathy ;  no  sleek  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  schools;  but  rather  a  live  interest,  a  civic  pride,  in 
the  possibilities  of  education  —  under  such  circumstances  the  work  of- art 
instruction  will  more  abundantly  justify  itself  by  its  results  than  it  now 
can  hope  to  do.     Then  it  will  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  fundamentals 
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of  the  whole  round  of  instruction.  Properly  correlated,  upon  no  merely 
ancillary  basis,  with  the  other  work  of  the  schools,  and  including  all  the 
handicrafts,  it  will  be  held  in  highest  esteem  by  educators;  and,  being 
adequately  correlated,  on  the  other  side,  with  the  great  industries  outside 
the  school,  it  will  have  the  respect  and  constant  solicitude  of  the  leaders 
of  the  state. 

In  that  day  no  one  will  be  found  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  fad." 


RHYTHM  AS  AN  ART  PRINCIPLE 

MISS    HARRIETTE    RICE,    DIRECTOR    OF   DRAWING    IN   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS, 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 

In  claiming  for  the  domain  of  visual  art  a  principle  which  has  hith- 
erto been  reckoned  to  belong  chiefly  to  music  and  poetry,  it  may  be  well 
to  defend  the  claim  with  its  definition  as  given  in  the  Century  Dictionary^ 
or  with  as  much  of  that  definition  as  may  be  compassed  within  reasonable 
limits  of  time  and  space. 

Rhythm  is  defined  as  "  flow,  and,  by  development  from  this  sense, 
uniform  movement,  perceptible  as  such,  and  accordingly  divisible  into 
measures." 

Flow,  uniform  or  measured  movement,  the  movement  that  is  percep- 
tible to  the  ear  in  the  regular  repetition  of  sounds,  is  recognized  by  the 
eye  in  a  regular  repetition  of  shapes  and  forms,  whether  in  simple  spots, 
more  complicated  flgures,  or  the  stately  architectural  elements  which  we 
find  in  the  beautiful  temples  of  the  Greeks. 

Just  as  the  primitive  music  shows  a  greater  development  of  rhythm 
than  of  melody,  so  primitive  ornament  shows  a  great  sense  of  the 
rhythm  which  comes  thru  regular  repetition,  tho  it  often  lacks  refinement 
and  beauty  of  line. 

The  very  limitations  of  primitive  handicrafts  aided  the  development 
of  simple  but  rhythmic  ornament  which  we  may  trace  out  for  ourselves  in 
weaving,  basket-making,  bead-work,  and  some  of  the  finer  needlework 
like  the  Mexican  drawn  linen,  or  the  cross-stitch  embroidery  that  is  done 
by  the  Russian  peasants. 

Children  have  a  natural  fondness  for  rhythm.  The  drum  is  a  favorite 
musical  instrument  with  them.  They  like  the  repetition  of  sounds  in  the 
simple  nursery  rhymes  like  "  Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  and  they  love  to 
repeat  these  in  a  ''  sing-song  "  fashion,  because  in  that  way  the  rhythm  is 
more  marked,  and  they  often  sing  their  spelling  lessons^  to  satisfy  their 
love  of  rhythm,  tho  it  may  lack  rhyme  and  reason.  In  the  motion  songs 
of  the  kindergarten  the  rhythm  is  emphasized  by  movement.  Many 
children  show  an  instinctive  sense  of  rhythm  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
material  which  is  given  them  for  occupation  work  at  their  desks,  and  it  is 
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almost  always  apparent  in  their  creative  work  with  brush  or  pencil. 
Flowers  growing  in  a  row  like  a  border  or  frieze  are  favorite  arrange- 
ments with  them,  and  their  illustrative  drawings  of  circus  day  parades 
show  a  spirit  and  movement  like  that  which  we  see  in  that  grand  proces- 
sion of  the  Parthenon  frieze. 

When  movement  is  divided  into  more  varied  measures,  there  is  an 
added  element  of  beauty  like  that  which  makes  dancing  a  more  beautiful 
and  pleasing  movement  than  walking.  So  the  regular  gradations  and 
variations  of  the  size  and  shape  of  figures  used  in  a  design  give  added 
pleasure  to  the  eye  in  its  forward  movement.  If  we  analyze  one  of  these 
more  varied  elements,  we  shall  see  that  each  has  a  rhythm  of  its  own  in 
its  progress  from  small  to  large  or  from  large  to  small. 

Nature  as  well  as  art  abounds  in  such  examples  of  rhythm.  The 
gradual  diminution  in  size  of  a  vine  or  a  branch  of  leaves  is  rhythmic. 
Our  knowledge  of  perspective,  which  teaches  us  to  look  for  apparent 
variation  in  size  caused  by  varying  distances,  should  teach  us  also  to  see  a 
beautiful  rhythm  of  size  in  a  flight  of  birds  across  the  sky,  a  fishing  fleet 
in  the  bay,  skaters  on  a  pond,  or  even  in  a  row  of  telegraph  poles  or  railroad 
sleepers. 

The  uninterrupted  rhythm  or  flow  of  curves  is  exemplified  in  the 
famous  "  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty."  Curves  which  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves may  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  no  uniformity  of  movement.  It  is 
only  when  we  place  them  so  that  one  emphasizes  another,  or  continues  it, 
that  we  produce  rhythm,  and  apparently  inharmonious  elements  may  be 
rhythmically  arranged. 

Our  landscape  gardeners  are  giving  us  rhythm  in  the  winding  roads  of 
our  parks,  and  even  in  the  curves  of 'a  railroad  track  we  may  find  it.  The 
smoke  and  steam  rolling  up  from  thousands  of  factory  chimneys  show 
rhythmic  lines  melting  into  each  other  as  softly  and  as  beautifully  as 
do  the  clouds  which  cap  the  mountain  peaks,  or  the  gently  waving 
fields  of  wheat  on  the  western  prairies.  We  find  it  in  the  branching  of 
leaves  and  the  setting  of  flowers  as  well  as  in  every  line  of  the  body  of 
man,  bird,  or  beast.  The  most  precious  examples  of  the  beauty  of  line 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greeks  are  shown  in  their 
sculpture  and  ornament.  Our  painters  of  today  are  striving  for  that 
rhythmic  line  which  is  the  great  beauty  of  the  work  of  the  old  masters. 
The  rhythm  of  line  in  design  has  been  brought  out  more  beautifully  in 
Vart  nouveauy^o  called,  than  in  any  other  recent  phase  of  decorative 
design. 

Rhythm  depends  not  alone  upon  line  and  form,  but  upon  tone  and 
color  as  well.  Gradation  in  size  gives  rhythm,  and  so  also  does  grada- 
tion of  tones  and  values.  Considering  values  at  first,  independent  of 
color,  merely  as  light  and  dark,  white  would  be  the  lightest  and  black  the 
darkest.     Midway  between  these  two  would  be  a  gray  in  which  white  and 
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black  are  equally  balanced.  There  is  a  certain  relationship  between  these 
three,  but  the  advance  from  one  to  the  other  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  abrupt. 
If  we  introduce  intermediate  tones  of  gray,  so  that  the  progression  is 
more  gradual,  the  rhythm  is  more  pleasing  and  the  eye  follows  easily  the 
flow  or  movement  from  light  to  dark  and  from  dark  to  light.  The  gra- 
dation of  tone  which  runs  from  the  heart  of  a  rose  to  its  outer  petals  is  a 
beautiful  rhythm  of  values.  The  softening  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
distant  objects  in  the  landscape  makes  for  us  continuar rhythms,  and  so 
does  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  shining  surface  of  silk  or  satin. 
The  artist  must'continually  study  value  as  the  effect  of  light  and  atmos- 
phere, and  his  work  is  most  pleasing  when  the  values  are  most  rhythmic. 

The  complete  spectrum  shows  a  most  beautiful  rhythmic  flow  of  color. 
Any  two  unrelated  colors,  such  as  red  and  blue,  may  be  brought  into 
harmony  by  completing  the  movement  from  one  to  the  other  so  as  to  give 
a  rhythm  of  color.  We  need  some  of  the  intermediate  steps  or  hues, 
which  in  this  case  would  be  the  varying  tones  of  purple  and  violet  that  we 
get  in  passing  from  red  to  blue.  If  we  wish,  we  may  produce  the  rhythm 
by  moving  from  either  one  of  these  colors,  away  from  the  other  instead  of 
toward  it,  so  carrying  our  blue  into  green,  and  leaving  the  red  to  contrast 
with  it,  or  carrying  the  red  back  to  orange,  leaving  the  blue  for  contrast. 

Balance  of  color  both  as  to  quality  and  value  must  be  a  great  factor  in 
any  color  harmony,  but  of  this  nothing  can  be  adequately  said  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper. 

In  emphasizing  the  universality  of  rhythm  as  one  great  principle  of 
art,  there  has  been  no  thought  of  disregarding  others  equally  important. 

Art  is  not  an  accident.  It  has  its  basic  principles,  and  tho  a  knowledge 
of  these  will  not  make  one  a  painter  of  pictures  any  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  rhetoric  will  make  him  a  writer  of  books,  neither  the  painter  nor  the 
writer  could  do  worthy  work  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  art. 

And,  as  one  better  enjoys  fine  literature  for  his  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  good  writing,  so  he  will  better  appreciate  and  enjoy  nature  and 
art  because  of  his  understanding  of  what  beauty  is  and  how  it  may  be 
consistently  expressed. 

There  could  be  no  adequate  literary  culture  which  laid  its  whole 
emphasis  upon  the  original  expression  of  ideas  with  no  regard  to  the  form 
of  expression.  There  can  be  no  adequate  art  instruction  which  is  con- 
cerned wholly  with  free  and  spontaneous  self-expression,  regardless  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  beauty  and  consistency  and  harmony  in  the 
form  of  expression. 

We  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  making  our  drawing  a  mere 
record  of  facts  and  experiences,  and  have  reached  the  point  of  using  it  as 
a  means  of  teaching  art  principles  and  their  application  to  all  the  creative 
work  that  is  done  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  knowledge  of  art  that  we 
covet  for  the  children  of  the  people,  and  our  school  instruction  must 
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henceforth  give  more  prominence  to  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  art,  that  each  may  discover  for  himself  new  and  varied  manifesta- 
tions of  their  everlasting  truth  and  beauty. 


THE  STUDY  OF  FINE  ART  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES;  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  STUDY  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS' 

FRANK    FOREST    FREDERICK,    PROFESSOR    OF    ART   AND    DESIGN, 
UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS,  URBANA,    ILL. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  fine  arts  —  this  truly  remark- 
able development  of  art  education  —  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  is 
being  done  in  this  line  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America.  How 
general  is  the  study  of  fine  art,  and  how,  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
supporting  art  departments,  does  the  work  compare  with  that  done  in 
professional  art  schools  ?  Is  this  work  in  art  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  public  schools,  as  it  is  in  other  subjects,  and  what  relation  does  it 
bear  to  the  work  in  the  public  schools  ?  Are  the  universities  leaders  in 
this  movement  ?  Have  they  guided  thought  along  lines  best  suited  to 
American  needs,  and  set  the  standard  in  this  educational  movement  as 
they  have  in  so  many  others  ? 

There  are  in  the  United  States  422  institutions  of  learning  laying 
claim  to  the  title  of  college  or  university.  Of  these  educational  centers 
159  have  200  students  or  less.  Of  the  remaining  263  institutions,  39  have 
an  attendance  of  over  1,000.  It  was  learned  from  a  circular  letter  sent  to 
each  of  these  schools,  in  April  of  last  year,  that  of  these  422  colleges  and 
universities  47  offer  courses  in  fine  art. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  the  idea  of  a  course  in  fine  art  so  varies  in 
different  institutions  that  courses  in  free-hand  drawing,  for  example, 
offered  by  some  as  a  study  leading  to  a  degree,  are  in  many  cases  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  preparatory  study,  and  in  others  not  reported  at  all, 
so  that  these  statistics  cannot  be  considered  as  more  than  very  close 
estimates.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  very  large  registration 
of  new  students  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  would  greatly  increase 
the  number  reported,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  the  proportion  of  students 
studying  fine  art  to  those  not  doing  so  is  changed.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities  offering  courses  in  fine 
art  includes  8  in  addition  to  the  39  having  an  attendance  of  over  one 

'On  account  of  the  length  of  Professor  PVederick's  paper  only  a  part  can  be  published. 
The  omitted  portions  refer  to  the  general  interest  now  taken  in  art  education,  especially 
in  the  public  schools ;  the  development  of  the  professional  art  teacher ;  and  the  growth 
of  art  schools.— Editor. 
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thousand.  (The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
alone  of  the  larger  schools,  do  not  offer  technical  courses  in  fine  art.)  In 
these  47  schools  are  enrolled,  in  round  numbers,  45,000  students,  of  whom 
5,146  are  taking  courses  in  the  fine  arts.  Of  these  5,146  students,  3,940 
are  regularly  matriculated,  and  1,206  are  special  students,  who  enter  to 
take  the  courses  in  art  alone. 

If  only  a  trifle  over  five  thousand  students  are  registered  in  fine-art 
courses,  it  would  seem  that  only  one  student  in  nine  is  profiting  by  this 
instruction;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  among  the  forty-five 
thousand  are  many  who  have  already  taken  the  work  in  the  earlier  years 
of  their  college  course.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  exactly,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  one-third  of  the  students  now  registered  in 
American  colleges  and  universities  offering  courses  in  fine  art  have,  at  one 
time  or  another  in  their  course,  come  under  the  instruction  and  influence 
of  a  professor  of  fine  art. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  influence  of  an  instructor  of 
fine  art,  if  he  appreciates  his  position,  is  great  and  far-reaching.  Of  these 
instructors  there  are  ninety-nine  in  the  forty-seven  institutions  offering 
fine-art  courses.  A  number  devote  but  part  of  their  time  to  actual  art 
teaching.  In  several  institutions  the  art  instructor  is  also  instructor  of 
some  other  subject.  The  lecturer  upon  Greek  art  is  commonly  the  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  instructors  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture  are 
frequently  instructors  of  free-hand  drawing  as  well.  In  some  institutions 
professional  artists  devote  a  part  of  each  week -^  from  one-half  to  three 
days  —  to  instruction.  This  is  a  common  practice  among  the  smaller  col- 
leges. Being  unable  to  support  a  special  instructor,  they  take  advantage 
of  the  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  some  artist  and  secure  his  assistance. 
Probably  forty  instructors  of  fine  art  devote  their  whole  time  to  teaching 
in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

In  professional  art  schools  there  is  a  marked  uniformity  in  methods, 
courses,  and  standards.  In  the  public  schools,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  drawing-books  and  manuals  of  one  publishing  house  are  largely 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
grade  schools  are  much  the  same  the  country  over,  and  as  a  result  of 
frequent  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  teachers  of  drawing,  the  art 
work  shows  a  unity  of  purpose  and  similarity  of  aim  leading  to  practically 
the  same  results.  But  in  the  colleges  and  universities  there  is  the  greatest 
diversity  in  aims  and  methods.  Greek  or  mathematics  or  history  is  much 
the  same  in  Yale  or  Berkeley  as  in  Cornell  or  the  University  of  Michigan  ; 
but  in  fine  art  there  is  the  greatest  difference  imaginable  in  the  position 
the  subject  holds  in  different  institutions. 

Before  answering  the  questions  propounded  above,  this  variation  in 
motive,  not  seen  elsewhere  in  the  world  of  education,  should  be  consid- 
ered, in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  art  study  in  American 
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colleges  and  universities.  These  institutions  of  learning  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  first,  universities  in  the  old  acceptation  of  the  term,  in 
which  the  faculties  of  arts  and  letters  are  strong,  which  keep  alive  the  old 
academic  learning,  and  which  stand  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake ; 
second,  universities  in  the  new  sense,  which  introduce  science  and  engi- 
neering, and  give  their  faculties  equal  prominence  with  the  faculties  of  arts 
and  letters. 

It  is  the  aim  of  students  in  the  first  class  to  know  about  fine  art,  and 
to  know  it  systematically  and  fully,  without  thought  of  its  immediate 
application.  And  it  is  the  aim  of  these  universities  to  encourage  in  the 
student  this  high  form  of  thinking — this  study  of  pure  fine  art,  if  we  may 
use  the  term  as  in  speaking  of  pure  mathematics — as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  affairs  of  practical  life.  In  entering  upon  the  study  of 
aesthetics,  where  the  student  attempts  to  discover  the  laws  which  underlie 
man's  endeavor  to  express  himself  in  the  language  of  art,  and  inquires 
into  the  history  of  art — the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of  these 
endeavors — the  student  cannot  approach  the  study  of  art  in  a  practical  or 
commercial  frame  of  mind.  The  student  does  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  theory  alone.  In  order  to  follow  the  artist  he  is  studying,  or 
to  understand  the  art  of  a  period,  he  gains  some  practical  knowledge  of 
drawing,  painting,  and  modeling;  but  he  approaches  this  practical  study 
in  a  frame  of  mind  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  art  student.  The 
graduated  product  of  the  art  academy  seems,  while  infinitely  more  skillful 
in  handling  his  materials,  very  ignorant  of  his  profession  when  compared 
with  a  university  man  who  has  taken  the  fine-art  lectures  at,  for  example, 
Princeton,  Harvard,  or  Brown. 

The  aim  of  a  student  in  the  second  class,  in  which  the  study  of  the 
practical  side  of  art  is  the  central  idea,  is  to  gain  as  wide  a  knowledge  of 
the  technical  side  of  art  as  possible,  that  he  may  use  it  to  aid  him  directly 
in  his  studies  and  to  equip  himself  more  fully  for  his  professional  career. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  student  of  engineering  or  architecture  or  science 
in  Cornell,  Columbia,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  or  the 
University  of  Illinois,  willingly  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
art,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  known  as  drawing.  So  fully  does  he  realize 
its  importance  to  him  that  he  submits  to  the  most  rigorous  training,  to 
long  endeavor,  to  severe  study  against  which  the  art  student  would  rebel. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  his  work  not  only  equals,  but  excels,  that  of  the 
professional  art  student;  for  to  his  study  of  art  the  university  student 
brings  all  the  power  of  reasoning  developed  in  his  study  of  logic  and 
mathematics ;  all  the  patience  and  self-control  developed  in  the  study  of 
the  languages;  all  the  broadness  of  mind  and  understanding  which  the 
study  of  history  has  developed ;  and  he  comes  to  his  hour  of  daily  prac- 
tice refreshed  and  invigorated,  and  with  wits  so  sharpened  that  a  little 
talent  seems  to  bud  and  blossom  like  real  genius. 
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To  realize  fully  the  status  of  the  fine  arts  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, it  will  be  well  to  examine  in  detail  the  courses  offered  by  some  of 
the  most  widely  known  institutions.  This  will  be  of  interest  because  it 
will  show  how  varied  are  the  points  of  view  of  those  establishing  and 
conducting  the  work,  and  will  show  the  extent  and  thoroness  of  instruc- 
tion— surprising  to  most,  and  especially  so  to  professional  artists  and 
persons  acquainted  only  with  the  work  of  professional  art  schools,  who 
are  prone  to  believe  that  all  amateur  work  is  alike  superficial. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Princeton,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of 
Missouri,  the  University  of  Maine,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Brown 
University  give  lectures  upon  the  history  of  fine  art  arid  aesthetics,  with 
little  or  no  technical  instruction.  The  aim  of  these  courses  is  liberal 
culture  in  fine  art.  The  attempt  is  made  to  lead  students  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  arts  by  means  of  lectures,  largely  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  collections  of  photographs,  casts,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  original 
examples  of  fine  art.  (Six  one-hour  lectures  per  week,  requiring  from 
one  to  two  hours  of  outside  study  for  each  lecture,  is  the  time  usually 
devoted  to  this  work.) 

The  courses  offered  by  Brown  University  may  be  given  as  typical : 
(i)  ancient  art,  chiefly  Greek ;  (2)  Roman  and  mediaeval,  including 
Byzantine ;  (3)  Renaissance,  chiefly  Italian  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies ;  (4)  art  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  (5)  art  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  (6)  theory  and  criticism. 

Wellesley,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Harvard,  and  the  University  of 
Indiana,  while  giving  great  prominence  to  the  lecture  courses  on  fine  arts, 
include  technical  courses  for  those  who  wish  the  work,  following  the 
laboratory  method  of  instruction.  Wellesley  offers  two  courses  each  year, 
of  one  hour  per  week,  of  "studio  practice"  to  supplement  lecture  courses 
on  the  history  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  The  University 
of  Michigan  has  no  organized  art  department,  but  offers  lecture  courses 
in  Greek  and  Roman  art  and  archaeology,  with  technical  courses  which  do 
not  especially  supplement  the  lecture  courses,  but  give,  as  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  elementary  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing,  light  and 
shade,  and  color. 

Of  all  our  universities  and  colleges  Harvard  comes  the  nearest  to 
what  may  be  called  pure  fine-art  instruction  of  any  American  university. 
Having -no  technical  or  professional  aim  in  view,  the  study  is  really  cultu- 
ral ;  and  it  is  made  so  by  a  union  of  theory  and  practice.  The  following 
are  Harvard's  courses  :  (i)  principles  of  delineation,  color,  and  chiaros- 
curo; (2)  principles  of  design  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting; 
(3)  history  of  Greek  art ;  (4)  the  fine  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance ;  also  an  advanced  course  in  classical  archaeology.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  collections  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  and  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Art.     It  may  be  said  here  that  it  is  as  impossible  to 
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teach  fine  art  without  examples  as  to  conduct  a  school  of  agriculture  upon 
a  desert  island. 

In  the  second  class  enumerated  above — schools  aiming  primarily  to 
give  students  a  knowledge  of  fine  art  that  it  may  be  used  in  their  everyday 
work — are  some  of  the  foremost  colleges  and  universities.  To  this  class 
belong,  among  others,  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  Columbia 
University,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Cornell  University,  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  these  institutions  art  departments  have  been  established 
aiming  ''  to  stimulate  and  assist  those  who,  while  pursuing  other  courses 
of  study,  wish  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  art  as  a  means  of  general 
culture,  or  as  tributary  to  some  of  the  practical  activities  of  life."  They 
"afford  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  free-hand 
drawing,  light  and  shade,  and  color  as  their  chosen  courses  may  require." 

In  these  schools  the  art  departments  are  on  the  same  footing  as  all 
other  departments  of  instruction.  They  make  no  attempt  to  secure  special 
students  in  art,  and  do  not,  except  in  one  instance,  graduate  students.  In 
them  the  attempt  is  made  to  counteract  the  prevailing  belief  that  art  study 
is  for  the  specially  gifted  alone.  In  their  studios  will  be  found  classes  in 
modeling  and  painting,  with  no  one  entertaining  the  thought  of  becoming 
a  sculptor  or  a  painter — the  professional  spirit  being  as  subordinate  as 
in  schools  teaching  pure  fine  art.  The  subject  here  is  made  entirely 
practical,  and  its  application  to  other  subjects  is  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  considered  in  a  separate  group ; 
for,  while  courses  in  drawing  are  open  to  all  students,  they  are  planned 
primarily  to  apply  to  and  especially  assist  students  of  architecture.  In  the 
Institute  of  Technology  "the  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  includes 
an  elementary  course  taken  by  all  regular  students,  and  more  advanced 
work  in  the  departments  of  architecture,  biology,  and  geology."  For 
students  of  architecture  the  course  extends  thru  four  years,  and  includes 
the  study  of  ornament  and  of  the  human  figure  from  the  cast  and  from 
life,  and  also  modeling  and  the  use  of  water-color.  "Importance  is 
attached  to  drawing  from  memory  and  to  rapidity  of  execution." 

Columbia  believes  in  the  artistic  side  of  architecture.  Its  drawing 
rooms  resemble  the  studios  of  some  finely  equipped  art  academy,  and,  as 
in  the  best  schools  of  architecture,  the  study  of  fine  art  continues  thru  the 
entire  course. 

Cornell,  while  aiming  primarily  to  assist  the  architectural  student,  also 
offers  very  thoro  courses  in  drawing  to  engineering  students — considering 
problems  in  perspective  never  reached  by  the  professional  art  student. 
Michigan,  it  may  be  said  here,  offers  two  courses  in  drawing  wholly  for 
engineering  students. 
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The  school  giving  the  most  thoro  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  is 
the  United  States  Military  Academy.  "  More  fully  than  any  other  tech- 
nical school  in  America,  the  Military  Academy  has  eliminated  professional 
art  school  ideals  and  methods.  All  of  this  has  been  thrown  out  as  unsuited 
to  the  needs  of  a  technical  school  and  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  general 
student  who  is  not  studying  art."  In  this  the  Military  Academy  should 
be  the  model  for  all  technical  schools.'  Mechanical  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing is  carried  along  together  —  a  course  in  technical  graphics,  including 
field  reconnaissance  and  sketching,  theory  of  color,  model-drawing,  drawing 
from  memory,  and  military  landscape  sketching. 

At  the  Naval  Academy,  where  one  would  expect  as  fully  developed 
courses  in  drawing  as  at  West  Point,  there  is  no  instructor  of  free-hand 
drawing,  and  little  or  nothing  is  attempted  except  mechanical  drawing. 

The  two  most  fully  developed  art  departments  in  American  universi- 
ties, tho  in  each  case  a  somewhat  one-sided  development,  are  those  in 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
former  opened  its  doors  with  an  art  department,  as  one  of  many  depart- 
ments of  equal  standing,  in  1891.  The  latter,  with  perhaps  the  oldest  art 
department  that  has  maintained  its  original  organization  and  kept  to  its 
original  plan  of  being  simply  a  department  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  departments,  first  gave  instruction  in  1873. 

The  department  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  "aims  to  develop  and 
direct  the  power  of  visual  observation,  and  manual  skill  in  connection 
therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  intellectual  power  to  discriminate 
and  aesthetic  power  to  feel."  Six  courses  are  offered:  (i)  an  elementary 
course  extending  thru  the  year  (nine  hours  of  actual  drawing  per  week), 
in  which  "the  attention  is  disciplined  and  brought  under  control;"  (2) 
oil  painting;  "chiefly  still-life,  though,  when  the  student's  power  warrants 
it,  landscape  or  portrait  study  may  be  included ;"  (3)  advanced  drawing,  a 
course  devoted  to  life-work;  (4)  scientific  perspective;  (5)  landscape; 
"chiefly  outdoor  work,  but  supplemented,  during  the  colder  weather,  by 
study  from  drawings,  photographs,  and  still-life,  with  special  attention  to 
the  interpretative  use  of  graphic  materials ; "  (6)  aesthetics;  "the  nature, 
use,  and  origin  of  the  aesthetic  faculty ;  principles  of  beauty  deductively 
discovered  through  examination  of  beaiitiful  things." 

The  twelve  courses  offered  by  the  three  instructors  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  have  much  the  same  aim  in  view. 

Washington  University  and  the  University  of  California  have  affiliated 
schools  of  art.  These  are  professional  art  schools  which  give  instruction 
to  any  especially  gifted  student  who  wishes  to  take  courses  in  both 
schools,  but  they  do  not  attempt,  as  regular  art  departments,  to  reach  and 
influence  all  students  in  the  university. 

>  See  Course  of  Topographical^  Ttcknical  and  Free-Hand  Drawing  at  the  United  Stains  MiK- 
tary  Academy,  by  Colonbl  Chaklks  W.  Larnbd,  professor  of  dnwing. 
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The  University  of  Califorpia  is  the  only  example  of  a  university  of 
high  standing  discontinuing  an  art  department  after  it  had  been  estab- 
lished, as  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  last  university  year.  This  is  the 
more  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  university  recently  came 
into  public  notice  as  the  greatest  patron  of  the  fine  arts  (in  the  form  of 
architecture)  in  the  world.  The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  situated 
in  San  Francisco,  is  now  an  affiliated  college  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  ranks  among  the  dozen  best  professional  schools  of  the  country, 
but  only  incidentally  aids  in  the  art  education  of  the  university  students. 

The  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  the  only  example  of  a  full-fledged 
professional  art  school,  of  the  standing  of  the  Art  League  or  Art  Institute, 
developing. from  a  university  department.  In  1875  special  students  were 
admitted  to  the  drawing  department  of  Washington  University,  and  in 
1879  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  was  established.  Students  from  the  univer- 
sity, wishing  advanced  art  instruction,  are  admitted  to  the  school  upon 
the  same  footing  as  regular  art  students,  while  art  students  able  to  pass 
the  necessary  examinations  may  take  courses  in  modern  languages,  history, 
and  literature  in  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  university.  The 
university  also  offers  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  in  courses  sepa- 
rate from  those  of  the  art  school. 

In  a  class  bv  itself  is  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts.  This  'Ms  a 
thoroughly  equipped  professional  school  of  art,  art  museum,  and  art 
department  combined.''  As  a  department  it  is  the  most  thoroly  organized 
and  equipped  of  any  American  university  art  department  aiming  to  educate 
professional  artists  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  the  artistic  education  of 
the  general  student  body. 

No  professional  art  school  grants  a  degree.  The  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School  formerly  did  so,  I  believe,  but  discontinued  the  practice,  feel- 
ing that  it  was  conferring  an  empty  honor.  Several  of  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  smaller  colleges  and  universities  grant  the  degree  of  M.A. 
or  M.P. 

Yale  and  Leland  Stanford  Junior  are  the  only  large  and  important 
institutions  granting  a  degree  in  fine  art.  When  the  opportunity  for 
study  in  the  large  professional  school  is  compared  with  that  in  the  school 
connected  with  a  small  college,  the  value  of  a  degree  from  the  latter,  com- 
pared with  a  diploma  or  certificate  from  the  former,  is  apparent. 

There  are  schools  having  but  one  or  two  instructors,  far  removed  from 
art  centers  and  out  of  reach  of  art  museums  and  art  collections,  which 
graduate  masters  of  painting  yearly.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  fine  arts 
is  conferred  by  Yale  University  "upon  students  of  marked  ability,  who, 
having  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  prescribed  course  of  advanced 
studies  in  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  shall  produce  an  approved 
original  composition  in  painting  or  sculpture,  and  a  satisfactory  thesis  on 
some  topic  relating  to  the  fine  arts." 
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In  Leland  Stanford  all  work  in  the  university  is  elective.  A  student 
may  elect  as  much  of  any  one  study  as  he  pleases.  When  the  registrar's 
books  show  that  he  has  120  hours  of  university  work  to  his  credit,  he  is 
graduated  from  the  art  department  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  drawing 
and  painting. 

Having  considered  at  some  length  the  courses  in  fine  art  offered  by 
American  colleges  and  universities,  we  must  reach  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  first,  the  subject  is  generally  offered  ;  second,  tho  the  work  varies 
greatly,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  institution  offering  it,  it  is 
always  serious  and  thoro. 

As  a  result  of  the  thoroness  of  art  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, we  find  that  the  same  work,  apparently,  is  carried  on  in  the  uni- 
versity as  in  the  public  school,  and  we  reach  a  third  conclusion — that 
most  universities  are  doing  public-school  work  and  giving  technical 
instruction  in  a  narrow  field,  and,  from  necessity,  of  a  very  elementary  j 
character. 

Teachers  of  drawing  in  colleges  and  universities  are  almost  unanimous 
in  reporting  that  the  public  schools  do  not  prepare  students  to  do  the 
drawing  required  of  them  in  their  university  work,  and  in  consequence 
elementary  courses  are  offered  to  make  good  this  deficiency.  Hence  we 
see  the  curious  spectacle  of  universities  offering  courses  properly  belong- 
ing in  the  high  or  grammar  schools. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  university  teacher  who  wishes  a  leaf,  a 
shell,  or  a  piece  of  machinery  accurately  drawn,  the  public-school  work 
seems  extremely  superficial,  as  he  wishes  a  drawing  of  the  particular  thing 
in  hand — not  any  leaf,  shell,  or  machine. 

The  prevailing  thought  in  public-school  art  work  at  present  seems  to 
be  to  lead  the  child  to  see  the  beauty  in  things  and  train  him  to  express 
that  beauty  in  a  free  and  graceful  manner  that  is  beautiful  in  itself.  This 
certainly  cultivates  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child,  and  perhaps  contrib- 
utes more  to  his  education  than  a  course  leading  him  to  see  and  express 
the  special  character  of  individual  things ;  but  somewhere  in  the  public- 
school  course  the  ability  to  draw  simple  objects  accurately  and  quickly 
should  be  acquired.  When  instruction  with  this  in  view  is  given,  most  of 
the  technical  courses  now  offered  in  our  colleges  and  universities  will  be 
discontinued. 

On  account  of  this  different  point  of  view,  the  university  cannot  be 
said  to  continue,  as  in  other  subjects,  the  art  work  of  the  public  schools. 
The  way  is  open  for  some  institution  of  advanced  learning  so  to  influence 
the  work  of  its  preparatory  schools  that  certain  standards  in  drawing  shall 
be  met  to  secure  entrance.  The  plan  of  accrediting  preparatory  schools 
— that  is,  of  admitting  their  graduates  without  further  examination  upon 
proof  that  the  general  instruction  of  the  school  meets  the  standard  of  the 
university  entrance  requirements  —  gives  the  opportunity  for  some  college 
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or  university  to  elevate  the  art  instruction  of  its  entire  constituency  and 
itself  give  work  only  of  university  grade. 

The  universities  cannot  be  said  to  have  played  any  part  in  the  won- 
derful development  of  art  study  in  the  public  schools.  All  great  move- 
ments have  come  from  educators  outside  the  university.  The  University 
of  Illinois  has  aided  by  holding,  in  connection  with  important  meetings 
at  the  university,  annual  exhibitions  of  public-school  art  work ;  but  this 
is  nothing  compared  to  what  might  be  done,  and  should  be  done  at  once, 
if  the  study  in  the  public  schools  is  to  be  developed  from  the  experimen- 
tal stage  in  which  it  now  is  and  made  preparatory  to  higher  things  in  the 
university  curriculum. 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universities  not  offering  this  work  would 
gladly  do  so.  Bowdoin,  for  example,  has  a  fine  art  collection,  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  its  educational  value,  but  no  funds  at  its  disposal  for 
purposes  of  instruction.  All  of  the  newly  established  state  universities  of 
the  West,,  not  already  having  them,  will  establish  art  departments  in  the 
near  future,  and  one  of  the  most  progressive  universities  is  seemingly 
waiting  only  for  sufficient  funds  to  establish  an  art  department  that  will 
eclipse  all  others. 

Professor  Huxley's  wish  would  seem  to  be  very  nearly  fulfilled  in 
America.      In  his  inaugural  address  as  lord  rector  of  Aberdeen  he  said  : 

But  the  man  who  is  all  morality  and  intellect,  although  he  may  be  good  and  even 

great,  is,  after  all,  only  half  a  man In  the  mass  of  mankind  the  aesthetic  faculty, 

like  the  reasoning  power  and  the  moral  sense,  needs  to  be  roused,  directed,  and  cultivated, 
and  I  know  not  why  the  development  of  that  side  of  his  nature  through  which  man  has 
access  to  a  perennial  spring  of  ennobling  pleasure  should  be  omitted  from  any  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  university  education I  should  like  to  see  a  professor  of  fine 

arts  in  every  university,  and  instruction  in  some  branch  of  this  work  made  a  part  of  the 
art's  curriculum. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  picture  a  university  art  department  of  ten 
years  hence  and  consider  the  courses  in  art  study  in  the  public  schools 
leading  to  the  university  work. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  io,  1901 

The  session  opened  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  the  following  musical  program  by  mem- 
bers of  the  choir  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church : 

Organ  tolo  — '*  Pilgrims'  Chorus,"  from  Tannkduser,  fVagntr—Mr,  Depew. 

*'  Springtide,'*  Becker  —  Mrs.  Emma  Beyer. 

"  In  Maytime,"  S^taket  —  Mis.  Winifred  Scripps-ElHs. 

A.  J.  Gantvoort,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  president  of  the  department,  gave  a  brief  opening 
address. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  in  the  discussions  the  first  speaker  be  limited  to 
five  minutes,  all  others  to  three  minutes.    Carried. 

Charles  Haupert,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Wooster,  O.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Music  Teachers  in  Their  Relation  to  the  Schools."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Twitchell,  Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  N.  Coe  Stewart,  N.  L.  Glover,  P.  C.  Hayden,  Sterrie  A. 
Weaver,  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  and  Herbert  Griggs. 

As  the  second  speaker  on  the  program  was  absent,  the  following  questions  were  pro- 
posed for  round-table  discussion : 

X.  What  shall  guide  us  in  the  selection  pf  songs  for  school  use? 

a.  Shall  the  regular  teacher  or  the  supervisor  control  during  the  music  lesson? 

3.  How  can  we  increase  the  influence  and  value  of  this  department? 

These  questions  were  discussed  by  C.  W.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Herbert 
Griggs,  Mr.  Hombury,  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Walter  Aiken,  P.  C.  Hayden,  Sterrie  A.  Weaver, 
Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  and  C.  H.  Congdon. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  nominating  committee : 

P.  C.  Hayden.  Mr.  Maybce. 

Miss  Estelle  Carpenter. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii 

The  department  met  in  the  First  Presb3rterian  Church  at  3  P.  M. 

The  session  was  opened  with  the  following  musical  program  by  members  of  the  choir 

of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  : 

X.  Organ  solo — Offertory  in  D  flat,  Salome — Mr.  Depew. 

9.  "  How  Many  Hired  Servants  of  My  Father/'  from  The,  Prodigal  Sen ^  Sullivan -^yix.  Harold 
Jarvis. 

3,  Quartet—**  God  Be  With  You/'  Heinrick^^dait  choir  of  the  First  Prethyteriaa  Church. 

Miss  Nellie  G.  Pettigrew,  of  Piqua,  O.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Supervisors  from  the  Regu- 
lar Grade  Teacher's  Standpoint."  Discussion  by  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Walter  Aiken,  and  Mr. 
Forsman  followed. 

Mr.  Walter  Aiken,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Supervisors  and  Supervision." 
Those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were :  Herbert  Griggs,  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Mr.  Twitch- 
ell, Mr.  Forsman,  C.  H.  Congdon,  and  N.  L.  Glover. 
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Mr.  N.  Coe  Stewart,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Give  the  Boys  and 
Girls  a  Chance."    Discussion  followed. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  consisting  of  C.  W.  Weeks,  S.  H.  Lightner,  and  J.  D. 
Luce,  reported  as  follows  : 

Resolvtd^  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  for  courtesies  extended  and  local 
assistance;  to  the  dioir  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  for  their  musical  entertainment;  to  the  yarious 
speakers  who  prepared  such  excellent  papers ;  and  to  the  officers,  for  their  work  in  making  this  meeting  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  two  tickets : 

X.  For  Prtsident — Arnold  J.  Gantroort,  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  Vice-President—  Sterne  A.  Weaver,  Westfield,  Mass. 

For  Secretary — Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  Newton,  Kan. 
a.   For  President— St^Ti\c  A.  Weaver,  Westfield,  Mass. 

For  Vice-President  —  Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  Newton,  Kan. 

For  Secretary  —  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  first-named  ticket  was  elected. 

Miss  Carpenter  moved  that  the  School  Music  Monthly  be  made  the  organ  for  pub- 
lishing the  discussions  at  the  meeting  of  this  department.     Carried. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

H.  W.  Gray,  Secretary. 


PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 

ARNOLD   J.    GANTVOORT,    ASSISTANT   DIRECTOR,    COLLEGE    OF   MUSIC, 

CINCINNATI,    O. 

While  this  is  a  time  of  specialization  in  all  professions  and  all  branches 
of  learning,  nevertheless  no  one  denies  that  a  thoro  education,  broad  and 
deep,  should  form  the  foundation  for  such  special  study  as  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  anyone.  Furthermore,  after  one  has  entered  the  profession  of 
his  choice,  contact  with  men  of  the  same  profession  and  of  affiliated  pro- 
fessions is  absolutely  a  necessity,  if  one  desires  further  growth.  If  one, 
however,  be  satisfied  to  simply  become  a  fossil,  attendance  at  such  meet- 
ings as  this  is  unnecessary.  The  greatest  need  of  the  music  teacher  of 
today  is  an  all-around  education. 

This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  by  a  music 
teacher  to  another  gentleman.  My  first  query  was  naturally:  "Is  this 
also  a  music  teacher  ? "  And  the  reply  came  very  promptly  from  the 
gentleman  introducing  us:  "No,  this  is  an  all-around  man."  The  "all- 
around"  man  mentioned  knew  considerable  about  music,  altho  he  was 
not  a  music  teacher.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  such  an  all-around  man, 
with  but  ordinary  musical  ability,  were  to  enter  the  profession  of  music 
teaching,  he  would  soon  outstrip  many  who  are  far  more  capable  musi- 
cally, but  are  developed  only  on  one  side  and  are  not  all-around  men. 
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That  such  men  have  existed  from  time  immemorial  we  find  even  in  the 
Bible,  where  one  of  the  inspired  writers,  in  speaking  of  a  certain  person, 
said  :  "  Ephraim  is  an  unturned  cake." 

Some  two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
Indiana  Music  Teachers'  Association  at  Terre  Haute,  on  the  necessity  of 
broader  culture  for  musicians.  I  have  noticed  repeatedly  in  other  pro- 
grams of  other  music  teachers'  associations  that  similar  topics  are  being 
constantly  discussed,  showing  that  the  profession  is  awakening  to  this 
fact.  Who  does  not  know  the  teacher  whose  pupil,  after  having  studied 
with  him  but  a  few  years,  takes  his  own  pupils  away  from  him,  simply 
because  the  teacher  has  permitted  himself  to  fossilize  and  has  not  kept 
pace  with  his  profession,  and  instead  of  growing  has  shrunk  ? 

A  glance  at  the  program  will  bring  to  your  notice  the  fact  of  two 
addresses  that  will  help  us  as  supervisors  "to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us;"  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  superintendent,  and  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  regular  grade  teacher.  These  addresses  should  be  of 
help  to  us,  because  the  many  of  us  are  so  wrapped  up  in  our  own  branch 
of  school  work  that  we  lose  sight  of  our  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  associated.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  these  papers  will 
cause  us  to  look  upon  ourselves  somewhat  "  as  others  see  us." 


MUSIC  TEACHERS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOLS 

CHARLES    HAUPERT,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CITY  SCHOOLS,  WOOSTER,  O. 

In  the  discussion  before  us  the  subject  will  be  considered  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view.  As  a  superintendent,  I  shall  speak  very 
briefly,  in  a  direct  and  practical  manner,  to  supervisors  and  teachers  of 
music  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  outset  we  may  assume  the  paramount  educational  value  of 
music ;  its  silent  but  positive  force  in  training  for  discipline,  patriotism, 
morals,  and  religion  ;  and  its  assured  place  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
of  the  American  school.  It  is  well  also  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
limitations  under  which  the  instruction  in  this  department  must  be  carried 
on.  Music  in  the  popular  mind  does  not  yet  rank  in  importance  with 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  history.  As  the  majority  of  our  voters  are  more 
or  less  indifferent  to  musical  instruction,  much  poor  work  is  tolerated  from 
year  to  year.  The  instructor  in  music  naturally  cannot  be  in  as  close 
touch  with  the  individual  pupils  as  the  regular  teacher.  Large  numbers 
are  usually  taught  together,  and  the  special  teacher,  as  a  rule,  cannot 
direct  personally  the  lesson  preparation  and  thoroly  test  this  preparation. 
Certain  physical  qualifications  in  pupils  must  be  reckoned  with.  In  the 
higher  grades  other  school  interests  and  duties  make  exacting  demands 
upon  the  pupil. 
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The  music  question  is  a  very  serious  problem  with  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, and  boards  of  education.  Fortunate  is  the  community  that  has 
the  right  person  in  charge  of  this  important  department.  What  are  his 
various  relations  to  the  school  ? 

I.  He  should  have  a  broad  general  culture  outside  of  his  immediate 
specialty. 

This  has  been  the  plea  of  leaders  in  music  for  many  years.  The 
Ohio  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  requires  all  applicants  for  special 
life  certificates  to  teach  music  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physi- 
ology, psychology,  and  the  science,  history,  and  art  of  education.  The 
practice  of  granting  special  certificates  simply  upon  an  examination  in 
this  branch,  and  possibly  physiology,  cannot  be  defended  upon  sound 
principles  of  school  economy.  Special  teachers,  no  less  than  regular 
instructors,  should  not  only  understand  the  underlying  principles  of 
education,  but  actually  know  how  things  in  general  are  really  done  in  a 
good  school.  The  leaders  among  special  teachers  must  ultimately  lead 
their  followers  to  correlate  their  work  with  the  general  spirit  and  plans  of 
the  school. 

3.  He  should  bring  to  his  work  special  training  and  adaptation. 

In  addition  to  knowing  thoroly  the  subject  to  be  taught,  every  teacher 
must  have  a  certain  aptitude  for  placing  himself  in  right  relations  to  his 
colleagues  and  his  pupils.  He  must  have  teaching  ability,  professional 
skill,  the  teacher's  spirit,  the  power  of  getting  hold  of  pupils  and  interest- 
ing them  in  the  subject  taught. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  incompetents :  those  who  hold  their 
positions  by  means  of  sympathy  and  pulls,  and  those  who,  in  spite  of 
character  and  learning,  are  failures  as  teachers.  The  cause  of  music  has 
suffered  much  from  the  indifference  often  shown  in  the  manner  of 
appointing  instructors.  A  diploma,  the  office  of  chorister  or  organist, 
leadership  in  an  orchestra,  even  rare  ability  in  singing — none  of  these, 
in  themselves,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  so  important  an  appointment. 
The  teaching  of  music  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  the  highest  of  the  pro- 
fessions. 

The  incompetent  instructor — no  matter  what  his  department — never 
fails  to  find  a  plausible  explanation  for  his  shortcomings.  He  may  allege 
an  unappreciative  public,  a  weak  or  unprofessional  predecessor,  or  an 
indifferent  superintendent  or  corps  of  teachers.  Not  infrequently  does 
he  appeal  to  that  last  resort  of  the  incompetent :  he  simply  places  the 
blame  upon  the  helpless,  innocent  children  intrusted  to  his  direction. 

A  real  master  in  his  work  does  not  shift  any  responsibility  from  him- 
self. He  adheres  to  a  high  ideal  with  the  firm  hope  of  ultimately  attaining 
to  it  He  trains  himself  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are  and  to  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  he  must  work.  He  will  arouse  a  constantly  grow- 
ing interest  in  his  department  by  rational  methods  of  study  skillfully 
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applied.  He  manifests  a  genuine  appreciation  of  all  the  learner's  efforts. 
He  will  always  be  enthusiastic  and  place  himself  in  sympathetic  relations 
with  his  pupils.  According  to  an  eminent  author :  "  The  child  as  naturally 
responds  to  sympathy  as  does  the  plant  to  moisture  and  sunshine.  The 
greatest  direct  educative  force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child 
is  sympathy Sympathy  is  the  mother  of  patience  and  the  inven- 
tor of  devices.''  By  professional  skill  the  teacher  combines  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject  with  his  love  for  the  child,  and  thus  becomes  a  veritable 
prince  in  the  schoolroom.  We  find  these  things  taught  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  all  the  great  teachers  in  educational  history. 

3.  The  music  teacher  should  stand  in  relation  to  the  school  as  skillful 
and  efficient  in  the  control  and  management  of  pupils. 

Numerous  delicate  but  practical  questions  are  constantly  arising  during 
the  music  period.  Should  the  instructor  in  music,  any  more  than  the 
regular  teacher,  be  absent  from  teachers'  meetings,  when  matters  of  method 
and  discipline  are  under  consideration  ?  Who  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  discipline  during  the  music  period  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
pupil  who  has  no  voice  for  singing  ?  When  the  mother  desires  her 
daughter  to  sing  soprano,  but  the  teacher  in  music  positively  insists  upon 
the  child's  singing  alto,  and  no  agreement  can  be  reached  between  the 
mother  and  the  teacher,  what  is  the  proper  course  ?  How  can  we  best 
deal  with  a  teacher  who  will  not  receive  a  suggestion  under  any  circum- 
stances from  fellow-teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  ?  What  can  be 
done  when  an  instructor  in  music  cannot,  without  the  aid  of  some  regular 
teacher,  control  a  class  at  a  rehearsal  for  an  entertainment  or  for  com- 
mencement exercises  ?  What  should  be  done  when  the  music  teacher 
habitually  makes  mischievous  insinuations  against  either  pupils  or  the 
teacher  ?     In  short,  under  whose  direction  does  he  work  ? 

These  are  simply  a  few  of  the  numerous  practical  administrative  prob- 
lems constantly  coming  up.  If  all  unnecessary  friction  is  to  be  avoided,  if 
a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  is  to  prevail  between  regular  and  special 
teachers,  if  boys  and  girls  are  to  enjoy  the  music  period  and  thoroly 
appreciate  the  value  of  genuine  culture  in  this  inspiring  art,  the  teacher 
in  this  specialty  must  be  a  student  and  lover  of  children  ;  he  must  culti- 
vate faith  in  human  nature  and  the  possibilities  of  childhood ;  he  must 
understand  and  skillfully  apply  the  underlying  principles  of  school  disci- 
pline. Those  who  desire  to  control  skillfully  and  efficiently  should  keep 
in  mind  a  number  of  practical  maxims  like  the  following : 

1.  The  habit  of  self-control  under  all  circumstances  is  absolutely  necessary  in  acquir- 
ing an  easy  and  firm  control  of  others. 

2.  Cultivate  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  countenance.  "This  is  a  perpetual  picture 
which  his  pupils  study  as  unconsciously  as  he  exhibits  it."  The  face  is  the  mirror  of  the 
heart. 

3.  "Praise  judiciouslVf  censure  sparingly."  A  teacher  may  easily  become  a  habitual 
fault-finder  and  thus  a  failure  in  dealing  with  children. 
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4.  Beware  of  pedantry,  egotism,  threats,  ridicule,  and  sarcasm.  These  never  cease 
to  be  a  prolific  source  of  trouble. 

5.  Never  nag  nor  antagonize  a  pupil.  The  teacher  of  music  should  guard  himself 
strongly  on  this  point 

6.  Never  in  any  manner  invite  misconduct  or  insubordination.     Be  courteous  always. 

7.  Never  permit  any  pupil  to  see  that  he  can  annoy  you. 

8.  Never t  never  scold.  It  becomes  an  abominable  habit;  it  does  no  good;  it  always 
harms.  Scolding  arouses  resentment ;  it  is  a  confession  of  ill  temper  and  irritability ;  it 
is  a  confession  of  weakness  and  defeat ;  it  is  an  open  confession  of  willingness  to  pain 
others  for  the  sake  of  relieving  ourselves ;  it  is  generally  unfair  and  unjust ;  it  may  contain 
much  downright  falsehood  and  slander. 

9.  If  you  desire  an  attentive  school,  be  quiet  and  orderly  yourself.  Do  not  talk  too 
much.    Talking  too  much  is  the  besetting  sin  of  most  teachers. 

ID.  Commands,  or  rather  requests,  should  be  very  carefully  considered  before  they 
are  made.    Some  things  settle  themselves. 

11.  Blame  should  never  be  general.  Never  blame  an  entire  class  or  school  for  what 
a  few  have  done. 

12.  As  far  as  possible,  aim  to  give  reproof  privately. 

13.  Cultivate  the  ability  of  holding  *'the  pupil  right  up,  day  by  day,  to  uniform  con- 
duct and  effort." 

14.  Under  all  circumstances  avoid  all  school  gossip. 

15.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  your  pupil;  trust  him;  S3rmpathize  with  him. 

16.  Always  be  practical ;  use  common-sense. 

These  are,  indeed,  old,  tried,  and  well-known  maxims,  but  no  teachers, 
old  or  young,  regular  or  special,  can  safely  ignore  them. 

In  every  department  of  education  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  demahd 
for  better  teaching  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  become  harder  to  impose  poor  teaching  upon  the  people.  In 
the  college,  the  high  school  —  in  fact,  in  every  school  —  there  is  a  question 
ever  present  with  the  conscientious  teacher :  Can  you  teach  with  efficiency  ? 

After  all  that  may  be  said  on  the  relation  of  the  music  teacher  to  the 
schools,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  efficient  teaching. 
A  broad  general  culture,  professional  skill,  and  the  gift  of  control  and 
wise  management,  all  culminate  in  efficient  professional  service.  He  who 
is  master  of  the  situation  will  rank  well  in  the  community,  the  pupils  will 
respect  him  and  love  their  work  with  him,  the  teachers  will  heartily  second 
all  his  efforts,  the  board  of  education  will  be  inclined  to  be  more  liberal 
in  his  support,  and  the  cause  of  music  in  the  public  schools  will  keep  on 
moving  upward. 

THE    SUPERVISOR    FROM    THE    STANDPOINT    OF    THE 

REGULAR  GRADE  TEACHER 

MISS    NELLIE    G.    PETTIGREW,    PIQUA,  O. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization  in  all  lines  of  work,  industrial,  pro- 
fessional, and  educational.  Specialization  means  supervision,  and  the 
combination  of  these  two  secures  greater  efficiency,  economy  of  time  and 
effort,  and  better  results. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  regular  grade  teacher,  how  is  the  super- 
visor to  be  considered  ?  Is  he  a  help  or  a  hindrance  ?  What  should  be 
his  qualifications  ?  what,  his  relations  to  the  pupils  ?  to  the  teachers  ?  to 
the  school  system  as  a  whole  ? 

That  we  may  be  clearly  understood  in  this  discussion  we  shall  refer 
to  the  supervisor  as  belonging  to  the  genus  man,  and  the  grade  teacher 
as  a  representative  of  the  genus  woman. 

Is  he  a  help  or  a  hindrance  ?  That  depends  largely  upon  himself 
and  his  qualifications.  Too  many  supervisors  are  artists,  but  not  arti- 
sans. They  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  but  they  do  not  know  how 
to  utilize  and  impart  that  knowledge.  Others  think  because  they  possess 
a  modicum  of  musical  talent  or  teaching  power  that  they  are  fully  quali- 
fied for  this  work,  and  look  upon  any  special  training  as  superfluous. 
"I  can  get  all  the  preparation  I  need,  if  I  spend  three  days  in  this 
summer  school,''  said  one  who  was  about  to  take  charge  of  music  in  a 
neighboring  town,  and  he  was  quite  indignant  when  the  principal  of 
that  school  refused  him  a  certificate. 

He  who  said  in  derision  after  rather  a  stormy  experience, ''  I  find  that 
to  be  a  supervisor  one  must  not  only  be  a  musician,  but  also  a  pedagog," 
uttered  a  very  important  truth.  Mere  knowledge  never  made  a  teacher. 
Yet  a  thoro  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  the  first  qualification  of  the 
teacher;  and  not  of  his  subject  alone,  but  of  many  related  subjects. 
How  can  he  teach  patriotic  songs  without  knowing  history?  how  the 
gems  of  literature  in  song  without  an  ability  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  thought  expressed  ?  how  the  songs  of  heart  language  without  heart 
culture  ?  But,  you  say,  this  is  not  music,  and  it  is  music  that  I  am  to 
teach.  //  is  music.  The  teacher  who  gives  a  patriotic  song  to  a  class 
and  does  not  so  teach  it  as  to  inspire  and  quicken  feelings  of  patriotism 
is  a  failure.  The  jewel  of  thought  in  its  equally  beautiful  setting  of 
sound  should  be  so  placed  before  the  pupil  that  both  alike  shall  be 
understood  and  appreciated.  The  rhythm  of  the  heart-beat  is  the  only 
true  rhythm  by  which  the  songs  of  emotion  and  feeling  should  be 
measured.  And  it  is  only  the  teacher  whose  own  soul  is  full  of  patriotic 
fire,  of  true  appreciation,  and  of  genuine  heart  culture  who  can  properly 
teach  it.  Add  to  these  elements  the  teaching  power,  the  ability  to 
impart  knowledge,  to  arouse  thought,  to  quicken  mental  activity,  and 
you  have  a  supervisor  who  is  not  merely  a  help  to  the  regular  teacher, 
but  an  inspiration  as  well. 

"Will  Mr.  S.  give  our  music  lesson  today?"  queried  a  pupil.  "Yes," 
was  the  teacher's  reply.  "  I  am  sorry ;  I  wish  he  wouldn't  come," 
answered  the  boy,  and  the  teacher  could  but  silently  echo  the  wish.  She 
knew  that  cross  words,  the  unjust  fault-finding,  and  the  badly  taught 
lesson  would  leave  the  class  unfit  for  its  other  tasks  and  make  her  day's 
work  more  difficult. 
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''  I  am  always  glad  when  it  is  Mr.  A.'s  day  for  a  music  lesson/'  said  a 
teacher  in  referring  to  the  supervisor  in  her  town.  "  He  always  leaves 
my  pupils  so  wide-awake  and  full  of  enthusiasm  that  they  do  good  work 
in  everything  else  for  the  rest  of  the  day.**  In  these  two  types  you  will 
find  the  answer  to  the  question  :     "  Is  he  a  help  or  a  hindrance  ?'* 

The  school  exists  for  the  child.  It  is  his  need  which  gives  it  the 
right  to  be.  Too  often  this  fact  is  overlooked  by  the  supervisor,  who 
seems  to  regard  the  pupils  as  a  sort  of  set  of  ten-pins  to  be  bowled 
over  or  thrown  about  at  his  will.  He  has  no  regard  for  the  rights  or 
interests  of  the  child ;  knows  very  little  of  his  needs  or  mental  abilities, 
and  has  no  sympathy  with  him.  We  talk  about  descending  to  the  level 
of  the  child.  We  are  mistaken.  We  ascend  to  that  level.  "A  little 
child  shall  lead  them,**  said  the  Great  Teacher.  It  is  only  when  we  can 
rid  our  thoughts  of  their  gross  trappings,  and  express  ourselves  in  lan- 
guage such  as  the  child  mind  can  grasp,  that  we  reach  the  real  heights  of 
clear  thinking  and  lucid  reasoning. 

The  supervisor  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  child,  and  his 
insight  into  its  nature  should  be  quickened  and  strengthened  by  daily 
observation.  The  truest  test  of  his  success  is  the  work  in  the  primary 
grades.  He  may  be  reasonably  successful  in  his  high -school  work,  but  if 
he  is  not  able  to  adapt  himself  and  his  methods  to  the  younger  pupils, 
the  foundations  of  his  work  will  be  weak  and  the  superstructure  will  be 
defective. 

Pupils  in  all  grades  look  upon  the  grade  teacher  as  their  leader ;  as 
the  one  to  whom  they  can  go  when  in  difficulty;  from  whom  they  will 
receive  kindness,  courtesy,  sympathy,  instruction,  and  help.  What  is 
true  of  the  regular  teacher  should  be  true  of  the  supervisor.  He  should 
have  a  kind  word  and  a  pleasant  greeting  for  all,  and  that  genuineness 
of  heart  and  character  which  wins  the  love  of  the  little  children  and 
commands  the  respect  of  the  older  pupils.  ^ 

Now,  as  to  the  main  point  of  this  subject — the  supervisor  and  the 
regular  grade  teacher.  Let  us  picture  him  in  the  ideal  and  measure  the 
real  by  it. 

Our  ideal  supervisor  possesses  the  necessary  mental  qualifications 
which  we  have  enumerated,  and  his  relations  to  the  pupils  measure  up  to 
our  standard.  He  is  first  of  all  a  gentleman,  neat  in  dress,  free  from 
disgusting  habits,  courteous  in  demeanor.  He  has  a  pleasant  word  for 
all,  but  never  gossips  or  descends  to  frivolity.  He  does  not  allow  his 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  to  bias  him  in  his  estimate  of  a  teacher's 
work.  He  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  silence.  He  never  Ratters.  He 
gives  a  judicious  amount  of  just  praise  or  criticism  to  the  teacher  herself, 
but  does  not  talk  of  her  work  to  the  other  teachers  or  to  outsiders.  He 
is  truthful,  and  his  word  can  be  relied  upon.  He  comes  to  his  lessons 
framptly.     He  knows  that  school  time  is  limited  and  valuable,  therefore 
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there  are  no  lost  moments  charged  to  his  account,  and  no  teacher  is 
ever  vexed  by  tiresome  delays. 

He  enters  the  schoolroom  with  quiet  dignity,  greets  all  kindly,  and 
goes  to  work  at  once.  He  knows  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  does  it.  He 
not  only  knows  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  but  the  object  as  well.  He 
reviews  rapidly  the  work  which  the  teacher  has  done,  notes  any  defects 
or  omissions,  remedies  the  one,  supplies  the  other ;  takes  up  the  new 
work  and  teaches  it ;  touches  as  many  of  the  salient  points  as  possible, 
and  questions  carefully  to  see  if  he  has  made  them  clear  to  the  pupils. 
He  prefers  always  to  introduce  a  new  subject  himself,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  begin  all  the  new  work.  He  announces  the  songs  and 
exercises  definitely;  states  plainly  what  he  wishes  done,  then  requires — 
rather  say  directs  —  the  pupils  to  do  it;  for  with  such  teaching  there  is 
no  requirement  necessary.  He  doesn't  do  the  work  for  the  pupils,  but 
gives  it  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  do  it  for  themselves.  He 
doesn't  fill  their  heads  with  unnecessary  theoretical  knowledge,  simply 
because  he  happens  to  know  a  little  theory  himself ;  but  he  gives  them 
just  such  points  as  are  needed  for  a  clear  understanding  of  what  they  are 
doing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  require  them  to  do  what  they 
do  not  understand.  He  doesn't  scold,  ridicule,  or  indulge  in  harsh 
criticism.  He  teaches  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  interest,  and  thereby 
secures  attention.  He  has  no  occasion  to  exercise  any  apparent  dis- 
cipline. The  pupils  are  too  busy  to  be  disorderly.  He  puts  tact, 
knowledge,  enthusiasm,  and  purpose  into  his  lesson.  The  pupils  are 
aroused  mentally,  and  all  the  finer  elements  of  their  being  are  quickened 
by  the  power  of  the  music  and  its  teacher. 

This  ideal  supervisor  not  only  studies  his  work  and  the  needs  of  the 
pupils,  but  also  the  individual  teacher.  He  has  his  work  carefully 
planned,  its  main  points  outlined,  and  its  purpose  well  defined ;  and  he 
seeks  to  acquslint  the  teacher  with  his  methods.  In  the  larger  cities  this 
must  be  done  thru  grade  meetings ;  in  smaller  places  much  can  be  done 
by  a  few  minutes*  instruction  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  Every  real 
teacher  is  anxious  to  know  how  to  do,  intelligently  and  efficiently,  the 
work  required  of  her,  and  the  supervisor  who  can  thus  place  his  work 
before  her  may  be  assured  of  her  co-operation  and  interest  The  general 
plan  must  be  thoroly  understood  by  her,  the  points  to  be  emphasized 
well  defined.  Then  she  will  not  seek  simply  to  "go  over"  the  lesson 
and  imitate  the  teaching  of  the  supervisor,  but  will  supplement  the 
knowledge  imparted  by  her  own  ingenuity  and  teaching  skill,  and  work 
for  results.  Many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  supervisor's  work  would  be 
eliminated  if  the  grade  teacher  simply  knew  what  was  expected  of  her. 

The  work  of  the  supervisor  must  be  adapted  to  the  individual  teacher. 
One  can  teach  the  songs,  but  fails  6n  the  theory,  or  vice  versa,  A  judi- 
cious adaptation  of  teaching  and  requirements  will  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties and  secure  uniformity  of  results. 
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The  supervisor  also  meets  the  unmusical  grade  teacher  who  says :  "  I 
can't  sing,  I  now  nothing  of  music."  She  must  have  her  ignorance  trans- 
formed into  knowledge,  and  her  "I  can't"  converted  into  an  "I  will." 
And  just  here  may  we  say  that  there  is  no  teacher,  whether  she  sings 
or  not,  but  who  can,  by  study  and  application,  learn  music  and  teach  it 
successfully  in  her  grade.  She  could  not  teach  arithmetic  until  she 
had  spent  several  years  in  studying  it.  Let  her  try  the  same  method 
with  the  music,  and  she  will  find  her  success  in  exact  ratio  to  her  efforts. 
All  this  requires  tact,  patience,  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visor, an  untiring  vigilance,  and  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  his  work. 

But  you  say :  "  All  this  is  ideal."  Yes.  Yet  it  is  only  as  we  make  our 
ideals  realities  that  we  grow  in  our  work.  It  is  the  teacher  with  high 
ideals  who  develops  into  the  ideal  teacher.  You  say:  *'It  throws  all  the 
responsibility  on  the  supervisor."  Yes  and  no.  The  commander  of  an 
army  is  the  soldiers'  ideal,  altho  he  may  be  hampered  by  human  frailties 
and  weaknesses.  But  just  in  so  far  as  he  seeks  to  realize  the  ideals  of 
his  position  is  he  successful.  On  him  falls  all  .the  responsibility  of  the 
conduct  of  the  battle ;  yes,  but  every  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  sharing  that 
responsibility,  and  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  all  bear  their  part. 

The  supervisor  must  be  a  leader.  He  must  have  conscious  and  recog- 
nized ability  as  such.  Leadership  implies  better  acquaintance  with  the 
work  required  of  the  teachers  than  they  possess  themselves.  This 
acquaintance  is  the  result  of  knowledge  and  experience,  past  and  present. 
For  the  ideal  supervisor  as  well  as  the  successful  teaher  is  the  one  who  is 
constantly  growing,  mentally  and  professionally. 

In  the  schools  of  any  city,  next  in  importance  to  the  position  of  the 
superintendent  is  that  of  the  supervisor  of  music,  and  he  should  be  a 
man  worthy  of  his  office.  He  has  an  opportunity  to  know  the  work  of 
all  the  teachers,  to  note  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  all ;  and,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  careful  discernment,  he  will  profit  much  by  his  observations. 
Because  of  this  he  needs  all  the  more  to  know  much  of  all  the  subjects,  as 
well  as  his  own.  He  should  not  only  know  them  superficially,  but  should 
be  able  to  teach  them  if  opportunity  offers.  This  will  give  him  a  keener 
insight  into  the  abilities  of  the  pupils  and  a  truer  appreciation  of  their 
needs. 

If  he  be  a  student  of  mathematics,  he  will  be  able  to  reach  some  thru 
the  arithmetic  of  music.  He  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  science 
teacher  if  he  possess  a  knowledge  of  physics  and  can  talk  to  the  pupils 
upon  the  subject  of  sound.  He  thereby  not  only  awakens  and  strengthens 
the  interest  in  the  subject  mentioned,  but  gives  new  light  upon  the  music. 
If  he  can  go  with  the  history  class  into  the  records  of  the  past,  and  show 
them  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  songs  of  the  nations,  which  have  won 
battles  and  overthrown  empires,  or  lead  them  to  the  firesides  of  some  of 
the  greatest  authors  who  have  thought  their  best  thoughts  while  listening 
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to  music ;  or  if  he  can  direct  them  to  listen  to  Moore,  Shelley,  Cowper, 
Keats,  Bulwer,  Shakespeare,  and  many  others,  as  they  chant  in  the  magic 
cadence  of  poetry  the  charms  and  praises  of  music — if  he  can  do  this,  he 
has  not  only  broadened  and  enriched  his  own  mental  being,  but  has  put 
into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  teachers  the  elements  of  that 
higher  and  better  culture  which,  even  while  they  remain  in  this  world, 
discovers  to  them  both  earth  and  heaven. 

The  supervisor  needs  to  see  his  special  subject  in  its  true  relation  to 
the  school  system  as  a  whole ;  to  view  it  in  perspective,  if  you  please ; 
not  to  give  it  undue  importance  over  other  things.  He  must  see  its 
bearings  upon  the  other  subjects  taught  and  their  relations  to  it.  He 
must  know  its  limitations.  He  must  get  that  view  which  substitutes  the 
satisfaction  of  being  a  part  of  a  process  for  the  satisfaction  of  completing 
things.  He  who  can  so  see  his  own  work  in  true  relations  to  the  whole 
gets  that  spirit  of  healthy  optimism  which  comes  of  looking  at  the  whole 
and  working  for  distant  ends.     Such  a  supervisor  is  sure  to  be  successful. 

The  optimist  is  the  man  of  ideals.  The  man  of  ideals  is  the  man  who 
is  today  lifting  the  world.     It  was  such  a  man  who  wrote  for  us : 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea ! 


SUPERVISORS  AND  SUPERVISION 

WALTER    H.    AIKEN,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    BlUSIC,    CITY   SCHOOLS, 

CINCINNATI,   O. 

The  keynote  for  the  twentieth-century  music  supervisor  was  sounded 

by  Robert  Browning  sixty-five  years  ago,  when  as  a  boy,  in  that  masterly 

poem  of  "  Paracelsus,"  he  wrote : 

Truth  is  within  ourselves,  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whatever  you  may  believe. 
There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all, 
Where  truth  abides  in  fulness, 

.     . And  to  know 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 

Whence  the  imprisoned  splendour  may  escape. 

Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 

Supposed  to  be  without.    Watch  narrowly 

The  demonstration  of  a  truth,  its  birth, 

And  you  trace  back  the  influence  to  its  spring 

And  source  within  us,  where  broods  a  radiance  vast 

To  be  elicited  ray  by  ray,  as  chance  shall  favour. 
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It  is  in  consonance  with  these  thoughts  that  we  plan  our  work,  and 
strive  to  cultivate  in  the  child  a  spiritual  power  and  a  power  for  self- 
activity —  powers  that  shall  be  for  the  child's  service  thru  life.  It  is  the 
teacher  who  deals  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  child. 

We  would  question  the  authority  of  a  supervisor  who  would  plan  for 
each  day  of  the  week,  and  prescribe  just  when  and  how  each  point  was  to 
be  presented  to  the  child.  Were  such  a  procedure  adopted,  teachers 
would  become  similar  to  mechanics  working  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreman. 
The  skill  of  the  master-instructor  would  seem  to  lie  more  in  leading 
teachers  to  grow  into  method  than  in  prescribing  methods  for  them. 

It  is  held  that  no  supervisor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  direct  in  the  matter 
of  the  musical  education  of  a  child,  unless  he  can  first  intelligently  plan 
and  execute  a  consistent  course  of  study  in  that  subject  for  all  of  the 
grades.  This  should  be  considered  the  test  of  fitness.  If  to  this  fitness 
in  his  equipment  be  added  breadth — the  power  to  see  largely,  to  think 
largely,  to  judge  largely — there  must  arise  a  habit  of  largeness,  and  with 
it  the  power  to  hold  to  the  highest,  unmoved  by  the  submerging  waves  6f 
a  thousand  lesser  duties. 

In  connection  with  this  skill  of  planning  and  executing  a  course  of 
musical  study,  we  make  two  declarations  for  the  thoughtful  supervisor 
to  consider :  first,  what  we  have  learned  our  pupils  may  learn ;  second, 
it  may  be  better  that  they  should  not  learn  all  that  we  have  learned,  and 
so  have  room  for  their  own  independent  acquisitions. 

A  great  writer  has  said  that  society  everywhere  is  in  conspiracy  against 
the  manhood  of  its  members;  that  it  is  a  joint-stock  company  which 
agrees  to  the  better  securing  of  his  bread  to  each  shareholder  at  the  price 
of  a  surrender  of  the  liberty  and  culture  of  the  eater ;  that,  in  short,  the 
individuality  is  a  fault,  conformity  a  virtue.  In  musical  art,  it  has  been 
well  said  that  "conformity  is  the  parent  of  inefficiency."  "To  know  what 
you  prefer,"  as  Stevenson  says,  "  instead  of  humbly  saying  amen  to  what 
the  world  says  you  ought  to  prefer,  is  to  have  kept  your  soul  alive." 

Supervisors!  are  we  training  our  boys  and  girls  into  conformity; 
cramming  their  youthful  brains  with  information  which  they  cannot  use  ? 
It  behooves  us  then  to  sift  the  knowledge  that  we  impart  to  the  child,  and 
consider  very  carefully  just  how  much  and  what  to  present.  We  thus 
avoid  the  danger  of  attaching  a  fictitious  value  to  what  we  have  learned, 
and  that  perhaps  with  considerable  effort.  Upon  such  material  let  us 
turn  the  fiercest  searchlight,  learning  to  criticise  others  keenly  and  our- 
selves severely,  even  savagely. 

In  our  duties  as  supervisors  are  we  taking  cognizance  of  the  child's 
natural  endowments  and  providing  for  his  fullest  development,  thus 
cultivating  "the  power  to  do" — creating  self-activity  ?  Are  we  training 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  vocal  organs,  the  hands;  teaching  music  thru  tone- 
relationship  and  not  simply  teaching  notes  ?     Are  we  seeing  that  every 
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lesson  has  a  point  to  it  ?  Are  we  making  clear  to  the  pupils  what  they 
are  to  learn  and  then  showing  them  how  to  learn  it  ?  Are  we  putting 
ourselves  in  the  child's  place,  and  not  presenting  the  same  subject  in  the 
same  way  with  all  children,  nor  having  a  set  plan  for  removing  all  diffi- 
culties ?  Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  educational  literature  of 
the  past  five  years,  and  especially  our  musical  literature,  have  found  it 
abounding  in  plans  and  devices  of  all  sorts  and  of  varying  merit — sight- 
singing-from-Wagner-while-you-wait  schemes  and  other  "no  difficulty" 
methods.  Some  of  these  methods  are  very  ingenious  and  attractive,  and  it 
is  feared  that  many  teachers  are  using  them  without  an  inquiry  respecting 
the  ends  to  be  reached  or  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based.  A 
device  is  often  approved  because  it  "works  well,"  that  is,  it  interests  the 
pupil  and  is  readily  manipulated.  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  useless 
deyices  are  used  and  commended  on  the  erroneous  test  of  availability. 
While  it  is  conceded  that  some  of  these  devices  "  work  well "  and  interest 
pupils,  we  must  not  forget  that  interest  is  not  the  end  of  school  training; 
it  is  only  a  necessary  condition — a  means  to  the  end.  It  is  easy  to  deceive 
the  American  public  by  showy  results  with  modulators  and  other  appli- 
ances ;  but  real  sight-singing  in  time  and  tune  combined,  and  in  parts 
sung  from  a  printed  page,  is  far  in  advance  of  modulato.r  work.  The 
search  of  the  twentieth -century  music  supervisor  must  not  be  simply  for 
that  which  is  available,  but  for  superior  means  to  attain  superior  ends. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  end  is  reached,  but  it  must  be  reached  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  We  are  all  agreed  that  sight-singing  involves  the 
most  exact  and  instantaneous  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  a  musical 
sign ;  that  these  musical  concepts  and  signs  have  to  be  built,  as  it  were, 
into  the  pupil's  mind ;  that  anything  short  of  this  is  a  delusion  and  an 
imposture. 

In  watching  the  drills  on  tone-relationship  we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  some  teachers  scatter  much  after  the  manner  of  a  shot- 
gun, covering  a  wide  range,  but  doing  little  execution.  Concentration  on 
a  single  point  is  a  necessity.  We  must  learn  to  find  the  weak  spot  in  the 
difficulty,  and  not  have  the  difficulty  find  the  weak  spot  in  us. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  where  the  cry  of  "overwork,"  "too 
much  expected,"  "  impossible  course  of  study,"  has  been  heard,  there  has 
been  some  aimless  teaching  indulged  in ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
noted  general,  "  too  much  skirmishing  and  not  enough  battle."  What  a 
moral  exaltation  there  is  in  bringing  all  of  one's  powers  to  bear  upon 
some  objective  point,  and,  when  we  have  accomplished  this,  to  be  able  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  measure  of  ourselves  and  of  our  capabilities ! 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  a  vast  waste  of  energy  in  standing 
around  ?  Pearls  are  obtained  by  diving  for  them ;  they  never  turn  up  on 
their  own  accord  to  the  waiting  "  Micawbers."  It  is  suggested  that  no 
man  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket  ever  did  anything  except  change  oxygen 
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to  carbonic  acid.  Enthusiasm  accomplishes  the  work  of  this  world ;  to  it 
we  are  indebted  for  our  greatest  reforms,  our  greatest  battles,  our  greatest 
victories.  We  have  been  deeply  impressed  during  the  past  year  with 
the  fact  that,  even  where  the  present  attainments  of  the  teacher  were 
limited,  if  he  was  brimful  of  enthusiasm,  he  was  a  hundred  fold  more 
successful  than  one  who  had  greater  skill,  and  perhaps  a  better  furnished 
mind,  but  who  was  not  so  enthusiastic  in  his  work. 

We  are  forced  to  agree  with  Carlyle  as  we  read  in  Sartor  Resartus: 

Much  more  of  mind,  which  grows,  not  like  a  vegetable  (by  having  its  roots  littered 
with  etymological  compost),  but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  of  spirit ;  thought 
kindling  itself  at  the  Bre  of  living  thought.  How  shall  he  give  kindling  in  whose  inward 
man  there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all  is  burnt  out  to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder  ? 

It  is  thought  that  the  educational  fire  has  been  burning  with  especial 
fervor  among  the  music  supervisors  of  the  nation  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  for  perhaps  in  no  other  study  taught  in  the  school  curriculum 
have  there  been  such  vast  changes,  and  for  the  better,  as  in  the  presenta- 
tion and  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools.  Some  of  us  have  been  more 
cautious  than  others  in  casting  aside  the  old  and  tried,  and  adopting 
something  merely  because  it  was  new;  waiting,  perhaps,  for  it  to  be 
proven  better  before  according  it  the  preference.  But  when  the  superior 
merit  of  a  new  method  has  been  fully  established,  we  have  not  been  slow 
in  banishing  all  narrow  prejudice  and  giving  to  it  hearty  approval. 

The  supervisor's  vineyard  is  the  ideals  in  the  minds  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  working  —  their  taste,  judgment,  and  standards  of  excellence. 
He  is  to  be  found  in  the  schoolroom,  at  the  side  of  the  teacher,  giving 
advice,  model  lessons,  withholding  no  good  thing.  Here  it  is  that  plans 
are  suggested,  experiences  compared,  the  successes  of  each  becoming  the 
possible  successes  of  all.  Supervision  is  not  a  success  unless  the  super- 
visor bears  in  mind  the  distinct  activities  with  which  man  is  endowed  — 
the  intellectual,  the  moral  or  spiritual,  and  the  physical ;  activities  not 
separate  in  our  musical  work,  but  more  or  less  united  thruout  our  course 
of  training,  often  blending  in  the  same  exercise. 

It  behooves  us  to  see  that  teachers  know  the  point  of  each  lesson, 
whether  its  special  end  is  knowledge  or  power  or  skill,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  more  clearly  this  end  is  seen,  the  wiser  will  be  the  plans,  the 
more  skillful  the  execution,  and  the  more  fruitful  the  results.  Further, 
if  the  pupil  sees  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  then  expectation  will  be  excited 
in  his  mind — a  most  favorable  mental  disposition  for  the  beginning  of 
mstruction.  He  will  thus  be  placed  in  the  circle  of  thought  in  which 
he  is  to  move,  kindred  ideas  will  arise  that  will  be  most  welcome  aids  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  which  is  new,  and  he  will  thereby  be  given  a 
stronger  impulse  to  exercise  his  own  will. 

Some  may  say  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  music,  but  it  is  thought 
that  there  are  some  ways  that  more  than  others  hold  the  clue  to  the 
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overgrown  path  thru  thorny  mazes  to  the  inner  recess  where  lies  the 
"sleeping  beauty/'  only  waiting  for  the  right  voice  to  awaken  her. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

N.    COE    STEWART,    DIRECTOR    OF    MUSIC,    CLEVELAND,    O. 

My  subject  refers  to  the  rights  of  children  to  learn  music,  to  enjoy 
the  uses  of  music,  and  to  profit  to  the  fullest  extent  in  all  ways  by  the 
right  study  of  music. 

That  the  children  of  our  country  are  enjoying  these  privileges  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent — no.  That  it  is  the  purpose  quite  generally  that 
they  should  enjoy  them — yes.  That  there  are  methods  in  abundance 
which  the  makers  and  sellers  thereof  declare  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
such  instruction  and  use — yes.  That  there  are  many  supervisors  and 
music  teachers  who  shout  "Eureka" — yes.  As  to  the  capability  of  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  right  musical  instruction  and  training  — 
yes,  emphatically  yes  !  That  music  teachers  appropriate  these  facts  is 
manifested  by  their  zeal,  albeit  much  of  it  shows  lack  of  music  apprecia- 
tion and  knowledge. 

That  those  directly  interested  in  the  problems  of  musical  training 
realize  that  much  is  needed  is  evidenced  by  the  many  investigations  and 
experiments,  consultations  and  conferences,  now  going  on,  at  this  and 
other  conventions,  national,  state,  and  sectional. 

A  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  is  the  fact  that  school  super- 
intendents are  satisfied  if  music  is  on  the  curriculum,  and  if  children 
sing  and  go  thru  all  forms  of  the  study.  They  seem  to  forget  that  to 
make  music  a  profitable  study  in  the  schools  requires  the  same  care  as 
other  well-established  subjects. 

It  is  the  individual  child  that  is  to  grow  into  an  understanding 
and  mastery  of  the  musical  art.  Teaching  is  of  value  only  as  it 
administers  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  one  who  is  to  learn  and  to 
develop.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  process  of  growing  in  organic  life  is 
as  follows:  a  germ  —  God-given — is  awakened  to  life  by  being  placed 
in  proper  conditions;  this  awakened  germ  reaches  out  after  its  food, 
which,  being  supplied  in  right  kind  and  condition,  it  appropriates,  and 
by  processes  of  its  own  extracts  therefrom  that  which  nourishes,  enlarges, 
and  perfects  its  functions,  or,  as  we  say,  causes  it  to  grow. 

So  in  building  up  the  mind,  the  building  of  which  is  similar  to  the 
body,  a  thought  in  the  mind  cannot  be  woven  into  the  mental  body 
until  after  it  has  gone  thru  a  process  similar  or  akin  to  digestion  in 
the  physical  body.  The  thought,  by  a  process  of  reflection  and  drill, 
becomes  familiar  and  in  condition  for  nature,  the  mind-builder,  to  weave 
it  into  the  mental  structure. 
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The  building  of  artistic  or  aesthetic  power,  and  the  ability  to  do 
things  certainly  and  well,  are  accomplished  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 
The  mind  must  comprehend  and  understand  distinctly  what  is  to  be 
done.  Attention  and  intelligent  effort  continued  at  regular  intervals, 
each  time  gaining  a  little,  gradually  build  up  the  power  to  do. 

The  teacher's  work  is  to  bring  to  the  pupil's  attention,  in  a  clear, 
definite  manner,  the  real  things  that  the  learner  should  understand  and 
accomplish.  The  teacher  is  then  to  direct  the  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  do 
the  required  thing,  encouraging,  giving  him  ideals  and  material  to  work 
with,  until  the  pupil  grows  gradually  into  the  required  knowledge  and 
mastery. 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  the  pupil's  mind  must  be  his  own 
director  in  his  practice,  and  that  unless  the  mind  comprehends  correctly 
the  thing  to  be  done  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  process  and  will  not  lead 
to  success ;  second,  that  new  topics  should  not  be  taken  up  until  practice 
and  drill  have  given  considerable  facility  in  doing  the  thing  in  hand ; 
third,  that  the  teacher  must  know  the  subject  thoroly  and  be  able  to 
execute  well  herself,  and  must  understand  the  proper  order  for  the 
introduction  of  new  topics  before  she  is  permitted  to  teach. 

Regular  grade  teachers,  who  have  not  yet  reached  this  stage  of  prep- 
aration, should  at  once  begin  a  training  that  will  culminate  in  such 
qualifications.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to  say :  "I  cannot."  "  I  have  no 
talent  for  music."  "I  have  never  learned  to  sing."  They  must  say, 
instead :  "  I  cannot  do  it  now,  but  I  will  in  time." 

Thoro  work  is  the  only  kind  that  should  be  allowed  in  the  study  of 
the  music  language  until  right  singing  of  melodies  and  parts  is  well 
done,  and  the  singing  of  new  music  and  the  writing  of  one's  own  musical 
thoughts  and  the  music  he  hears  are  done  as  readily  as  he  reads  and 
writes  his  native  tongue. 

The  use  of  the  voice  in  singing  should  also  be  just  as  intelligent  and 
correct,  not  only  that  beautiful  tones  may  be  made,  but  that  the  quality 
of  tones  may  be  adapted  to  the  sentiment  expressed,  and  that  singing 
may  be  in  right  keys,  strictly  in  time,  with  right  rhythm,  beautiful 
phrasing,  and  with  the  proper  spirit  and  abandon  which  make  singing  a 
thing  of  life. 

Lack  of  time  forbids  mention  of  the  simple  methods  by  which  these 
things  may  be  done.  There  is  a  place  in  the  schools  for  the  daily  use 
of  national  songs,  sentimental  songs,  sacred  songs,  and  the  songs  occa- 
sioned by  the  various  school  work  and  duties.  This  daily  singing 
belongs  to  the  school  as  an  exercise,  and  should  not  be  regarded  in  a 
strict  sense  as  music  study  or  as  a  music  lesson. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  to  put  each  pupil  into  the  proper  con- 
dition to  receive  and  profit  by  instruction,  and  to  practice  as  he  should, 
is  a  large  undertaking;  yet  it  must  be  done,  or  the  pupil  will  not  learn. 
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Pupils  often  have  aversion  to  hard  work,  and  especially  to  the  repetition 
which  is  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  right  doing  and  of  artistic 
power.  But  this  must  be  done,  or  there  will  not  be  correct  music  work. 
There  often  comes  a  temptation  to  diverge  to  something  else,  to  waste 
time  by  senselessly  singing  songs,  or  other  things  that  simply  "kill 
time."     Of  course,  this  must  be  avoided  as  a  pestilence. 

To  reach  a  point  where  the  pupils  are  rightly  attentive,  and  disposed 
to  make  proper  effort  and  to  enter  heartily  into  the  earnest  and  indis- 
pensable daily  drills  or  practice,  is  itself  a  thing  to  be  grown  to,  and  will 
come  if  proper  means  are  used.  If  a  teacher  does  not  have  such  a 
school,  after  a  time,  it  is  usually  )ier  own  fault,  and  she  should  seek  to 
mend  her  ways  and  fit  herself  to  do  better,  or  quit  the  profession. 

There  is  not  time  to  speak  of  the  reflex  influences  of  right  school 
music  teaching  and  right  song-singing  in  school  upon  the  educational 
forces  in  the  community,  nor  of  the  importance  of  awakening  the  people 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  music  education. 

Children  are  capable  of  all  this  knowledge  and  cultivation ;  they  may 
have  it,  they  must  have  it,  before  they  become  the  best  and  fittest  indi- 
viduals, most  competent  ta  perform  best  their  functions  in  organized 
society. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii,  1901 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.  M.  by  Mr.  Templeton  P.  Twiggs, 
chairman  of  the  local  committee,  who,  in  a  brief  address,  introduced  the  president,  Mr. 
William  £.  Doggett,  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  prog^'am  of  the  day  was  then  presented  as  follows  : 

z.  *' Prestdent't  Address,*' William  £.  Doggett,  assistant  principal.  Commercial  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

9.  **What  Constitutes  a  Business  Education  ?'*  I.  O.  Crissy,  sute  inspector  of  business  education, 
board  <rf  regents,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Discussion  by  L.  L.  Williams,  president  of  Rochester  Business  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Randolph  B.  Seymour,  head  of  commercial  department.  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
and  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  president  of  Sandusky  Business  College,  Sandusky,  O. 

3.  "  The  Education  and  Training  of  Commercial  Teachers,"  W.  A.  Scott,  director  of  School  of  Com- 
merce, University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Discussion  by  Parke  Schoch,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  12 

The  department  assembled  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  President  Doggett  in  the  chair. 
The  program  of  the  day  was  as  follows  : 

z.  **  What  is  the  Function  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  Matter  of  Commercial  Teaching  ?'*  Myron  T. 
Scudder,  principal  of  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Discussion  by  J.  C.  Benedict,  superintendent 
public  schools,  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  and  Harvey  E.  Brown,  head  of  commercial  department.  High  School,  Rock 
Island,  lU. 

3.  "  Writing  In  the  Grades  Below  the  High  School,  When  the  Commercial  Branches  Are  Taught  in  the 
High  School,"  J.  P.  Bamhart,  supervisor  of  writing,  public  schools,  Akron,  O.  Discussion  by  F.  F. 
Musrush,  supervisor  of  writing,  public  schools,  Lakewood,  O. 

3.  '*  The  Phonograph  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  Shorthand,"  Theodore  F.  Lake,  teacher  of  phonography. 
Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  followed,  the  following  memorial  was  unanimously 

adopted  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes : 

In  the  death  of  Professor  J.  M.  Mehan,  president  of  the  Business  Department  of  the  National  Educa* 
tional  Association  for  the  year  1895,  business  education  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  advocates,  and  commer- 
cial teachers  lost  a  valued  friend.  Mr.  Mehan  was  a  teacher,  not  for  financial  returns  only,  but  because  of  his 
intense  interest  in  young  people  and  his  desire  to  assist  them  in  securing  a  right  start  in  life.  By  the  teachers 
who  met  him  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  leader  who,  while  respecting 
the  traditions  of  business  teaching,  was  continually  striving  to  adapt  his  methods  to  the  business  conditions 
of  the  present.    His  life  was  an  example  of  right  living ;  we  mourn  his  loss  and  revere  his  memory. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  tendered  to  President  Doggett  in  appreciation  of  his  services,  was 
unanimously  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Twiggs,  Jewell,  and  Spencer,  and  the  local  committee, 
'  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Springer  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Rtsoh/td,  That  the  portion  of  the  president's  address  which  relates  to  the  matter  of  the  program  be 
refeired  to  the  president  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education  for  1902,  with  the  suggestion  that,  so  far  as 
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possible,  its  ideas  be  carried  out,  and  that  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  monog^raph  upon  the 
subject  of  public  commercial  education. 

The  following  officers  for  the  year  1902  were  then  unanimously  elected  : 

President  —  I.  O.  Crissy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President — J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Secretary— T.  P.  Twiggs,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  W.  Stitt,  Secretary, 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENTS   ADDRESS 

W.    E.    DOGGETT,   ASSISTANT    PRINCIPAL,    COMMERCIAL    HIGH    SCHOOL, 

BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

The  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  which 
we  are  interested  should  be  second  in  importance  to  none  of  the  sections 
of  educational  activity  which  are  fostered  by  the  parent  organization. 
That  it  is  not  as  prominent  as  some  other  departments  is  owing  to  sev- 
eral reasons,  the  chief  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are :  first,  its  needs  are 
not  understood  and  its  importance  is  not  appreciated  by  the  controlling 
officers  of  the  general  organization,  altho  its  possibilities  are  beginning 
to  be  vaguely  realized ;  and,  second,  those  of  us  who  are  actively  identified 
with  commercial  work  have  not,  so  far,  shown  that  we  have  either  the  dis- 
position or  the  ability  to  command  for  our  department  a  recognition  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

Last  December  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  session  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  Educators  held  in  this  city.  This  is  the 
representative  association  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  work 
in  private  schools,  either  as  teachers  or  as  proprietors,  altho  both  public- 
school  principals  and  teachers  are  welcome  as  members  or  as  participators 
in  the  programs  of  the  various  sections.  There  was  marked  enthusiasm 
shown  on  all  sides,  and,  barring  slight  differences  of  opinion  attendant 
upon  the  canvass  for  the  election  of  officers,  there  was  practical  unan- 
imity of  spirit  and  purpose.  To  me,  as  president  of  the  business  section 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  these  facts  stood  out  in  bold 
array,  and  made  a  favorable  showing  when  contrasted  with  the  condition 
of  innocuous  desuetude  which  our  department  seems  to  claim  as  its 
normal  condition.  The  fact  is,  the  business-college  proprietors  know 
what  they  are  about,  and  know  what  they  want,  while  we  are  not  united 
upon  any  plan  of  action,  have  not  yet  decided  on  proper  courses  of  study, 
and  have  not  even  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  a  commercial  educa- 
tion is.     Just  here  I  am  assuming  that,  while  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
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teaching  of  business  subjects  in  either  the  public  or  private  schools  are 
eligible  to  join  this  section  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and 
are  invited  to  give  it  cordial  aid  and  support,  the  public- school  interests 
should  here  be  given  the  right  of  way.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  only 
association  of  national  importance  which  will  ever  undertake  to  solve  the 
problems  of  commercial  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States.  This  being  the  case,  we  who,  as  public-school  teachers  of  the 
several  states  whence  we  come,  are  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  public 
education,  should  feel  the  weight  of  a  grave  responsibility.  We  should 
realize  that  we  are  public  servants  hired  to  serve  the  interests  of  those 
intrusted  to  our  educational  keeping.  We  should  feel  that  our  duties 
are  not  confined  to  assisting,  to  encouraging,  to  leading,  to  directing, 
to  urging  our  pupils  to  make  the  best  of  their  school  opportunities,  and  to 
showing  them  the  way.  We  must  bring  home  to  ourselves  the  fact  that 
our  sphere  of  action  and  responsibility  is  not  limited  by  the  four  walls  of 
the  schoolroom,  and  that  we  have  not  done  our  whole  duty  to  those  whose 
servants  we  are  until  we  have  used  our  influence,  be  it  great  or  small,  in 
bringing  about  a  correct  solution  of  the  most  important  educational 
problems  of  today.  In  this  country  no  great  public  question  is  settled 
until  it  is  settled  in  the  right  way.  To  bring  about  this  settlement,  con- 
scientious, intelligent,  scientific  research,  joined  with  sound  common- 
sense,  is  needed  ;  and  only  such  conclusions  as  are  reached  after  careful 
reasoning  upon  correct  premises  should  be  accepted.  This  means  that 
our  present  standing  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  with  all  the  possi- 
bilities which  the  policy  of  commercial  expansion  upon  which  as  a  nation 
we  have  entered  opens  to  us,  should  be  kept  in  view.  The  truth  that,  as 
a  nation,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that  stage  of  development  in  which, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  shall  be  industrially  and  commercially 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  considered. 

Another  potent  factor  in  determining  our  conclusions  as  to  what  is 
best  for  public  commercial  education  should  be  the  matter  of  industrial 
trusts.  For  some  time  to  come  at  least,  or  until  the  powers  and  scope  of 
the  trusts  are  limited  or  modified  by  governmental  action,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  opportunities  for  the  youths  of  this 
country  to  become  independent  proprietors  in  almost  any  line  of  business 
which  they  may  undertake  has  been  very  much  decreased.  Another  most 
important  element  to  be  considered  is  the  time  limit  which  is  imposed 
by  the  insurmountable  conditions  of  home  surroundings  or  poverty, 
upon  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  especially  in 
the  large  cities  and  industrial  centers.  If  a  pupil  cannot,  by  any  means 
in  his  control,  stay  in  the  high  school  for  more  than  one  year  —  and  he 
knows  it,  and  his  teachers  know  it,  and  all  concerned  know  it — it  seems  to 
me  almost  criminally  absurd  to  place  such  a  one  in  a  so-called  commercial 
course,  and  force  him  to  do  exactly  the  same  work  as  would  be  suitable  for 
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a  pupil  who  had  undertaken  a  four-years'  course,  unless  both  are  taught 
the  essentials  of  commercial  work  the  first  year.  I  have  here  mentioned 
the  high  school,  since  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  battle- 
ground of  public  commercial  education  will  be  in  the  secondary  school. 
The  private  schools  and  the  universities  may  be  left  out  of  consideration, 
for  they  are  thoroly  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  this  matter, 
and  they  will  do  so. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  public  commercial  education  in  this  country  will  not  be  permitted 
to  stand ;  and,  if  the  matter  is  not  settled  by  those  from  whom  we  should 
expect  to  obtain  aid,  it  will  be  decided  by  others,  who  in  many  instances 
are  less  able,  either  by  virtue  of  experience  or  because  of  personal  inter- 
est, to  say  what  is  needed  ;  but  who,  if  they  have  little  else  to  recommend 
them  for  the  task,  at  least  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  I,  as  a  teacher,  attended  a  meeting  of  a 
teacher's  association  for  the  first  time.  On  that  occasion  I  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that,  beyond  the  individual  benefit  which  the  speakers  may 
have  derived  from  the  preparation  of  their  papers,  there  was  little  of  real 
value  to  those  who  were  in  attendance.  No  weak  or  inexperienced 
teacher  told  her  troubles  and  asked  for  aid  from  those  older  in  the 
service ;  no  subject  of  discussion  was  treated  upon  a  broad  educational 
basis,  but  was  merely  put  up  to  be  buffeted  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  the  country  debating  society;  and  each  one  who  took  part 
seemed  to  feel  it  his  special  privilege,  if  not  his  bounden  duty,  to  exploit 
himself.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
tendency  to  deliver  long-drawn-out  dissertations — many  of  which,  indeed, 
show  evidence  of  careful  preparation  —  still  prevails.  It  is  my  personal 
belief,  however,  that  a  meeting  of  an  association  like  ours  will  derive 
much  more  good  educationally  from  carefully  prepared  discussions  of  a 
few  vital  subjects  than  from  listening  to  a  large  number  of  papers,  each 
of  which  is  very  good  in  itself,  but  none  of  which  bears  any  relation  to 
any  other.  I  go  even  farther ;  I  believe  that  the  work  of  an  entire 
session  could  be  most  profitably  spent  in  a  conference  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject as  "An  American  Commercial  Course,"  or  in  the  discussion  of  "  What 
Kinds  of  American  Public  Schools  Are  Needed  ?  "  The  giving  up  of  a 
whole  session  to  the  discussion  of  only  one  subject  would  call  for  the 
appointment  of  committees  to  consider  and  investigate  each  phase,  and 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION? 

I.    O.  CRISSV,    STATE    INSPECTOR    OF    BUSINESS    EDUCATION    FOR    NEW    YORK, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

What  constitutes  a  business  education  depends  very  much  upon  the 
point  of  view.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  business  college, 
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which  for  more  than  half  a  century  monopolized  that  education  in  this 
country,  it  implies  neat  and  legible  handwriting ;  a  more  or  less  practical 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  business  papers,  and  business  arithmetic, 
including  rapid  calculation;  some  knowledge  of  business  transactions, 
with  a  view  only  to  recording  them;  some  knowledge  of  commercial 
law,  and  possibly  of  shorthand  and  typewriting,-  necessitating  some 
instruction  in  English.  The  ultimate  object  is  solely  to  enable  the 
student  to  ''get  a  position."  This  conception  of  business  education 
is  also  the  one  that  has,  until  quite  recently,  prevailed  generally  in 
the  public  mind.  It  would  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  well- 
known  business-college  proprietor  who  has  frequently  said  in  his  public 
speeches  that  he  is  "  proud  that  he  runs  a  clerk  factory."  This  sort  of 
training,  which  aims  only  to  prepare  for  the  recording  of  business,  may 
be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  ungraded  business  education,  because 
no  definite  preliminary  education  is  required  before  taking  it  up. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  American  business  college,  except  per- 
haps for  the  incongruity  of  its  name,  and  even  that  is  now  so  well  under- 
stood that  it  can  no  longer  mislead.  An  institution  that  has  persisted 
thru  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  is  still  enjoying,  in  its  better  type, 
considerable  prosperity,  must  surely  have  been  of  some  substantial  use  to 
the  community.  In  the  state  of  New  York  some  of  these  schools  have 
today  aspirations  a  good  deal  beyond  the  "clerk  factory"  idea,  and  are 
lengthening  their  courses  and  enlarging  and  enriching  thieir  curriculums. 
They  are  also  testing  their  real  strength  educationally  in  comparison  with 
the  public  secondary  schools,  by  taking  the  regents  examinations,  and 
in  other  ways  getting  more  into  line  with  state  educational  institutions. 
It  has  come  to  be  pretty  well  understood  that  the  chief  weakness  of  the 
business  college  plan  has  been  the  attempt  to  build  a  reliable  superstruc- 
ture of  special  business  training  without  any  adequate  foundation  of  pre- 
liminary general  education. 

Something  over  ten  years  ago  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  many 
progressive  business-men  and  educators  alike  that  more  young  people 
ought  to  be  educated  for  a  business  career,  and  that  they  should  be  edu- 
cated on  a  plan  radically  different  from  that  usually  pursued  by  the  busi- 
ness colleges.  The  American  Bankers'  Association  took  the  matter  up, 
and  in  1892  sent  Professor  Edmund  }.  James  to  investigate  commercial 
education  in  Europe  and  make  report  thereon.  This  report  was  widely 
read  in  the  United  States,  and  it  showed  quite  conclusively  that  in  many 
matters  appertaining  to  business  education  we  were  behind  Germany  and 
other  countries  of  continental  Europe.  In  his^pleajfor  the*establishment 
of  commercial  high  schools  in  America,  which  formed  the  subject  of  an 
address  before  the  American  Bankers'  Association  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  Professor  James  said  that  we  could  do  no  better  than  to  follow 
carefully  the  course  of  educational  experimentation  in  western  Europe. 
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He  found  there  in  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial  schools  of  secondary 
grade,  in  addition  to  bookkeeping  and  business  arithmetic,  business  prac- 
tice, shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  commercial  law,  many  subjects  of 
which  the  American  business  college  had  at  that  time  no  conception. 
There  were,  for  example,  two  or  more  modern  languages ;  commercial 
geography  and  history  of  commerce,  including  distribution  and  modes 
of  manufacture  of  commercial  products ;  general  study  of  merchandise 
and  raw  materials  of  commerce ;  of  money,  banking,  and  insurance ;  of 
tariff  legislation,  transportation ;  and  of  maritime  and  international  law. 
On  the  advice  of  Professor  James,  we  have  followed  the  experimentation 
of  which  he  spoke,  and  have  done  much  thinking  and  some  experiment- 
ing on  our  own  account.  As  a  result,  we  have  in  the  United  States  a 
distinct  grade  of  secondary  business  education,  of  which  the  type  is  the 
four-year  commercial  course  to  be  found  in  many  high  schools  thru- 
out  the  country.  It  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  course  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  within  the  time  limitation,  not  only  to  train  the  youth  in 
the  most  improved  modern  methods  of  recording  business  transactions, 
but  also  to  teach  him  in  a  broad,  general  way  how  business  is  done. 
While  fully  recognizing  all  that  is  implied  in  the  adage,  "Knowledge  is 
power,"  it  is  recognized  also  that  the  getting  of  knowledge  by  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  study  develops  the  very  highest  power — the 
power  of  intelligent  thinking,  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things.  To 
accomplish  its  object,  then,  this  course  is  not  to  be  dominated  by  the 
technical  business  subjects,  but  the  studies  that  best  make  for  develop- 
ment of  faculty  will  be  of  first  importance.  It  will  nevertheless  do  much 
in  a  short  time  to  give  the  student  a  fund  of  valuable  knowledge  concern- 
ing practical  business*  which  -might  otherwise  take  him  long  years  to 
acquire,  and  will  cultivate  in  him  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  a  power  of 
quick  reasoning  that  will  be  of  greatest  value  in  business  life.  The  tech- 
nical subjects,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  years,  should 
be  so  taught  as  to  make  some  of  them  —  notably  advanced  bookkeeping, 
business  arithmetic,  and  commercial  law  —  valuable  mental  discipline. 
The  curriculum  of  the  high-school  course  has  not  yet  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage.  The  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  it  should  comprise  abundant  instruction  in  English,  with  much 
attention  to  its  literature  and  to  composition,  and  some  technical  gram- 
mar. At  least  one  foreign  language  should  be  studied  for  two  years. 
As  geography  and  history  are  highly  stimulating  to  the  average  mind, 
they  should  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention ;  United  States  history 
should  be  studied  with  reference  to  English  history,  and  in  connection 
with  geography,  both  physical  and  political,  and  also  with  civics.  The 
history  of  commerce  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  commercial 
geography,  and  the  whole  supplemented  by  a  course  in  economics  and 
commercial  law.     Mathematics,  a  foundation  subject,  ought  to  include 
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algebra,  geometry,  and  perhaps  plane  trigonometry.  Two  or  three 
natural-history  subjects  are  desirable,  as  tending  to  encourage  and 
develop  observation  and  original  investigation.  An  elemeptary  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  physics,  including  much  laboratory  work,  is  also 
desirable.  There  should  also  be  instruction  in  drawing,  rhetorical  exer- 
cises (essays  and  declamations),  and  music. 

The  technical  subjects  should  include  advanced  bookkeeping,  which 
should  be  so  thoroly  mastered  as  to  enable  the  student  to  take  up  and 
continue  correctly  a  set  of  books  in  any  line  of  business  ;  business  arith- 
metic, including  intensive  drill  in  rapid  calculation  ;  business  corre- 
spondence and  forms,  with  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  letter-writing 
and  drawing  commercial  papers  and  all  ordinary  business  documents, 
including  simple  contracts  ;  business  technics  and  office  routine,  includ- 
ing such  practice  in  banking  and  other  offices  as  will  familiarize  each 
student  with  the  most  approved  modern  methods  of  doing  the  work ; 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  legible,  rapid  handwriting.  There  should 
be,  if  possible,  some  study  of  the  raw  materials  and  products  of  commerce. 
Dr.  Herrick,  director  of  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  Philadelphia 
Central  High  School,  wisely  begins  this  work  in  the  first  school  year, 
and  the  students  take  great  interest  in  collecting  the  materials  and 
obtaining  all  the  information  possible  regarding  them.  There  should  be 
frequent  instruction,  thru  lectures  and  quizzes,  on  such  matters  as 
money,  credit,  and  banking ;  transportation,  commercial  legislation,  and 
the  ethics  of  business.  Class  discussion,  carefully  directed,  will  be  of 
great  value,  not  only  in  making  clear  all  the  different  bearings  of  the 
matter  under  consideration,  but  in  promoting  in  the  student  easy,  exact, 
and  forcible  expression  and  quick  thinking  while  on  his  feet. 

I  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  this  paper  to  the  commercial  course  in 
the  high  school,  because  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  thru  this 
agency  that  the  great  majority  of  young  Americans  preparing  for  active 
life  will  obtain  their  business  education.  Very  aptly  the  high  school  has 
been  called  the  '*  people's  college,"  because  it  is  the  finishing  school  for 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

There  is  naturally,  in  the  development  of  business  education,  a  higher 
grade  than  that  of  the  high  school.  The  administration  of  this  higher 
education  is  the  province  of  the  college  and  the  university.  While  at  the 
present  time  we  cannot  point  to  any  typical  example  of  this  higher  busi- 
ness education  in  America,  it  may  be  said  that  much  has  already  been 
done  in  that  direction.  The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy, 
attached  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  had  for  upward  of  ten 
years  a  four-year  course,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  the  study  of  economics 
and  politics,  supplemented  by  practical  courses  in  accounting,  commercial 
law,  and  business  practice.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  complete  the  course. 
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The  Universities  of  Chicago  and  California  have  also  announced  col- 
leges of  commerce.  In  these  institutions  it  is  proposed  to  recognize  the 
sciences  dealing  with  the  various  departments  of  the  world's  trade.  Last 
year  the  University  of  Wisconsin  also  determined  to  open  a  college  of 
commerce.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
in  Detroit,  last  December,  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson,  who  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  faculty  of  the  university,  in  formulating  the 
course  of  study,  gave,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Scott,  director  of  the 
new  school,  the  work  outlined  for  the  current  year.  My  time  will  permit 
only  the  briefest  synopsis  of  this  outline,  which  is  stated  in  six  separate 
propositions : 

First  proposition :  The  student  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
industrial  organism  of  which  he  is  to  be  a  part,  and  to  meet  this  proposition  five  lines  of 
study  are  offered  :  (i)  courses  in  commercial  geography;  (2)  courses  in  transportation; 
(3)  courses  in  money  and  banking ;  (4)  courses  in  business  organization  and  administra- 
tion ;  (5)  courses  in  economics  and  economic  history. 

Second  proposition:  The  prospective  merchant  should  know  the  various  processes 
thru  which  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  pass  before  they  reach  the  finished  state. 
This  knowledge  is  furnished  thru  courses  in  the  materials  of  commerce,  in  connection 
with  the  commercial  museum,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  completed  article,  including  a 
study  of  the  processes  and  forms  of  adulteration,  of  quality  of  goods,  cost  of  making,  etc. 

Third  proposition  :  A  knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  law  is  a  desideratum  to  the 
business-man.  Courses  comprise  commercial  law  of  the  United  States,  tariff  legislation, 
labor,  capital,  corporations,  and  the  law  of  foreign  countries  trading  with  the  United 
States. 

Fourth  proposition :  The  representative  of  an  American  house  in  a  foreign  country 
should  know  the  language  his  customers  speak.  Courses  offered  lead  to  a  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  knowledge  of  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian,  with 
special  attention  to  commercial  correspondence,  business  and  legal  forms. 

Fifth  proposition :  Physics  and  chemistry  are  used  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  that  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  to  the  business-man.  Courses  of  one  year  in  each ;  also 
in  generation  and  transmission  of  steam  power. 

Sixth  proposition :  The  foregoing  branches  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  a 
degree,  whatever  line  of  business  they  expect  to  enter.  In  addition  there  are  groups 
fitting  for  particular  lines.  For  the  coming  year  there  is  to  be  a  group  organized  and 
conducted  by  J.  C.  Monahan,  for  a  number  of  years  United  States  consul  at  Chemnitz, 
which  is  to  give  all  technical  instruction  needed  for  the  consular  service.  There  will  also 
be  a  group  preparatory  to  the  banking  business,  and  others  giving  the  technical  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  engage  in  commerce  in  the  Orient,  in  South  America,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Scott  says  in  conclusion  : 

We  expect  to  learn  much  from  the  experience  of  the  present  year,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  largely  supplement,  and  perhaps  modify,  these  courses  in  the  future  ....  We 
expect  to  place  this  course  in  commerce  on  the  same  level  with  the  other  courses  in  the 
college  of  letters  and  science  and  of  engineering,  and  to  grant  to  the  student  who  com- 
pletes it  the  baccalaureate  degree.  We  believe  that  the  educational  value  of  the  course 
will  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  course  given  in  the  university  .... 
and  we  expect  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  young  man  who  expects  to  do  business 
on  a  large  scale  needs  to  be  educated  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  as  well  as  equipped 
with  the  technical  knowledge  which  the  prosecution  of  his  business  requires. 
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This  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  statement  that  has,  within  my 
knowledge,  been  put  forth  by  any  American  institution  that  has  engaged 
or  that  proposed  to  engage  in  higher  business  education.  The  unre- 
served declaration  that  the  commercial  course  will  be  in  no  respect 
inferior  in  educational  value  to  any  other  course  in  the  university,  and 
that  the  bachelor's  degree  will  be  conferred  on  its  completion,  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  business  education.  If  American  universities 
cannot  offer  a  four-year  course  in  higher  commercial  education  that  will 
earn  a  degree,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  their 
dignity  not  to  offer  any.  # 

Since  this  paper  was  written  I  have  received  and  read  with  much 
pleasure  the  announcement  of  a  course  in  higher  commercial  education 
by  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  is  not  organized  as  a  separate 
school,  but  as  a  special  course  within  the  department  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts.  Like  the  Wisconsin  University  course,  this  course  is 
intended  to  "  provide  an  education  equal  in  scope  and  mental  discipline 
to  any  course  which  the  university  offers."  Students  who  enroll  in  the 
course  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  at  the  end  of  two  years',  and  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  the 
end  of  three  years'  residence. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  have  alluded  to  the  advantages  we  have 
been  able  to  derive  from  observation  of  the  schools  of  continental 
Europe.  There  is  one  phase  of  business  education,  however,  in  which 
the  European  schools  cannot  help  us.  In  the  matter  of  bookkeeping 
and  higher  accounting  we  are  clearly  ahead  of  them.  No  progressive 
American  —  or  Englishman  either,  for  that  matter  —  would  think  for  a 
moment  of  following  the  cumbersome  continental  system  of  bookkeeping 
which  puts  everything,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  thru  the  journal;  and 
as  to  higher  accounting  and  auditing  we  are  ahead  of  England,  which 
has  been,  in  the  main,  long  in  advance  of  the  continent.  As  evidence  of 
our  leadership  in  this  direction  we  have  in  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance  of  New  York  University  (Washington  Square,  New 
York  city)  an  institution  which  offers  opportunities  for  instruction  in 
higher  accounting  such  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  I  venture  to  say,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  have  sought  to  show  in  this  paper  that  the  term  "  business  educa- 
tion "  is  both  elastic  and  broadly  comprehensive  ;  that  the  formal  work 
of  getting  a  business  education  may  profitably  engage  the  student  thru 
sixteen  years  of  school  life  ;  and  that  at  the  completion  of  this  work  there 
await  him  educational  honors  equal  with  those  obtained  by  the  graduate 
in  the  college  of  letters  or  of  science. 

Just  what  should  be  the  business  education  for  any  particular  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  determined  by  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  There  are  so 
many  differing  conditions  and  limitations  that  perhaps  no  two  cases  are 
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precisely  alike.  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  I  should  say  that 
quantitatively  the  education  should  be  limited  only  by  unchangeable  con- 
ditions. By  this  I  do  not  mean  considerations  of  the  position  to  be 
taken,  or  the  business  to  be  engaged  in,  by  the  student,  but  conditions 
that  determine  the  ability  or  possibility  of  the  student  going  farther  in  his 
educational  work.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  the  private 
schools  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  individual  students;  but 
to  what  extent  the  public  schools  would  be  justified  in  attempting  this  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  and  it  is  too  large  a  question  to  discuss  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  I  do  not  believe  in  educating  a  boy  with  the 
sole  idea  that  he  is  to  be  a  bookkeeper  or  a  clerk.  I  would  give  him  such 
education  as  would  qualify  him  (so  far  as  education  could  qualify  him)  to 
be  a  successful  business-man.  And  I  would  do  this  even  if  it  was  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  boy  was  to  begin  life  as  a  bookkeeper.  The  more 
education  he  has  besides  his  training  in  bookkeeping,  the  better  book- 
keeper he  will  be,  and  the  greater  will  be  his  chances  of  promotion  and 
increased  usefulness.  I  believe  that  education  pays  in  dollars  and  cents, 
no  less  than  in  personal  gratification  and  better  citizenship. 


DISCUSSION 


L.  L.  Williams,  president,  Rochester  Business  Institute. —  Mr.  Crissy's  broad  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "  business  education  "  seems  to  me  concise  and  accurate.  It  can  be  as 
correctly  stated  that  an  engineering  education  is  any  and  all  education  that  will  assist  in 
making  the  pupil  a  capable  engineer ;  and  a  medical  education  is  any  and  all  education 
that  will  assist  the  pupil  to  become  a  skillful  physician.  A  part  of  school  education  for 
all  special  activities  must  be  fundamental,  a  part  must  be  disciplinary,  and  a  part  must  be 
technical.  The  common  school  supplies  the  first ;  the  secondary  school  and  the  college, 
the  second ;  and  the  professional  school,  the  third.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  all 
courses  of  study,  whether  elementary  or  professional,  are  disciplinary ;  practicing  profes- 
sionally is  also  disciplinary ;  work  is  disciplinary.  Business  education  is,  therefore,  ele- 
mentary and  disciplinary  education  plus  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  adapt  his  abilities  to  business  purposes.  » 

The  question  is  how  much  and  what  kind  of  special  training  young  people  require 
to  prepare  them  for  business  life.  Is  it  wise  to  permit  young  men  who  design  to  engage 
in  business,  but  who  have  not  decided  what  branch  of  business  to  follow,  and  who  cannot 
so  decide  because  they  cannot  choose,  but  must  engage  in  something  without  delay,  to 
spend  the  time  required  to  pursue  the  long  commercial  course  prescribed  by  some  of  the 
leading  universities  ?  The  course  of  study  outlined  in  the  announcement  of  a  school  of 
commerce  of  a  leading  state  university  embraces  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physics, 
mediaeval,  modem,  and  American  history,  economic  geography — whatever  that  is — 
industrial  history  of  England,  history  of  commerce,  business  forms  and  accounts,  transpor- 
tation, banking,  the  mechanism  of  exchange,  business  organization  and  management,  com- 
mercial law,  economics,  six  modem  languages,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  this  scholastic  melange 
would  be  useful  to  somebody ;  some  of  it  would  be  useful  to  everybody ;  all  of  it  would 
be  useful  to  nobody.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  university  school  of  business  referred 
to  has  a  course  of  study  designed  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  consular  service.  A 
student  would  have  to  spend  a  lifetime  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  duties  involved  in 
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all  the  American  consulates.  So  great  is  the  variety  of  such  duties  that  the  chances  are 
not  one  in  a  hundred  that  a  young  man  pursuing  such  a  course  of  study,  even  if  he 
should  some  time  secure  a  consular  appointment,  would  find  his  knowledge  of  the  slight- 
est value  to  him.  Again,  the  chances  are  not  one  in  a  thousand  that  an  honor  student  in 
such  a  course  of  study  would  ever  receive  a  consular  appointment. 

Mr.  Crissy  says,  in  substance,  that  the  business-college  idea  of  business  education  b 
gauged  by  the  ability  of  the  student  to  obtain  a  position.  I  submit  that  that  is  just  the 
proper  way  to  gauge  it.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  young  people  who  pursue  a  com- 
mercial course,  long  or  short,  do  so  with  a  distinct  expectation  of  obtaining  a  position. 
The  students  of  an  engineering  course  indulge  the  same  hope,  and  I  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Crissy  ever  knew  a  young  man  to  pursue  a  theological  course  with  a  view  to  preparing 
sermons  for  his  individual  delectation  and  salvation.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  commercial  schools  enter  such  schools  to  obtain 
knowledge  for  their  own  use  in  their  contemplated  vocations  than  any  other  schools  of 
any  character.  What  of  the  design  of  the  graduates  of  the  university  schools  of  com- 
merce ?  Do  not  all,  except  an  occasional  son  of  a  wealthy  man  who  has  business  cut  out 
for  him  in  advance,  expect  to  obtain  positions  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  value  of  the  features  of  university  business  courses.  In  how  many 
positions  in  business  would  mediaeval  history  be  valuable?  How  about  economic 
geography?  The  methods  and  conditions  of  business  have  so  changed,  and  are  so 
changing,  that  familiarity  with  the  industrial  history  of  England  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years  or  two  hundred  years  would  be  valueless.  While  an  occasional  young 
business-man  will  have  use  for  six  modem  languages,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  will 
not  have  use  for  any  except  the  English.  If  every  young  man  were  to  master  all  of  the 
six  languages,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  this  exhaustive  and  exhausting  course  of  study  of  the 
university  school  of  commerce,  he  would  be  compelled  to  begin  in  business  just  where  the 
commercial-school  graduate  begins  —  as  a  clerk.  If  he  study  business  organization  and 
management,  he  will  still  have  to  begin  as  a  clerk,  and  by  the  time  he  climbs  in  business 
to  a  point  where  he  can  hope  to  apply  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  organization  and 
management,  business  conditions  and  methods  will  have  so  changed  that  he  will  probably 
find  his  knowledge  worthless. 

The  business  colleges  have  supplied  a  well-defined  lack  in  the  American  educational 
system.  They  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now,  perfect,  but  the  phenomenal  popularity 
of  the  better  class  of  them  seems  very  good  evidence  that  they  are  doing  useful  work. 
When  men  become  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  congested  Europe,  it  may  be 
excusable  to  ask  young  men  to  devote  four  years  to  special  preparation  for  business,  but 
I  think  it  is  not  in  this  year  of  grace.  The  ideal  thing,  in  my  judgment,  for  every  young 
man  who  contemplates  a  business  career  is  to  supplement  a  thoro  rudimentary  education 
with  a  good  high-school  course,  and  if  possible  a  college  course,  and  after  that  secure 
such  knowledge  of  business  customs  and  office  routine  as  is  provided  by  the  leading  busi- 
ness colleges  of  the  period.  If  the  universities  would  eliminate  some  of  the  less  practical 
things  from  their  courses  of  study  and  substitute  therefor  a  thoro  course  in  theoretical  and 
practical  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  business  correspondence, 
practical  English,  advanced  accounting,  and  economics,  and  have  those  branches  taught 
by  practical  men,  not  doctrinaires,  they  would,  I  believe,  popularize  themselves  with  their 
students  and  commend  themselves  to  the  business-men  of  the  country. 

Randolph  B.  Seymour,  head  of  commercial  department.  High  School,  Spring- 
field, 111. —  We  all  believe  in  a  broad,  liberal  education  along  commercial  lines,  in  a  course 
of  study  which  shall  include  the  essentials,  and  in  addition  the  studies  that  increase  infor- 
mation, culture,  and  power  of  thought.  Those  who  can  follow  this  by  a  commercial 
course  in  one  of  our  great  universities  will  be  amply  repaid,  and  fitted  for  a  life  of  satis- 
faction and  success. 
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We  who  have  had  a  college  education  can  urge  a  commercial  training  without  being 
charged  with  narrowness.  My  experience  with  the  wants  of  business-men,  and  with  the 
struggles,  hopes,  and  successes  of  hundreds  of  young  people,  impels  me  to  plead  for  the 
interests  of  those  who  cannot  complete  a  full  business  course. 

The  success  of  the  business  colleges  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  supplied  the 
demand  for  the  essentials  of  a  business  training  in  a  practical,  concentrated,  and  thoro 
manner.  Their  weakness  has  been  that  they  have  tried  to  teach  too  many  students  who 
were  lacking  in  an  adequate  common-school  education.  The  aim  of  high  schools  has 
been  to  prepare  students  for  college.  They  are  now  beginning  to  prepare  them  for  an 
immediate  active  life. 

Fully  50  per  cent  of  high-school  students  do  not  graduate,  and  of  those  who  do,  not 
over  25  per  cent  enter  college.  The  other  75  per  cent.,  unprepared  for  any  profession, 
must  of  necessity  do  something  in  the  business  world.  They  will  become  clerks,  agents, 
traveling  men,  bookkeepers,  managers,  etc.  They  are  entitled  to  a  satisfactory  technical 
training  as  much  as  their  brothers  are  to  a  college  preparation.  But  there  are  thousands 
who  are  unable  to  remain  four  years  in  high  school.  They  must  work  to  support  them- 
selves and  those  they  love.  For  them  a  business  training  should  be  given  as  early  as  the 
second  or  even  the  first  year.  Some  schools  give  a  two-years'  and  also  a  four-years*  com- 
mercial course,  thus  providing  for  both  short-  and  long-term  pupils. 

I  am  not  urging  a  shortening  of  the  course  or  a  decrease  in  the  work  required  for 
graduation,  but  I  plead  for  the  vast  number  who  will  not  or  cannot  remain  the  full  time. 
The  question  is :  What  shall  they  be  taught  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  high  schools  do  not  teach  arithmetic,  even  in  the  commercial 
course,  but  substitute  algebra.  A  business-man  requires  a  rapid  and  accurate  handling 
of  figures,  bbth  mental  and  written,  and  a  school  should  give  the  practice  that  helps  to 
make  him  perfect  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  fact  that  few  high  schools  teach  penmanship,  but 
substitute  drawing.  Very  few  can  earn  their  living  as  artists,  but  all  can  learn  a  neat, 
legible,  and  rapid  handwriting.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  most  schoo  s  pupils  criticise  Shake- 
speare and  the  poets,  but  have  no  regular  drill  in  business  correspondence.  They  never 
write  a  letter  of  application,  one  ordering  goods,  a  ten-word  telegram,  or  a  newspaper  ad, 
and  do  not  know  the  form  of  opening  and  closing  a  business  letter,  or  even  the  folding 
of  the  sheet. 

Commercial  law  should  be  taught,  not  to  make  "  everybody  his  own  lawyer,"  but  to 
put  him  on  his  guard,  to  show  the  pitfalls,  to  enforce  the  fact  that  prudence,  and  perhaps 
the  early  advice  of  a  lawyer,  will  often  prevent  a  business  mistake  and  a  lawsuit. 
Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  becoming  more  popular  every  year,  and  afford  a  valuable 
English  training,  aside  from  their  commercial  uses. 

Bookkeeping  teaches  accuracy  and  neatness.  It  develops  thought  rather  than 
memory.  Because  it  is  practical,  it  interests  and  holds  the  attention,  and  is  therefore  an 
education  and  a  discipline.  Many  schools  give  this  subject  only  one  period  a  day,  expect- 
ing no  outside  work  to  be  done,  while  other  subjects  are  prepared  outside  of  the  recita- 
tion. To  place  bookkeeping  on  an  equality,  it  should  be  given  not  less  than  two  periods 
a  day  for  at  least  a  year.  Unless  the  above  subjects  are  taught  thoroly,  the  student 
stands  a  poor  chance  of  securing  a  position  or  of  holding  the  same.  The  penmanship 
of  the  average  high-school  student  is  too  slow  and  cramped,  his  letter  of  application 
creates  a  poor  impression,  and  in  a  test  of  rapid  figuring  he  disappoints  a  business-man* 

You  may  say  I  am  advocating  a  "  clerk  factory "  idea.  I  am  —  for  the  thousands 
who  demand  a  short  course.  I  believe  that  for  these  boys  a  business  life  will  become  a 
stirring  education,  experience  a  teacher,  and  human  nature  an  open  text-book.  I  do  not 
concur  in  the  statement  that  those  of  a  limited  education  who  have  made  a  financial 
success  are  either  prodigies  or  geniuses.  A  very  large  majority  of  successful  business- 
men are  without  a  college  education.  As  Edison  says :  **  It  is  2  per  cent,  genius  and  98 
percent,  hard  work." 
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The  business  college  should  be  more  exacting  in  its  requirements  for  admission.  It 
should  give  honest  advice  to  all,  especially  to  those  who  are  found  incapable  of  doing 
successful  work.  It  may  lessen  the  bank  account,  but  not  the  standing  or  the  influence  of 
the  school. 

The  high  school  should  give  both  a  two-  and  a  four-years*  course,  but  making  what 
may  be  termed  the  essentials  more  important  Full  provision  has  been,  will  be,  and 
should  be  made  for  mathematics,  languages,  and  sciences.  Our  concern,  therefore,  has 
been  for  the  more  thoro  teaching  of  practical,  technical  subjects,  and  for  the  rights  of 
the  75  per  cent,  who  cannot  complete  a  full  course  of  study.  In  theory,  a  broad  com- 
plete education  is  desired,  but  we  must  consider  the  necessities  and  claims  of  the  many 
as  well  as  the  desires  of  the  few.  Let  us  fit  the  majority  as  well  as  the  minority  for  the 
struggle  of  life. 

T.  W.  BooKMYER,  president  of  Sandusky  Business  College,  Sandusky,  O. —  In  sur- 
veying the  whole  field  of  business  education,  we  observe  three  distinct  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject which  may  be  designated  "spheres  of  business  education.** 

The  first,  and  the  one  so  recently  introduced  into  America,  is  the  professional, 
represented  by  the  business  universities,  schools  of  finance,  etc.;  the  second,  the  cultural, 
as  represented  in  that  of  the  public  high  school ;  the  third  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
the  least,  the  practical  or  the  bread-winning,  typical  of  that  of  the  well-regulated,  up-to- 
date  commercial  school. 

A  business  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  university  dififers  materially  from 
that  of  the  commercial  school  or  commercial  high  school.  The  university  aims  to 
impart  a  scientific  and  professional  knowledge  of  business  in  all  of  its  relations  to  the 
transactions  of  the  industrial  world.  It  must  reach  out  and  utilize  all  elements  "  that 
tend  to  develop  the  body  and  senses  *'  along  the  lines  of  business.  Its  scope  is  not  or 
should  not  be  limited  to  local  conditions,  nor  influenced  by  the  personal  desires  of  its 
patrons  nor  the  narrowness  of  its  projectors.  It  must  surmount  all  of  these  and  cover 
the  whole  field  of  commerce,  both  national  and  international,  and  give  to  its  patrons  a 
philosophical  knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  present  commerce  of  the  world.  Its 
aim  must  be  more  than  to  turn  out  bookkeepers  and  office  help.  Its  finished  product 
must  be  the  rounded,  well-trained  business-man. 

The  commercial  high  school  measures  business  education  by  entirely  a  different 
standard,  a  standard  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  demands  of  its  patrons  and  its  facili- 
ties, based  more  upon  the  cultural  than  upon  either  the  philosophical  or  practical.  It  is 
yet  in  its  experimental  stage,  hence  its  standards  vary.  The  most  discouraging  feature  of 
the  commercial- high-school  work  is  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  what  is  and  what  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time  as  a  congested  department  of  public  instruction.  So  long  as 
this  condition  prevails  we  cannot  hope  for  its  being  placed  upon  any  other  than  the  cul- 
tural plane. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  modem  commercial  school,  business  education  means 
something  entirely  different  from  either  of  the  two  former.  The  philosophical  and  the  cul- 
tural are  both  incidental  and  secondary  to  the  practical.  A  thoro  and  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  those  matters  of  business  that  pertain  to  the  office,  as  is  demanded  by  well- 
regulated  business  houses,  is  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  term  "  business  educa- 
tion "  by  the  modem  school.  Call  this  a  clerk-factory  basis  or  what  you  will,  the  fact 
nevertheless  still  confronts  us  that  there  is  a  direct  line  leading  from  the  commercial 
school  to  the  office.  It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory,  forced  upon  the  commercial 
schools  by  conditions  that  prevail  outside  of  their  keeping  and  absolutely  beyond  their 
power  to  control.  The  great  majority  of  young  people  that  apply  to  the  commercial 
school  for  instruction  do  so  because  it  offers  the  opportunity  of  doing  something  definite 
in  a  short  time,  and  with  the  single  purpose  that  they  may  be  able  to  secure  and  hold  a 
position  on  its  completion.     The  American  commercial  school  is  the  only  institution  that 
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is  able  to  take  care  of  and  direct  this  current  of  humanity,  impelled  by  necessity  and 
desire.  And  we  are  as  firmly  convinced  that  the  position  it  now  holds,  the  medium 
between  the  masses  and  the  office,  will  for  all  time  be  sacred  to  it  alone. 

Right  here  is  the  distinguishing  feature  between  the  good  school  and  the  school  of 
inferior  qualities.  The  school  that  is  able  to  hold  in  check  this  blind  rush  and  direct  it 
in  an  upward  trend,  so  that  in  the  end  the  acquirements  of  the  pupil  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  best  business  offices,  will  be  known  as  a  good  school,  because  its 
management  has  caught  and  comprehends  the  meaning  of  business  education  in  its  prac* 
tical  application  to  the  afifairs  of  daily  life. 

Business  education,  as  restricted  to  the  commercial  school,  has  not  so  much  to  do 
with  the  *'  how  much,*'  but  rather  with  the  "  how  well."  Just  how  much  should  be 
attempted  is  the  great  problem  that  is  now  agitating  the  commercial  schools  of  the 
country.  In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  no  solution  to  this  problem  can  be  given 
unless  the  element  of  time  is  allowed  to  enter  and  become  the  basis  of  the  courses.  If 
you  are  running  a  four-months'  school,  then  you  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  can 
in  that  time  teach  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  or  shorthand  with  proportionate 
advancement  in  the  other  subjects. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  made  against  the  commercial  school  in  its  interpretation  of 
business  education  are  well  founded,  and  are  the  results  of  our  own  folly  in  claiming  or 
even  attempting  to  do  the  impossible. 

The  commercial  school  can  no  more  give  a  comprehensive  course  of  instruction  that 
will  be  serviceable  than  any  other  educational  institution,  unless  it  takes  a  sufficient  length 
of  time.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  more  progressive 
schools  to  lengthen  the  time,  which  will  enable  them  to  enrich  the  course,  and  thus 
magnify  rather  than  diminish  the  standard  of  business  education  as  understood  by  the 
commercial  school. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  specific  statement  of  the  subjects  that  should  be  taught 
by  the  commercial  school  with  its  understanding  of  the  scope  of  business  education, 
because  of  the  limited  space  at  my  command  and  your  full  understanding  of  the  subject 

With  the  hope  that  business  education  will  be  ennobled  and  enriched  by  the  three 
great  educational  agencies  into  whose  keeping  it  is  intrusted,  I  would  urge  that  every  person 
so  engaged  enter  upon  his  work  conscientiously  and  with  due  respect  for  all  departments 
of  the  work,  recognizing  the  sphere  of  each,  and  its  purpose  as  a  means  to  the  same  great 
end. 


THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 

WILLIAM  A.  SCOTT,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  AND  THEORY,  AND 
DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN, 
MADISON,  WIS. 

[an  abstract] 

In  the  paper  as  presented  four  questions  were  considered : 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "commercial  teacher"  ? 

2.  What  are  the  instruments  of  his  trade  ? 

3.  What  training  must  he  have  in  order  properly  to  use  these  instru- 
ments ? 

4.  How  and  where  can  he  get  the  necessary  training  ? 
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The  answer  to  the  first  question  in  substance  was  that  the  term  ''com- 
mercial teacher''  should  properly  comprehen.d  only  those  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  special  technical  subjects  peculiar  to 
commercial  courses.  As  instruments  of  the  commercial  teacher's  trade 
were  mentioned  and  described  bookkeeping  and  accounts,  commercial 
correspondence  in  the  various  modern  languages,  commercial  law  and 
business  practice,  money  and  banking,  corporation  finance  and  securities, 
transportation,  insurance,  private  administration,  commercial  geography, 
materials  of  commerce,  and  economic  history.  Attention  was  especially 
called  to  the  fact  that  these  subjects  are  difficult  in  themselves,  and  that 
the  complete  mastery  of  any  one  of  them  involves  a  wide  knowledge  of  a 
good  many  other  subjects. 

The  answers  given  in  full  to  the  last  two  questions  were  as  follows : 
For  the  mastery  of  the  subjects  which  have  already  been  indicated  as 
essential  in  a  commercial  education,  training  of  at  least  four  sorts  is 
necessary : 

1.  A  general,  all-around  education,  such  as  gives  a  person  command 
of  all  his  powers,  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral,  and  equips  him  with 
the  tools  of  his  profession.  No  person  can  be  a  successful  teacher  who 
has  not  acquired  the  power  of  continued  concentration,  the  power  of 
holding  in  mind  a  large  number  of  facts  and  principles  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  power  of  clear  and  logical  thinking.  These  acquisitions  come 
only  with  training  of  a  high  order,  with  education  in  the  very  best  sense 
of  the  term.  Equally  important  is  the  equipment  of  the  teacher  with  the 
power  of  investigation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  his  mate- 
rial must  be  derived,  and  of  the  way  in  which  to  organize  it  and  make  it 
efficient  for  educational  purposes.  No  person  whose  ability  to  teach  is 
limited  to  the  power  of  reading  a  text-book  and  interpreting  its  contents 
to  students  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher  of  any  subject,  let  alone  a  teacher  of 
technical  branches,  to  students  who  are  supposed  to  acquire  the  power  of 
actually  doing  the  world's  work.  This  investigative  and  organizing  ability 
is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  commercial  teacher  because  many  of  the 
fields  which  he  must  enter  are  comparatively  new.  They  are,  however, 
all  ready  for  investigation.  Knowledge  lies  about  on  every  hand,  and 
the  commercial  teacher  must  be  the  specialist  who  can  collect  and 
organize  it,  and  reduce  it  to  the  form  needed  for  educational  purposes. 

2.  The  commercial  teacher  must  also  obtain  special  training  in  the 
subject  to  be  taught.  This  must  be  thoro  and  complete.  One  must 
know  thoroly  the  specific  subject  which  he  is  teaching;  must  be  absolute 
master  of  it,  if  he  is  to  make  it  an  efficient  instrument  in  the  technical 
training  of  students. 

3.  Business  experience  is  essential  to  the  commercial  teacher,  tho  not 
primarily  because  he  is  expected  to  equip  a  student  with  the  knowledge 
which  he  must  possess  in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs.     I  have  already 
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said  that  the  completion  of  a  commercial  education  can  be  obtained  only 
in  connection  with  a  business  establishment,  and  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  schools  is  to  prepare  students  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  commercial  world  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to  acquire 
thru  this  experience  complete  mastery  of  the  particular  field  which  is  to 
constitute  the  work  of  their  lives.  Business  experience,  however,  is 
necessary  to  the  commercial  teacher,  because  he  must  know  precisely 
what  the  problems  of  business  life  are,  in  order  that  he  may  teach  the 
subjects  which  constitute  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial  school  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  student  the  requisite  preparation.  One  may 
teach  the  subjects  of  commercial  geography  or  economic  history  or  com- 
mercial law  or  bookkeeping  or  insurance  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
practically  useless  for  the  purposes  of  the  business-man;  or  they  may 
be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  young  men  the  precise  preparation 
needed  for  the  solution  of  the  actual  problems  of  business  life  as  they 
arise. 

4.  Some  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  is  as  much  needed  by 
the  commercial  teacher  as  by  any  other  member  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Precisely  how  this  training  can  best  be  obtained  is  a  topic  for 
specialists  in  this  field,  and  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  occasional  examples  of  self-made  teachers 
are  found,  but  they  are  so  rare  and  unusual  that  their  consideration  will 
not  assist  us  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  generality  of 
persons.  Any  man  who  is  familiar  with  educational  work  and  with  the 
real  meaning  of  the  qualifications  which  I  have  indicated  as  essential  will 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  education  needed  by  a  commerdal  teacher 
cannot  be  secured  outside  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country. 
The  general  all-around  training  which  gives  a  person  command  of  all  his 
powers  and  equips  him  with  the  tools  for  independent  investigation  can- 
not be  acquired  by  a  person  who  stops  with  the  secondary  school.  It  is  a 
rare  thing,  indeed,  to  find  a  student  prepared  for  college  who  has  acquired 
the  power  of  concentration  and  of  clear  thinking,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
special  equipment  for  independent  investigation  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Indeed,  college  teachers  will  agree  that  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  a 
college  course  are  necessary  to  give  the  student  command  of  his  own 
powers,  and  it  is  rarely  found  profitable  to  begin  his  training  in  the  line 
of  independent  investigation  before  that  stage  has  been  reached.  The 
experience  of  educators  everywhere  indicates  that  a  long  period  of  careful, 
systematic,  specially  directed  training  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  sort  of 
power  that  I  have  indicated. 

Until  the  present  year  much  of  the  technical  training  necessary  for  a 
commercial  teacher  could  not  be  obtained  even  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  our  country.  Fortunately  during  the  last  twelve  months  sev- 
eral of  our  universities  have  made  special  provision  for  this  branch  of 
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instruction.  The  Universities  of  California,  Pennsylvania,  the  City  of 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  have  established  special  schools  of 
commerce,  or  commercial  courses,  designed  to  furnish  precisely  the  sort  of 
training  which  is  here  under  consideration.  The  curriculum  of  some  of 
these  institutions  is  very  far  from  complete.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  have 
done  little  more  than  make  a  beginning ;  but  all  expect  in  the  very  near 
future  to  complete  their  equipment  along  this  line.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  at  the  present  time  a  completely  rounded  four-years' 
course,  with  graduate  courses  for  those  who  desire  them.  Candidates 
for  positions  as  commercial  teachers,  therefore,  no  longer  have  the  excuse 
of  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  special  technical  training  which  they 
desire.  It  can  now  be  furnished  in  the  institutions  mentioned,  and  one 
and  all  are  cordially  invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which 
now  exist. 

The  acquisition  of  the  business  experience  necessary  for  the  commer- 
cial teacher  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  obtained  during  the  years  of  one's 
college  or  post-graduate  course.  None  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing continue  in  session  during  more  than  nine  months  of  the  year.  Three 
months  are,  therefore,  left  available  to  the  student  for  other  forms  of 
activity.  It  would  be  entirely  possible,  in  my  opinion,  and  highly  desir- 
able, for  young  men  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, to  avail  themselves  of  the  annual  three  months'  vacation  for  the 
acquisition  of  business  experience.  Positions  of  various  sorts  could  be 
obtained  and  a  considerable  variety  of  experience  could  be  acquired 
during  the  four  vacations,  the  whole  period  aggregating  one  year  of 
business  training. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  standard  which  I  have  set  up  is  a  very  high 
one,  and  that  comparatively  few  of  the  commercial  teachers  of  our  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  measure  up  to  it.  It  is  eminently  desirable,  however, 
that  a  proper  standard  should  be  placed  before  us,  and  that  each  one  of 
us  should  comprehend  the  requirements  of  the  profession  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Summer  sessions  of  the  universities  are  now  common.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  this  year  holding  a  summer  session  of  its 
school  of  commerce,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  in  succeeding 
years.  Is  is  entirely  possible,  therefore,  for  persons  already  engaged  in 
the  work  of  teaching  to  supplement  their  training  and  approach  the  ideal 
without  dropping  their  positions  or  depriving  themselves  of  their  present 
means  of  livelihood.  No  teacher  can  afford  in  this  day  and  age  of  the 
world  to  stand  still.  Each  one  of  us  must  constantly  increase  and 
improve  his  equipment,  and,  however  far  short  of  the  ideal  our  attainments 
at  the  present  time  may  be,  we  should  not  be  discouraged,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  determine  constantly  to  improve  and  enlarge  our  equipment 
until  we  have  made  such  an  approximation  to  our  ideal  as  is  possible. 
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DISCUSSION 

Parke  Schoch,  director,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. —  I  purpose  limiting  my  discussion  to  the  education  and  training  of 
commercial  teachers  for  public  high  schools,  because  I  believe  that  is  the  field  of  educa- 
tion in  which  commercial  teachers  are  most  needed  today.  I  shall  discuss  the  subject 
under  five  sub-topics. 

1.  The  condition  of  commercial  education  in  the  United  States  today  as  a  gauge  for 
the  need  of  specially  trained  teachers. 

If  we  were  to  determine  upon  a  definite  time  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  universal 
interest  in  commercial  education  in  this  country,  we  should  say  that  it  dates  no  farther 
back  than  three  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  closely  associated  with  the  Spanish-American 
war.  It  was  that  war  which  first  revealed  to  us  our  larger  position  politically  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  it  was  the  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  our  trade  follow- 
ing the  war  that  impressed  us  as  a  nation  with  the  importance  of  so  fortifying  ourselves 
educationally  that  we  might  win  commercial  supremacy  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
gaining  political  pre-eminence.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  prior  to  1898  commercial 
education,  in  some  form  or  other,  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  United  States,  for  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  existence  before  then  of  private  schools  of  business,  and  of  commercial 
courses  in  a  few  high  schools  and  academies.  I  mean,  rather,  that  the  general  awaken- 
ing of  the  people  to  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  commercial  instruction  as  a  feature 
of  the  public-school  system  has  come  within  this  brief  period.  Indeed,  today  there  is 
scarcely  a  city  of  importance  in  the  United  States  that  has  not  in  operation,  or  in  process 
of  formation,  either  a  commercial  department  .in  the  regular  high  school  or  a  separate 
institution  known  as  a  commercial  high  school,  with  a  course  of  study  covering  two, 
three,  or  four  years.  In  addition,  we  must  note  the  growing  favor  constantly  shown  by 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities  to  commercial  education.  The  tendency  here  to 
make  way  for  the  new  training  is  scarcely  less  marked  than  among  the  high  schools. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  but  agree  that  already  sufiicient  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
commercial  idea  in  education  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  good  teaching  ability. 

2.  To  what  extent  has  this  need  been  met,  and  thru  what  channels  ? 

So  far  as  the  more  specialized  forms  of  business  training  are  concerned,  such  as  book- 
keeping and  stenography,  the  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  has  been  supplied 
by  the  business  colleges,  and  on  the  whole;  no  doubt,  satisfactorily;  but  wherever  there 
has  been  need  for  a  teacher  to  organize  and  direct  a  full  commercial  course  there  has  been 
found  a  scarcity  of  men  and  women  capable  of  filling  the  position.  The  intellectual  equip- 
ment for  teaching  of  this  kind  should  embrace  a  knowledge  of  commercial  geog^phy, 
commercial  law,  banking,  finance,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  more  practical  subjects  already 
mentioned.  Positions  of  this  broad  nature  have  been  given  largely  to  experienced 
business-school  instructors  who,  by  lifelong  contact  with  this  specialized  form  of  educa- 
tion and  by  patient  personal  effort,  have  fitted  themselves  to  formulate  and  conduct  such 
courses  as  the  times  demand ;  still  they  are  generally  lacking  in  that  liberal  education 
and  in  that  knowledge  of  pedagogics  so  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  every  teacher  who 
is  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  his  school.  One  other  source  has  partly  met  this  call, 
namely,  the  public  school  itself,  from  which  teachers,  with  the  normaT  training  already  in 
hand,  have  gone  out  to  pursue  courses  in  the  commercial  subjects,  and  then  have  retomedt 
sometimes,  to  the  same  school,  to  engage  in  the  newer  work. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  then,  there  has  been  no  systematic  training  for  commercial 
teachers,  and  the  high  schools  have  been  obliged  to  accept  what  the  teaching  market 
offered,  or  to  release  their  own  instructors  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  new  subjects. 

3.  What  constitutes  an  adequate  education  and  training  for  the  commercial  teacher? 
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In  considering  this  question,  two  kinds  of  teachers  suggest  themselves :  first,  the 
organizer  and  director  of  commercial  courses  or  departments;  second,  the  specialist 
whose  object  it  is  to  fit  himself  to  teach  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  the  commercial  subjects. 
At  this  early  stage  of  development  the  former  is  possibly  more  in  demand  than  the  latter. 
Schools  that,  are  passing  thru  the  experimental  period  in  dealing  with  commercial 
instruction  are  naturally  careful  not  to  give  undue  emphasis  to  the  practical  side  of  their 
courses,  and  hence  ask  for  teachers  who  can  engage,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  giving 
instruction  in  all  the  commercial  branches  to  be  taught.  The  best  preparation  for  posi- 
tions of  such  general  usefulness  should  have  at  its  base  a  college  education,  the  education 
afiforded  by  the  classical  or  scientific  courses  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  Upon  this 
the  aspirant  to  teach  should  build,  as  a  superstructure,  his  commercial  education.  This 
should  embrace  a  knowledge  of  economics,  commercial  and  industrial  geography,  history 
of  commerce,  commercial  law,  questions  of  finance,  mechanism  of  commerce  —  by  which 
I  mean  banking,  transportation,  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  etc. —  commercial  arith- 
metic, bookkeeping,  business  customs,  commercial  correspondence,  and  stenography. 
While  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  teach  every  subject  here  named,  he  himself  needs  to 
have  the  advantage  that  the  training  in  them  gives,  and  he  must  have  a  sufficient  teach- 
ing acquaintance  with  each  to  know  its  needs  in  its  relations  to  all  the  others.  The 
languages  —  French,  German,  and  Spanish — one  or  two  of  which  he  should  know,  he 
will  have  gotten  in  his  college  course,  or  they  can  be  provided  for  in  his  commercial 
training.  He  should  also  be  informed  upon  the  history  of  education,  upon  methods  of 
teaching,  and  upon  educational  organization  in  general. 

4.  What  kinds  of  institutions  are  best  equipped  to  furnish  this  training,  and  what 
suggestions  can  be  made  for  an  enlargement  and  betterment  of  the  facilities  ? 

As  our  educational  institutions  arc  constituted  today,  the  coming  teacher  has  not  much 
choice  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  preparation  just  laid  down  for  him.  After  completing  his 
college  course,  or  laying  an  equally  good  foundation  in  some  other  way,  he  must  turn  for  his 
special  training  either  to  the  old-line  business  school  or  to  the  newer  schools  of  commerce 
as  they  at  present  exist  in  such  universities  as  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  The  former,  by 
reason  of  their  well-known  limitations,  can  at  best  give  but  a  fragmentary  training,  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  positions  that  presuppose  administrative  as  well  as 
teaching  ability.  While  they  can  well  equip  the  teacher  in  the  more  practical  lines  of 
commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  stenography,  they  fall  far  short  in  their  instruc- 
tion in  commercial  law,  commercial  geography,  and  economics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
universities  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  first  group  of  studies,  but  furnish  admirable 
training  in  the  last.  Neither  class  of  schools,  therefore,  can  give  just  what  is  wanted, 
and  neither  has  yet  promised  a  course  exactly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher.  To 
supply  this  want,  the  Drexel  Institute  established  three  years  ago  what  it  calls  a  Com- 
mercial Course  for  Teachers,  in  which  great  pains  were  taken  to  include  every  technical 
subject  that  would  likely  enter  into  the  organization  of  a  commercial  department  in  a 
public  high  school. 

I  believe  the  state  owes  much  to  the  public  along  this  line.  If  we  are  to  have  com- 
mercial education  under  the  auspices  of  the  state,  we  can  rightly  look  to  it  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  trainipg  of  its  teachers.  There  ought  to  be  a  reorganization  of  the  state 
normal  school,  as  it  now  exists,  so  that  those  looking  to  the  profession  of  teaching  can 
receive  just  as  good  preparation  in  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial 
geography,  and  commercial  law  as  can  now  be  had  in  English  language,  mathematics, 
history,  and  literature.  In  fact,  I  regard  it  the  duty  of  the  state  to  create  and  maintain 
normal  commercial  courses,  and  think  it  the  only  way  to  solve  systematically  and  com- 
prehensively the  growing  question  of  commercial  education  in  the  public  schools. 

5.  What  are  the  opportunities  and  rewards  which  commercial  teaching  holds  out  to 
those  who  contemplate  entering  upon  this  field  of  educational  work  ? 

Commercial  education,  once  held  in  disparagement  by  the  general  public  and  by  the 
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institutions  of  so-called  higher  learning,  has  won  its  way  into  the  esteem  of  the  people, 
and  is  rapidly  breaking  down  the  barriers  maintained  against  it  by  the  college  and  uni- 
versity, and  receiving  from  them  equal  recognition  with  the  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  This  of  itself  makes  the  new  work  attractive.  Again,  we  are  now  pre-eminently 
a  commercial  nation,  and,  as  events  today  presage  our  early  commercial  supremacy  over 
the  rest  of  the  world,  there  will  be  steadily  increasing  interest  in,  and  attention  to,  the 
education  that  alone  can  keep  us  in  the  van ;  and  thus  will  the  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional growth  be  annually  enlarged  to  those  who  have  early  fitted  themselves  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

In  a  material  sense,  the  present  condition  and  future  outlook  are  no  less  promising. 
Many  are  the  applications  for  teachers  that  have  come  to  my  notice  during  recent  years, 
the  salary  attached,  in  each  case,  being  from  a  third  to  a  half  more  than  is  paid  to 
teachers  of  equal  rank  in  other  lines.  This  fact  has  attracted  instructors  of  from  two  to 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  general  school  work  out  of  their  positions,  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  more  remunerative  places  in  the  commercial  courses. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

MYRON  T.  SCUDDER,  PRINCIPAL  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

A  few  days  ago  I  glanced  thru  the  "  Help  Wanted  "  columns  of  the 
New  York  Herald  oi  June  23,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  what  qualifica- 
tions were  sought  for  by  business-men  in  the  boys  they  wish  to  employ. 
Here  arc  some  of  the  expressions  used  under  the  heading  "  Boy  Wanted," 
all  found  in  two  columns  :  "  Not  afraid  of  work;  "  "quick  and  accurate 
at  figures  ;  "  "  thoroughly  reliable ; "  "  willing  to  work  hard ; "  "  must 
write  a  good  hand,  be  correct  at  figures,  and  neat  in  appearance.  Appli- 
cation must  be  in  his  own  handwriting;'*  "  must  be  neat  and  bright;" 
"  must  be  neat  and  a  good  penman  ; "  " must  write  a  good  hand  ; "  "must 
address  in  his  own  handwriting;*'  "must  be  a  good  penman,  accurate, 
and  intelligent ;"  "  must  be  good  writer ;  "  "  bring  specimen  of  handwrit- 
ing ;  "  "  must  be  industrious  and  come  well  recommended,  write  a  good 
hand,  and  be  accurate  at  figures;"  "plain  writer  wanted; 'J  "must  write 
\  legibly;"  "One  who  can  write  a  good  hand  and  willing  to  wcJrk  conscien- 
tiously;" "  must  be  correct  in  figures,  write  plainly.and  rapidly;? -".must 
write  a  good  hand  and  be  correct  at  figures ; "  "  active  young  man,  good 
penman,  not  afraid  to  help  around  ; "  "must  be  good  penman,  and  quick 
and  accurate  at  figures ; "  and  so  on ;  an  almost  endless  repetition,  you 
see,  of  the  demand  for  good  penmanship,  accuracy  in  figures,  neatness  in 
appearance,  willingness  to  work,  and  general  reliability — nothing  more. 
Advertisements  of  the  same  nature,  seen  elsewhere,  call  for  "temperate," 
"industrious"  boys,  and  declare  that  "those  who  use  tobacco  need  not 
apply." 

Now,  here  we  have  a  very  brief,  simple  list  of  qualities  apparently 
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easily  acquired,  yet  which,  when  possessed  by  a  boy,  seem  to  many  busi- 
ness-men to  constitute  a  very  fair  equipment  for  modern  business  life. 
But  are  they  a  common  characteristic  of  our  schoolboys  ? 

I  once  gathered  from  a  multitude  of  business  and  professional  men  in 
one  of  our  eastern  cities  a  number  of  replies  to  this  question  :  "  In  what 
respects  have  you  found  the  young  people  who  come  to  you  for  employ- 
ment deficient  ?''  Here,  again,  I  insert  verbatim  replies ;  I  take  them  as 
they  came :  "Lacking  in  willingness  to  begin  at  the  bottom."  "Girls 
tend  to  business  better  and  are  anxious  to  learn,  whereas  the  boys  look 
upon  work  as  an  unnecessary  thing  for  them,  and  seem  to  be  above 
manual  work."  "  Lack  in  willingness  to  earn  promotion  before  demand- 
ing it.  They  are  afraid  they  will  earn  more  than  they  get."  "The 
young  people  who  come  to  us  are  deficient  in  almost  everything  neces- 
sary for  my  business"  (a  large  department  store).  "Deficient  in  figures, 
spelling,  and  composition."  "  Deficient  in  business  methods  and  courte- 
sies, and  especially  in  application  to  details  of  business."  "Lacking  in 
humility  and  good  temper."     "Can't  write." 

Says  another  at  greater  length  :  "They  are  deficient  in  spelling,  com- 
position, punctuation,  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  figures.  In  selecting 
clerks  I  have  given  preference  to  high-school  boys,  and,  much  to  my 
regret  and  dissatisfaction,  I  have,  as  a  rule,  found  them  not  qualified  for 

business  in  its  simplest  forms The  chief  and  most  important  faults 

I  have  to  find  are :  (i)  They  have  not  a  handwjiting  fit  for  a  business.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  turn  down  more  high-school  boys  for  this  reason 
than  any  other.  (2)  Their  knowledge  of  plain  arithmetic  is,  as  a  rule, 
exceedingly  defective.  (3)  Their  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
United  States  alone,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  simply 
lamentable."  Another  merchant  says:  "Common-school  graduates  who 
apply  for  positions  as  clerks  and  bookkeepers  are  woefully  lacking  in  the 
following  particulars:  (i) penmanship  ;  (2)  mathematics;  (3)  a  knowledge 
of  business  forms  and  practices."  An  exceptionally  successful  man  writes : 
"The  greatest  blessing  a  young  man  can  have  is  good  health  ;  next  to  that, 
a  good  moral  character.  I  do  not  think  our  schools  emphasize  enough 
the  fact  that  to  be  successful  in  life  one  must  be  honest.  If  a  young  man 
comes  to  me  who  has  ability  to  read,  write,  and  spell  well,  to  use  good 
English,  to  compose  a  good  letter,  and  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly 
and  concisely,  and  is  clean,  bright,  honest,  and  gentlemanly,  I  will  /  ^ 
employ  him." 

Just  one  more  quotation ;  this,  too,  from  a  prominent  man.  He 
believes  in  starting  boys  in  business  very  young,  for  he  fears  too  much 
schooling,  or  too  little  of  the  kind  of  schooling  that  schools  ought  to  give 
but  don't  give,  or  something  else  that  happens  in  school,  will  "knock 
enough  hustle  out  of  the  boy  and  put  enough  foolish  pride  into  him  to 
more  than  offset  the  additional  knowledge  he  gains.     You  have  probably 
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heard  of  the  lad  who,  in  reply  to  an  advertisement  for  a  boy,  wrote :  *I 
want  that  job,  Mister.  My  father  is  dead  and  I  have  got  to  hustle,  and  it 
beats  hell  how  hard  times  is/  That  boy  can,  and  probably  will,  make  up 
any  deficiency,  so  far  as  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  are  concerned,  in 
a  night  school.  He  will  amount  to  something,  while  most  other  boys  act 
as  though  they  would  need  to  tie  up  with  their  fathers  or  some  other 
indulgent  relative." 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  replies,  and  from  what  you  hear  from 
teachers  and  business-men  everywhere,  and  of  what  we  know  of  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  we  represent,  I  wonder  if  the  following  is  too  sweeping  a 
statement.  After  a  boy  has  been  in  school  eight  or  nine  years  —  I  mean 
almost  any  boy  in  almost  any  school,  tho  there  are  exceptions  to  both 
the  boy  and  the  school  —  there  is  nothing  that' is  more  likely  to  be  true  of 
him  than  that  he  is  a  slovenly  penman,  an  unreliable  speller,  a  poor 
reader,  unable  to  compose  a  creditable  letter,  and  unsafe  where  the  fun- 
damental operations  of  arithmetic  are  concerned ;  that  is,  you  can  feel  no 
degree  of  certainty  that  he  can  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  with 
even  fair  accuracy,  to  say  nothing  of  rapidity.  Added  to  this,  his  dispo- 
sition toward  work  and  his  attitude  toward  the  world  are  not  as  likely  to 
be  helpful,  cheery,  and  willing  as  we  could  wish.  Nay,  we  can  go  far- 
ther, and  say  that  if  this  boy  should  go  thru  a  high  school,  and  even  thru 
college,  he  would  be  little,  if  any,  better  off  with  respect  to  these  simple 
essentials  of  business  training  than  he  was  before.  Many  would  hold 
that  he  would  likely  be  worse  off.  Note  the  incessant  complaint  of  col- 
lege examiners,  of  normal  school  and  of  high-school  teachers.  Yet,  if 
that  same  boy,  after  leaving  the  grammar  school,  or  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  should  enter  a  reputable  business  college  or  institute,  it  is  more 
than  likely  —  it  is  highly  probable  —  that  he  would  come  out  in  six 
months  or  a  year  a  good  penman,  a  fair  speller,  reliable  in  the  funda- 
mental rules,  and  acquainted  with  business  forms,  besides  having  picked 
up  some  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing we  public-school  people  can  learn  from  the  business  colleges? 
What  is  the  secret  of  their  success  ? 

Querying  thus  I  wrote,  a  few  days  ago,  to  one  of  the  leading  business 
educators'  in  the  country,  and  here  is  his  reply: 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  anything  I  can  toward  mending  what  I  have  long 
observed  to  be  unnecessary  deficiencies  in  the  work  of  some  of  our  public  schools.  There 
is  room  for  a  great  improvement  in  the  very  directions  to  which  you  refer.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  young  people  who  come  to  this  school  write  poorly  and  are  deficient  in  arith- 
metic,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  often  incapable  of  expressing  themselves,  either  orally 
or  in  writing,  with  propriety  or  clearness.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  these  three 
accomplishments  are  worth  more  than  anything  else  a  school  can  give.  I  do  not  rate  the 
ability  to  keep  accounts  or  to  write  shorthand  as  of  comparative  value.  3oth  have  great 
significance  in  less  degree,  the  one  as  an  assimilator  of  arithmetic,  the  other  of  language. 

I  President  C.  C.  Gaines,  Eastman's  Business  Institute. 
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Because  a  business  school  has  devoted  itself  to  these  simple  things,  it  has  been  a  success. 
It  will  continue  to  have  a  definite  function  in  the  educational  scheme  of  the  country  only 
so  long  as  the  public  and  private  schools,  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  university,  fail 
to  impart  what  men  should  get  from  them  who  would  begin  life  in  business  establish- 
ments. The  only  reason  the  business  school  is  able  to  do  the  things  of  which  you  speak, 
in  what  seems  to  be  an  incredibly  short  time,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  a  drive  at 
these  special  things,  and  all  its  drills  are  given  with  the  intention  of  producing  efficiency 
in  them.  To  illustrate,  we  can  give  almost  any  person  a  good  handwriting  in  three 
months,  but  the  time  of  that  person  will  be  occupied  with  the  writing  roaster  almost 
exclusively  during  the  period.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  One  thing  at  a  time,  and  that 
thing  done  thoroughly.    Only  a  new  habit  with  reference  to  the  thing  in  hand  is  fixed. 

I  think,  too,  that  ethical  instruction  is  a  matter  of  first  consequence,  yet  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is  too  generally  neglected  in  the  homes  of  a  large  number  of  the  American  people. 
I  want  this  taught  along  with  the  elements  :  reading,  spelling,  writing,  etc.;  then  nature 
studies  relating  to  the  outside  world,  such  as  geography,  etc.,  plants,  animals,  and  espe- 
cially man,  from  the  biological  point  of  view.  I  believe  in  putting  all  these  things  into 
the  very  earliest  teachings,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  greater  power  of  exciting  inter- 
est and  inspiring  a  love  of  study  than  almost  anything  else  children  are  likely  to  meet 
with  in  books. 

The  next  important  field  seems  to  me  to  be  the  sociological,  and  this  should  include 
economic  significance,  social  and  commercial  relations,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
along  these  four  lines :  ethics,  elements,  nature,  and  sociology,  that  our  courses  for  the 
instruction  of  young  people  should  be  developed.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  to 
add,  and  that  is  that  our  public  schools  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  schools  of 
England  or  those  on  the  continent,  with  reference  to  these  matters,  and  I  feel  very  sure 
that  methods  may  be  devised  whereby  their  work  may  become  very  much  more  satis- 
factory. 

Well,  here  it  is  again,  the  old  call  for  more  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
with  no  let-up  on  the  thoroness  of  the  work.  Yet  we  are  in  a  most  sug- 
gestive part  of  our  subject,  and  I  will  briefly  outline  a  thought  or  two 
suggested  by  the  remarkably  interesting  and  instructive  letter  just  read, 
with  the  hope  that  further  elucidation  may  come  from  those  who  follow 
in  the  discussion.  It  appears,  then,  that  sound  character,  including  good 
citizenship,  willingness  to  work,  and  efficiency  in  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
and  English,  are  the  great  ends  in  elementary  training  for  a  business 
career.  This  efficiency  is  to  be  attained  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  sub- 
jects that  are  in  the  curriculum. 

Of  course,  better  teaching  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  every  year  sees  a  gain  in  this  respect.  There  must  be  more 
snap  and  go  in  the  teacher's  work,  less  carrying  out  of  some  patented 
method.  Our  methods  are  apt  to  become  so-  highly  specialized  that 
the  subject-matter  is  lost.  In  recitations  we  must  have  a  care,  not  so 
much  that  a  method  of  procedure  is  carried  out  successfully  by  the 
teacher,  as  that  something  is  actually  learned  or  done  by  the  pupil  in  the 
quickest  way  and  with  sufficient  variety  and  drill. 

In  a  business  college,  if  a  student  needs  to  know  some  certain  thing 
before  he  can  take  his  next  step,  he  is  told  that  thing  promptly,  emphati- 
cally, and  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time;   in   the  public 
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school  it  is  too  often  true  that  everything  is  held  up  until  the  pupil  is 
"developed."     An  immense  amount  of  time  is  wasted  this  way. 

Another  way  of  securing  better  results  and  quicker  results  with  chil- 
dren is  by  being  more  "up  and  down"  with  them,  as  the  expression  goes. 
Very  often  we  are  too  easy  with  them  for  their  own  good.  We  "coddle" 
too  much.  Some  "  coddling "  is  good,  and  to  ease  up  occasionally  is 
wise,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  being  too  easy  with  children  is  not 
necessarily  being  kind  to  them.  Many  a  child  is  spoiled  by  too  much  of 
that  kind  of  kindness. 

The  recitation  must  be  "  business  "  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in 
that  respect  should  be  an  admirable  preparation  for  business  life  later  on. 
This  does  not  mean  that  school  life  should  be  cold  and  unfeeling ;  that  old- 
time  coercion  should  be  practiced,  with  its  harsh  disregard  of  child  nature 
and  child  rights ;  or  that  Gradgrinds  should  hold  sway,  and  the  terrible 
stuffing  methods  prevail  that  killed  young  Dombey;  all  we  ask  is  a  verte- 
brate pedagogy  of  teaching  and  of  training,  in  place  of  a  "  lax,  molluscan 
liberalism,"  deplorable  in  its  effects  upon  young  humanity. 

But  there  is  another  factor  in  the  success  achieved  by  business  schools, 
in  respect  to  the  "elements"  referred  to  in  the  letter  I  read,  that  is  sig- 
nificant. A  business  college  does  not  want  young  children;  none  younger, 
indeed,  than  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  prior  to 
that  they  know  they  cannot  get  satisfactory  results.  The  mind  is  not 
ready  for  specialization.  All  the  drill  of  those  earlier  years  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  a  few  months  of  drill  after  the  mind  is  matured  enough  to 
profit  by  it.  Are  we  not,  therefore,  wasting  time  by  dwelling  so  continu- 
ously on  these  elements  in  the  earlier  grades?  Is  not  our  hope  of 
achieving  thoroness  thereby  in  vain  ? 

Much  stress  is  being  rightly  placed  on  the  importance  of  waiting  to 
introduce  a  subject  to  a  child  until  the  child  is  ready  for  the  subject.  Of 
course,  when  the  proper  time  has  arrived,  then  without  delay  must 
the  stimulus  be  applied.  For,  in  the  development  of  children,  as  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  "there  is  a  tide  ....  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune ;  omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  this  life  is  bound  in  shallows 
and  in  miseries."  We  teachers  have  been  great  sinners  in  respect  to 
these  matters,  and  have  tried  to  force  pupils  thru  their  subjects  before  the 
cerebral  development  was  equal  to  the  task,  or  have  waited  until  the  tide 
of  nascency  was  at  an  ebb. 

Take  as  a  single  illustration  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  children  who,  with  apparently  no  capacity  for  this  subject,  had 
dawdled  along  year  after  year,  until,  suddenly  awakened  to  an  appreciation 
of  that  to  which  they  had  previously  been  indifferent,  they  were  able  to 
accomplish  in  a  few  months  what  they  had  vainly  attempted  for  years? 
Who  of  us  would  not  undertake,  with  a  pupil  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  had  no  formal  schooling  in  arithmetic,  to  teach  him  in  a  single 
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year  all  the  arithmetic  that  children  usually  get  by  struggling  thru  several 
years  of  the  elementary  school  ?  This  waste  of  time  is  what  genetic  psy- 
chology teaches  us  to  expect  when  child  nature  is  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered; and  if,  in  the  light  of  this  psychology,  we  review  all  the  subjects  of 
the  curriculum,  we  shall  understand  why  President  Hall  thinks  that 
"  there  is  involved  here  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  almost  the 
entire  school  course."  Certainly  the  point  may  well  be  made  and  heeded 
that  one  way  of  shortening  a  grammar-school  course  and  of  getting  better 
results  from  it  is  not  so  much  by  starting  pupils  earlier  and  getting  them 
thru  their  studies  sooner  as  by  introducing  each  subject  at  the  time  when 
the  cerebral  development  is  ready  for  it,  and  it  can  be  done  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  time  and  effort. 

The  business  college  realizes  this,  or,  at  any  rate,  acts  in  accordance 
with  it,  when  it  opens  its  doors  to  boys  and  girls  just  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flood- tide  of  certain  nascent  powers,  the  power  of  doing 
things  in  a  mature  way  as  well  as  the  power  of  appreciating  their  value. 

Now,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  our  propositions  with  respect 
to  training  for  business  in  the  grades  may  readily  be  made.  Moral 
instruction  is  of  supreme  importance.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  also, 
that  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  spell  well,  to  use  good  English,  to 
compose  a  good  letter,  and  to  express  one's  thoughts  concisely  and 
clearly,  is  to  be  attained.  Greater  efficiency  may  be  secured  and  time 
saved  by  wise  methods  of  teaching,  and  by  a  "  business  way  "  of  handling 
children,  useful  hints  concerning  both  of  which  may  be  gained  by 
observing  the  work  of  our  best  business  schools.  Time  may  also  be 
saved  by  making  readjustments  in  the  curriculum,  giving  arithmetic  and 
geography,  for  instance,  far  less  time  in  the  lower  grades,  doing  them  in 
a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  in  the  last  of  the  course,  instead  of  spread- 
ing them  thru  eight  or  nine  years.  This  would  make  the  question  of 
the  crowded  curriculum  less  embarrassing,  and  give  room  for  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  art,  and  other  subjects  insisted  on  in 
modem  school  life. 

Elementary  bookkeeping  should  form  a  part  of  the  course,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  to  serve  as  an  ''assimilator  of  arithmetic,''  as  President  Gaines 
of  Eastman's  Business  Institute  puts  it.  It  not  only  clinches  what  is 
learned  in  arithmetic,  but  gives  an  objective  point  for  the  study  of  arith- 
metic that  appeals  to  the  rapidly  developing  practical  instincts  of  adoles- 
cents. It  would  be  well,  too,  if  shorthand  could  be  introduced  in  the 
late  grades,  as  an  ''assimilator  of  language,"  as  well  as  for  its  disciplinary 
and  subsequent  time-saving  value.  Ethics,  talks  on  success,  exhortations 
to  manly  activity,  lessons  on  responsibility  and  reliability,  should  per- 
meate the  school  life,  while  practice  in  debating,  in  deliberating,  and  in 
the  art  of  public  speaking  should  be  as  frequent  as  possible  with  the  older 
ptipils.     It  is  desirable,  too,  that  pupils  become  somewhat  acquainted 
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with  office  work,  viz.,  copying,  mimographing,  indexing,  card  cataloging, 
typewriting,  etc. 

But  the  duty  of  the  public-school  system  with  respect  to  business 
training  is  not  confined  to  the  grades.  The  high  school  is  a  permanent 
part  of  this  system,  and  in  the  curriculum  of  every  high  school  the 
commercial  branches  are  entitled  to  just  as  much  respect  and  deference  as 
are  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  insert  here  a  suggestive  three-years'  commercial  course,  without  for- 
eign languages ;  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  lessons 
per  week  : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

English  (literature;  composition;  grammar;  rhetoric)  (4). 

History  (with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  industries,  trade,  and  com- 
merce)   (3). 

Algebra  (5). 

Physical  geography  (3). 

Bookkeeping;  commercial  arithmetic  (5). 

Drawing  (i). 

Stenography  may  be  taken  as  an  additional  subject  in  the  first  year  by  pupils  whose 
work  in  every  other  study  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

MIDDLE   YEAR. 

English  (literature;  composition;  grammar;  rhetoric)  (4). 
Geometry  (4). 
Modem  history  (3). 
Business  practice  (4). 
Commercial  geography  (i). 
Chemistry  and  physics  (half-year  of  each)  (5). 

Elective, — Typewriting  and  stenography  (5).  (May  be  taken  by  those  only  whose 
standing  in  all  other  studies  is  good.) 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

English  (literature;  composition;  grammar;  rhetoric)  (4). 

Business  practice  (2). 

Physics  or  chemistry  (5). 

United  States  history  and  civil  government  (4). 

Commercial  law,  20  lessons. 

History  of  commerce,  20  lessons. 

Political  economy,  30  lessons. 

Social  science,  30  lessons. 

Elective, — Typewriting  and  stenography  (8). 

For  a  three-years'  course  this  is  fairly  broad  in  scope,  and  aims  to  give 
students  a  conception  of  the  possibilities  as  well  as  of  the  responsibilities 
of  a  business  career.  It  is  equivalent  to  three  years'  work  in  any  other 
course,  requiring,  in  fact,  more  hours  per  week  than  do  the  other  courses. 
Moreover,  it  is  adapted  to  any  school  and  can  be  put  in  operation  very 
easily.  On  one  point  I  find  myself  quite  faced  about  since  this  course 
was  planned,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  typewriting  and  shorthand.  In 
this  course  they  are  elective,  and   may  be  taken  only  by  those  whose 
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Standings  in  all  other  studies  are  satisfactory.  I  now  would  have  them 
obligatory,  for  they  certainly  tend  to  quicken  thought,  save  time,  improve 
spelling,  and  promote  the  power  to  read  well. 

But  three  years  is  not  enough  to  lay  the  broad  foundations  of  prepa- 
ration that  modern  business  life  makes  desirable.  The  course  should  be 
extended  to  four  years,  and  no  diploma  should  be  given  for  anything  less 
than  a  four-years'  course.  This  would  at  once  raise  the  commercial 
course  to  a  position  equal  in  dignity  to  the  other  courses,  and  would  put 
a  premium  on  scholarship  and  thoroness. 

This  four-years'  course  should  offer  electives  in  German,  French,  and 
possibly  Spanish.  Manual  training  and  home  science  should  be  features 
of  it  and  should  be  required  of  all.  Elementary  studies  in  industrial 
chemistry,  transportation,  banking  and  finance,  office  practice,  observa- 
tion of  business  methods,  municipal  government,  and  social  science, 
should  also  be  required,  as  well  as  a  careful  study  of  the  neighborhood, 
be  it  city,  village,  or  rural  district,  its  history,  natural  advantages,  business 
and  other  interests. 

A  commercial  course  thus  enriched  and  extended  in  time  would 
become  what  might  reasonably  be  called  a  citizens'  course,  and  it  would 
very  likely  attract  to  itself  before  long  all  students  who  were  not  directly 
interested  in  preparing  for  college. 


DISCUSSION 


J.  C.  Benedict,  superintendent  of  schools,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. — Commercial  educa- 
tion in  the  high  school  is  only  another  step  toward  that  ideal  system  wherein  lies  the 
efficiency  of  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  The  ideal 
high  school  will  never  come  until  those  who  have  the  power  to  regulate  its  courses  of 
study  fully  realize  the  needs  of  the  individual,  and  so  arrange  its  courses  that  all  who 
seek  admission  may  find  a  training  suited  to  their  different  needs  and  capacities.  The 
present  courses  of  study  are  not  the  twentieth-century  courses.  They  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  masses  today.  The  time  of  class  education  has  passed,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  a  new  problem  —  an  educational  demand  which  arises  from  the  commer- 
cial age  in  which  we  are  living,  and  one  which  calls  for  commercial  training  in  the 
schools.  This  demand  must  be  recognized.  To  this  end,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every 
municipality  to  give  to  each  boy  and  girl  an  education  that  will  not  only  make  them 
better  citizens,  but  one  that  will  help  them  to  achieve  the  greatest  success  in  life.  Our 
schools  mutt  offer  courses  of  study  which,  while  they  are  of  a  strictly  educational  charac- 
ter, shall  have  a  bearing  on  their  everyday  life,  and  some  direct  relation  to  the  work 
they  are  called  to  do  in  the  world.  They  must  provide  teachers  whose  efforts  shall  be  to 
help  the  pupils  in  the  work  they  have  chosen  to  do,  and  not  to  drive  them  thru  work 
they  have  no  desire  to  do.  The  pupil  must  be  free  to  pursue  such  subjects  as  he  and  his 
parents  find  most  helpful  in  their  particular  vocations.  He  must  be  taught  industry  and 
business  methods,  because  it  will  be  most  beneficial  for  him,  and  not  so  educated  that  he 
will  despise  the  work  of  the  world  because  he  cannot  begin  at  the  top. 

There  is  as  g^at  a  need  of  trained  leaders  in  commerce  and  finance  as  in  letters  and 
art,  and  we  must  look  to  our  public  schools  for  much  of  this  training.     It  is  as  much  the 
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duty  of  the  schools  to  teach  commercial  branches  as  it  is  to  teach  science  and  mathe- 
matics, or  any  of  the  classics.  I  maintain  that  pupils  entering  the  high  school  should  be 
allowed  such  choice  of  subjects  as  their  time  and  pendencies  direct.  Why  should  the 
people  who  are  supporting  the  public  schools  be  compelled  fo  send  their  boys  and  girls 
to  private  business  schools  to  prepare  them  for  the  everyday  duties  of  life  ?  We  must 
have  free  public  schools  in  every  city  and  village  in  the  United  States,  where  each  pupil 
may  frame  his  own  course  of  study  by  choosing  what  branches  he  pleases,  and  for  as  many 
years  as  may  suit  his  purpose  and  circumstances.  These,  1  believe,  will  be  the  con- 
ditions in  our  public  schools  in  the  near  future. 

When  we  consider  that  the  commercial  life  will  absorb  the  greater  majority  of 
the  pupils  who  enter  our  schools,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  educational 
institutions  to  provide  a  training  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  world.  The 
need  of  this  training  is  greater  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
We  are  a  great  nation,  and  the  problems  which  our  young  people  will  be  called  to 
solve  will  be  different  from  those  of  any  other  century,  and  the  work  of  our  schools 
must  therefore  be  different.  They  must  prepare  their  students  to  enter  the  com- 
mercial field,  and  carry  with  them  a  knowledge  of  history  and  commerce,  literature 
and  art,  applied  sciences,  and  a  certain  proficiency  in  auditing  and  accounting.  I  am 
convinced,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  high  school  so  to  educate  its  pupils 
that  they  may  be  able  to  earn  a  living,  and,  next,  so  to  train  them  mentally,  physically, 
and  morally  that  they  may,  in  addition  to  their  equipment  for  self-support,  be  able  to  aid 
others,  to  lead  them  to  higher  ideals,  nobler  principles,  and,  lastly,  to  become  leaders  of 
men  and  builders  of  nations. 

Henry  E.  Brown,  head  of  commercial  department.  High  School,  Rock  Island, 
111. — During  the  last  few  months  we  have  all  witnessed  the  graduation  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  pupils  from  the  various  schools  we  represent,  and  I  am  sure  you  as  well 
as  I  have  been  struck  with  the  remarkable  disparity  between  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  graduating.  I  am  conBdent  that  the  average  is  not  far  from  three  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  former.  Why  is  it  that  so  few  boys  ever  complete  the  course  of  study  laid 
down  in  our  curricula  ?  Is  there  something  in  the  nature  of  the  average  boy  that  induces 
him  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ?  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  real 
underlying  reason  is  that  for  years  past  and  at  the  present  time  the  high  school  has  not 
and  does  not  offer  what  the  boy  needs. 

Invention  has  so  changed  our  mode  of  life  as  to  make  rapid  the  growth  of  cities, 
demanding  of  individuals  a  more  general  knowledge  of  commercial  matters.  This  evolu- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  life  has  been  so  closely  associated  with  ourselves  that  we  have 
not  realized  what  has  happened.  Our  perspective  has  not  been  great  enough.  The 
business  instincts  of  some  men  have,  however,  apprised  them  of  this  fact,  and  they  have 
realized  it  sooner  than  the  public-school  educators.  Therefore  we  see  business  colleges 
full  to  overflowing  with  boys,  while  the  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  in  the  high  schools 
has  been  constantly  decreasing.  The  fact  that  some  150,000  pupils  are  in  attendance  in 
the  various  business  colleges  of  the  country  proves  my  contention,  that  the  public  schools 
must  change  with  the  changing  conditions,  or  they  must  give  way  to  something  that  will 
meet  these  conditions. 

We  must  then  introduce  such  courses  in  our  public  schools  as  will  train  for  the  busi- 
ness profession  as  the  present  courses  have  trained  for  the  literary,  medical,  legal,  and 
theological  professions.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the  schools  should  not 
be  transformed  into  mere  clerk  factories.  In  remodeling  our  courses  of  study  we  should 
accept  all  that  is  good  and  essential  of  the  general  culture  studies  offered  in  the  present 
courses,  and  add  thereto  what  will  tend  to  fit  the  pupils  for  actual  business  careers.  The 
pupil  should  be  taught  thoroly  and  surely  the  essentials  of  business  in  its  Tarioais  foims. 
He  should  understand  accounting  and   stenography,  commercial  law  and  comniercial 
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geography,  civics  and  economics.  He  should  be  taught  the  correct,  careful,  and  accurate 
use  of  English,  for  the  language  of  business  is  alive  and  pulsating  with  feeling.  And  he 
should  be  taught  more  than  this,  for  the  object  of  education  is  the  training  of  character, 
the  production  of  a  fine  race  of  men.  Only  those  nations  and  peoples  will  make  history 
who  succeed  in  doing  this. 

This  business  education  should  be  instituted  no  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  business  itself,  for  if  we  succeed  in  educating  a  race  of  broad-minded 
and  cultured  business-men,  we  shall  have  proven  ourselves  worthy  of  our  place  in  the 
field  of  education.    If  not,  we  had  best  not  introduce  these  courses  into  the  public  schools. 


WRITING  IN  THE  GRADES  BELOW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WHEN  THE  COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES  ARE  TAUGHT 
IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

J.  F.   BARNHART,  SUPERVISOR  OF  WRITING,  CITY  SCHOOLS,  AKRON,  O. 

A  few  years  ago  the  special  training  needed  to  prepare  young  men 
and  women  for  business  was  given  exclusively  by  the  business  colleges. 
The  public  schools  knew  little  about  it  and  cared  less ;  but  times  have 
changed,  and  today  the  majority  of  our  leading  schools  have  added  the 
commercial  branches  to  their  courses  of  study. 

In  taking  up  the  matter  of  commercial  education,  the  public  schools 
are  called  upon  to  solve  new  problems,  one  of  which  is  the  question  of 
business  penmanship.  A  good  handwriting  is  now  as  ever  one  of  the 
chief  requisites  of  a  business  education.  A  graduate  writing  a  Horace 
Greeley  hand  would  find  that,  while  the  commercial  studies  had  furnished 
excellent  discipline  for  the  mind,  and  while  the  knowledge  gained  was 
very  valuable,  they  would  aid  him  little  more  than  Latin  or  Greek  in 
securing  a  position  in  a  business  house. 

The  best-equipped  commercial  high  schools  and  departments  are 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  business  world  by  giving  train- 
ing in  writing,  but  with  a  course  embracing  such  a  large  number  of 
studies  the  demands  upon  the  pupils'  time  are  so  great  that  the  time 
available  for  practice  in  writing  is  somewhat  limited.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  have  already  had  writing  for  eight  years,  it  is  fair  to 
demand  why  they  are  not  able  to  write  well  enough  to  take  up  the 
high-school  work,  and  especially  so  since  the  adoption  of  a  simplified 
style  of  penmanship. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  implies  that  the  course  of  training  in  writing 
in  the  grades  should  be  given  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  high 
school.  While  grammar  schools  do  not  turn  out  experts  in  any  line,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  time  usually  devoted  to  writing  were  spent  in 
the  proper  way,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  such  a  writing  habit  as 
would  enable  pupils  with  only  incidental  attention  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments in  this  direction  of   the  high   school  or  of   the  business  world. 
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Pupils  rarely,  if  ever,  learn  to  write  a  good  business  hand,  however,  with- 
out professional  training,  and  this  the  public  schools  must  furnish,  if  they 
undertake  commercial  education.  But  are  our  grade  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents  as  a  rule  sufficiently  expert  in  writing  to  give  this 
training  ?  Examine  the  rolls  of  this  great  association  and  the  hotel 
registers  for  a  reply. 

This  expert  training,  then,  must  either  be  given  in  the  grades,  under 
the  direction  of  a  supervisor  of  writing,  or  later  in  the  high  school,  by  a 
special  teacher.  There  is  no  escape  from  it.  All  attempts  to  turn  out 
good  business  writers  without  thoro,  systematic  training  have  resulted  in 
failure.  In  the  interest  of  the  child,  in  the  interest  of  the  writing,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  other  school  work,  this  training  should  by  all  means 
be  given  in  the  grades.  Why  put  a  specialist  in  the  high  school  to  correct 
the  bad  habits  which  a  supervisor  in  the  grades  could  have  prevented  ? 
Why  devote  extra  time  in  the  high  school  making  up  for  wasted  time 
and  wasted  energy  in  the  grades,  due  to  indifferent  and  haphazard  instruc- 
tion, when  this  time  and  energy  could  have  been  saved  by  a  supervisor  to 
direct  the  work  in  a  systematic  way  ?  Why  spend  public  funds  for  special 
training  in  writing  to  the  few  who  enter  the  high  school,  while  the  many 
who  are  justly  entitled  to  a  good  handwriting  go  out  into  the  world  with 
an  indifferent  style,  when  the  same  amount  could  just  as  well  be  expended 
for  a  supervisor  whose  services  would  benefit  all  of  the  pupils  ? 

But  some  might  say :  We  cannot  give  nvore  time  to  writing  in  the 
grades,  as  we  need  all  the  time  we  can  get  for  the  "  enriching  studies." 
But  I  do  not  ask  for  more  time.  The  trouble  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
as  it  is  the  kind  of  instruction.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  places,  how- 
ever, to  cut  down  the  time  for  writing,  and  in  others  to  make  writing  a 
subordinate  subject.  This  is  a  mistake.  Writing  must  continue  to 
receive  its  just  share  of  attention.  Business-men  are  demanding  com- 
mercial training,  and  they  will  not  look  with  favor  on  any  neglect  of 
penmanship. 

Some  of  our  school  authorities  have  been  led  to  think  that,  with  copy- 
books, no  supervisor  is  needed.  Such  an  idea  is  fatal  to  the  best  results 
in  writing.  I  believe  in  copy-books,  but  they  have  been  so  badly  misused 
that  some  have  denounced  them  as  a  curse.  To  substitute  copy-books 
for  a  supervisor,  with  a  view  to  saving  money,  is  bad  policy  and  worse 
economy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  boon  that  has  come  to  the  public  schools 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  introduction  of  vertical 
writing.  It  is  the  true  standard  for  the  schools  and  the  best  basis  for 
good  business  penmanship.  It  is  simpler,  and  therefore  easier,  to  teach 
and  easier  to  learn  than  the  old  slant  system,  and  on  this  account  some 
have  made  the  mistake  of  depending  too  much  upon  the  system.  No  sys- 
tem will  produce  good  results  without  earnest,  faithful,  intelligent  teaching. 
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Failure  is  therefore  due  either  to  unfavorable  conditions  or  to  indifferent 
instruction.  Instead  of  improving  the  instruction,  we  hear  of  a  reaction 
against  the  vertical  in  favor  of  a  slant.  The  cause  of  the  failure  cannot 
be  removed  by  tipping  the  writing  over  a  little.  One  great  objection  to 
the  vertical  has  been  the  tendency  to  backhand.  This  is  only  a  symptom 
of  poor  teaching.  It  is  largely  due  to  bad  penholding.  There  is  no  such 
tendency  when  the  pupil  is  properly  taught. 

Another  objection  to  vertical  penmanship  is  that  it  is  slow.  Speed  in 
writing  is  a  matter  of  training,  but,  instead  of  giving  the  necessary  train- 
ing, some  are  searching  for  speed  in  slant,  when  they  should  remember 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  Spencerian  system  was  denounced  because  it  was 
so  slow.  Numerous  tests  have  shown  that  greater  speed  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  vertical  than  was  ever  claimed  for  slant  writing  by  the 
authors  of  rapid  systems  of  slant  writing.  There  is  so  much  unreasonable 
prejudice  against  vertical  writing  that  the  utter  folly  of  changing  back  to 
slant  may  not  be  seen  for  several  years,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  time.  Not 
only  are  such  schools  making  a  serious  mistake,  but  the  business  colleges 
are  making  a  greater  mistake  in  continuing  to  use  the  Spencerian  system 
after  it  has  been  forever  abandoned  by  the  public  schools  in  favor  of 
vertical  writing  and  high  slant.  The  training  necessary  to  make  a  good 
slant  writer  will  make  a  better  vertical  writer,  and  no  one  can  become  a 
good  business  writer  without  the  necessary  practice.  The  public  schools 
failed  utterly  to  turn  out  good  slant  writers  without  it,  and  they  will  as 
surely  fail  with  the  new  system.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  then, 
cannot  be  found  in  the  system  of  writing,  however  superior,  but  it  can 
be  found  in  the  system  of  instruction.  Writing  needs  expert  supervision 
just  as  much  as  either  drawing,  music,  or  physical  culture ;  yet,  while  there 
are  supervisors  in  most  cities  for  those  subjects,  there  are  usually  none 
for  writing. 

With  a  course  of  study  in  writing  planned  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  schoolroom  and  to  future  demands,  and  with  a  competent 
supervisor  to  train  the  teachers  and  to  direct  the  instruction,  there  will 
be  system  and  uniformity  thruout  the  schools,  the  time  and  energies  of 
teachers  and  pupils  will  be  economized,  a  desire  for  good  writing  will  be 
created,  interest  and  enthusiasm  will  be  aroused  and  sustained,  and  the 
best  possible  results  realized. 

Without  supervision,  conditions  can  hardly  be  favorable  for  even  fair 
results,  judged  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The  pupils  in  the  grades 
usually  pass  thru  the  hands  of  at  least  eight  teachers  having  different 
qualifications  and  different  degrees  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  all 
writing  different  styles.  One  likes  small,  neat  writing;  the  next,  large 
and  bold;  one  will  write  vertical,  the  next,  slant;  one  will  work  for 
accuracy,  the  next  for  speed ;  one  will  build  up,  the  next  tear  down ; 
while  none  of  them  will  know  exactly  where  they  are  at  or  where  they 
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are  going.  The  pupils  will  copy  the  peculiarities  from  the  writing  of  the 
various  teachers,  and  this  collection  of  freaks  in  the  pupils'  writing  will 
be  mistaken  for  individuality.  There  will  be  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  which  will  result  in  a  write-as-you-please 
style  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Failure  to  get  good  results  will  be 
attributed  to  the  system  of  writing  instead  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

Considering  the  subject  from  every  standpoint,  then,  I  would  say  that 
schools  undertaking  commercial  education  should  furnish  the  best  instruc- 
tion in  writing  possible  in  the  grades.  There  are  certain  conditions, 
however,  which  make  the  acquisition  of  a  good  handwriting  difficult  even 
under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor.  Children  are  taught  to  write  when  too 
young  to  write  properly,  and  they  are  required  to  do  too  much  writing 
in  the  lower  grades.  Neither  the  slate  pencil,  lead  pencil,  nor  the  aver- 
age penholder  is  adapted  to  the  learner.  They  are  therefore  responsible 
for  very  bad  habits,  such  as  incorrect  penholding,  gripping,  excessive 
finger  action,  and  bad  position.  A  large  part  of  the  teachers'  time  in  the 
higher  grades  is  devoted  to  the  correction  of  these  habits.  A  suitable 
penholder  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  after  a  year  or  two 
with  crayon  on  blackboard  or  paper,  and  then  used  for  all  written  work 
thruout  the  grades.  Bad  habits  will  thus  be  prevented,  and  by  using  but 
one  instrument  the  pupils  will  become  more  expert  in  its  use,  there  will 
be  a  decided  gain  in  the  quality  of  the  writing,  and  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts will  present  a  more  businesslike  appearance. 

But  I  must  say  that  of  all  subjects  none  will  deteriorate  faster  than 
writing.  Pupils  often  reach  the  high  school  with  a  fair  style,  but,  owing 
to  the  utter  lack  of  attention  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  high-school 
teachers,  the  writing  soon  becomes  wretched.  Teachers  who  would  not 
allow  a  mispronounced  word  or  an  incorrect  expression,  and  who  would 
not  permit  pupils  to  enter  the  room  in  a  careless  manner,  seem  to  think 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  insist  on  correct  and  businesslike  penmanship. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  only  absolutely  inexcusable,  but  disgraceful. 
Pupils  can  take  notes  and  can  do  all  the  writing  required  without  scribbling. 
Let  the  teachers  demand  good  writing,  and  they  will  get  it.  Teachers 
who  excuse  themselves  by  saying  it  is  not  their  business  to  teach  writing 
should  be  reminded  that  it  certainly  is  not  their  business  to  unteach 
writings  or  anything  else  taught  in  the  grades. 

After  a  number  of  years'  experience  in  the  grades,  in  the  high  school, 
in  the  business  college,  and  in  the  normal  school,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  schools  are  established  can  best 
be  served  in  the  matter  of  writing  by  the  plan  suggested  in  this  paper. 
If  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  commercial  high  schools  and  depart- 
ments, they  should  urge  its  adoption.  If  pupils  enter  the  high  school 
deficient  in  writing,  then  a  special  teacher  is  a  necessity;  for  if  the  com- 
mercial high  schools  and  departments  expect  to  do  more  for  their  pupils 
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than  merely  prepare  them  for  a  business-college  course,  then  they  must 
not  neglect  this  subject  of  business  writing. 


DISCUSSION 


F.  F.  MusRUSH,  supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing,  public  schools,  Lakewood,  O. — We 
are  living  in  a  commercial  age  full  of  opportunities  for  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who 
are  eager  and  impatient  to  grasp  them,  frequently  encouraged  by  Iheir  parents,  who,  from 
motives  of  necessity  or  those  of  selBsh  gain,  force  their  children  to  leave  the  schools  to 
become  wage-earners,  to  the  detriment  of  skilled  labor.  This  is  a  serious  fact  confronting 
the  management  of  the  public-school  system.  Since  writing  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  business  world,  whither  the  masses  are  tending,  it  demands  its  share  of 
attention  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  education.  I  dare  say  no  part  pertain- 
ing to  the  child's  elementary  education  has  been  more  thoroly  discussed  in  recent  years 
than  the  style  of  writing  to  be  taught  him.  In  fact,  little  remains  to  be  said  that  would 
throw  more  light  upon  the  teaching  of  this  branch. 

To  know  that  the  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  educators  outside  the  penman's  pro- 
fession is  gpratifying  to  all  who  are  striving  directly  to  raise  the  standard  of  public-school 
writing  to  the  highest  possible  point  The  great  interest  manifested  by  the  leaders  of 
education  regarding  writing  in  the  public  schools  goes  to  show  conclusively  that  it  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  groundwork  of  every  child's  education. 

Judging  from  past  experience  as  a  teacher,  I  believe  that  any  child  possessing  a  fair 
degree  of  intelligence  and  perseverance  can  learn  to  execute  a  good  style  of  writing.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  style  taught  as  the  methods  employed  in  teaching 
the  branch  that  causes  so  many  poor  writers  among  the  public-school  pupils.  In  the 
business  world  we  find  persons  who  write  all  the  styles  well.  Every  style  has  some  good 
points,  and  every  commercial  student  should  be  able  to  write  the  three  leading  styles 
easily  and  freely.  For  teaching  a  class  of  beginners,  no  style  is  superior  to  the  round 
vertical  letters.  If  writing  is  begun  in  the  primary  years,  I  would  continue^ with  the 
vertical  as  far  as  the  fourth  year. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  students  of  child  nature  as  to  the 
time  to  introduce  writing.  Some  of  the  educators  think  it  not  wise  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject before  the  third  or  fourth  year.  I  believe  that  children  would  do  better  and  more 
thoro  work  in  the  later  years  of  their  school  life  if  they  were  not  forced  so  much  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  should  do  very  little  or 
no  writing  until  they  reach  the  fourth  grade.  During  the  primary  years  nothing  more 
than  the  form  or  shape  of  the  letters  should  be  given  them. 

The  practice  drills  should  be  taken  up  not  later  than  the  fifth  year.  These  drills  are 
very  essential  in  acquiring  a  smooth,  easy  style  of  execution.  Much  of  the  public-school 
writing  shows  a  lack  of  careful  drill  on  movement.  Nothing  will  destroy  a  cramped, 
slow  manner  of  execution  sooner  than  careful  methodical  movement  drills,  which  should 
be  chosen  because  of  their  application  to  the  letter  under  consideration.  These  drills 
bring  enthusiasm  into  the  work  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results.  They  furnish  the 
child  with  ideals  and  appeal  to  his  aesthetic  sense. 

The  writing  of  the  public  schools  has  been  freely  criticised  by  just  and  unjust  critics. 
Among  these  critics  are  educators  who  do  not  know  good  writing  when  they  see  it,  and 
others  who  never  attempted  to  teach  a  class  of  small  children.  Some  of  them  do  not 
favor  the  teaching  of  writing  beyond  the  first  year  of  the  child's  school  life,  claiming  it 
will  be  able  to  master  the  subject  in  that  time.  I  have  usually  found  those  people  fair 
examples  of  their  theories.  To  decipher  the  meaning  of  their  marks  is  a  task  neither 
pleasant  nor  desirable. 
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The  opinion  prevails  with  some  that  copy-books  are  the  only  things  needed  to  make 
good  writers.  If  properly  used,  they  are  helpful,  but  in  many  schools  they  are  a  needless 
expense.  Copy-books  furnish  perfect  forms  to  the  child's  eye,  which  tend  to  discourage 
him.  He  has  never  seen  his  teacher  write  so  beautifully,  and  wonders  if  the  copies  are 
real  when  his  teacher  admits  they  are  printed  ones.  His  sense  of  justice  is  insulted,  and 
his  attempts  usually  end  in  failure  and  disgust.  What  we  need  is  more  real,  live,  ener- 
getic teachers  who  can  set  copies  for  their  pupils.  Children  love  to  look  at  nice  writing, 
especially  if  done  by  their  teacher.  In  large  school  systems  copy-books  may  prove  their 
usefulness,  if  properly  used.  The  cause  of  much  slow,  poor  writing  in  the  public  school 
is  a  decided  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  grade  teachers. 

Should  we  blame  the  teachers  for  slighting  their  work  at  times,  when  we  stop  to  con- 
sider what  they  are  expected  to  do  every  week  of  the  school  year  ?  Look  at  the  present 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools !  Is  there  not  a  stupendous  amount  of  work  to  be 
accomplished  durin^^  the  four  or  five  hours'  time  allotted  to  a  school  day?  Give  the 
primary  teachers  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  well,  then  the  building  may  be  as 
extensive  as  the  builders  may  desire. 

How  many  words  should  the  eighth-year  pupil  be  able  to  write  per  minute  ?  This 
question  is  difficult  to  answer.  Some  teachers  expect  forty  or  more,  others  are  satisfied 
with  fifteen  words  per  minute.  I  am  satisfied  with  pupils  doing  work  averaging  twenty- 
five  words  a  minute.  Business-men  as  a  usual  thing  are  not  rapid  writers  ;  few  of  them 
average  a  speed  of  forty  words.  Is  it  fair  to  expect  the  child  to  equal  the  adult  of  con- 
stant practice  ? 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  poor  writing  is  not  the 
result  of  styles  or  systems,  but  is  directly  due  to  false  ideas  of  teaching.  Supervisors 
should  meet  with  their  teachers  frequently  and  outline  their  work  by  example,  so  that 
their  teachers  will  understand  how  to  teach  as  their  supervisor  desires.  Thirty  minutes 
spent  in  a  room  once  a  year  by  the  supervisor  is  no  inspiration  to  pupils  or  teachers. 


THE  PHONOGRAPH  AS  AN  AID  IN  TEACHING 

SHORTHAND 

THEODORE    F.    LAKE,  TEACHER   OF    PHONOGRAPHY,   COMMERCIAL    HIGH 

SCHOOL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

We  live  in  an  intensely  mechanical -practical  age.  Wherever  human 
ingenuity  can  be  applied  to  lighten  human  labor,  it  has  been  done.  From 
the  improved  tool  of  the  farmer  to  the  automobile  of  the  millionaire, 
inventive  genius  has  invaded  every  conceivable  avenue  for  lightening 
labor  and  promoting  comfort.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  however,  the 
sentiment  has  generally  prevailed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  time- 
honored  ferule,  the  teacher's  profession  has  not  been  open  to  mechanical 
invasion.  True,  there  are  machines  in  the  profession ;  you  and  I  work 
side  by  side  with  them  every  day;  but  these  have  been  generally  looked 
upon  as  due  to  other  causes  than  human  ingenuity.  But  why  should  not 
a  teacher  employ  machinery,  or  any  other  motive  power,  so  long  as  he 
obtains  as  good  or  better  results,  and  that  without  the  sacrifice  of  nerve 
tissue  and  brain -cells  ?  Already  the  largest  school  of  correspondence  in 
this  country  has  taken  up  the  use  of  the  phonographic  record  as  a  means 
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of  teaching  foreign  languages.  It  is  not  a  fad  with  them.  It  is  a  means 
of  meeting  certain  conditions  that  cannot  be  met  in  any  other  way. 

While  I  believe  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  concert  phonograph  as  a  means  of  class  dicta- 
tion, still  it  is  our  desire  to  disclaim  all  tendency  toward  faddism.  The 
innovation  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  necessary  step  brought  about 
by  existing  conditions.  With  several  hundred  boys  to  recite  in  shorthand 
each  day,  and  with  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  we  have  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us,  how  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the 
forty-five  minutes. 

The  time  of  shorthand  study  may  be  logically  divided  into  three 
periods :  the  period  during  which  the  principles  of  the  system  are  being 
acquired,  the  vocabulary  period,  and  the  period  of  dictation.  During 
the  late  vocabulary  period,  or  after  the  student  has  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  system  and  is  ready  to  apply  them,  we  usually  devote  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  opening  of  each  recitation  to  a  review  of  these  prin- 
ciples, using  carefully  prepared  lists  of  words  for  the  purpose,  and  giving 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  individual  needs.  The  remaining  thirty  or 
thirty-five  minutes  is  then  given  over  to  dictation.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
it  is  during  this  period  of  early  dictation,  while  the  pupil  is  making  his 
first  application  of  the  principles,  that  his  need  of  individual  attention  is 
most  urgent.  And  you  cry  out  in  your  despair :  "  Oh,  for  someone  to  do 
this  mechanical  work  and  give  me  opportunity  to  help  the  boys  —  to 
pass  among  them  as  they  work,  criticise  them,  offer  a  suggestion  here,  a 
hint  there,  or  a  word  of  commendation  or  encouragement ! " 

Individual  instruction  has  been  the  slogan  of  the  theoretical  pedagog 
from  time  immemorial.  But  in  the  public  schools,  where  overcrowded 
conditions  prevail  and  large  classes  are  the  rule,  the  teacher  despairs  of 
ever  solving  it. 

These  rambling  introductory  remarks  have  not  been  delivered  with 
a  view  of  impressing  you  with  any  profound  learning  on  the  subject  or 
any  philosophical  presentation  of  it,  but  merely  to  confirm  your  suspicion 
and  mine  that  relief  should  come  from  some  quarter.  I  will  tell  you 
where  I  found  mine.  While  passing  a  phonograph  exchange  on  Bed- 
ford avenue  in  Brooklyn,  one  morning  something  over  a  year  ago,  I 
heard  one  of  Mr.  Edison's  concert  phonographs  delivering  the  words  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  and  the  thought  came  to  me :  Why  not 
employ  it  as  teacher  No.  2.  For  the  paltry  sum  of  $75  and  a  certain 
amount  of  diplomacy,  we  persuaded  the  phonograph  man  to  transfer  title 
to  us.  Teacher  No.  2  was  taken  to  our  class-room,  the  record  made,  the 
horn  turned  on  a  class  of  sixty  boys,  and  to  our  infinite  delight  we  wit- 
nessed the  students  take  the  dictation  quite  as  readily  as  they  ever  took 
it  from  me. 

What  is  the  result  ?    The  machine  relieves  me  of  an  immense  amount 
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of  purely  mechanical  work,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  pass  among  the  stu- 
dents and  bestow  such  individual  instruction  or  assistance  as  they  may 
need.  The  speed  may  be  regulated  as  I  desire  by  a  simple  turn  of  a 
lever,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  dictation  is  mechanically 
uniform.  As  you  well  know,  even  in  the  case  of  the  experienced  dicta- 
tor, it  is  the  instinctive  tendency  to  pause  after  each  new  or  difficult  word 
or  outline,  thus  cultivating  in  the  student  a  halting,  hesitating  style,  and 
robbing  him  of  the  ability  to  attack  and  record  new  and  difficult  outlines 
without  serious  loss  of  time.  Then,  too,  for  the  simple  pressing  of  a 
button,  you  have  at  your  command  the  material  for  endless  repetition. 
To  be  sure,  the  pupil  must  be  perfectly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  his 
system ;  and  this  repetition  must  be  administered  in  such  disguise  and 
in  such  discreet  doses  as  not  to  become  monotonous  and  be  productive 
of  mind-wandering.  But,  no  matter  what  the  conditions,  repetition  in 
shorthand  we  must  have  until  each  new  word  or  combination  of  words 
slips  thru  its  beaten  track  of  brain-cells,  and  the  fingers  move  invol- 
untarily to  the  sound.  I  know  of  no  better  means  of  gaining  this  repe- 
tition without  the  sacrifice  of  lungs  and  precious  nerve-cells  than  the 
phonograph. 

I  am  about  to  open  a  recitation.  After  a  few  minutes  devoted  to  a 
thoro  review  of  the  principles,  the  cylinder  upon  which  our  last  dictation 
exercise  is  recorded  is  then  placed  upon  the  machine  ;  so  that  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  general  dictation  work  speed  practice  may  be  intro- 
duced. Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  matter  which  the  machine  is 
about  to  reproduce  has  been  thoroly  mastered  at  a  preceding  lesson. 
The  machine  may  now  be  set  in  motion  at  a  speed  easily  within  reach  of 
the  class,  and  during  the  time  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  lesson  the  speed 
may  be  almost  imperceptibly  increased,  until  at  the  end  of  the  exercise 
the  student  has  gained  a  number  of  words  per  minute. 

The  class  is  now  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  advanced  lesson, 
and  here  I  find  another  device  serves  my  purpose  admirably.  On  hard, 
well-sized  paper  the  advance  lesson  may  be  traced  in  correct  shorthand, 
using  hectograph  ink.  By  then  using  the  hectograph  something  like  one 
hundred  excellent  copies  may  be  made  for  class  use.  Armed  with  as 
many  copies  as  you  have  students,  you  take  up  the  third  division  of  your 
class  work.  Passing  a  sheet  to  each  pupil,  you  require  him  to  read  or 
transcribe  the  shorthand  notes.  This  done,  you  require  him  to  pick  out 
each  new  and  difficult  character  and  phrase  and  familiarize  himself  with 
it.  You  are  now  ready  for  dictation.  You  have  a  record  of  the  hecto- 
graph matter,  and,  setting  your  machine  at  a  rate  of  speed  easily  within 
reach  of  all,  you  conclude  your  recitation,  preserving  your  record,  how- 
ever, for  your  speed  work  on  the  morrow. 

Many  of  our  boys,  on  coming  out  of  the  school,  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves  for  the  civil  service,  and  particulary  for  the  court- reporting  branch. 
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I  find  that  an  almost  perfect  reproduction  of  the  attorney  examining  the 
witness  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  machine. 

And  now  a  few  hints  as  to  the  machine  itself,  and  I  am  done.  The 
apparatus  complete  will  cost  you  seventy-five  dollars,  and  twenty-five 
blank  cylinders  ten  dollars  more.  But  here  your  expense  practically 
ceases,  for  each  cylinder  may  be  shaved  from  one  to  two  hundred  times, 
thus  giving  you  several  thousand  records. 

If  your  class  is  small  and  you  do  not  care  to  use  the  large  horn, 
which  in  reality  distorts  the  sound,  you  may  place  your  machine  at  the 
head  of  a  long  table  or  series  of  tables,  the  length  of  which  you  extend 
half-inch  rubber  tubing.  From  this  main  rubber  tube  branch  tubes  may 
be  run  with  receivers  to  the  ear  of  each  student.  By  this  means  you  have 
an  almost  noiseless  dictation  perio4}  ^nd  practically  the  same  result  is 
obtained ;  altho  the  horn  dictation  is  nearer  the  actual  condition  of 
the  class  dictation.  The  great  trouble  with  the  phonograph,  as  used  in 
the  office,  has  been  that  you  cannot  dictate  and  shave  the  record  at  the 
same  time.  But  in  its  use  in  the  schoolroom  this  objection  has  little 
weight,  for  the  amount  of  matter  used  in  a  day  is  small  when  compared 
to  that  of  an  office,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  your  pupils  shave  the 
cylinders  for  you  as  often  as  you  desire. 

Your  greatest  trouble  at  first  will  be  in  the  making  of  your  records. 
We  little  realize  what  defects. in  enunciation  we  have  until  we  hear  our 
words  hurled  back  at  us  from  a  brass  horn.  But  these  defects  you  will 
soon  learn  to  overcome,  and  with  a  little  patience  and  a  proper  enthu- 
siasm you  are  bound  to  succeed,  and  will  undoubtedly  find  the  phono- 
graph a  great  aid  in  teaching  shorthand. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  io,  1901 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Light  Guard  Armory,  at  2  :  30  P.  M.,  by  Dr. 
W.  O.  Krohn,  Chicago,  the  president 

After  a  solo  by  Miss  Tekla  Farm,  of  Detroit,  the  address  by  the  president,  on  "Physi- 
cal Training  as  Corrective  of  Brain-Disorderliness,"  was  given. 

Following  this  came  a  paper  by  Miss  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  Kelso  School,  Chicago,  on 
**  Physical  Exercises  for  the  Average  School." 

After  another  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Farm,  a  paper  written  by  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Leiter, 
of  Mansfield,  O.,  was  read  by  Miss  Charlotte  Came,  directress  of  ph3rsical  training, 
public  schools  of  Detroit.    The  subject  was  "  Legislation  —  Why  Needed." 

"  Physical  Training  and  the  American  Teacher  "  was  then  given  by  Hans  Ballin, 
supervisor  of  physical  training,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  IL  E.  Kratz,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Sioux  City,  la.,  led  in  the  discussion  of  Professor  Ballings  paper,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Louise  Preece,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Professor  Ziegler,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  president  appointed  as  nominating  committee  : 

Dr.  Augusta  Requa«  New  York  city.  Hans  Ballin,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Theodore  Toepel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  :  30  P.  M.  by  the  president,  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn, 
who  spoke  regarding  physical  training  and  the  work  done  by  the  turners  of  America. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  following  exhibition  given  by 
the  turners  of  Detroit,  under  the  able  direction  of  Berthold  SeifiEert : 

PROGRAM 

PART  I 

Overture,  by  the  Great  Western  Orchestra. 

X.  Calesthenic  exercises,  girls  and  boys  from  6  to  za  years  of  age. 

a.  Wand  exercises,  boys  from  xa  to  14  years  of  age. 

3.  Climbing  and  high  jumping,  boys  from  6  to  za  years  of  age. 

4.  Hoop  exercises,  girls  from  10  to  i  a  years  oi  age. 

5.  Class  work  on  three  horses,  boys  from  za  to  14  years  of  age. 

6.  Class  work  on  swinging  ladder  and  rings,  girls  from  za  to  14  years  of  age. 

PART  II 

Selection,  by  the  Great  Western  Orchestra. 

7.  Athletic  games,  girls  and  boys  from  6  to  za  years  of  age. 

8.  Dumb<bell  exercises,  boys  from  Z4  to  18  years  of  age. 

9.  Indian  club  and  wand  exercises,  young  ladies  and  men  of  Detroit  S.  T.-V. 

10.  Class  work  on  four  double  bars  with  pyramids,  boys  from  X4  to  18  years  of  age. 

zz.  Dancing  roundel,  girls  from  za  to  Z4  years  of  age. 

za.  Apparatus  work  and  fencing,  young  men  of  the  Detroit  S.  T.-V. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  : 

For  President— J)x,  W.  O.  Krohn,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Vice-President — Theodore  Toepel,  Adanta,  Ga. 

For  Second  Vice-President —  Dr.  Augusta  Requa,  New  York  city. 

For  Secretary  —  Mabel  L.  Pray,  Toledo,  O. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  department  adjourned. 

Mabbl  L.  Pray,  Sicretaty, 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENl'S  ADDRESS— PHYSICAL    TRAINING  AS    COR- 
RECTIVE OF  BRAIN' DISORDERLINESS 

DR.    W.    O.    KROHN,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

I.  All  learning  is  by  means  of  association  of  ideas.  The  successful 
teacher  associates  new  impressions  with  preceding  experiences.  Each 
new  sensation,  each  new  idea,  is  interpreted  by  the  pupil  in  the  light  of 
his  previous  experiences.  The  teacher  helps  the  child  in  his  endeavor 
to  learn,  by  making  possible  certain  definite  associations  that  are  logically 
bound  to  lead  to  conclusions  that  are  just  as  certain  and  just  as  definite. 
In  this  process  there  is  the  best  possible  exercise  of  the  child's  faculties 
— his  memory,  his  imagination,  his  judgment,  his  powers  of  comparison, 
his  reasoning. 

The  clearness  of  perception  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  pupil's 
mental  grasp  depend  on  the  distinctness  of  possible  association  of  ideas 
in  the  subject-matter  presented  by  the  teacher  in  each  individual  lesson. 
This  distinctness  and  clearness  depend  on  three  things : 

1.  The  vividness  with  which  they  are  presented.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  I  mean  by  vividness,  I  might  refer  to  the  oft-quoted  illustration 
of  Lange's : 

If  the  teacher  is  to  explain  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  let  him  ask  :  "  If 
anyone  in  the  sun  fired  off  a  cannon  straight  at  you,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  "  Get  out  of 
the  way,"  would  be  the  answer.  "  No  need  of  that,"  the  teacher  might  reply.  "  You  may 
quietly  go  to  sleep  in  your  room  and  get  up  again ;  you  may  wait  until  your  confirmation 
day;  you  may  learn  a  trade,  and  grow  as  old  as  I  am  —  then  only  can  a  cannon  ball  be 
getting  near;  then  you  may  jump  to  one  side.     See,  so  great  is  the  sun's  distance." 

2.  The  frequency  with  which  two  or  more  ideas  are  presented  facili- 
tates their  likelihood  of  recall  by  means  of  association. 

3.  The  presence  of  rival  ideas  or  perceptions  militates  against  the 
desired  association  of  impressions  and  retards  mental  activity  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  of  expression.  It  is  this  presence  of  rival  ideas  that  robs 
the  teacher  of  the  pupil's  attention  and  makes  instruction  well-nigh 
impossible. 

II.  Turning  from  these  foundation  principles  of  practical  psychology 
as  applied  to  pedagogy,  let  us  consider  briefly  what  is  meant  by  brain- 
disorderliness.  The  defect  in  such  a  child  is  central,  i.  e.,  within  the 
brain  itself.  His  senses  may  act  with  integrity.  He  sees  well,  hears 
perfectly ;  taste,  smell,  tactile,  and  other  senses  are  normal.  The 
iiiipressions  from  his  organs  of  sense  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  at  the 
normal  rate,  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  bright,  well-poised  child. 
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The  avenues  of  expression  in  the  brain -disorderly  child  may  be  normal 
in  every  respect.  His  eyes,  his  arm  muscles  as  used  in  gesture,  his  speech, 
tell  the  story  of  his  thoughts,  such  as  he  has,  with  integrity  and  with 
clearness.  If  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  his  avenues  of  sense  or  with 
his  avenues  of  expression,  where  is  the  difficulty  ?  Within  the  brain 
itself.  But  where  in  the  brain  ?  In  the  fibers  that  go  to  make  up  and 
define  the  paths  of  association. 

You  recall  from  your  study  of  anatomy  that  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  nerve  fibers  within  the  brain  mass  that  connect  each  brain 
center  with  every  other  brain  center.  In  the  brain -disorderly  child  the 
associations  of  ideas  are  so  poorly  made,  or  made  in  so  haphazard  a  way, 
that  the  paths  are  not  definite,  clear,  and  distinct. 

III.  Physical  education  thru  appropriate,  well-advised,  regular, 
systematic  effort  determines  paths  of  expression  in  such  ^ag^iemcX  way  as 
to  relieve  the  brain  of  tendencies  to  disorderly  action.  The  child  is  made 
to  see  clearly  the  action  to  be  performed.  He  performs  it  with  earnest 
effort  and  eager  interest.  Definite  paths  of  association  are  formed. 
Each  succeeding  brain  or  mental  activity  is  helped  thereby.  I  have  seen 
many  cases  of  seemingly  incurable  brain-disorderliness  thus  cured  by 
judicious  physical  training. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION— ITS  NEEDS 

MRS.  FRANCES  W.  LEITER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION,  NATIONAL  WOMAN's  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION,  MANS- 
FIELD,   O. 

The  following  statements  can  be  made  before  such  a  session  as  this 
without  involving  discussion  or  controversy: 

1.  Physical  education  is  not  a  branch  of  study,  but  one  of  the  three  great  depart- 
ments in  education. 

2.  It  aims  to  secure  health'  by  the  free  circulation  of  good  blood  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  thru  systematic  exercise. 

3.  It  seeks  the  most  complete  development  possible  of  all  organs,  and  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

4.  It  disciplines  the  body  thru  exercise,  just  as  the  mind  is  disciplined  by  mental 
exercise. 

5.  It  establishes  better  brain  and  nerve,  as  well  as  muscular,  tissue,  which  builds  for 
maximum  mental  achievements.  This  means  better  scholarship  during  the  school  period, 
and  greater  success  later  in  life,  where  intelligence  is  essential. 

6.  It  increases  and  strengthens  will-power,  the  keystone  of  human  character  and 
efficiency. 

With  such  premises  as  these,  we  can  easily  conclude  that  such  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  each  and  every  child,  girl  as  well  as  boy,  in  rural  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  in  towns  and  cities.   In  fact,  it  should  unquestionably  be  an 
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established  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools.  Mental  profi- 
ciency without  physical  fitness  is  only  half  preparation  for  life.  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  even  less  mental  endowment  with  more 
reliable  physical  basis  and  vigor  insures  greater  success. 

Forty  years  ago  the  educators  of  the  country,  assembled  at  Buffalo, 
declared  by  resolution  that  physical  discipline  should  not  only  be  incor- 
porated in  the  public  schools,  but  should  be  required  by  law.  These 
forty  intervening  years,  under  the  increasing  demands  and  exhausting 
conditions  of  modern  civilized  life,  have  made  the  necessity  seem  all  the 
more  apparent ;  and  yet  ten  years  ago  this  important  subject  was  only 
beginning  to  gain  a  hold  on  educators,  while  the  public  at  large  today 
fails  to  appreciate  this  great  lack  in  our  school  system. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  which  generally  prevails,  that  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation is  already  established  in  the  schools.  In  the  large  cities  and  some 
favored  towns  this  is  the  case ;  but  it  scarcely  provides  for  one- fourth  of 
the  children  attending  the  public  schools.  Even  in  these  favored  cities 
and  towns  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  changing  boards  of  education  and  the 
whims  of  communities,  which  may  at  any  time  decry  it  as  an  educational 
measure.  Spring  elections  have  been  known  to  upset  finely  developed 
plans  along  this  line  in  the  schools.  The  representative  American  board 
of  education  does  not  always  represent  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
community. 

So  long  as  this  remains  the  case,  and  so  important  a  matter  continues 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  education  to  provide  for  or  reject,  as 
the  case  may  be,  we  cannot  hope  for  permanent  and  efficient  physical 
training  in  our  schools. 

To  put  this  matter  beyond  the  contingencies  of  spring  elections  and 
the  fluctuating  judgment  of  boards  of  education,  a  law  should  be  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  of  each  state  making  physical  education,  not  per- 
missive, but  compulsory  in  all  grades  and  classes  of  schools  under  public 
control. 

Some  educators  object  to  the  provision  which  makes  the  school  law 
compulsory,  viz.,  the  penalty.  The  penalty  will  never  concern  a  law- 
abiding  educator ;  but  it  should  exist  to  protect  so  important  a  subject 
from  the  results  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  school  officials  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  teachers.  We  have  been  told  by  one  prominent  edu- 
cator that  the  scliool  law  providing  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
does  not  include  a  penalty.  For  good  reasons  this  is  true.  The  enforce- 
ment of  these  requirements  takes  care  of  itself.  These  piimary  branches 
are  fundamental.  Upon  them  all  education  rests.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  advance  in  the  school  curricufum  without  knowledge  of 
niese  fundamental  branches.  Physical  education  is  not  fundamental,  at 
least'liot  in  the  same  sense*  More  fittingly  do  we  call  it  vital,  rather 
than  fundamental ;  and  yet  we  see  that  education,  one  phase  of  it  at 
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least,  may  progress  with  what  we  choose  to  call  a  vital  phase  neglected. 
Results,  however,  are  deplorably  one-sided.  Some  circumstances  have 
hindered  the  progress  of  this  feature  in  our  schools : 

1.  The  school  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded.  There  is  no. time, 
it  is  claimed,  to  get  in  the  needed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

2.  Lack  of  harmony  between  various  systems  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

3.  The  demand  for  extra  expense  in  articulating  this  department  of 
training  with  the  schools. 

In  reply  we  claim  : 

1.  Added  power  to  concentrate  the  mind  when  at  mental  work,  with 
more  perfect  control  of  self  thru  physical  discipline,  will  permit  time  to 
be  gained  and  better  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  schoolroom. 

2.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  lack  of  harmony  among  physical 
educators,  if  it  exists  to  any  great  extent  today,  is  not  so  much  conflict 
between  systems  as  antagonism  between  individuals,  which  will  eventually 
correct  itself  as  the  work  is  more  generally  established  in  the  schools. 

3.  Competent  specialists 'are  needed,  and  the  great  army  of  teachers 
who  preside  in  the  schoolroom  must  be  educated  to  conduct  the  daily 
work.  It  has,  thus  far,  been  the  aim  of  attempted  legislation  to  secure, 
for  the  immediate  future,  the  best  possible  results  with  the  least  financial 
outlay.  Physical  education  is  a  feature  of  pedagogy  which  cannot  be 
acquired  nor  taught  thru  the  medium  of  text-books,  as  science,  history,  lit- 
erature, etc.,  are  acquired  and  taught.  It  needs  the  thoro  knowledge  of, 
and  discipline  in,  practical  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  To  accom- 
plish this,  there  must  be  able  specialists  employed  as  instructors.  Educators 
have  devoted  their  first  thought  and  energy  to  securing  the  best  methods 
for  mental  progress  on  the  part  of  the  child,  while  the  physical  need  has 
been  woefully  neglected.  So  occupied  have  they  become  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  methods  that  it  has  been  left  to  reformers  to  inaugurate  and 
carry  forward  plans  which  will  provide  systematically  for  the  best  possible 
physical  conditions  in  rising  generations.  It  came  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  great  philanthropist,  Frances  E.  Willard,  that  when  this  American 
people  can  have  healthier,  better- disciplined  bodies,  there  will  be  less 
demand  for  narcotics  as  medicine.  It  is  not  alone  at  the  hotel  bar,  nor 
at  the  grog  shop,  that  drunkards  are  started.  The  prescription  of  the 
physician,  the  enormous  list  and  quantity  of  patent  medicines  used,  have 
much  to  account  for  in  the  progress  of  drunkard-making.  In  1890  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  created  the  department 
of  physical  education,  of  which  department  the  writer  has  been  superin- 
tendent since  the  beginning.  It  has  been  a  work  requiring  patience  and 
perseverance  to  secure  suitable  literature  with  which  to  educate  the 
people  at  large  as  to  the  necessity  for  systematic  physical  training  in  our 
schools.     Thousands  of  letters  and  many  articles  for  the  press  have  been 
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written  and  sent  out  over  the  country,  paving  the  way  for  compulsory 
legislation  in  the  states. 

In  1892,  thru  the  influence  of  the  German  turners,  Ohio  enacted  a 
law  providing  physical  training  in  cities  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
While  this  resulted  in  some  progress,  the  absence  of  enforcing  provisions 
caused  the  law  to  fall  short  of  the  success  desired.  A  little  later  Louisiana 
added  physical  training  to  required  work  in  the  schools,  and  to  some 
extent  the  law  has  been  enforced  in  that  state.  South  Dakota  made 
legislative  effort  without  success.  North  Dakota,  by  enactment,  provided 
this  instruction  for  all  pupils  in  all  schools  under  public  control.  In  the 
absence  of  penalty  this  law  is  practically  permissive  only. 

In  1892  a  bill,  the  counterpart  of  the  Ohio  law,  passed  both  branches 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  gover- 
nor. Twice  since  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  that 
state  was  instrumental  in  having  a  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  of 
New  York  state,  but  the  outcome  was  not  successful.  Last  year  a  par- 
tially successful  law  was  enacted  and  is  a  good  forerunner  of  what  may 
follow. 

It  remained  for  Ohio,  in  1890,  to  make  the  most  systematic  effort  for 
an  amended  law.  While  the  campaign  was  conducted  by  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ohio  Temperance  and  Physical  Education  Union,  with  an  advisory  coun- 
cil of  twenty-two  members,  composed  of  the  presidents  of  six  of  the 
leading  universities  and  colleges,  the  presidents  of  thirteen  well-known 
state  organizations,  and  several  influential  men  of  national  reputation, 
living  in  the  state. 

The  bill  was  ably  championed  in  the  senate  by  Hon.  Carl  Nippert,  of 
Cincinnati.  Without  a  word  of  discussion,  it  passed  that  body  unani- 
mously, but  failed  to  reach  the  house  calendar  in  time  for  consideration 
before  adjournment.  The  judgment  prevailed  among  those  acquainted 
with  the  sentiment  in  the  lower  branch  that  the  bill  would  have  become 
law  had  it  reached  consideration. 

The  main  provisions  in  the  bill  were  as  follows  : 

Sec  I  provided  for  physical  education  in  all  grades  and  classes  of  schools  and 
educational  institutions. 

Sec.  2  placed  responsibility  of  the  enforcement  on  boards  of  education  and  boards 
of  educational  institutions. 

Sec  3  required  at  least  ten  lessons  and  drills  for  all  teachers  in  each  and  every 
county,  this  instruction  to  be  given  at  teachers'  institutes,  unless  otherwise  more  satisfac- 
torily provided  for.  A  sum  not  exceeding  $200  was  allowed  each  county  for  securing  a 
competent  specialist  as  instructor  at  institutes. 

Sec.  4  authorized  cities  and  other  districts  to  make  special  provision  for  this 
instruction,  thereby  excusing  teachers  of  said  communities  from  the  requirement  at  the 
annual  institute  session. 

Sec.  5  pertained  to  the  qualification  of  physical  educators  who  should  serve  as 
instructors  at  institutes  and  as  supervisors  in  the  schools. 
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Sec.  6  provided  for  the  establishment  of  this  department  of  education  in  all  normal 
schools  or  schools  of  methods  hereafter  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers  under  the  state. 

Sec.  7  placed  a  penalty  of  $25  upon  any  responsible  officer  who  failed  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  advance  of  public  sentiment  in  the  Ohio  general  assembly  on  the 
subject  of  physical  education  was  remarkable.  The  bill  was  received 
with  favor  in  some  directions  not  expected,  particularly  by  members  from 
rural  districts.  We  hope  to  have  the  Nippert  bill  introduced  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  Ohio  general  assembly. 

One  pertinent,  practical  question  arose  among  several  members  of  the 
general  assembly  who  were  experienced  educators,  viz. :  In  case  such  a  law 
is  enacted,  are  there  sufficient  educated  specialists  to  supply  the  demand  ? 
To  this  we  readily  responded  :  ''  Such  demand  will  soon  create  the  needed 
supply." 

We  are  aware  that  some  have  objected  to  compulsory  legislation  until 
there  is  at  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  specialists  to  supply  the  needed 
demand.  Thirty  can  readily  meet  the  requirements  at  institutes  in 
eighty-eight  Ohio  counties  during  the  institute  period  in  case  the  law  is 
secured.  When  the  field  is  fully  established,  many  experienced  educa- 
tors will  be  ready  to  enter  normal  schools  to  prepare  for  this  service. 

I  am  well  aware  that  here  today  are  some  who,  having  spent  years  in 
preparation  and  in  gaining  experience,  will  not  appreciate  the  plan  of 
ten  yearly  lessons  for  teachers  who  are  wholly  without  previous  physical 
discipline.  To  this  I  reply  :  We  do  not  wait  until  the  state  is  flooded  with 
experienced  grammarians  and  arithmeticians  before  sending  teachers  to 
the  district  school.  The  fact  is,  teachers  are  employed  too  many  times 
who  are  barely  able  to  secure  certificates  in  the  primary  branches.  If  this 
seems  a  necessity  in  mental  work,  we  think  it  is  possible  to  accomplish 
something  in  physical  education  under  similar  circumstances,  since  it  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done. 

All  depends  upon  giving  inexperienced  teachers  the  best  instructors 
our  various  training  schools  of  physical  education  can  produce.  After 
only  ten  lessons  of  the  kind  referred  to,  even  the  untutored  girl  will  be 
able  to  go  to  the  schoolroom  for  the  first  time,  and  before  a  term  closes 
change,  in  many  instances,  the  physical  trend  of  rural  students  of 
unfortunate  physical  habits.  To  know  how  to  stand,  sit,  walk,  and 
breathe  properly,  with  some  of  the  simplest  exercises  for  various  parts  of 
the  body,  may  give  to  the  country  boy  or  girl  new  conceptions  of  what 
physical  efficiency  means,  and  of  its  bearing  upon  success  in  life. 

The  department  of  physical  education  under  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  indorses  no  special  system  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Foundation  principles  are  advocated  upon  which  all  systems  build. 

In  the  work  of  securing  laws  in  the  states  we  earnestly  ask  the 
co-operation  of  all  physical  educators.     To  you,  as  specialists,  we  must 
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largely  look  for  support  in  an  effort  which  requires  influence  from  the 
educational  fleld. 

One  efficient  law  will  open  the  way  for  similar  work  in  other  states 
and  give  great  impetus  to  normal  schools,  upon  which  we  must  depend 
for  educated  specialists. 


th£  ethical,  physiological,  and   psychological 

aspect  of  physical  training 

HANS    BALLIN,  SUPERVISOR    OF   PHYSICAL    TRAINING,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

"  Physical  training  "  is  the  term  broadly  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
science  of  education  which  deals  with  man  physically.  The  popular 
belief  that  bodily  exercises  influence  only  the  physical  man,  his  blood, 
muscles,  and  sinews,  has  been  proved  fallacious  by  the  researches  of  phy- 
siology and  psychology.  These  sciences  have  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that 
any  exercise,  or  movement  of  the  body,  is  a  direct  or  indirect  action  of 
the  mind  also. 

If  this  educational  truth  were  thoroly  understood,  we  should  encoun- 
ter fewer  mistakes  in  teaching.  What  Festal ozzi  surmised,  Froebel  felt, 
and  Herbart  endeavored  to  expound,  modern  sciences  have  made  per- 
fectly clear :  all  knowledge  comes  thru  our  senses.  To  train  these,  to 
make  them  recipients  of  all  impressions,  and  to  flt  the  channels  of  inter- 
course between  mind  and  body  for  easy  and  pron^pt  action  is  the  object 
of  physical  training. 

From  this  exalted  standpoint,  physical  training  takes  an  indispensable 
place  in  the  school  curriculum  of  every  schoolroom  in  the  land.  It  is  as 
important  in  rural  districts  as  in  the  most  populated  parts  of  our  large 
cities. 

A  heritage  of  evils  that  man  was  piously  wont  to  submit  to  has 
been  removed  by  sanitary  measures,  the  benefits  of  which  are  hardly 
realized.  The  oriental  view  of  the  relationship  of  soul  and  body  which 
found  its  climax  in  the  acts  of  the  flagellants  is  in  contradiction  to  evolu- 
tionary thought.  Instead  of  looking  for  morals  in  affliction,  we  today 
strive  for  morality  thru  health.  If  it  is  a  moral  obligation  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  care  for  his  body  and  make  and  keep  it  healthy,  it  is  the  same 
for  society  wherever  the  care  of  individuals  becomes  its  duty,  as  in  the 
public  school. 

In  ancient  Hellas  the  vying  to  form  the  human  body  beautiful  was 
as  much  an  ethical  endeavor  of  the  individual  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
state.  Human  beauty  of  form  was  recognized  and  admired  as  the  highest 
type  in  all  nature.  Thru  the  ceaseless  practice  of  gymnastics  the  Hel- 
lenes not  only  achieved  the  most  beautiful  bodies,  but  reached  a  more 
exalted  position  in  art  than  has  ever  been  attained  by  any  other  race. 
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Sec.  6   provided  for  the  establishment  of  this  department  of  edur  AC^^^ 

schools  ur  schools  of  methods  hereafter  devoted  to  the  training  of  tc^     .  ~  ted    ^^^ 

Sec.  7  placed  a  penalty  of  I25  upon  any  responsible  office 

the  requirements  of  the  law.                                                                 .."  ■   IpH   to    *^^ 

The  advance  of  public  sentiment  in  the  C-  .  also  that  ^^^^^ 

subject  of  physical  education  was  remark  Forasmuch  tb^ 

with  favor  in  some  directions  not  expect  c  likewise  with  ^    „ 

rural  districts.     We  hope  to  have  th  .th  ceased  from  si^' 

coming  session  of  the  Ohio  genera*  .ide  in  his  healthy  s^*  , 

One  pertinent,  practical  que'  .ed  man  as  distinguish^ 

general  assembly  who  were  e*  ther  hand,  the  hermit  sa»*^ 

is  enacted,  are  there  sufBci''  to  the  burning  sun  and  gnawi*"*^ 

To  this  we  readily  respr  ^ud.     To  eradicate  this  conception  of  o^^ 

supply."  t-mical  task  of  physical  training.     Let  us  becoii*^ 

We  are  aware  '  ..  ;^^  truth  that  each  man  can  do  much  to  make  himself 
there  is  at  han'"  .;.  *  1  beautiful,  and  that  it  is  a  moral  duty  which  he  owes 
demand.  '^  -  .'.''^'  iiie  duty  of  society  to  foster  beauty  and  health  in  its  public 
eighty-ci    -^j^''" 

secure      r*^   ^;iic?rating  what  he  has  observed  of  the  activities  of  the  child, 
toff        "ifi^  y^  and  reasons  : 

fr^ ^^  rfais  instinct  for  play  no  deeper  significance  ?      Is  it  appointed  hy  the 
^ ggiag  merely  to  fill  up  time  —  merely  to  form  an  occasion  for  fruitless  exercise  — 
ift?'*^  end  in  itself  ?    No  !     I  see  now  that  it  is  the  constituted  means  for  the  unfold - 
^^ all  the  child's  powers.     It  is  through  play  that  he  learns  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
^n  hi^  bodily  organs,  and  with  this  use  gains  health  and  strength.     Through  pLiy  he 
^^^^  io  know  the  external  world,  the  physical  qualities  of  the  objects  which  surround 
^j^  their  motion,  action  and  reaction  upon  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  these  phe- 
^giena  to  himself;  a  knowledge  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  which  will  be  his  perma- 
pept  stock  for  life.     Through  play,  involving  associateship  and  combined,  action,  he 
(yegins  to  recognize  moral  relations,  to  feel  that  he  cannot  live  for  himself  alone,  that  he 
[5  a  member  of  a  community,  whose  rights  he  must  acknowledge  if  his  own  are  to  be 
acknowledged.     In  and  through  play,  moreover,  he  learns  to  contrive  means  for  secur- 
ing his  ends ;  to  invent,  construct,  discover,  investigate  ;  to  bring  by  imagination  the 
remote  near ;  and,  further,  to  translate  the  language  of  facts  into  the  language  of  words ; 
to  learn  the  conventionalities  of  his  mother-tongue.     Play,  then,  I  see,  is  the  means  by 
which  the  entire  being  of  the  child  develops  and  grows  into  power,  and  therefore  does  not 
end  in  itself.     Play  is  the  natural,  the  appropriate  business  and  occupation  of  the  child 
left  to  his  own  resources.     The  child  that  does  not  play  is  not  a  perfect  child.     He  wants 
something  —  sense,  organ,  limb,  or  generally  what  we  imply  by  the  term  **  health  "  —  to 
make  up  our  ideal  of  a  child.     The  healthy  child  pla)'s —  plays  continually — cannot  but 
play. 

It  is  upon  this  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  child  that  Froebel 
founded  the  kindergarten.  This  institution  should  be  the  connecting 
link  of  the  nursery  and  real  life ;  should,  by  directing  play,  bring  the 
child  in  contact  with  the  realities  of  the  world.  Not  stunting,  but  rather 
fostering,  this  natural  inclination  of  the  child,  the  kindergarten  should 
enhance  the  opportunities  for  sense-impressions.     Thus  guided  the  child 
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•Id  enter  school.     But  the  kindergarten  is  by  no  means  within  reach 

-children  of  the  land  —  the  public  school  is.    Does  the  public  school 

he  great  philosopher's  ideal  ?     Does  it  lead  the  child  thru  play 

-estigate,  invent,  construct,  and  discover  ?     There  is  no  inter- 

frora  the  cozy  mother's  lap  to  the  hard  school  seat.     Is  it 

>,  ^ur  schools  can  ignore  the  child's  nature  so  entirely  with 

"^>-.  '  expects  the  child  of  six  years  to  behave  in  school  as  the 

*^he  high  schools  ?     This  is  done,  however,  and  if  this 
'id  at  the  door  of  a  goodly  number  of  first  primary 
•;.  many  of  whom  it  can  be  said  as  to  make  it  rather 

•*  on. 

^lOgy  has  rendered  immeasurable  service  to  pedagogy 
.ligation  of  the  growth  of  the  human  body.  The  folly  of  the 
.V  in  considering  the  child  a  storehouse  into  which  knowledge  and 
power  could  be  introduced  at  any  time,  if  only  proper  methods  be  used, 
has  done  much  harm.  The  feat  of  Basedow,  who  taught. his  child  to 
speak  Latin  at  six  years,  is  as  monstrous  as  the  endeavor  to  make  athletes 
of  children  of  the  same  age.  Physiology  has  taught  us  that  each  period 
of  a  child's  growth  has  its  fixed  time,  that  certain  parts  of  the  body  have 
their  time  of  greatest  development,  and  that  these  are  not  varied  materi- 
ally except  in  abnormal  children.  Thus  the  muscles  grow  stronger  from 
the  center  of  the  body  to  the  extremity;  the  heart  and  lungs  have  their 
greatest  development  during  the  years  of  adolescence.  Not  only  should 
we  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  these  organs  by  overtaxing  them  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  growth,  but  we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  the 
close  connection  of  the  body  and  the  brain.  An  undeveloped  muscle  of 
the  finger  has  an  undeveloped  nerve-center  in  the  brain,  and  vice  versa. 
An  organ  of  the  body  which  at  any  period  of  growth  develops  faster 
needs  a  larger  supply  of  nourishing  material  —  blood.  The  blood  taken 
away  for  other  work  of  exertion —  mental  work,  for  instance —  interferes  with 
the  very  inlportant  growth  of  these  precious  organs.  It  is  approximately 
in  the  years  of  adolescence  that  these  organs  grow  faster,  all  out  of  pro- 
portion with  their  former  development,  and  these  are  also  the  years  that 
the  public  schools  are  making  heavy  demands  for  the  mental  work  of  the 
children.  Many  earnest  thinkers  have  attributed  the  apathy  of  girls 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years,  and  of  boys  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years,  for  school  at  this  time  to  the  disregard  of  these  physiologi- 
cal phenomena.  Physical  training  must,  if  it  wishes  to  lay  any  claim  to 
rationality^  consider  them  and  so  arrange  the  materials  of  its  system  as  to 
help  during  the  different  periods  of  growth. 

The  different  ages  and  the  periods  of  growth  of  the  child  require  such 
exercises  as  XiW  ht  beneficial  at  that  time  of  life.  These  movements 
must  have  physiological  effects  upon  the  whole  body  and  upon  its  many 
partSy  which  are  conducive  to  their  perfect  development.    Training,  then, 
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is  not  a  hastening  process,  but  a  judicious  treatment  of  the  present  forces 
in  the  child.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  the  humany  body  than 
with  all  other  living  and  growing  creations  ?  There  never  was  a  rose 
before  the  bud. 

The  physiological  effects  of  exercise  must  be  known  ;  the  require- 
ments for  each  period  of  life  must  be  known.  Then  enters  a  third  factor 
of  no  less  importance:  the  psychological  effects  of  exercise  must  be 
known.  With  the  knowledge  of  development  of  the  muscles  we  are 
enabled  to  say  if  the  mind  is  capable  of  executing  a  certain  exercise. 
From  the  fact  that  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  for  instance,  are  the  last 
muscles  that  reach  full  growth,  we  can  understand  the  difficulty  which 
children  before  the  age  of  seven  years  have  in  executing  movements  with 
them,  and  we  can  understand  the  cramped  position  of  their  fingers  and 
hand  when  obliged  to  hold  the  pen  or  pencil  in  a  prescribed  way.  From 
the  time  that  the  child  lies  in  the  cradle  the  education  for  co-operative 
work  of  mind  and  body  begins. 

"  We  begin  to  cultivate  the  co-ordinating  activity  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
existence.  The  smaU  child  gropes  along  in  an  uncertain  way  when  it  wishes  to  reach  a 
desired  object,  and  only  after  many  attempts  does  it  succeed.  Gradually,  however,  it 
becomes  familiar  with  this  often-repeated  co-ordinated  motion,  until  at  last  it  has  thoroughly 
mastered  it.  The  child  has  gradually  learned  to  get  hold  of  an  object  placed  within  its 
reach,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so,  and  has  learned  to  do  so  quickly  and  safely,  and  without  any 
waste  of  energy  whatever.  In  a  similar  manner,  after  many  wearisome  attempts,  the 
child  learns  to  walk,  run,  jump,  etc.,  in  short,  it  brings  a  number  of  well-known  forms  of 
motion,  with  which  the  co-ordinating  action  of  the  wiU  is  familiar,  to  school  with  it ;  and 
on  this  foundation  physical  training  bases  its  work." 

Physical  training  is  not,  as  has  often  been  represented,  for  utilitarian 
purposes.  Its  office  is  not  to  prepare  the  child  for  military  service,  the 
stage,  and  the  like.  It  is  simply  one  of  those  formative  agencies  in  edu* 
cation  whose  ultimate  aim  is  consistent  with  that  of  education  itself. 
Physical  training  should  lay  the  groundwork  upon  which  all  higher  and 
nobler  activities  of  the  mind  and  body  may  build.  Thus  it  should  give 
to  the  mind  its  strength  to  work  with  intensity;  to  the  body  the  ability  to 
train  for  the  nobler  arts.  Manual  training  must  have  physical  training 
for  its  preparatory  school ;  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  singing,  and 
stage-acting  must  find  their  groundwork  in  physical  training. 

Will  the  American  people  recognize  the  importance  of  physical  train- 
ing to  its  full  extent  by  making  it  an  indispensable  part  of  youth  educa- 
tion ?  .Let  us  quote  a  few  who  love  their  country  well.  Frederick  Treves 
says  in  his  Physical  Education : 

The  great  elements  in  human  progress  afford,  indeed,  proper  material  for  admira- 
tion. There  is  no  one  but  would  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  civilized  man  over  the 
savage  are  such  as  to  make  reasonable  comparisons  scarcely  possible ;  bat  there  follows 
upon  this  the  question  as  to  whether  the  so-called  blessings  of  civilization  represent  an 
unmixed  good.  The  intellectual  victory  has  been  great,  but  it  has  not  been  eflEected  with- 
out cost.    We  have  in  our  midst  the  inventor,  the  man  of  genius,  the  handicfmfttmm»  but 
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we  have  also  the  weakling,  the  delicate,  the  misshapen,  and  that  most  modem  product  of 
all,  the  manikin  of  the  city.  This  pale,  wizened,  undersized  creature  represents  no  little 
sacrifice ;  he  is  a  product  of  civilization,  an  unintentional  manifestation,  but  a  character- 
istic one. 

Herbert  Spencer  wrote  forty  years  ago : 

Perhaps  nothing  will  so  hasten  the  time  when  body  and  mind  will  be  adequately 
cared  for  as  a  difiusion  of  the  belief  that  the  preservation  of  health  is  a  duty.  Few  seem 
conscious  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  physical  morality.  The  fact  is  that  all  breaches 
of  the  laws  of  health  are  physical  sins.  When  this  is  generally  seen,  and  perhaps  not 
until  then,  will  the  physical  training  of  the  young  receive  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Dr.  £.  Seguin,  United  States  commissioner  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
closes  his  remarkable  report  with  these  prophetic  and  true  words : 

There  never  was  a  people  so  master,  and  conscious  altogether,  of  its  own  destinies 
as  the  American  people ;  therefore,  none  who  needed  more  to  educate  its  own  flesh, 
bones,  and  sinews  to  obey  its  own  will,  and  to  bear  its  synergies  toward  this  future. 
Anybody  conscious  of  this  ideal  ceases  to  see  education  by  any  other  light ;  that  is  the 
criterion.  With  it  as  a  guide,  we  see  what  the  American  school  must  be.  Beginning 
and  ending  in  the  folds  of  woman's  affection  and  tact,  education  takes  the  child  from  her 
lap  to  the  kindergarten,  thence  to  the  physiological  school.  There,  all  to  be  trained  in 
their  senses,  in  order  to  treasure,  without  distortion,  the  cosmos  in  their  microcosmos. 
There,  again,  all  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of  their  hands,  to  create  in  the  world  of  ideals 
their  concepts  of  what  it  is  good  for  them  to  do  as  their  part  of  the  co-operative  improve- 
ments of  our  society  and  planet.  Thence  to  direct  apprenticeship,  or  to  special  schools 
of  art,  of  technology,  etc.  Thence  to  the  wide  world,  in  the  climate  and  with  the  mate 
who  suits  them  best,  and  promises  children  better  than  themselves. 


DISCUSSION 


H.  E.  Kratz,  superintendent  of  schools,  Sioux  City,  la. — The  field  of  discussion 
provided  in  this  topic  is  so  vast  as  to  preclude  its  thoro  discussion.  The  paper  has,  in 
the  main,  covered  the  ground  well,  and  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.  I  am  in  hearty 
Sjrmpathy  with  the  views  set  forth  in  the  paper  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  a  few  features  in 
the  discussion  which  impress  me  as  indicating  overemphasis  of  the  results  of  physical 
training,  or  as  making  too  broad  claims  for  this  important  line  of  education. 

In  discussing  the  ethical,  physiological,  and  psychological  results  of  physical  train- 
ing the  author  of  the  paper,  in  contrast  to  the  unwise  practice  of  the  flagellants,  presents 
the  opposite  practice  of  the  Greeks  after  this  manner :  "  Thru  the  ceaseless  practice  of 
gymnastics,  the  Hellenes  not  only  achieved  the  most  beautiful  bodies,  but  reached  a  more 
exalted  position  in  art  than  has  ever  been  attained  by  any  other  race." 

Is  not  this  an  unwarrantable  assumption  ?  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  ethical, 
physiological,  and  psychological  advantages  to  be  derived  from  wise  physical  training, 
but  am  not  ready  to  assume  that  the  Greeks  hold  their  pre-eminence  in  sculpture  simply 
or  chiefly  because  they  practiced  gymnastics  unceasingly.  That  they  developed  among 
themselves  the  most  beautiful  bodies,  practically  attained  physical  perfection,  thru  their 
games  and  ceaseless  practice  of  gymnastics,  is  entirely  credible.  That  they  even 
developed  in  this  manner  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  human  form, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  their  supremacy  in  the  realm  of  sculpture,  may  also  be 
admitted ;  but  that  to  this  physical  training  should  be  due  that  incomparable  shining  forth 
of  the  soul  thru  the  cold  marble  which  constitutes  the  supreme  charm  and  excellence  of 
Greek  sculpture  cannot  be  successfully  maintained. 
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That  divine  appreciation  of  soul  qualities  and  skill  to  embody  them  in  lifeless  marble 
are  not  developed  simply  by  striving  after  physical  perfection.  That  which  constitutes 
the  chief  charm  of  life,  that  which  makes  life  worth  living,  springs  out  of  the  proper 
training  and  development  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual.  Greek  education  had  in  it 
provisions  for  the  development  of  that  wonderful  intellectual  life  which  will  always 
remain  its  greatest  glory.  That  their  ceaseless* practice  of  gymnastics  contributed  some- 
what to  the  attainment  of  this  intellectual  superiority,  thru  the  development  of  healthier 
and  stronger  bodies,  needs  no  argument.  That  it  also  provided  a  better  body,  a  clearer 
brain,  a  more  perfect  instrument  for  the  mind  to  use,  and  established  closer  and  more 
harmonious  relations  between  mind  and  body,  can  be  promptly  accepted ;  but  that  it  was 
the  chief  factor  in  the  development  of  their  intellectual  superiority  is  pressing  the  argu- 
ment too  far,  and  is  likely  to  produce  a  reaction. 

As  one  who  believes  very  strongly  in  physical  training  in  our  public  schools,  and 
particularly  in  a  larger  introduction  of  it  in  the  form  of  manual  training,  and  who  has 
advocated,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  necessity  of  thoroly  correlating  and  co-ordinating 
the  activities  of  hand  and  brain,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  it  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
make  such  broad  claims. 

Here  is  another  statement  which  is  open  to  discussion :  "  We  must  not  forget  that  all 
exercises  are  as  much  activities  of  the  brain  as  of  the  muscles."  Evidently  in  this  state- 
ment the  brain  stands  for  the  mental  activities.  Will  anyone,  after  careful  consideration, 
hold  that  all  exercises,  particularly  in  the  schoolroom,  are  as  much  activities  of  the  brain 
as  of  the  muscles,  or  as  much  activities  of  the  muscles  as  of  the  brain  or  the  mind  ?  There 
might  be  some  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the  process  of  instruction,  if  these  conditions 
of  equal  activity  always  prevailed.  But  we  know  they  vary  greatly,  insomuch  that  we 
name  this  a  physical  and  that  a  mental  exercise,  because  of  the  predominance  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  activities. 

The  act  of  walking  may  become  almost  entirely  a  physical  activity.  The  act  of 
reading  at  first  is  largely  a  mental  activity.  Educators  have  realized  the  necessity  of 
arousing  and  bringing  into  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  child,  increasing  thus  the  points 
of  contact,  and  thereby  hastening  as  well  as  fixing  more  permanently  the  learning 
process.  The  "  trot  method  "  in  teaching  reading,  as  it  is  sometimes  jokingly  called,  is 
wisely  based  upon  this  idea.  To  place  the  words,  *'  Run  and  shut  the  door,"  on  the 
blackboard,  and  have  the  learner  read  and  do  the  thing  written,  is  to  bring  into  the  act 
of  learning  nearly  all  the  child's  powers,  increase  his  interest,  increase  the  points  of 
contact  in  the  learning  process,  and  make  more  permanent  his  acquisition. 

But  in  the  schoolroom  exercises  there  is  so  little  opportunity  of  combining  in  equal 
proportions  the  physical  and  mental  that,  unfortunately,  this  happy  combination  is 
almost  wholly  divorced,  and  the  learning  process  so  often  becomes  a  lifeless  process, 
having  in  it  but  little  of  even  healthy  mental  activity.  We  certainly  need  to  press  this 
point,  that  school  work  is  entirely  too  much  directed  toward  the  vain  attempt  to  call  oat 
and  develop  the  intellectual  at  the  expense  of  the  physical ;  yes,  and  it  should  be  added, 
at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual  as  well. 

My  argument  for  placing  greater  emphasis  on  ph3rsical  training  in  our  schools  is 
that  thru  it  our  children  may  have  stronger,  healthier  bodies,  which  may  become  the 
readier  servants  of  their  minds ;  clearer  brains,  which  may  acquire  keener  powers  of 
investigation,  and  thus  make  possible  the  development  of  stronger  mental  fiber  and  the 
attainment  of  a  broader,  nobler  life. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii,  1901 

The  department  met  in  Room  iii,  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  at  3  p.  m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  N.  A.  Harvey. 

Music  —  solo,  "The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes,"  Lambert — by  Miss  Grace  Bert. 

President  Harvey  delivered  an  address  on  "A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Educational 
Philosophy  by  Teachers  of  Science." 

A  paper  on  "  What  the  Teacher  of  Science  Can  Do  to  Increase  the  Estimation  in 
Which  Scientific  Studies  Are  Held "  was  read  by  W.  S.  Blatchley,  state  geologist  for 
Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Status  of  Science  Instruction  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York  "  was  presented  by  S.  Dwight  Arms,  inspector  of  secondary  schools 
for  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Carter,  of  lUinois;  Elmer  A.  Redman,  of  New  York;  and  C.  D.  Lowry,  of 
Illinois,  were  appointed  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Discussion  of  the  papers  followed  by  C.  D.  Lowry,  Chicago,  111.;  S.  Dwight  Arms, 
Palmyra,  N,  Y.;  W,  H.  Norton,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.;  J.  E.  Armstrong,  Chicago ;  J.  A.  Merrill, 
West  Superior,  Wis.;  and  Mr.  Nichols,  Chicago,  111. 

• 

SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  12 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Harvey,  and  the  following  program 
was  rendered : 

Music  —  solo,  "The  Dandelion,"  Protheroe — by  Miss  Grace  Bert. 

"  Agriculture  as  a  Science  for  the  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Joseph  Carter,  superin* 
tendent  of  city  schools.  Champaign,  111. 

"The  Relation  of  Physical  Geography  to  Other  Subjects,"  by  W.  H.  Norton,  profes- 
sor of  geology,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Discussion  followed  by  Mr.  Jacques  Redway,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  C.  F.  Dutton, 
West  High  School,  Cleveland,  O.;  and  William  H.  Snyder,  Worcester,  Mass. 

In  accordance  with  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  the  following  officers 

were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  >^  » 

/»r#xn/#»/— Franklin  W.  Barrows,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Vici'Pnndent—'^ .  H.  Norton,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 
Stcrttary — W.  S.  Blatchley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

R*s0lv*d^  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Department  of  Science  Instruction  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
red,  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  for  the  use  of  a  convenient  room  for  meetincr;  to  the  local 
committee,  for  the  completeness  of  its  arrangements,  including  the  graceful  reception  of  Thunday  evening; 
those  who  furnished  music ;  and  to  the  local  press,  for  its  courtesies. 

On  motion,  the  department  adjourned. 

Chas.  Newell  Cobb,  Secretary, 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS^A  PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL PHILOSOPHY  BY  TEACHERS  OF  SCIENCE 

N.  A.  HARVEY,  HEAD    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    SCIENCE,  CHICAGO    NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  science  and  philosophy  are  essentially 
opposed  to  each  other.  As  each  is  commonly  understood,  there  may  be 
some  reason  for  this  belief.  The  scientist  believes  that  the  philosopher 
lives  in  the  realm  of  intangible  ideas,  and  projects  frem  his  ratiocination 
unprovable  propositions.  The  philosopher  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
man  of  science  as  one  who  is  so  engrossed  with  the  details  of  his  subject 
that  he  is  unable  to  see  the  relation  it  holds  to  the  world  in  general,  on 
both  its  material  and  spiritual  sides.  The  grounds  for  this  opposition  are 
passing  away.  Philosophers  are  more  and  more  willingly  adopting  scien- 
tific methods,  and  [scientists  more  willingly  push  their  conclusions  beyond 
the  limits  of  visible  and  tangible  things. 

Something  of  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  science  toward  philos- 
ophy in  general  has  been  manifested  toward  educational  philosophy  in 
particular.  There  is  probably  some  justification  for  such  an  attitude,  but 
I  believe  that  it  will  soon  be  recognized  that  science  and  philosophy  are 
necessary  to  each  other  and  neither  can  be  neglected. 

There  is  no  disposition  or  intention  in  the  present  paper  to  criticise 
adversely  science  or  science  teachers.  But  he  is  a  true  friend  who  indi- 
cates to  us  how  we  may  improve  our  work.  This  paper  is  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  an  element  in  science  teaching  in  general,  and 
high-school  science  in  particular,  that  is  of  very  considerable  importance 
if  science  is  to  maintain  its  position  as  a  major  subject  in  our  schools. 

The  past  forty  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  revolution  in  habits 
of  thought.  The  apotheosis  of  Darwin  and  Lyell  and  Agassiz  and  Wal- 
lace renders  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  realize  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools  was  not  felt  to  be  a  necessity. 
The  startling  nature  of  the  theories  discussed,  the  brilliancy  of  their 
demonstrations,  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  adopted  by  these  leaders  of 
the  scientific  renaissance,  led  to  a  demand  for  the  introduction  of  scien- 
tific studies  into  the  secondary  schools.  Hence  originated  a  demand  for 
teachers  of  science  that  could  not  be  supplied.  The  methods  adopted 
were  crude  and  bookish.  Mr.  Forbes  has  given  some  amusing  illustra- 
tions of  this  phase  of  science  teaching.  One  teacher  asked  a  young 
lady  to  what  class  of  animals  the  turtle  belonged.     She  thought  it  was  a 
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crustacean,  having  in  mind,  no  doubt,  a  pie  with  its  upper  and  lower 
crust  and  the  filling  between.  The  teacher  decided  it  was  a  mollusk, 
because  it  had  a  shell. 

Next  came  a  demand  for  laboratories  with  improved  facilities  and  a 
reasonable  comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  science  teaching.  This 
rendered  the  old-style  teacher  useless  and  incapable  of  filling  the  position 
of  teacher  of  science.  His  place  has  been  supplied  in  part  by  the  young 
university  graduate,  trained  in  university  methods  of  laboratory  research, 
but  whose  inclinations  and  training  rank  him  rather  as  a  scientist  than  as 
a  teacher.  He  is  inclined  to  teach  the  subject  rather  than  to  teach  the 
pupil.  His  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  recent  discoveries  in  science  rather 
than  upon  the  discussions  of  educational  methods.  He  is  likely  to  be 
found  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  is  very  commendable,  if  he  did  not  also  habitually 
neglect  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  result  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  There  is  a  feeling, 
more  or  less  prevalent,  that  the  claims  of  science  have  not  been  fully 
justified.  This  finds  expression  in  occasional  articles  in  educational 
journals;  in  the  recent  great  gain  in  the  history  and  language  courses 
over  science  in  high  schools ;  and  in  the  refusal  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities generally  to  demand  knowledge  of  science  as  a  requirement  for 
admission  to  college. 

I  can  but  feel  that  there  is  some  ground  for  this  coolness  toward 
scientific  subjects.  My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  say  that  there 
may  be  some  reason  for  the  position  that  universities  assume.  I  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  teach  two  classes  a  day  in  physics  for  three  suc- 
cessive years.  One  was  a  class  of  high -school  graduates,  all  of  whom  had 
studied  physics.  The  other  class  had  not  studied  physics.  The  two 
classes  did  identical  work  in  the  laboratory.  For  three  successive  years 
the  tabulated  records  of  the  accuracy  of  data  obtained  in  the  laboratory 
showed  that  the  class  which  had  never  before  studied  physics  exceeded  the 
accuracy  of  the  high -school  graduates  in  the  proportion  of  about  7 
to  3.  It  was  a  case  peculiarly  favorable  for  comparison,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  comparison  is  indicative  of  an  actual  condition  in  those  classes. 

The  only  explanation  that  I  can  suggest  is  that  the  teaching  of 
the  high-school  graduates  had  been  conducted  under  the  influence  of 
improper  ideals ;  that  the  teachers  were  physicists  rather  than  teachers ; 
that,  in  other  words,  they  needed  to  study  educational  philosophy,  and 
to  get  a  rational  knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  subject. 

Educational  philosophy  has  a  particular  problem  to  solve.  It  seeks 
first  of  all  to  determine  the  laws  of  thought.  It  is  a  necessary  assumption 
in  all  our  attempts  at  education  that,  within  certain  limits,  human  minds 
are  alike.  It  would  seem  that  every  teacher  ought  to  know  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  way  in  which  the  human  mind  acts. 
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Educational  philosophy  seeks  also  to  determine  the  way  in  which  the 
mind  grows.  The  teacher  usually  works  upon  the  young  and  immature 
mind  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  reach  a  final  maturity  greater  than 
it  would  without  such  training.  No  teacher  who  stops  to  think  about  the 
matter  will  deny  that  this,  too,  is  a  very  necessary  thing  for  the  teacher  to 
know. 

Educational  philosophy  tries  to  determine  what  is  the  purpose  of 
education  and  what  is  the  end  toward  which  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  are 

0 

consciously  directed.  Here  is  a  place  in  which  teachers  and  philosophers 
are  likely  to  differ  widely.  Every  teacher  will  probably  acknowledge  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fixed  aim,  but  that  the  aim  is  so  apparent  and  so 
self-evident  that  no  study  of  philosophy  is  necessary  to  have  it  clearly 
before  him.  The  aim  and  purpose  are  not  so  apparent  to  the  philoso- 
pher. 

Finally,  educational  philosophy  seeks  to  determine  the  content  of  the 
subject.  That  is,  it  tries  to  determine  what  the  subject  contains  that  can 
be  utilized  by  the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  student  to  the 
real  end  of  education. 

If  there  has  been  one  advance  in  educational  truth  better  demon- 
strated than  another,  it  is  that  in  schools  for  general  education  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  acquired  is  not  the  chief  value  to  be  derived  from  a 
particular  study.  There  is  something  more  important  than  that,  even  in 
science.  Just  as  the  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  algebra  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  answers  to  the  problems  that  the  student  so  laboriously 
solves,  and  the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  comes  not  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  historical  facts  that  the  pupil  learns  while  reading  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, so  the  value  of  the  study  of  science  does  not  depend  upon  the 
knowledge  that  th6  pupil  acquires,  but  upon  the  power  the  student 
acquires  while  gaining  that  knowledge.  In  physics  one  set  of  exercises 
may  be  substituted  for  another  without  any  disadvantage.  It  makes  do 
difference  whether  one  selection  of  animals  is  studied  in  zodlogy  or 
another,  provided  other  things  are  equal ;  and  one  set  of  exercises  in 
chemistry  may  be  a  full  equivalent  for  another  series,  and  yet  it  would 
be  wrong  to  give  both.  In  fact,  there  is  recognized  a  fair  degree  of 
equivalency  among  scientific  subjects;  something  in  which  they  agree 
among  themselves  and  differ  from  other  subjects  in  their  power  to  influ- 
ence the  mental  habits  of  students. 

In  our  work  in  zoology  we  study  the  structure  and  life  of  animals, 
but  if  my  classes  fail  to  see  and  to  recognize  the  processes  by  which  a 
general  concept  of  a  group  is  formed  ;  if  they  fail  to  discriminate  and 
compare  ;  if  they  do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  analyzing  a  specimen  before 
them  and  of  examining  it  part  by  part ;  if  they  do  not  learn  what  is 
involved  in  a  logical  definition  ;  and,  more  than  this,  if  they  do  not  carry 
this  habit  of  mind  into  every  other  subject  in  school,  I  feel  that  my  work 
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has  been  a  failure,  no  matter  how  many  or  what  animals  they  have  studied, 
or  how  neat  their  notebooks,  or  how  artistic  their  drawings. 

In  the  determination  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  if  my  classes  fail  to 
perceive  the  continued  activity  of  a  constant  force  by  means  of  the  effects ; 
if  they  do  not  recognize  the  uniformity  in  the  apparent  diversity;  if 
they  do  not  recognize  that  here  is  a  law  and  how  to  perceive  that  law ;  if 
all  that  my  students  get  out  of  the  exercise  is  knowledge  that  d-=-\gt'^\ 
or,  even  worse,  if  they  learn  that  in  the  laboratory  they  can  get  the  result 
that  the  text-book  says  they  can  get,  that  the  book  has  told  the  truth  and 
they  have  verified  the  statement,  then  I  am  not  only  a  failure  as  a  teacher, 
but  I  am  a  sham  and  a  fraud,  and  my  laboratory  is  part  of  a  juggler's 
outfit,  the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  dazzle  the  pupil  and  the  public. 

If,  in  the  determination  of  copper  in  copper  sulphate,  I  fail*  to 
make  my  pupils  see  that  the  atoms  of  copper  in  the  final  compound  which 
is  weighed  are  the  identical  atoms  with  which  we  began ;  if  the  pupil  is 
unable  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding  to  point  out  where  the  atoms  of 
copper  are,  then  my  work  is  a  failure,  and  the  educational  value  of  chem- 
istry is  either  accidental  or  negative.  ^ 

The  results  obtained  from  the  pursuit  of  scientific  subjects  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  conception  are  likely  to  be  very  different  from  what 
they  would  be  if  it  were  believed  that  the  knowledge  of  a  few  animal  forms 
or  a  few  experiments  in  physics  were  the  purpose  of  scientific  study.  Of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  a  professional  chemist,  or  an  electrician,  or  an 
investigator  in  biology,  must  know  the  facts  of  the  particular  branch  of 
science  that  engages  his  efforts,  and  must  set  to  work  directly  and  explicitly 
for  the  purposes  of  learning  those  facts.  But  that  is  a  phase  of  work  that 
does  not  apply  to  high-school  science. 

I  do  not  decry  the  learning  of  facts,  nor  would  I  set  up  for  the  pupil 
this  more  important  but  less  tangible  aim.  By  a  pupil's  knowledge  of 
facts  the  teacher  may  test  in  a  measure  the  clearness  of  comprehension, 
the  awakening  of  power,  that  the  pupil  obtains.  But  the  teacher  must  look 
beyond  the  mere  facts  of  the  subject  to  the  true  content  that  furnishes  the 
reason  for  its  introduction  into  the  curriculum. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  knowledge  of  subject-matter  is  considered 
sufficient  preparation  for  teaching.  How  much  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
higher  and  lower,  is  necessary  to  make  a  person  a  good  teacher  of  fourth- 
grade  arithmetic  ?  How  much  knowledge  of  literature  and  language 
would  guarantee  success  in  teaching  third-grade  reading  ?  How  many 
university  graduates  would  undertake  a  position  in  the  grades  of  a  city 
school  with  assurance  of  success  ?  It  is  only  a  tempting  of  Providence 
that  permits  persons  too  poorly  prepared  to  do  grade  work  to  teach  in  a 
high  school.  The  application  of  pedagogical  principles  is  as  necessary 
to  high-school  work  as  it  is  in  other  grades,  and  university  methods  and 
models  are  not  always  capable  of  universal  application. 
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The  teaching  of  science  is  still  in  an  inchoate  and  formative  condition. 
There  is  no  general  agreement  among  teachers  of  any  science,  nor  between 
different  schools,  concerning  what  shall  be  taught.  Perhaps  physics  is  the 
science  which  in  high  schools  is  best  taught  and  most  clearly  defined. 
But  physics  in  one  school  means  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  does 
in  another  school. 

The  past  few  years  Have  witnessed  many  attempts  to  formulate  a  course 
of  study  in  science  that  shall  constitute  a  point  of  departure  for  the  teach- 
ing in  high  schools ;  something  that  high  schools  can  teach  and  that  col- 
leges can  reasonably  expect;  something  that  shall  be  of  value  to  all 
students  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college ;  and  yet  something  that  shall 
be  a  fair  equivalent  for  preparatory  studies  that  are  now  required  for  col- 
lege entrance.  This  section  of  the  National  Educational  Association  four 
years  ago  appointed  a  committee  for  the  special  purpose  of  formulating 
such  a  course.  That  committee,  after  much  work,  failed  to  agree,  and,  so 
far  as  accomplishing  what  it  undertook  to  do,  it  is  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
No  such  course  has  yet  been  formulated,  and  I  believe  that  no  such  for- 
mulated course  ever  will  be  generally  adopted  until  it  has  its  basis  in 
the  activities  of  the  pupil  rather  than  in  the  facts  of  science.  A  suc- 
cessful and  meritorious  course  in  science  can  never  be  made  by  addition 
nor  subtraction  nor  substitution.  No  series  of  exercises  can  ever  be  pre- 
sumed to  give  constant  results.  It  certainly  is  not  possible  at  the  present 
time,  and  may  never  be  possible,  to  state  a  course  of  science  in  terms  of 
mental  activity.  But  until  that  is  done  all  of  our  courses  in  science  must 
be  tentative  and  un pedagogical.  Until  someone  makes  a  study  of  the 
psychology  of  laboratory  science,  or  shows  just  the  phases  of  human 
activity  that  are  most  economically  cultivated  by  each  scienti^c  subject, 
our  teaching  must  continue  to  be  more  or  less  empirical  and  unscientific. 

The  recent  recovery  of  classical  subjects  from  threatened  displacement 
has  followed  the  recognition  that  the  language  of  a  people  is  the  key  to 
the  thoughts  of  a  people,  and  not  merely  a  quantity  of  information,  valu- 
able or  useless  as  the  individual  judgment  considers  it.  The  revival  of 
history  has  come  about  from  recognition  of  the  fact  that  history  is  an 
expression  of  the  life  of  a  people,  and  not  merely  a  catalog  of  miscel- 
laneous events.  A  similar  change  must  occur  in  the  teaching  of  science. 
The  purpose  and  reason  for  science  instruction  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  not  in  the  facts  of  the  subject.  For  this  aspect  of 
the  case  I  plead  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  decided  conviction. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  science  to  pedagogy  has  been  the  "sci- 
entific method."  The  "scientific  method"  is  not  a  method  of  teaching, 
but  it  is  a  method  of  thought.  It  is  a  method  capable  of  universal  applica- 
tion. This  universal  method,  in  all  of  its  ramifications,  should  constitute 
the  basis  for  all  our  courses  of  study  in  science,  and  should  determine  the 
method  and  data  of  teaching.     I  plead  for  a  study  of  this  aniversal 
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method  of  thought,  and  for  its  exemplification  in  the  things  we  teach. 
Then  will  there  be  no  question  concerning  what  shall  be  the  course  of 
study  in  science,  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  colleges  to  accept  it  as  a 
college-entrance  requirement,  and  no  doubt  concerning  the  value  of  sci- 
ence teaching. 

WHAT  THE  TEACHER  OF  SCIENCE  CAN  DO  TO  MAKE 
THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
MORE  POPULAR 

W.    S.    BLATCHLEY,    STATE    GEOLOGIST    FOR    INDIANA,    INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 

The  civilization  of  the  world  of  today  is  the  net  result  of  the  study  of 
science  during  the  centuries  past.  Fifty  thousand  years  ago  man  was 
nature's  slave  —  a  wild  animal  roaming  with  still  wilder  animals  over  the 
boundless  plains  and  thru  the  unbroken  forests  of  Asia  and  Africa,  or 
mingling  with  the  hyena  and  cave-bear  in  the  caverns  of  central  Europe. 
Cowering  with  fright  at  the  sound  of  the  lightning's  voice ;  gazing  with 
awe  upon  the  sheets  of  flame  and  jets  of  steam  as  they  issued  from  vol- 
canic furnace ;  wondering  at  the  mighty  strength  which  hurled  the  massive 
rock  down  the  mountain's  side,  man  stood  surrounded  by  the  forces  of 
nature,  yet  ignorant  of  their  power.  Naked  he  was;  scorched  by  the 
sun  by  day  and  pinched  by  the  frost  by  night ;  hungry,  unless  by  chance 
he  happened  upon  a  tree  of  wild  fruit  or  slew  by  brute  force  one  of  his 
daily  companions ;  houseless,  altho  surrounded  by  the  material  that  was 
to  shelter  the  millions ;  without  family  ties  or  the  simplest  knowledge  of  a 
form  of  government,  man  was  hardly  on  a  par  with  his  distant  cousin,  the 
gorilla  of  today.  Compare  with  the  animal  of  then  the  cultured  gentle- 
man of  now,  and  what  scientist  but  would  hesitate  before  pronouncing 
them  of  the  same  species! 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  review  in  detail  the  various 
stages  of  man's  civilization  from  the  moment  that  he  first  used  fire 
to  warm  his  body  and  cook  his  food,  on  up  thru  the  ages  of  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron,  to  the  present  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  his  advancement  was  brought  about  by  the  mental  operations 
of  independent  observation,  experiment,  classification,  deduction,  and 
generalization.  These  are  the  operations  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all 
scientific  training,  all  scientific  knowledge.  In  our  secondary  schools — 
high  schools  and  academies — he  alone  is  a  successful  teacher  of  science 
who  can  lead  his  pupils  properly  to  observe  and  experiment.  After  these 
come  the  higher  steps  of  comparison,  deduction,  and,  finally,  generaliza- 
tion, or  the  proper  correlation  and  unification  of  observed  facts  and  phe- 
nomena. These  more  advanced  steps  of  scientific  training  are,  in  my 
opinion,  suitable  mainly  to  the  curriculums  of  colleges  and  universities. 
But  to  the  great  majority  of  high -school  pupils  a  college  or  university 
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course  is  impossible,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  train- 
ing which  the  pupil  secures  in  secondary  schools  from  the  studies  of 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  or  zoology  repays  the  time  and  expense 
devoted  to  these  studies.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  largely 
upon  the  training  received.  If  text-books  are  studied  by  themselves,  and 
facts  and  theories  alone  are  taught,  my  unhesitating  answer  would  be  an 
emphatic  No,  If  texts  be  used  only  as  aids,  and  information  regarding 
the  subject  in  hand  be  gathered  from  every  available  source — if,  in  other 
words,  individual  observation  and  experiment  be  the  main  idea  inculcated 
by  the  teacher — the  science  work  of  secondary  schools  will  lead  up  to 
that  independent  thought  which  is  the  greatest  object  to  be  desired  among 
the  masses  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

The  leading  biologists  tell  us  that  man  differs  from  the  higher  animals 
in  that  he  possesses  the  power  of  '*  abstract  thought."  Abstract  thought ! 
Many  possess  the  power,  but  how  few  ever  use  it!  How  few  ever  thinks  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  1  Too  many,  far  too  many,  persons  go  thru  life 
content  if  they  are  never  hungry,  never  cold.  Their  thoughts,  their  ideas, 
are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  come  to  them  without  being  sought.  To 
think  is  to  labor,  and  if  it  bring  not  gold  it  is,  to  the  majority  of  mankind, 
so  much  time  wasted.  There  is,  to  such  persons,  little  pleasure  in  think- 
ing other  than  about  food  and  clothing  and  shelter. 

In  order  best  to  develop  individual  observation  and  the  resulting 
power  of  independent  thought,  the  study  of  the  sciences  should  begin  in 
the  elementary  schools,  with  the  observation  of  the  more  common  natural 
objects,  and  with  simple  experiments ;  and  up  to  the  high  school  no  text 
should  be  used,  but  the  observation  lessons  should  be  made  the  basis  of, 
or  correlated  with,  work  in  language,  drawing,  and  literature. 

In  the  high  school  a  combination  of  laboratory  work,  text-book,  and 
thoro  didactic  instruction  should  be  carried  on  conjointly,  one-half  or 
more  of  the  time  being  given  to  laboratory  work,  i.  e.,  actual  work  by 
the  pupils,  with  plants  and  animals,  chemicals,  or  physical  apparatus,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Of  all  such  laboratory  work  accurate  notebook  records, 
accompanied,  where  possible,  by  exact  drawings,  should  be  kept,  and  all 
laboratory  work  should  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  teacher 
at  the  laboratory  desk. 

Successful  science  teachers  are  born,  not  made,  and  no  man  or  woman  I 
who  is  "  born  tired  *'  can  ever  hope  to  become  an  Agassiz  or  a  Jordan.  ' 
In  other  words,  seven  years'  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  high  schools 
of  Indiana  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  if  I  did  not  know  it  before,  that  no 
one  can  be  successful  as  a  science  teacher  unless  he  or  she  is  willing  to 
work,  and  work  hard.  Well  do  I  remember  the  question  put  to  me  bj  a 
lady  teacher  from  a  neighboring  town  who  was  visiting  my  zoology  class 
and  watching  the  children  at  their  dissection.  "  But,  Mr.  B.,"  said  she, 
"does  not  this  require  a  great  deal  of  work  on  your  part  ?"     "Certainly, 
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madam,  and  work  is  what  I  am  paid  for."  She  elevated  her  nose  a 
degree  or  two  and  soon  left  the  room ;  and  returned,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  to  her  old  method  of  teaching  Steele's  Zoology  by  rote.  She 
belonged  to  a  class  of  science  teachers  the  members  of  which  we  may 
designate  as  "fossils" — a  class  which  happily  is  growing  less  in  numbers 
as  the  years  roll  by,  but  which  today  is  still  much  too  large.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  class  who  teach  zodlogy  never  see  or  use  a  specimen  unless 
it  be  a  horned  toad  from  Texas  or  a  dried  sea  urchin  from  Buzzard's 
Bay.  They  have  no  zoological  works  of  reference  except  the  pictures  in 
the  back  of  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary.  They  spend  days  in 
descanting  with  their  classes  upon  such  important  biological  facts  as  the 
''  comparative  length  of  the  tail  in  the  different  species  of  monkeys,"  or, 
as  in  a  case  gone  down  in  history  from  one  of  the  leading  high  schools 
of  Indiana,  ''On  which  foot  of  the  ornithorhyncus  does  the  webbing 
extend  past  the  toes?" 

That  I  am  not  using  hyperbole  in  speaking  of  their  teaching,  let  me 
read  you  verbatim  from  their  standard  author,  Steele,  the  sole  fact  which 
he  gives  concerning  the  leading  family  of  one  of  the  seven  great  orders 
of  insects.     Here  it  is : 

Acridida, — ^The  grasshoppers  or  locusts  of  the  western  states  belong  to  this  family. 
They  come  in  such  multitudes  as  to  give  sunlight  the  yellow  tinge  of  dense  smoke  and  to 
eat  a  large  field  of  grain  in  an  hour. 

And  yet  it  was  proven  conclusively,  no  longer  ago  than  1896,  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  high  schools  of  Indiana  where  zo51ogy  was  taught 
used  Steele's  book  alone  and  taught  such  bosh  by  rote.  What  a  travesty 
upon  nature  teaching !  What  a  blot  upon  our  boasted  advanced  scien- 
tific methods ! 

As,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  the  ''  fossil "  zo51ogy  teacher 
steps  aside,  he  often  makes  way  for  one  of  another  type  which  we  may 
call  a  "special  microscopist."  The  latter  is  a  product  of  the  one-sided 
development  theory  at  present  so  conspicuous  in  some  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  He  is  an  evoluted  histological  and  embryo- 
logical  specialist,  with  a  B.S.  after  his  name,  and  a  summer  or  two's 
experience  at  some  seaside  laboratory  to  give  him  added  prestige.  He 
is  an  expert  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  microtome.  He  knows 
every  detail  concerning  the  embryology  of  the  sea-squid  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  amphioxus,  but  he  does  not  know  a  jumping-mouse  from 
a  long-tailed  shrew,  an  oriole  from  a  cat-bird,  nor  a  hessian  fly  from  a 
chinch-bug.  The  only  field  of  nature  which  he  has  ever  explored,  or 
which  he  deems  worthy  of  exploration,  is  the  field  beneath  the  lenses  of 
his  microscope. 

When  he  assumes  the  biological  chair,  he  does  so  for  two  reasons : 
first,  to  replenish  his  exchequer;  second,  to  use  his  position  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  higher  one,  where  his  methods  are  in  vogue. 
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He  finds  on  entering  the  high  school  no  equipments  for  teaching 
zoology,  no  collection  except  a  worm-eaten,  dried  sea-urchin  and  a  half- 
rotten,  alcoholic  horned  toad ;  no  library  except  a  worn  copy  of  Steele's 
Zoology.  He  appeals  to  the  school  board  for  aid.  Their  belief  in  the 
potency  of  his  sheepskin  and  other  credentials  causes  them  to  allow  him 
I300  for  supplies.  Two-thirds  of  this  he  expends  for  compound  micro- 
scopes, a  microtome,  and  reagents ;  one-sixth  of  it  he  sends  to  a  marine 
supply  house  for  sea-urchins,  star-fish,  and  amphioxus;  and  with  the 
remainder  he  purchases  a  few  standard  reference  works  on  embryology 
and  morphology;  and  then  settles  down  to  teach  his  pupils  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  high  school  the  same  facts,  according  to  the 
same  methods,  which  he  learned  in  the  great  universities  where  he 
received  his  special  training.  His  pupils  bring  in  for  a  time  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects  from  their  native  heath,  but  their  instructor  can  tell  the 
youthful  collectors  nothing  of  the  habits,  life- history,  or  classification  of 
their  specimens.  Their  natural  desire  for  collecting  and  observation, 
which,  with  a  little  encouragement,  would  soon  have  resulted  in  much  good, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  high-school  collection,  is  soon  chilled. 

They  cease  to  notice  the  animals  and  plants  about  them,  and  in  a 
month  or  two  settle  down  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  and  for  a  year 
study  sections  one  three-thousandth  of  an  inch  thick  of  some  half-dozen 
marine  forms,  and  perhaps,  if  they  know  where  to  find  them,  of  the  eggs, 
or  tadpoles,  of  frogs  or  salamanders. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  they  can  talk  smatteringly  of  ectoderms, 
blastospheres,  actinial  filaments,  and  calycoblasts.  They  can  make  fair 
diagrams  of  the  sections  they  have  studied,  but  they  know  little  of 
morphology,  less  of  adaptation  and  correlation  of  organs,  and  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  classification  of  animals. 

They  graduate  from  the  high  school  and  go  out  into  the  world.  One 
out  of  ten  goes  to  a  normal  school,  college,  or  university.  One  out  of  a 
hundred  of  these  makes  a  specialty  of  zoology,  and  perhaps  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  former  preceptor.  The  other  ninety-nine  become 
artisans,  merchants,  professional  men,  or  farmers;  or,  if  of  the  gentler 
sex,  the  wives  of  the  above.  They  go  thru  life  meeting  daily,  nature's 
objects  on  every  hand,  yet  seeing  them  not ;  surrounded  by  problems 
interesting  and  instructive,  yet  knowing  nothing  of  the  problems  them- 
selves or  of  the  method  of  their  solution.  They  see  no  order,  no  relation 
among  the  animals  and  plants  around  them.  Knowing  nothing  of  clas- 
sification, they  are  unable  to  find  the  name  of  any  plant  or  animal  which, 
from  some  conspicuous  external  character,  attracts  their  attention.  If 
they  should  happen  upon  Kirtland's  warbler,  they  would  never  know  but 
what  it  was  the  common  "yellow-rump." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupil  receives  but  little  train- 
ing in  the  powers  of  observation  or  the  process  of  experimentationy  when 
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either  a  "fossil"  or  a  "special  microscopist "  occupies  the  chair  of  zoology 
in  a  secondary  school.  The  teacher  of  chemistry  or  physics  who  uses  the 
text  alone,  or  who  performs  all  the  experiments  himself,  is  a  "fossil;" 
and  he  who  demands  a  costly  laboratory  equipment  to  illustrate  simple 
truths  which  can  be  shown  more  plainly  with  home-made  apparatus  can 
be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  the  "special  microscopist."  In  either 
case  the  results  are  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  time  and  labor 
required  of  the  pupil,  and  the  college  professor  who  refuses  to  credit  the 
science  work  of  the  graduate  from  those  secondary  schools  where  the 
teaching  is  done  in  the  manner  mentioned  is  to  be  highly  commended 
rather  than  condemned. 

We  are  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  chair  of  zoology  in  many  of  the 
secondary  schools  is  held  by  a  representative  of  a  third  class  of  science 
teachers,  whom  we  may  call  "all-around  biologists."  At  times  one  of 
these  succeeds  the  "fossil."  With  the  money  received  from  the  school 
board,  usually  a  much  smaller  sum  than  that  secured  by  the  "special 
microscopist,"  he  purchases  one  or  two  compound  microscopes,  a  number 
of  sets  of  dissecting  tools,  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  alcohol,  some  fruit- 
jars,  etc.,  and  expends  the  remainder  for  general  reference  works  on 
biology,  especially  those  treating  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  and 
systematic  position  of  the  more  common  forms  of  life.  These  works  of 
reference  are  in  an  ascending  series,  beginning  with  the  more  simple,  as 
Huxley  and  Martin's  Biology^  Huxley's  Crayfish^  Hyatt's  Insectay  etc., 
and  advancing  to  the  more  complex. 

The  instructor  begins  his  teaching  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  work, 
with  a  few  simple  talks,  illustrated  by  common  specimens  picked  up  in 
the  neighborhood,  in  which  he  makes  plain  the  distinctions  between 
organic  and  inorganic  objects,  and  between  plants  and  animals.  A 
week  or  two  is  then  spent  upon  the  elements  of  histology,  explaining,  by 
the  use  of  typical  sections,  the  parts  of  a  cell,  cell  multiplication,  and  the 
structure  of  the  primary  animal  tissues.  The  pupil  is  then  put  to  work 
for  himself,  with  Colton's  Zoology^  or  a  similar  book,  in  hand,  upon  a 
grasshopper  as  a  type  of  arthropods  and  insects.  Three  weeks  are  spent 
upon  this,  and  a  week  each  upon  typical  examples  of  the  other  six  orders 
of  insects. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  each  type,  including 
accurate  drawings  of  the  principal  organs  of  each,  and  the  reasoning,  led 
by  skillful  questions  put  by  the  teacher,  from  structure  to  function,  the 
teacher  himself  gives,  for  one  or  two  days,  a  talk  upon  the  systematic 
position  of  the  common  representatives  of  the  order,  illustrating  the 
remarks  by  fifteen  or  twenty  examples  from  the  fauna  of  the  home  county. 
Questions  of  adaptation,  local  distribution  and  the  causes  thereof,  come 
up  in  such  talks  and  are  discussed  by  both  pupil  and  teacher.  After  the 
insects  comes  a  study  of  a  mussel  and  a  snail  as  types  of  mollusks,  and  a 
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crayfish  as  a  type  of  crustaceans.     In  this  way  the  first  half-year  is  spent 
upon  invertebrate  forms  of  life. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  begin  to  understand  something  of  the  scope  of 
the  work,  a  certain  group  of  animals  belonging  to  the  county,  such  as 
beetles,  crickets,  snails,  batrachians,  or  mammals,  is  assigned  to  each  one 
to  be  worked  up  during  the  year  outside  of  school  hours.  As  full  a  col- 
lection as  possible  of  the  group  assigned  is  to  be  made  by  the  pupil. 
Full  notes  are  to  be  kept  on  local  habitat,  distribution  and  the  causes 
thereof,  habits,  food,  and  so  on,  these  notes  to  be  incorporated  into  a 
paper  to  be  read  before  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  paper, 
together  with  the  collection,  shall  be  graded  as  a  part  of  the  year's  work. 
All  duplicates  collected  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  high-school  collection, 
which  thus  increases  rapidly  in  size. 

The  teacher  goes  with  the  class  into  the  field  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  fall  and  spring,  helps  each  pupil  collect  in  his  or  her  special  line, 
instructs  them  in  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  a  permanent  cabinet, 
cites  them  to  works  of  reference  on  their  respective  groups,  etc.  The 
"all-around  biologist"  has  for  his  schoolroom  motto  the  following: 
"  He  is  a  good  naturalist  who  knows  his  own  parish  thoroly." 

In  the  work  proper  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  verte- 
brates, modifying  this  work  so  that,  after  dissecting  a  type  of  each  class 
of  vertebrates,  the  pupil  is  required  to  draw  up  an  accurate  description  of 
each  of  three  or  four  members,  and  from  the  description  determine 
the  systematic  position  of  each  by  the  aid  of  such  a  work  as  Jordan's 
Manual  of  Vertebrates. 

Following  this  course  of  instruction  the  average  pupil,  at  the  end  of 
the  year's  work  in  zoology,  will  have  something  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  animals  and  plants,  and  between  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  animals  themselves.  He  will  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
gross  anatomy  of  the  principal  organs  of  at  least  a  type  mollusk,  crusta- 
cean, insect,  fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  mammal.  He  will  be  able  to  reason 
from  structure  to  function,  and  to  understand  at  least  the  principles  of 
adaptation  and  correlation.  He  will  have  gained  a  certain  power  of 
comparison  and  the  power  of  grasping  the  leading  distinctions  between 
the  principal  groups  of  animals.  He  will  be  able  to  go  into  the  field, 
observe,  record,  and  collect  the  animals  of  any  group  in  which  he  maybe 
especially  interested.  He  will  be  able  to  take  a  manual  and  find  for  him- 
self the  name  and  systematic  position  of  any  animal  which  he  will  be 
likely  to  meet  in  his  after-life. 

Morphology,  physiology,  and  systematic  zodlogy  are  then,  in  my 
opinion,  the  three  divisions  of  zoology  which  should  be  particularly 
dwelt  upon  in  high-school  work,  while  embryology,  advanced  histology* 
and  microscopic  technique  should  be  relegated  to  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning. 
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The  order  in  which  the  sciences  shall  be  taught  in  the  high  school 
deserves  a  passing  mention.  If  the  experimental  sciences,  viz.,  chemistry 
and  physics,  alone  are  taught,  the  chemistry  should  come  before  the 
physics.  Since  the  plant  must  ever  precede  the  animal  and  gather  for 
the  latter  the  energy  and  form  for  it  the  food — the  living  protoplasm  — 
necessary  for  its  existence,  it  follows  that  botany  should  precede  zo51ogy 
among  the  biological  sciences.  Based  on  their  relation,  one  to  another, 
the  natural  order  which  the  true  scientist  will  give  to  the  different  sub- 
jects is  as  follows :     chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoSlogy,  physiology. 

Especially  should  chemistry  precede  the  biological  sciences,  for  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  under- 
standing, not  only  of  them,  but  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  kindred 
subjects.  Personally,  I  owe  more  of  my  general  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  science  to  a  good  working  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  its 
laws  than  to  anything  else.  The  atoms  with  which  chemistry  deals  are 
to  the  universe  what  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. Can  we  understand  the  latter  and  not  know  our  letters  and  their 
various  sounds  ?  Can  a  man  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  any  branch  of 
science  and  know  nothing  of  the  elements  which  form  the  objects  of 
which  the  science  treats  ? 

The  teacher  of  physiology  may  tell  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
food  during  digestion  and  respiration.  He  may  speak  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  gastric  juice ;  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere;  of  calcium  phosphate  in  the  bones,  and 
phosphorus  in  the  brain.  He  may  talk  for  hours  of  the  proteins  and 
carbohydrates  and  hydrocarbons  of  the  foods  ;  but  unless  he  and  the  pupils 
understand  the  elements  of  chemistry,  unless  they  have  seen  and 
examined  the  substances  mentioned,  he  might  as  well  talk  to  them  of 
Greek  verbs  and  Sanscrit  nouns.  He  may,  with  scissors,  forceps,  and 
scalpel  in  hand,  show  the  students  systems  and  organs,  tissues,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  even  cells ;  but,  unless  he  is  a  chemist,  there  he 
must  stop.  He  cannot  go  farther  and,  with  crucibles,  reagents,  and 
scales,  show  them  that  the  complex  animal  before  them  has  been  built  up 
of  three  invisible  gases  and  a  substance  like  charcoal. 

He  may  hold  in  his  hand  two  objects,  similar  in  size,  color,  organs, 
everything ;  twins  from  the  same  mother  in  all  outward  respects.  One 
pulsates  and  throbs  with  that  which  we  call  'Mife."  It  possesses  heat, 
bodily  motion,  animal  power.  The  other  is  cold,  motionless,  pulseless, 
throbless,  a  thing  of  clay.  What  is  that  "  life  "  which  the  one  possesses 
and  the  other  lacks  ?  Ah,  there's  the  rub !  With  the  wisest  of  men  we 
can  only  answer,  '^Quien  sabe?^^ 

If  ever  answered,  it  will  be  by  the  science  of  chemistry,  which  asserts 
that  what  we  call  "  life,"  be  it  in  plant  or  be  it  in  animal,  is  but  the  mani- 
festation of  the  workings  of  that  king  of  natural  forces,  chemism ;  that 
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when  the  elements  in  the  living  laboratories,  the  cells  of  the  organism, 
cease  for  an  instant  to  combine,  the  nascent  power  which  they  possessed 
at  the  beginning  of  that  instant  is  gone  forever  —  afl&nity  ends — what  we 
call  ''death"  ensues,  and  the  elements  go  back  once  more  to  Mother 
Earth  to  be  used  again  by  some  succeeding  organism.  If,  then,  this 
science  not  only  has  to  do  with  every  other,  but  is  the  basis  of  our  very 
existence,  should  not  each  high-school  pupil  be  taught  its  principles  in 
their  proper  order  ? 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  extended  personal  experience,  that  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  high-school  course  should  be  devoted  to  science 
study,  and  this  amount  of  preparation  should  be  required  for  entrance 
into  college.  Suppose  that  the  time  of  the  high-school  course  be  four 
years,  and  that  not  more  than  one  graduate  out  of  twelve  enters  college  at 
its  close,  will  one  year  devoted  to  chemistry,  one  to  physics,  one-half  to 
botany,  one  to  zoology,  and  one-half  to  physiology,  in  the  order  named, 
be  too  much  science  for  these  pupils  in  proportion  to  their  other  work, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  what  the  study  of  science  has  done  for 
civilization  in  the  century  just  passed  ?  For  did  not  man  advance  more 
within  that  century  than  he  had  done  in  all  the  eighteen  hundred  years 
preceding  ?  And  what  was  the  chief  cause  of  that  advancement  ?  Not 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  not  the  solving  of  problems  in  algebra 
and  geometry,  but  a  closer  study  of  nature  —  the  discovery  of  those 
grand-,  immutable  laws  of  "the  indestructibility  of  matter"  and  "the  con- 
servation and  correlation  of  energy,"  and  the  practical  use  made  by  man 
of  these  discoveries  in  harnessing  nature's  forces  and  causing  them  to  do 
his  work.  ^ 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  say  that  but  few,  if  any,  men  have  ever 
known,  or  ever  will  know,  nature  in  the  true  sense ;  for  to  do  so  is  to  know 
the  relation  existing  between  matter  and  force,  between  atom  and  mole- 
cule, between  element  and  compound,  between  cell  and  tissue,  between 
organ  and  system,  between  plant  and  animal,  between  each  one  of 
nature's  objects  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  to  view  the  sciences  of  chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  all  as  one  grand  science — 
the  "science  of  nature."  It  is  to  grasp,  as  it  were,  the  universe  in  one 
grand  view  —  to  stand  on  an  eminence  a  thousand  times  higher  than  any 
on  earth  and  see  all  objects  in  one  grand  vista  before  you ;  and  at  the 
same  time  feel  and  understand  the  workings  of  the  great  natural  forces 
about  you.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  one  see  and  know  his  relation  to 
all  —  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  universal  whole — a  parcel  of  the 
universe — bound  to  it  and  kin  to  all  which  it  comprises. 
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AGRICULTURE  AS  A  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

JOSEPH    CARTER,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS,    CHAMPAIGN,    ILL. 

That  there  should  be  a  course  of  science  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  was  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  educators  in  this  country  as  soon 
as  the  discoveries  and  methods  of  Charles  Darwin  were  generally  under- 
stood ;  and  the  idea  began  to  take  form  when  the  pupils  of  Louis  Agassiz 
went  back  to  their  schools  from  Penikese  Island.  Teachers  generally 
were  convinced  of  the  pedagogical  superiority  of  inductive  methods  of 
teaching,  and  of  the  high  educational  value  of  the  content  of  the  natural- 
science  studies.  They  saw  that  these  sciences  should  have  a  place  in  the 
elementar)"  schools,  both  because  of  their  disciplinary  value  and  because 
of  their  training  in  habits  of  observation. 

NATURE    STUDY 

This  science-teaching  sentiment  took  tangible  form  some  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  passage  of  laws  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  science  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  of  some  of  the  states.  Text-books  were  prepared. 
Some  of  them  were  taught — literally.  It  happened,  in  too  many  cases, 
that  only  the  book  was  taught,  and  not  the  science.  Educators  soon  saw 
that  memoriter  teaching  of  the  facts  of  a  science  was  neither  scientific 
nor  pedagogic;  and  the  over  use  of  text-books  was  discouraged,  and 
teachers  were  advised  to  go  directly  to  nature  for  their  lessons.  Thus 
nature  study  came.  In  some  schools  and  with  some  teachers  it  has  culti- 
vated the  powers  of  observation  of  the  children  and  has  added  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  nature ;  but  in  very  many  cases  it  is  not  at 
all  a  study  of  nature.  Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  fad.  Books  beyond  count- 
ing have  been  written ;  oftentimes  by  authors  who  have  only  read  other 
books — picture-books  with  the  cusps  of  the  new  moon  turned  the  wrong 
way,  nature-study  songs  for  children  to  act  out : 

"  When  the  corn  begins  to  sprout, 
Then  two  wee  leaves  come  peeping  out."        % 

Even  the  purely  literary  readers  now  attempt  to  give  lessons  in  nature 
study — and  to  point  a  moral,  too.  One  book,  which  came  to  my  attention 
since  this  pa|>er  was  begun,  points  a  moral  by  making  the  larch  an  ever- 
green. The  latest  volume,  indorsed  by  high  educational  authority — A 
Nature  Study  Reader — begins  with  Marco  Polo  and  goes  on  to  the  aurora 
borealis.  Thus  nature  study  has  come  to  have  a  standing  similar  to  that 
of  object-lessons  twenty- five  years  ago,  of  which  Compayr^  has  said : 
''The  object-lesson  has  had  the  same  fate  as  the  so-called  intuitive 
method.  Like  all  novelties,  'object-lessons'  has  become  a  beautifully 
vague  term,  which  each  one  interprets  in  his  own  way.  A  long  observa- 
tion of  school  affairs  has  convinced  me  that  if  one  does  not  wish  to  be 
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understood  he  has  no  surer  means  than  to  speak  of  object-lessons." 
Nature  study  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  side-tracked,  and  finally  to 
be  abandoned,  as  it  very  likely  will  be,  in  the  scrap-pile  of  worn-out  fads. 
Nor  should  it  be  allowed  to  vanish  in  a  pleasant  phase  of  ephemeral 
literature.  The  story  of  Grumpy  and  Little  Johnny  Bear  is  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  good  literature ;  so  are  the  stories  of  Lobo^  Rag^  s^nd 
Vixen,  But  nature  stories  about  animals  is  not  nature  study;  nor  are 
talks  about  odd  and  curious  things,  tho  ever  so  interesting. 

Our  so-called  nature  study  too  often  begins  with  anything  or  at  any 
place,  and  leads  everywhere  and  ends  nowhere;  and,  tho  interesting 
and  delightful,  is  often  without  an  element  of  original  investigation, 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  true  nature  study.  This  pseudo  nature  study 
ought  no  longer  to  run  riot  among  the  vagaries  of  its  devotees. 

TRUE  NATURE  STUDY  AND  AGRICULTURE  CORRELATE 

Nature  study  is  so  very  valuable,  and  its  results  of  such  high  educa- 
tional and  economic  worth,  that  it  should  be  preserved.  How  can  this 
be  done  ?  Cannot  its  threads  of  interest  be  gathered  in  one  common 
fabric — co-ordinated  about  one  common  subject  ?  Does  not  the  subject 
of  agriculture  afford  a  field  into  which  most  of  these  lines  naturally  con- 
center ?  Agriculture  has  at  its  foundation  very  many  of  the  sciences.  It 
deals  with  nature  —  with  living  nature.  In  its  field  man  comes  nearest  to 
nature.  Here  he  has  made  his  greatest  conquests  and  his  greatest  dis- 
coveries. The  Committee  of  Fifteen  says :  "Any  science  may  be  taken 
up  best  on  the  side  nearest  the  experience  of  the  pupil."  Certainly  no 
other  science  is  so  near  the  experience  of  so  many  children  as  agricul- 
ture. Nor  does  any  science  more  readily  lend  itself  to  correct  methods 
of  teaching.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  America  come  from  the  farms,  about  20  per  cent,  from  the  smaller 
towns  in  which  the  rural  spirit  predominates,  and  about  20  per  cent,  are 
urban.  Tho  these  last  are  more  in  need  of  this  kind  of  teaching  than 
either  of  the  other  classes,  and  will  be  reached  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
still  they  are  not  entirely  inaccessible,  and  nature-study  lessons  corre- 
lated with  agriculture  can  be  as  easily  provided  for  them  as  can  any  other 
lessons  in  nature  study.  But  this  paper  relates  more  particularly  to  the 
other  two  classes. 

How  shall  the  teacher  begin  ?  There  are  many  ways.  For  the  lower 
grades  there  might  be  a  window  garden.  There  are  books  that  tell  how 
to  make  this,  and  what  to  plant  therein,  and  what  to  observe  and  how  to 
describe  the  observations ;  also,  how  to  observe  the  germination  of  seeds, 
the  development  of  the  young  plant,  the  rooting  of  cuttings,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  green  coloring  matter,  and  how  it  is  affected  by  sunlight. 
Also  there  are  books  that  tell  how  to  make  a  garden  out  of  doors  and 
what  to  raise  there,  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  the 
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reasons  therefor.  Probably  So  per  cent,  of  all  our  pupils  are  in  schools 
where,  from  the  playground  or  the  grass  plat,  from  one-tenth  to  one-half 
an  acre  could  be  used  for  a  garden,  on  which  not  only  vegetables  could 
be  raised,  but  the  larger  fruits  —  apples,  plums,  pears,  and  the  like.  Here 
could  be  studied,  not  only  methods  of  cultivation,  but  many  things  that 
pertain  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  as,  how  they  grow,  whence  comes  the 
material  of  their  growth,  the  uses  of  their  various  parts — as  of  leaf,  stem, 
tendril,  and  flower.  The  processes  of  pollination  could  be  observed.  The 
reasons  why  insects  visit  plants  could  be  learned,  and  what  insects  are 
beneficial  and  what  are  injurious.  The  life-history  of  some  of  these 
insects  can  be  studied  thru  the  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  stages ;  also 
upon  what  they  live  and  where  they  die.  This  little  plat  of  ground  can 
easily  be  made  a  laboratory,  where  most  delightful  experiments  can  be 
made,  and  where  knowledge  can  be  gained  at  first  hand.  Here  the  soil 
can  be  studied ;  its  origin  and  nature  can  be  easily  discovered ;  its  evo- 
lution from  the  fiery  rock  to  the  friable  food  for  plants ;  the  effect  of  cul- 
tivation ;  how  water  affects  it ;  what  plants  impoverish  it  and  what  plants 
enrich  it.  Here  can  be  demonstrated  the  most  important  discovery  of 
modern  times — a  discovery  which  places  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  a 
means  whereby  he  can  cause  to  be  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air  and  have  it  fixed  in  the  soil  of  any  field  that  he  may 
wish  to  enrich.  This  is  done  by  bacteria  in  the  soil,  which  locate  them- 
selves on  the  roots  of  legumes  and  give  them  power  to  store  up  the  most 
valuable  constituent  of  plant  food — nitrogen. 

LESSONS   OF    BIRDS 

There  are  other  lessons  that  may  be  learned  in  the  woods  near  by. 
The  birds  will  be  there ;  let  the  children  watch  them,  learn  their  songs 
and  know  their  names  and  their  habits  —  how  they  build  their  nests  and 
get  their  food  and  feed  their  young.  Let  them  look  right  out  of  the 
windows,  even  during  school  time,  to  see  what  the  birds  are  doing.  No 
well-constituted  child  ought  to  be  able  to  sit  still  when  the  first  oriole  of 
the  season  sings  by  the  window,  or  when  a  bobwhite  calls  from  the  fence 
post. 

PROPAGATION    OF    PLANTS 

For  the  larger  boys  and  girls  the  garden  has  more  advanced  lessons, 
and  work  where  greater  dexterity  is  required.  Let  them  learn  of  budding 
and  grafting,  and  those  other  methods  by  which  a  desirable  variety  of 
fruit  is  propagated.  Let  them  not  only  learn  of  these  things,  but  let 
them  learn  to  do  the  actual  work,  and  let  them  see  and  eat  the  fruit 
thereof.  Let  them  learn  how  one  desirable  form  of  fruit,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Wilson  strawberry  or  the  Rhode  Island  greening,  has  spread  itself 
over  the  continent.  Tell  them  the  story  of  the  Sudduth  pear,  whose 
branches  are  now  growing  on  countless  thousands  of  other  roots  thniout 
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the  Mississippi  valley,  and  are  bearing  fruit  identical  with  that  borne  by 
the  branches  on  the  parent  root,  which  still  grows  on  the  farm  of  Titus 
Sudduth,  near  Springfield,  111.  Show  them  the  common  seedless  orange, 
which  now  is  substantially  the  only  one  on  the  market,  and  tell  them  the 
story  of  the  wonderful  journey  of  the  parent  tree  from  its  home  in  the 
tropics  to  Washington,  its  many  mishaps  before  it  reached  California,  and 
how,  since  it  has  arrived  there  and  men  have  learned  how  to  propagate  it, 
it  has  added  untold  wealth  to  the  orange  growers  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
Teach  the  children  of  plant  breeding,  of  those  arts  by  which  new  and 
better  varieties  of  plants  are  produced. 

LESSONS    OF   INSECTS 

Let  the  children  be  warned  of  the  great  danger  there  is  to  all  our 
plants  —  food  plants  and  ornamental  plants  alike — from  the  constantly 
and  rapidly  increasing  ravages  of  insects.  These  "six- footed  rivals  of 
ours  "  require  the  continuous  watchfulness  of  our  ablest  experts.  Already 
these  enemies  have  changed  much  of  the  agriculture  of  some  states, 
reduced  the  value  of  the  lands  in  some  regions,  and  shifted  the  cen- 
ters of  population  in  some  sections.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  perfectly 
safe  for  a  boy  in  the  dark  to  pick  an  apple  from  a  tree  and  bite  into 
it  with  perfect  abandon;  now  he  dare  not  da  so — unless  from  the  tree 
of  an  expert  orchardist  —  until  careful  examination  assures  him  that  an 
enemy  is  not  already  in  possession.  Also  let  the  children  know  that  all 
insects  are  not  enemies,  that  many  are  valuable  friends,  and  that  if  all 
were  destroyed  we  should  probably  be  worse  off  than  we  now  are. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  our  experts  in  these  matters,  and  in  many 
others  of  like  character,  cannot  be  of  greatest  benefit  until  this  knowl- 
edge is  disseminated  among  the  people  who  do  the  work  and  control 
the  affairs  related  thereto.  What  other  means  is  there  of  carrying  this 
knowledge  to  these  who  are  to  put  it  into  actual,  practical  use  than  to 
teach  it  in  the  elementary  schools  ? 

But  in  agriculture  there  are  still  other  lessons ;  there  is  the  dairy, 
where  the  various  processes  depend  upon  bacteria — where  the  various 
flavors  of  cream  and  cheese  and  butter  are  caused  by  bacteria. 

There  are  the  various  implements  of  the  farm  —  best  fitted  of  all  to 
produce  mechanics  and  inventors;  the  hydraulics  of  the  wind-pump 
and  the  pneumatics  of  the  cyclone  threshing-machine  are  there. 

LESSONS    OF.  DOMESTIC   ANIMALS 

There  are  lessons  from  the  domestic  animals.  Millions  of  money 
are  lost  each  year  in  this  country  by  the  untimely  death  of  domestic 
animals  because  of  the  ignorance  of  those  having  them  in  charge. 
Much  there  is  about  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep  which  is  not 
generally  known,  even  by  the  people  who  own  them  in  large  numbers. 
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because  these  owners  have  been  neither  students  nor  careful  observers ; 
and  much  of  this  can  easily  be  taught,  even  to  children. 

LESSONS   IN    PSYCHOLOGY 

If  you  wish  to  get  above  material  things,  direct  the  attention  of  the 
boys  and  girls  to  the  growth  of  mind  in  the  animals  about  the  farm. 
Here  is  where  the  study  of  psychology  begins.  They  will  soon  observe 
that  the  young  things  begin  with  minds  all  blank  ;  that,  for  instance,  the 
young  colt,  chick,  or  pig  is  without  fear.  He  will  go  to  anything  he 
sees  move.  If  he  never  meets  harm,  he  will  always  be  without  fear. 
Let  the  child  observe  how  memory  is  developed,  how  the  laws  of  sequence 
seem  to  be  organic  in  mind — as  well  of  animals  as  of  man;  how,  if 
a  young  colt  be  given  a  lump  of  sugar,  or  a  chick  or  a  pig  a  tasteful 
morsel,  for  only  a  few  times,  it  will  expect  under  like  circumstances  to 
receive  a  like  favor.  Children  know  that  each  adult  animal  has  an  indi- 
viduality peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  observant  farmer  boy  can  know  the 
peculiar  mental  structure  of  each  animal  of  the  farm  as  well  as  he  knows 
its  color  or  form.  The  mental  characteristics  of  farm  animals  are  marvel- 
ously  like  those  of  people  —  they  have  their  likes  and  dislikes.  On  the 
farm  we  do  not  think  of  giving  some  men  some  teams  to  work.  Cer- 
tain horses  hate  certain  men,  and  cannot  tolerate  them.  Certain  cows 
will  not  suffer  certain  men  to  milk  them  ;  and  the  best  cows  only  give 
their  richest  milk,  and  in  its  greatest  quantity,  when  milked  by  their 
favorite  men.  Only  a  man  of  gentle  disposition  and  kindly  manner 
can  secure  the  best  results  from  the  prize-winning  cows. 

HOW   TO    GET   TIME    FOR    THIS    TEACHING 

Do  you  say :  "  There  is  not  time  for  all  this ;  there  are  already  too 
many  things  to  teach"  ?  Well,  if  there  is  not  time  for  all,  if  this  is  more 
valuable  than  some  of  the  things  we  are  now  teaching,  wouldn't  it  be 
better  to  omit  some  of  the  less  valuable  ones  ?  How  much  time  are 
we  now  spending  on  technical  grammar,  which.  Dr.  Hinsdale  says,  is 
an  abstract  metaphysical  study  that  the  child  should  not  enter  upon  at 
too  early  an  age ;  and,  if  he  does,  the  time  so  spent  is  wholly  or  mainly 
lost,  and  the  future  interest  is  impaired  or  altogether  killed  ?  Or  how 
much  time  are  we  wasting  trying  to  teach  pupils  composition  when  their 
heads  are  empty  of  anything  to  write  ?  Or  what  about  the  fearful  waste 
of  time  "working  "  arithmetic  ?  Anybody  can  learn  enough  arithmetic — 
presented  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time  —  in  from  six  to  ten 
months  to  do  any  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  It  is  not  on  record 
that  very  many  men  are  in  poverty  thru  ignorance  of  arithmetic.  What 
about  map-drawing  and  much  of  the  geography  grind  we  are  now 
giving  ?  What  of  our  history  teaching,  which  is  so  largely  an  account 
of  wars  and  battles?     If  we  must  teach  of  wars,  why  not  teach  of  the 
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war  that  must  be  made  upon  the  codling  moth,  whose  ravages,  it  is  esti- 
mated, cost  us  more  than  |io,ooo,ooo  annually?  If  we  must  teach  of 
battles,  why  not  also  of  the  battles  that  must  be  made  on  the  chinch-bug 
and  on  the  hessian  fly  ?  When  we  tell  the  children  of  those  who  have 
fought  valiantly  for  our  welfare,  let  us  not  forget  to  tell  them  of  the 
lady-bug. 

But  if  we  must  go  on  teaching  as  heretofore  because  inertia  and  habit 
compel  us,  or  because  ignorance  requires  us  to  do  so,  what  would  be  the 
harm  in  making  the  school  day  an  hour  longer  ?  There  will  be  no 
danger  of  injury  to  the  pupils'  health  by  the  lengthened  session ;  to  take 
them  out  of  doors  to  work  in  the  garden,  or  to  study  the  trees  in  the 
park,  the  flowers  and  the  weeds  by  the  roadside,  the  sweet  clover  and  the 
honey  bee,  the  red  clover  and  the  bumble  bee ;  to  take  excursions  into 
the  neighboring  field  to  see  what  the  angleworm  has  done  over  night; 
to  see  how  the  farmer  is  cultivating  his  field ;  to  see  the  waving  wheat  in 
its  bloom ;  to  walk  between  the  long  rows  of  tall  corn  and  observe  its 
prodigality  of  pollen;  to  see  "the  sower  as  he  goes  forth  to  sow;"  to 
"consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow" — O,  there  is  health  and 
happiness  and  long  life  in  this !  That  is  the  true  way  of  teaching  which 
the  Great  Teacher  showed  us,  and  which  Pestalozzi  illustrated. 

KNOWLEDGE   OF   AGRICULTURE   OF   VALUE 

Says  Superintendent  Harvey : 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  school  which  is  the  best  for  the  boy  and  girl  for 
farm  life,  and  probably  for  any  other  kind  of  life,  should  undertake  to  train  them  to 
intelligently  observe  the  things  about  them.  It  shodld  not  only  train  them  to  obsenre 
intelligently,  but  in  giving  them  that  training  it  should  direct  the  mind  so  that  it  shall 
concern  itself  with  what  is  worth  observing,  and  so  the  results  of  the  observation  will  be, 
not  merely  curious  or  interesting  information,  but  knowledge  which  shall  be  of  value. 

Because  agriculture  is  so  rich  in  content  along  these  lines ;  because  it 
furnishes  such  ample  material  suitable  to  the  mind  of  the  child  at'  each 
stage  of  his  development ;  because  it  lies  so  close  beside  the  pathway 
which  our  race  has  traveled ;  and  because  of  its  supreme,  paramount 
importance  as  the  source  of  our  national  prosperity  and  power,  it  is 
pre-eminently  the  science  for  the  elementary  schools. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  noted  for  the  movement 
of  people  from  the  country  to  the  city — from  out  of  doors  into  the 
house.  Agriculture  is  peculiarly  a  science  whose  study  takes  people  out 
of  doors.  Too  much  we  are  growing  to  be  a  sedentary  people.  Too 
much  are  we  adopting  the  lazy  life  of  the  literary  man.  It  was  a  literary 
man  who  said  :  "  Man  is  a  lazy  animal."  Too  much  we  are  leading  oar 
children  to  think  that  wisdom  is  found  only  at  the  desk  of  the  literary 
fellow.  This  influence  is  growing  rapidly.  There  are  too  many  chil- 
dren whose  reading  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  literary  reader,  and 
whose  education  largely  consists  in  the  ability  to  apprehend  what  was  in 
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the  mind  of  the  author  of  some  so-called  literary  masterpiece.  We  work 
laboriously  to  teach  them  to  say,  "  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee,  O 
De  Quincey  I "  instead  of  leading  them  where  they  can  joyously  say : 
"  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee,  O  God  ! " 

The  average  child  comes  to  school  all  saturated  with  nature  —  all 
alive  to  its  every  change,  and  eager  for  its  wonderful  and  delightful 
story.  Instead  of  teaching  him  along  the  lines  of  his  experience,  we 
turn  him  in  the  direction  of  literature  and  myth  and  fairy  mysticism, 
thereby  neglecting  all  the  apperceptive  capital  he  has  accumulated. 
Now,  we  do  not  object  to  this  literary  matter  in  toiOy  but  we  do  object  to 
its  being  the  total  of  his  learning.  Teach  the  children,  if  you  must,  of 
the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  but  also  teach  them  of  the  sowing  of 
clover  and  cow-peas,  which  can  double  the  yield  of  corn  in  Illinois  and 
greatly  increase  the  yield  of  cotton  in  Georgia.  Tell  them  the  story  of 
the  wooden  horse,  if  you  wish,  but  be  sure  to  give  them  more  horse-sense 
than  the  Trojans  had.  Teach  them  all  you  know  of  the  milky  way,  but  do 
not  neglect  to  teach  them  the  way  to  milk.  That  is,  lead  them  as  far  and 
soar  with  them  as  high  as  you  may,  but  be  sure,  all  the  time,  to  let  their 
feet  rest  on  the  earth,  for  it  is  from  the  earth  that  all  are  sprung,  and 
upon  it  yet  there  are  untold  pleasures,  undiscovered  beauties,  and  marvel- 
ous strength  for  the  soul  of  mankind. 


THE  STATUS  OF  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  STATE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

S.   DWIGHT   ARMS,    INSPECTOR    OF   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS    FOR    THE   UNIVER- 
SITY  OF   THE   STATE    OF    NEW   YORK,    ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Persons  well  informed  as  to  educational  conditions  in  the  state  of 
New  York  would  give  general  assent  to  the  statement  that  prior  to  the 
current  year  the  general  status  of  teaching  in  the  various  sciences  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  While  many  young  people  were  pursuing  science 
courses,  there  was,  as  a  rule,  little  enthusiasm  manifested  on  the  part  of 
either  teacher  or  pupil.  In  number  of  students  and  in  quantity  of  work 
the  showing  was  satisfactory;  in  quality  it  was  unsatisfactory.  Few 
laboratories,  and  those,  as  a  rule,  ill -arranged  and  inadequately  equipped ; 
teachers  in  the  main  having  little  aptitude  for  these  subjects,  and  possessed 
of  little  or  no  special  preparation ;  doing  their  work  in  a  perfunctory 
way,  almost  exclusively  by  tlje  text-book  method ;  very  little  individual 
work,  and  that  of  a  dubious  kind ;  notebooks  rarely  kept,  and,  when  kept, 
evidencing  lack  of  care  in  observation  and  lack  of  clearness  in  statement — 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that  thoughtful  observers  of  the  educational 
field  of  the  state  noticed  on  every  hand.  As  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  the  college  people  have  come  to  regard  the  science 
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work  of  the  schools  as  of  comparatively  small  value,  and  there  has  been 
an  increasing  reluctance  on  their  part  to  grant  to  students,  except  to 
those  from  a  few  accredited  schools,  any  appreciable  allowance  of  credits 
for  science  work  done  in  the  high  schools.  Notwithstanding  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs,  some  quiet  forces  have  been  at  work  in  our  state 
for  a  number  of  years  which  were  destined  to  lead  to  better  things. 
Among  these,  by  far  the  most  potent  has  been  the  influence  of  the  New 
York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association,  an  organization  quite  limited 
in  numbers,  but  whose  membership  contains  the  majority  of  the  thought- 
ful, progressive,  well-equipped  teachers  of  science  in  the  leading  second- 
ary schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  of  the  state.  These  people 
held  meetings,  wrote  papers,  published  reports,  formulated  programs, 
mapped  out  courses  of  study,  agitated,  and  worked  in  season  and  out  of 
season  in  behalf  of  better  science  teaching  for  the  schools.  Their  work, 
their  agitation,  their  literature  widely  circulated  among  the  schools,  have 
wrought,  slowly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  surely,  for  the  betterment  of 
science  teaching  in  our  state. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  interest  manifesting  itself  among  the  princi- 
pals of  the  state  for  better  teaching  in  science,  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  undertook,  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  syllabus 
in  1900 — a  revision  which  is  made  once  in  five  years  —  to  formulate  its 
outlines  of  work  along  distinctly  modern  lines.  Thru  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  work  which  would  follow  the  issue  of  a  new  syllabus,  the  time 
seemed  opportune  to  stimulate  interest  in  proper  science  teaching  by 
suggestions  regarding  the  proper  arrangement  and  equipment  of  labora- 
tories, the  teacher's  outfit  for  undertaking  such  work,  the  manner  in  which 
individual  experimentation  would  best  be  carried  on,  and  the  results  to 
be  expected  as  evidenced  by  the  notebooks,  which  were  to  be  kept  in  pre- 
scribed manner  and  form. 

In  addition  it  was  proposed,  as  a  final  evidence  of  work  accomplished, 
to  ask  the  principals  whose  schools  should  undertake  science  work  under 
approved  courses  to  submit,  .in  connection  with  the  final  examination 
papers  and  notebooks,  certificates  as  to^the  proficiency  of  the  students 
for  whose  laboratory  work  approval  was  sought.  For  such  work,  based 
on  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  university,  and  making  provision 
for  a  minimum  of  two  periods,  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each, 
weekly  given  to  individual  experimental  work  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  a  competent  instructor,  the  university  proposed  to  allow  twenty 
credits  toward  the  minimum  of  seventy-five  necessary  for  a  pupil  to 
obtain  in  order  to  get  "a  pass"  in  that  subject.  While  the  fact  was 
recognized  by  the  university,  no  less  than  by  teachers  of  science,  that  in 
view  of  the  experimental  work  demanded  such  allowance  was  inadequate, 
it  was  thought  better  to  make  a  conservative  beginning,  leaving  the  way 
open  for  an  increase  in  the  credits  given  for  such  work,  as  experience 
should  indicate  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step. 
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To  the  stimuli  just  mentioned  there  was  a  quick  response  among 
principals  and  teachers  of  science.  In  meetings,  small  and  great,  held 
in  New  York  state  during  the  year,  the  topic  most  frequently  discussed, 
attracting  the  widest  attention,  and  arousing  the  greatest  interest  has 
been  the  movement  for  better  work  in  science.  In  fact,  it  would  hardly 
be  stating  the  matter  too  strongly  to  say  that  in  secondary- educational 
circles  of  the  state  this  has  been  the  burning  question  of  the  year.  This 
fact  indicates  a  general  and  genuine  revival  of  interest  in  science  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools,  and  would  seem  prophetic  of  a  revolution  for  the 
better  in  this  department  of  learning. 

In  an  incidental  way  I  have  already  indicated  the  general  character  of 
the  requirements  necessary  for  approval  of  laboratory  work  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  For  better  understanding  regarding  this  matter  an 
elaboration  of  the  points  already  mentioned  seems  desirable.  First,  as 
to  the  laboratory  itself.  The  broad  principle  seems  to  be  well  established 
that  a  room  distinct  from  the  students'  study  hall,  and  preferably  one 
that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  laboratory  purposes,  should  be  provided. 
This  room  should  be  comfortably  heated,  well  lighted,  and  adequate 
in  size  for  the  needs  of  the  maximum  number  of  students  likely  to 
engage  in  experimental  work  in  a  given  science  at  any  one  time. 
Necessary  fittings  conveniently  arranged,  and  apparatus  suitable  in 
kind  and  adequate  in  quantity,  are  to  be  provided.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning,  I  may  say  specifically  that  in  the  case  of  chemistry  adequate 
table  space  for  individual  work,  provided  with  running  water  whenever 
possible,  with  gas  or  alcohol  lamps,  and  with  the  usual  outfits  for  indi- 
vidual work,  is  necessary  for  approval  of  a  laboratory  course  in  that  sub- 
ject. In  physics,  adequate  table  space  to  enable  members  of  the  class 
working  by  two's  to  perform  experiments  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  performing  the  various  experiments  mentioned 
in  the  syllabus,  or  their  approved  equivalents,  are  also  to  be  provided. 

In  reference  to  laboratory  equipment  in  the  line  of  apparatus  it  will  be 
interesting  to  know  that,  under  a  statutory  provision  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  university  is  authorized  to  pay  from  year  to  year  half  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  apparatus,  provided  lists  of  the  apparatus  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  university  for  approval  and  are  found  satisfactory  in  kind, 
quality,  and  price.  Without  using  mandatory  methods,  the  university  is 
enabled  under  this  law  to  direct  in  a  general  way  the  purchase  of  labora- 
tory equipments,  and  to  see  that  the  money  available  at  any  time  for  such 
uses  is  wisely  expended.  For  a  number  of  years  past  the  maximum 
amount  available  for  such  apportionment  has  been  $500  annually  to  each 
school,  and  may  be  apportioned  in  any  amounts  from  $5  upward.  This 
provision  comes  under  the  general  law  providing  for  the  duplication  of 
the  purchase  price  of  approved  books  and  apparatus.  It  is  optional  with 
the  school  applying  for  duplication  of  money  whether  it  shall  apply  for 
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duplication  on  a  list  of  books,  on  a  list  of  apparatus,  or  partly  on  one  and 
partly  on  the  other.  Under  this  beneficent  law  the  schools  of  the  state 
have  for  some  years  past  been  strengthening  their  libraries,  especially  in 
the  line  of  general  books  of  reference  suitable  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  various  subjects  pursued  in  the  schools.  During  the  past  school  year 
the  new  movement  in  behalf  of  science  has  caused  a  marked  decline  in 
the  demand  for  duplication  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  duplication  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus.  Many  of  the  smaller  schools  of  the  state  have 
purchased  apparatus  to  the  value  of  from  $ioo  to  $400  each,  and  in  some 
instances  thoroly  good  working  laboratories  for  experimental  work  in 
physics,  or  in  chemistry,  or  in  both  subjects,  have  been  fitted  up  and  sup- 
plied with  modern  equipments.  Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  the  duplication  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  the  sum 
which  may  be  apportioned  annually  to  any  one  school  has  been  reduced 
to  $250.  However,  this  sum  is  adequate,  as  it  is  quite  unusual  even  in 
the  larger  schools  for  an  expenditure  exceeding  $500  in  a  single  year  to 
be  made  for  equipment  for  science  work. 

While  suitable  rooms  and  furnishings,  satisfactory  equipment,  and 
teachers  whose  training  and  experience  give  promise  of  successful  work 
are  conditions  essential  to  the  approval  of  any  course  in  science,  the 
final  test  of  efficiency  must  be  the  results  actually  accomplished.  Labora- 
tories may  be  roomy  and  complete  in  their  fittings  and  furnishings, 
teachers  may  have  the  best  training  of  the  schools,  and  yet,  measured  by 
actual  results,  the  science  work  in  a  given  subject  may  be  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  things  one  actually  sees  on  visiting  a  class,  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  notebooks  regarding  keenness  of  observation,  correctness 
of  method,  and  clearness  in  statement  of  principles  and  deductions — 
these  things,  coupled  with  the  certificate  of  the  principal  that  each  stu- 
dent for  whom  twenty  credits  are  claimed  has  completed  the  work  out- 
lined in  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  all  his  laboratory 
and  notebook  work  has  been  satisfactorily  done,  afford  the  best  possible 
evidences  of  efficiency  with  the  remotest  possibility  of  misinterpretation 
or  mistake. 

By  far  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  in  science  work  in 
the  state  of  New  York  is  the  lack  of  satisfactorily  equipped  teachers. 
Good  teachers  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics,  and  to 
quite  a  degree  in  English,  are  not  difficult  to  find.  But  the  experimental 
sciences  have  until  recently  occupied  such  obscure  positions  in  the  pro- 
grams of  our  schools  that  there  has  been  little  demand  in  our  state  for 
teachers  specially  equipped  for  these  subjects.  A  large  proportion  of 
teachers  in  the  various  high  schools  and  academies  of  New  York  state  are 
graduates  of  the  state  normal  schools.,  These  schools,  by  reason  of  their 
manner  of  organization,  congested  curricula,  and  large  classes,  have  been 
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quite  unable  to  do  as  much  for  their  students  along  special  and  individual 
lines  in  science  as  would  seem  essential  to  one  who  is  to  give  instruction 
in  those  subjects.  The  colleges  have  done  immeasurably  better  for  their 
graduates,  and  the  recently  increased  opportunities  and  facilities  in  those 
institutions,  both  in  their  regular  and  in  their  summer-school  courses  in 
science,  render  the  outlook  hopeful.  Meanwhile,  ambitious  teachers  are 
getting  in  line,  reading,  studying,  experimenting,  investigating  on  their 
own  account,  and  within  the  next  year  or  two  many  of  them  will  take 
the  courses  open  to  them  in  the  various  summer  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  state. 

The  actual  results  accomplished  during  the  first  year  of  the  new 
science  movement  in  the  state  should  not  be  passed  by  without  comment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  more  individual  experimental  work  of 
a  satisfactory  kind  has  been  done  than  in  any  previous  year.  As  a  result 
of  the  stimulus  arising  from  the  new  syllabus  and  the  allowance  of  credits 
for  satisfactory  work  based  on  approved  courses,  science  teaching  has 
taken  a  new  impulse,  and  a  new  interest  and  zeal  for  this  much -neglected 
department  of  high-school  work  have  found  expression.  In  physics  the 
courses  have  been  approved  in  sixty-two  schools ;  in  chemistry,  in  sixty- 
six  schools ;  in  botany,  in  twenty-six  schools ;  in  zoology,  in  seventeen 
schools.  But  these  figures  by  no  means  indicate  the  strength  of  the  new 
movement.  Evidences  multiply  on  every  hand  that  the  good  work  is  but 
begun.  Inquiries  and  information  coming  to  the  university  from  all 
quarters  of  the  state  indicate  that  the  activity  of  the  past  year  will  be 
repeated  and  redoubled  in  the  year  to  come.  It  is  a  movement  that 
gathers  momentum  as  it  goes.  A  new  laboratory,  a  new  outfit  in  one 
school,  becomes  at  once  an  object-lesson  and  an  object  of  rivalry  to  neigh- 
boring schools.  The  effective  work  done  by  a  well -equipped  teacher 
along  scientific  lines  in  one  school  stimulates  a  desire  for  work  equally 
good  in  quality  on  the  part  of  neighboring  schools.  The  movement  is 
cumulative,  and  it  will  not  sound  like  prophecy  to  remark  that  it  is 
destined  within  a  very  few  years  to  revolutionize  the  science  work  of  the 
Empire  State. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  science  has  been  fruitful  of  good  in  another 
direction.  Teachers  of  science,  authors,  and  publishers  have  been  busy 
during  the  year  preparing  notebooks,  analyses,  schemes  of  study,  text- 
books, and  other  aids  supplemental  to  the  scholastic  phases  of  instruction 
in  science,  while  makers  of  apparatus  and  of  laboratory  equipments,  espe- 
cially for  physics  and  chemistry,  have  vied  with  one  another  in  the  con- 
struction of  standard  and  new  devices  for  the  more  effective  illustration 
and  exemplification  of  the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  studies. 

Incidentally  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  comment  on  the 
influence  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  inspiring  and 
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rendering  effective  this  educational  movement.  No  more  potent  force  in 
suggesting,  promoting,  and  directing  educational  effort  along  correct 
and  developing  lines  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Thru  its 
syllabus,  thru  its  system  of  examinations,  thru  its  visitation  and  inspection 
of  schools,  thru  its  grants  of  money,  it  carries  to  communities  the  sugges- 
tion, the  information,  the  inspiration,  the  assistance  that  are  most  needed. 

The  strengthening  and  development  of  schools  of  academic  grade  in 
the  smaller  villages  of  the  state,  thru  the  influence  and  stimulus  coming 
to  those  places  thru  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  remark.  University  inspectors  and  others  interested 
in  educational  work  are  frequently  told  by  members  of  local  boards  of 
education  and  by  principals  that  their  school  owes  very  much  to  the  uni- 
versity—  in  fact,  that  the  university  has  made  the  school  what  it  is.  It 
has  occurred  again  and  again  that  a  village  school  starting  with  lowest 
rank,  having  but  three  teachers  and  a  total  enrollment  in  all  grades  not 
exceeding  sixty  to  eighty  pupils,  and  undertaking  but  one  year  of  aca- 
demic work  in  its  higher  department,  has  within  the  limit  of  a  very  few 
years  come  up  to  the  rank  of  a  high  school,  doubling  its  attendance, 
doubling  its  teaching  force,  erecting  a  new  building  at  a  cost  of  from 
S5,ooo  to  $(5,000,  and  doing  systematic  and  effective  academic  work 
under  courses  of  study  of  four  years'  duration.  With  modification,  the 
same  general  remarks  regarding  the  progress  and  development  of  schools 
in  New  York  state  thru  the  university  system  might  be  applied  to  the 
schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the  state. 

No  more  marked  illustration  of  the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  such  a 
system  could  be  found  than  the  one  afforded  by  the  movement  described 
in  this  paper  for  improvement  in  science  work.  Without  restraint,  with- 
out friction,  without  imposition  of  authority  from  above,  thru  the  potency 
of  advice  and  leadership,  and  thru  the  stimulus  of  financial  aid  from  the 
state,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  single  year,  and  what  has  been 
wrought  within  the  year  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  omen  of  still  better 
things  that  are  to  be. 
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In  geography  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  that  stage  when  vague 
spheres  of  influence  give  place  to  definite  territorial  ^boundaries.  Our 
science  is  still  unorganized,  its  frontiers  are  not  demarked,  and  the  divi- 
sional lines  of  its  provinces  are  not  yet  drawn.  My  subject  compels  me 
to  take  up  a  number  of  questions  still  so  unsettled  that  I  can  hardly  hope 
to  suggest  a  modus  vivendi  which  in  this  time  of  boundary  disputes  will 
prove  acceptable  in  all  its  details  to  many  besides  its  author. 
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At  least  in  America  we  shall  agree  that  physical  geography  is  not  iden- 
tical in  its  limits  with  what  our  English  friends  term  physiography.  It 
is  not  a  summation  of  our  knowledge  of  nature.  Such  was  the  older 
physical  geography,  and,  valuable  as  was  its  view  over  the  kingdom  of 
science,  it  proved  itself  impracticable  as  an  educational  instrument. 
With  its  string  of  unconnected  chapters  on  the  elements  of  eight  or  nine 
different  sciences,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  was  sometimes  applied  to  it 
the  sacred  definition  of  the  circle  whose  center  is  everywhere  and  whose 
circumference  is  nowhere. 

Physical  geography  has  often  been  treated  as  tho  it  were  equiva- 
lent to  the  "science  of  geography,"  as  Strachey  has  defined  it,  or  as  syn- 
onymous with  the  "general  geography"  of  the  Germans.  It  is  not  to  be 
set  over  against  either  descriptive  or  areal  geography.  Surely  the  adjec- 
tive may  well  have  here  a  restrictive  influence,  limiting  the  subject  to 
physical  as  distinct  from  biologic  phenomena.  With  this  restriction  we 
may  set  the  divisions  of  geography  in  the  following  scheme : 

Chorographic  geography. 

Physical  geography,  with  its  sub-heads  of  the  geography  of  the  planet,  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  air,  the  geography  of  the  sea,  and  the  geography  of  the  land. 
Biotic  geography,  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants. 
Anthropic  geography,  the  geography  of  man. 

The  chorographic  member,  dealing  with  position,  direction,  and 
dimension,  is  the  rudiment  from  which  the  entire  body  of  geography  has 
developed.  The  map,  its  first  product,  remains  its  chief  vehicle  of 
expression.  The  leading  American  geography  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
touched  the  high  water  mark  of  topography.  On  the  continent  of  South 
America  its  map  questions  required  a  knowledge  of  nine  capes,  forty- 
eight  cities,  and  thirty  rivers.  The  boy  who  knew  his  lesson  in  Guyot 
could  tell  you  that  the  leading  aflluents  of  the  Orinoco  are  the  Venturi, 
Coroni,  Auraca,  Meta,  and  Guaviari  rivers.  Today  the  pupil  of  Frye 
escapes  from  South  America  with  the  burden  of  but  one  cape,  eleven 
rivers,  and  twenty-five  cities  —  a  total  of  thirty-seven  place-names  of  these 
three  kinds,  as  against  the  eighty-seven  which  his  father  learned  in 
Guyot.  The  space  saved  by  this  shrinkage  of  chorography  is  largely 
given  in  recent  texts  to  the  physical  side  of  the  subject.  Our  "  advanced  " 
school  geographies  open  with  a  compend  of  physical  geography,  and 
a  wealth  of  physiographic  matter  is  scattered  with  free  hand  thruout  the 
text.  In  the  high  school  our  science  is  commonly  reviewed  as  a  distinct 
study. 

In  its  opening  chapter  on  the  geography  of  the  planet,  physical  geog- 
raphy borrows  freely  from  astronomy.  Its  viewpoint,  however,  is  geo- 
centric. No  fact  or  theory  is  introduced  except  in  direct  and  important 
relation  to  the  earth. 

The  geography  of   the   air  is  conterminous  with  meteorology.     It 
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draws  upon  the  principles  of  physics,  but  the  geographic  content  is  as 
indispensable  as  is  the  physical,  and  it  would  be  futile  \.6  attempt  their 
separation.  Under  whatever  name  meteorology  is  taught,  it  should  have 
a  large  place  in  school  programs,  so  many  and  vital  are  our  relations  to 
this  ocean  of  air  at  whose  bottom  we  dwell,  so  fundamental  are  its  effects 
on  land  forms,  so  immediate  are  its  controls  of  the  distribution  of  life, 
and,  especially,  so  valuable  is  the  discipline  in  observation  and  reasoning 
which  it  imparts.  It  deserves  place  in  the  high  school  as  an  independent 
study. 

As  the  geography  of  the  sea  is  of  minor  importance  to  our  theme,  we 
may  pass  at  once  to  the  pith  of  physical  geography  —  the  science  of  land 
forms,  or  geomorphology,  as  it  is  technically  termed.  It  is  here  that  our 
science  presents  the  largest  range  and  variety  of  phenomena.  It  is  here 
that  its  relations  to  life  are  most  direct  and  complex.  So  central,  indeed, 
is  this  portion  of  geography  that  the  other  divisions  may  be  grouped 
about  it  in  subordinate  relations.  It  is  called  by  Penck  "the  main  part 
of  geography  proper."  The  masterly  treatise  of  de  Lapparent,  Lemons  de 
giographie  physique^  is  geomorphology  pure  and  simple  from  beginning 
to  end.  Is  this  distinguished  geologist  of  France  biased  by  his  profes- 
sion ?  Well,  here  then  is  Boulangier,  who,  in  his  Traiti  de  giographie 
physique^  reassures  his  readers  that  he  is  not  a  geologist,  and  yet  defines 
his  subject  as  "the  methodical  and  rational  study  of  the  surface  forms  of 
the  planet."  Wagner  excludes  from  our  science  both  anthropic  and 
biotic  geography,  while  Supan  admits  only  the  latter  of  the  two.  Davis 
has  given  us,  under  the  name  of  physical  geography,  the  completest  and 
most  luminous  account  of  land  forms  in  the  language,  but  he  introduces 
everywhere  applications  to  the  life  of  plant,  animal,  and  man,  which  in 
European  texts  are  commonly  omitted. 

Geomorphology  is  the  child  of  geology  and  geography,  and  it  inherits 
its  father's  strength  and  its  mother's  beauty.  From  geography  it  brings 
the  "half  artistic"  description  of  the  features  of  the  earth  and  their  dis- 
tribution ;  from  geology  it  brings  the  reasoned  processes  of  their  forma- 
tion. Just  now  it  seems  to  be  an  educational  question  as  to  which  of  the 
parents  the  child  should  be  given  in  keeping.  Should  land  forms  be 
taught  in  the  secondary  schools  as  physical  geography  or  as  geology? 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  question  raised  by  my  subject.  It 
involves  the  relations  of  the  two  sciences  and  their  educational  values. 

The  overlap  land  of  geomorphology  may  be  claimed  by  geology  with 
as  sure  a  right  as  any  of  its  other  provinces,  such  as  palaeontology.  It 
was  by  geologists  that  it  was  explored.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  accredits 
the  advance  in  scientific  geography  to  the  work  of  geographical  societies^ 
and  to  a  limited  extent  this  is  true,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  And  yet, 
as  one  of  the  foremost  British  geographers,  H.  R.  Mill,  has  stated,  it  is 
"the  recent  work  of  three  geologists,  Penck,  Davis,  and  Lapparent,  that 
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has  brought  this  aspect  of  the  relation  between  geography  and  geology 
boldly  to  the  front."  The  list  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can school  of  physiographic  geology  is  quite  too  long  for  mention,  but  I 
cannot  omit  the  names  of  Powell,  Lesley,  Gilbert,  Davis,  Button,  McGee, 
Chamberlin,  Russell,  and  Tarr.  How  large,  too,  have  been  the'contribu- 
tions  of  foreign  geologists,  such  as  Ramsey  and  Geikie ;  Richtofen,  Heim, 
and  Penck ;  Noe,  Lapparent,  and  Margerie.  If  some  of  these,  as  Penck 
and  Davis,  to  the  latter  of  whom  Lapparent  attributes  "  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  in  the  development  of  the  new  concepts,"  are  officially 
known  as  professors  of  physical  geography,  they  nevertheless  belong  to 
the  "brotherhood  of  the  hammer."  The  attention  of  geology  was  early 
diverted  from  the  study  of  land  forms,  but  it  brings  to  it  on  its  return  a 
wealth  of  material  which  more  than  compensates  for  its  absence. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  contain  a  body  of 
physiographic  information  and  doctrine  unequaled  in  the  publications  of 
any  society.  Our  recent  state  surveys  show  the  splendid  result  of  the 
application  of  the  method  of  the  geologist  to  the  study  of  reliefs,  as  the 
work  of  Salisbury  in  New  Jersey,  Calvin  in  Iowa,  and  Marbut  in  Missouri 
testifies. 

The  new  geology  describes  the  forms  of  the  land  with  a  precision  and 
detail  before  unknown.  It  refers  them  to  their  places  in  a  genetic  classi- 
fication. It  assigns  them  to  their  order  in  an  evolutionary  life-history. 
Furthermore,  it  reads  in  them  the  story  of  the  past.  It  not  only  explains 
the  present  by  the  past,  it  also  reveals  the  past  by  the  present.  The 
physiognomy  of  a  region  is  one  of  the  records  of  its  geological  history. 
While  the  geomorphologist  requires  the  special  equipment  and  compe- 
tence of  the  geologist,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  geologist  must  now  per- 
force be  a  geomorphologist. 

In  the  geological  courses  now  offered  in  the  American  universities 
the  study  of  land  forms  has  a  large  and  increasing  place.  It  is  given 
under  different  names,  but  with  essentially  the  same  content.  In  these 
schools,  with  one  notable  exception  —  Harvard  University — it  is  only  in 
the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  geology  that  the 
student  of  land  forms  can  obtain  adequate  training.  "The surest  founda- 
tion," as  Richthofen  has  said,  "  for  the  study  of  geography  is  geology,  in 
its  whole  compass,  as  being  the  only  means  to  an  understanding  of  the 
earth's  surface."  In  advanced  instruction  and  in  investigation  geology 
occupies  the  field. 

Of  the  three  variables  of  which  land  forms  are  functions,  as  Davis  has 
pointed  out — structure,  process,  and  time  —  the  former  is  an  unquestioned 
geological  subject,  while  the  second  has  always  been  treated  under  dynamic 
geology.  The  cycle  of  time,  "  that  unmeasured  part  of  eternity,"  during 
which  process  produces  upon  structure  the  evolving  series  of  topographic 
forms,  surely  belongs  in  part  to  the  science  which  deals  with  the  past 
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history  of  the  earth.  As  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  once  said  in  reply  to  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  who  had  drawn  the  line 
between  geography  and  geology  at  the  dawn  of  history :  "  If  you  take 
away  from  the  geologist  the  study  of  all  that  is  taking  place  now,  and 
maintain  that  this  study  is  not  geology,  but  physical  geography,  he  will 
answer  :  *  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it.  I  must  be  at  liberty  to  investi- 
gate the  processes  which  are  now  in  operation  in  order  that  I  may  be  able 
to  explain  what  has  happened  in  past  time.'  " 

It  really  makes  but  little  difference  what  you  call  it,  and  yet  these 
questions  of  the  relations  of  physical  geography  to  geology  in  research 
may,  after  all,  some  time  settle  the  matter  as  to  which  of '  the  sciences  shall 
chiefly  teach  land  forms  in  our  high  schools.  Fortunately  certain  criti- 
cisms of  each  science  as  a  secondary  study  have  been  laid  by  recent  edu- 
cational progress.  In  view  of  recent  texts,  physical  geography  can  no 
longer  be  called  hash,  nor  can  geology  be  called  dry  and  dull.  Neither 
science  is  dull  except  to  the  dullard.  So  large  is  the  place  of  land  forms 
in  both  that  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  question  of  approach  to  a  com- 
mon content  of  knowledge. 

Let  me  claim  for  geology  the  easier  path  of  approach,  the  clearer  and 
more  natural  method  of  presentation,  the  greater  coherence,  and  the 
vaster  and  more  inspiring  view.  The  geological  path  is  that  of  process. 
It  studies  the  agents  now  in  operation  with  the  resulting  forms  that  are 
produced  at  each  stage  in  the  evolutionary  cycle,  and  thus  binds  cause 
and  effect  as  closely  together  as  possible.  The  geographic  path  is  natu- 
rally that  of  form,  tho  in  a  number  of  physical  geographies  this  is 
abandoned  and  the  geological  approach  frankly  taken  in  its  stead,  this 
portion  of  the  text  being  practically  an  epitome  of  dynamical  geology. 
It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  personal  equation  that  to  me  the  classification 
by  form  seems  somewhat  miscellaneous  and  scrappy.  It  throws  together, 
for  example,  features  as  diverse  in  origin  as  the  glacial  plains  of  Iowa, 
the  base  plains  of  Russia,  the  lava  fields  of  Oregon,  the  old  lake  floor  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  the  coastal  plains  of  the  Gulf.  Supan 
is  compelled  by  his  arrangement  to  take  up  the  glacier  under  three  of  the 
five  great  subdivisions  of  his  physical  geography — under  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  general  description  of  it  is  given ;  under  the  dynamics  of  the 
lands,  and  under  the  morphology  of  the  lands.  Such  a  classification  is 
of  unquestioned  value  to  the  advanced  student.  But  to  the  boy  in  high 
school  is  it  so  good  a  way  as  that  of  geology,  which,  in  the  glacier  for 
example,  draws  from  meteorology  its  climatic  conditions  and  from  geog- 
raphy the  description  of  its  features,  and  then  proceeds  directly  to  tell  of 
its  work  and  of  the  forms  it  sculptures  and  molds  ?  Even  in  university 
work  it  has  sometimes  seemed  well,  as  at  Cornell  University,  New  York, 
to  precede  physical  geography  by  a  year  in  geology. 

Geology  also  gives  what  a  painter  would  term  atmosphere,  Ofy  better, 
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perspective,  to  this  common  body  of  knowledge.  To  an  extent  this  is 
done  in  physical  geography ;  more  effectively  done,  I  admit,  in  one  or 
two  of  the  recent  texts  which  emphasize  the  geographical  cycle,  than  it 
is  in  the  conservative  geologies.  But  these  time  conceptions  are  enlarged 
and  vivified  by  the  detailed  study  of  geological  history.  It  is  well  to 
know  the  geography  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  it  is  better  to  know 
their  morphogeny  ;  it  is  best  of  all  to  set  the  whole  in  geological  per- 
spective, to  view  their  folding  in  the  remote  close  of  the  palaeozoic,  and  their 
long  waste  during  the  middle  age  of  geology  to  a  plain  whose  gradual 
dissection  during  subsequent  cycles  after  uplift  has  sculptured  these 
mountains  to  the  forms  we  behold  today.  It  is  something  also  to  set  to 
the  credit  of  geology  that  it  teaches  the  history  of  organic  evolution. 
Perhaps  the  writers  of  texts  have  not  learned  to  paint  the  panorama  of 
creation  so  that  its  salient  features  are  not  smothered  in  detail.  But  to 
know  what  the  earth  is  we  must  know  what  the  earth  has  been.  The 
story  of  the  planet  and  the  life  it  has  sustained  is  prerequisite  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  earth  sciences  and  the  life  sciences  as  well. 

As  an  educational  instrument,  geology  has  the  advantage  of  concen- 
tration and  homogeneity.  If,  like  mathematics,  it  lacks  the  warm  human 
interest,  the  applications  of  geography  to  human  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  current  is  not  shoaled  by  division  into  numerous  channels.  If  either 
physical  geography  or  geology  must  be  omitted  from  a  crowded  high- 
school  course,  let  it  not  be  the  more  fundamental,  the  more  coherent,  the 
more  disciplinary  of  the  two. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  place  and  sequence  of  the  earth  sciences  in 
secondary  programs  ?  Can  they  be  arranged  so  as  to  include  the  outlines 
of  all,  and  without  repetition  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  certain  changes  are 
desirable  to  secure  this  end.  I  should  like  to  see  nature  study  so  enlarged 
in  the  lower  grades  that  the  common  physiographic  processes  early 
become  familiar.  There  is  an  evident  trend  toward  the  enlargement  also 
of  physical  geography  as  an  introduction  to  advanced  geography.  This 
seems  to  me  the  proper  place  for  the  study ;  but  while  the  treatment  of 
all  essential  forms  and  processes  which  bear  directly  on  the  life  and  work 
of  man  should  be  set  forth  clearly,  all  matter  irrelevant  to  this  may  be 
omitted.  I  should  like  to  see  the  areal  and  descriptive  geography  which 
follows  so  enlarged  that  it  may  take  the  place  in  the  American  high 
school  which  it  occupies  in  the  German  secondary  schools.  Each  geo- 
graphical unit,  each  national  domain,  may  then  be  treated  thoroly  in 
all  departments  of  the  science.  With  the  physical  environment  every- 
where basal,  we  need  not  fear  to  give  anthropic  geography  the  largest 
possible  room.  It  may  be  that  much  might  be  brought  in  which  a  strict 
definition  of  geography  would  exclude.  In  inexperienced  hands,  however, 
all  this  wealth  of  detail  relating  to  man  and  his  work  becomes  a  veritable 
rag-bag,  whose  bright  bits  of  color  are  not  even  sewed  together  into  a 
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patterned  patchwork.  But  with  due  selection  of  material,  with  grasp  of 
principles,  with  historic  perspective,  and  especially  with  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  physiographic  controls,  the  wise  teacher  of  geography  can  afford  to  take 
as  his  maxim  :  ''  I  consider  nothing  alien  to  myself  which  relates  to  man/' 
The  extension  of  anthropic  geography,  however,  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  discussion,  criticism,  and  the  writing  of  text-books. .  It  must 
come  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  development  of  physical  geography, 
by  scientific  research.  It  awaits  the  masters  who  will  some  time  do  for 
the  sciences  relating  to  man  all  that  geology  is  doing  for  the  science  of 
land  forms. 

The  proper  place  for  physical  geography  is  preliminary  to  the  areal 
geography  which  applies  its  principles*  and  consequences  to  special 
regions.  To  review  it  later  as  an  independent  high-school  study  would 
seem  then  unnecessary.  Instead,  let  the  course  in  the  earth  sciences 
conclude  with  meteorology  and  geology.  The  earth  sciences  may  thus 
be  so  closely  articulated  as  to  form  the  vertebral  column  of  secondary 
scientific  instruction.  So  close  is  their  touch  with  human  life,  so  thoro 
and  comprehensive  is  their  discipline,  so  simple,  so  natural,  so  rational, 
and  so  real  is  their  culture,  that  their  extension  only  awaits  their  connec- 
tion into  one  continuous  line  of  study. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 


SECRETARY'S   MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  io,  igoi 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  School  Administration  was  called  at 
the  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  President  W.  S.  Ellis,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  Edward  F.  Marschner, 
president  of  the  Detroit  school  board,  was  selected  as  temporary  chairman. 

After  welcoming  the  department.  Chairman  Marschner  introduced  Miss  Esther  St. 
John,  who  sang  the  following  songs :  {a)  **  The  Rose,"  Noe/;  (d)  **  The  River  and  the 
Sesi,*^  /oAnsfon, 

Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  of  Columbus,  O.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Centralization  of 
Rural  Schools." 

He  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "Schoolroom  Temperature  and  Humidity,"  by  Wil- 
liam George  Bruce,  editor  of  the  American  School  Board  Journal^  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  paper  on  the  "  Relation  of  State  Legislation  to  Modem  School  Building,"  by  C. 
H.  Parson,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  followed. 

The  chair  then  introduced  Mr.  M.  R.  Marr,  of  the  Detroit  school  board,  who  extended 
a  cordial  invitation  on  behalf  of  that  body  to  the  department  to  spend  the  following  day 
as  the  guests  of  the  Detroit  school  board  on  the  steamer  "  Sappho." 

The  chair  then  appointed  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  consisting  of : 

H.  S.  Prophet,  Lima,  O.  Harlan  P.  French,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fannie  6.  Gies,  Austin,  Minn. 

A  motion  was  made  and  adopted  authorizing  the  president  to  appoint  a  committee 
on  legislation,  to  consist  of  one  meviber  from  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
States,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  promote  legislation  for  sanitary  school  buildings,  as  out- 
lined in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Parsons. 


SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii 
(On  board  the  steamer  "  Sappho  ") 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.  the  members  of  the  department  boarded  the  steamer  "Sappho," 
and  after  a  twenty-mile  journey  landed  on  the  island  Bois  Blanc,  where  a  dinner  was 
served.  After  a  half-hour's  stroll  on  the  island  the  members  boarded  the  steamer  again 
for  the  return  trip  and  organized  for  the  second  session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  William  George  Bruce,  who  introduced  Vice- 
President  Peres  as  the  presiding  officer. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Ahnefeldt  Goss,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Value  of  Truant  Schools." 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  What  Constitutes  an  Efficient  Superintendent  ? 
by  Israel  H.  Peres,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  then  made  the  following  report : 
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Your  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  to  report  the  following  list  of  officers  wbo  shsll  aenre  dnring  the 
ensuing  year  : 

Prtsideni —  Israel  H.  Peres,  MemphiSf  Term. 

First  Vice-President —  Mrs.  Josephine  A.  Goss,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Second  Vice-President — Edward  F.  Marschner,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Third  Vice-President —"L,  D.  Bonebrake,  Columbus,  O. 

Fourth  Vice-President -- Dr.  Ella  J.  Fifield,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Fifth  Vice-President  — George  Fenton,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  —  William  George  Bruce,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Executive  Committee  —  Chairman,  C.  H.  Parsons,  Des  Moines,  la.;  M.  R.  Marr,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Huey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Dr.  J.  V.  Gallivan,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Miles  0*Brien,  New  York 
city. 

On  motion  of  John  A.  Diederichsen,  of  Milwaukee,  the  report  was  adopted  unani- 
mously and  the  officers  were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Holmes,  of  Alma,  Mich.,  then  suggested  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
department  a  paper  be  read  on  **  What  Constitutes  an  Efficient  School  Board  ?  **  He  held 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent  frequently  depended  upon  the  competency  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Elson  said  that  in  recent  years  school  boards  had  manifested  a  tendency 
toward  appreciating  in  a  more  sympathetic  way  the  children's  side. 

Harlan  P.  French  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Detroit  school  board  for  taking  such  a  keen 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  department. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Marr  discussed  the  truancy  problem  and  described  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  was  treated  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Truant  School,  held  that  the  first  duty  on  the 
part  of  school  authorities  in  managing  truants  was  to  inculcate  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  boy  to  do  better.  As  soon  as  a  marked  improvement  is  shown,  the  boy  should  be 
returned  to  his  regular  school. 

Mr.  Prophet  then  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  t  That  the  Department  of  School  Administration  herdiy  extends  its  hearty  dumks  to  the 
Detroit  board  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  to  its  members  and  officers  individually,  for  the  kind  as  well  ss 
unique  hospitality  extended  to  us. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  department,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  to  the  Detroit  board  of  education. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  extended  to  the  secretary  of  the  department  for  his  effi- 
cient and  faithful  services. 

President  Peres  then  announced  that  he  would  appoint  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date  and  announce  the  same  thru  the  usual  channels. 

Adjournment  followed. 

Wm.  George  Bruce,  Secretary. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  CENTRALIZATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

LEWIS    D.    BONEBRAKE,    STATE    SCHOOL   COMMISSIONER   OF   OHIO 

The  country-school  problem  is  one  of  the  most  important  now  being 
considered  by  the  educators  of  America.  A  study  of  the  population  of 
every  state  of  the  union  will  reveal  a  growing  tendency  toward  urban  life 
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as  against  a  distinctively  rural  development.  The  cities  are  gaining  in 
numbers  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  communities.  The  fac- 
tory, the  shop,  the  store,  the  warehouse,  the  railroad,  the  paved  streets, 
the  distribution  of  water  and  light  to  every  home,  the  contact  with  the 
news  of  the  world  and  the  markets,  the  construction  of  edifices  public 
and  private,  the  organized  city  school  systems,  the  opportunity  for  social 
life,  and  other  motives  more  or  less  apparent,  have  conspired  to  produce 
congested  centers  of  population.  Over  against  all  these  there  have  been 
the  well-known  isolation  of  the  farm,  bad  roads,  bad  postal  facilities, 
uninspiring  church  services,  unorganized  schools,  low  prices  for  farm 
products,  and  other  matters  more  or  less  connected  in  thought  and  more 
or  less  recognized  as  important  to  the  best  of  social  conditions.  Some  of 
these  tendencies  were,  in  a  way,  recognized  prior  to  the  great  Civil  War ; 
but  they  have  been  increasingly  recognized  in  the  last  forty  years  of  our 
national  life.  For  the  purposes  of  this  brief  paper  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  them  in  detail.  Sufficient  to  say  that  statistics  amply  confirm  the 
claim  that  the  city  is  being  developed,  in  a  measure,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
rural  community,  the  hamlet,  and  the  village.  This  tendency  was  first 
made  manifest  in  New  England,  where  farming  has  always  been  a  difficult 
undertaking.  Of  course,  the  rich  level  lands  of  the  West  have  invited 
many  aggressive  and  ambitious  young  men  to  leave  the  older  states ;  and 
this  also  must  be  added  to  the  tendency  just  mentioned.  The  traditions 
of  the  country  school,  with  its  one  schoolmaster,  with  its  twenty  to  thirty 
recitations  a  day,  its  small  children  learning  the  alphabet,  and  its  larger 
children  mastering  arithmetic  and  grammar  and  geography,  its  go-as- 
you-please  course  of  study,  its  rough-and-tumble  discipline,  its  spelling 
classes,  spelling  bees,  singing  schools,  debating  societies,  and  all  that, 
are  not  yet  entirely  departed  from  us.  Their  memory  lingers ;  and  occa- 
sionally we  find  rural  communities  where  such  conditions  obtain,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  early  days  of  pioneer  life  and  of  our  earlier  American 
civilization. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  changing 
conditions.  The  log  schoolhouse  is  fast  disappearing ;  and  "  the  little 
red  schoolhouse"  is  not  what  it  once  was.  A  network  of  electric  rail- 
roads is  rapidly  providing  inexpensive  transportation  facilities  for  those 
dwelling  in  rural  communities.  Cheap  telephone  service  is  rapidly  find- 
ing its  way  to  farmers'  homes.  The  government  is  providing  free  rural 
mail  delivery  as  fast  as  the  resources  of  the  treasury  will  allow,  and  soon 
our  farmers  will  have  added  to  their  own  rich  inheritances  many  of  those 
conveniences  which  are  so  much  prized  in  cities  and  large  villages.  To 
such  improving  conditions  we  must  add  the  grange,  the  farmers'  institute, 
free  circulating  libraries,  and  not  infrequently  lecture  courses  and  Chau- 
tauqua circles.  But  these  are  all  comparatively  recent  in  origin,  and 
their  full  significance  is  not  yet  comprehended.     They  are  good,  hope 
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signs,  however,  of  better  rural  conditions,  and  all  have  an  educational 
and  socializing  tendency  more  or  less  pronounced. 

How  much  they  may  do  to  reclaim  our  despoiled  rural  districts  and 
fill  them  once  ipore  with  that  peculiar  strength  of  character,  that  virility 
and  soundness  of  judgment  and  patriotism,  so  long  associated  with  rural 
America,  I  cannot  say;  but  of  this  I  am  certain :  they  will  tend  to  do 
away  with  the  isolation  of  the  farm,  and  bring  some  of  the  best  things  of 
the  city  to  the  country. 

But  what  about  the  school  system  ?  Are  there  no  hopeful  signs  for 
the  farmer's  boys  and  girls  ?  My  answer  is  that  great  changes  in  the 
schools  of  rural  America  are  taking  place,  and  at  least  three  distinct 
phases  are  to  be  mentioned :  first,  better  supervision,  gradation,  and 
inspection,  which  represent  in  a  word  what  we  call  effective  organization ; 
second,  township  and  county  high  schools,  which  represent  enrichment 
and  extension  of  the  course  of  study;  and  third,  centralization  of  schools 
and  transportation  of  pupils,  which  stand  for  many  matters  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  in  as  brief  form  as  possible. 

Concerning  the  inspection  of  the  work,  it  is  proper  to  note  that  there 
are  two  or  three  types.  County  superintendency  is  one ;  township  super- 
intendency  is  another ;  and  a  district  county  superintendency  is  entirely 
possible  where  neither  the  larger  unit  of  the  whole  county  nor  the  rela- 
tively small  unit  of  the  single  township  is  made  the  supervising  district, 
and  where  the  supervising  unit  consists  of  several  townships  grouped 
together  as  one  district.  The  latter,  a  compromise  arrangement,  I  per- 
sonally consider  as  preferable  to  either  of  the  others. 

In  the  matter  of  rural  high  schools  we  have  two  types :  the  township 
high  school  and  the  county  high  school.  The  former  I  consider  prefer- 
able, as  the  young  people  can  sleep  at  home  and  be  under  the  constant 
watchful  care  of  their  parents.  The  township  high  school  will  also  reach 
the  greater  number,  and  respond  more  readily  to  popular  demands. 

As  to  the  centralization  of  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils,  there 
is  much  to  be  said.  It  is  a  part  of  the  solution  of  the  great  rural-school 
problem,  and  a  very  important  part.  It  has  great  possibilities.  Centrali- 
zation of  schools  means  the  closing  of  the  small  separate  country  schools 
and  the  gathering  of  the  children  of  a  township  into  commodious  struc- 
tures usually  located  near  the  center  of  the  township.  It  also  means  the 
transportation  of  the  pupils  to  the  schools  in  comfortable  conveyances. 
This  phase  of  the  country-school  problem  is  provoking  at  present  a  great 
deal  of  serious  discussion.  A  score  of  states  now  have  laws  touching  this 
subject,  most  of  them  permissive  in  character. 

The  first  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  by  Massachusetts  in  1869. 
The  practice  of  transporting  pupils  at  public  expense  had  been  in  vogue 
for  some  years  prior  to  that  date,  but  it  was  not  until  1869  that  definite 
legislative  sanction  was  accorded  to  the  movement.     Other  New  England, 
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western,  and  northwestern  states  have  followed  in  giving  it  legislative 
sanction. 

Some  opposition  has  been  met ;  some  still  exists.  But  the  movement 
has  grown  to  be  general  in  character.  That  I  may  not  speak  unadvis- 
edly or  in  lavish  terms,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  speak  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion of  that  movement  in  connection  with  my  own  state,  as  the  history  of 
Ohio  is  but  the  history  of  the  movement  elsewhere.  And  I  know  you 
will  pardon  the  characteristic  modesty  of  an  Ohio  man,  as  he  seeks  to  give 
the  "Ohio  idea,"  now  happily  worked  out  in  our  midst,  and  in  successful 
operation  in  many  of  our  townships. 

As  early  as  the  year  1872  centralization  was  discussed  in  some  of  the 
Western  Reserve  counties  of  northeastern  Ohio.  On  p.  163  of  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Harvey's  report  of  the  school  commissioner's  department 
for. the  year  1872  there  will  be  found  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  H.  U. 
Johnson,  one  of  the  county  school  examiners  for  Ashtabula  county,  in  the 
following  vigorous  recommendations  : 

That  something  must  be  done  soon  by  way  of  re  districting  the  townships,  or  for 
providing  for  centralization  of  the  schools  in  northern  Ohio,  is  apparent  to  every  careful 
observer.  Our  townships  have  from  six  to  nine  sub-districts,  and  very  many  of  these 
schools  are  run,  during  the  summer  months,  with  from  three  to  eight  scholars.  The 
winter  schools  are  proportionately  small.  With  this  state  of  affairs,  no  person  can  create 
any  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  his  school  work,  and  the  authorities  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  pay  the  wages  that  qualified  teachers  demand.  As  a  result,  all  parties  suffer.  I  am 
satisfied  that  some  method  of  collecting  the  children  of  our  rural  districts  should  be 
devised  by  which  they  can  all  have  the  advantages  of  the  graded  school.  Again,  our 
school  law  should  provide  help  for  academies  and  seminaries  in  those  communities  where 
such  schools  are  located,  by  allowing  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  that  purpose.  For 
a  long  time  to  come  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  work  done  in  this  class  of  schools, 
and  yet,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  remuneration  is  not  adequate  to  the  labor  required. 

Discussions  of  various  kinds  were  indulged  in  for  some  ^years  follow- 
ing. The  conviction  that  the  per  capita  cost  was  too  great  in  many  of 
the  districts  was  clearly  recognized.  The  small  daily  attendance  pre- 
vented interest  and  enthusiasm.  Many  schools  were  inefficient.  Finally, 
in  1892,  just  twenty  years  after  the  pertinent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Johnson 
was  written,  the  real  work  of  centralization  was  actually  begun  in  Kings- 
ville,  Ashtabula  county.  The  Kingsville  township  board  of  education, 
being  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  providing  a  new  school  building, 
boldly  undertook  to  test  the  practicability  of  their  convictions  by  provid- 
ing transportation  of  pupils  to  a  neighboring  school.  Their  schools 
were  small ;  the  per  capita  expense  was  unduly  large.  The  new  plan 
was  therefore  given  a  trial,  and  their  pupils  were  transported  to  a  neigh- 
boring village.  The  success  of  the  plan  was  manifest  from  the  beginning, 
but  its  legality  was  questioned. 

Accordingly,  a  special  measure  was  introduced  in  the  general 
assembly  providing  for  the  costs  of  transportation,  and  it  became  a  law 
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April  17,  1894.     The  measure  applied  only  to  Kingsville  township,  Ash- 
tabula county,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

Section  i  .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  That  any 
board  of  education  in  any  township  which  by  the  federal  census  of  1890  had  a  population 
not  less  than  1,710  nor  more  than  1,715,  of  any  county  which  by  the  same  census  had  not 
less  than  43,650  nor  more  than  43,660  inhabitants,  may,  at  their  discretion,  appropriate 
funds,  derived  from  the  school  tax  levy  of  said  township,  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  in 
sub-districts  from  their  homes  to  the  high  school  of  said  township.  Provided,  such 
appropriation  for  any  sub-district  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  necessary,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  board,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  teacher  in  such  sub-district,  for  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

You  will  perceive  how  intimately  the  high  school  was  associated  with 
this  first  bill  providing  for  centralization.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  complete  system  thus  installed  has,  in  a  measure,  set  the  pace  for 
many  other  districts  of  the  state. 

After  ten  years  of  successful  experience  it  is  also  a  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  people  are  thoroly  satisfied,  and  still  adhere  to  their  original 
conception  of  graded  instruction  for  the  children  and  a  course  of  study 
leading  from  a  primary  department  to  a  high  school  under  their  own 
management  and  control. 

In  time  the  leaven  spread.  Other  counties  and  townships  of  north- 
eastern Ohio  became  interested,  and  in  1896,  in  the  next  succeeding  gen- 
eral assembly,  a  second  bill  on  centralization  was  passed,  known  as  H.  F. 
830,  and  was  for  the  relief  of  the  counties  of  Stark,  Ashtabula,  and  Por- 
tage.    The  wording  of  that  measure  is  as  follows  : 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  That  the 
board  of  education  of  any  township  district  situated  in  the  counties  of  Stark,  Ashtabula, 
and  Portage  may,  when  in  its  opinion  it  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  pupils  in  any 
sub-district,  suspend  the  school  in  such  sub-district  and  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
said  pupils  to  such  other  district  or  districts  as  may  be  convenient  for  them,  the  cost  of 
such  conveyance  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  said 'district;  provided,  the 
board  of  any  special  school  district  in  any  county  mentioned  above  may  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  pupils  out  of  contingent  funds  the  same  as  township  districts  aforesaid. 

Sec  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  provision  of  this  bill  which  permits 
special  districts,  as  well  as  township  districts,  to  provide  for  conveyance 
of  pupils  out  of  the  contingent  funds  at  their  disposal.  You  will  notice 
also  the  provision  whereby  the  board  of  education  is  to  become  the  judge 
of  the  matter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  the  question  to  the  people  for 
a  vote.     The  board  decides  that  question  for  the  district. 

Another  two-year  period  followed,  and  again  the  general  assembly 
of  Ohio  was  in  session.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  measure  for  the 
counties  of  northeastern  Ohio  that  the  demand  was  general  for  a  law 
which  would  apply  to  the  entire  commonwealth. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  general  assembly  on  April  5,  1898, 
passed  a  bill  amending  section  3921  of  the  Revised  Statutes  so  as  to  give 
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to  any  township  board  the  right  to  suspend  any  school  where  it  was 
deemed  necessary  and  provide  transportation  for  the  pupils.  This  very 
important  law  reads  as  follows : 

Section  3921.  A  map  of  each  township  district  shall  be  prepared  by  the  board,  as 
often  as  it  may  be  necessary,  in  which  shall  be  designated  the  numbers  and  boundaries 
of  the  sub-districts  therebf ;  the  board  may  at  any  regular  session  increase  or  diminish 
the  number  or  change  the  boundaries  of  sub-districts,  or  may,  when  in  its  opinion  it 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  in  any  sub*district,  suspend  the  school  in  such 
sub-district,  and  shall  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  said  pupils  to  such  other  district  or 
districts  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  them,  the  cost  of  such  conveyance  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  said  district ;  and  any  such  sub-district  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  general  assembly  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
except  that  it  cannot  be  changed  or  consolidated  by  the  board  within  three  years  after 
its  formation,  unless  the  written  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  electors  residing  in  the  terri- 
tory affected  by  such  change  is  obtained. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  3921  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed ;  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Under  the  general  provisions  of  this  law  twenty- three  townships  are 
reported  as  being  centralized,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  many  more  are  par- 
tially centralized — how  many  I  am  unable  to  say,  owing  to  imperfect 
reports. 

In  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  1900  another  general  law 
bearing  on  centralization  was  passed.  It  does  not  in  any  way  modify  the 
section  just  quoted,  but  it  permits  a  different  style  of  centralization ;  and 
already  several  townships  have  taken  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

In  substance  the  law  of  1900  defines  ''centralization"  as  being  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  in  a  township  providing  for  the  abolishment  of  all  sub- 
districts  and  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  one  or  more  central  schools.  By 
its  terms  it  permits  the  township  board  of  education  to  submit  the  question 
of  centralization  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  township,  and  upon  the 
petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  electors  the  board  must  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  a  vote.  Methods  for  providing  a  new  central  school  building 
are  outlined,  a  graded  course  of  study  is  required,  and  permission  for  a 
township  high  school  is  given.  One  of  the  noteworthy  provisions  is  the 
abolition  of  the  boards  of  sub-directors  and  the  election  of  a  township 
board  of  five  persons  elected  at  large,  the  township  clerk  and  treasurer 
acting  ex  officio  as  clerk  and  treasurer. 

This  composition  of  the  board  will  prevent  deadlocks.  In  so  far  as 
applicable,  the  village  school  laws  of  the  state  are  to  govern  the  schools, 
and  said  laws  by  common  consent  are  among  the  best  we  have  on  our 
statute  books.  Already  several  townships  have  arranged  to  place  their 
schools  under  this  new  law,  and  inquiries  recently  sent  otlt  bring  three 
replies,  which  follow : 

1.  We  are  very  favorably  impressed;  we  expect  better  schools. 

2.  It  gives  satisfaction. 

3.  It  works  very  satisfactorily. 
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Now,  in  a  general  way  let  me  summarize  the  conclusions  reached  by 
correspondence  in  Ohio  and  in  other  states.  No  attempt  at  accurate 
statistics  is  made.  There  is  too  «much  detail,  and  this  is  not  the  time  or 
place  to  give  figures.  A  committee  of  careful  and  judicious  educators 
appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  can  get  much  valu- 
able information  by  compiling  available  material  gathered  from  all  the 
states  of  the  union.  Ohio  will  contribute  its  full  share ;  so  will  Massachu- 
setts, Indiana,  and  many  other  states. 

The  movement  toward  centralization  is  generally  approved  in  farmers* 
conventions  and  by  the  Grange.  The  farmers  of  America  wish  their 
children  to  be  well  educated,  and  once  thoroly  convinced  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  new  movement  they  will  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  respond 
to  all  demands  put  upon  them.     In  closing  let  me  summarize : 

1.  Centralization  encourages  the  growth  of  high  schools,  thereby  giving 
the  country  boys  and  girls  an  equal  opportunity  of  receiving  advanced 
training  with  those  that  live  in  cities  and  villages. 

2.  Centralization  encourages  supervision  and  inspection  of  all  work 
done,  thereby  encouraging  definiteness  of  aim  and  securing  full  return  for 
money  spent. 

3.  It  permits  better  grading  and  classification. 

4.  It  encourages  an  enrichment  of  the  work,  often  giving  to  the  pupi's 
of  the  township  music,  drawing,  and  other  special  branches  under  special 

'  teachers  elected  by  the  township  board  of  education. 

5.  It  fosters  township  libraries  and  provides  ready  means  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  literature  to  both  young  and  old. 

6.  It  invariably  insures  better  teaching,  and  generally  it  brings  to  the 
teacher  more  and  longer  terms  of  employment. 

7.  It  invariably  operates  to  keep  the  larger  boys  and  girls  in  school, 
when  otherwise  they  would  be  content  with  meager  preparation  for  life. 

8.  It  brings  to  the  people  of  a  township  a  certain  community  of  feel- 
ing, a  certain  companionship  and  charity,  which  otherwise  would  hardly 
be  possible.  Sectarian  and  political  differences  are  not  so  noticeable 
under  the  new  as  under  the  old  regime.  The  people  get  better  aquainted ; 
and  frequently  the  same  wagons  which  transport  the  children  to  school  in 
the  daytime  will  at  night  transport  their  parents  to  lectures,  concerts,  and 
other  social  gatherings. 

9.  The  improvement  in  apparatus,  laboratories,  charts,  blackboards, 
desks,  furniture,  heating  apparatus,  toilet  arrangements,  and  matters  of 
like  kind  is  quite  apparent.  The  board  of  education  having  but  one 
building  to  paint,  or  shingle,  or  repair,  naturally  also  there  is  saved  much 
current  expense. 

10.  The  school  attendance  is  invariably  much  more  regular,  is  of 
longer  continuance,  and  teachers  are  very  little  annoyed  with  truancy  and 
tardiness. 
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11.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school,  including  transportation, 
differs  according  to  local  conditions,  and  reports  are  made  sometimes 
showing  more  expense  than  under  the  old  plan,  and  sometimes  less. 
One  of  my  enthusiastic  friends  reports  that  he  would  rather  have  one 
month  under  the  new  conditions  for  his  children  than  a  year  of  the  old. 

12.  The  health  and  morals  of  the  children  usually  are  guarded  better 
by  the  new  method  than  by  the  old ;  the  children  are  happier ;  they  are 
better  taught,  and  the  people  get  larger  returns  for  their  money. 


SCHOOLROOM  TEMPERATURE  AND  HUMIDITY 

WILLIAM    GEORGE    BRUCE,    EDITOR    "AMERICAN    SCHOOL    BOARD   JOURNAL,'* 

MILWAUKEE,    WIS. 

We  have  reached  a  period  where  the  schoolhouse  has  become  more 
than  a  mere  gathering  center  or  a  shelter  against  the  elements.  We  have 
come  to  recognize  that  its  very  walls  are  a  factor  in  the  educational 
growth  of  the  child.  We  regulate  its  appointments  in  order  that  they 
may  bear  the  largest  educative  influence  upon  the  inmates,  and  also  protect 
their  physical  welfare  as  a  prerequisite  to  intellectual  advancement. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  essentials  of  a  schoolhouse  were  few. 
Today  we  discriminate  among  a  variety  of  systems  of  heating  devised  by 
able  engineers.  Ventilation  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science. 
Schoolroom  lighting  is  thoroly  understood  and  correctly  applied. 

In  drawing  comparisons  between  the  old  and  the  new  schoolhouse 
some  school-board  members  are  apt  to  lapse  into  the  belief  that  the  crude 
structure  of  former  days,  with  its  meager  equipment,  will  suffice  for  today. 
Others  reason  that  the  modern  schoolhouse  is  too  expensive. 

One  might  as  well  argue  that  the  wooden  plowshare  of  ancient  times 
will  serve  as  well  as  the  steel  plow  of  today,  or  that  a  tallow  candle  will 
shed  as  much  radiance  as  an  electric  light.  The  boy  of  today  requires  a 
better  mental  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  than  did  his  forefathers. 
The  general  progress  in  all  lines  of  human  activity  will  make  greater 
demands  upon  the  young  man  of  the  future.  Thus,  not  only  the  modem 
school,  with  its  well-devised  courses  of  study  and  educational  methods, 
but  the  schoolhouse  as  well,  is  the  result  of  advanced  conditions. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  which  have  developed  in  my  inquiry  on 
temperature  regulation  in  schoolhouses  is  the  tendency  to  confound  it 
with  another  subject.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  explain  that  heat 
regulation  pertains  entirely  to  a  system  by  which  temperature  is  con- 
trolled against  excessive  heat  or  excessive  cold.  It  would  seem  equally 
unnecessary  to  explain  specifically  that  ventilation  pertains  to  the  induc- 
tion of  fresh  air  and  the  removal  of  foul  air. 

While  everyone  knows  this,  we  find  many  school  officials  who  do  not 
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differentiate  temperature  regulation  from  ventilation.  No  doubt,  if  asked 
point  blank  to  define  the  difference  between  temperature  regulation  and 
ventilation,  a  correct  answer  would  be  received  in  each  instance.  It  is 
not  ignorance,  but  thoughtlessness,  that  causes  the  misconception.  It 
is  one  thing  to  provide  a  class-room  constantly  with  fresh  air;  it  is 
an  entirely  different  thing  so  to  regulate  the  air  that  it  is  neither  too 
warm  nor  too  cold.  Thus,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  wide  difference 
between  ventilation  and  temperature  regulation. 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  of  temperature  regulation  can  only  result 
in  beneficial  results.  If  school  officials  have  hitherto  occupied  their 
minds  with  the  various  kinds  of  heating  systems  to  the  exclusion  of  tem- 
perature regulation,  it  is  because  the  latter  has  not  been  urged  upon 
them  with  any  considerable  pressure.  Busy  men  —  busy  in  their  several 
vocations  in  life — do  not  always  find  it  convenient  to  ^ive  the  time 
necessary  for  a  thoro  study  of  all  the  things  that  ought  to  go  into  or 
about  a  schoolhouse. 

In  the  modern  schoolhouse  artificial  heat  need  no  longer  be  meas- 
ured out  extravagantly  or  penuriously  to  discomfort  or  danger.  It  can 
be  placed  under  automatic  control  by  simple  devices  —  insuring  economy 
and  protecting  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

An  even  temperature  at  a  certain  degree  is  conducive  to  the  growth 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  Vegetable  and  animal  foods  owe  their  pro- 
longed preservation  to  an  even  temperature. 

An  apple  picked  in  October  of  last  year  and  found  in  fine  flavor  and 
juice  in  the  month  of  June  this  year  owes  its  wonderful  preservation  to 
nothing  else  than  an  even  temperature.  The  qualities  of  the  apple  have 
been  prolonged  by  the  control  of  natural  elements.  In  the  same  manner 
has  the  growth  of  the  strawberry  which  reaches  the  market  in  the  month 
of  January  been  hastened  by  surrounding  it  with  a  temperate  atmos- 
phere. Temperature  extremes  hasten  the  death  of  both  plant  and  anima) 
life. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a  variation  of  temperature  is  conducive  to  hardi- 
hood. '  Under  certain  conditions,  yes.  A  child  may  withstand  extreme 
cold  while  engaged  in  healthful  exercise.  Under  certain  conditions 
extreme  heat  may  be  borne  without  injurious  effects.  When  the  body, 
however,  is  inactive,  a  variable  temperature  is  harmful.  Thus  an  over- 
heated as  well  as  an  under- heated  schoolroom  may  do  incalculable 
injury  to  the  child. 

The  automatic  control  of  schoolroom  temperature  involves  primarily 
the  question  of  finance.  The  great  majority  of  schoolhouses  in  the 
United  States  require  artificial  heating  during  seven  months  in  the  year. 
The  fuel  expense  in  cities  and  towns,  where  large  buildings  must  con* 
stantly  be  kept  warm,  is  a  heavy  one.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  steady 
and  constant  during  certain  periods  of  the  year — continuing  year  after 
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year.  Thus  any  slight  daily  reduction  in  fuel  consumption  may  prove  a 
considerable  saving  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  a  year.  The  saving  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  a  school  site  or  the  erection  of  a 
school  building  offers  no  comparison  with  the  aggregate  saving  accom- 
plished in  a  daily  reduction  of  the  fuel  expense.  Every  degree  of  excess 
heat  represents  that  much  waste. 

Temperature  regulation  in  the  schoolroom,  however,  is  a  simple 
proposition.  It  requires  no  expert  mathematician  to  measure  its  material 
advantage,  nor  a  medical  expert  to  determine  its  hygienic  qualities.  A 
few  things  only  need  be  considered.  If  the  outdoor  temperature  is  fifty 
degrees,  and  the  school  temperature  should  be  seventy  degrees,  only 
twenty  degrees  of  artificial  heat  is  required  to  make  the  schoolroom 
comfortable.  Consequently  the  fuel  expenditure  should  cover  twenty 
degrees  only.  That  which  goes  above  this  is  waste,  and  consequently 
extravagance.  An  open  window  to  cool  off  an  overheated  room  is  an 
unwarranted  exposure  of  the  school  occupants  to  coughs  and  colds,  which 
may  lead  to  serious  results.  No  school  board  has  the  right  to  endanger 
the  physical  comfort  and  welfare  of  pupil  or  teacher. 

The  fuel  expenditure  should  cover  only  the  difference  between  the 
outdoor  and  indoor  temperature.  This  may  vary  all  the  way  from  zero 
up.  Variation  may  be  constant.  The  most  attentive  janitor  may  miss 
his  firing  by  several  degrees  of  the  temperature  desired  or  required.  In  the 
forenoon  the  outdoor  temperature  may  be  forty  degrees ;  in  the  afternoon, 
fifty  degrees.  Consequently  thirty  degrees  of  artificial  heat  are  required 
in  the  forenoon,  and  only  twenty  degrees  in  the  afternoon.  The  janitor 
may  anticipate  the  changes  in  temperature.  The  chances  are  that  he 
will  not.  The  surplus  heat  has  either  escaped  thru  the  chimney  with- 
the  janitor's  aid,  or  thru  the  schoolroom  window  with  the  teacher's 
aid.  A  well-adjusted  mechanical  device  would  regulate  the  temperature 
from  minute  to  minute  without  human  aid,  and  regulate  the  fuel  con- 
sumption accordingly.  Even  a  few  degrees  of  excess  heat  will  make  a 
vast  difference  in  the  aggregate  of  fuel  consumption  for  the  year. 
Therefore  an  accurate  adjustment  of  fuel  consumption  must  effect  a 
saving  in  the  fuel  expense. 

The  physical  welfare  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  cannot  be  treated  as  a 
secondary  consideration.  In  fact,  if  it  is  admitted  at  all  that  hygiene  is  a 
factor  in  schoolroom  temperature,  it  follows  that  it  is  one  that  must  pre- 
clude monetary  considerations.  Therefore,  if  a  system  of  temperature 
regulation  will  effect  an  actual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents,  sufficient  to 
pay  its  installment  in  a  few  years,  the  advantage  is  a  double  one.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  the  hygienic  proposition  involved  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  recognition  of  the  advantage  derived  from  a  heat- 
regulating  device. 

The  subject  of  atmospheric  humidity,  or  air  moisture,  and  its  relation 
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to  health  has  thus  far  received  little  ur  no  attention  at  the  hands  of 
school  authorities.  While  the  subject  is  an  important  one,  but  few  data 
have  been  collected.  The  scientists  who  have  entered  this  field  of 
investigation  contend,  however,  that  for  certain  classes  of  invalids  the 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
variability  of  temperature,  no  matter  how  sudden  or  sharp  the  variation 
may  be.  Yet  it  is  held  that  medical  literature  is  almost  entirely  lacking 
in  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  different  degrees  of  humidity 
upon  the  animal  economy. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Wilson,  director  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  who 
has  given  the  subject  careful  study,  says  : 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  during  the  winter  months  the  normal  relative  humidity  in 
lake  cities  is  72  per  cent.,  and  the  average  diurnal  range  is  from  60  to  72  per  cent.  From 
observations  with  respect  to  moisture  in  business  offices  and  living-rooms  heated  by 
steam,  hot  water,  and  hot  air,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  relative  humidity  in 
artificially  heated  dwellings  and  offices  in  the  winter  months  is  about  30  per  cent.,  or 
about  42  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  outside  humidity,  and  drier  than  the  driest 
climate  known. 

The  evaporative  power  of  the  air  at  a  relative  humidity  of  30  per  cent,  is  very  great, 
and  when  the  tissues  and  delicate  membranes  of  the  respiratory  tract  are  subjected  to  the 
drying  process,  a  corresponding  increase  of  work  is  placed  upon  the  mucous  glands  in 
order  to  keep  the  membranes  in  proper  physiological  condition.  Nature  in  her  effort  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  obliged  to  increase  the  functional  activity  of 
the  glands,  and  this  increase  of  activity  and  the  frequent  unnatural  stimulation,  induced 
by  the  changing  conditions  of  humidity  from  the  moisture-laden  air  outside  to  the  arid 
atmosphere  inside  our  dwellings,  Bnally  result  in  an  enlargement  of  the  gland  tissues, 
on  the  same  principle  that  constant  exercise  increases  the  size  of  any  part  of  the  animal 
organism.  Not  only  do  the  glands  become  enlarged,  but  the  membrane  itself  becomes 
thickened  and  harsh,  and  sooner  or  later  the  surface  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
germs  of  disease,  which  tend  to  develop  under  exposure  to  the  constantly  changing  per- 
centage of  humidity. 

The  medical  authorities  tell  us  that  the  "physiological  symptoms  of  an  atmosphere  too 
dry  are  parched  lips  and  tongue,  a  dry,  feverish  condition  of  the  skin,  and,  in  those  chil- 
dren predestined  to  lung  diseases,  a  hacking  cough,  resulting  from  the  desiccating  effect 
of  excessively  dry  air  on  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes." 

A  mummiBed  and  shriveled  appearance  of  the  human  skin  is  caused  by  a  dry  atmos- 
phere. The  ruddy  complexion  and  red  cheeks  of  English  men  and  women  are  due  to  air 
moisture.  The  importance  of  aqueous  vapor  as  a  constituent  in  our  atmosphere  was  not 
exaggerated  by  Tyndall  when  he  startled  the  scientific  world  by  the  announcement  that 
"the  removal,  for  a  single  summer  night,  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  atmosphere 
which  covers  England  would  be  attended  by  the  destruction  of  every  plant  which  a  freez- 
ing temperature  could  kill." 

On  the  economy  of  fuel  consumption  achieved  by  controlling  humidity 

in  the  schoolroom  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  Director  Wilson  again. 

He  says : 

A  humid  atmosphere  is  economical.  In  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  72 
degrees  the  temperature  of  the  wet-bulb  is  54.5  degrees.  If  a  room  with  a  sensible  tem- 
perature of  54.5  degrees  is  considered  comfortable,  the  same  result  can  be  attained  by 
heating  to  only  60  degrees,  and  supplying  sufficient  moisture  to  raise  the  homidity  to  70 
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per  cent.,  which  still  conforms  very  closely  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  outside  air,  so 
far  as  moisture  is  concerned.  It  would  probably  be  impracticable  to  maintain  uniformly  a 
relative  humidity  of  70  per  cent.,  especially  with  a  low  outside  temperature,  as  the  con- 
densation upon  the  windows  would  be  undesirable ;  but  by  heating  to  65  degrees  the 
relative  humidity  could  be  held  at  50  per  cent,  without  any  ill  effects,  except  possibly  on 
extremely  cold  days.  Competent  engineers  estimate  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
heating  could  be  saved  by  holding  the  temperature  at  60  degrees  and  raising  the  humidity 
to  70  per  cent.,  still  maintaining  a  wet-bulb  temperature  of  54.5  degrees,  the  same  as  that 
obtained  by  heating  to  72  degrees  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  to  be  conservative 
and  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  unpleasant  results  from  condensation,  our  dwellings 
could  be  heated  to  65  degrees  with  a  relative  humidity  of  50  per  cent.,  and  still  save  from 
123^  to  15  per  cent,  over  the  present  cost. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
whether  humidity  can  be  brought  under  mechanical  control.  Or,  rather, 
can  atmospheric  moisture  be  supplied  artificially  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
be  desired  ?  The  need  of  a  larger  quantity  of  moisture  in  schoolhouses 
heated  by  artificial  means  is  recognized,  but  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  solving  the  problem  have,  it  is  claimed,  largely  deterred  practical 
research  in  this  direction. 

But  here  the  triumph  of  the  scientist  must  again  be  recorded. 
Recognizing  that  a  humidifier  is  as  necessary  to  a  first-class  heating 
plant  as  is  a  temperature  regulator,  the  inventive  mind  has  also  brought 
atmospheric  moisture  within  automatic  control  and  regulation. 

It  remains  for  the  authorities  who  govern  the  practical  affairs  of  the 
American  schools  of  the  present  day  to  avail  themselves  of  the  modern 
appliances  whose  efficiency  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstraterl. 


RELATION  OF  STATE  LEGISLATION  TO  MODERN  SCHOOL 

BUILDING 

C.    H.    PARSONS,    DES    MOINES,    lA. 

One  year  ago  at  Charleston,  in  treating  of  the  subject  of  "  School- 
house  Architecture,*'  I  made  this  statement :  ''  Each  state  should  pass 
laws  requiring  that  every  schoolhouse  should  measure  up  to  a  certain 
sanitary  standard ;''  and  in  the  practical  experience  of  the  year  since,  as 
an  architect,  in  the  designing  and  construction  of  many  schoolhouses, 
making  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  buildings,  I  have  become  firmly  con- 
vinced that  no  permanent,  satisfactory  solution  of  the  modern  school  build- 
ing can  ever  be  attained  even  in  the  most  enlightened  of  our  communities 
that  does  not  comprehend  the  remodeling  of  state  laws  so  as  both  to 
enable  and  require  school  boards  to  produce  certain  definite  and  specific 
results  in  the  school  buildings  under  their  control. 

In  discussing  this  subject  before  you  today,  I  recognize  that  your 
actions  and  efforts  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in  the  building  of  new 
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school  buildings  are  controlled  and  regulated  in  each  state  by  state  legis- 
lation. I  also  know  that  most  of  you  who  are  here  today  represent  school 
boards  of  the  larger  cities,  and  that  many  of  the  difficulties  of  which  I 
shall  speak  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  your  communities  as  they 
do  in  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts.  On  you  who  know  the 
value  of  modern  sanitary  school  buildings  devolves  the  burden  of 
taking  the  initiative  in  securing  the  necessary  legislation  to  enable  all 
communities  in  your  repective  states  to  have  the  same  privilege  that  you 
enjoy. 

The  school  buildings  that  our  fathers  built  are  not  sufficient  for  our 
needs  today ;  the  legislation  that  produced  the  schoolhouse  of  the  past 
is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  create  the  needed  modern  school  build- 
ing of  today.  As  conditions  change  in  our  evolving  and  unfolding 
modern  civilization,  laws  must  be  made  broad  and  comprehensive  enough 
to  make  possible  an  intelligent  solution  of  all  arising  problems. 

Occasionally  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where  the  influences  of 
modern  progress  have  been  but  lightly  felt,  some  member  of  a  school 
board  will  say  to  me  that  when  he  went  to  school  no  attention  was 
given  the  question  of  sanitation  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  child  in  the  crowded  twentieth-century  school  building 
of  today,  and  that  they  enjoyed  good  health,  too ;  and  then  he  thinks 
he  has  defeated  by  a  statement  of  one  f^ct  all  argument  in  favor  of  school- 
house  sanitation,  when  in  fact  his  statement  has  only  called  attention  to 
changed  conditions  and  to  the  necessity  of  their  intelligent  treatment. 

In  the  years  that  our  fathers  went  to  school  the  attendance  was  small 
and  the  school  year  short,  thus  leaving  more  than  double  the  time  that 
is  now  given  for  outdoor  exercise,  physical  work,  and  the  upbuilding  of  a 
vigorous  constitution ;  while  we  today  have  to  accomplish  this  result  by 
artificial  means.  Our  children  are  confined  to  the  schoolroom  from  eight 
to  ten  months  in  the  year ;  the  rooms  are  not  built  larger  than  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  attendance.  In  order  that  the  present  generation  of 
children  may  have  the  proper  supply  of  fresh  air,  it  must  be  brought  to 
them  thru  artificial  means  of  ventilation. 

There  are  conditions  existing  in  most  of  our  western  states  that 
imperatively  demand  enabling  laws.     The  conditions  are  these : 

The  school  population  is  increasing  all  over  the  West  faster  than  the  tax- 
able valuation  of  municipal  property.  In  almost  all  of  our  western  states 
the  laws  limit  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  schoolhouse  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  taxable  valuation 
of  the  property  of  the  district.  In  some  of  these  states  the  limit  is  as 
low  as  4  per  cent.,  and  in  these  same  states  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  ranges  from  2  5  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  actual  valuation, 
and  thru  kindness  of  the  assessor  in  most  of  the  communities  the  valua- 
tion will  usually  be  very  much  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  actual  value. 
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The  result  has  been  that,  when  a  town  finds  that  it  needs  a  new  school 
building,  it  finds  at  the  same  time  that  it  cannot  legally  raise  money 
enough  to  build  the  building  that  it  needs.  The  result  of  this  in  some 
of  the  western  states  is  that  there  are  very  few  schoolhouses  built  in 
which  the  board  does  not  have  to  violate  the  law  in  order  to  secure  the  bare 
necessities  of  the  building.  This  condition  is  at  the  present  time  worse 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  territory  of  which  I  speak, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  recent  period  of  depression,  or  "  years 
of  hard  times,"  as  we  are  wont  to  term  them,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  property  was  run  down  very  low ;  and  since  times  have  changed  and 
prosperity  has  again  struck  our  fair  western  land,  there  has  been  no  effort 
made  to  increase  the  tax  valuation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  material  and 
labor  prices  have  kept  advancing,  until  today  it  takes  from  50  fo  75  per 
cent,  more  to  build  a  school  building  than  it  did  during  those  years  of 
adversity.  The  result  is  that  a  school  board  will  go  to  some  place  and 
see  a  school  building  that  was  built  in  the  years  from  1894  to  1897  and 
ascertain  its  cost.  They  go  home  and  decide  to  build  a  similar  school- 
house.  They  should  have  just  as  good  a  schoolhouse,  and  in  fact  better, 
because  we  know  more  about  building  schoolhouses  today  than  we  did 
five  years  ago.  They  undertake  to  build  it,  and,  if  the  old  house  cost 
$10,000,  they  find  that  the  new  one  will  cost  $15,000  or  $16,000.  What 
is  the  result  ?  The  board  has  so  many  children  to  provide  for ;  they 
must  have  so  much  floor  space  in  order  that  they  may  accommodate  the 
number  of  children.  They  go  to  work,  and  the  instruction  to  the  architect 
is  to  cut  out  every  ventilating  flue  in  the  house ;  to  take  off  and  out  every 
provision  for  sanitation  that  costs  any  money;  to  strip  the  building  of 
every  adornment  and  ornamentation  that  goes  to  produce  an  artistic 
schoolhouse;  and  when  they  have  finished  their  reductions  they  still  have 
to  violate  the  law  to  some  extent  to  complete  it;  and  instead  of  a  modern 
school  building  they  have  a  house  that  is  no  better  in  its  sanitary  features 
than  we  were  building  twenty  years  ago,  while  in  appearance  it  is  a  thing 
that  the  community  and  architects  are  all  ashamed  of.  The  board  is  not  to 
blame  for  this,  for  they  have  done  everything  they  .could  do;  the  archi- 
tect is  not  to  blame,  for  he  has  put  into  the  building  everything  and  more 
than  the  board  had  money  to  pay  for ;  the  evil  lies  in  the  law.  What  we 
must  have  is  laws  to  enable  our  communities  to  build  the  schoolhouses 
they  need. 

It  is  necessary,  I  presume,  for  state  legislatures  to  throw  around  their 
acts  a  certain  amount  of  caution.  I  presume  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  limit,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  amount  of  indebtedness  that  a 
community  can  assume ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  any 
legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  say  to  a  local  community  that  it  cannot 
be  trusted  in  the  handling  of  its  own  resources,  and  in  this  way  entirely 
thwart  the  development  of  the  public-school    system.     We  need  more 
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liberal  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  boards  in  the  villages  and 
smaller  towns  to  supply  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
their  schools. 

Taking  up  the  second  point,  that  of  compelling  legislation,  I  will  say 
that  we  find  in  many  of  our  communities  the  following  conditions  exist- 
ing : 

The  architect  will  go  into  the  town  upon  the  call  of  the  school  board 
that  is  looking  for  plans  for  the  new  school  building,  and  will  lay  before 
them  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  make  a  modern  school  building  a 
success;  he  will  show  them  the  necessity  for  ventilation,  proper  lighting, 
sanitary  closets,  easy  stairways,  and  all  of  those  things  that  go  to  make 
up  a  satisfactory  school  building;  and  he  immediately  finds  that  the 
board  is  possessed  of  a  commercialism  that  prevents  them  from  ever 
adopting  any  of  these  ideas  because  they  cost  some  money.  You  may  lay 
before  them  the  necessity  of  the  thing  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of 
the  children,  and  it  does  not  appeal  to  them.  They  frequently  think  that 
it  is  the  foolish  vagary  of  an  architect  that  knows  too  much.  Now,  when 
I  am  describing  this  board  to  you  today,  I  am  not  speaking  of  an  igno- 
rant board.  Such  a  board  is  frequently  found  composed  of  the  best  men 
of  our  most  progressive  communities.  If  you  go  into  their  stores',  their 
workshops,  their  factories,  or  their  offices,  you  will  find  them  equipped 
with  all  the  modern  devices  of  the  age  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  best 
results  in  their  special  pursuits.  They  are  in  no  sense  ignorant ;  they  are 
men  of  intelligence  and  ability;  they  are  men  who,  if  they  were  building 
a  house  for  themselves,  would  build  it  in  the  best  way  possible;  but  when 
they  go  on  a  board  of  education,  they  are  so  conservative  or  economical 
in  the  handling  of  the  funds  of  the  district  that  they  will  not  pay  one 
cent  for  things  that  look  like  fads  to  them.  They  will  frequently  say: 
"  Why,  I  have  a  good  house  and  it  is  not  ventilated."  Probably  in  that 
house  of  theirs,  with  three  or  four  occupants,  you  will  find  more  cubic  feet 
of  air  than  with  the  best  system  of  ventilation  can  be  given  to  a  school- 
room for  sixty  pupils.  Argue  as  you  will,  lay  before  them  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  show  that  there  must  be  greater  provision  made  for  the 
ventilation  of  a  room  in  which  there  are  sixty  pupils  than  for  one  in 
which  there  are  six;  you  cannot  influence  their  minds;  and  when  the  result 
is  reached,  you  will  find  that  the  board  has  turned  down  the  provisions 
for  ventilation  as  being  extravagant. 

The  result  is  that  when  we  get  thru  erecting  a  school  building  under 
the  control  of  a  board  like  this,  they  have  a  ruined  house.  The  teachers 
cannot  reach  these  men,  because  with  them  the  commercial  instinct  is 
developed  to  such  an  abnormal  extent  that  they  look  upon  the  one  that 
is  teaching  school  as  being  entirely  impractical  and  incompetent  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  Even  if  the  school-teacher  is  well  read  and  well 
posted  on  the  subject  of  modern  schoolhouse  construction,  and  if  he 
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offers  to  give  any  advice  to  his  board,  the  chances  are  that  the  president 
or  some  member  of  the  board  will  politely  inform  him  that  he  has  been* 
employed  to  run  the  school  and  not  the  school  board.  The  question  is 
how  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind.  The  architect  cannot  control  them, 
the  teacher  cannot  persuade  them,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  that  they 
will  respect  and  bow  to,  and  that  is  the  law.  To  meet  these  cases,  we 
need  compelling  legislation  \  we  need  legislation  that  requires  every  set 
of  schoolhouse  plans,  before  they  are  used  for  the  construction  of  the 
building,  to  be  examined  and  approved  by  some  competent  authority. 
The  law  should  designate  just  how  much  air  should  be  supplied  in  a 
given  length  of  time  to  each  pupil  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
schoolroom.  We  need  to  have  attached  to  this  law  fines  and  penalties- 
in  proper  amount  so  as  to  make  the  authority  of  the  law  respected. 
When  this  is  done,  indifferent  school  boards  and  incompetent  architects 
will  cease  ruining  public-school  buildings.  These  measures  that  I  am 
advocating  are  not  new,  for  some  states  already  have  them  in  existence. 
Massachusetts  requires  these  standards  for  all  of  her  school  buildings,  and 
enforces  her  laws  by  the  police  power  of  the  state. 

I  have  now  outlined  the  difficulties ;  I  have  at  the  same  time  suggested 
remedies.  The  difficulties  are  of  a  twofold  nature  :  first,  boards  that  do 
desire  to  build  sanitary  school  buildings  cannot  do  so  for  the  lack  of 
funds ;  second,  many  boards  that  could  build  proper  school  buildings  do 
not  do  so  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity. The  first  may  be  cured  by  means  of  enabling  legislation,  that  is, 
making  our  laws  more  liberal  so  that  more  means  can  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  these  boards,  and  in  this  way  permit  them  to  give  the  people 
the  buildings  that  the  people  actually  want,  but  cannot  get  because  the 
legislature  has  said  they  cannot  have  them.  Second,  we  want  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  child  in  school  while  we  are  educating  him  for  the 
responsibilities  of  American  citizenship.  We  want  these  laws  to  be  so 
liberal  that  the  very  least  damage  possible  will  be  done  to  the  health  of 
any  child  while  he  is  in  school.  We  want  these  laws  framed  in  such  a 
way  and  with  such  penalties  that  they  will  command  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  the  school  boards  and  officers  that  have  charge  of  the  school 
buildings  of  the  state.  Without  this,  failures  must  continue  to  be  made, 
the  people's  money  will  be  wasted,  the  health  of  the  children  will  be 
undermined,  and  we  shall  keep  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease  in  the  rising 
generation,  until  shortly  we  shall  be  reaping  a  bounteous  harvest  of  early 
deaths. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
officers  of  the  various  state  educational  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
agitating  the  question  of  securing  the  necessary  state  legislation  for 
controlling  the  construction  of  school  buildings;  that  this  committee 
be  empowered   to   prepare   practical   laws,  especially  along  the  line  of 
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compelling  legislation,  and  to  urge  local  state  associations  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  adoption  of  these  laws. 

There  is  hardly  a  state,  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  at 
least,  but  that,  with  a  very  small  effort,  the  influence  of  all  of  the  teachers* 
organizations  in  the  state,  and  of  the  state  and  local  boards  of  health,  could 
be  secured  to  push  and  agitate  this  question.  All  it  needs  is  someone 
to  take  the  initiative. 

We  are  dealing  today  with  conditions  existing  in  the  twentieth  century 
and  must  use  twentieth-century  methods.  These  are  the  times  of  organi- 
zation ;  individual  effort  counts  for  but  little  in  these  days.  If  we  at  this 
meeting  make  a  start  to  secure  the  result  of  intelligent  state  legislation, 
we  shall  have  made  good  progress  on  the  road  to  success  in  the  near  future ; 
we  shall  see  our  efforts  crowned  with  success  in  laws  wisely  regulating  the 
building  of  public-school  houses. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TRUANT  SCHOOLS 

MRS.    JOSEHPINE    AHNEFELDT   GOSS,    MEMBER     BOARD    OF    EDUCATION, 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH. 

The  chief  value  of  truant  schools  is  their  efficiency  in  bringing  under 
school  influence  and  discipline  those  delinquent  juveniles  who,  owing  to 
the  imperfections  of  the  public  schools,  cannot  be  reached  by  ordinary 
methods.  Every  truant  is  a  living  illustration  of  a  weakness  in  our 
school  system.  Were  the  schools  perfect,  there  would  be  no  truancy ;  but 
they  are  conducted  and  directed  by  human  beings  with  human  frailties, 
and  consequently  have  deficiencies.  It  is  the  duty  of  school  boards  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  will  remedy  such  deficiencies  as  far  as  possible. 
They  cannot  be  eradicated,  but  they  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Truancy  is  an  evil  pertaining  especially  to  city  schools ;  and  the  larger 
the  city,  the  greater  the  truant  problem.  In  the  country  truancy  is  an 
educational  problem,  but  in  the  city  it  is  a  sociological  one.  In  the 
country  the  truant  simply  stands  still  mentally,  while  in  the  city  be  goes 
to  the  bad  morally.  Truancy  is  chiefly  found  in  those  overcrowded  dis- 
tricts of  congested  population  where  the  manner  of  living  is  low  and 
poverty  and  immorality  abound.  Truants  sometimes  come  from  pleasant 
home  surroundings,  but  such  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The 
truant  is  not  a  criminal ;  he  generally  has  entered  the  highway  which 
leads  to  destruction,  but  has  not  committed  crime.  To  rescue  him  from 
temptation  is  a  problem  for  the  truant-school  management,  and  unless  it 
successfully  solves  the  problem,  it  has  no  value.  Wisely  'conducted,  a 
truant  school  is  an  active  ethical  force  in  society. 

It  is  by  compulsory  legislation  that  society  finds  its  truants  and  com- 
pels  their  attendance  at  school.     The  systems  of  dealing  with  them  are 
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as  diversified  as  the  states  and  territories  of  the  union,  while  methods  are 
as  different  as  the  cities  of  our  country.  Thirty  states,  one  territory,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws  compelling  the  attendance  of  children 
at  schools.  The  required  time  for  attendance  varies  from  eight  weeks  to 
the  entire  school  year.  In  many  cities  and  towns  there  are  local  schools 
under  local  management  for  dealing  with  truants.  Many  cities  have 
separate  and  distinct  schools  for  truants ;  others  send  them  to  ungraded 
schools,  or  to  special  teachers.  Good  legislation  is  a  great  aid  for  effi- 
cient truant  schools,  but  their  true  value  is  found  not  so  much  in  law  as 
in  the  character  of  teachers  who  conduct  them.  As  the  glory  of  the 
American  navy  is  upheld  by  "the  man  behind  the  gun,"  so  the  efficiency 
of  American  schools  is  maintained  by  the  teacher  at  the  desk. 

In  considering  truancy  it  is  necessary  to  study  its  causes,  which,  in  a 
general  way,  can  be  divided  into  five  classes :  physical  and  mental  defects 
in  the  child ;  bad  home  influences  ;  poor  teaching  and  bad  management 
in  school ;  the  cigarette  habit ;  and  a  desire  to  be  active  and  do  some- 
thing in  productive  life.  Most  cases  can  be  traced  to  two  or  more  of  the 
above  causes.  All  of  them  can  be  reached  by  good  school  management, 
excepting  cases  that  arise  from  bad  home  influences,  which  can  only  be 
neutralized. 

It  is  little  realized  how  many  children  enter  school  handicapped  by 
physical  defects.  Many  have  defective  vision,  others  defective  hearing; 
many  have  defects  of  the  spine  and  breathing  capacity ;  while  others  have 
weak  muscles,  or  do  not  perform  all  their  bodily  functions  normally. 
During  the  past  year  thousands  of  school  children  in  the  Chicago  schools 
have  been  examined,  and  the  record  is  astonishing.  In  many  schools 
32  per  cent,  of  the  "young  children  did  not  have  normal  eyesight,  while  in 
one  school  nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils  had  poor  eyesight.  In  those 
schools  where  the  pupils  come  from  homes  of  poverty  the  physical 
defects  of  children  were  more  numerous  and  marked  than  among  chil- 
dren from  good  home  surroundings.  Children  with  physical  defects  are 
expected  and  required  by  ignorant  teachers  to  do  regular  grade  work. 
They  are  physically  incapable  of  doing  it.  As  a  result,  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  run  away  from  school  they  do  so,  and  become  truants. 

More  than  any  other  cause  bad  home  influences  drive  children  to 
truancy.  Parents  are  ignorant,  itinerant,  intemperate,  and  indifferent; 
and  their  children  become  truants.  Children  who  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat  at  home  are  not  brilliant  pupils  in  schools.  Children  from  homes 
of  disorder  and  distress  do  not  readily  submit  to  school  discipline.  Some 
children  have  vicious  parents,  and  are  incited  at  home  to  defy  school 
authority  and  break  school  laws.  Vet  more  than  all  others  such  chil- 
dren need  school  training,  and,  if  their  needs  are  too  much  for  the 
grades,  they  must  receive  their  education  by  special  work. 

Occasionally  a  boy  becomes  a  truant  because  of  poor  management  on 
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the  part  of  his  teachers.  The  teacher  may  be  "  a  nagger,"  or  may  take  a 
personal  dislike  to  the  boy,  which  he  feels  and  resents.  I  have  known 
good  teachers  to  fail  utterly  in  dealing  with  individual  cases.  Teachers 
are  subject  to  human  prejudices,  and  often  unconsciously  deal  unjustly 
with  their  pupils.  Sometimes  a  child  is  driven  to  truancy  by  his  teacher. 
I  know  one  case  in  which  the  teacher  desired  to  send  a  child  to  the 
truant  school  because  the  child  was  older  than  the  ^rade,  poorly  dressed, 
and  obliged  to  be  tardy  each  session — the  age  and  dress  spoiled  the 
appearance  of  the  room,  and  the  tardy  marks  spoiled  the  appearance  of 
the  register. 

The  cigarette  habit  is  a  pernicious  cause  of  truancy  which  must  be 
met  with  keen  weapons  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Fully  one-half  the 
truants  of  Grand  Rapids  are  cigarette  fiends  who  have  lost  vim  and  cour- 
age on  account  of  the  insidious  habit.  The  best  prevention  in  the 
grades  is  reading  and  talking  about  its  evil  effects;  but  literature  and 
lectures  upon  the  subject  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  wholly  unfits 
boys  for  games  and  sports,  in  which  they  all  naturally  like  to  take  part 
and  excel.  In  some  states  there  are  an ti -cigarette  laws,  which  are  said  to 
be  very  effectual  in  eradicating  the  evil.  All  connected  with  schools  can 
do  no  better  missionary  work  than  to  urge  an  ti -cigarette  legislation  and 
its  enforcement. 

A  few  boys  become  truants  because  of  their  ambition  to  get  out  in 
the  world  and  do  something.  They  do  not  realize  the  benefits  of  school 
discipline  in  preparing  for  life.  They  simply  see  life  and  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  its  activities.  Were  such  boys  understood  and  rightly  directed, 
they  would  not  be  truants,  but  good  students. 

In  a  large  city  a  truant  school  cannot  be  done  away  with,  but,  by  good 
administration,  its  membership  can  be  kept  small.  For  the  considera- 
tion of  school  boards  the  following  are  suggested  as  good  preventives  for 
truancy :  first,  a  good  superintendent ;  second,  good  principals ;  third, 
good  grade  teachers ;  fourth,  pleasant  schoolrooms  and  large  play- 
grounds ;  fifth,  something  for  children  to  do  with  their  hands. 

The  superintendent  should  be,  not  only  a  thoro  educator,  but  a  man 
of  large  human  sympathy  and  philanthropic  instincts.  He  should  have 
an  intense  love  for  poor  and  defective  children,  and  an  appreciation  of 
their  trials  and  difficulties.  He  should  not  only  possess  all  these  attri- 
butes, but  should  be  able  to  impress  them  upon  his  teachers  and  make 
them  feel  his  sympathy  and  philanthropy.  Such  a  superintendent  saves 
many  a  boy  from  destruction. 

Much  depends  upon  the  principal  in  preventing  truancy.  She  should 
be  an  experienced  teacher  capable  of  doing  good  teaching,  knowing  good 
teaching,  and  appreciating  good  teaching.  Above  all  she  should  know 
children,  their  wants,  their  needs,  their  trials,  and  their  tribulations.  She 
should  have  firmness  in  dealing  with  parents,  tact  in  dealing  with  her 
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teachers,  and  justice  in  dealing  with  the  children.  She  should  have 
sympathy  for  defective,  dull,  and  evil-disposed  boys,  and,  if  necessary, 
should  play  the  part  of  a  friendly  visitor  to  learn  their  home  influences 
and  lessen  their  difficulties. 

The  best  preventive  for  truancy  is  good  teaciiing  in  the  grades.  The 
grade  teacher  must  put  in  practice  the  policy  of  the  board,  the  theories 
of  the  superintendent,  and  the  directions  of  the  principal.  She  must 
rarefy  and  clarify  the  policies  and  theories  of  her  superiors  before  apply- 
ing them  to  her  pupils,  and  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  apply  the  right 
theory  to  the  right  pupil,  or  both  pupil  and  theory  may  suffer.  With 
boys  tending  to  truancy  she  must  have  infinite  tact  and  patience,  and 
above  all  she  should  lead  her  pupils  to  feel  that  she  is  their  friend  and 
protector ;  she  should  have  more  pride  in  saving  one  boy  from  the  streets 
than  in  sending  a  dozen  candidates  for  class  honors  to  the  high  school. 
She  should  be  a  close  observer  of  children,  and  quick  to  perceive  their 
physical  and  mental  defects,  so  that  she  can  place  children  of  poor 
hearing  on  front  seats,  those  of  weak  vision  in  good  light,  and  use  special 
expediments  for  other  defects.  All  pupils  are  entitled  to  recognition  as 
persons,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  things  for  experiment  and  trial. 
The  personality  of  a  child  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  an  adult.  Our  public 
schools  are  made  for  the  children  and  not  children  for  the  schools. 

Pleasant  schoolrooms  and  ample  grounds  have  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  boys  prone  to  truancy.  This  is  especially  true  of  schools  in  the 
slums.  It  is  inevitable  that  children  from  homes  of  poverty  should  have 
a  respect  and  love  for  beautiful  rooms  and  grounds.  The  ethical  effect 
of  beauty  upon  childhood  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Many  boys  become  truants  because  the  school  gives  them  too  many 
books  and  too  little  work.  Manual  training  does  much  to  keep  active, 
energetic  boys  in  school.  It  occupies  both  their  hands  and  minds,  and, 
above  all,  it  brings  them  into  touch  with  that  productive  and  industrial 
world  for  which  so  many  of  them  are  yearning.  It  is  reported  that  in 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  after  manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  schools, 
truancy  practical  ceased. 

No  more  delicate  problem  is  presented  to  a  city  school  board  than 
the  management  of  its  truants.  All  the  requirements  for  superintendent, 
principals,  and  grade  teachers  for  the  prevention  of  truancy  in  the  grades 
must  be  emphasized  and  intensified  in  the  teachers  of  truant  schools. 
None  but  experienced  teachers  should  be  employed  —  those  who  in  grade 
work  have  shown  special  tact  and  ability  in  dealing  with  the  truancy 
problem.  Truant-school  teachers  must  possess  firmness,  good  judgment, 
tact,  infinite  patience,  intense  human  sympathy,  love  for  children,  philan- 
thropic desires,  and,  above  all,  an  aptitude  for  meeting  people  in  poverty 
and  misfortune.  No  one  should  be  employed  in  a  truant  school  who  has 
not  an  intiense  love  for  the  work  and  a  professional  pride  in  its  success. 
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The  schoolrooms  and  playgrounds  of  a  truant  school  should  be 
made  especially  attractive.  All  that  can  be  said  relative  to  pleasant  sur- 
roundings for  school  children  applies  with  special  force  to  those  who  run 
away  from  school.  The  attractions  of  the  street  must  be  overcome  by 
the  attractions  of  the  school. 

Truant  schools  should  teach  many  things  besides  schoolbooks,  and 
have  many  appliances  besides  ordinary  school  apparatus.  Every  truant 
school  should  have  a  complete  gymnasium  and  an  attractive  bath-room. 
A  strong,  clean  boy  physically  is  far  advanced  toward  mental  and  moral 
purity.  Military  training  and  discipline  often  accomplish  much  good 
in  truant  schools.  Guns  and  swords  are  attractive  to  boys,  and  the 
immediate  response  to  command  is  wholesome. 

Games  are  helpful  to  truants,  especially  those  whose  energy  and  will- 
power have  been  weakened  by  cigarettes.  Creating  an  interest  in  games 
and  cultivating  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  emulation  often  restores  lost 
ambition,  and  brings  back  health  and  vigor.  Plenty  of  exercise  will 
counteract,  and  sometimes  cure,  the  cigarette  habit.  Football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  and  tennis  are  excellent  tonics  for  weak  boyhood.  Again, 
a  skillful  teacher  by  taking  advantage  of  the  '*gang"  instinct  in  truants 
can  successfully  organize  them,  first  into  teams  for  play,  and  then  into 
clubs  for  reading  and  study.  Frequently  a  boy  will  do  more  for  his 
team,  or  his  school,  than  he  will  for  himself,  and  will  even  put  aside  his 
cigarettes  to  increase  the  chances  of  his  team  winning  in  a  physical  con- 
test. 

Manual  training  is  an  excellent  agency  for  keeping  and  bringing  boys 
to  school.  A  few  months  ago  manual  training  was  introduced  into  the 
truant  school  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  results  are  flattering.  Some  of  the 
boys  said  to  me :  "  We  do  not  need  a  truant  officer  on  shopdays  ;  we  can 
find  ourselves."  Our  Grand  Rapids  truant  boys  at  present  are  having 
shop-work  three  times  a  week.  Boys  who  lack  ambition  to  study  books 
are  often  anxious  to  use  tools.  Manual  training  is  an  efficient  character 
builder,  and  can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  among  boys  who  lack 
self-control,  to  teach  them  will-power  and  to  eradicate  vicious  habits. 

The  general  educational  value  of  manual  training  is  great,  but  even 
more  important  in  a  truant  school  is  its  ethical  and  sociological  value. 
It  is  difficult  to  impress  abstractions  upon  weak  minds.  The  child  with 
such  a  mind  cannot  comprehend  his  own  inability.  He  sees  no  differ- 
ence between  an  expression  of  an  idea  in  his  own  jargon  and  its  expres- 
sion in  the  language  of  the  teacher  or  a  book ;  but  give  him  something 
to  be  made  with  his  hands,  and  he  will  at  once  see  the  difference  between 
the  model  and  the  crude  results  of  his  own  handiwork.  He  is  slow  to  see 
the  relations  of  abstract  number  and  abstract  quantity  in  the  schoolroom, 
but  quick  to  see  the  relations  of  concrete  number  and  quantity  in  the 
workshop.    Attempts  at  creation  stimulate  thought  and  develop  accuracy. 
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The  workshop  cultivates  both  hand  and  mind,  and  reveals  the  weakness 
of  each  in  its  products,  and  reveals  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil 
cannot  help  seeing  them,  and  profiting  thereby.  He  would  not  have  been 
a  truant,  if  he  could  have  seen  its  evils,  but  the  workshop  puts  before  his 
own  eyes  the  evils  of  waste,  false  representations,  and  broken  obligations. 
He  there  learns  to  act  in  sequence  and  to  work  honestly.  Manual  train- 
ing is  a  great  teacher  of  moral  law. 

A  truant  school  is  of  great  value  because  it  saves  bo3rs  to  useful  lives 
who  otherwise  might  become  criminals.  As  an  ethical  proposition  it  is 
worth  all  it  costs  to  save  the  boys.  Financially  it  pays,  because  every 
dollar  expended  upon  truant  schools  saves  itself  many  fold  in  police, 
court,  and  prison  expenses. 

The  rapid  influx  of  ignorant  immigrants,  the  poverty  and  distress  in 
our  large  cities,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  vice  are  trying  our  institutions, 
and  our  country  is  looking  to  its  public  schools  for  salvation.  In  them 
all  classes  meet,  and  there  the  evils  of  society  can  be  assuaged.  It  is  in 
them  that  our  hopes  for  the  future  are  centered.  The  public  is  realizing 
the  value  of  truant  schools,  and  year  by  year  greater  demands  are  made 
for  efficient  teaching  therein.  Year  by  year  greater  demands  will  be  made 
upon  the  grades  for  preventing  truancy.  School  boards  can  meet  these 
demands  only  by  employing  and  keeping  good  teachers.  The  best  teachers 
of  a  city  should  be  assigned  to  schools  where  they  are  most  needed  rather 
than  where  there  is  the  greatest  political  pull. 

Taxpayers  are  beginning  to  see  the  ethical  side  of  our  school  system, 
and  to  realize  that  ethical  considerations  pay  financially.  A  city  school 
system  can  have  no  better  investment  than  an  efficient  truant  school.  It 
aids  the  schools  and  benefits  the  truants.  It  pays  morally,  mentally,  and 
financially. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AN  EFFICIENT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT f 

ISRAEL   H.  PERES,   EX-PRESIDENT   OF   SCHOOL    BOARD,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

A  school  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  mental  and  moral  integ- 
rity, swayed  by  neither  his  likes  nor  his  dislikes  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duty;  a  man  whose  every  characteristic  breathes  a  present  whole- 
someness  and  not  a  musty  antiquity;  whose  every  decision  about  matters 
in  his  province,  if  not  correct  or  satisfactory,  is,  at  any  rate,  considered  by 
the  most  hostile  critic  as  strictly  impartial.  The  least  suspicion  of  his 
mental  and  moral  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  renders  him  unfit, 
if  not  fatally  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  school  system.  He  must 
have  a  broad  and  liberal  culture.  He  himself  must  be  thoroly  educated. 
He  is  supposed  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  an  educational  leader,  and  this  he 
cannot  be  unless  he  be  an   earnest   and   assiduous  scholar.     Without 
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scholarship  and  culture  he  commands  neither  respect  nor  confidence,  and  his 
administration  of  his  high  trust  results  in  no  permanent  good  to  the  system. 

He  should  be  a  teacher;  should  have  grown  up  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. By  his  character,  culture,  teaching  power,  sympathy  with  and 
comprehension  of  pupils ;  by  his  will,  tact,  study,  and  kindly  and  confi- 
dent bearing,  he  should  have  won  promotion  to  the  high  calling  of  a 
superintendent.  His  position  should  be  reached  because  of  his  recog- 
nized  ability  as  a  teacher.  He  should  gain  the  top  by  earnest  work  from 
the  bottom  upward,  as  is  done  by  the  great  captains  in  industrial  and 
other  professional  departments  of  life. 

The  superintendent  should  be  superior  to  the  teacher  in  mental  power, 
culture,  and  experience ;  if  the  reverse  is  true,  there  is  a  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  forces  which  works  a  positive  injury  to  the  public-school  system 
and  tends  toward  regress  instead  of  progress.  If  it  should  be  a  recog- 
nized fact  that  the  corps  of  teachers  knows  more  about  the  art  and  science 
of  teaching  and  the  needs  of  schools  and  pupils  than  the  superintendent, 
the  evil  results  of  such  a  situation  are  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer, 
and  especially  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  public-school  matters. 

To  quote,  the  superintendent  should  be  "an  educational  expert  who 
does  not  waste  his  time  in  mechanical  detail."  His  supreme  delight 
should  not  be  in  looking  after  school  furniture,  buildings,  and  grounds, 
but  his  greatest  interest  should  be  in  his  profession  and  in  the  science 
and  art  of  pedagogics  and  education.  He  should  be  a  trained  profes- 
sional expert  before  he  is  elected  to  office,  and  his  experience  should  not 
be  permitted  to  be  gained  by  years  of  experimenting  and  routine  contact 
with  teachers  and  pupils.  In  a  word,  he  should  be  the  master  of  his 
position  in  every  respect.  He  should  lead ;  should  be  capable  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  his  teachers  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity. 

He  should  be  a  man  who  has  done  something  for  education,  and  who 
is  known  or  is  making  himself  known  to  the  great  body  of  high-class 
educators  in  the  United  States.  He  should  be  an  authority  upon  some 
pressing  problem  or  some  educational  matter  of  moment,  and  should  be 
recognized  as  such  in  the  educational  world ;  a  man  who  is  looked  upon 
in  his  profession  as  a  student.  He  should  command  from  his  colleagues 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  ability  as  an  educator  and  manager  of 
a  system  of  schools,  and  not  evoke  a  smile  of  good-natured  toleration. 
To  this  end  he  should  reinforce  his  study  by  attending  educational  asso- 
ciation meetings.  An  idea  developed  at  the  National  Educational 
Association  meeting  in  Charleston  in  1900,  in  connection  with  superin- 
tendents, was  that  they  should  attend  such  meetings  in  order  that  they 
might  give  ideas  to  others  who  are  there,  if  they  have  any  to  give,  or,  if 
they  have  none,  to  catch  an  idea  from  those  who  have.  This  proposition 
was  strongly  advocated.  The  live,  up-to-date  superintendents  of  the 
United  States  are,  to  a  large  degree,  the  life  and  brains  of  educational 
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organizations,  especially  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which 
indicates  that  the  modern  superintendent  who  cares  to  succeed  beyond 
the  dollar-and-cent  idea  must  be  a  man  who  can  mingle  among  men  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  views.  There  is  something  inspiring  in  com- 
ing in  contact  with  such  men,  strong  and  virile,  and  to  hear  them  discuss 
in  a  practical  manner  the  best  thoughts  on  leading  educational  topics. 

It  is  proper  that  a  superintendent  in  his  monthly  or  periodical  report 
should  present  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  the  per  cent,  of 
attendance  and  per  cent,  of  tardiness ;  but  it  should  also  contain  matters 
concerning  the  educational  status  of  the  system  of  which  he  should  be  the 
vital  part  and  which  from  time  to  time  come  up  in  the  administration  of 
his  high  office.  The  greatest  farce  on  earth  is  to  hear  or  read  the  report 
of  a  superintendent  which  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance  and  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  adding  not  a  word 
about  curriculum  ;  the  advancement  of  pupils  in  character,  training,  and 
learning ;  nothing  about  methods ;  not  a  bit  of  original  advice  about  the 
change,  adoption,  or  rejection  of  text-books ;  not  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  teachers;  not  a  spark  of  intellectual  fire;  not  a 
quickening  thought;  not  an  inspiring  idea;  nothing  but  figures — figures 
up  and  down,  all  in  a  row.  A  superintendent  who  is  content  with  such  a 
report  has  neither  capacity  nor  ability  beyond  place  and  pay,  and  expects 
to  retain  his  position,  not  because  of  his  capacity,  but  by  reason  of  "pull." 
Such  a  superintendent  no  doubt  looks  upon  a  gathering  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  as  itself  a  farce,  and  would  not  deign  to  descend 
from  his  lofty  self-sufficiency  to  mingle  with  superintendents  who  have 
been  eminently  successful  in  their  chosen  profession,  who  have  worked, 
studied,  learned,  taught,  observed,  and  progressed,  and  who  have  done 
something  vital  for  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  School  Board  Journal,  edited  by  Mr.  William  George 
Bruce,  some  few  years  ago  sent  out  for  discussion  the  question  whether 
the  superintendent  should  have  full  power  and  control  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  text-books,  and  curriculum,  or  whether  such  matters  should  be 
left  to  him,  with  a  revisory  and  final  decision  by  the  board.  I  was  then 
of  the  opinion  that  the  answer  to  this  question  depended  entirely  upon 
the  personnel  of  the  board  and  the  personality  of  the  superintendent,  and 
upon  the  facts  surrounding  each  particular  case ;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  answer  the  question  fiatly  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  because  a 
large  number  of  superintendents  did  not  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  great  calling.  But  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  one-man  power.  I 
believe  that  the  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  such  culture,  mental 
power,  and  strength  of  character,  educative  fitness  and  managerial 
capacity,  strict  impartiality  and  fairness,  that  the  whole  educational  part  of 
the  school  system  can  be  left  solely  under  his  control  without  fear,  on 
the  part  of  the  board  or  community,  but  that  his  selection  of  teachers. 
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text-books,  curriculum,  method,  and  management  will  be  based  on  merit, 
and  only  on  merit,  and  that  the  schools  of  which  he  is  the  head  will,  year 
by  year,  substantially  and  permanently  progress.  This  is  not  an  ideal 
picture.  It  is  a  situation  which  can  be  attained,  if  the  taxpayers  who 
work  hard  for  their  daily  living,  and  to  pay  their  taxes  to  support 
schools,  will  demand  for  the  position  of  superintendent  a  man  who  is 
trained  absolutely  in  his  profession  along  the  lines  hereinbefore  indicated ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  his  election  should  depend  on  his  fitness  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  and  not  upon  the  past  records  in  war  or 
politics.  These  two  considerations  should  especially  be  divorced  from 
the  election  of  the  superintendent,  no  matter  how  much  of  politics  there 
may  be  in  the  election  of  the  school  board,  or  any  other  municipal  agency 
having  the  care  of  the  schools. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  incorporate  in  this  paper  the  editorial  comment 
of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  of  July  13,  1900  : 

One  man,  for  example,  is  made  superintendent  because  he  performed  good  service 
for  his  country  in  the  war  that  closed  thirty-five  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  be  could  not 
write  an  English  sentence  to  save  his  life ;  that  be  doesn't  understand  the  multiplication 
table ;  that  he  has  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  history  of  our  institutions;  that  he 
is  without  the  least  executive  ability ;  and  yet  he  fills  the  most  important  office  in  the 
country,  because  he  must  have  a  place,  and  there  is  no  other  office  to  which  he  can  be 
assigned  in  the  distribution  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

Such  men  should  be  left  out  of  the  schools,  and  all  such  considerations  as  the  fore- 
going should  be  divorced  from  the  election  when  it  comes  to  filling  the  superintendency, 
either  of  the  county  or  of  the  city  schools. 

A  superintendent  should  be  a  student  of  political  and  social  science. 
He  should  understand  a  philosophy  of  the  development  of  individuals, 
nations,  and  races.  He  should  understand  the  possibilities  of  his  own 
section.  (Mendenhall  of  the  National  Normal.)  If  he  does,  he  can  make 
his  schools  keep  pace  with  the  social  progress  from  the  primitive  community 
to  the  highly  complex  social  organism  of  which  we  are  today  a  part. 

To  summarize :  The  superintendent  is  the  life-blood  of  the  school 
system.  He  is  the  main-spring;  he  is  the  fountain.  From  him  come 
energy,  ambition,  progress,  life,  and  success ;  or  from  him  emanate  a  dull 
conservatism  and  provincialism,  content  simply  to  be  pushed  along  by 
the  general  growth,  development,  and  environment.  The  superintendent 
most  of  all  should  be  a  man  of  liberal  and  broad  education,  a  man  of 
mental  strength  and  power,  a  man  of  the  present  and  not  of  the  past. 
He  should  be  a  man  who  is  willing  to  and  does  take  an  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters,  who  is  making  a  study  of  the  science  of  teaching  and 
education  ;  and  no  man  should  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  any  system 
of  schools  anywhere  in  the  United  States  who  is  not  competent  from  every 
point  of  view  suggested,  for  it  is  he,  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  anyone 
in  the  land,  who  controls  the  destinies  of  the  coming  generations,  and 
**  his  brains  and  morals  should  be  the  best  attainable." 
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SECRETARYS  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii,  1901 

The  first  session  of  the  department  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  Central 
Methodist  Church  at  3  o^clock. 

Music— "The  Violet."  Mildenberg —hy  Miss  Edyth  Lott. 

After  a  few  preliminary  announcements,  President  R.  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  deliv- 
ered his  address  on  the  subject,  **  The  Library  Movement  —  What  it  Means  and  What 
it  Includes." 

Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  city,  spoke  on 
"The  Public  Library  and  the  Public  School." 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden,  of  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Buck,  of  St. 
Louis  High  School ;  President  Metcalf,  of  Boston ;  and  Miss  M.  E.  Ahem,  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  next  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Boyd,  superintendent  of  Schools,  Kosci- 
usko, Miss.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  What  the  Normal  Schools  Can  Do  for 
Teachers  on  the  Library  Side,"  by  Miss  Irene  Warren,  librarian  of  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  I.  Fletcher,  librarian  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  next  addressed  the 
department,  bringing  a  greeting  to  the  association  from  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  speaking  on  what  he  termed  "  The  Essential  A  B  C  of  Reference  Work." 

A  Committee  on  Nominations  was  appointed  by  the  president  as  follows : 

O.  H.  Bakelen,  of  Pemisyhrania.  G.  F.  B^yd,  of  Mississippi. 

M.  E.  Ahem,  of  lUhiois. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  12 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.  by  President  Metcalf. 

The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  training  teacher.  State  Nor- 
mal School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  on  "  How  Shall  Children  be  Led  to  Love  Good  Books  ?" 

A  general  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Miss  Lawrence's  paper. 

**  The  Place  of  the  Library  in  Education  "  was  next  presented  by  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey, 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  *'  The  Library  and  the  School  as  Co-ordinate  Forces 
in  Education,"  by  Mr.  Livingstone  McCartney,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Hopkins- 
▼ille,  Ky. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  names : 

For  Prtsident—'JnmtM  H.  Canfield,  Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

For  Vict~Prtsid€nt —  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  president  of  Boys'  School,  Louisyille,  Ky. 

For  Stcrtimry—yL.  E.  Ahem,  editor  of  Public  Librariet^  ChicacfO,  III. 

Mr.  Henry  Utley,  librarian  of  Detroit,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  department  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  James  E.  Scripps  to  visit  his  library  and  art  collection.  The  invitation  was 
accepted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  Mary  Eilben  Ahern,  Secretary, 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENrS  ADDRESS— THE    LIBRARY   MOVEMENT— 
WHAT  IT  MEANS  AND   WHAT  IT  SHOULD  INCLUDE 

R.  C.  METCALF,  SUPERVISOR  OF  SCHOOLS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  a  great  country  like  ours,  made  up  of  many  free  and  independent 
states,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  just  what  is  meant  by  the  library  move- 
ment, or  by  any  other  movement  which  is  carried  on  by  local  authority 
and  influenced  by  local  conditions.  In  fact,  the  term  has  a  different 
meaning  in  different  localities,  corresponding  to  the  differing  demands  of 
the  people.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  general  demand  for  library 
privileges  which  has  come,  is  coming,  and  will  continue  to  come  from  all 
classes  of  our  people  and  from  all  grades  of  our  schools,  plus  the  response 
which  has  come  from  the  libraries  themselves,  has  caused,  and  may  be 
called,  the  **  library  movement."  Those  of  us  who  have  seen  fifty  years 
or  more  can  easily  trace  this  movement  from  small  beginnings  to  the 
present  remarkable  proportions.  We  can  well  remember  the  little  library 
of  fifty  books,  or  less,  kept  in  some  favored  house  in  a  convenient  neigh- 
borhood, free  to  all  who  cared  to  borrow,  to  care  for,  and  to  read  the 
somewhat  dreary  volumes  which  fairly  represented  the  literary  taste  of  the 
so-called  better  families  in  the  town.  I  can  well  remember  just  such  a 
collection  of  books,  some  three  miles  from  my  home,  kept  in  the  best 
room  of  one  of  the  best  families,  and  can  also  remember  the  awe  with 
which  I  approached  the  sacred  precinct,  took  down  one  of  the  precious 
volumes,  and  received  permission  to  carry  it  home. 

I  can  remember  when  the  little  public-school  libraries  first  found  place 
in  the  country  school  buildings.  So  far  as  I  know,  these. were  the  only 
libraries  in  the  town,  private  libraries  being  then  unknown  in  the  homes 
of  the  farmers.  Few  people  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  these  books,  and 
no  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  children  in  reading.  The  change  in 
my  own  state  of  Massachusetts  in  this  respect  has  been  wonderful,  and  is 
worthy  a  moment's  notice.  I  select  a  few  passages  from  a  report  made 
in  1899,  entitled  2 he  Public  Libraries  of  Massachusetts : 

In  1839  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  then  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  stated,  as 
the  result  of  careful  effort  to  obtain  authentic  information  relative  to  the  libraries  of  the 
state,  that  there  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  town  libraries,  containing  in  the  aggregate  from 
3,000  to  4,000  volumes,  to  which  all  the  citizens  of  the  town  had  the  right  of  access ;  that 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  public  libraries  of  all  kinds  in  the  state  was  about  300,000 ; 
and  that  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  state  had  any  right  of  access  to 
them. 

From  the  eleventh  report  of  the  library  commission,  published  in 
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1 90 1,  we  learD  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  but  two  towns  in  the 
state  without  public  libraries,  and  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  i  per 
cent,  of  the  state's  population  without  library  privileges.  Time  will  not 
permit  today  a  more  extended  statement  concerning  the  library  move- 
ment that  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  in  that  state. 
The  large  number  of  free  public  libraries  that  have  been  established  by 
means  of  gifts  from  public-spirited  men  and  women ;  the  generous  sup- 
port of  these  libraries  by  the  people,  who  annually  vote  large  sums  for 
that  purpose ;  the  provision  made  for  opening  the  libraries  to  the  children 
in  the  public  schools ;  and  the  special  arrangements  made  in  many  towns 
and  cities  by  which  teachers  are  enabled  to  draw  from  the  libraries  large 
numbers  of  books  at  one  time  for  use  in  their  classes — these  facts  speak 
loudly  in  praise  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  constitute  a  record  of  which  she 
may  well  be  proud. 

The  change  in  public  sentiment  toward  libraries  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  one  state  or  to  one  section  of  our  country;  it  has  spread  thru- 
out  the  union,  and  is  now  one  of  the  great  educational  forces  of  the 
land.  The  common  people  now  look  upon  the  library  as  a  necessity  — 
as  a  grand,  free  public  school,  which  brings  education  to  the  very  doors 
of  even  the  poorest.  There  is  a  general  demand  for  the  privileges  which 
the  library  brings,  a  demand  which  has  met  with  a  most  generous  and 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  men  and  women  who  control  the  library 
forces.  This  is  the  ''  library  movement,"  and  it  means  a  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  it  means  the  cultivation 
of  a  more  refined  taste,  and  a  general  uplifting  of  moral  tone  whenever 
and  wherever  the  best  literature  is  read. 

THE   SPIRIT  WHICH    INSPIRES    THE    LIBRARIES    OF  THE    COUNTRY 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  give  an  address  before  the 
American  Library  Association,  which  at  that  time  met  in  Boston.  The 
address  was  never  written,  but,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  question 
assigned  was  :  "  How  Can  the  Library  Best  Serve  the  Schools  ?"  The  fact 
that  such  a  body  of  men  should  have  invited  a  schoolmaster  to  help  them 
formulate  a  plan  by  which  the  public  library  could  serve  the  schools 
shows  the  spirit  which  even  then  inspired  the  work  of  the  librarians  of 
the  country.  This  has  always  been  the  spirit  of  the  representatives  of  our 
public  libraries,  and  any  seeming  failures  to  accomplish  all  that  in  reason 
could  be  expected  must  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  a  lack  of  incli- 
nation on  the  library  side.  In  fact,  I  may  say  here  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  leading  children  to  read  and  to  ehjoy  the  reading 
of  good  books  has  been  those  teachers  who  themselves  have  little  if  any 
real  love  for  good  books.  The  only  classes  of  pupils  that  I  have  found  in 
my  long  experience  to  be  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  best  books  have  been 
classes  in  charge  of  highly  cultivated  men  and  women  of  unquestionable 
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literary  taste.  The  libraries  have  been  ready  to  help  ;  too  many  of  the 
schools  have  not  been  ready  to  be  helped.  All  honor  to  those,  whether 
teachers  or  librarians,  who  have  given  a  helping  hand  in  so  training 
children  that  they  will  love  the  purest  and  best  in  our  literature ! 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  library  movement,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  directed  toward  the  teachers  themselves.  The  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  where  so  many  of  our  teachers  are  now  trained,  have 
a  work  to  do  here  that  cannot  be  overestimated.  I  commend  this  feature 
of  the  work  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  connected  with  public 
libraries. 

NEED     OF     INFORMATION    CONCERNING     THE     LIBRARY    FACILITIES    OF   THE 

COUNTRY 

Assuming  that  a  great  public  library  is  a  great  public  blessing,  we, 
as  representatives  of  the  whole  country,  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
library  facilities  of  the  whole  country,  to  the  end  (i)  that  the  influence  of 
this  department  may  be  felt  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  libraries  where 
none  are  now  to  be  found,  and  (2)  that  the  character  of  those  now  estab- 
lished, but  sustaining  a  precarious  and  unprofitable  existence,  may  be 
improved.  How  can  we  do  this  work  more  effectually  than  by  appoint- 
ing some  one  of  our  number  to  collect,  during  the  coming  year,  such 
facts  as  may  be  had  concerning  the  public  libraries  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  libraries  in  the  several  states,  their  distribution  among  the 
people,  the  phases  of  work  undertaken,  and  such  practical  results  as  may 
be  properly  vouched  for  ?  Such  a  report,  reduced  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions, omitting  details,  and  making  brief  suggestions  of  good  already 
accomplished,  if  widely  circulated  thruout  the  country,  might  be  the 
means  of  giving  a  wonderful  impetus  to  this  branch  of  public  education. 

In  Charleston,  S.  C,  one  year  ago,  we  listened  to  an  excellent  paper 
upon  "The  Traveling  Library,"  by  Mrs.  Heard,  of  Georgia,  who  showed 
us  how  a  few  energetic,  public-spirited  men  and  women  can,  at  little 
expense,  add  much  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  a  commu- 
nity. The  free  traveling  library,  however,  does  not  belong  to  Georgia 
alone;  other  states  have  for  some  years  been  using  similar  means  to 
accomplish  similar  ends.  It  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  people  of 
several  states,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  education 
of  all  classes  in  the  community. 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  library  movement,  differing  somewhat 
from  the  ordinary,  which  might  well  find  a  place  in  the  report  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  best  public  library  is  that  which  most  successfully  leads  its 
patrons  to  want  only  the  best  books,  and  from  its  own  treasures  satisfies 
these  wants  most  completely.  The  library  is  a  public  educator.  The 
library  and  the  school  are  co-ordinate  institutions ;  neither  is  complete  in 
itself,  but  each  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  other.     What  more 
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important  work  can  we  do  in  the  Library  Department  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  than  to  show  in  the  clearest  manner  possible 
the  interrelation  of  the  forces  of  the  two  great  educational  institutions, 
the  library  and  the  school  ?  Today  they  stand  face  to  face  in  the  land, 
each  somewhat  jealous  of  the  other's  claims,  each  timidly  asking  the 
other's  help,  but  each  somewhat  fearful  of  the  other's  encroachment  upon 
native  rights  and  privileges.  These  fears  must  be  removed ;  these  jealou- 
sies must  give  way  to  confidence  and  respect ;  these  two  great  educational 
forces  must  unite  in  a  common  warfare  upon  ignorance.  To  this  work 
also  your  attention  is  invited. 

NEED    OF    A   TRAINED    ASSISTANT    IN    EVERY    LARGE     PUBLIC    LIBRARY   AND 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL 

A  good  public  library  stands  for  what  is  highest  and  best  in  a  com- 
munity. An  ideal  librarian  knows  and  loves  books,  and  he  will  make 
any  needed  sacrifice  to  assist  both  young  and  old  in  selecting  such 
courses  in  reading  as  are  most  likely  to  interest,  instruct,  and  healthfully 
stimulate  the  reader.  But  the  duties  of  a  librarian  are  usually  so  exacting 
that  he  has  little  time  to  give  to  the  instruction  or  the  entertainment  of 
his  patrons.  Why  may  not  every  large  library  employ  at  least  one  person 
of  prime  scholarship,  and  of  excellent  judgment  and  tact,  whose  sole 
business  it  shall  be  to  teach  the  people  what  and  how  to  read  ?  This 
result  may  be  reached  by  the  free  distribution  of  suggestive  leaflets,  by 
familiar  talks,  and  by  practical  illustrations  in  the  library  itself  which  will 
show  how  to  find,  in  the  books  before  the  readers,  some  timely  informa- 
tion respecting  matters  of  common  interest.  Why  may  not  the  people, 
whose  industry  and  thrift  make  a  library  possible,  be  led  to  feel  that  their 
highest  interests  and  the  highest  interests  of  their  children  may  be  lov- 
ingly conserved  by  one  whose  education,  whose  social  standing,  and  whose 
devotion  to  literature  make  him  a  fit  counselor  of  young  and  old  ? 

Most  of  our  large  graded  schools,  at  least  in  many  of  the  states,  have 
small  but  carefully  selected  libraries.  These  books,  if  well  chosen,  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  class-room,  or  they  furnish  the  beginnings  of 
literature  for  the  lower  grades,  and  real  literature  for  the  pupils  in  the 
grades  above.  In  the  grammar  schools,  history,  geography,  and  nature 
study  lead  the  pupil  at  once  beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  text-book, 
and  collateral  works  upon  the  subject  of  study  are  needed  to  supplement 
the  only  books  furnished  to  the  pupils. 

The  ordinary  reading  books  serve  an  excellent  purpose  by  furnishing 
material  for  training  pupils  in  the  art  of  reading ;  but  such  material  is  too 
scrappy  to  lay  a  satisfactory  foundation  for  reading  good  literature.  The 
child  must  be  led  by  orderly  steps  (i )  to  become  a  lover  of  good  reading, 
and  (2)  to  become  a  somewhat  reflective  and  appreciative  reader  of  the 
best  books  in  our  libraries.  Such  training  will  be  successful  only  when 
the  teacher  himself  is  a  lover  of  good  books;  a  person   whose  whole 
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nature  responds  to  the  author's  thought,  and  whose  intellectual  training 
makes  him  appreciative  of  the  beauty  of  the  author's  language  in  which 
his  thought  is  clothed.  With  such  a  teacher  the  child  soon  acquires  a 
love  for  the  best  literature,  and  he  may  be  left  to  follow  his  own  will  in 
the  choice  of  books.  But  many  of  our  teachers  have  not  had  the  training 
that  would  make  them  safe  guides  for  children,  and  it  is  often  better  to 
designate  one  from  the  many  teachers  in  a  school  to  take  charge  of  this 
work.  May  we  not  hope  that  our  school  authorities  will  soon  recognize 
the  need  of  expert  training  of  children  in  the  use  of  books,  and  will 
appoint  at  least  one  teacher  in  every  graded  school  who  has  special  fitness 
for  such  work  ? 

NEED    OF    NORMAL-SCHOOL   TRAINING    IN    LIBRARY    METHODS 

May  we  not  also  hope  that  all  our  normal  schools  will  give  careful 
instruction  in  library  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  reading  and  in  the 
study  of  books,  to  the  end  that  all  pupils  of  whatever  grade  may  become 
intelligent  patrons  of  the  public  library  ?  We  expect  to  present  to  this 
department  during  the  present  session  of  the  association  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  instruction  in  library  methods  is  now  given  in 
some  of  our  normal  schools,  and  some  evidence  to  show  that  such 
instruction  is  having  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  public  schools.  If  we 
can  clearly  demonstrate  the  need  of  what,  in  this  paper,  we  have  termed 
library  methods  in  using  books,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  normal  schools 
of  the  country  will  heartily  respond  to  our  demands.  But  such  demon- 
stration must  not  only  be  clear,  it  must  also  reach  the  people  who  make 
public  libraries  possible.  I  most  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  this 
important  matter. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   SHOULD  GIVE   SUCH  TRAINING  TO  CHILDREN  AS^WILL 

MAKE  THEM  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  BOOKS 

While  calling  upon  the  libraries  for  all  the  help  which  they  are  able 
to  give  both  to  the  school  and  to  the  community,  I  would  not  forget  the 
duty  which  the  school  owes  to  the  library.  Building  up  large  public 
libraries,  filling  the  shelves  with  the  best  and  most  costly  books,  employ- 
ing skillful  librarians  and  assistants  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution when  completed — all  these  will  fail  to  make  the  free  public  library 
a  great  public  blessing,  unless  the  schools  do  their  share  in  preparing 
children  for  a  wise  use  of  the  treasures  which  the  libraries  now  so  freely 
offer.  What  boots  it  to  spend  time  and  money  upon  expensive  books 
and  rare  pictures,  if  one-half  the  patrons  of  the  library  want  only  cheap, 
sensational  literature,  have  no  taste  for  a  work  of  art,  and  no  use  for  map, 
chart,  or  curious  manuscript  ? 

Schools  should  be  furnished  generously  with  good  books  by  the 
school  authorities,  and  these  books  should  be  carefully  read  by  the  pupils 
under  the  direction  of  some  accomplished  instructor.     A  large  saving  of 
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time  is  made  when  chapters,  and  even  whole  books,  are  read  in  class, 
freely  commented  upon  by  teacher  and  pupils,  and  beautiful  passages 
pointed  out,  carefully  studied,  and  committed  to  memory.  Much  of  the 
reading,  however,  may  be  done  by  the  pupils  at  home,  leaving  the  "  read- 
ing hours"  in  school  for  informal  discussion,  and  for  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions  by  teacher  and  pupils.  Children  thus  come  to  love  good 
books,  and  to  appreciate  an  author's  art  in  the  construction  of  his  story. 
What  better  work  can  a  teacher  do  for  his  pupils  than  to  lead  them  on 
step  by  step,  in  their  daily  reading,  until  they  become  lovers  of  good 
reading,  and  then  step  by  step,  still  forward,  until  a  taste  for  what  is  best 
in  literature  is  surely  gained,  and  becomes  the  guiding  star  in  all  future 
reading  ?  To  this  plan  of  work  with  books  the  attention  of  teachers  is 
most  earnestly  directed. 

Finally,  we  should  heed  the  criticism  which  comes  to  us  from  high 
places  that  we  read  too  much  and  think  to  little.  Dryden,  in  his  caustic 
criticism  of  men  and  measures  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  says : 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  such 
Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  too  much. 

Much  good  will  come  to  the  reading  public  when  the  best  thinkers 
among  our  literary  men  and  women  work  out  and  publicly  declare  the 
principles  which  should  guide  us  in  the  reading  of  books. 

In  this  paper  I  have  defined,  at  least  in  part,  the  so-called  library  move- 
ment. It  is  a  movement  which  will  be  completely  successful  only  when 
all  the  forces  that  have  given  rise  to  it  work  together  in  harmony.  Not 
only  are  the  library  and  the  school  co-ordinate  educational  institutions, 
working  together  for  the  general  welfare,  but  the  people  themselves  are  a 
mighty  force,  now  fairly  aroused,  and  demanding  a  share  in  that  training 
which  makes  for  greater  material  prosperity,  for  a  higher  intellectual 
growth,  and  for  purer  standards  in  morals  and  religion. 

I  would  again  call  your  attention  (i)  to  the  need  of  information  con- 
cerning the  libraries  of  the  country,  and  to  the  work  which  they  are  trying 
to  do;  (2)  to  the  need  of  trained  assistants  in  large  public  libraries  and  in 
large  public  schools,  to  give  help  to  children  and  to  adults  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books,  and  in  marking  out  courses  of  reading  ;  (3)  to  the  need  of 
training  in  library  methods  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  country;  (4)  to 
the  need  of  judicious  training  of  pupils,  in  public  schools,  in  the  reading 
of  books,  in  order  that  our  children  at  an  early  period  of  their  lives  may 
become  lovers  of  good  literature ;  and  (5)  to  the  criticism,  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  public  press,  that  we  read  too  much  and  think  too  little. 

I  invoke  your  best  thought  to  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  are 
connected  with  the  library  movement,  and  to  a  consideration  of  such 
phases  of  educational  work  as  will  make  that  movement  a  blessing  to  the 
people  of  this'country. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

JAMES   H.  CANFIELD,  LIBRARIAN  OF   COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(stenographic  report] 

It  is  well  for  those  engaged  in  any  undertaking  to  stop  occasionally 
and  take  stock,  to  render  an  account,  to  make  such  observations  as  will 
enable  them  to  determine  exactly  where  they  are  and  why  they  are  there. 
We  who  are  present  this  afternoon  are  connected  with  public  libraries, 
and  we  are  to  discuss  their  relations  to  and  with  the  public  schools.  It 
will  be  proper  and  wise  to  determine  just  why  this  system  of  education 
exists. 

Undoubtedly  the  fundamental  reasons  for  maintaining  public  schools, 
at  public  expense,  briefly  stated,  are  these  : 

The  keynote  of  American  life,  political  and  social,  is  individual 
responsibility.  In  this  country  we  do  not  recognize  any  class  distinc- 
tions, in  the  sense  that  one  class  has  the  right  to  control  and  direct  other 
classes,  or  is  directly  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  other  classes.  The 
individual  citizen  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  American  political  system ; 
and  he  is  individually  responsible  for  the  correct  and  efficient  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Every  man  in  the  United  States  is  born  a 
policeman  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reaches  his  majority  —  even  before  that — 
he  is  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  He  is  responsible 
also  for  intelligent  planning  and  effective  working  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mon weal.  This  individual  responsibility  necessarily  demands  individual 
intelligence  —  intelligence  as  complete  in  its  mastery  of  all  public  and 
private  affairs  as  the  state  can  possibly  make  it. 

The  state  maintains  a  public«school  system  from  absolute  necessity 
rather  than  thru  choice.  Of  all  the  elements  working  political,  social, 
economic,  and  individual  disaster,  decay,  and  final  and  complete  ruin, 
the  most  swift  and  terribly  effective  is  that  tool  of  the  partisan  and  the 
demagog  in  all  nations  and  in  all  ages — an  ignorant  and  turbulent  popu- 
lace. The  state  must  insure  itself  against  such  a  condition.  Just  as  it 
protects  its  archives  against  fire,  its  courts  against  intimidation,  its  officers 
against  interference  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  its  citi- 
zens generally  against  loss  of  life  or  property,  and  against  restrictions  in 
their  choice  of  right  of  way,  so  it  must  protect  itself  and  all  its  interests, 
its  citizens  and  all  their  interests,  against  the  blighting  and  devastating 
effects  of  ignorance.  The  state  does  not  give  free  public  education  as  an 
act  of  generosity  —  as  direct  and  special  advantages  to  certain  individuals 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  state  maintains  the  public-school  system  as  an 
act  of  self -protection ;  an  act  grounded  in  the  highest  and  most  effective 
selfishness. 

The   structure   of   government   in    this  country  —  local,   state,   and 
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national  —  constantly  gives  force  to  public  opinion.  The  ordinances  of 
a  municipality,  the  statutes  of  a  state,  the  acts  of  Congress,  are  little  more 
than  expressions  of  public  opinion.  Possibly  it  would  be  better  for  all 
of  us  if  those  acts  and  ordinances  expressed  public  opinion  even  more 
clearly  and  completely  than  they  do.  The  entire  civil  life  and  policy  of 
the  country  is  a  reflection  of  public  opinion.  This  being  true,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  public  opinion  must  be  enlightened,  if  we  are  to  get 
on  with  any  safety,  with  any  celerity,  with  any  surety.  Certainly  we  all 
desire  advancement,  and  that  our  advancement  shall  be  marked  by  these 
three  characteristics.  It  is  impossible,  however,  even  to  hope  for  this, 
unless  public  opinion  is  enlightened. 

The  American  people  are  their  own  masters — in  all  resj>ects  and  in 
every  detail  of  their  daily  lives.  We  know  of  no  kings  in  this  country 
except  the  American  sovereign,  who  puts  a  man  under  his~hat  every  time 
he  leaves  his  own  house,  and  who  rarely  uncovers  unless  he  addresses  him- 
self. We  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  fact  that  certain 
well-known  American  names  may  appear  in  some  human  herd-book,  or 
on  the  rolls  of  state  or  national  officials.  Pedigree  counts  with  us  when 
it  gives  a  man  a  brain  of  finer  fiber  and  eyes  that  are  clearer  and  hands 
that  are  cleaner  and  feet  that  are  swifter  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
Beyond  this  it  counts  for  little.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  a  country  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
within  which  the  individual  citizen  was  left  so  entirely  to  his  own 
resources  as  in  this  country  and  today.  And  we  are  our  own  masters  for 
good  or  for  ill,  and  must  have  this  absolute  freedom  of  choice — even  to 
the  point  of  doing  harm  to  ourselves  —  or  there  is  no  real  freedom  of  choice 
whatever.  That  this  self-mastery  may  be  a  mastery  for  good  and  not  for 
ill,  comes  an  imperative  demand  for  public  intelligence  as  widespread  as 
the  public  schools  can  possibly  accomplish. 

The  public  school  is  today  the  most  purely  democratic  institution  in 
the  land.  Its  doors  stand  wide  open  to  the  children  of  all  classes  of 
citizens :  from  the  children  of  the  great  uncommon  common  people  to 
those  of  parents  who  claim  a  much  higher  rank.  Within  the  schoolroom 
there  is  but  one  ground  of  distinction,  and  that  is  merit;  and  this  distinc- 
tion is  possible  to  all.  It  is  a  free-for-all  race,  in  which  only  the  best  win 
recognition  and  renown.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  better  means  for 
preserving  republican  equality,  in  a  country  in  which  republican  equality 
is  the  cardinal  characteristic  of  citizen  life. 

The  state  has  no  resources  at  all  comparable  with  its  citizens.  Rich- 
ness of  soil,  vast  extent  of  forest,  commerce  and  trade  and  manufactures 
—  all  these  are  but  the  means  which  minister  to  the  well-being  of  the 
industrious  and  intelligent  citizenry.  The  state  believes  that  great  men 
are  better  than  great  cities,  and  that  wisdom  and  experience  put  in  the 
service  of  the  state  are  better  than  silver  and  gold.    Because  the  tendency, 
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at  least,  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  is  to  create  these  higher  con- 
ditions to  develop  its  citizens,  the  state  favors  the  public-school  system. 
It  sees  in  that  system  great  constructive  power,  which  may  not  wisely  nor 
safely  be  ignored. 

The  conditions  of  a  free  and  stable  government  are  only  to  be  found 
in  a  social  life  that  is  free  and  harmonious.  We  sometimes  forget  that 
society  precedes  the  state,  that  the  state  is  based  upon  society,  and  that 
civil  life  finds  the  excuse  for  its  existence  in  the  service  which  it  renders 
social  life.  When  social  life  is  marked  and  marred  by  narrowness  and 
ignorance  and  petty  divisions  and  ignoble  strife,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
government  shall  long  remain  either  stable  or  free.  General  intelligence 
and  general  wisdom,  not  with  the  few,  but  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
lie  at  the  very  threshold  of  all  effective  social  harmony. 

Intelligence  is  the  basis,  and  the  only  sound  basis,  of  all  industry. 
Some  men  are  constantly  assenting  to  the  contrary  and  are  talking  about 
pupils  being  educated  beyond  labor,  of  the  schools  which  breed  a  distaste 
for  labor.  But  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  an  ignorant  community  is  rarely 
an  industrious  community;  while,  on  the  contrary,  industry  and  effective 
industry  was  never  as  widespread  and  as  universal  as  it  is  today,  with  a 
schoolhouse  with  wide-open  door  standing  within  easy  reach  of  every 
home  in  seventy-five  millions  of  people.  An  ignorant  people  stumbling 
upon  the  conditions  of  life  in  America  today  could  not  possibly  meet 
those  conditions  nor  improve  those  opportunities.  Only  a  highly  intelli- 
gent people  can  and  will  be  effectively  industrious. 

Last  —  because  of  the  necessary  limits  upon  the  length  of  this  paper, 
and  not  because  the  subject  is  exhausted  —  public  education  is  a  con- 
tinual and  effective  force  in  uniting  society.  In  countries  where  educa- 
tion is  left  to  private  enterprise  and  can  be  secured  only  by  private 
expenditure,  education  is  that  which  withdraws  a  man  from  his  fellows, 
which  separates  him  from  the  mass  of  men,  which  takes  him  out  of  the 
world  as  one  who  would  live  apart — a  force  which  divides  society. 
Wherever  education  is  a  function  of  the  state,  as  it  is  in  all  democratic 
countries,  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  bring  the  results  of  training  to 
the  service  of  all ;  to  make  culture  a  thing  for  the  forum  and  the  market- 
place, rather  than  for  the  cloister ;  to  throw  off  cap  and  gown  and  stand 
in  apron  and  shirt  sleeves  ready  for  work.  There  is  no  force  today  in  this 
country  working  so  powerfully  for  the  unity  of  all  people  as  the  public 
schools. 

The  maintenance  of  a  public  library  at  public  expense  can  be  justified 
upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  those  which  have  been  presented  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools,  and  hardly  upon  any  other  ground. 
Certainly  these  are  sufficient  grounds,  and  afford  an  entirely  competent 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  those  who  may  ask  us  for  the  reason  for  our 
faith. 
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The  American  system  of  free  public  education,  therefore,  consists  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  public  libraries.  The  entire  wisdom  of  this 
statement  is  seen  when  we  remember  that  the  average  American  child 
receives  but  ^^t,  years'  schooling.  This  is  the  narrow  portal  thru  which 
men  and  women  must  enter  upon  life,  public  and  private,  in  this  country. 
It  is  absolutely  essential,  therefore,  that  the  public  libraries  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools  —  along  precisely  the  lines  indicated  above. 

This  being  true,  there  is  pressing  need  that  the  officers  and  workers  in 
both  these  sections  come  into  helpful  and  efficient  understanding  of  this 
common  system,  and  see  what  can  be  accomplished  by  hearty  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation  therein.  The  directors  of  public  schools  and  the 
directors  of  public  libraries  should  be  in  close  touch  with  each  other.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  helpful  if  in  appointments  and  elections  this  matter 
were  kept  so  closely  in  mind  as  to  insure  at  least  one  or  two  directors 
common  to  both  the  schools  and  the  libraries.  It  would  then  be  possible 
to  report  in  the  meeting  of  one  board  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the 
other.  The  board  of  directors  of  every  public  library  should  have  a  sub- 
committee on  the  relations  of  the  library  to  public-school  work,  and  every 
school  board  should  have  a  subcommittee  on  public  libraries,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  frequent  conferences  and  co-operation  with  the  library 
authorities. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  officers  and  other  workers 
in  public  libraries,  should  confer  frequently  concerning  their  common 
work. 

Those  in  charge  of  public  libraries  ought  to  make  large  and  generous 
provision  for  (i)  the  teachers  as  expert  workmen  on  special  lines.  The 
school  authorities  will,  of  course,  supply  standard  reference-books  such  as 
are  needed  daily  by  both  teacher  and  pupil ;  but  the  public  library  should 
undertake  to  supply  the  teacher  with  many  books  which  she  cannot  be 
expected  to  purchase  for  herself.  Some  of  these  willj  be  selected  on  the 
request  of  the  teacher,  some  on  request  of  the  school  board,  many  because 
of  the  interest  and  intelligence  and  expertness  of  the  librarian.  (2)  For 
the  immediate  work  of  the  child.  There  is  much  —  not  too  much  —  col- 
lateral reading  that  can  be  carried  by  the  children  of  the  schools  with 
profit  and  without  overstraining.  The  administration  of  a  public  library 
will  keep  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  work  and  grades  and 
classes  of  the  public  schools,  and  will  see  that  books  which  are  tempting 
and  helpful  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  children.  (3)  Provision  will  be 
made  for  the  work  of  the  child  after  leaving  school  —  projected  along 
much  the  same  lines  as  those  set  forth  in  the  curriculum  itself.  As  an 
illustration:  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  interest  and  direct 
the  reading  of  a  child  who  has  left  the  public  schools  just  as  he  begins  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  his  own  country  or  in  that  of  other 
lands,  or  has  secured  a  smattering  of  the  three  fundamental  sciences,  or 
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has  learned  to  read  with  pleasure  a  few  masterpieces.  If  there  has  been 
practical  and  efficient  co-operation  between  the  teacher  and  the  library  up 
to  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  child  from  the  school,  such  pupil 
will  turn  readily  and  eagerly  to  the  library  as  furnishing-  incentive  and 
opportunity  to  continue  this  work. 

School  authorities  and  teachers  should  give  especial  attention  to  the 
library  work  of  children,  and  should  endeavor  to  interest  them  in  the 
public  library  as  an  institution  which  can  minister  very  effectively  to  their 
later  growth  and  enjoyment.    This  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways: 

1.  Reference  libraries  should  be  established  by  the  school  authorities 
in  the  school  buildings,  and  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use  these 
readily  and  efficiently. 

2.  For  supplemental  or  other  reading  the  child  should  always  be 
directed  to  the  public  library.  It  is  a  mistake  to  create  special  or  branch 
libraries  within  the  school  buildings.  These  are  only  convenient  while 
the  pupil  is  attending  school,  and  they  tend  constantly  to  withdraw  the 
pupil  from  what  we  know  as  "  the  library  atmosphere."  It  was  Lowell 
who  said  the  foundation  of  his  literary  life  was  laid  in  his  father's  library 
— "  the  smell  of  the  leather,"  as  he  called  it.  It  is  of  great  value  to  a 
child  to  be  daily  impressed  by  the  size  of  the  library,  even  tho  at  first 
this  leaves  him  with  confused  ideas ;  to  feel  the  magnitude  of  literature 
and  the  vastness  of  its  extent,  by  the  number  of  books  which  he  sees  on 
every  hand.  The  branch  library  gives  the  pupil  little,  if  any,  acquaintance 
with  the  public  library  as  such,  and  leaves  him  practically  a  stranger  in 
the  place  where  he  ought  to  feel  most  entirely  at  home. 

Every  public  school  ought  to  have  in  a  prominent  place  a  bulletin 
board,  giving  the  location  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  public  library,  its 
hours,  and  a  brief  statement  of  its  privileges,  and  the  way  to  secure  these, 
and  the  name  of  the  librarian.  Beneath  this  there  should  be  room  for 
notices  from  the  library,  special  lists  of  books,  and  other  information 
which  will  be  tempting  and  helpful  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

3.  Teachers  should  urge  those  children  who  must  drop  out  of  school 
to  continue  reading  on  different  lines,  the  teacher  herself  continuing  per- 
sonal and  helpful  relations  as  long  as  possible.  I  have  heard  of  one 
teacher  who  maintained  these  relations  with  quite  a  number  of  more  than 
willing  pupils  for  more  than  ten  years  after  the  pupils  had  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  the  school,  in  each  case  finding  ample  reward  in  the 
larger  and  happier  and  more  intelligent  life,  and  in  the  warm  affection 
which  sprang  from  a  recognition  of  this  unusual  thoughtfulness  and 
consideration. 

Much  that  has  been  suggested  is  not  new  to  either  teachers  or  libra- 
rians. Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  of  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and 
effective  co- operation  we  have  had  all  too  little  thus  far.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  public  libraries  are  of  even  more  recent  growth  than  the  public 
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schools.  Of  the  possibilities  of  each,  and  especially  of  the  two  combined, 
we  have  as  yet  but  slight  realization.  Yet  we  are  all  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  they  constitute  the  two  most  potent  factors  in  the  future  of 
this  country.  Of  this  we  are  assured — given,  a  generation  of  children 
who  understand  the  place  and  value  of  the  public  library,  and  there  will 
be  no  question  as  to  intelligent  and  effective  citizenship. 


DISCUSSION 


F.  M.  Crunden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — While  it  will  not  be  possible  for  some  time  to  come 
to  have  branch  libraries  as  numerous  as  is  desirable  thru  the  different  parts  of  a  large 
city,  they  are  the  final  solution  of  public-library  work  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  possible  to  render  the  best  service  with  all  the  books  housed  in  one  central  build- 
ing, nor  do  I  think  that  a  branch  library  in  a  schoolhouse  solves  the  problem.  This 
makes  the  library  savor  too  much  of  the  school  library,  and  its  benefits  will  not  be  sought 
by  the  people  who  have  finished,  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call,  school  life.  Children 
should  be  early  taught  to  look  on  the  public  library  as  not  only  a  source  of  helpfulness 
open  to  them  in  their  school  days,  but  also  an  advantage  of  which  they  may  avail  them- 
selves in  after-life.    This 'they  will  do,  if  the  library  be  placed  in  the  school  buildings. 

Mr.  Buck,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reading  of  the  school  children, 
particularly  in  the  upper  grades,  should  receive  more  careful  oversight  than  is  now  given. 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  choose  books  of  different  classes  of  authors,  and  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  my  students  to  teach  them  to  read,  and  to  read  intelligently.  We  meet  once  a  week  to 
review  the  contents  of  the  book  under  discussion,  and  try  to  make  an  interesting  exercise 
that  will  be  helpful,  without  giving  marks  for  the  work.  The  second-year  class  in 
English  literature  should  read  Thackeray,  Scott,  Kingsley,  and  Dickens  intelligently  and 
enjoyably.  This  they  will  do,  if  they  have  been  started  properly  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  love  of  good  literature  installed. 


WHAT  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  CAN  DO  FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE  LIBRARY  SIDE 

MISS    IRENE    WARREN,    LIBRARIAN    OF   THE    SCHOOL    OF    EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY    OF   CHICAGO 

One  who  studies  the  history  of  schools  and  libraries  will  find  much  that 
is  analogous.  Educators  call  this  the  age  of  the  child,  in  contrast  with 
the  early  efforts  to  reach  only  the  mature  student.  The  youngest  gen- 
eration of  librarians  can  plainly  recall  glaring  signs  posted  on  more 
than  one  library  door :  "  Children  unaccompanied  by  parents  not  allowed 
in  this  building.'' 

Our  fathers  tell  us  of  the  days  when  a  town  of  considerable  size  was  con- 
sidered quite  fortunate  to  have  one  school  building,  while  today  a  town 
of  the  same  size  believes  five  or  six  schools,  at  least,  a  necessity.  The 
public  libraries,  only  a  half-century  old,  are  beginning  to  feel  a  similar 
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need  of  expanding,  and  are  establishing  delivery  stations  and  branch 
reading-rooms  in  various  parts  of  our  cities. 

The  public  library,  like  the  public  school,  has  come  to  believe  that  the 
hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  education  of  the  child.  The  modern  pro- 
gressive public  library  has  dedicated  a  room  to  the  children.  Nor  is  it  a 
room  in  some  dark  basement  corner,  but  a  large,  bright  room,  with  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  attractive  pictures  on  the  walls,  low  bookshelves  filled 
with  carefully  selected  and  beautifully  illustrated  books,  and  an  attendant 
specially  trained  for  work  with  the  children.  This  year  the  American 
Library  Association  held  the  first  meeting  of  a  section  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  child's  needs. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  many  papers  and  discussions  on  the 
co-operation  between  libraries  and  schools,  from  both  teachers  and  libra- 
rians, would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  in  both  professions 
believe  that  a  closer  relationship  is  to  be  desired. 

Those  who  have  thoughtfully  considered  the  experiments  of  the 
teachers  and  librarians  in  furnishing  literature  to  the  children  have  drawn 
one  general  inference :  that  the  teachers  seem  to  be  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  children  and  the  librarians  with  the  books.  Each,  feeling  the 
need,  has  set  to  work,  often  without  the  aid  of  the  other,  and  the  result 
is  that  we  find  work  attempted  by  the  teachers  which  could  be  done 
much  more  economically  by  the  librarians,  and  vice  versa.  Has  not  suffi- 
cient interest  been  aroused  and  preliminary  experimental  work  been  done 
to  enable  us  now  to  consider  some  systematic  division  of  labor  ? 

There  are  two  institutions  around  which  community  life  naturally 
groups  itself :  the  public  schooL  and  the  public  library.  A  very  large  per 
cent,  of  the  children  leave  school  before  the  age  of  twelve.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  know  where  to  obtain 
reading  and  guidance  after  their  school  period  is  ended. 

No  one  outside  of  the  home  ever  enters  as  intimately  into  the  life  of 
the  child  as  does  the  teacher.  The  child  is  compelled  to  go  to  school  a 
certain  number  of  hours  a  day  for  a  given  number  of  years.  He  goes  to 
the  library  when  he  chooses.  Therefore  we  look  to  the  teacher  to  inspire 
in  him  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  to  train  him  in  an  economical  use  of 
books.  It  is  the  librarian's  duty  and  privilege  to  prepare  the  material 
for  the  teacher's  use,  and  to  be  ready  to  take  up  the  work  with  the  child 
when  he  leaves  the  school  for  the  day,  the  vacation,  or  for  ail  time.  If 
the  preceding  propositions  be  accepted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  teacher 
should  receive  training  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries.  .  Two  years  ago 
this  section,  in  a  pamphlet  sent  broadcast  to  librarians  and  educators, 
recommended  that  every  normal  school  and  school  having  to  do  with  the 
training  of  teachers  offer  such  a  course. 

It  seems  logical  to  suppose  that  the  best  appreciation  of  such  work, 
from  both  the  teacher's  and  the  librarian's  standpoint,  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  normal-school  librarian.  His  position  gives  him  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  those  from  kindergarten  age  to  the  experienced  teachers, 
who  are  all  bent  on  one  thing — finding  the  best  for  the  child.  His 
faculty  is  composed  of  specialists,  who  can  give  judgment  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  books ;  the  critic  teacher,  who  can  advise  as  to  their  adapta- 
tion ;  and  the  child  himself,  who,  with  proper  guidance,  becomes  the  best 
of  all  critics  and  judges.  It  is  to  the  normal  school,  then,  that  we 
may  expectantly  turn  for  the  most  thoughtfully  selected  and  carefully 
tested  lists  of  books  for  children. 

Several  normal-school  librarians  are  now  giving  courses  to  the  peda- 
gogic classes  with  the  aim  of  presenting  enough  of  the  principles  of 
library  economy  to  enable  the  students  to  organize  and  administer  the 
average  school  library,  use  books  and  libraries  more  economically,  and 
more  intelligently  advise  the  children  as  to  their  reading.  The  following 
is  a  brief  outline  of  a  twelve-weeks*  course  which  was  given  by  the  libra- 
rian to  the  pedagogic  class  at  the  Chicago  Institute  last  year.  It  could 
have  been  carried  thru  a  second  quarter  with  much  better  results. 

1.  The  constrnction  of  the  book,  followed  by  practical  work  in  the  making  of  books, 
thniout  the  course. 

2.  Organization  of  a  hbrary.  Preparation  of  the  books  for  the  shelves.  Cataloging. 
Classification. 

3.  Use  of  reference-books.  Dictionaries.  Cyclopaedias.  Handbooks.  Indexes. 
Bibliographies. 

4.  Present  relation  of  libraries  to  schools. 

5.  Children's  literature. 

Many  teachers  do  not  know  where  and  how  to  obtain  books  for  their 
own  and  their  pupils'  use.  When  we  come  to  sum  them  up,  there  is  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  institutions  that  are  attempting  to  supply 
literature,  which,  if  not  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom,  certainly 
would  be  in  the  community  from  which  his  pupils  are  drawn.  But  it  is 
only  by  chance  the  teachers  find  these.  The  normal-school  curriculum 
should  offer  a  course  so  that  its  students  would  know  the  present  organi- 
zations to  which  they  can  look  for  help.  They  should  know  that  many 
states  have  provided  laws  regulating  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  public  libraries  and  public-school  libraries.  A  discussion  and  com- 
parison of  these  will  bring  out  their  virtues  and  likewise  their  weaknesses. 
The  normal-school  graduate  who  may  work  in  the  country  districts  should 
know  that  the  state  library  commissions  in  those  states  fortunate  enough 
to  have  such  have  undertaken  to  send  carefully  selected  collections  of 
books  to  the  rural  districts,  and  an  application  for  a  library  from  the 
teacher  of  the  district  will  obtain  one  at  practically  no  expense  to  the 
community.  In  some  states  the  women's  clubs  are  undertaking  a  similar 
work.  The  New  York  State  Library  loans  to  the  schools,  in  addition  to 
books,  large  and  beautiful  pictures. 
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The  normal-school  student  who  is  assigned  to  the  slum  district  of  any 
city  should  know  that  the  Carnegie  Public  Library  of  Pittsburg  sends  neat 
little  cases  containing  about  twenty  books  to  the  home  of  a  child  in  the 
poor  quarter  of  the  city.  The  child  is  made  the  librarian  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  he  and  ten  of  his  friends  form  a  home-library  club.  A  volun- 
teer visitor  meets  the  children  once  a  week,  reads  to  them,  tells  them 
stories,  and  teaches  them  wholesome  games.  Each  child  is  allowed  to 
take  one  book  home  every  week.  In  other  cities  this  home-library  work 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  library  clubs,  the  Associated  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, the  Children*s  Aid  Society,  and  various  other  similar  organizations. 
For  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  a  legitimate  place  in  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  every  large  city  for  the  home-library  work.  The  furnish- 
ing of  the  books  and  their  care  can  be  done  with  the  least  expense  of 
labor  and  money  by  the  public  library.  The  teachers  can  much  more 
effectively  name  the  homes  in  which  they  should  be  placed.  This  move- 
ment is  at  present  a  puzzling  problem,  since  it  is  as  yet  hard  to  convince 
many  library  or  school  boards  that  money  put  into  home  libraries  will 
reduce  the  number  of  truant  officers  and  lessen  the  number  of  boys  sent 
to  the  reform  schools. 

Every  normal-school  student  should  know  that  our  government  is  one 
of  the  largest  publishers  in  the  country.  Its  authors  are  men  who  are 
authorities  in  their  subjects.  A  list  of  its  publications  is  issued  every 
month.  Many  of  these  would  be  the  most  valuable  reference-books  for 
the  school,  and  are  furnished  at  the  cost  of  printing  and  in  some  cases 
free.  The  states  are  likewise  publishers  of  books  on  local  subjects. 
Some  cities  have  published  the  results  of  interesting  civic  undertakings. 
Such  sources  of  information  should  be  known  to  all  teachers. 

Every  school  in  our  country  has  a  library,  or  is  planning  to  have  one. 
In  most  cases  heretofore  the  school  library  has  been  formed  with  no 
thought  of  making  it  co-operate  with  the  public  library  of  the  town,  and 
an  unfortunate  duplication  of  material,  efforts,  and  aims  is  the  result. 
The  normal-school  student  should  be  led  to  see  that  one  of  the  first  con- 
siderations in  establishing  a  public  library  or  a  school  library  in  any  town 
is  the  possible  correlation  of  the  two  for  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

There  are  certain  reference-books  which  are  in  continual  demand  in 
the  schoolroom.  Such  books  and  those  used  in  sets  for  supplementary 
reading  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  school  equipment,  and  as  such  should 
be  owned  by  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  student  carefully 
examines  as  many  school  libraries  as  he  can,  and  accounts  of  others,  as 
they  are  administered  at  present,  he  will  perhaps  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  public  library  can  more  economically  furnish  the  general  collec- 
tion of  books,  keep  them  in  better  condition,  and  make  thetn  more 
accessible  to  a  larger  number  of  people,  with  less  expense  of  time,  energy. 
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and  material,  than  can  the  school.  From  his  study  of  school  manage- 
ment and  experience  in  the  model  school  he  will  agree  that  the  average 
teacher  is  already  overburdened  with  her  duties.  The  librarian  has 
reduced  the  care  and  use  of  books  to  a  science,  which  the  world  has  been 
pleased  to  recognize  as  library  science.  In  order  to  keep  his  library  up 
to  date  the  librarian  must  carefully  study  the  lists  of  new  books  published 
every  week,  and  be  a  constant  reader  of  books  and  book  reviews.  He  is 
therefore  able  to  select  the  latest  and,  with  the  help  of  experts  and  bib- 
liographies, the  best  books  on  any  given  subject. 

If  our  normal-school  students  talk  with  experienced  teachers,  they 
will  find  there  is  hardly  one  but  feels  the  need  of  a  larger  and  a  more  care- 
fully selected  collection  of  books  than  her  school  library  is  now  able  to 
furnish,  in  order  to  carry  on  her  work  successfully.  They  will  find  that 
many  libraries  are  attempting  to  meet  this  problem.  In  Milwaukee  they 
send  a  box  of  books  from  the  public  library  to  every  room  in  every 
school.  The  books  are  selected  by  either  the  teacher  or  the  librarian. 
In  Buffalo  they  do  the  same,  and  have  employed  two  attendants  whose 
duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  schools.  At  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  and  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  they  have  fitted  up 
rooms  as  attractively  as  possible  for  the  sole  use  of  the  children.  Some 
libraries  have  invited  the  teachers  to  come  to  the  libraries  and  bring  their 
classes  for  consultation  of  books.  At  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  in  Pitts- 
burg the  children's  librarian  has  inaugurated  a  story  hour,  when  she 
tells  the  children  stories.  She  has  also  made  beautiful  large  poster  bul- 
letins, which  are  hung  in  conspicuous  places,  indicating  good  books  on 
various  subjects.  All  over  the  country  we  find  similar  plans,  but  all  with 
the  one  aim  —  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  children's  reading. 

A  class  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  libraries  and  schools 
usually  brings  out  the  impossibility  of  using  the  library  as  much  as  is 
desired,  because  of  the  great  distance  between  the  library  and  the  school 
buildings.  An  appreciation  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country  might  lead  to  a  public  realization  of  the  economy  in  material 
and  administration,  were  these  two  institutions  housed  near  each  other. 

The  students  are  usually  quick  to  see  that  there  are  certain  principles 
in  the  schemes  of  classification  and  cataloging  now  used  in  libraries  that 
they  could  have  used  advantageously  thruout  their  entire  course.  They 
are  at  once  interested  in  finding  a  way  to  help  the  child  so  to  classify, 
arrange,  and  index  material  and  references  collected  that  they  can  be 
used  with  little  waste  of  time  and  energy.  A  well-known  sociologist  and 
writer  recently  said  that  such  a  training  as  has  been  outlined  in  this  paper 
would  have  been  invaluable  to  him  ;  that  he  had  destroyed  material  and 
often  hunted  days  for  articles  which  were  practically  lost  in  the  great 
quantity  of  unclassified  material  he  had  collected.  The  card-catalog  sys- 
tem has  not  stopped  at  the  public  and  private  libraries,  but  is  rapidly 
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invading  the  banks,  railroad  and  insurance  offices,  and  various  other  com- 
mercial houses. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  it  that  the  normal  school  should 
train  the  teacher  to  to  use  the  book  itself,  and  teach  methods  of  training 
the  children  to  use  books  economically  while  they  are  still  young.  This 
may  be  begun  by  distributing  one  copy  of  the  same  book  to  each  member 
of  the  pedagogic  class.  With  this  one  book  for  an  example,  the  title- 
page,  with  its  information  and  the  value  of  it,  may  be  discussed ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  table  of  contents ;  the  use  of  chapter  and  page  head- 
ings ;  the  value  of  marginal  and  foot  notes ;  the  difference  between  the 
index  and  the  contents  —  all  of  which  would  save  the  student  much  time, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  our  experiences  with  the  students  who  are  using 
our  libraries. 

After  the  examination  of  one  book  the  student  may  be  led  on  to 
groups  of  books  on  various  subjects.  The  comparison  of  the  standard 
dictionaries,  handbooks,  cyclopaedias,  bibliographies,  and  indexes  will 
bring  out  the  fact  that  each  aims  to  cover  a  certain  field.  All  cyclopaedias 
are  not  alike,  and  the  teacher  who  has  once  compared  them  will  not  send 
a  seventh-grade  child  to  the  treatises  found  in  the  Britannica,  nor  will  she 
tell  him  to  look  there  for  the  lives  of  living  persons.  There  is  no  way 
so  effective  of  impressing  the  student  with  these  points  as  to  give  him 
practical  problems  drawn  from  his  daily  lessons,  which  shall  be  looked  up 
in  these  books.  Unless  the  questions  given  the  pupils  are  drawn  from 
their  lives,  they  may  have  the  interest  of  a  puzzle  to  them,  but  rarely  the 
permanent  practical  application  to  be  desired.  Instructors  can  be  very 
helpful  by  encouraging  their  pupils  to  make  annotated  reading  lists  on 
the  various  subjects  studied. 

The  making  of  books  is  an  art  and  a  craft  quite  possible  to  the  child 
in  his  constructive  work.  The  tools  and  materials  are  inexpensive  enough 
to  make  it  practical  in  the  average  school.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this 
paper  to  treat  of  the  educative  value  of  bookbinding  as  constructive  work, 
tho  much  could  be  said  for  it  from  that  standpoint.  Its  possible  correla- 
tion with  art  and  other  subjects  is  doubtless  plain  to  many.  It  serves  to 
stimulate  the  child's  interest  in  books  in  general.  The  making  of  one 
table  of  contents  and  one  index  will  often  convert  him  to  their  use  as  an 
economic  device.  A  few  examples  of  the  best-made  books  exhibited  to 
the  pupils  while  they  are  working  will  raise  their  standard  of  workman- 
ship and  tend  to  counteract  an  unfortunate  overestimation  of  their  own 
work,  which  some  manual-training  pupils  have  developed. 

In  brief,  the  normal  schools  should  — 

1.  Furnish  carefully  tested  lists  of  books  for  children. 

2.  See  that  the  teachers  they  send  out  know  the  best  books  on  the  varioiis  subjects 
to  be  found  in  the  average  school  curriculum. 

3.  Offer  instruction  in  enough  of  the  principles  of  library  economy  to  enaUe  the 
teachers  to  organize  and  administer  the  ordinary  school  library  in  an  economical  way. 
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4.  Teach  their  students  the  book  resources  of  the  country,  so  that  they  may  know 
where  to  apply  for  help,  whether  they  be  assigned  to  a  city  or  country  school. 

5.  Bring  before  their  students  the  facts  of  library  legislation  so  that  they  may  be 
intelligent  advisors  to  the  people  of  the  community  to  which  they  are  sent. 

6.  Teach  the  students  to  be  intelligent,  economic  users  of  books  and  libraries,  and 
how  in  turn  they  may  teach  their  pupils. 

7.  Teach  those  they  send  out  to  look  to  the  public  library  as  a  public  educational 
institution  in  the  community,  and  as  such  to  use  it. 


THE  ABC  OF  REFERENCE  WORK 

W.  I.   FLETCHER,    LIBRARIAN    OF   AMHERST   COLLEGE,   AMHERST,   MASS. 

[an  abstract] 

I  am  here  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
which  has  just  closed  a  delightful  session  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  my  first 
duty,  a  very  pleasant  one,  is  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  that  body. 

Both  associations  are  working  together  in  sympathy,  and  now  in 
co-operation,  to  advance  a  common  cause,  the  promotion  of  intelligence 
and  general  culture.  But  I  wiSh  to  say  that  I  do  not  quite  hold,  with  Dr. 
Canfield,  that  the  public  library  as  maintained  at  public  expense  is  justi- 
fied (and  only  so  justified)  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  is  the  public 
school.  I  suppose  we  are  all  inclined  to  magnify  our  calling,  and  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  good  reason  why  a  man  who  has  occu- 
pied the  highest  positions  in  the  educational  world  should  accept,  as  if  it 
were  a  promotion,  a  librarian's  position.  For  the  library's  chief  office  is 
to  minister  to  that  which  is  highest  in  man,  the  aesthetic  and  the  spiritual ; 
and  its  justification  as  a  claimant  for  public  support  is,  from  this  point  of 
view,  to  be  found  in  placing  it  in  the  same  category  as  the  public  park, 
the  art  museum,  or  music  provided  for  the  public  enjoyment  and  cultiva- 
tion. I  believe  it  was  Senator  Hawley  of  Connecticut  who  said  at  the 
dedication  of  the  soldiers'  memorial  arch  in  Hartford  that  he  rejoiced 
that  there  had  been  this  large  expense  for  something  that  was  "  absolutely 
useless." 

One  relation  of  the  library  to  the  school  is  in  its  helping  to  lift  the 
school  work  by  means  of  good  literature  and  art  into  the  higher  region 
of  the  aesthetic  and  the  spiritual.  When  Horace  Mann  entered  so  enthu- 
siastically, sixty  years  ago,  into  the  establishment  of  district-school  libra- 
ries, his  argument  was  that  the  schools  might  thus  be  enabled  to  make, 
not  only  the  minister,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  artisan,  but  the  man^ 
with  all  his  higher  powers  cultivated,  and  not  merely  his  ability  to  do 
certain  work. 

Most  of  what  we  hear  about  the  library's  contribution  to  school  work 
has  regard  to  the  distribution  of  books  for  reading.     But  there  is  the 
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Other  important  department,  which  we  call  reference  work,  where  teachers 
go,  or  teach  their  pupils  to  go,  to  the  library  to  look  up  information  on 
some  subject,  and  this  department  of  library  work  should  be  taught  in 
the  normal  school  by  the  laboratory  method.  I  am  to  speak  of  its  A  B  C. 
Only  after  I  had  arranged  the  three  heads  indicated  by  these  letters  in 
the  order  of  what  I  regard  as  their  relative  importance  did  I  perceive 
that  it  was  this  suggestive  order. 

"A"  stands  for  Attendant;  for  it  is  one  of  the  accepted  ideas  of  the 
modern  library  that  there  must  be  an  attendant  ready  and  competent  to 
meet  the  reader's  questions,  and  that  the  reader  should  go  directly  to 
such  an  attendant  rather  than  be  sent  to  the  catalog.  People  often  go 
into  a  library  and  say:  "May  I  see  your  catalog?"  That  is  not  the 
way  to  begin.  Go  first  to  the  attendant  and  ask  directly  for  what  you 
want.  If  neither  the  librarian  nor  any  other  attendant  is  at  hand  and  at 
your  service,  the  library  is  not  managed  as  it  should  be.  But  a  compe- 
tent attendant  must  have  certain  apparatus  by  means  of  which  your 
questions  may  be  answered,  and  with  which  you  may  become  familiar,  so 
that  you  may  often  help  yourself  when  this  busy  attendant  is  helping 
someone  else;  and  this  training  of  readers  to  help  themselves  is  one  of 
the  chief  ends  of  the  attendant's  work.         * 

My  "  B  "  refers  to  the  apparatus  which  we  call  Bibliography.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  I  should  put  this  before  the  catalog,  if  I  had  in  mind 
anything  but  mere  alphabetical  order.  But  it  is  my  conviction  that 
bibliography  belongs  first.  By  this  I  mean  that  nothing  can  be  so  helpful 
in  looking  up  reading  on  a  subject  as  a  well-made  list  of  books  and 
papers  relating  to  it.  For  example,  if  you  were  wishing  to  read  up  the 
subject  of  Joan  of  Arc,  you  could  be  shown  a  long  list  of  titles  of  books 
and  articles  on  her,  and  perhaps  a  well-digested  list  which  would  show 
that  some  referred  particularly  to  her  visions,  others  to  her  trial  for 
witchcraft,  etc.,  and  you  could  select  just  what  you  wanted.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  great  many  subjects  on  which  such  lists  cannot  be  found,  but 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  do  exist  is  greater  than  even  many 
librarians  suppose.  They  may  be  found  in  encyclopaedias,  indexes  to 
periodicals  and  to  general  literature,  and  in  many  special  books. 

As  to  encyclopaedias,  a  word  of  caution  should  be  given.  One  is 
better  for  one  purpose,  another  for  another,  and  there  are  many  special 
cyclopaedias  and  dictionaries.  For  example,  I  remember,  some  years  ago, 
a  teacher  came  to  our  library  to  see  what  she  could  find  on  mosaics.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  we  had  no  book  on  the  subject.  Looking  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  however,  I  found  a  long  illus- 
trated article  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  end  of  it  references  to  authorities, 
some  of  them  being  in  our  library. 

For  another  example :  one  of  our  professors  came  to  me  one  day  and 
said  :  "  I  thought  I  knew  how  to  use  your  catalog,  but  I  fear  I  do  not  \ 
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I  cannot  find  anything  about  Phalaris  and  his  letters."  Well,  we  have  no 
book  on  the  subject,  but  on  turning  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  there  was  a  good  article  on  it,  with  several  references 
to  other  books,  one  of  them  being  Berington*s  Literary  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  gave  just  what  the  professor  wanted.  Our  catalog 
could  not  show  this ;  and  it  is  just  such  cases  as  these  continually  occur- 
ring that  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  recourse  to  bibliography.  In 
order  to  make  good  use  of  a  library,  a  teacher  or  an  advanced  pupil 
should  get  at  all  these  keys  to  literature  at  first  thru  the  direct  aid  of  the 
attendant,  but  should  soon  come  to  do  without  the  attendant's  services  in 
most  cases. 

My  "  C "  is  a  double-header ;  it  stands  for  two  things,  Classification 
and  Catalog.  I  put  classification  first,  altho  alphabetical  order  would 
be  the  reverse.  I  do  this  because,  as  libraries  are  being  more  thoroly 
classified  and  readers  are  now  often  given  free  access  to  the  shelves,  the 
classification  comes  in  as  a  better  guide  than  the  catalog.  For  example, 
one  wishing  to  look  up  works  on  Napoleon  in  our  library  would  better  be 
shown  the  shelves,  six  or  eight  in  number,  where  we  have  placed  all  the 
works  on  Napoleon  and  his  time  together.  The  wise  attendant  will  come 
to  think  in  a  moment,  with  regard  to  any  particular  subject,  whether  the 
first  recourse  in  its  pursuit  should  be  to  encyclopaedia ;  to  special  diction- 
ary, as  of  music,  antiquities,  biography,  fine  arts ;  to  special  bibliography, 
meaning  that  someone  else  has  looked  up  this  subject  and  left  a  record 
of  the  references  he  found  (what  a  pity  to  grope  around  after  those  refer- 
ences, if  one  can  find  such  a  record  already  made !);  or  to  the  books  them- 
selves on  a  particular  subject,  as  on  Napoleon,  London,  fhe  steam  engine, 
electricity,  etc.,  using  the  classification  in  this  latter  case  as  the  most 
ready  and  useful  means. 

As  to  the  catalog,  which  I  have  thus  pushed  into  the  background  (it 
might  be  called  directory,  so  I  could  make  it  my  "  D "),  I  have  but  a 
few  words  to  say.  My  experience  gives  me  an  increasing  disrespect  for 
the  library  catalog  as  a  means  of  doing  the  kind  of  work  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  The  author  catalog,  from  which  we  can  learn  whether  a  given 
book  is  in  the  library  and  where  it  may  be  found,  is  certainly  the  one 
essential  piece  of  apparatus.  But  I  have  long  felt,  and  often  publicly  so 
expressed  myself,  that  our  subject  catalogs,  do  the  best  we  may  with  them, 
are  of  little  value  compared  with  bibliographies  (using  this  term  in  the 
broad  sense  in  which  I  have  interpreted  it);  and  I  think  we  shall  do  wisely 
if  we  slight  them  and  bend  our  energies  t(\  the  development  of  the  biblio- 
graphical apparatus,  and  to  its  intelligent  use  by  readers,  with  the  help 
and  guidance  of  the  well-equipped  and  conscientious  and  devoted  attend- 
ant, whom  I  thus  make  the  Omega,  as  I  made  him  (or  her)  the  Alpha,  of 
this  little  talk. 
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HOW  SHALL  CHILD J^ EN  BE  LED  TO  LOVE  GOOD  BOOKS? 

MISS   ISABEL   LAWRENCE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT, 

NORMAL   SCHOOL,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 

You  know  the  fascination  there  is  in  watching  a  bonfire  of  grass  and 
twigs  and  leaves ;  how  every  little  while,  in  the  slow-burning  mass,  some 
point  bursts  into  flame  because  the  material  there  is  ready.  In  a  certain 
psychology  class  there  has  been  a  similar  charm  in  watching  minds  take 
fire,  first  a  flame  here  and  then  there,  from  reading  Binet,  Ribot, 
Romanes,  or  even  Kant.  As  with  the  bonfire,  the  places  which  are 
about  to  catch  can  never  be  determined  beforehand ;  hence  the  interest 
of  the  watching.  But  there  are  members  of  this  same  class  who  borrow 
the  same  books  and  return  them,  expressing  greats  enthusiasm,  and  yet 
they  never  catch  fire  at  any  point.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  warn 
such  pupils  to  let  the  books  alone,  not  to  read,  but  to  live  and  think  for 
a  while,  stirring  up  the  damp  mass  of  material  which  is  unfit  for  burning. 
They  may  lose  every  possible  chance  of  illumination,  should  the  warning 
pass  unheeded. 

Books  may  bury  a  mind,  and  there  is  no  more  pitiful  sight  than  the 
child  of  tender  years,  an  infant  Casaubon,  pointed  out  with  pride  by 
parents  or  teachers  as  a  reader  of  philosophy  or  what  not.  In  leading  a 
child  to  love  good  books,  the  first  crime  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  consider- 
ing the  books  first  and  the  child  second.  The  child  is  greater  than  the 
book,  and  the  book  must  wait  upon  his  needs. 

Considering  the  child  first  will  save  us  from  false  methods  of  develop- 
ing interest.  "Big  books"  read  from  a  childish  delight  in  praise  for 
reading  big  books  can  only  smother  the  poor  little  soul,  if  they  do  not 
actually  induce  the  blight  of  intellectual  dishonesty  and  conceit. 
Another  wrong  method  is  to  force  the  child  prematurely  into  a  certain 
line  of  reading,  as  the  historical,  while  the  taste  for  every  other  form  of 
literature  is  neglected. 

This  illustrates  the  danger  of  over-direction.  A  healthy  child-mind, 
brought  in  contact  with  a  good,  broad  library  of  real  literature,  may  often 
be  trusted  to  select  the  best  material  for  its  growth,  just  as  a  healthy  ani- 
mal gets  from  its  environment  only  the  food  it  can  digest.  The  task  of 
choosing  for  the  child  is  ever  a  difficult  one,  as  difficult  as  Holmes  found 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  books  for  the  young  westerner.  "And  he 
never  sent  his  mental  measure.  It  was  as  if  he  had  ordered  a  suit  of  a 
Boston  tailor,  with  never  a  hint  of  his  length,  breadth,  and  thickness." 
Alas,  there  is  no  tailor  skillful  enough  to  measure  a  child's  mind,  and  we 
are  apt  to  insist  on  outgrown  baby  clothes,  or  else  on  garments  large 
enough  for  his  elders,  and  fashioned  in  true  grandfatherly  style.  This 
accounts  for  the  misfits  in  our  most  approved  book  lists. 
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There  is  one  general  chart,  however,  which  may  save  from  gross  mis- 
takes, a  chart  of  the  instinctive  interests  which  culminate  at  different 
periods  of  child  life.  As  the  human  body  passes  thru  certain  definitely 
known  changes  to  its  mature  form,  so  the  mind  has  characteristics  which 
may  be  definitely  determined  at  each  stage  of  growth  from  infancy  to 
maturity.  There  are  other  parallels  between  mental  and  biological 
development.'  "All  growth  is  lopsided,  accented  now  here  and  now 
there."  If  an  instinctive  impulse  has  no  chance  to  gratify  itself,  it  dies 
out,  instead  of  being  transformed  into  higher  faculty.  These  impulses 
are  transitory,  and  if  they  are  not  furnished  with  material  at  the  right  time, 
the  opportunity  may  be  lost  forever,  and  full  development  of  the  individual 
may  become  impossible."  The  philosophy  of  education  must  be  based  on 
this  genetic  psychology,  and  scientists  are  today  busy  with  its  problems. 
The  references  which  accompany  this  paper  are  for  those  who  wish  to 
examine  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  problem  of  leading  children  to 
love  good  books  can  rest  securely  on  no  other  basis  than  this,  for  the 
native  interests  of  the  child  at  any  age  are  his  only  means  of  reaching  out 
and  appropriating  anything  whatsoever  in  life  or  literature. 

This  little  psychological  digression  will  account  for  the  handling  of  my 
subject  under  an  outline  of  predominating  interests  of  three  periods  of 
child  life.'  The  age  limit  given  is  not  a  fixed  one,  as  some  children  pass 
out  of  one  period  into  the  next  higher  earlier  than  the  limit  given,  while 
others  remain  in  the  lower  stage  longer  than  the  average  time.  Moreover, 
girls  mature  sooner  than  boys. 

CHILDREN    BEFORE    EIGHT* 

These  little  folks  have  a  natural  appetite  for  the  marvelous.  With 
the  rapid  development  of  the  sense-cells  in  the  brain,  there  is  intense 
satisfaction  in  image-making,  and  a  great  lack  of  comprehension  of  the 
relation  between  the  images.  Stories  repeat  themselves  in  vivid  kaleido- 
scopic pictures,  and  impossibilities  are  welcomed.     This  is  the  time  for 
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«!er,  VoL  VlII,  No.  a,  pp.  X47-950;  A.  B.  Clark,  "The  Child's  Attitude  toward  Perspective  Problems," 
Studies  in  Education,  Leland  Stanford  University,  No.  8,  pp.  283-95;  Juua  Gardiner  Gayley, 
^'The  Classics  for  Children,"  Pedagogical  Seminary,  YoL  III,  No.  2,  pp.  342-7;  E.  D.  Starbuck, 
Psychology  of  Religion  (London:  W.  Scott,  X899),  p.  423. 
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myth  and  fairy  tale,  just  what  delighted  men  when  the  earth  was  young. 
Flexibility  and  vividness  are  secured  by  this  unrestrained  play  of  the 
imagination.  Smother  the  impulse  now,  give  no  chance  for  fancy,  and 
the  realm  of  literature  and  art  is  rarely  entered  later.  If  the  child  does 
not  live  in  the  story  now,  words  henceforth  to  him  are  "  mists  through  which 
to  see  less  clear.**  Three  women  past  middle  age  who,  in  the  unwonted 
leisure  of  later  years,  are  studying  hard  for  self-improvement,  asked  me 
to  help  them  with  Mallory*s  King  Arthur,  The  son  of  one  had  been 
advised  to  buy  the  book  by  the  professor  of  literature  at  his  college,  with 
the  remark  that  every  young  man  should  own  a  copy;  and  these  three 
women  were  studying  desperately  to  find  out  in  heaven's  name  why.  It 
was  like  a  chapter  of  Cranston.  Of  course,  there  was  no  helping  them. 
If  they  had  only  ridden  with  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Tristram  in  quest  of 
adventure  when  the  impulse  was  strong  within  them  as  children ;  at  the 
time  when  the  greenwood,  yea  even  the  city  lot,  was  full  of  damsels  to  be 
rescued  and  dragons  to  disembowel;  when  the  front  yard  shook  with 
conflict,  as  swords  fell  on  grape-basket  helmets  and  wooden  spears  dealt 
deadly  blows  I  They  would  assuredly  have  played  all  this,  had  the  story 
come  to  them  then.  They  would,  indeed,  have  lived  it  almost  as  vividly, 
while  they  listened  to  the  words ;  and  so  today  they  might  have  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  old  romance  forever  shut  to  those  not  admitted  as  little 
children. 

In  telling  stories  to  these  children,  one  must  take  a  lesson  from  the 
gloomy  scene  in  the  Shepperton  workhouse  when  Amos  Barton's  "geo- 
graphical, chronological,  exegetical  mind  **  tried  to  present  truth  to  the 
paupers  who  had  not  geographical,  chronological,  or  exegetical  minds. 
Children  are  like  the  paupers.  They  care  little  for  place,  know  and  care 
nothing  about  time,  and  all  explanation  and  preaching  is  lost  on  them. 

A  child's  brain-cells  once  stirred  by  vivid  images  have  no  chance  of 
having  their  energy  called  off  by  thought,  so  they  respond  instantly  in  a 
reflex  arc  of  action.  Action  must  follow  action  in  a  satisfying  story  with 
no  stupid  explanations  of  moral  or  motive  or  connection.  Stevenson  says 
of  himself,  even  at  a  later  period  of  boyhood,  that  "eloquence  and  thought, 
character  and  conversation,  were  but  obstacles  to  brush  aside,  as  we  dug 
blithely  for  a  certain  sort  of  incident  like  a  pig  for  truffles."  Emphatic 
color,  intense  sound,  either  the  whisper  or  the  thunder  tone,  giant  or 
pygmy  size,  any  strong  sense-impression,  is  delightful  now. 

The  fears  which  are  characteristic  of  these  little  children  need  light  to 
prevent  them  from  lasting  and  becoming  morbid.  They  add  a  wonder- 
ful interest  to  the  tale  you  tell ;  and  if  they  are  properly  surmounted  in 
the  story,  the  child  is  helped  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  most  healthy  way. 
The  bears  and  wolves  and  tigers  become  very  friendly  beasts,  and  dragons 
and  many-headed  giants  are  so  easily  demolished  in  the  story  that  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  meet  them.     Some  kindergartner  must  have  gotten  hold 
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of  the  baby  of  two  who  told  me  about  a  '*  kind  and  good  and  generous 
gorilla." 

The  child  is  animistic  and  anthropomorphic.  Inanimate  things  are 
endowed  with  life  and  walk  off  with  a  gait  only  properly  pictured  by 
Gellett  Burgess'  pianos  and  chairs  in  the  Wonderful  City  of  Ligg. 
Animals  are  loved  for  the  human  quality  in  them ;  loved  even  more  than 
people,  for  the  child  is  nearer  to  these  elder  brothers  of  ours  ;  so  nothing 
interests  more  than  The  Jungle  Books,  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known, 
Black  Beauty,  and  that  dear  little  "Grizzly"  biography.  The  nature- 
study  book,  no  matter  how  beautifully  illustrated,  receives  scant  attention 
unless  these  sensible  children  wish  to  find  out  something  about  a  bird  or 
animal  they  have  already  observed. 

The  child's  interests  center  in  the  family.  Books  about  children  of 
his  own  and  other  lands  are  attractive.  Primitive  man  interests  him 
much,  above  all  the  Indian.  Modern  man  lives  too  complex  a  life  to  be 
understood.  The  zeal  for  teaching  patriotism  often  forces  a  country  upon 
the  little  one  who  is  still  in  the  nomadic  stage  and  as  incapable  of  form- 
ing any  idea  of  a  state  as  a  Zulu  savage.  You  may  remember  an  amusing 
article  on  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  in  last  year's  McClure.  The  obser- 
vation is  remarkably  good,  but  the  author  fails  to  see  that  a  child  under 
eight  may  as  well  sing 

My  country  tissuf  the 
Sweet  land  of  libaet  tea, 

and  think  of  "  Hail"  as  Columbia's  first  name  ;  for  an  understanding  of 
these  apostrophes  is  utterly  beyond  his  range.  I  suspect  that  the  sole 
impression  left  of  patriotic  songs  is  an  association  with  joy  and  noise, 
by  no  means  valueless. 

Books  about  children  are  often  selected  for  children's  reading,  with  a 
total  disregard  of  the  child's  inability  to  enter  into  the  point  of  view  of 
the  adult.  I  notice  that  Kenneth  Grahame's  delightful  Golden  Age  and 
Dream  Days  are  advertised  as  good  books  for  children.  The  tone  of 
criticism  of  the  treatment  of  children  by  their  elders  which  pervades 
these  and  other  admirable  books  for  grown-ups  is  most  unhealthy  read- 
ing for  the  little  child,  whose  instinctive  trust  in  those  around  him  is  the 
root  of  his  future  faith  in  heaven.  Beware,  then,  of  the  books  which  write 
about  children,  rather  than  for  them.  Even  Field  often  does  this,  but 
Stevenson  may  be  trusted  to  give  the  child-heart  true  expression : 

The  shadow  of  the  baluster,  the  shadow  of  the  lamp, 

The  shadow  of  the  child  going  to  bed, 
AH  the  wicked  shadows  coming  tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 
And  the  great  black  night  overhead. 

It  is  well  that  someone  can  voice  the  child's  feeling  in  the  poem,  for 
the  love  of  rhythm  is  one  of  his  strongest  instincts.  Ballads  and  story 
poems  delight  him  as  they  delighted  the  simple  audiences  of  the  ancient 
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bards.     Even  a  prose  story  ''should  run  in  the  ears  like  the  noise  of 
breakers/' 

This  little  child  is  not  aesthetic.  His  taste  is  rude  and  barbaric. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  should  be  surrounded  by  chromos,  or  read  or 
listen  to  sentences  that  are  not  literature  even  in  his  primer  or  first 
reader.  The  effect  of  an  environment  full  of  masterpieces  of  painting, 
music,  and  literature  will  assuredly  show  itself  at  the  right  time,  tho  at 
present  it  is  absorbed  unconsciously.  All  attempts  to  call  attention  to  it 
will  fail,  or  else  result  in  the  moral  blight  which  is  propagated  in  a 
child's  intellect  when  he  is  trained  at  this  early  age  to  say,  "  I  love  Whit- 
tier  ;  he  writes  so  beautifully,"  or,  "  Mr.  Longfellow  has  a  very  clear  style." 

As  for  morals,  our  little  child  under  eight  is  a  veritable  pagan  in  the 
concreteness  of  his  theology.  Abstractions,  sermons  of  any  kind,  touch 
not  him.  He  gathers  his  ideas  of  goodness  and  his  impulse  to  be  good 
in  life  from  his  associates ;  in  literature,  from  allegories  and  stories  so 
simple  that  you  need  never  mention  the  moral. 

CHILDREN    FROM    EIGHT   TO    FOURTEEN* 

This  is  the  transition  period  so  puzzling  to  the  keenest  child  observer, 
sometimes  called  the  dark  age.  The  brain,  and  indeed  the  body,  is  com- 
paratively sluggish,  storing  up  material  for  the  great  and  sudden  demand 
made  upon  it  in  early  adolescence. 

This  boy  is  intensely  practical.  He  has  no  use  for  beautiful  fancies 
or  sentimental  tales.  His  muscles  are  aching  to  be  trained  to  skilled 
work,  and  his  interests  turn  toward  details.  He  reads  invention  and 
travel  and  stories  of  industry  greedily,  to  find  out  how  things  should  be 
done.  This  interest  greatly  increases  if  he  is  given  opportunity  to  work 
out  the  ideas  he  gets,  tho  you  may  find  him  a  little  dangerous  if  he  must 
needs  scalp  the  small  sister  or  lasso  the  baby.  The  books  read  with  such 
interest  are  books  of  invention  and  travel,  books  of  information  rather 
than  literature ;  but  if  it  should  ever  be  your  lot  to  read  Poe's  Gold  Bug 
to  a  group  of  these  fellows  and  answer  all  their  questions,  you  will  dis- 
cover in  these  interests  a  possible  avenue  to  literature-loving. 

But  the  boy  has  another  instinct  which  leads  directly  to  literature,  the 
love  of  fighting  and  adventure.  He  wants  a  tale  full  of  grim  death  and 
plenty  of  bloodshed.  "Give  me  a  highwayman,"  says  Stevenson,  "and 
I  was  full  to  the  brim."  This  child  is  as  far  from  comprehending  church 
or  state  as  was  the  child  under  eight,  but  biographies  of  men  who  have 
done  concrete  things  are  his  favorite  dish.  Robin  Hood,  Richard  the 
Lion -Heart,  and  the  long  list  of  heroes  who  did  something  the  boy  would 
care  to  do  —  these  make  literature  which  the  boy  loves.  There  is  a  nice 
distinction  here  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  When  Philip  Wakem 
told  Tom  Tulliver  stories,  Tom  liked  some,  but  rejected  others.    "  He  had 

I  Frbderick  Burk,  "  From  Fundamental  to  Accesioiy  in  the  DevdopnMDt  of  the  N« 
Pedagogical  Seminary^  Vol,  VI,  No.  x,  pp.  5-^ 
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small  opinion  of  Saladin  whose  cimeter  would  cut  a  cushion  in  two  in  an 
instant ;  who  wanted  to  cut  cushions  ?  That  was  a  stupid  story,  and  he 
didn't  care  to  hear  it  again.  But  when  Robert  Bruce,  on  the  black  pony, 
rose  in  his  stirrups  and,  lifting  his  good  battleaxe,  cracked  at  once  the 
helmet  and  the  skull  of  a  too  hasty  knight  at  Bannockburn,  then  Tom 
felt  all  the  exaltation  of  sympathy,  and  if  he  had  had  a  cocoanut  at  hand, 
he  would  have  cracked  it  at  once  with  the  poker/* 

In  the  book  good  for  the  boy  at  this  period  there  should  be  embodied 
in  the  incident  which  so  stirs  his  blood,  character,  thought,  and  emotion 
— the  vital  truth  of  life  capable  of  indefinite  transformation  in  the  boy's 
soul.  But  this  is  precisely  the  difference  which  marks  off  literature  from 
sensational  trash,  distinguishing  the  epic  poem  from  the  dime  novel,  the  . 
Merchant  of  Venice  from  Dick  the  Highwayman.  The  boy  will  swallow 
either  at  first,  as  a  child  seeks  a  stimulating  diet  with  no  thought  of  nutri- 
tion. But  a  diet  of  the  sound  literature,  with  the  unconscious  digestion 
of  good  sense  and  truth,  will  soon  produce  the  taste  which  will  lead  the 
boy  to  reject  the  poorer  stuff  of  his  own  accord.  It  will  bear  repetition, 
however,  that  the  literature  you  offer  this  boy  will  never  compete  with  the 
trash,  unless  it  has  in  it  this  element  of  vivid  portrayal  of  the  sort  of  inci- 
dent he  craves. 

So  much  for  the  boy  of  this  period ;  the  girl  is  a  much  harder  problem, 
for  she  usually  reads  a  more  dangerous  class  of  books.  She  keeps  her 
love  of  fairy  tale  and  fancy,  and  this  should  be  developed  into  the  modern 
poetry  and  literature  which  have  grown  out  of  it.  She  seeks  the  love 
story  earlier  than  the  boy,  and  will  delight  in  Evangeline  and  Miles 
Standish,  which  the  boy  at  this  age  rejects.  Her  danger  lies  in  the  vast 
body  of  sentimental,  false,  religious  novels  whose  weakening  touch  on 
character  often  accompanies  the  woman  thru  life,  rendering  her  foolish 
and  melodramatic,  and  desirous  of  posing  as  a  saint  where  she  should  be 
strong  and  sensible.  E.  P.  Roe's  novels  will  serve  for  a  type;  Mrs. 
Wiggin's  Polly  Oliver  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  and  many  of  Miss  Alcott's 
are  not  literature.  The  only  remedy  to  be  suggested  is  to  let  the  girl 
read  her  brother's  books  at  this  period,  and  when  the  love  story  can  no 
longer  be  ignored,  give  Scott  and  Dickens  and  the  highest  class  of 
novels. 

EARLY   ADOLESCENCE FROM    FOURTEEN    TO    EIGHTEEN* 

This  period  is  a  critical  one.  Emotions  develop  suddenly  far  ahead 
of  judgment  and  intellect.  Art,  therefore,  whether  music  or  painting  or 
literature,  is  a  necessity  in  bringing  youth  into  its  full  heritage.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  thoughts  and  passions,  the  realities  of  the  great  world 

I E.  G.  Lancaster,  "  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Adolescence/*  Pedagogical  Seminary^  Vol.  V, 
Mo  X,  pp.  6x-z98 ;  Gborgb  A.  Cos,  '*  The  Morbid  Conscience  of  Adolescence/*  Transactions  of  tho 
lUinait  Society  of  Child  Study,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  a;  G.  Stanley  Hall,  *' Moral  and  Religions  Training 
<rf  Children  and  Adolescents,**  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  I,  No.  a,  pp.  196-4x0;  G.  E.  Partridgb, 
"Rererie,"  Ptdetgogical  Seminary ^  Vol.  V,  No.  4>  PP*  445*75* 
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without,  begin  to  penetrate  to  the  young  soul.  Very  important  now  are 
adolescent  day-dreams.  In  them  are  practiced  beforehand  the  acts  of 
future  life,  and  they  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  preparation  for  emer- 
gencies that  play  does  in  its  development  of  the  child's  conception  of 
life's  duties.  The  whole  breadth  and  fullness  of  after-life  depend  upon 
the  range  of  these  dreams ;  and  the  dreams  are  often  widely  influenced 
by  the  literature  read.  The  craze  for  reading  is  a  most  legitimate  tend- 
ency now ;  and  such  reading !  Did  you  ever  read  as  you  read  at  that 
period,  hungrily  searching,  searching  for  something  greater  than  you  had 
yet  found,  some  answer  to  the  problems  that  stirred  you ;  in  breathless 
hurry,  details  skipped,  description  skipped ;  generalizations,  sentimental 
or  religious,  sometimes  catching  and  copied  in  notebooks,  sometimes 
skipped  with  the  rest;  worshiping  now  this  character  and  now  that; 
sure  today  that  this  book  had  solved  everything,  but  finding  life  much 
the  same  to  your  great  surprise — up  and  at  the  hunt  again  tomorrow; 
thru  and  thru  the  library,  at  a  rate  that  horrified  the  elders,  who  could 
never  see  that  reading  is  the  main  business  of  life,  and  all  school  lessons 
and  home  duties  ought  to  be  suspended,  for  the  ship  must  "find  itself" 
before  it  can  be  of  much  use  in  the  carrying  service  ? 

There  are  three  fates  which  may  befall  the  young  girl  or  boy  at  this 
period,  which  are  all  to  be  deprecated. 

Most  pitiful  of  all  is  that  of  the  ignorant  boy  or  girl,  arriving  at  this 
age  with  no  books  for  help,  with  ideas  of  love  and  marriage  gained  only 
from  street  and  a  low  environment.  The  form  work,  the  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar  of  our  public  schools  may  well  give  way  before 
the  need  of  presenting  these  young  people  with  noble  ideas  of  the  life 
they  are  to  live,  of  love  and  marriage;  for  early  associations  in  these  mat- 
ters cling  for  life.  Even  if  results  are  not  bad,  a  narrow  life  without 
horizon  or  atmosphere  is  often  compelled.  Our  public-school  teachers, 
our  librarians,  must  reach  this  class  if  possible. 

The  second  class  have  gotten  trash,  possibly  vile  trash,  full  of  false 
ideas  of  life.     They  are  the  ones  to  be  won  by  better  books. 

The  third  are  held  in  by  some  geographical,  chronological,  exegetical 
Amos  Barton  who  considers  it  a  crime  to  read  a  book  for  what  you  want 
from  it,  and  wicked  to  skip  or  ignore  obscure  allusions.  These  instruc- 
tions carefully  followed,  and  one  classic  read  in  this  thoro  manner  will 
effectually  kill  all  aspirations  toward  literature.  People  so  trained  always 
respect  the  classics,  advise  you  to  read  them,  buy  them  for  their  book- 
shelves, and  are  deterred  from  ever  peeping  between  the  covers  by  the 
associations  of  that  aforetime  drudgery. 

All  this  comes  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  early  adolescent's 
growing  points.  He  is  just  opening  his  eyes  on  the  world  and  should  be 
allowed  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  it.  The  wider  the  range  of 
his  reading,  the  broader  basis  laid  for  detailed  study  hereafter.    The  more 
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he  lives  out  the  life  of  the  race  in  varying  experience,  the  larger  the 
horizon  he  will  command  when  he  settles  down  for  the  close  logical  study 
that  should  follow.  Only  let  it  be  wholesome  literature.  Let  his  mind 
catch  fire  at  many  points  so  that  it  be  from  a  divine  spark.  Novels  are 
for  him  that  he  may  understand  his  own  social  life.  Poetry  is  his  now,  if 
ever.  Philosophy  and  religion  dipped  into,  and  the  newborn  sense  of 
responsibility  and  the  question  Why?  will  respond  to  touch.  He  will  not 
study  history  or  science  with  delight  in  each  detail,  as  did  the  younger 
boy.  He  wants  to  try  his  newborn  powers  of  interpretation  and  learn 
only  what  it  all  means.  He'll  get  back  to  accurate  observation  and 
detail  later,  when  he  finds  a  necessity  of  proof  of  theory  or  of  new  dis- 
covery. Let  him  try  his  new-found  wings.  If  they  are  clipped  or 
bound  now,  he  will  never  soar  far. 

PRESENTATION    IN    GENERAL 

If  the  interests  of  children  at  different  periods  are  consulted  and  the 
right  literature  is  at  hand,  the  problem  of  making  children  love  good 
literature  is  largely  solved.'  But  the  presentation  needs  a  word  of  sug- 
gestion. Man's  power  to  get  images  from  printed  characters  is  a  late 
acquisition.  The  human  voice  is  a  much  older  means  of  firing  the 
imagination.  Undoubtedly  children  may  be  best  introduced  to  good 
literature  by  the  story-teller  or  the  good  reader.  There  should  be  more 
reading  aloud  in  home  and  library  and  school. 

The  much-edited  literature  with  its  critical  notes  is  often  so  handled 
as  to  produce  disgust.  If  the  publishers  only  appreciated  how  many 
children  in  our  schools  have  been  compelled  to  learn  the  lives  of  the 
authors  and  where  they  graduated  and  what  they  wrote,  before  they  have 
been  allowed  to  laugh  over  Ichabod  Crane  or  enjoy  Snowbound^  I  believe 
they  would  omit  the  preface  on  the  authors  in  their  admirable  master- 
pieces of  British  and  American  literature.  For  inducing  a  love  for  litera- 
ture such  preparation  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  send  a  young  man 
to  study  the  family  records  as  a  means  of  getting  him  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  the  house.  "I  X^^^Ivanhoe  after  I  got  into  it,"  says  the 
boy.  Begin  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  if  you  can  so  lure  the  boy  to  read 
it.  If  he  falls  in  love  with  that,  he  can  be  trusted  to  go  back  to  the 
stupid  preface. 

The  abbot  in  Richard  Yea  and  Nay  did  not  like  "to  have  his  periods 
truncated,"  but  everyone  who  tells  or  reads  stories  to  children  must  learn 
to  truncate  his  own  periods,  and  to  judge  when  to  do  it  by  the  faces  of 
his  audience. 

A  little  three-year-old  sits  beside  me  at  every  meal,  allowed  to  come 
to  the  same  table  with  her  elders.  She  demands  a  pickle  because  others 
seem   to   enjoy  them.     The  small  mouth  puckers  and  the  tears  come, 

^  Rbubbm  Post  Haixbck,  Tht  Ctntral  Nervous  SysUm  (Macmillan,  1897),  p.  958. 
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for  the  sourness  and  pepperiness  are  against  all  her  natural  taste ;  but 
she  moans  bravely,  "  I  like  them  ;"  and  soon,  too  soon,  she  will  like  them. 
No  child  in  an  environment  of  those  who  love  good  literature,  if  allowed 
to  come  to  the  table,  will  fail  to  acquire  the  taste.  Probably  the  teacher 
should  sing  and  should  draw,  but  before  we  legislate  in  this  respect,  let 
us  see  that  no  teacher  who  knows  not  literature,  and  loves  it  not,  is 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  children  of  any  age.  A  knowledge  of 
children's  interests  and  a  love  of  literature  in  the  teacher,  and  our 
problem  is  easily  solved. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  EDUCATION 

BY    MELVIL    DEWEY,    DIRECTOR    NEW   YORK    STATE    LIBRARY,    ALBANY,   N.   Y. 

New  conditions  bring  forth  new  problems  and  demand  new  solutions. 
Libraries  in  some  form  are  almost  as  old  as  the  race.  It  was  steam  when 
the  bobbing  cover  of  the  teakettle  suggested  confinement  of  the  vapor,  but 
how  different  from  what  the  word  "  steam  "  means  today  I  The  lightning 
on  Franklin's  kite  hardly  gave  promise  of  the  telephone,  phonograph, 
cable,  and  wireless  telegraphy,  and  other  modern  miracles.  The  chief 
factor  in  our  new  conditions  is  quick  and  cheap  transportation.  Rail- 
roads, trolleys,  express,  mail,  rural  free  delivery,  telegraphs,  cables,  tele- 
phones compel  us  to  readjust  our  ideas  in  the  light  of  new  conditions  and 
possibilities.     One  result  is  the  modern  library. 

The  old  education  was  completely  revolutionized  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  real  beginning  of  university  extension.  Once  students  walked 
hundreds  of  miles,  perhaps  begging  their  way,  to  sit  within  sound  of  the 
voice  of  some  chosen  teacher  or  to  read  some  book  securely  chained  to  a 
pillar.  But  the  volume  which  cost  as  much  as  a  village  has  by  the  new 
process  become  as  cheap  as  a  lunch.  The  wisdom  and  learning,  which 
had  to  be  sought  out  with  infinite  labor,  are  printed  and  made  accessible 
to  the  poorest.  The  world  thus  solved  one  of  its  greatest  problems  when 
it  brought  forth  the  traveling  book,  the  precursor  of  the  traveling  library. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  and  observation  that  the  eye  rather 
than  the  ear  is  the  great  gate  to  the  human  soul.  Most  ideas  and  ideals 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  reading.  Books,  magazines,  and  papers  more 
than  sermons,  addresses,  or  conversation  set  in  motion  the  effective  cur- 
rents. A  recent  careful  investigation  by  educational  experts  as  to  what 
most  influenced  the  lives  of  children  showed  that  it  was  not  the  father, 
nor  the  mother,  nor  the  school,  but,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  the 
reading. 

By  common  consent  the  supreme  thing  in  education  is  the  building 
of  character;  but  character  grows  out  of  habits,  habits  are  based  on 
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actions,  actions  on  motives,  and  motives  on  reflection.  What  makes  most 
people  reflect?  It  is  usually  reading  that  begets  reflection,  reflection 
begets  motive,  motive  begets  action,  action  repeated  begets  habits,  and 
habits  beget  that  supreme  thing,  character. 

With  every  generation  the  comparative  importance  of  reading  seems 
to  increase.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  delegates  to  meetings  and 
conventions  in  which  they  are  deeply  interested  seldom  listen  to  papers 
and  addresses,  because  they  And  they  can  get  the  ideas  so  much  more 
quickly  and  clearly  from  the  printed  page.  The  eye  can  sweep  rapidly 
over  matters  of  little  interest,  can  dwell  on  points  of  importance,  can  go 
back  to  verify  preceding  statements ;  with  the  result  that  in  much  less 
time  the  mind  has  gained  much  more.  The  pre-eminent  influence  of  the 
printed  page  is  thus  increased  by  wider  appreciation  of  its  power. 

On  the  material  side  the  evidence  is  just  as  conclusive.  The  book  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  marvelous  evolution  of  the  race.  The  brute  has 
not  the  divine  gift  of  speech.  We  admire  the  wonderful  instincts  of 
bird,  or  fox,  or  squirrel,  but  with  minor  variations  they  are  the  same 
that  their  ancestors  have  had  for  one  thousand  generations.  The  savage 
with  speech  and  without  books  passes  on  something  of  his  acquired 
knowledge  from  father  to  son,  but  the  development  is  slow.  Civilized 
man  has  become  as  a  god  in  what  he  dares  and  does,  because  he  stands 
on  the  shoulders  of  ajl  his  predecessors  and  utilizes  the  work  of  millions 
of  men  in  thousands  of  years. 

"  For  a  dwarf  on  the  dead  giant's  shoulders  sees  more 
Than  the  live  giant's  eyesight  availed  to  explore.** 

The  Indian  stripped  the  birch  and  built  his  bark  canoe  in  a  day.  He 
felled  a  tree  across  the  stream  and  his  bridge  was  done.  But  our  sons 
have  taken  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  their  fathers  and  increased  it,  each 
beginning  where  the  other  left  off.  They  build  a  Brooklyn  bridge  or  a 
ship,  either  of  which  costs  as  much  as  the  land,  houses,  and  furniture  of 
fifty  country  villages.  The  papers  tell  us  that  the  "  Celtic"  built  this  season 
could  in  her  vast  hull  accommodate  more  than  the  whole  army  of  guests 
of  that  other  modern  marvel,  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel.  If  there  were 
a  derrick  large  enough,  the  great  city  hall  of  New  York  could  be  lowered 
into  this  marvelous  evolution  of  the  dugout  and  bark  canoe  in  the  natu- 
ral  growth  of  transportation.  All  this  has  been  possible  because  the 
accumulated  skill  and  knowledge  has  been  preserved  in  print  and  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  so  that  we  may  fairly  say  we  stand 
today  on  our  lofty  pedestal  built  up  of  printed  sheets  of  paper. 

No  thoughtful  man  can  question  that  it  is  a  supreme  concern  to  pro- 
vide for  our  people  the  best  of  the  literature  of  power  which  inspires  and 
builds  character,  and  of  the  literature  of  knowledge  which  informs  and 
builds  prosperity.  This  can  be  done  effectively  and  economically  only 
thru  free  public  libraries.     A  limited  number  can  buy  or  hire  their  books, 
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but  experience  has  proved  that  knowledge  must  be  as  free  as  air  or  water, 
or  it  is  fearfully  handicapped ;  and  the  state  cannot  afford  to  allow  even 
the  smallest  obstacle  to  remain  between  any  of  its  citizens  and  the  desire 
for  either  inspiration  or  information. 

Even  more  important  than  the  economy  is  the  question  of  selec- 
tion and  supervision  of  reading.  A  half-dozen  nations  are  producing 
60,000  to  70,000  new  volumes  each  year,  besides  the  millions  already 
published.  In  a  great  library,  with  trained  bibliographers  and  careful 
study  and  organization,  we  find  it  possible  only  to  approximate  in  our 
effort  to  supply  each  reader  with  what  is  best  out  of  our  resources.  The 
New  York  State  Library  has  450,000  volumes,  150,000  pamphlets,  250,000 
manuscripts,  and  a  countless  number  of  articles  and  periodicals  and 
transactions  of  societies  and  independent  chapters  in  books.  Yet  we  have 
fallen  short  of  our  ideal  unless  we  can  give  to  each  reader  from  this 
immense  variety  what  is  then  and  there  and  to  him  most  valuable.  It 
is  a  problem  of  almost  infinite  difficulty  even  with  all  our  bibliographies, 
catalogs,  indexes,  lists,  and  trained  specialists.  Without  such  help,  how 
often  in  a  thousand  times  is  there  a  chance  that  a  reader  would  really  get 
the  thing  which  would  best  serve  his  wants !  One  who  has  not  studied 
these  problems  carefully  is  dazed  by  the  difficulties  and  overpowered  by 
the  importance  of  finding  at  least  an  approximate  solution. 

The  whole  civilized  world  has  accepted  the  fact  that  the  public-library 
system  is  a  necessity,  with  hardly  enough  intelligent  dissent  to  prove  the 
rule.  Seldom  in  human  history  has  a  great  movement  received  so  cordial 
and  universal  support.  Historians  already  tell  us  that  in  the  future  this 
will  be  known  as  the  library  age,  just  as  that  period  when  the  great 
churches  of  Europe  were  built  will  always  be  known  as  the  cathedral  age. 
Even  tho  the  library  is  almost  as  old  as  the  race,  it  is  just  now  passing 
thru  that  rapid  and  marvelous  development  in  public  conception  of  its 
proper  functions  which  will  make  our  time  the  real  birth-time  of  that 
modern  institution  which,  bearing  the  old  name  "  library,"  yet  includes 
so  much  that  hereafter  it  will  take  full  rank  in  usefulness  with  our  system 
of  schools. 

A  glance  at  the  development  of  the  library  ide^  will  enable  us  better 
to  predict  its  future,  as  the  astronomer  computes  an  orbit,  not  by  study 
of  where  a  body  stands  today,  but  of  the  track  over  which  it  has  just 
come.  The  original  library  was  a  storehouse  in  which  the  books  could 
be  preserved  and  passed  on  to  posterity.  To  get  and  to  keep  were  the 
chief  functions,  while  to  use  was  subordinate.  A  favored  few  only  had 
access  to  the  books.  Then  a  broadening  process  began.  Those  who 
could  pay  a  certain  fee  might  use  the  library.  Then  came  the  broad 
thought  of  making  it  free  to  all,  but  only  for  use  in  the  building,  as  the 
present  museum  is  used.  The  old  librarian  would  have  been  as  much 
shocked   at    the   suggestion  of   lending  a   book  as  would   the  modem 
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curator  of  a  museum  if  an  interested  child  should  ask  to  carry  home  the 
bird  of  paradise.  Then  came  lending  to  a  favored  few,  then  to  all  who 
could  pay  the  fee,  and  finally  the  great  thought  of  lending  free  to  all. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  end.  When  I  began  work  for  public-library 
interests  in  New  York,  we  had  forty  free  public  libraries  and  forty  thousand 
saloons,  so  that,  by  the  law  of  averages,  a  boy  leaving  his  home  in  the  even- 
ing would  pass  nine  hundred  and  ninety- nine  open  doors,  with  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  worst  influences,  before  he  passed  one  within  which  he 
could  find  the  best  reading  at  his  disposal.  Librarians  realized  that  if  they 
were  to  do  their  best  work  they  must  have  the  aggressive  spirit  and  adopt 
the  aggressive  methods  of  those  who  make  other  enterprises  most  success- 
ful. Then  came  the  branch  in  the  larger  cities,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
difficulties  of  inaccessibility,  and  to  get  within  reasonable  distance  of  each 
home  a  collection  of  books  and  an  inviting  reading-room.  The  more 
widely  scattered  delivery  station  followed,  so  that  the  workman  could 
readily  return  his  book  in  the  morning  and  get  a  new  one  on  the  way 
back  without  going  much  out  of  his  usual  course.  Then  books  were  sent 
on  for  a  trifling  fee  to  those  who  could  not  conveniently  come  after  them, 
utilizing  telegraph,  telephone,  and  local  express  or  special  delivery.  And 
yet  all  this  did  not  meet  the  demand,  and  we  realized  that  the  new  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  cheap  and  quick  transportation  demanded  new 
methods  in  solving  our  problem  of  "the  best  reading,  for  the  largest 
number,  at  the  least  cost."  Traveling  libraries  were  sent  out,  and  when 
we  proved  that  a  given  amount  of  money  would  accomplish  more  practi- 
cal good  in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  new  applications  were  constantly 
found,  and  the  few  years  of  active  work  have  established  the  traveling 
system  as  an  essential  part  of  the  modern  library  movement. 

New  conditions  made  this  new  system  imperative.  The  immense 
flood  of  new  books  and  growing  demands  of  readers  for  the  latest  and 
best  in  every  field  showed  that  it  was  impracticable  to  undertake  to  make 
adequate  libraries  at  all  points  needed.  It  is  cheaper  to  transport  than  to 
store  and  handle  books  only  occasionally  used,  even  if  they  were  given 
outright  to  the  local  library.  Libraries  must  be  mobilized.  Books  must 
travel  more.  Of  some  books  extra  copies  cannot  now  be  had.  Of  most 
they  cannot  be  afforded  with  the  money  available.  If  there  were  build- 
ings and  books,  the  immense  cost  of  proper  cataloging,  classification, 
indexing,  and  reference  librarians  would  be  prohibitive.  For  reference 
purposes  economy  and  efficiency  demand  a  few  great  central  libraries 
available  by  telephone  and  mail  for  consultation,  and  by  express  and  mail 
for  lending  books  to  the  entire  surrounding  section.  The  nation  and 
each  state  should  of  course  maintain  one  great  cyclopaedic  library. 
Besides  these,  there  will  be  a  few  more  in  the  great  universities  and  cities, 
and  here  and  there  one  supported  by  large  private  endowments. 

For  ordinary  circulation  a  different  reason  points  to  the  traveling 
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principle.  The  number  of  books  required  is  small  compared  with  those 
needed  for  reference  in  studying  all  conceivable  subjects,  but  there  is 
even  greater  need  of  careful  supervision  in  guiding  this  reading  in  a  way 
to  get  the  best  results.  Competent  assistants  can  be  found  and  afforded 
only  in  a  few  central  points,  but  can  do  the  work  for  a  large  territory. 
Beginning  with  1837,  New  York  spent  $55,000  a  year  in  establishing 
public  libraries  in  the  11,000  school  districts  of  the  state.  More  than 
twenty  other  states  followed  the  example,  and  all  had  the  same  experience. 
The  novelty  wore  off,  the  books  were  less  used,  and  in  most  cases  became 
scattered,  so  that,  instead  of  a  steady  increase,  after  the  first  fifteen  years 
there  has  been  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  volumes.  For  a 
library  is  like  a  reservoir  of  drinking  water.  It  must  have  a  constant 
fresh  stream  running  in,  or  it  becomes  stagnant  and  unusable.  This 
freshness  is  not  dependent  on  the  date  of  a  book's  publication,  but  on  the 
time  when  it  is  first  seen  by  that  community.  This  is  the  great  secret  of 
the  traveling  library.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  books  go  to  a  community 
and,  being  a  new  broom,  sweep  clean.  There  is  a  zest  in  looking  them  over 
and  seeing  what  is  available  that  stimulates  interest  and  makes  readers. 
After  three  or  six  months  this  wears  off,  but  is  renewed  when  this  library 
is  moved  on  to  the  next  station  and  another  takes  its  place.  Thus  interest 
is  kept  alive  at  every  point,  and  books  which  used  to  become  mere  lumber 
after  a  few  readings  are  now  promptly  worn  out  in  actual  service,  so  that 
we  are  getting  better  returns  for  each  dollar  than  by  any  other  method. 

RELATIONS   TO   SCHOOLS 

A  total  readjustment  of  point  of  view  is  necessary  for  most  people. 
I  object  when  one  says  that  the  library  is  a  valuable  and  useful  adjunct  to 
the  school,  putting  it  on  the  same  plane  as  a  laboratory  or  gymnasium. 
In  a  broad  conception  of  education  the  library  and  school  are  no  longer  to 
be  driven  tandem,  but  abreast.  The  library  is  to  be  recognized,  not  as 
something  desirable,  but  as  an  absolutely  necessary  complement  to  the 
schools  in  any  satisfactory  educational  system. 

What  we  call  school  education  is  carried  on  by  elementary  and  high 
schools,  colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools,  and  universities,  all 
assuming  that  attendance  on  their  course  is  the  main  business  of  the  stu- 
dents. What  we  term  "  home  education  "  involves  no  change  of  residence 
or  interruption  of  regular  vacations,  but  centers  around  the  library  and 
includes  libraries,  museums,  study  clubs,  extension  teaching,  tests,  and 
credentials.  Using  these  words  in  their  broad  senses,  libraries  furnish  the 
education  that  comes  from  reading,  museums  what  comes  from  seeing, 
clubs  what  comes  from  mutual  help.  The  work  of  the  school  is  for  those 
in  attendance.  The  library  works  with  those  at  home.  The  school  is 
chiefly  for  the  young.  The  library  is  for  adults  as  well,  includiog  all 
from  cradle  to  grave.     School  work  is  for  a  limited  course. .   The  library 
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is  for  all  of  life.  School  work  is  compulsory,  at  least  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  is  a  duty  under  a  master.  Library  work  is  optional,  and  is  pleasure 
under  a  friend.  It  calls  for  joyous  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
which  always  gives  most  rapid  and  satisfactory  development. 

Because  of  these  differences  and  the  freedom  from  the  disciplinary 
work  of  the  school,  libraries  with  longer  hours  and  shorter  vacations  are 
less  likely  to  be  worn  out  than  teachers.  Each  has  his  proper  field  of 
work,  and  librarians  have  no  more  right  to  expect  teachers  to  carry  their 
own  burdens  and  also  take  on  new  ones,  than  that  teachers  should  ask 
librarians  to  perform  some  of  the  school  functions.  Better  results  are 
uniformly  secured  where  the  library  is  not  under  the  same  board  as  the 
schools.  Naturally,  almost  inevitably,  school  trustees  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation feel  that  the  greatest  concern  of  life  is  the  school,  and  they  will 
consider  themselves  as  singularly  broad-minded  if  they  recognize  the 
library  as  an  unobjectionable,  or  perhaps  a  very  useful,  bob  to  the 
school  kite.  The  best  results  can  come  only  when  the  board  of  trustees 
gives  its  whole  thought  and  energy  to  library  interests,  and  believes  them 
as  second  in  importance  to  none.  Library  and  school  should  work  in 
the  greatest  harmony,  but  under  independent  boards. 

The  great  function  of  the  teacher,  to  which  he  should  bend  every 
energy,  is  to  give  pupils  under  his  care  a  taste  for  reading.  With  this, 
much  of  the  rest  will  follow.  I  should  vastly  prefer  my  own  child  to  leave 
school  with  a  strong  taste  for  good  books  and  a  record  of  comparative 
failure  in  his  studies,  than  to  have  him  take  all  the  honors  in  his  examina- 
tions and  begin  life  with  no  genuine  liking  for  reading.  Huxley  has 
wisely  said  that  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  read  without  provision  for 
what  that  reading  shall  be  is  as  senseless  as  it  would  be  to  teach  them  the 
expert  use  of  the  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  with  no  provision  as  to  their 
physical  food. 

The  old  library  was  a  reservoir  concerned  chiefly  with  gathering  mate- 
rial. In  our  generation  the  reservoir  has  been  changed  into  a  fountain. 
The  library  has  been  an  aggressive  force  concerned  chiefly  with  giving  out. 
In  this  work  we  have  forgotten  that  reading  is  not  necessarily  good.  It 
is  a  mighty  engine  exerting  the  most  powerful  influence  for  good  or  for 
evil  on  the  human  mind.  Many  a  mother  is  at  perfect  peace  thinking  that 
her  boy  is  on  the  highroad  to  heaven  if  only  she  finds  him  with  his  nose 
in  a  book,  and  yet  we  all  know  that  the  reading  of  bad  books  is  the 
surest  and  quickest  road  to  the  pit. 

Our  recent  library  work  has  had  to  do  too  much  with  quantity,  too 
little  with  quality.  We  have  made  the  reservoir  into  a  fountain,  but  we 
must  give  more  attention  to  filtration.  The  most  hopeful  efforts  are  in 
the  direction  of  careful,  unprejudiced,  brief  notes,  following  book  titles  in 
catalogs,  so  as  to  help  both  reader  and  librarian  to  know  what  purpose 
each  book  can  best  serve.     The  great  problem  before  thoughtful  students 
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of  librarianship  today  is  not  so  much  how  to  increase  the  number  of  vol- 
umes circulated,  but  how  to  improve  the  quality,  excluding  the  worst, 
decreasing  the  use  of  the  poor,  encouraging  the  good,  and  aiming  con- 
stantly to  lead  every  reader  to  the  best. 


THE   LIBRARY  AND    THE  SCHOOL   AS   CO- ORDINATE 

FORCES  IN  EDUCATION 

LIVINGSTONE  MCCARTNEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  HOPKINSVILLE,  KY. 

We  have  to  consider  a  twofold  question :  How  can  the  library  be 
made  most  serviceable  to  the  child  in  the  daily  performance  of  his  work 
in  the  school ;  and,  how  can  the  school  life  of  the  child  be  so  ordered  as 
to  give  him  the  greatest  possible  command  of  the  contents  of  good  books 
in  his  subsequent  career  ?  This  double  question  lays  open  before  us  the 
whole  subject  of  the  co-operation  of  school  and  library  in  the  training  of 
the  child. 

The  library  is  to  serve  as  an  assistant  to  the  school  in  educating  the 
child.  To  serve  this  purpose  properly  it  must  contain  many  hundreds  of 
books  that  have  been  chosen  because  of  their  direct  connection  with  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  child  is  working.  One  who  selects  these  books  must 
have  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  books,  but  of  children,  and  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  school  education.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  even  the  best 
librarians  are  capable-  of  making  the  selection  wisely.  Their  view  is  too 
largely  one  of  the  books,  supplemented  by  a  more  of  less  definite  knowl- 
edge of  child  nature,  and  with  but  little,  if  any,  study  of  present-day 
educational  methods  as  pursued. in  the  best  schools.  What  they  know  of 
the  school  4ife  of  today  is  derived  from  books  and  from  conversation, 
instead  of  being  the  result  of  personal  experience. 

Nor  can  the  teachers  do  much  better  than  the  librarians.  The  trained 
and  experienced  teacher  no  doubt  understands  child-life  and  child-likes 
better  than  the  librarian  does  ;  but  she  is  inferior  to  the  librarian  in  a 
knowledge  of  what  literature  offers  to  the  child,  and  her  estimate  of  the 
real  value  of  books  often  gives  preference  to  that  which  is  not  of  great 
worth.  Besides,  her  view  of  education  itself  is  liable  to  be  distorted  by 
the  too  great  prominence  she  gives  to  her  own  special  subject  or  depart- 
ment. The  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  also  have  their 
limitations  which  disqualify  them  to  act  alone  in  selecting  the  books  for 
a  school  library.  It  is  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  librarian,  teacher, 
and  superintendent  that  a  wise  choice  can  be  made. 

But  granting  that  the  books  have  been  properly  selected  and  that  the 
library  shelves  are  burdened  with  all  that  can  be  made  helpful  in  the 
school  work,  how  can  these  books  be  best  used  ?     They  must  be  accessible 
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to  the  children.  One  distinguished  educator  of  my  acquaintance  advo- 
cates breaking  up  the  library  into  small  collections  and  giving  to  each 
schoolroom  its  appropriate  share.  This  recommendation  is  open  to  the 
very  serious  objection  that  it  deprives  the  child  of  the  great  advantage  of 
spending  many  hours  in  a  large  library.  More  will  be  said  on  this  point 
in  the  discussion  of  the  second  part  of  our  subject.  Many  schools  secure 
all  of  the  substantial  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  small  collection  of 
books  in  each  room  by  permitting  each  teacher  to  draw  a  large  number 
of  books  and  keep  them  in  her  schoolroom  for  several  weeks.  In  our 
own  schools  we  follow  this  plan,  with  the  limiting  provision  that  any 
teacher  who  has  had  a  book  for  two  weeks  or  more  must  return  it  if  it  is 
called  for  by  another  teacher.  If  the  library  owns  several  copies  of  the 
books  most  in  demand,  the  needs  of  all  teachers  will  be  well  met,  and 
but  few  books  will  be  called  in  before  they  are  returned  voluntarily. 

The  teacher  who  has  on  her  shelves  from  ten  to  fifty  such  books  care- 
fully selected  with  reference  to  her  class  work  for  the  succeeding  few 
weeks  will  find  constant  occasion  to  use  them  in  class  and  will  be  able 
to  induce  many  of  her  pupils  to  carry  them  home  to  read.  This  will 
lead  by  the  easiest  transition  to  the  regular  use  of  the  main  library  by 
her  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  books  that  are  intended  to  be  read  thruout, 
there  must  be  provided  a  large  number  and  a  great  variety  of  works  of 
reference  to  which  the  children  may  come  for  aid  on  special  points  or 
topics.  Many  of  these  works  of  reference  should  be  permanently  placed 
in  the  schoolrooms,  but  others  can  be  given  to  the  teachers  for  use  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  books  from  the  circulating  department.  It  is 
important  for  the  library  to  own  at  least  two  copies  of  each  of  these 
books,  so  that  one  may  always  be  found  in  the  reference  room  of  the 
general  library. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  our  question.  Not  only  must  the  library 
be  so  used  as  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  child,  but  the  school  in  its 
turn  must  recognize  its  duty  to  equip  the  child  for  the  future  enjoyment 
of  the  library.  Two  worlds  offer  their  riches  to  every  youth  who  steps 
out  from  the  threshold  of  the  school — a  world  of  affairs  and  a  world  of 
books.  Happy  he  who  is  well  prepared  to  participate  in  both  !  There  is 
a  kind  of  education  that  addresses  itself  to  preparing  the  youth  for  the 
world  of  affairs.  So  clamorous  for  quick  success  is  the  everyday  business 
world  that  its  spirit  has  not  only  invaded  scholastic  halls,  but  has  in  some 
quarters  set  about  ejecting  the  time-honored  occupants.  We  cannot 
digress  here  to  discuss  the  right  extent  to  which  this  spirit  should  pre- 
vail in  education.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  only  to  note  its  insistent 
claim  to  increasing  recognition,  and  to  protest  against  any  form  of  educa- 
tion that  undervalues  the  riches  of  the  world  of  books. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  education  more  reprehensible  even  than  this ; 
lor,  while  it  is  based  upon  the  use  of  books,  it  does  not  prepare  for  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  riches  of  the  library.  It  sets  down  its  deluded  votary 
between  the  two  worlds  that  we  have  mentioned.  He  is  not  fitted  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world  of  affairs;  neither  has  he  entered  into  the 
deeps  of  literature,  history,  and  philosophy.  He  has  been  taught  to 
worship  form  ;  for  his  training  began  with  words,  continued  in  words,  and 
ended  in  empty  words.  Of  such  a  character  is  too  much  of  the  formal 
training  of  the  schools. 

In  contrast  with  these  one-sided  forms  of  education,  how  much  more  to 
be  desired  is  that  complete  training  which  not  only  familiarizes  the  youth 
with  the  world  of  affairs  and  enables  him  to  command  success  in  any 
chosen  line  of  effort,  but  also  prepares  him  for  a  full  enjoyment  of  the 
wider,  deeper  life  of  letters  I  How  can  school  life  be  so  ordered  as  to 
contribute  to  this  result  ? 

Personal  contact  with  a  large,  central  library  is  essential.  Even  a 
good  library  in  each  school  building  does  not  fully  serve  this  purpose. 
The  growing  student  must  be  able  to  drink  in  the  love  of  books  and  to 
become  fully  imbued  with  the  library  spirit  by  hours  and  days  spent 
delving  in  a  large  collection  of  books.  The  place  has,  perhaps,  more 
to  do  with  this  development  than  we  are  aware.  No  amount  of  discus- 
sion about  books,  their  contents  and  their  authors,  can  take  the  place  of 
actual  familiarity  with  the  books  themselves.  The  student's  school  life, 
then,  must  be  so  planned  as  to  call  for  frequent  visits  to  the  library  — 
not  mere  calls  at  the  circulation  window,  but  periods  of  systematic  research 
in  the  books  on  the  shelves.  Even  quite  young  children,  those  not  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age,  can  have  their  work  so  planned  as  to  call  for 
this  library  research.  The  subjects  of  geography,  history,  and  literature 
alone  afford  ample  opportunity  for  such  work;  but  we  as  teachers  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  just  now  discussing  the  preparation  of  the  cJiild 
for  the  future  use  and  enjoyment  of  libraries,  and  we  must  not  base  our 
library  research  work  upon  the  school  studies  as  they  now  stand.  We 
must  inquire  along  what  lines  of  library  research  the  pupils  should 
become  interested,  and  then  we  must  make  provision  for  those  lines  of 
effort  in  our  school  life.  This  may  disarrange  some  of  our  nicely 
adjusted  outlines.  It  may  make  waste  paper  of  some  fine-spun  courses 
of  study  which  have  not  been  revised  to  meet  new  educational  ideals  and 
conditions,  and  it  may  cause  a  world  of  annoyance  to  those  teachers  who 
have  the  routine  of  their  annual  work  so  habituated  that  they  need  no 
thought  for  new  work  or  new  methods,  but  find  that  a  look  at  the  calen- 
dar will  bring  up  the  appropriate  lessons,  words,  gestures,  and  facial 
expression  for  the  day.  But  if  this  change  is  based  upon  a  careful  study 
of  the  true  needs  of  the  children,  it  will  fully  justify  its  iconoclastic  tend- 
encies. 

The  student  should  gain  complete  mastery  of  a  limited  number  of 
representative  books.     The  contents  of  these  books  should  become  his 
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mental  possession  absolutely.  And  he  should  know,  not  only  what  they 
say,  but  how  they  say  it.  All  of  their  illustrative  examples  and  allusions 
should  be  familiar  to  him  ;  and  he  must  especially  be  trained  to  see  what 
these  examples  and  allusions  are  used  to  illustrate  and  enforce.  Our 
knowledge  of  books  is  too  often  weak  at  this  point.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  anecdotes,  the  scenes,  the  parables,  without  troubling  ourselves  greatly 
with  the  context.  The  very  point  of  view  of  the  book,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  good,  must  become  the  student's  point  of  view.  Such  an  absorption  of 
a  book  into  one's  life  is  safe  only  in  the  case  of  comparatively  few  books; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  select  these  and  to  secure  their  com- 
plete assimilation  in  the  lives  of  the  children. 

Besides  this  intense  study  and  complete  mastery  of  a  few  books,  the 
school  must  plan  to  give  the  child  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  books  that  he  has  not  read.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
catalogs  and  tables  of  contents.  The  child  must  handle  and  examine 
the  books  themselves,  gleaning  a  little  here  and  a  little  there  by  his  own 
personal  efforts.  Lists  prepared  by  librarians,  lectures  delivered  by 
teachers,  and  short-cut  manuals  by  short-cut  authors  will  give  him  only 
the  belief  that  he  knows  what  in  reality  he  does  not  know.  The  young 
farmer  must  learn  of  soils  and  crops  by  holding  the  plow  and  by  gather- 
ing the  grain ;  he  who  would  succeed  in  business  must  feel  the  touch  of 
checks  and  drafts  between  his  fingers ;  and  he  who  would  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  books  must  handle  books.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school, 
not  only  to  give  him  this  opportunity^  but  so  to  arrange  his  work  that  he 
cannot  evade  it.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  children 
should  be  taught  the  intelligent  use  of  the  index  of  every  book  in  which 
they  work,  and  that  they  should  know  all  of  the  great  reference  works 
and  their  plan  of  arrangement,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  these  works 
economically. 

The  child  must  also  be  given  a  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  books 
both  past  and  present,  and  this  can  be  done  in  a  large  library  much  more 
quickly,  easily,  and  thoroly  than  in  any  other  place.  Here  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  works  themselves  that  came  from  the  authors'  hands ;  and 
on  the  walls  are  portraits  ;  in  the  hallways  and  rooms  are  statues,  busts, 
and  tablets ;  and  even  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  so  ornamented  as  to 
do  honor  to  the  great  names  of  literature.  Those  who  come  and  go,  as 
he  loiters,  all  seem  to  have  a  wholeso;ne  respect  for  the  place  and  for  all 
who  have  contributed  to  its  enrichment.  Shall  he  alone  go  from  its 
portal  uninfluenced  by  all  of  its  appeals  ?  Shall  his  school  hold  him  to 
such  a  grind  of  routine,  or  be  so  grossly  commercial,  that  he  has  neither 
time  nor  inclination  left  for  this  beautiful  and  hallowed  society  of  books  ? 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  io,  1901 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3 :  30  P.  M.  in  the  Woodward  Avenue  Congre- 
gational  Church,  Detroit,  with  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Chicago,  111.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

A  comet  solo  by  Mr.  Van  Amberg  introduced  the  regular  program  of  the  department 

W.  C.  Martindale,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Detroit,  made  an  address  of 
welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  Miss  Mary  McCowen  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  who  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  beginning  and  development  of  the  department. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations : 

Mr.  £.  E.  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chainnan.  Miss  Bessie  N.  Leonard,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Dr.  Francis  Burke  Brandt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Hon.  Joha  Hits,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Music — vocal  solo,  "Spring,"  Tosti — by  Mrs.  R.  R.  Hayne. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Adestine,  principal  Detroit  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  gave 
illustrations  of  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Detroit  day  schools. 

Miss  Margaret  Sullivan,  principal  Grand  Rapids  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  gave  an 
exhibition  of  rapid  speech-reading  in  a  conversation  with  a  ten-year-old  deaf  girl  upon  a 
recent  trip  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Hon.  S.  Wesselius,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  upon  "The  Day- 
School  Law,"  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  paper  by  E.  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrooke,  Pa. 

"  The  State  in  Relation  to  the  Defective  Child  "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Francis  Burke  Brandt,  professor  of  pedagogy.  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  department  met  in  business  session  in  the  Woodward  Avenue  Congregational 

Church,  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  10,  at  5  :  30  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following  report : 

For  President — Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Washin£ton,  D.  C. 
For  Viee-Prestdent—^.^.  KWen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
For  Secretary  —  E.  A.  Gnnrer,  New  York  city. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  department  for  the  persons  nominated. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Reorganization  Committee,  appointed  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  to  draw  up  by-laws  by  which  the  future  meetings  of  the  department  should  be 
guided,  made  a  report. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  in  which  nearly  every  member  of  the  department  joined, 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  Jacksonville,  111.,  made  the  following  motion,  which  was  carried : 

Resolved y  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  be  referred  to  the  Saecuthrc  Conaiittee, 
consisting  of  the  officers-elect  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  dqiartmeBt,  aad  that 
the  same  committee  prepare  a  program  for  the, next  meeting. 
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SECOND  SESSION.  — Friday,  July  12 

The  department  convened  at  3  :  30  P.  M.,  Miss  McCowen,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Music  —  vocal  solo,  "  Hear  Me,  O  Israel,"  Millard — by  Miss  Alice  Sacks. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  O.  P.  MacMillan,  department  of  child  study,  Chicago 
public  schools,  on  "  Sensory  Defects  in  Chicago  School  Children." 

Music  —  vocal  solo. 

A  paper  on  "  The  School  as  a  Social  Center  "  was  read  by  Mrs.  Cora  Stanton  Brown, 
chairman  educational  department,  Illinois  Mothers'  Congress,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  followed 
by  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mrs.  Marguerite  Beaubien,  vice-president  Michigan 
Mothers'  Congress,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  a  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth, 
editor  American  Association  Review,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Chicago, 
111.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Adestine,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Dr.  Amberg,  Detroit,  Mich.;  and 
Hon.  John  Hitz,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  Jacksonville,  111.,  offered  the. following  resolution  : 

Resolved f  That  the  thanks  of  the  department  be  extended  to  the  Detroit  local  committee  for  the  excellent 
aooommodations  and  the  delightful  entertainment  afforded  Department  XVI  of  the  National  Educational 
Association ;  to  those  who  arranged  an  inspiring  and  helpful  program  for  the  meeting ;  and  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Woodward  Avenue  Congregational  Church«  for  the  use  of  its  building. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

With  a  closing  address  by  the  president.  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  sessions  of  the  department  was  the  exhibits  of  class-room 
work  in  the  mornings,  from  9  to  12  o'clock,  in  the  Central  High  School,  Cass  avenue 
Detroit. 

On  Wednesday,  Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Adestine,  principal  o!  the  Detroit  Day  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  her  assistants  gave  the  following  exhibit : 

z.  Beginners'  class  in  speech-  and  sense>reading,  May  L.  Guthrie,  teacher. 
a.  First-year  speech-  and  lip*readiog,  Blanche  E.  Smith,  teacher. 

3.  Third-year  language,  M.  Lizzie  Donohoe,  teacher. 

4.  Rhythm  work  and  gymnastic  drills. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  very  interesting  exhibitions  were  given  of  kindergarten  and 
primary-school  work  with  children  from  the  McCowen  School  for  Young  Deaf  Children, 
Chicago,  111.,  conducted  by  Miss  Cornelia  Bingham,  head  teacher,  and  assistants. 

These  exhibits  embraced  the  work  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth-grade  public- 
school  work,  illustrating  the  language,  composition,  drawing,  water-color  woAc,  design- 
ing, cardboard  construction,  and  sewing;  also  kindergarten  work  as  adapted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  young  deaf  children ;  expression  and  construction  work  of  "  connecting  class ;"  and 
art  expression  showing  the  methods  employed  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade. 

Other  exhibits  were  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Day  School  for  the  Deaf ;  the  Yale  Oral 
School,  Chicago,  111.;  the  Volta  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  John  Hitz,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  akoulalion,  the  recently  invented  electrical  instrument  for  the  amelioration  of 
deafness,  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Central  High  School,  by  Mr.  Van  Tassell,  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf.     Tests  of  hearing  were  made  daily. 

Two  very  pleasant  informal  receptions  were  given  the  members  of  the  department. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  July  10,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Woodward  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  the  first  one  was  given  by  the  Detroit  Association  of  Parents  and  Friends  of 
Deaf  Children.  On  Thursday  evening,  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac,  the  Chicago  Oral  Teach- 
ers' Club  entertained  the  department. 

E.  A.  Gruver,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  LAIV  AATD  7 HE  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

HON.    S.   WESSELIUS,  GRAND    RAPIDS,  MICH. 

By  a  potent  recommendation,  thru  an  executive  message  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1899,  the  late  Governor  Pingree  inaugurated  a  movement  favor- 
able to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  by  the  oral  method,  so  called,  thru 
the  medium  of  day  schools.  The  beneficiaries  of  this  education,  including 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  will  ever  hold  him  in  grateful 
remembrance  for  this  successful  effort  to  restore  the  deaf  in  Michigan  to 
the  society  of  the  hearing  and  to  a  better  citizenship.  Without  first  creat- 
ing an  organization  adapted  to  educating  the  public  at  large  up  to  a  point 
of  accepting  new  methods,  it  is  difficult  to  add  a  new  department  of 
instruction  to  the  state's  educational  system. 

It  is  not,  however,  impossible  of  accomplishment,  if,  as  in  this  state, 
the  movement  is  fortunate  in  obtaining  first  the  indorsement  of  the 
chief  executive,  the  p*ress,  and  a  few  of  the  leading  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. Thru  all  of  these  means  both  the  necessity  and  the  desirability  of 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  by  the  oral  method  in  day  schools  were  estab- 
lished. Much  assistance  was  rendered  the  cause  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of 
Cleveland,  O.;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee;  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  of  Washington.  No  assistance  was  received  from  the  state 
institution.  Deaf  children  cannot  be  educated  in  institutions  as  economi- 
cally as  in  day  schools,  and  this  fact  appealed  strongly  to  such  members  of 
the  legislature  as  did  not  have  the  inclination  to  examine  the  merits  of  the 
methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  a  similar  law  in  other  states  when  a  like  environment  is 
thrown  about  the  attempt  that  procured  its  passage  in  Michigan  as  well 
as  in  Wisconsin.  The  Michigan  law,  after  a  trial  of  nearly  two  years,  has 
proven  to  be  very  satisfactory,  easy  of  construction  and  application, 
devoid  of  intricate  machinery  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  easily 
harmonized  with  the  school  laws  of  the  state.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Pub- 
lic Acts  of  Michigan  for  1899,  on  p.  266,  and  can  be  safely  followed  as  a 
mode  in  other  states,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  state  constitu- 
tion and  school  laws  may  require. 

Briefly,  its  provisions  are  as  follows : 

The  local  school  board,  generally  acting  upon  the  petition  of  the  parents  of  deai 
children,  makes  application  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  permission  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  school  for  the  deaf. 

It  is  mandatory  upon  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  grant  permission 
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where  there  is  an  average  atteDdance  of  not  less  than  three  children  over  the  age  of  three 
years,  whose  parents  or  guardians  reside  within  the  state. 

The  local  board,  after  the  establishment  of  the  school,  is  required  to  report  its  con- 
dition, and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  required,  to  the  state  superintendent. 

The  state  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  the  local  board,  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  state,  the  suip  of  1 150  for  each  deaf  pupil  instructed  in  the  school  for  nine  months 
during  the  school  year,  and  a  part  of  such  sum  apportioned  to  the  actual  attendance  of 
such  pupil. 

The  funds  received  from  the  state  must  be  kept  separate  from  the  other  funds  of 
the  local  board,  and  can  be  expended  only  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  and 
for  school  lippliances,  all  other  sums  unexpended  being  returned  to  the  state  treasurer. 

All  teachers  in  such  schools  are  appointed  and  employed  as  all  other  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  are  appointed  and  employed. 

All  applicants  for  positions  must  be  qualified  by  having  special  training  for  teaching 
and  also  special  training  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  including  at  least  one  year's  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  deaf. 

The  oral  system  shall  be  used  exclusively,  but  if,  after  nine  months*  trial,  any  child 
shall  be  unable  to  learn  by  the  oral  method,  no  further  expense  shall  be  incurred  in  the 
attempt  to  educate  it.  Any  person  of  sound  mind  who,  by  reason  of  defective  hearing, 
cannot  profitably  be  educated  in  the  public  school  as  other  children  are  taught,  shall  be 
considered  eligible  to  enter  any  of  these  schools. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  law  is  general  in  its  terms,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  worked  out  by  the  different  authorities  charged  with  the 
duty  of  executing  it.  There  is  danger  always  of  conflict  of  opinion  upon 
a  subject  of  this  nature.  It  was  deemed  wise,  therefore,  to  close  by  law 
the  matter  of  the  advisability  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  and 
to  prevent  a  disagreement  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
by  making  it  mandatory  upon  him  to  issue  the  permit  when  the  local 
school  board  had  decided  it  necessary  to  establish  one  of  the  schools. 

It  was  deemed  expedient  also  to  eliminate  all  questions  as  to  methods 
of  instruction  by  requiring  the  oral  system  exclusively,  leaving  no  room 
for  the  disagreements  existing  between  teachers  of  the  deaf.  It  secures, 
therefore,  uniformity  in  methods  of  instruction,  so  that  a  child  may  go 
from  one  school  to  another,  and  its  education  continue  as  it  was 
begun. 

It  fixes  the  expense  to  the  state  at  a  like  sum  for  each  pupil,  leaving 
no  discretion  upon  this  subject  to  any  authority  except  the  legislature, 
trusting  the  local  board,  however,  to  represent  it  in  making  the  expense 
reasonable.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  fixed  by  the  local  board, 
and  range  from  a  minimum  salary  of  $800  upward.  The  law  was  flexible 
upon  this  point,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  teachers  to  take  charge  of  all  the  schools  who  used 
similar  methods  of  instruction. 

The  provision  relative  to  the  qualification  of  teachers  was  made  just 
strong  enough  to  prevent  persons  wholly  inexperienced  in  this  branch 
of  education  from  obtaining  positions,  and  this  must  continue  to  be  the 
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condition  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  in  this  and  other  states  until  the 
services  of  expert  teachers  of  the  deaf  can  be  more  easily  obtained,  or 
until  the  training  given  them  at  the  institutions  and  training  schools  is 
more  nearly  uniform  than  at  present.  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if,  as 
a  layman,  I  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union  between  institutions 
graduating  teachers  of  the  deaf,  with  a  view  to  requiring  all  their  gradu- 
ates to  attain  something  like  equal  degrees  of  proficiency.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  may  be  necessary  to  fix  the  qualifications  in  the  organic  law  of 
the  school,  altho  there  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  not  desirable,  chief 
among  which  is  that  the  growth  of  the  work  in  new  fields  will  be  retarded. 
The  discussion  of  methods  to  be  employed,  when  coupled  with  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  is  quite  likely  to  confuse  the 
patron  of  a  school,  and  result  in  the  child's  return  to  the  institution. 

The  law  makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  local  board  to  furnish  all 
necessary  appliances,  which  make  it  possible  for  partially  deaf  children, 
and  especially  those  who  are  indigent,  to  have  the  advantage  of  all  new 
appliances  and  devices  which  may  be  invented  for  their  benefit  This 
provision  has  been  found  very  beneficial,  especially  in  view  of  the  com- 
petition between  the  institution  having  ample  funds  for  this  purpose  and 
the  day  school.  It  was  deemed  advisable  at  first  by  the  proponents  of 
the  law  to  make  a  provision  for  the  partial  maintenance  and  care  of 
indigent  children  attending  day  schools,  but  this  was  finally  dropped  in 
response  to  the  general  plan  of  the  law,  which  is  to  place  deaf  children  in 
all  respects  upon  an  equality  with  others  in  obtaining  an  education. 

It  is  this  general  underlying  principle  to  which  its  success  can  be 
mainly  attributed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  deaf  child  should  have 
the  right  to  an  education  and  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  family, 
enjoying  the  comforts  and  experiencing  the  sorrows  of  home.  Its  deaf- 
ness should  not  be  an  excuse  for  depriving  it  of  the  care  and  nurture  of 
the  family  during  the  most  tender  years  of  its  existence. .  To  compel  a 
child  to  become  separated  from  the  family,  and  to  be  educated  at  a  state 
institution,  with  all  the  suffering  attendant  upon  the  process,  both  to 
the  parent  and  the  child,  savors  of  barbarism,  however  well-meaning  the 
state  may  be  in  so  doing.  There  was  a  time  when  the  deaf  were  con- 
fined in  the  same  institution  with  the  insane.  There  will  be  a  time 
when  only  two  classes  of  deaf  children  will  attend  state  institutions: 
first,  those  who  belong  to  indigent  parents  or  are  orphans,  and  must 
therefore  become  wards  of  the  state  in  order  that  their  physical  wants 
may  be  administered  to,  that  is,  those  who  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
hearing  children  that  now  find  their  way  to  state  homes  for  children  who 
are  abandoned  or  neglected ;  second,  those  who  desire  a  higher  educa- 
tion than  can  be  obtained  at  the  local  high  schools  and  academies,  or 
who  seek  to  obtain  a  technical  education,  which  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  can  alone  provide. 
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It  seems  to  me,  from  observation  during  the  last  two  years,  that  there 
should  be  provided  by  the  state,  in  addition  to  day  schools,  opportunity 
for  the  special  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  certain  trades  and  professions 
at  the  state  institutions,  and  that  special  privileges  should  be  extended 
to  the  deaf  child  studying  the  higher  branches,  to  the  extent  of  provid- 
ing for  its  entire  maintenance,  if  necessary,  during  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion. To  carry  out  the  plan  of  fully  restoring  the  deaf  child  to  the 
society  of  the  hearing,  the  higher  education  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  it  has  reached  the  age  where  all  danger  of  its  tendency  to  seek  the 
exclusive  society  of  the  deaf  has  passed. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  a  detailed  study  of  the  subject  at  this 
time,  but  this  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  state  school  to  the  day  school 
is  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  and  study  for  the  friends  of  the  deaf.  When 
the  state  institution  appreciates  the  opportunities  that  are  before  it  in 
this  regard,  it  will  no  longer  maintain  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward  the 
day  schools,  because  it  will  have  the  same  interest  in  them  that  the 
college  and  university  now  have  in  the  public  schools  and  academies, 
and  will  be  concerned  chiefly  in  encouraging  them,  and  in  insisting 
upon  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils 
all  the  time.  The  time  when  harmony  and  unity  of  purpose  shall  exist 
between  the  state  institution  and  the  day  school  can  be  fixed  only  when 
it  is  known  to  what  extent  the  day  school  will  be  the  principal  means  of 
giving  an  education  to  the  deaf.  In  one  or  two  of  the  states  this  can  be 
determined  now,  but  unless  better  facilities  for  organizing  schools  than 
now  exist  in  many  of  the  states  are  found,  it  will  be  delayed  many 
years. 

The  friends  of  the  law  have  discovered  that  the  existence  of  the  law 
itself  results  in  the  establishment  of  but  few  schools,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made  to  give  to  the  law  the  widest  publication  pos- 
sible thru  the  press,  and  notwithstanding  that  established  schools  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  have  been  widely  advertised  thru  the  daily 
press,  yet  the  establishment  of  other  schools  does  not  result  without 
special  effort. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  deaf  are  in  indigent  circumstances ;  many 
of  them  are  the  children  of  parents  only  partially  acquainted  with  the 
English  language ;  while  others  are  either  indifferent  or  discouraged  by 
reason  of  the  child's  condition,  and  thus  make  no  effort  to  better  its 
educational  advantages.  I  believe  this  fact  to  be  well  established  that, 
without  the  special  work  of  an  expert  instructor  of  the  deaf,  who  at  the 
same  time  has  the  ability  of  an  organizer,  day  schools  for  the  deaf  will 
not  grow  in  number  very  rapidly,  and,  indeed,  in  many  communities 
will  never  be  established. 

The  schools  now  established  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  all  required  the  services  of  an  organizer  having  special  fitness 
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for  the  work.  We  are  just  learning  that  all  teachers  of  the  deaf,  how- 
ever proficient  they  may  be,  are  not  well  equipped  to  organize  schools. 
The  work  of  organizing  seems  to  require  an  ability  that  but  few  expert 
teachers  of  the  deaf  possess.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the 
organizer,  because,  if  the  field  is  once  canvassed  and  the  effort  has  failed, 
new  difficulties  are  added  to  further  work  in  the  same  direction.  The 
work  of  organization  should  be  directed  from  some  central  authority, 
and  in  accordance  with  some  well-defined  plan,  adopted  by  either  the 
state  or  an  interstate  organization  of  the  friends  of  the  deaf,  unless  it  is 
undertaken  by  the  state  itself.  This  latter  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
feasible,  especially  where  a  number  of  day  schools  are  already  established 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  have  been  thoroly  tested.  There  should 
be  connected  with  the  department  of  public  instruction  a  superintendent 
or  supervisor  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  to  have  general  supervisory  control 
of  the  schools,  with  power  to  regulate  the  curriculum  of  studies,  books, 
and  appliances  to  be  used  therein,  and  who  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  organizing  schools  and  enforcing  the  laws  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils. 

It  is  said  upon  good  authority  that  there  are  between  three  and  four 
hundred  deaf  persons  of  school  age  in  the  state  of  Michigan  who  do  not 
attend  any  school,  and  that  a  like  proportion  obtains  in  other  states. 
Wherever  a  day  school  has  been  established,  the  compulsory  educational 
law  applicable  to  hearing  children  can  be  enforced,  but  their  attendance 
cannot  be  compelled  at  the  state  institutions,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
removal  of  the  child  from  the  possession  and  immediate  control  of  the 
parent.  This  condition  alone  should  warrant  the  employment  of  a  super- 
visor or  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  deaf.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
states,  where  there  would  be  but  few  of  the  day  schools,  the  time  of  such 
superintendent  or  supervisor  could  be  divided  between  other  duties  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
interests  of  the  deaf.  The  creation  of  such  a  position,  with  its  duties,  in 
each  of  the  several  states  will  require  time  and  much  labor  preliminary 
to  its  accomplishment,  and  must  of  necessity  follow  the  passage  of  a  law 
creating  the  schools  and  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools  under 
it.  In  the  meantime,  I  may  be  pardoned  perhaps  if  I  suggest  that  all 
work  done  in  the  future  for  the  deaf  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
one  general  organization,  managed  as  work  of  this  character  is  generally 
done,  and  constituted  of  a  membership  composed  of  leading  educators 
and  friends  of  the  deaf  in  the  different  states.  Such  an  organization 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  friends  of  the  oral  methods,  who 
favor  the  day  school  in  preference  to  the  institution,  but  who,  of  course, 
are  at  the  same  time  willing  to  aid  all  efforts  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
to  the  deaf  in  institutions. 
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By  means  of  such  an  organization  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the 
different  states,  its  needs  and  requirements,  could  always  be  determined. 
The  influential  friends  of  the  deaf  who  would  be  willing  to  aid  in  the  pas- 
sage of  proper  laws  for  the  establishment  of  schools  would  be  known, 
and  a  state  organization  perfected  to  further  the  work.  Thru  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  Dr.  Bell,  the  Census  Bureau  has  obtained  a  more  or 
less  complete  list  of  the  deaf  children  and  their  parents  thruout  the  whole 
country.  Thru  such  an  organization,  communication  with  the  parent 
would  be  established,  literature  distributed,  and  a  general  awakening  of 
interest  accomplished.  While  it  is  true  that  a  state  organization  might 
accomplish  all  this,  the  history  of  the  movement  seems  to  teach  us  that 
state  organizations  rarely  or  ever  precede  the  passage  of  a  state  law  and 
the  establishment  of  schools.  Such  an  organization  would  supplement 
the  great  work  already  done  for  the  deaf  by  giving  to  it  a  tangible  form, 
by  way  of  a  more  detailed  effort  to  pass  a  law  in  the  several  states. 
Valuable  as  its  services  might  be  in  this  direction,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  it  would  render  an  equally  valuable  service  in  other  directions,  to  a 
few  of  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring.  First,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a 
layman  only,  not  as  an  expert  teacher  of  the  deaf,  that  so-called  training 
schools  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  should  be  under  the  control,  as  to  the 
degree  of  proficiency  of  its  graduates,  of  some  national  organization. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  parent  of  the  deaf  child  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  a  local  school  board  does  not  find 
itself  much  better  qualified  to  pass  upon  them.  Both  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted, as  a  rule,  with  the  training  required  to  make  an  expert  teacher 
of  the  deaf,  and  therefore  persons  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf,  whether  by  the  sign  method  or  otherwise,  are  quite  as 
likely  to  be  employed  as  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  a  proper 
school.  The  state  institutions  are  constantly  sending  out  into  the  world 
persons  who  have  had  the  care  of  their  children,  all  seemingly  well 
equipped,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  to  continue  the  work.  If  a  general 
organization  —  which  would,  of  course,  be  recogmzed  as  authority  on  the 
subject  —  would  undertake  to  recommend  graduates  of  schools  fully 
equipped  to  produce  expert  teachers,  and  deny  recommendations  to 
graduates  of  other  schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  great  good  would  be 
accomplished.  Persons  selected  as  organizers  should  also  be  recom- 
mended by  it.  The  work  to  be  done  with  legislative  bodies  should  be 
under  its  immediate  direction  and  control,  or  of  its  agents  authorized 
to  speak  for  it.  It  should  aid  in  procuring  teachers  for  schools  and  aid 
graduates  of  training  schools  to  obtain  positions.  It  should  aid  local 
boards  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  schools;  furnish  legal  opinions 
when  necessary  upon  the  law  creating  them.  I  might  multiply  many 
times  the  list  of  services  which  such  an  organization  could  render  to  the 
cause  of  the  deaf,  if  time  did  not  fail  me ;  but,  briefly,  it  should  render 
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such  services  as  the  State  Phonological  Society  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
friends  of  the  deaf  in  Michigan  have  rendered  in  their  respective 
states,  with  such  other  and  further  services  as  its  more  extensive  juris- 
diction would  require. 

In  this  paper  I  have  given  you  the  views  of  a  layman  for  what  they 
are  worth,  conscious  only  that  they  are  given  with  the  hope  that  to  ^ome 
extent  they  may  aid  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  interested. 


THE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELATION  10  THE  DEFECTIVE  CHILD 

DR.    FRANCIS    BURKE    BRANDT,    PROFESSOR     OF    PEDAGOGY,    CENTRAL    HIGH 

SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA 

The  education  of  the  defective  child,  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  considered  without  regard  to  the  education  of  the  normal 
child.  I  have  been  in  some  institutions  for  unfortunate  children — deaf, 
blind,  or  feeble-minded — so  ably  managed  and  splendidly  equipped  as 
to  almost  make  one  wish  he  had  been  born  unfortunate.  I  have  been  in 
some  public  schools  intended  for  normal  children  that  could  make  one 
wish  he  had  never  been  born.  Three  years  ago  a  police  census  in  New 
York  city  showed  that  there  were  702,162  children  of  school  age  in  that 
city,  but  of  these  only  468,229  were  enrolled  in  either  public  or  private 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  indeed  only  338,184.  We 
are  doubtless  properly  shocked  when  we  learn  this  about  New  York  city, 
but,  like  jesting  Pilate,  we  stay  not  for  answer  when  the  same  question 
arises  concerning  our  own  community.  This  is  a  nation  of  76,295,220 
souls.  Of  this  vast  number  approximately  21,830,774  persons  are 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years.  Yet  the  official  figures  for 
the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  show  that  of  this  total  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  just  stated  but  16,511,597  were  enrolled 
in  schools,  public  and  private,  elementary  and  secondary.  Nor  are  the 
needs  of  the  normal  child  within  the  school  fully  met  by  the  state.  Over- 
crowded classes  are  criminally  chronic  and  common  in  most  American 
school  systems;  the  evil  of  half-time  classes  equally  abounds;  adequate 
school  buildings  and  adequate  equipment  are  lacking  everywhere. 
"There  are  thirty  thousand  children  in  Chicago/' said  the  educational 
commission  which  a  few  years  ago  investigated  the  educational  condi- 
tions of  that  city,  "for  whom  full  and  fair  provision  is  not  made. 
Thirteen  thousand  are  in  rented  buildings,  which  are  in  many  particulars 
entirely  unsuited  for  school  purposes."'  The  state  has  not  yet  solved  its 
problem  touching  the  education  of  the  normal  child,  whether  we  consider 
the  child  who  is  within  or  the  child  who  is  without  the  school. 

In  its  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  normal  child,  however,  the  state 
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is  brought  face  to  face  with  its  duty  toward  the  defective.  Awakening 
to  the  frightful  sacrifice  of  child-life  which  is  resulting  from  a  combina- 
tion of  causes — individual  inertness,  the  ignorance  or  rapaciousness  of 
parents,  the  unethical  and  ruthless  organization  of  industrial  life,  and  the 
uninstructed  indifference  of  the  church — the  state,  in  its  effort  to  pre- 
serve itself  and  to  protect  the  individual,  is  slowly  but  steadily  extending 
its  compulsory  school  laws,  and  forcing  all  children  up  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  into,  particularly,  the  public  schools.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  this,  however,  is  to  force  more  and  more  on  public  atten- 
tion the  demonstrated  fact  that  the  school  as  an  institution  of  civilization 
is  conditioned  in  its  existence  and  for  its  proper  functioning,  not  simply 
by  the  presence  of  the  normal  child,  but  also  by  the  absence  of  the  child 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally  defective.  Neither  the  public  nor  the 
private  school  can  do  its  work  properly  and  successfully  when  hampered 
by  the  presence  of  children  widely  divergent  from  the  normal.  How 
intensely  must  one  be  diseased  —  physically,  mentally,  or  morally — to  be 
educationally  quarantined  ?  How  extensively  must  one  be  defective  — 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally  —  to  be  thrust  from  the  school?  How 
completely  must  one  be  degenerate — physically,  mentally,  or  morally  — 
to  be  excluded  properly  from  the  training  primarily  designed  for  normal 
children?  Under  the  operation  of  compulsory  school  laws  these  are 
becoming  burning  questions.  With  the  crowding  today  of  heterogeneous 
masses  into  our  public  schools,  there  arises  the  imperative  need  of  some 
authoritative  method  of  detecting  and  weeding  out  those  that  are  widely 
divergent  from  the  normal.  Aside  from  the  question  of  the  danger  to 
society  of  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes  —  aside  from  the 
positive  disadvantages  to  these  classes  themselves,  in  not  being  taught  by 
methods  that  meet  their  specific  needs — the  school  cannot  do  its  whole 
duty  to  the  normal  child  when  handicapped  by  the  presence  of  those  who 
are  abnormal. 

The  first  proposition  which  I  wish  to  lay  down,  therefore,  is  that  the 
primary  duty  of  the  state,  so  far  as  defective  children  are  concerned,  is  to 
pass  such  legislation  as  shall  render  their  presence  impossible  in  classes 
primarily  designed  for  the  normal  child.  The  importance  and  necessity 
of  such  legislation  are  not  to  be  underestimated.  So  far  as  the  public- 
school  system  is  concerned,  what  we  need  first  is  an  adequate  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  and  an  adequate  method  of  ascertaining  them.  A 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  informs 
me  that  his  efforts  to  ascertain  the  number  of  exceptional,  backward,  and 
defective  children  in  the  public  schools  were  practically  unavailing, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  relying  on  the  judgment  of  teachers  and 
principals  as  to  who  were  mentally  deficient  and  who  not.  The  system 
of  voluntary  medical  inspection  being  adopted  in  many  cities  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of  trained  physicians  for 
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this  purpose.  Even  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  common -sense  inspec- 
tion, however,  it  has  developed  that  in  large  school  systems  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  children,  whose  specific  needs  are  not  only 
failing  to  be  met,  but  whose  presence  is  a  constant  menace  and  handicap 
to  normal  pupils.  In  Providence,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  cities,  the  ''special  school"  is  making  its  appearance 
in  connection  with  the  public-school  system,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  special  schools  started  in  Philadelphia  two  years  ago,  under 
the  initiative  of  voluntary  associations  and  individual  contributions  and 
enterprise,  have  in  the  last  month  been  taken  fully  and  formally  under 
the  control  and  support  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  the  defective  child  is  not  and 
should  not  be  wholly  negative.  A  second  proposition  I  wish  to  lay 
down,  touching  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  defective  child,  concerns 
the  necessity  of  a  clearer  conception  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  the 
needs,  powers,  and  possibilities  of  the  so-called  defective:  the  state 
should  distinctly  recognize  the  defective  as  a  subnormal  rather  than  as 
an  abnormal  class,  to  be  carefully  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  diseased,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  degenerate,  and  liberally 
provide  with  the  specific  training  necessary  to  make  these  individuals 
useful  members  of  society  and  capable  of  some  measure  of  individual 
perfection  and  pleasure. 

If,  under  a  wise  system  of  school  organization,  no  child  who  falls  into 
any  of  the  abnormal,  or  even  subnormal,  classes  should  find  a  place  in 
schools  organized  for  the  normal  child,  the  determination  of  what  con- 
stitutes abnormality  becomes  a  scientific  question  of  more  than  academic 
importance.  In  another  connection  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
most  complete  type  of  the  abnormal  individual  is  characterized  by 
disordered  body,  disordered  consciousness,  and  disordered  conduct;  and 
that  within  each  of  these  types  we  may  distinguish  classes  which  may  be 
scientifically  distinguished  as  diseased,  defective,  and  degenerate.  The 
physically  diseased,  the  physically  defective,  and  the  physically  degen- 
erate are  types  clearly  made  out.  The  mentally  diseased,  the  mentally 
defective,  and  the  mentally  degenerate,  as  well  as  the  morally  diseased, 
the  morally  defective,  and  the  morally  degenerate,  are  only  beginning  to 
receive  clear  recognition.  This  classification  suggests  that  society  has 
yet  failed  to  observe  the  desirability  and  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  abnormal  and  what,  to  borrow  a  term  from  Professor  Cattell, 
may  be  called  the  subnormal.  The  blind  and  the  deaf  should  not  be 
placed  under  the  same  ban  as  the  degenerate,  the  idiotic,  and  the 
criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  compulsory  school  laws, 
and  increasing  psychological  intelligence  in  the  management  of  private 
institutions,  are  forcing  upon  public  attention  the' question  whether  we  do 
not  grossly  abuse  the  terms  "idiotic,"  "imbecile,"  and  "feeble-minded." 
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It  is  an  open  question  whether  there  is  not  a  class  or  classes  of  subnormal 
children,  previously  carelessly  classified  as  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  or 
imbecile,  who  are  simply  defective  in  more  or  less  definite  brain -centers 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  defective,  and  who, 
therefore,  under  proper  psychological  and  pathological  diagnosis,  might 
have  their  cases  met  pedagogically  as  effectively  as  we  now  meet  those  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf.  The  practical  elimination  of  the  adjective  "dumb" 
in  connection  with  the  deaf,  which  as  a  consequence  of  higher  scientific 
intelligence  has  now  been  accomplished,  suggests  similar  possibilities  in 
connection  with  other  unfortunate  children  whose  defect  may  be  chiefly 
physical  and  local.  The  movement  for  special  schools  for  backward 
children  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  arid  wholesome  in  connection  with 
our  educational  system.  The  development  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
connection  with  public  schools,  and  of  books  especially  adapted  for  the 
blind  in  connection  with  public  libraries,  are  among  the  most  encour- 
aging phenomena  in  the  organization  of  modern  society.  We  may  only 
ask  that  the  enthusiastic  promoters  of  these  movements  shall  preserve  a 
proper  sense  of  proportion,  and  not  become  oblivious  to  the  primary  and 
pressing  importance  of  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  the  normal  child. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  always  have  enthusiasts  for  every  cause. 
It  is  sufficient  if  we  remember  with  Hobbes  that  it  is  not  those  who  carve 
the  images,  but  those  who  worship  them,  that  really  create  false  gods. 

Concomitant  with  the  need  of  legislation  which  shall  free  our  schools 
from  the  hampering  influence  of  both  the  absolutely  abnormal  and  the 
subnormal,  and  concomitant  with  the  development  under  state  supervi- 
sion and  state  support  of  adequate,  sufficiently  diverse,  and  intelligently 
organized  and  administered  institutions  for  subnormal  individuals,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  stronger  state  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes.  So  far  as  these  classes  are 
caused  by  hereditary  rather  than  by  social  conditions,  the  duty  of  the 
state  is  plain.  The  physically  diseased  can  only  beget  the  physically 
diseased;  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile  can  only  procreate  and  perpetuate 
the  idiot  and  the  imbecile ;  from  criminals  only  criminals  can  come. 
These  are  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  sociological  laws  which  have  as 
sound  a  scientific  basis  as  the  law  of  gravitation  or  that  of  multiple  pro- 
portion. Again  and  again  has  the  state  been  advised  of  the  remedy 
which  lies  within  easy  reach.  It  must  do  more  than  acknowledge  the 
dictates  of  science  and  of  experience ;  it  must  act  upon  them.  In  the 
sterilization  of  the  sexes  it  has  a  remedy  as  simple  as  vaccination — easy, 
harmless,  sure,  and  benevolent.  My  last  proposition,  therefore,  is  that 
the  state  in  its  treatment  of  the  abnormal  individual  must  combine  with 
its  policy  of  protecting  benevolence  a  policy  of  progressive  elimination 
and  annihilation. 

If  the  principles  which  I  have  set  down  are  correct  —  and  I  believe 
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they  are  —  the  program  of  progress  for  this  section  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  seems  to  me  to  be  plain.  The  first  need  of  educational 
science  is  facts,  accurately  observed  and  recorded.  With  these  we  may 
proceed  to  interpretations  upon  which  future  educational  policies  may  be 
based.  I  believe  this  section  would  render  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  if  it  were  to  promote  (i)  a  compilation  of  the  constitutional, 
statute,  and  municipal  legislation  of  the  United  States  which  makes  pro- 
vision for  subnormal  and  defective  classes,  classified  on  some  scientific 
principle  and  with  some  regard  to  the  types  of  defect  for  which  provision 
is  made;  (2)  an  investigation  of  the  actual  number  of  subnormal  and 
abnormal  children  who  are  daily  attending  public  schools;  and  (3)  a 
compilation  of  marriage  laws  in  their  bearing  on  the  prevention  of  pau- 
perism, insanity,  and  crime,  and  pf  other  legislation  the  purpose  of 
which  is  the  prevention  of  the  procreation  and  perpetuation  of  diseased, 
defective,  and  degenerate  members  of  society.  I  believe,  further,  that 
this  department  would  do  perhaps  much  in  promoting  a  better  public 
understanding  of  the  cause  which  it  represents  if  it  were  to  change  its 
name  to  the  Department  for  the  Education  of  the  Subnormal. 

In  these  days,  when  we  no  longer  confound  state  and  government, 
we  are  frightened  by  no  cries  of  "  paternalism,"  nor  have  we  any  misgiv- 
ings as  to  what  the  state  may  not  undertake  in  preserving  life  and  liberty 
and  in  promoting  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  only  remains  for  the  educator,  therefore,  to  arouse  public  opinion  and 
to  guide  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  affairs  of  state,  that  they  may 
act  intelligently  in  dealing  with  the  least  among  God's  creatures,  the 
defective  child. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  HEARING  TESTS  OF  CHICAGO  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN 

D.    P.    MacMILLAN,    PH.D.,    DEPARTMENT    OF    CHILD    STUDY    AND    PEDAGOGIC 

INVESTIGATION,   CHICAGO    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

In  this  age  of  books  and  laboratories  it  still  remains  true  that  wher- 
ever instruction  is  imparted  the  unimpaired  use  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
is  an  almost  indispensable  necessity.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  this  to 
be  assured  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  ability  to  hear  well  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  pupil's  power  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
ordinary  school  work.  The  department  of  child  study  and  pedagogic 
investigation  of  the  Chicago  public  schools,  since  its  inception  in  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  has  made,  merely  as  part  of  its  work^  careful  tests  of  the 
pupils*  hearing  in  every  school  it  has  visited.  The  data  obtained  are  all 
the  more  valuable  as  those  schools  were  chosen  which  were  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  the  disturbing  noises  of  the  city,  and  which  would  represent, 
as  far  as  could  be  expected,  normal,  healthy  Chicago  children. 
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The  tests  were  made  with  the  use  of  the  audiometer  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  Seashore,  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  which  is  described 
in  detail  by  him  in  Vol.  II  of  Studies  in  Psychology^  issued  from  that 
university.  Of  course,  before  anything  like  a  comparison  of  hearing 
tests  of  children  can  be  made  by  investigators,  some  standard  or  basis 
must  be  decided  upon.  So  far  the  problem  of  making  a  universal 
standard  has  not  been  solved.  Results  given  in  terms  of  the  investiga- 
tor's watch  or  voice  certainly  cannot  be  compared,  nor  satisfactory  con- 
clusions deduced  from  them.  It  is  believed  that  the  audiometer  has 
merits  never  before  seen  in  an  instrument  used  for  the  purposes  of  testing 
hearing.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  induction  coil,  a  battery,  a  gal- 
vanometer, a  resistance  coil,  switches,  and  a  telephone  receiver,  all  done 
up  in  a  convenient  and  portable  hand-box.  By  turning  a  switch  the  dry 
battery-  can  be  thrown  into  the  primary  circuit  of  the  induction  coil. 
Another  switch  turns  the  galvanometer  into  the  circuit.  Then,  by  vary- 
ing the  resistance  by  means  of  plugs,  the  fall  of  potential  over  the  pri- 
mary coil  can  be  made  constant  as  indicated  by  the  galvanometer.  The 
primary  circuit  can  be  opened  and  closed  rapidly  by  means  of  a  key,  and, 
as  no  stimulus  can  be  produced  save  when  the  current  is  closed,  the 
making  and  breaking  of  the  current  makes  sharp  clicks,  which  serve  as  a 
stimulus  whose  intensity  can  be  varied  at  will  by  means  of  the  secondary 
coil.  This  secondary  coil  is  wound  in  forty  sections,  arranged  in  a  series 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  that  each  contains.  Each  of 
these  sections  is  connected  with  the  surface  terminals  in  such  a  way  that 
the  number  of  sections  indicated  on  the  scale  can  be  thrown  into  the 
circuit  by  a  spring  contact,  and  by  moving  the  carriage  along  the  scale  to 
the  proper  terminal  one  can  vary  the  energy  communicated  to  the 
receiver  in  this  circuit.  In  determining  the  relation  of  stimulus  to  sensa- 
tion the  inventor  has  followed  the  psycho -physical  law,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  increments  in  the  sound  is  such  that  the  forty  grades  in  the  series 
are  as  far  as  possible  psychologically  equal.  A  tentative  norm  was  taken 
by  testing  the  hearing  of  intelligent,  active,  healthy  persons  of  all  ages. 
This  served  merely  as  a  guide  for  the  work,  and  not  as  an  absolute  crite- 
rion. The  work  with  the  seven  thousand  pairs  of  ears,  each  taken  indi- 
vidually, served  to  make  its  own  standard.  In  the  early  thousands  the 
position  of  the  norm  began  naturally  to  appear.  Thus,  if  85  or  90  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  tested,  and  who  were  found  by  the  other  tests  to  be 
normal,  healthy  Chicago  children,  were  marked  at  a  certain  number, 
the  position  of  the  norm  could  be  determined  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

The  test  was  made  in  the  following  manner :  As  the  pupil  entered  the 
quiet  room,  he  was  seated  at  one  end  of  a  table,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
the  operator  sat.  With  the  receiver  at  one  ear  and  the  other  ear  closed 
to  exclude  possible  disturbances,  by  slightly  pressing  the  tragus  of  the 
ear  backward,  the  pupil  awaited  the  signal  for  the  test  to  begin.     At  first 
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the  register  was  set  at  such  a  part  of  the  scale  that  a  distinct  clicking 
sound  could  be  heard.  The  sound  was  then  made  to  decrease  in  inten- 
sity until  the  point  was  reached  where  it  could  no  longer  be  sensed. 
This  descending  threshold  was  then  marked.  In  order  to  rid  the  test  of 
the  errors  of  expectation  and  the  trace  of  after-images,  care  was  taken 
that  the  responses  were  not  uniformly  in  the  affirmative.  As  the  limen 
of  hearing  was  approached,  the  current  was  alternately  turned  off  and  on, 
while  all  the  movements  of  the  experimenter  remained  uniform  ;  and  these 
blanks  in  the  sensation  series  served  as  a  guide  for  the  subject  as  the 
experiment  progressed,  and  as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  responses 
for  the  operator. 

The  experiment  was  further  checked  by  proceeding  jn  the  opposite 
direction,  i.  e.,  from  below  the  threshold  of  hearing  to  a  point  where  the 
sound  was  distinctly  sensed.  The  results  secured  in  these  two  ways  were 
averaged  and  the  pupils'  record  obtained. 

In  considering  such  an  important  subject  as  the  hearing  of  school 
children,  the  number  of  problems  that  emerge  is  almost  illimitable.  I 
am  reminded,  however,  that  there  is  time  only  for  a  brief  consideration 
of  a  few  of  them.  The  first  that  naturally  appears  is  the  relation  between 
hearing  and  school  life,  or  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  defects  found 
at  the  different  ages.  In  the  study  of  this  problem  the  pupils  were 
grouped  as  to  age  by  years,  and  at  each  age  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  hav- 
ing defective  hearing  was  calculated.  A  pupil  is  classed  as  **  defective  " 
when  it  is  found  from  his  audiometer  record  that  he  would  be  seriously 
inconvenienced  in  detecting  sounds  of  medium  intensity,  i.  e.,  four  or 
more  points  below  the  norm. 

TABLE  I 
SCHOOL    LIFE    AND    HEARING 


DSFBCTIYB  IN  ONB  EaR 

Dbpbctivb  in  Bom 

DsPBcnvB  m 

Number  of 

OR  BOTH  Ears 

Ears 

Right  or  Lbpt  Ear 

Acs 

Pupils 
Tbstbd 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

6 

341 

52 

15.2 

22 

6.45 

30 

8.79 

7 

473 

76 

16.0 

32 

6.97 

44 

9.30 

8 

545 

123 

22.56 

47 

8.62 

76 

13.94 

9 

555 

96 

17.29 

39 

7.02 

57 

10.27 

10 

598 

88 

14.71 

38 

6.35 

50 

8.36 

II 

558 

88 

15.77 

39 

6.98 

49 

8.79 

12 

6o8 

86 

14.13 

31 

5.09 

55 

9.04 

13 

599 

82 

13.69 

35 

5.94 

47 

7.75 

M 

664 

103 

15.51 

38 

5.72 

65 

9.79 

15 

664 

108 

16.26 

39 

5.87 

69 

10.39 

i6 

555 

84 

15.13 

40 

7.20 

44 

7.93 

17 

377 

56 

14.85 

29 

7-69 

27 

7.16 

i8 

192 

38 

14.59 

8 

4.16 

30 

10.43 

Totals 

6,729 

1,080 

16.05 

437 

6.64 

643 

9.55 
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It  will  be  seen  that  on  their  entrance  to  grade  work  in  school  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  155^  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  found  defective  in  aural 
acuity.  One  has  only  to  reflect  for  an  instant  upon  this  fact  to  recognize 
its  significance.  In  following  the  movement  of  this  curve  thruout  the 
school  years  one  can  readily  observe  the  general  trend  of  these  defects. 
The  per  cent,  of  children  having  defective  hearing  increases  rather  rapidly 
in  early  school  life,  reaching  its  highest  point  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years. 
After  all  allowance  is  made  for  the  fortuitous  character  of  making  tests 
not  entirely  objective  with  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  for  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Chicago,  the  rise  of  the  curve  is  very  remarkable.    It 
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probably  means  that  catarrhal  affections  and  children's  diseases  are  begin- 
ning to  make  inroads  into  the  young  lives,  and  indicates  quite  clearly  the 
inability  of  the  organism  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  this  sedentary  life. 

From  the  age  of  eight  the  curve  gradually  descends,  until  between 
the  years  of  twelve  and  a  half  and  thirteen  and  a  half  the  per  cent,  of 
defects  is  at  a  minimum.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  it  is  found  that  only 
13K  P^r  cent,  of  the  children  have  defective  hearing.  This  in  itself 
is  very  important,  but  doubly  significant  when  one  considers  that  it  is  the 
period  in  which  an  exaltation  of  all  the  powers  takes  place,  a  time  of 
greatest  growth  and  development,  when  not  only  increased  power  in  all 
directions  is  found,  but,  according  to  many  reliable  statisticians,  the 
lowest  mortality. 

Practically  the  same  story  is  told  when  one  considers  the  number  of 
children  found  defective  in  both  ears.     The  maximum  and  minimum 
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number  of  defects  are  found  about  the  same  ages,  with  a  general  coinci- 
dence from  point  to  point  to  the  curve  (shown  above)  obtained  by  tracing 
the  number  found  defective  in  one  or  both  ears. 

In  general,  of  the  6,729  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen,  tested  for  aural  acuity,  1,080  of  this  number,  i.  e.,  16  per  cent, 
were  found  defective  in  hearing  in  one  or  both  ears,  and  are  liable  to  be 
at  a  great  disadvantage  unless  the  presence  of  such  defects  is  known  in 
each  case.  Again,  6^  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  are  found  defective 
in  both  ears.  Further,  9J4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  have 
either  the  right  or  left  ear  defective,  and  need  especially  to  be  cared  for 
and  seated  on  the  proper  side  of  the  teacher,  in  order  to  be  able  to  utilize 
the  unimpaired  ear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Even  if  one  limits  oneself  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  one  could  scarcely 
advance  a  more  telling  argument  for  the  individual  care  of  the  children. 

This  large  number  of  defects  will  not  surprise  one  when  one  bears  in 
mind  the  prevalence  of  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear 
which  follows  in  the  wake  of  pharyngitis,  or  any  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases.  It  is  a  rare  parent  that  has  not  had  experience  with  the  com- 
mon diseases  of  measles',  scarlatina,  whooping  cough,  pneumonia,  and 
bronchitis.  And  the  cases  of  tuberculosis,  meningitis,  and  syphilis  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  Further,  the  presence  of  adenoid  growths,  enlarged 
tonsils,  together  with  nasopharyngeal  catarrhs  in  not  a  few  cases,  helps 
swell  the  number  of  after-effects  that  destroy  or  mar  the  delicate  mechan- 
ism of  hearing. 

In  reviewing  these  changes  of  the  hearing  power  thruout  school  life, 
one  naturally  inquires  if  there  is  any  causal  connection  between  defective 
hearing  and  the  pupiTs  ability  to  advance  in  the  prescribed  school  courses. 
This  problem  presented  itself  to  the  department  of  child  study  in  its 
investigation  of  the  wider  problem  of  the  physical  basis  of  dullness.  It 
is  found  that  the  conclusions  advanced  by  Gratsianoff,  of  Russia,  and  W. 
Townsend  Porter,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  are  substantially  correct  for  the 
limited  range  of  the  tests  made  by  them.  The  dull  and  backward  pupils 
were  not  only  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  brighter  and  more  advanced, 
but  the  children  who  are  mentally  superior  on  the  average  showed  physi- 
cal superiority  in  every  test  and  measurement." 

This  does  not  mean,  in  the  case  of  hearing,  that  no  child  inflicted  with 
dull  hearing  can  be  bright  enough  to  be  at  or  above  grade,  but  it  does 
mean  that  on  the  average  defective  hearing  hinders  the  progress  of  the 
child  in  school  work. 

In  investigating  this  problem  of  hearing  and  school  standing,  the 
pupils  were  divided  into  two  groups.  Those  in  or  above  the  proper 
grade  for  the  respective  ages  were  placed  in  one  group,  while  those  below 
grade  formed  the  second.  The  per  cent,  of  pupils  subnormal  in  hearing, 
in  at  least  one  ear,  was  calculated  for  each  age  in  both  groups. 

I  See  Report  No.  3,  Department  of  Child  Study  and  Pedagogic  InTcstigatioa,  Chicaco  PobUe  Sckoolib 
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TABLE  II 
HEARING    AND    SCHOOL    STANDING 


School  Standwc 

NUMBBR 

Tkstsd 

Pupils  Dbfbctivb  in 

Agb 

Omb  Ear 

Both  Ears 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

8 

(  At  and  above  grade 

/  Below  grade 

460 

85 

370 
185 

6 

373 
225 

25 

317 
241 

51 
306 

302 
99 
339 
260 
114 
421 

243 
144 

465 
199 

III 

280 

275 

37 

190 

187 

14 
88 

104 

lOI 
22 
52 
44 

3 
42 
46 

6 

36 
52 
10 

33 

53 
20 

46 
36 

27 
60 

43 
49 
70 
38 

25 
42 
42 
8 
26 

30 
2 

13 
25 

21.95 

25.8 

14.0 

23-7 

50. 

II. 2 

20.4 

24. 

11.03 

21.57 

19.6 

10.78 

17-55 
20 

13.56 

13.84 

23.6 

14.25 

17.69 

34.3 

15-05 

19.09 

22.5 

15.27 
21.6 

13-68 

16.04 

14.3 
14.77 
24.04  . 

.36 
II 
21 
18 
I 

14 

24 

4 
10 

29 
I 

9 
22 

6 

14 

21 

8 

20 
18 
16 

27 
12 

7 

23 
17 

4 
12 

17 
I 

4 
4 

7.82 
12.84 

9 

(  At  and  above  grade 

\  Below  ffrade* 

5.67 

9-73 
16.66 

3.75 
10.66 

10 

f  John  Worthy  School 

(  At  and  above  grade 

\  Below  If rade 

II 

(  John  Worthy  School 

(  At  and  above  grade 

\  Below  srrade 

16.00 

3-15 
12.03 

1.96 

2.94 
7.02 

6.06 

4.10 

8.08 

12 

(  John  Worthy  School 

(  At  and  above  grade 

\  Below  tnrade* 

13 

(  John  Worthy  School 

I  At  and  above  grade 

\  Below  firrade 

14 

f  John  Worthy  School 

(  At  and  above  grade 

\  Below  firrade 

7.01 

4.75 

7.40 

II. II 

5.54 
6.03 

6.30 

8.21 

6.19 

10.81 

6.32 

9.09 

7.14 
4.54 
3.81 

IC 

f  John  Worthy  School 

X  At  and  above  grade 

\  Below  ffrad^ 

16 

(  John  Worthy  School 

i  At  and  above  grade 

\  Below  ffrade 

17 

(  John  Worthy  School 

(  At  and  above  grade 

\  Below  firrade 

18 

(  John  Worthy  School 

(  At  and  above  grade 

Below  srrade 

V                      0 

By  glancing  at  Chart  II  one  can  trace  the  relative  position  of  these 
curves  thruout.  Before  the  age  of  eight  years  a  large  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  in  the  first  grade,  and  there  is  no  below-grade  group.  In  the 
early  years  of  school  life  a  great  many  adventitious  circumstances  other 
than  positive  defects  may  combine  to  place  a  child  below  grade,  but  in 
the  middle  and  upper  grades  of  the  course  the  great  majority  of  those 
marked  below  grade  are  there  because  of  inability  to  secure  regular  pro- 
motion. Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  every  year  of  school  life  the  children 
below  grade  have  a  larger  per  cent,  of  hearing  defects  than  those  at  or 
above  grade.  This  relative  position  of  the  two  curves  is  maintained 
thruout  the  years  of  school  life  with  surprising  uniformity.  It  seems  to 
draw  attention  to  the  symptomatic  character  of  hearing  defects ;  for,  besides 
delimiting  the  field  of  sense-impression,  defective  hearing  may  be  an 
indication  of  lack  of  growth,  of  improper  growth,  of  injury,  or  of  diseased 
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condition  of  the  child.  This  means  that  defective  hearing  parallels  other 
defects,  sensory,  motor,  or  of  growth." 

This  was  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  examination  made  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  six  hundred  boys  found  in  the  John  Worthy  School,  a  school 
which  is  supported  by  the  board  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  juve- 
niles in  the  city  prison.  The  per  cent,  of  defects  by  ages  of  these  boys 
may  be  seen  on  the  upper  curve  (Chart  II),  the  seemingly  great  variabil- 
ity in  portions  being  due  to  the  comparatively  small  numbers  tested.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  they  show  a  greater  number  of  hearing  defects 
than  the  so-called  normal  pupils  who  are  found  below  grade. 

Further,  in  marking  defects  of  growth  and  movement,  the  department 
of  child  study  has  always  made  note  of  defects  of  speech.     This  is  a 
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general  term  on  thd  examination  card  of  each  child,  and  is  used  to  cover 
such  palpable  defects  as  lisping,  stammering,  hesitation,  and  imperfect 
pronunciation  of  elementary  sounds.  The  number  of  those  having  such 
speech  defects  in  the  John  Worthy  School  was  counted.  Out  of  6oi 
there  were  90  pronounced  cases  of  such  defects,  and  of  this  latter 
number  56  were  markedly  subnormal  in  hearing,  i.  e.,  61  per  cent,  of 
those  having  speech  defects  were  defective  in  hearing.  This  may  not 
surprise  those  who  have  as  their  concern  the  education  of  mutes,  for  it  is 
very  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  child  who  is  subnormal  in  hearing 
is  backward  in  using  vocal  organs,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  deaf  child 
does  not  exercise  the  power  of  speech. 


>  See  article  by  C.  C.  Krauskopf,  "  Some  Results  of  Sight  Tests  of  Chic^o  School  CUMreB,**  Prw 
ceedings  of  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association ^  iqoo-iQOl* 
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TABLE  III 


HEARING    AND    SPEECH    DEFECTS 


Age 

Number 
Tested 

Number 
Having 
Speech 
Defects 

Number 
Having 
Speech  and 
Hearing 
Defects 

Per  Cent,  of 

Those  Defective 

in  Speech  who 

are  aabnormal 

in  Hearing 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13     - 

.14 

15 
16 

17 

6 

25 

51 

99 
114 

144 

III 

37 
M 

3 

5 
6 

20 

13 

17 

19 

4 

3 

I 

4 

5 
II 

9 
10 

9 
4 
3 

33.3 
80. 

83.3 

55- 
69.2 

58.8 

47.4 
100. 

100. 

Totals 

601 

90 

56 

61. II 

When  one  calls  to  mind  the  great  complexity  of  mechanism  involved 
in  the  acquirement  and  use  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  relatively 
large  area  of  brain  exercised,  one  can  the  better  understand  this  inability 
of  the  child  who  is  defective  in  hearing  to  utilize  vocal  organs.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  sensori-motor  arc  becoming  atrophied,  but  of  not  being 
developed,  so  that  in  this  case  the  proper  co-ordination  between  the  hear- 
ing area  of  the  brain  and  those  motor  areas  governing  speech  has  not 
been  set  up,  nor  made  flexible  and  responsive. 

I  am  sure  that  this  Department  of  Education  for  the  Deaf,  Blind,  and 
Feeble- Minded  children  needs  no  urging  to  broaden  its  interests  to  take 
into  consideration  the  well-being  of  those  children  who  are  neither  deaf 
nor  blind  nor  feeble-minded,  but  who  are  the  so-called  normal  children, 
and  nevertheless,  limiting  oneself  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  present  the 
large  number  of  16  per  cent,  as  subnormal.  It  means  that  the  children 
who  come  under  your  immediate  charge  have  such  pronounced  defects 
that  they  become  at  once  the  objects  of  individual  attention,  and  the 
powers  and  capacities  which  are  available  are  appealed  to,  while  the  chil- 
dren who  are  subnormal  in  sensory  power  are  often  branded  as  stupid 
and  wayward  because  of  their  apparent  inability  to  keep  pace  with  their 
more  fortunate  companions.  Facility  and  ease  in  sense-perception  can- 
not fail  to  induce  pleasure  in  further  mental  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  failure  to  remove  difficulty  in  sensing  is  poor  economy  of 
mental  energy. 

The  department  of  child  study  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  is 
interested  in  every  feature  of  your  work.  Your  problems  we  appre- 
ciate and  your  achievements  we  praise.  Time  forbids  any  presentation 
of  the  immensely  important  problems  before  our  department  further 
than  the  facts  relative  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  which  I  have  limited 
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myself.  I  can  think  of  no  other  department  of  school  work  than  yours 
that  can  so  readily  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  facts,  and  I  have 
taken  pleasure  in  presenting  them. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  CENTER 


CORA   STANTON    BROWN,   ASSOCIATE    EDITOR    OF   "SCHOOL    AND    HOME 


education" 


The  home,  the  church,  and  the  school  reflect  and  embody  the  ideals 
of  the  race.  The  two  latter  are  founded  upon  the  idea  of  fitting  man  for 
his  destiny.  Formerly  church  and  school  were  divided  by  a  line  between 
the  sacred  and  the  secular,  which  is  fast  being  obliterated,  because  we  are 
coming  to  see  sacredness  in  all  things.  The  new  education  recognizes 
as  its  end  the  development  of  character,  self-realization  of  a  spiritual 
being  of  infinite  possibilities. 

The  foundation  of  church  and  school  is  recognized  as  one.  Both 
institutions  take  note  of  economic,  industrial,  and  social  conditions. 
One  holds  up  the  ideal  life  to  which  man  must  attain  somewhere,  some 
time;  the  other  tries  to  unfold  to  the  child  the  actual  world  and  his  rela- 
tion to  it.  Both  deal  with  race  questions,  with  the  child  as  one  of  many, 
recognizing  the  social  whole  rather  than  the  individual. 

The  home  is  the  place  where  the  individual  is  born  and  nourished. 
Its  education  is  egoistic  rather  than  altruistic,  its  spirit  private  rather 
than  public,  exclusive  rather  than  inclusive. 

The  public  school  originated  in  the  limitations  of  the  home.  The 
hardships  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  resulted  in 
co-operation  between  the  New  England  families  in  the  matter  of  schools 
and  teachers  for  their  children.  The  state,  the  first  one  to  recognize  the 
right  of  all  men  to  freedom,  has  taken  these  schools  under  its  protection 
and  offers  equal  opportunity  to  all  its  children.  The  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  thus  stand  upon  the  highest  ideal  of  man  and  his 
destiny  yet  conceived. 

Altho  the  school  was  founded  on  a  need  in  the  home,  it  has  become 
a  great  institution,  and  with  this  growth  has  crept  in  formalism  in  teach- 
ing and  supervision,  until  there  began  to  be  a  separation  between  the 
home  and  the  school.  Industrial  and  economic  conditions  have  so 
changed  that  the  home  no  longer  offers  the  same  educational  opportu- 
nity it  did  when  many  industries  were  carried  on  under  its  roof,  and  the 
changes  have  come  so  rapidly  that  we  have  not  wholly  adjusted  our 
thinking  to  the  new  order.  Yet  the  school  still  supplements  the  home, 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  and  the  two  need  to  be  in  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  relation. 
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My  experience  is  that  the  school  is  asking  for  help,  for  interest,  for 
knowledge  of  its  ideals  and  methods  from  its  patrons.  Methods  have 
changed  since  the  parents  of  the  present  generation  were  in  school. 
Needs  are  different.  The  public  school  will  be  a  more  effective  social 
center,  that  is,  a  place  where  the  individual  learns  to  live  in  the  whole, 
to  recognize  his  responsibility  and  power  in  society,  when  the  people  for 
whom  it  exists  hold  certain  ideals  and  work  for  their  realization  :  first,  that 
teaching  is  a  profession  and  demands  professional  training;  second,  that 
it  must  be  remunerated  on  the  basis  of  a  profession,  not  of  a  trade ;  third, 
the  necessity  for  culture  which  comes  from  a  command  of  one's  time 
and  a  measure  of  freedom  from  petty  cares.  Only  life  can  produce  life. 
Education  is  bringing  the  child  into  a  richer,  fuller  life  than  he  has 
known.     The  teacher  cannot  share  what  he  does  not  have. 

But  the  school  cannot  do  the  work  of  regenerating  the  world  alone. 
I  believe  the  school  will  reflect  the  moral  and  spiritual  standards  of  the 
families  represented  there  by  children  as  well  as  the  standards  of  the 
teachers.  The  teachers  themselves  come  out  of  like  homes.  If  the 
study  of  their  profession  gives  them  higher  ideals  of  life  and  of  man's 
possibilities,  it  is  their  privilege  to  carry  the  blessed  message  back  to 
those  who  have  heard  it  not. 

One  element  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  education 
of  the  mother  thru  her  child.  Teacher,  mother,  and  child  are  in  close 
sympathy.  One  kindergarten  has  been  known  to  revolutionize  a  whole 
neighborhood  physically  and  morally,  because  one  little  child  has  led  a 
whole  family  into  physical  and  moral  cleanliness.  In  this  city  (Detroit) 
the  work  instigated  by  one  woman  has  improved  a  whole  school  district. 
I  refer  to  the  work  of  Miss  Harriet  Marsh  and  her  co-operation  with  the 
patrons  of  her  school. 

After  all,  this  work  of  regeneration  is  an  individual  matter.  The 
man  or  woman  of  great  soul  makes  his  or  her  home,  school,  church,  or 
social  settlement  a  social  center,  from  which  radiate  good  thought, 
good  will,  and  good  deed. 

The  best  men  and  women  are  ready  to  join  hands  in  work  for  the 
children,  and  the  time  will  come  when  more  cities  will  join  New  York  in 
its  magnificent  public-school  extension  work  for  which  public-school 
money  is  appropriated ;  when  public  schools  will  be  endowed  as  private 
schools  now  are ;  when  the  power  of  the  only  institution  in  this  country 
where  all  people  really  meet  on  an  equal  footing,  and  where  the  sublime 
ideals  on  which  our  government  is  based  have  the  best  chance  of  being 
embodied,  will  be  recognized. 
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FIRST  SESSION.— Monday  Morning,  July  8,  1901 

The  department  met  in  the  Central  M.  E.  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  9 :  30  o'clock. 
The  session  was  opened  with  prayer. 

Music  —  organ  solo,  "  Fugue,"  Bach  —  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Mabury,  mayor ;  Hon.  Dclos 
Fall,  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Wales  C.  Martindale,  city  superintendent  of 
schools ;  and  Hon.  Ed.  F.  Marschner,  president  of  board  of  education  of  Detroit 

Music  — song,  **The  Violet,"  Mildenberg —  hy  Miss  Edyth  Lott. 

Responses  were  made  by  the  president  of  the  department.  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  prin- 
cipal of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute;  W.  M.  Beardshear,  president  of 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  la.;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston, 
Mass.;  E.  C.  Nardin,  superintendent  of  Mount  Pleasant  Indian  School ;  H.  B.  Peairs, 
superintendent,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas;  Miss  Estelle  Reel, superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECOND  SESSION.  — Monday  Afternoon 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  2  :  30  o'clock.  After  music 
by  the  Mount  Pleasant  Indian  Band,  President  Frissell  delivered  an  address  on  '*  Learn- 
ing by  Doing,"  which  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Superintendent  N.  C.  Dougherty, 
city  schools,  Peoria,  111. 

The  remaining  exercises  were  as  follows : 

I.  "  What  Constitutes  Eligibility  for  Enrollment  in  a  Government  School  ?*'  Diacusaion  led  by  Super* 
intendent  H.  B.  Peairs,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

a.  **  How  Can  We  Secure  the  Systematic  Transfer  of  Pupils  from  Day  to  Reservation  Schools  and  from 
Reservation  to  Non  -  Reservation  Schools  ?"  Discussion  led  by  Superintendent  J.  C  Hart,  Imfian  Sdiool, 
Oneida,  Wis. 

3.  "The  Essentials  of  Indian  Education."  Superintendent  T.  G.  Lemmon,  Indian  Sdiool,  Gnuui  Joac- 
tion,  Colo. 

4.  "Better  Facilities  for  Industrial  Training  and  Competent  Teachers  Needed.**  Diactnakm led hy 
Superintendent  DeWitt  Harris,  Pipestone,  Minn. 

5.  "  The  Advisability  of  More  All -Around  Training  for  the  Indian,  Rather  dian  an  Attempt  to  Make  oi 
Him  a  Skilled  Mechanic/*  Professor  Frank  K.  Rogers,  Hampton  Institute,  Va. 

6.  Physicians*  Conference ;  leader,  Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Indian  School,  Cherokee,  N.  C. 

THIRD  SESSION.  — Tuesday  Morning,  July  9 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer,  at  9 :  30  o'clock. 

Music  —  organ  solo,  **  Sonata  in  G,"  Dudley  Buck  —  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

President  Frissell  announced  the  following  program: 

1.  Opening  address.  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  EducaH0ny  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Address,  Hon.  H.  C.  Smith,  M.C.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

3.  **The  Need  of  Compulsory  Education.**  Discussion  led  by  Superintendent  H.  B.  Peain,  Haskell 
Institute,  Kansas;  Superintendent  George  W.  Nellis,  Sac  and  Fox,  la. ;  and  Superinteadeat  E.  C.  Naidia, 
Indian  School,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 
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4.  Paper,  *'  Introspection/*  Superintendent  E.  A.  Allen,  Seneca  Indian  School,  Wyandotte,  I.  T. 
Music — vocal  solo,  **  Like  as  the  Heart  Desireth**  —  by  Miss  Edyth  Lott. 

5.  **  Resolved,  Than  the  reservation  day  school  should  be  made  the  prime  factor  in  Indian  educa- 
tion." Discussion  led  by  Agent  F.  O.  Getchell,  Fort  Totten  A^ncy,  N.  D.;  C.  C.  Covey,  teacher,  Indian 
School,  Pine  Rid^,  S.  D. ;  E.  C.  Scovel,  teacher,  Cass  Lake  Boarding  School,  Minnesota. 

6.  **  Resolved,  Thut  children  should  at  least  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  Engl ish  language 
before  being  placed  in  a  non-reservation  school."  Discussion  led  by  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Pierce, 
Flandreau  Indian  School,  South  Dakota. 

7.  Pi^r,  "What  to  Do  in  the  Night  School,"  Miss  Augusta  Hultman,  superintendent  Grace  Indian 
School,  South  Dakota. 


FOURTH  SESSION.  — Wednesday  Morning,  July  10 

The  session  was  opened  by  President  Frissell  at  9  :  30  o*clock. 
Music  —  cornet  solo,  "  The  Dreams,"  Steletek  —  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Burt. 
The  following  was  the  program  of  the  session : 

z.  Opening  address,  "What  Should  be  Taught  in  Indian  Schools?"  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward, 
director  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

a.  "  The  Necessity  of  Teaching  the  Boy  to  Improve  the  Allotment  the  Government  Has  Given  Him." 
Discussion  led  by  Superintendent  F.  F.  Avery,  Fort  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Superintendent  Russell  Ratliff, 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska. 

3.  Paper,  "Teaching  the  Indian  Girl  to  Make  Her  Own  Clothes,"  Mrs.  Adaline  O'Brien  Evans, 
teacher,  Indian  School,  Chilocco,  Okla. 

4.  "  What  System  Will  Best  Promote  Character- Building  Among  the  Indian  Pupils  and  the  Courage  and 
Ability  to  Enter  and  Contend  in  the  Opportunities  of  Civilised  Life  ?  "  Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  Hampton 
Institute,  Virginia. 

5.  "  How  Can  We  Secure  a  Better  Unification  of  Industrial  and  Academic  Features  in  Indian  Schools  ?  " 
Discussion  led  by  Professor  O.  H.  Bakeless,  Indian  School,  Cariisle,  Pa. 

6.  "The  Indian  Employee:  What  Are  His  Needs  and  the  Best  Means  of  Stimulating  His  Growth  and 
Self- Improvement  P"    Discussion  led  by  Superintendent  C.  J.  Crandall,  Indian  School,  Santa  F6,  N.  M. 


FIFTH  SESSION.  —  Thursday  Afternoon,  July  ii 

The  session  was  opened  at  2  :  30  o'clock,  President  Frissell  in  the  chair. 
Music,  Mount  Pleasant  Indian  Band. 
The  following  program  was  announced : 

I.  Opening  address,  "  Civilization  and  Higher  Education,"  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9.  "  The  Necessity  for  a  Large  Agricultural  School  in  the  Indian  Service."  Discussion  led  by  Superin- 
tendent C.  W.  Goodman,  Chilocco  Indian  School,  Oklahoma. 

3.  "  Practical  Methods  in  Indian  Education."  Discussion  led  by  Superintendent  S.  M.  McCowan, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Evans,  teacher  in  Indian  School,  Chilocco,  Okla. 

4.  "  The  Day  School  as  the  Gradual  Uplifter  of  the  Tribe,"  Sister  Macaria  Murphy,  Odanah  Day 
Sdiool,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin. 

5.  "The  Slow  but  Lasting  Results  Obtained  from  Practical  Teaching  at  Day  Schools," Mr.  M.  M. 
Murphy,  Kingman  Day  School,  Arizona. 

6.  **The  Future  of  the  Pueblo,"  Miss  Mary  E.  Dissette,  supervising  teacher,  day  schools,  Santa 
F6,  N.  M. 

7.  "  How  Many  Years  Can  Profitably  be  Spent  at  a  Day  School  ?  "  Discussion  led  by  Superintendent 
Reuben  Perry,  Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wisconsin. 

8.  Qosing  addresses:  Superintendent  H.  B.  Peairs,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas;  Superintendent  S.  M. 
McCowan,  Phoenix  Indian  School,  Arizona ;  Superintendent  J.  C.  Hart,  Oneida  Indian  School,  Wisconsin ; 
Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia;  Superintendent  E.  A.  Allen,  Seneca  Indian 
Sdiool,  Wyandotte,  I.  T.;  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Washini^ton,  D.  C. 

The  department  then  elected  the  following  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Samuel  M.  McCowan,  Phoenix,  N.  M. 
Vice-President— 1^.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton,  Va. 
Secretary  —  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

F.  F.  Avery,  Secretary. 
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The  section  of  matrons  and  teachers  of  domestic  science  met  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  July  9,  10  :  30  A.  M.,  with  a  good  attendance. 

Mrs.  Blanchard,  of  Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  D.,  who  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
section,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Mary  Holsinger,  of  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  chair  called  upon  those  present  for  questions  that  they  wished  considered,  and  a 
lively  discussion  followed,  in  which  all  took  part.  The  crowded  sleeping  rooms  of  many 
of  the  reservation  schools  were  discussed.  Plans  for  their  improvement  and  methods  of 
procedure  to  obtain  more  room  were  proposed.  Reports  showed  need  of  more  room  in 
many  cases.  Mrs.  Nardin,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Peaks,  of  Riverside,  Okla.;  and 
Mrs.  Peticolas,  of  Green  Bay,  led  the  discussion,  which  afterward  became  general.  The 
drift  of  the  discussion  was  to  the  e£Eect  that  employees  and  superintendents  should  per- 
sistently ask  for  more  room,  where  it  is  so  greatly  needed,  until  it  is  supplied. 

Changes  of  clothing,  clothing-rooms,  wardrobes,  or  improvised  substitutes  were  dis- 
cussed by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  of  Blackfoot,  S.  D.,  Mrs.  Blanchard,  of  Crow  Creek,  S.  D.,  and 
others.  It  was  shown  that  nooks  in  hallways,  comers  or  offsets  in  rooms  wherever  pos- 
sible, could  by  the  use  of  curtains,  boxes,  nails,  etc.,  be  used  to  afford  individual  compart- 
ments for  clothing  or  other  personal  belongings. 

Mrs.  Ward,  of  Tomah,  Wis.,  Mrs.  Canfield.  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  others  advised  that 
both  boys  and  girls  attend  to  the  repairs  of  their  clothing  requiring  immediate  attention, 
such  as  sewing  on  buttons,  mending  a  ripped  seam,  etc.,  but  that  all  other  mending  be 
done  in  the  sewing-room  under  the  supervision  of  the  seamstress  or  her  assistant. 

It  was  thought  best  that  all  the  girls  should  be  detailed  to  the  various  departments, 
and  that  they  should  be  so  divided  that  every  department  should  have  girls  of  all  ages. 
In  this  way  the  efficient  help  is  most  evenly  divided,  while  young  girls  are  learning  to  do 
the  work  of  the  departments. 

The  chair  advised  an  exchange  of  addresses  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  wish  to 
discuss  fully  and  privately  any  subject  bearing  upon  their  work. 

The  section  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  the  national  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  schools. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  July  11.  Some  time  was  spent  in  continuation  of  the 
discussion  of  the  subjects  that  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  section  at  the  previous 
meeting. 

The  value  of  girls  learning  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  garments  was  a  subject  for  general 
discussion. 

The  plan  of  giving  every  girl  who  can  sew  cloth  for  a  dress  to  be  made  by  her  for 
wear  during  vacation  was  recommended.  In  schools  where  this  has  been  tried  good 
results  followed. 

Discussion  of  social  entertainments  followed.  At  one  school  weekly  socials  are  held 
for  all  who  have  a  good  record  during  the  week,  the  amusements  mentioned  being  games 
and  dancing.  Tea  and  other  refreshments  are  served  at  some  schools  by  girls  who  have 
prepared  the  food  on  a  small  cooking  stove  ;  but  at  all  of  these  socials  employees  are 
present  to  teach  the  children  social  etiquette  and  direct  them  in  their  games. 

Decoration  of  playrooms  and  dormitories  was  advised,  the  use  of  cards,  msgS' 
zine  pictures,  and  advertisements  being  suggested,  the  children  always  assisting  in  the 
work. 
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Evening  school,  evening  hoar,  close  of  the  day,  devotional  exercises,  and  retiring 
hour  were  generally  discussed,  and  the  need  of  more  moral  and  religious  instruction  was 
noted.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  evening  school  should  add  much  of  cheer  and 
happiness  to  the  children's  life  at  school,  if  care  be  taken  that  it  afford  a  suitable  change 
from  the  work  of  the  day  in  the  schoolroom.     The  section  adjourned  subject  to  call. 

Mary  Holsinger,  Secretary, 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS' 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS— LEARNING  BY  DOING 

H.    B.    FRISSELL,     PRINCIPAL     OF    HAMPTON     NORMAL    AND    AGRICULTURAL 

INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON,  VA 

[an  abstract] 

In  an  educational  gathering,  not  long  since,  very  high  praise  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Indian  schools.  The  system  of  education  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Indian  schools  is  one  that  is  commanding  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  are  interested  in  education.  I  need 
not  explain  to  you  that  it  is  a  system  which  gives  more  prominence  to  the 
production  of  self-supporting  citizens  than  to  the  making  of  scholars. 

This  thought  of  training  the  youths  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  world, 
in  society,  and  in  the  family  is  one  that  ought  to  enter  into  all  our  work. 
The  school  ought  to  be  a  miniature  community.  It  is  because  this  has 
been  to  some  extent  accomplished  in  our  Indian  schools  that  they  are 
in  many  respects  superior  to  the  common  schools  of  the  country.  There 
are  certain  definite  things  which  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  by  our 
peculiar  system.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  habit  of  work.  The  first  and  most  important  lesson,  then,  and 
the  one  without  which  all  other  lessons  will  be  of  little  value,  is  the  neces- 
sity and  dignity  of  labor. 

It  is,  then,  of  vital  importance  that  our  educational  system  lay  stress 
on  the  active  side  of  education,  that  the  work  of  the  hands  be  given 
special  prominence.  In  some  of  our  schools,  from  the  time  the  children 
enter  the  kindergarten,  an  endeavor  is  made  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the 
regular  occupations  of  life.  On  Monday  the  wash  tub  is  introduced,  and 
on  Tuesday  the  ironing  board.  The  little  children  are  taught  to  find 
pleasure  in  work.  From  their  earliest  days  their  constructive  powers  are 
trained  and  they  learn  to  do.  Dolls'  houses  are  built,  small  pieces  of  fur- 
niture are  made,  rugs  and  carpets  woven.     Each  child  has  regular  duties 

'  The  following  papers  and  discussions  have  been  selected  for  publication  by  Miss 
Estelle  Reel,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Most  of  the  papers  are  necessarily  published  in  abstract  because  of 
the  limits  of  available  space. 
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of  his  own.  When  the  spring  time  comes,  the  little  kindergartners,  as 
well  as  the  older  pupils,  are  sent  into  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil.  Two  children  tend  a  plot  together.  While  they  thus 
learn  to  work  with  one  another,  there  is  developed  at  the  same  time  a 
sense  of  individual  proprietorship  in  land.  How  important  the  creation 
of  the  work  habit  is  we  hardly  appreciate.  We  hardly  realize  how  large 
a  factor  in  the  preservation  of  order  among  these  people  is  this  same  habit 
of  work. 

Learning  by  doing  gives  an  opportunity  to  teach  Indian  youths  to 
care  for  the  things  about  them.  We  must  teach  the  Indians  how  to  create 
around  them  objects  of  interest.  The  Indian  has  a  real  love  for  his 
home.  So  far  as  possible,  therefore,  this  love  should  be  used  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  improvement  of  the  family  and  community.  Every  Indian 
boy  ought  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  carpentry  at  school  to  be  able 
to  put  up  a  plain  house.  In  some  of  our  Indian  schools  the  girls  are 
taught  to  make  simple  pieces  of  furniture,  to  weave  rugs,  and  to  make 
mattresses.  They  are  encouraged  to  make  ornamental  and  useful  things 
for  their  rooms ;  there  is  thus  created  at  the  same  time  a  love  for  beauti- 
ful objects  and  the  power  to  produce  them.  These  girls  are  also  taught 
how  to  raise  chickens  and  care  for  other  domestic  animals,  as  well  as 
how  to  work  their  own  plots  of  land  ;  and  they  have  even  been  sent  out 
to  study  and  criticise  the  farms  and  homes  of  the  community  about  them. 
In  some  cases  they  have  attempted  the  reconstruction  of  the  gardens  and 
yards  belonging  to  old  and  infirm  people,  clearing  out  the  rubbish, 
planting  seeds  and  vines,  making  plans  for  improved  conditions,  and  then 
carrying  them  out. 

There  is  an  increasing  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  our 
Indian  schools  to  study  the  conditions  from  which  the  students  come  and 
to  which  they  must  return,  and  to  adapt. their  work  and  study  while  in 
school  to  their  needs  at  home.  On  one  of  our  western  reservations  a 
creamery  has  been  started  during  the  past  year.  As  there  is  good  graz- 
ing land  on  this  reservation  and  an  excellent  market  for  butter  and  cream, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  well  managed,  this  creamery  will  succeed. 
This  industry  will  not  only  provide  the  Indians  with  a  regular  income, 
but  will  give  them  training  in  the  care  of  cows  and  in  methods  of  fertil- 
izing land.  In  order  to  co-operate  with  this  movement  the  principal  of 
the  school  in  which  some  of  the  boys  from  this  reservation  were  pupils 
advised  them  to  study  dairying.  From  their  summer  earnings  they  had 
laid  up  sufficient  money  to  buy  cows  for  themselves,  and  when  they 
return  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  help  carry  on  that  creamery.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  industries  on  the  reservation 
may  be  so  increased  that  opportunities  for  earning  a  living  may  be  pro- 
vided for  all  students  on  their  return  from  school.  If,  instead  of  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  outside 
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the  reservation,  factories  should  be  established  where  the  industrial 
training  of  the  young  people  might  be  continued,  great  good  would  be 
accomplished.  Native  industries  should  also  be  revived  and  encouraged, 
and  business  bureaus  established  for  the  sale  of  native  products. 

The  Indian  youth  must  be  instructed  in  citizenship.  Whatever  there 
was  of  good  in  the  old  tribal  system — and  there  was  much  —  has  for  the 
most  part  been  done  away  with  by  the  reservation  period.  Unfortunately, 
the  issuing  of  rations  has  largely  pauperized  the  Indian,  and  any  system 
devised  for  his  education  must  take  into  account  the  serious  defects  of 
character  which  are  the  natural  result  of  depending  upon  the  govern- 
ment for  daily  bread.  It  is  not  easy  to  develop  in  an  Indian  youth  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  quite  natural  that  after  years  of  government 
paternal  care,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  no  return,  he  should  not 
take  readily  to  caring  for  himself.  No  such  system,  then,  as  prevails  in 
our  public  schools  would  meet  the  requirements  of  these  young  people. 
An  Indian  boarding  school  ought  to  be  as  largely  as  possible  an  industrial 
village  community,  with  its  farms,  stores,  dwellings,  churches,  work- 
shops, and  schoolrooms,  where  the  Indian  youth  is  introduced  into  real 
life.  Each  student  should  be  assigned  some  definite  duty,  for  the  doing 
of  which  he  should  be  held  responsible.  The  thought  of  co-operation  in 
work  and  study  should  also  be  developed.  If  an  Indian  is  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  all  his  faculties  must  be  carefully  trained.  To  bring 
this  about  the  school  must  be  a  small  world  where  the  youth  will  find 
himself  in  close  proximity  to  nature  and  to  life. 

The  Indian  gains,  while  in  school,  the  Christian  thought  of  service  and 
mutual  helpfulness.  In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished  there  must 
be  an  atmosphere  of  co-operation  among  both  students  and  teachers. 
There  is  no  place  where  bickerings  and  jealousies  are  more  out  of  place 
than  in  an  Indian  school,  where  representatives  of  the  white  race  are 
endeavoring  to  show  the  members  of  a  child-race  how  to  live  a  civilized 
Christian  life. 

In  some  of  our  institutions  not  only  are  the  young  people  made  to 
feel  that  their  religion  is  a  part  of  their  everyday  life,  but  they  are 
interested  in  work  for  the  poor  and  sick,  and  to  give  of  their  time  and 
thought  to  make  life  easier  for  the  old  people  in  the  poorhouse  and  in 
the  cabins.  The  pauperizing,  hardening  influences  of  the  reservation 
which  cause  the  Indian  to  be  thoroly  self -centered  can  be  overcome  only 
as  they  are  thoroly  imbued  with  the  Christian  idea  of  service  for  others. 
This  sort  of  Christianity  can  be  learned  only  by  doing. 

Closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  serving  is  that  of  saving.  It  is 
doubtful  if  rapid  progress  can  be  made  toward  civilization  on  the  part  of 
the  Indian  youth  without  it.  The  thought  of  having  all  things  in  com- 
mon must  be  overcome,  and  the  Indian  taught  that  in  order  to  serve 
effectually  he  must  save.     In  a  number  of  our  Indian  schools  savings 
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banks  £thd  provident  funds  have  been  established,  and  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  outing  system  the  yearly  earnings  of  our  Indian  pupils 
become  quite  considerable.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  these  funds, 
which  are  usually  held  by  the  school  authorities,  should  be  expended,  on 
the  return  of  the  students  to  their  homes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  a 
real  start  in  business  or  on  their  farms.  The  old  Indian  custom,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  an  Indian  boy  to  share  whatever  he  has  earned  with 
the  whole  tribe  in  a  feast  or  a  frolic,  must  be  given  up,  or  there  will  be 
little  progress. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  work  that  has 
been  adopted  in  our  Indian  schools.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  I 
consider  that  an  excellent  start  has  been  made  and  a  real  interest  has 
been  created  in  the  subject  of  education,  not  only  among  the  Indian 
youths,  but  among  their  parents* 


CIVILIZATION  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM    T.    HARRIS,    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION, 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

There  are  two  methods  of  teaching  other  races  than  our  own.  One 
method  is  to  take  advantage  of  them,  to  use  them  selfishly  for  our  advan- 
tage and  against  their  own  interest;  in  short,  to  exterminate  them  or 
convert  them  into  bond  slaves.  The  other  method  is  to  take  them  and 
put  them  in  such  training  that  they  can  participate  in  our  civilization 
and  learn  to  do  what  we  are  doing  —  namely,  to  conquer  nature  by  science 
and  art. 

If  we  come  in  contact  with  other  races  than  our  own  thru  our  worst 
elements,  thru  our  adventurers,  we  are  likely  to  put  into  effect  the  first 
method  named.  If  we  come  in  contact  with  those  races  thru  the  agencies 
ot  our  government,  we  are  more  likely  to  adopt  the  second  method ;  for  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  policy  of  our  government  to  provide  schools  for 
the  dependent  races  which  come  to  us  in  newly  acquired  territory.  In 
those  schools  we  endeavor  to  teach  the  children  letters  and  science — 
letters  which  make  intercommunication  possible  and  which  open  to  all 
who  possess  them  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  our  English- 
speaking  races  —  a  literature  which  has  revealed  thru  its  poets  and  prose 
writers  the  lofty  aspirations  and  the  hunger  for  individual  freedom  which 
our  race  thruout  its  history  has  possessed.  We  impart  in  our  literature 
also  our  views  of  the  world  revealed  in  the  religion  of  the  divine-human 
God,  a  heavenly  Father  in  whose  eyes  all  races  of  men  are  brethren. 
For  the  highest  expression  of  our  world-view  is  found  in  the  words  of  the 
evangel:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  the  earth  peace  and 
good  will  to  man." 
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It  is  important  for  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  a  people  who  are  in 
the  tribal  relation,  or  who  are  making  progress  out  of  the  tribal  relation 
into  a  condition  of  productive  industry  and  representative  government, 
to  ask  themselves  what  is  civilization.  They  should  ask  this  question 
often,  and  keep  its  answer  in  view  as  a  kind  of  pole  star  by  which  to  direct 
their  course.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  among  amateur  students  of 
ethnology  that  the  white  man's  civilization  is  no  better  than  the  red 
man's  civilization  or  the  yellow  man's  civilization.  A  teacher  of  Indian 
youth  who  sincerely  believed  the  truth  of  these  assertions  would  naturally 
feel  compunctions  in  carrying  out  the  program  of  his  day's  work. 

Let  us  attempt  to  define  civilization  by  saying  that  in  proportion  to 
its  degree  the  higher  civilization  shows  its  advantage  over  the  lower 
civilization  by  producing  a  higher  order  of  individualism  and  the  greater 
distribution  of  local  self-government,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  partici- 
pation of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  products  of  the  industry  of  its 
own  community,  and  of  all  communities  in  the  world,  by  means  of  com- 
merce ;  and,  more  than  this,  a  participation  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
products  of  all  mankind. 

Measured  by  this  standard,  it  will  be  seen  how  small  is  the  realization 
which  a  tribal  community  has  of  the  benefits  of  civilization.  For  the 
tribe  consists  of  a  small  number  of  people  mostly  connected  by  family  ties 
and  governed  by  autocratic  authority  of  the  chief  and  his  council.  The 
tribe  has  kept  a  jealous  watch  upon  its  frontier,  lest  some  or  all  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  approach  it  with  hostile  intent.  The  tribe  has  to  give 
a  narrow  education  in  hunting  and  war  to  its  people,  and  teach  them  the 
mythical  traditions  which  furnish  a  sort  of  superstitious  explanation  of  its 
manners  and  customs,  and  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  its  vicinity.  It 
must  be  a  principle  of  the  tribe  to  shut  out  communication  with  its 
neighbors.  All  of  its  people  are  educated  into  distrust  of  the  people  of 
neighboring  tribes.  Under  these  conditions  the  knowledge  of  the  tribal 
races  of  mankind  can  amount  to  but  little.  And  the  concentration  of  all 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  tribe  upon  defense  and  the  procurement  of 
subsistence  renders  literature,  science,  and  art  next  to  impossible. 

Not  only  does  tribal  life  prevent  intercourse  with  the  present  and  past 
history  of  the  human  race,  but  it  prevents  that  division  of  labor  which 
makes  possible  any  high  degree  of  productivity  in  the  industries.  Its 
agriculture  and  manufactures  are  conducted  by  the  women  and  superan- 
nuated men — the  young  warrior  despises  an  industrial  occupation. 

Now,  if  we  count  the  value  of  the  industry  of  the  tribe  in  ordinary 
conditions,  we  shall  find  that  its  money  value  is  something  less  than  three 
cents  a  day  apiece  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  while  that  of  the 
highest  civilization  amounts  to  nearly  twenty  times  that  amount  —  say 
from  ten  times  that  amount  in  the  nations  of  the  extreme  north  or 
extreme  south  of  Europe  to  twenty  times  that  amount  in  the  industrial 
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centers  of  England  and  Scotland.  Moreover,  in  the  centers  of  civilization 
all  persons  participate  in  the  world-market,  and  have  more  or  less  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  are  constantly  learning  regarding 
their  doings,  whether  in  the  realm  of  material  production  or  in  the  realm 
of  spiritual  production.  The  most  highly  civilized  people,  in  fact,  com- 
mence each  day  of  their  lives  by  a  survey  more  or  less  hasty,  but  quite 
effective,  of  the  doings  of  nations  as  collected  by  telegraph  and  spread 
out  before  them  in  the  morning  newspaper.  I  can  compare  this  survey 
of  the  entire  world  in  its  effects  on  the  human  disposition  only  to  a  daily 
religious  ceremony.  For  it  presupposes  a  peaceable  and  co-operative 
relation  of  all  peoples  to  one  another  thruout  the  world,  all  being 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  one  great  business  of  conquering 
nature  and  turning  its  products  to  human  uses,  and  the  making  of  all 
observation  and  reflection  of  mankind  accessible  to  each  individual  citizen 
of  the  world. 

The  teacher  of  the  youth  of  a  tribal  people  will  believe  in  the  potency 
of  the  highest  civilization  and  try  to  lead  his  pupils,  first,  to  learn  the  arts 
of  intercommunication,  reading,  and  writing;  secondly,  to  master  the 
arts  and  sciences  which  make  him  acquainted  with  his  fellow-men  near 
and  far  off,  such  as  geography  and  history ;  and,  thirdly,  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  those  tools  of  thought  by  the  aid  of  which  man  has 
conquered  nature  :  branches  of  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry, 
geology  and  astronomy,  and  the  sciences  that  relate  to  living  beings 
such  as  plants  and  animals.  The  civilized  arts  of  life  will  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

Each  question  that  comes  up  regarding  the  course  of  study  and  dis- 
cipline or  moral  education  will  be  referred  for  answer  to  the  principle 
of  civilization :  Does  this  branch  aid  the  Indian  child  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  race  and  the  purposes  of  the  several  instru- 
ments of  civilization  ?  Does  each  discipline  help  him  participate  in  the 
industrial  civilization  to  which  he  belongs  ?  If  not,  the  branch  of  study 
or  the  discipline  has  no  place  in  the  program.  If  yes,  then  it  ought  to 
be  introduced,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  something  having  a  greater 
claim  based  on  the  same  principle. 

We  teach  the  children  of  Indian  tribes  or  of  Malay  tribes  certain 
elementary  branches  which  we  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our 
country  to  the  children  of  our  citizens.  The  significance  of  these 
branches  of  the  common  course  of  study  does  not  always  occur  to  us  with 
its  full  force  when  we  hear  those  branches  named  in  a  bare  series,  as 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history.  It  is  only  when  we 
state  to  ourselves  the  significance  of  these  branches  one  after  another 
that  we  see  what  instruments  of  power  are  placed  in  the  hand  of  the 
pupil  by  their  acquirement.  Let  the  child  learn  to  read  and  write.  This 
is  of  little  importance  unless  he  uses  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing;  if 
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he  does  not  use  them,  he  depends  thruout  his  life  upon  his  own  narrow 
experience  limited  by  time  and  space,  and  upon  such  scraps  of  informa- 
tion which  he  may  overhear  in  the  conversation  of  his  fellow-men  about 
him  ;  but  if  he  uses  constantly  these  arts,  he  from  time  to  time  reinforces  his 
own  narrow  experience  by  the  wide  experience  of  his  race  coming  to  him 
after  much  sifting  in  the  daily  newspaper  ;  coming  to  him  after  as  much 
more  sifting  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  and  popular  book ;  coming  to 
him  with  a  third  and  much  more  sifting  in  the  pages  of  the  scientific  book 
and  the  book  of  literature,  of  history  —  books  which  belong  to  what  is 
called  standard  literature  and  science.  Again,  looking  upon  the  common- 
school  branch  of  arithmetic  :  It  begins  with  counting  and  producing,  thru 
various  processes  of  abridging,  numerical  calculations  up  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  higher  and  more  wonderful  arts  of  mathematics,  namely,  geometry, 
algebra,  trigonometry,  and  other  arts  of  measurement  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  triangle  and  the  calculus  of  variations.  Arithmetic  opens  the 
door  to  all  these  things  —  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion  in  time  and  space.  The  savage  who  can  count  only  up  to  five  or 
ten,  and  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system  of  numeration  nor 
of  the  arts  of  calculation,  has  very  little  power  to  combine  matter  and 
motion  and  to  make  the  forces  of  nature  serve  him. 

Then  from  his  geography  he  studies  the  relation  of  one's  habitat  to 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  learning  the  lesson  of  commerce,  the  exchange  of 
what  one's  habitat  produces,  what  is  useful  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  the 
products  of  all  places  oh  the  globe  inhabited  by  men.  Geography  shows 
us  the  spectacle  of  the  individual  supplementing  himself  and  his  feeble 
endeavors  and  the  scanty  list  of  his  home  productions  by  means  of  the 
world-market  produced  by  commerce.  This  is  a  process  of  converting 
the  individual  into  a  giant  by  reinforcing  him  thru  the  labor  of  man- 
kind. 

Then  there  is  history  in  the  common  school  which  reveals  the  nature, 
not  of  particular  individuals  so  much  as  of  the  races  of  men.  History 
shows  the  permanent  characteristics  ;  shows  the  margin  of  variation  from 
the  lowest  degree  to  the  highest  degree  of  manifestation  of  power  and 
enterprise;  of  human  passions  and  violence  in  action.  It  gives  to  each 
individual  a  perspective  showing  himself,  not  a  mere  individual,  but  as  a 
social  whole ;  vast  combinations  of  men  united  into  nations  and  manifest- 
ing certain  purposes  and  producing  necessary  or  unnecessary  collisions 
one  with  another.  History  is  the  revelation  of  the  will-power  of  man- 
kind. 

In  our  common  schools,  even  in  those  offered  to  the  savage  tribes 
who  come  within  the  control  of  our  national  government,  we  offer  these 
important  branches  of  general  culture.  All  of  them  tend  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  individual ;  all  of  them  tend  to  give  him  power  to  combine 
on  rational  terms  with  his  fellow-men. 
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THE  RESERVATION  DAY  SCHOOL  SHOULD  BE  THE 
PRIME  FACTOR  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

C.    C.    COVEY,    TEACHER,    PINE    RIDGE    INDIAN    SCHOOL,    S.    D 

[an  abstract] 

The  aim  in  Indian  education  is  twofold  :  to  elevate  the  Indian  in  char- 
acter, and  to  enable  him  to  live  in  and  cope  with  advanced  civilization. 
"  The  common  schools  are  the  hope  of  our  country,"  whether  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  be  white  or  red.  The  purpose  of  all  education  is  to 
strengthen  the  institutional  life  of  the  community.  The  Indian  has  a 
stronger  regard  for  his  home  than  for  any  other  institution ;  then  why 
not  pursue  a  pedagogical  course,  take  advantage  of  this  little  beginning, 
and  implant  around  it  the  other  elements  that  will  make  the  pupil  a  use- 
ful citizen  ? 

This  is  the  work  of  the  day  school :  to  go  into  the  savage  camp ;  to 
further  the  child's  love  for  his  home  and  the  parent's  love  for  the  child ; 
to  improve  that  home  as  well  as  all  its  occupants.  Insignificant  as  this 
work  may  seem,  the  Indian  cannot  see  the  teacher  and  his  family  go 
about  their  work  in  a  regular  way,  keeping  themselves  and  their  house  in 
order,  cultivating  their  little  garden,  milking  their  cows,  and  doing  a 
thousand  things  in  regular  order  and  on  time,  without  himself  absorbing 
some  of  their  regularity.  He  himself  must  rise  and  prepare  his  meals  at  a 
certain  time,  that  his  child  may  not  be  late  at  school.  He  must  have  a 
fixed  habitation  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year.  All  this  will  eventu- 
ally cause  him  to  form  more  regular  habits  of  living  and  give  him  some 
conception  of  the  value  of  time,  counteract  some  of  his  laziness,  and  start 
him  on  the  road  to  civilization.  The  day-school  home  is  to  the  Indian 
camp  what  a  model  farm  is  to  an  agricultural  community  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  may  be  placed.  If  properly  conducted,  it  incites  the  Indian  to 
emulate  the  example  constantly  set  before  him.  But  the  greatest  influ- 
ence is  on  the  young  ;  the  child  is  taught  the  English  language  ;  his 
education  is  begun  ;  he  is  made  to  work,  to  keep  clean ;  until  finally, 
when  he  is  ready  to  go  to  a  higher  school,  he  does  these  things  from 
a  force  of  habit  or  from  a  realization  of  their  value. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  consulted  over  thirty  men  who 
have  had  years  of  experience  in  the  Indian -school  service.  They  have 
all  held  positions  in  both  boarding  and  day  schools.  Some  are  now 
superintendents  of  boarding  schools.  When  asked  if  they  would  affirm 
or  deny  this  proposion  :  ^^Resolved^  That  the  reservation  day  school 
should  be  made  the  prime  factor  in  Indian  education,"  all  but  two 
affirmed. 

Some  of  the  arguments  given  in  support  of  the  continuance  of  the 
day  school  were  :  As  earlyjimpressions  are  lasting,  one  need  not  lead  the 
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child  to  believe  that  all  the  teachings  and  practices  of  his  parents  are 
wrong.  Since  the  parent  has  so  much  influence  over  the  child,  we  must 
reach  the  home,  and  this  can  best  be  done  thru  the  day  school ;  it  is  the 
only  school  that  is  doing  effective  work  in  carrying  civilization  to  the 
Indian  home.  The  change  in  the  child's  condition  is  so  gradual  that, 
when  the  parent  sees  it  every  day,  there  is  no  desire  to  nullify  the  whole 
effect  of  the  education  received,  but  rather  a  desire  to  help  the  teacher  in 
his  work.  The  day  school  comes  nearer  the  home  and  heart  of  an  Indian 
than  any  boarding  school  can;  he  sees  his  children  go  to  school  every 
morning,  dirty  perhaps,  but  when  they  return  of  an  evening  they  are 
neat  and  clean — this  must  exert  a  great  influence  for  good  at  home. 

Some  of  the  hindrances  to  effective  work  mentioned  as  incident  to  the 
day  school  were  :  lack  of  equipment ;  insufficient  buildings  ;  the  meager 
compensation  of  the  patient  housekeeper ;  coolness  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment officials ;  and  the  language,  customs,  and  dress  of  the  Indians. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  **  Which  is  the  most  effective,  considering 
the  cost,  the  day,  boarding,  or  non-reservation  school?"  all  but  three 
favored  the  day  school.  Some  favored  it,  even  tho  its  cost  were  doubled, 
and  others  restricted  its  effectiveness  to  children  under  twelve.  One  reply 
said:  "Admitted  that  the  boarding  school  will  send  home  pupils  who 
will  for  a  short  time  speak  better  English,  have  a  neater  appearance,  and 
know  more  about  books  than  the  day-school  pupils ;  admitted  that  the 
non-reservation  school  will  send  home  polished  and  perhaps  refined  stu- 
dents, we  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  returned  students  know  that 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  idle  because  the  education  the  government  has 
given  them  cannot  be  applied  to  anything  they  find  to  do  on  the  reserva- 
tion. They  were  taught  to  wash  by  steam  at  school,  but  they  find  no 
steam  washers  or  steam  wringers  at  home." 

Finally,  then,  we  will  say  that  the  more  we  investigate,  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  the  day  school  is  the  school  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  Indian.  The  non -reservation  school  may  fit  him  to  compete  with  the 
white  man  ;  but  if  he  will  not  do  this,  if  he  will  not  stay  in  the  East,  we 
must  improve  him  where  we  find  him  and  fit  him  for  life  in  his  own  home. 

Our  field  matrons,  and  nearly  all  officials  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  investigate,  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  day  school  is  the  coming 
school.  Let  the  children  be  taught  in  the  day  school  till  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age ;  then  let  those  who  are  capable  be  sent  to  the  boarding 
school  and  from  there  promoted  to  the  non-reservation  school.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  jealousy  or  friction;  there  is  work  for  all;  but  let  each 
do  its  own  work  and  not  try  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  other ;  and  after  a 
while,  when  that  happy  time  shall  come  when  reservation  lines  are  no 
more  and  the  Indians  become  citizens  of  their  respective  states,  they 
will  have  an  ample  school  system  ready  to  turn  over  to  their  own  local 
government. 
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r^^   UNIFICATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ACADEMIC 
FEA  TURES  OF  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOLS 

PROFESSOR    O.    H.    BAKELESS,    INDIAN    SCHOOL,    CARLISLE,    PA. 

[an  abstract] 

The  Indian  school  designed  to  lift  in  a  single  generation  a  people 
from  the  middle  and  lower  stages  of  barbarism  into  civilization  and 
citizenship  is  planned  along  the  broad  lines  of  "  sending  the  whole  child 
to  school."     The  old  school  had  use  only  for  the  intellect. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  theoretical  flavor  of  the  schoolroom  and  the 
peculiar  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  want  all  bright  pupils  to 
prepare  for  the  so-called  "professions." 

Natural  inclination  and  gifts,  and  not  a  teacher's  preferences,  should 
shape  a  pupil's  life-aims. 

On  the  part  of  the  shop  we  want  less  prejudice  against  theory  and  the 
processes  of  the  schoolroom,  and  a  willingness  to  grow.  Knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  same  man  always  make  for  power. 

The  hold  of  the  school  will  be  more  vital  and  prolonged  because  it 
has  recognized  the  power  of  the  shop  as  a  preparation  for  life. 

Ideal  industrial  schools  ought  to  do  systematically,  in  an  intelligent 
and  competent  way,  what  the  home,  the  shop,  the  factory,  and  the  farm 
do  disconnectedly  in  a  comparatively  meager  and  haphazard  way. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  waste  in  our  schoolrooms  today  is  that  resulting 
from  not  leading  the  children  to  utilize  the  experience  they  get  out  of 
school.  Teachers  do  not  know  the  experiences  of  their  pupils ;  do  not 
try  to  explore  this  domain.  Facts  often  taught  are  irrelevant  ones;  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  learned,  or  valueless  if  retained. 

It  is  a  weakness  in  the  system  that  an  industrial  instructor  is  tacitly 
ranked  below  the  academic  teacher. 

The  teachers  of  the  academic  subjects  should  be  constantly  reaching 
out  to  the  industrial  and  into  the  larger  life  of  the  world;  thus  becoming 
more  practical,  more  original,  and  less  dependent  on  books. 

The  instructor  in  the  shop,  from  the  side  of  the  process  of  work, 
should  reach  up  to  the  theoretical,  to  the  scientific  principles  involved  in 
his  work. 

All  artisans  in  charge  of  industries,  as  instructors  in  and  teachers  of 
their  craft,  should  be  students,  advancing  in  intelligence,  in  skill  in  their 
departments,  and  in  their  power  to  help  and  uplift  the  children  under 
their  guidance.  Frequently  the  morals  and  habits  of  such  employees  arc 
not  above  reproach.  Only  clean  men,  who  are  enthusiastic  and  eager  to 
grow,  should  be  retained  in  the  service. 

Visits  to  progressive  institutions  and  a  study  of  their  work  and  methods 
will  do  much  toward  keeping  this  spirit  of  progress  and  growth  alive. 
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A  union  meeting  of  all  teachers  and  instructors  once  a  month,  under 
an  efficient  presiding  officer,  to  discuss  the  general  features  of  the  work, 
compare  notes,  consider  subjects  of  education,  of  discipline,  and  other 
vital  questions  relating  to  the  work,  would  do  much  toward  unifying  the 
two  phases  of  the  work  under  discussion. 

It  would  bring  all  the  employees  into  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  met  in  the  various  departments.  It  would  stimulate  healthy 
growth  on  every  side. 

The  teachers  in  the  schoolrooms  can  often  get  their  best  material  for 
class  work  in  the  shop,  and  thus  draw  closer  and  more  sympathetically  to 
it.  Conditions  arising  in  the  shops,  the  sewing-room,  the  kitchen,  and 
on  the  farm  will  furnish  material  for  right  teaching  of  arithmetic.  The 
most  practical  suggestion  this  year  for  arithmetic  work  came  from  a  ten- 
minute  talk  with  the  carpenter.  The  class  that  does  not  get  many  of  its 
data  in  this  practical  way  for  this  subject  is  wasting  time. 

Language  teaching  can  in  every  way  be  strengthened  by  gathering 
material  for  it  from  the  shop,  or  the  places  of  work ;  and  both  school  and 
shop  will  be  helped  by  the  process. 

The  implements  and  processes  of  the  industries  will  furnish  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  material  for  essays  and  oral  exercises ;  all,  too,  coming 
within  the  knowledge-domain  of  the  pupil. 

The  director  of  our  printing-office  has  prepared  a  series  of  talks  on 
the  craft  of  printing  and  its  history.  These  are  given  to  her  classes. 
Many  questions  and  topics  follow  for  discussion,  and  later  are  carefully 
worked  out  by  each  pupil  in  a  series  of  essays. 

The  printing-office  is  thus  made  the  point  of  vantage  from  which  the 
pupil  can  trace  and  follow  the  progress  of  civilized  man  in  this  craft, 
getting  an  insight  into  the  material  used  and  the  mechanical  principles 
involved — practical  exercises  full  of  vitality  and  mental  stimulus.  What 
hinders  a  similar  plan  being  followed  in  other  industries  ? 

Physics,  chemistry,  and  many  other  subjects  of  learning  are  helped  by 
the  teacher's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  shop.  Every  fact  gathered  in 
this  way  will  remain  a  permanent  possession  of  the  pupil. 

Nature  study  will  get  its  most  helpful  material  from  the  farm  and  the 
farmer.  These  men  are  wise  in  their  own  way,  and  we  pedagogs 
should  learn  that  neither  wisdom  nor  knowledge  will  ever  die  with  the 
mere  schoolman. 

Where  pupils  and  teachers  live  close  to  the  farm  and  the  garden,  and 
in  friendly  companionship  with  the  farmer,  nature  study  becomes  a  real 
thing  and  not  a  fiction.  Nature  study  of  the  kind  that  makes  the  pupil 
love  the  woods  and  the  fields  is  what  we  strive  for.  No  study  of  nature 
can  give  young  people  that  appreciation  for  her  gotten  by  working  with 
her  and  living  a  simple  life  surrounded  by  her,  as  is  so  beautifully  shown 
by  the  honored  president  of  Tuskegee  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Outlook. 
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No  object-lesson  gotten  up  as  an  object-lesson  for  the  sake  of  giving 
information  can  afford  even  the  shadow  of  a  substitute  for  acquaintance 
with  plants  and  animals  of  the  farm  and  garden  acquired  thru  actual 
living  among  them  and  caring  for  them. 

No  attempt  at  training  of  the  senses  in  the  school  can  compare  with 
the  alertness  and  fullness  of  sense-life  that  come  from  daily  intimacy 
with  familiar  occupations,  working  with  a  purpose,  under  a  thoughtful, 
skilled  man  as  an  instructor. 

We  want  thus  to  meet  often  and  intimately  workers  in  other  fields, 
with  minds  open  to  receive  the  best  they  have  to  give.  We  want  to  project 
ourselves  into  their  lives,  appreciate  their  difficulties,  and  thus  grow  into 
sympathy  with  them,  as  we  profit  by  the  best  they  can  give. 

Talks  and  lectures  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  on  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  subjects  of  studies  and  industries  would  do 
much  toward  helping  all  to  see  the  educational  content  and  value  of  each. 

Down  with  the  old  notion  that  some  callings  are  more  respectable 
than  others  !     Profound  respect  for  labor  must  be  formed. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  sights  to  me  a  few  months  ago  was  that 
of  a  bright,  intelligent  young  man,  an  Indian  with  shop  training,  a  most 
forceful  teacher,  who  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  pupils  by  his 
earnest  work,  dropping  his  teaching  for  a  week  to  lead  a  group  of  boys 
in  some  necessary  repair  work.  With  sleeves  rolled  up  in  the  van  of  the 
work  he  led,  working  with  the  crowd  of  workers,  and  never  a  moment  of 
self-consciousness,  because  his  mind  was  intent  upon  having  the  work 
well  done;  this,  when  a  skilled  mechanic  failed  to  get  results  because  he 
could  not  lead.  Such  power  over  men  and  material,  such  a  personality, 
would  do  more  toward  unifying  and  intensifying  the  work  of  an  indus- 
trial school  than  any  other  influence  I  can  think  of. 

The  Indian  child  must  bring  his  whole  mind,  his  whole  body,  to  the 
school  and  the  shop  as  one  institution ;  and  we  as  teachers  must  see 
that  he  takes  away  a  well-stored,  well-developed  mind,  and  a  healthy 
body,  well  trained  to  take  up  the  duty  of  self-support. 

The  government  industrial  school  has  been  in  vain  if  it  fails  to  do 
this  for  Indian  youths. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT  IN  AN  INDIAN  SCHOOL? 

CALVIN     W.    WOODWARD,    DIRECTOR     OF    THE    MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL 

OF   WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY,    ST.    LOUIS,  MO. 

[an  abstract] 

Never  was  Spencer's  early  question  more  timely  than  just  now,  as  we 
face  the  practical  problem  of  Indian  education;  " What  knowledge  is 
of  most  worth  ?" 
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You  remember  that  Spencer  insists,  in  his  reply  to  his  own  question, 
that  education  must  first  be  directed  to  developing  the  power  of  provid- 
ing food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  one's  self  and  one's  family.  Self- 
support  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  good  citizenship.  Without  this  there 
can  be  no  good  citizen,  no  sound  basis  for  society,  no  reasonable  hope 
for  civilization  and  culture. 

I  was  told  last  week  by  the  educated  young  Indian  in  charge  of  the 
government  exhibit  of  Indian  schools  at  Buffalo  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Carlisle  school  was  to  train  individ.uals  for  lives  of  practical  usefulness, 
not  among  their  own  people  on  the  reservations,  but  in  American  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life.  Of  course,  this  object  is  often  defeated,  and 
the  graduate  drifts  back  to  his  early  home,  and  when  there  he  frequently 
lapses  into  a  life  of  idleness  and  hopeless  discontent.  Doubtless  such 
cases  have  a  faint  influence  on  Indian  civilization,  but  the  chief  fruit  is 
individual.  The  number  of  the  nation's  wards  is  diminished  by  the 
number  of  people  who  thus  desert  their  parents  and  early  surroundings, 
but  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  race  to  a  better  and  higher  civili- 
zation is  left  in  statu  quo,  I  am  not  sure  but  this  depopulation  leaves  the 
tribe  worse  oft  than  ever.  The  loss  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising 
minds  must  degrade  the  remnant. 

In  the  case  of  schools  on  the  reservations,  the  aim  is,  I  suppose,  quite 
different,  but  in  so  far  as  they  prepare  the  children  for  lives  of  usefulness 
outside  the  Indian  community,  the  effect  must  be  bad  on  those  that 
remain.  The  ultimate  success  of  a  scheme  of  educating  Indian  children 
away  from  all  the  tribes  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors  involves  the 
complete  depopulation  and  final  extinction  of  the  tribes.  I  do  not 
assume  that  this  plan  has  been  definitely  adopted  nor  that  it  ever  will  be, 
but,  if  it  should  be,  it  should  be  carried  out  relentlessly;  every  child 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  none  should  ever  be  allowed  to  go  back.  The 
government  can  then  maintain  the  forlorn  and  useless  adults  in  luxurious 
idleness  and  depravity  until  old  age  and  disease  wipe  them  out  of  exist- 
ence forever.  Such  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  scheme  of  government 
support  and  individual  education  away  from  the  tribes.  I  cannot  con- 
demn this  course  too  strongly.  The  Indian  tribes  will  never  amount  to 
anything  so  long  as  they  are  supported  in  idleness  while  their  children 
are  educated  elsewhere.  No  progress  toward  a  better  civilization,  includ- 
ing self-support,  is  possible  under  such  conditions. 

The  policy  of  generous  allotments  of  land  on  which  the  Indians  must 
support  themselves  must  ultimately  become  general.  This  should  include 
a  system  of  Indian  education  carefully  devised  to  deal  with  Indian  civili- 
zation as  it  now  exists,  and  gradually  to  raise  it  to  the  plane  of  respect- 
able American  citizenship.  In  other  words,  we  should  deal  with  the 
Indians  just  as  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippine  Islands. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  school  and  all  it  contains  must  be  within  the 
circle  of  Indian  sympathies.  The  training  must  be  of  such  a  simple  and 
practical  character  as  to  win  the  approval  of  the  Indian  people.  Hence 
it  must  not  run  violently  against  their  traditions,  and  it  must  keep  in 
view  the  peculiar  environment  of  the  future  lives  of  the  children.  In  my 
judgment  the  course  of  study,  text-books,  and  manual  features  of  the 
schools  of  Boston  or  Detroit  are  out  of  place  in  an  Indian  community. 
Of  course,  the  children  should  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English 
language,  and  they  should  learn  to  translate  household  English  into  the 
vernacular  of  their  homes,  so  as  to  help  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
our  civilization  and  theirs.  They  should  learn  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  (I  mean  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  the  bushels  by  weight,  the  wine  gallon,  and  the  English 
measures  of  length,  surface,  and  volume) ;  but  avoid  the  confusion  which 
results  from  the  introduction  of  other  tables.  These  should  be  learned 
practically  until  every  child  has  a  trained  judgment  and  a  personal  con- 
sciousness of  a  pound  and  ten  pounds ;  of  a  foot  and  one  hundred  feet; 
of  an  acre  and  ten  acres ;  a  quart,  two  gallons,  etc.  They  should  know  how 
to  keep  simple  accounts  and  how  to  make  out  bills.  The  nature,  meaning, 
and  use  of  fractions  should  be  made  clear  by  abundant  practical  examples. 
Mental  arithmetic  with  clear  oral  analysis  is  invaluable.  For  the  com- 
mon initial  school,  mathematical  study  should  stop  there.  The  puzzles 
of  banking,  exchange,  proportion,  etc.,  and  the  subjects  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  are  too  remote  and  out  of  the  present  reach  of  Indian  sym- 
pathy, and  should  be  omitted. 

Geography  should  be  largely  local.  I  doubt  if  at  first  it  should  go 
much  beyond  the  United  States.  Above  all,  the  geography  should  be  an 
Indian  geography,  specially  prepared  for  Indian  schools,  giving  all  pos- 
sible information  in  regard  to  Indian  tribes,  their  location,  their  extent, 
their  improvements,  their  growth  and  history.  This  combined  history 
and  geography  should  furnish  reading  lessons,  should  stimulate  pride 
and  ambition,  and  should  enhance  the  value  of  social  and  public  improve- 
ments. Neither  the  teacher  nor  the  publisher  should  ever  forget  that  the 
children  are  Indians,  that  they  go  home  to  Indian  parents  at  night  or 
every  few  weeks,  and  that  they  report  at  home  continually  what  they  learn 
at  school.  Thus  the  Indian  children  are  to  become  the  teachers  and 
inspirers  of  their  parents.  In  this  way  the  whole  community  should  be 
reached. 

It  is  not  greatly  so  in  your  community  and  mine.  Our  children  learn 
more  at  home  than  they  do  at  school.  We  supplement  their  school 
teaching  by  books  and  constant  instruction.  In  the  Indian  house  or 
cabin  the  ignorant  mother  and  father  will  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  own 
child,  and  we  must  keep  their  intellectual  and  social  status  continually  in 
our  minds. 
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When  it  comes  to  the  reading- books,  they,  too,  should  be  written  for 
the  Indian  schools,  by  people  who  are  thoroly  familiar  with  Indian 
history  and  biography,  and  above  all  with  the  traditions  which  are  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  which  white  men  rarely  hear. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  you  will  not  agree  with  me  here.  You 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  children  should  know  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  Indian  history,  and  that  they  should  cherish  no  Indian  heroes.  Such 
a  course  I  cannot  approve.  Can  you  secure  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  by  giving  the  Indian  boy  to  understand  that  you  have  no 
respect  for  his  father  or  grandfather  ?  that  you  regard  them  as  worthless 
and  too  degraded  to  be  worthy  of  recognition  ?  Does  the  command 
ment,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  not  apply  to  Indians?  Can 
you  expect  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  reverence,  and  chivalry  in  the 
hearts  of  Indian  youths  who  are  taught  to  forget  and  despise  their  ances- 
tors ?  There  is  plenty  of  good  literature  touching  the  finer  characteristics 
of  the  red  man,  with  which  to  make  up  the  Indian  readers.  Think  of 
Charles  Sprague,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Hellen  Hunt,  Catlin,  Longfellow, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

When  we  come  to  the  manual  and  industrial  features,  we  come  to  a 
subject  where  we  have  only  general  principles  to  guide  us.  Were  I  to 
attempt  an  outline  of  manual  work  for  either  girls  or  boys  in  a  given 
community,  I  should  wish  to  spend  a  year  in  that  community  to  find  first 
what  manual  accomplishments  are  most  highly  appreciated  and  useful, 
and  what  may  be  added  with  promise  of  success.  The  successful  business 
of  an  Indian  community  may  take  a  variety  of  forms  besides  those  of 
providing  food  and  shelter,  which  must  of  course  stand  first.  But  every 
self-supporting  community  must  export  something  to  balance  the  imports 
which  it  needs  and  cannot  produce.  The  strong  point  of  a  community 
may  be  agriculture,  or  stock-raising,  or  fish  culture,  or  poultry,  or  some 
peculiar  manufacture. 

In  my  judgment  the  government  should  send  an  expert  to  every 
reservation  to  study  the  peculiar  conditions  which  surround  the  com- 
munity, and  point  out  an  industry  which  may  be  successfully  inaugurated 
there ;  then  the  educational  forces  should  combine  to  establish  and  pro- 
mote it.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Reel  proposes  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  grasses  and  reeds  suitable  for  basket-making,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  that  industry  among  certain  tribes.  I  was  glad  also  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Frissell  is  preparing  some  Oneida  boys,  who  have  been 
with  him  three  years,  for  practical  work  in  a  creamery  which  has  been 
established  on  their  reservation,  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  positions 
of  leadership  among  their  own  people.  Whatever  the  strong  point  is,  or 
promises  to  be,  must  be  squarely  and  directly  recognized  in  the  industrial 
training.  No  such  general  culture  over  several  wide  fields  of  universal 
industry  as  is  given  in  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  would  be 
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at  all  appropriate  for  Indian  youth.  Of  course,  the  theory  and  use  of  the 
tools  in  common  use  should  be  taught,  with  the  added  points  of  method 
and  precision,  and  all  upon  the  materials  at  hand.  Household  furni- 
ture, plain  houses  and  barns  and  shelters,  fences  and  gates,  culverts 
and  wooden  bridges,  the  woodwork  of  wagons  and  carts,  the  woodwork 
of  agricultural  implements,  the  making  of  boats  and  canoes — such  work 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  a  young  man  properly  trained  in  an  Indian 
community,  i.  e.,  one  or  more  lines  of  such  work ;  and  the  shop  work  of 
an  Indian  school  of  boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  should  be 
planned  accordingly.  Of  course,  as  a  part  of  the  exact  and  systematic 
work,  the  simplest  rudiments  of  drafting  should  be  taught  in  even  step 
with  the  tool-work. 

Another  very  important  subject,  and  one  never  yet  introduced  into  a 
school,  is  that  of  a  systematic  use  of  such  hardware  as  is  needed  in  the 
building  of  a  wooden  house  or  in  the  repair  of  implements  and  tools. 
Costly  articles,  even  in  a  white  community,  are  thrown  away  and  lost 
because  the  owner  is  unable  to  repair  a  simple  break,  which  one  familiar 
with  tools  and  supplied  with  a  little  hardware  would  completely  restore 
in  a  few  moments  and  at  slight  expense.  There  is  nothing  like  training 
in  the  arts  of  preservation  and  repair  to  promote  thrift  and  independence, 
and  a  laudable  personal  pride.  This  should  have  large  place  in  the 
manual  training  of  an  Indian  community. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  introducing  at  first  ideas  of  art  In  either  draw- 
ing or  tool- work,  as  we  understand  art  and  according  to  our  standards. 
An  Indian  has  his  own  long-cherished  ideas  of  art,  which  are  widely  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  he  is  quite  sure  to  scorn  any  decided  attempts  to 
introduce  .our  higher  notions.  We  must  reserve  our  pearls  till  a  higher 
plane  has  been  reached.  Thrift,  industry,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  are 
absolutely  essential  to  any  real  progress.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the 
beginning.  It  is  hard  to  begin  low  enough.  I  spent  several  hours 
among  the  representatives  of  forty-two  tribes  at  Buffalo.  I  came  away 
with  the  conviction  that  the  earliest  school  for  Indians  should  have  a 
great  deal  of  Indian  and  not  much  white  man  in  it.  Our  civilization 
must  enter  as  a  wedge  with  a  very  thin  edge.  To  attempt  the  refinements 
of  literature  and  art  would  be  to  sow  seed  on  stony  ground.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  Indian  child  is  without  capacity,  but  that  the  Indian  com- 
munity cannot  receive  and  cherish  it.  If  we  aim  too  high,  we  shall  not 
hit  them,  and  they  will  remain  just  where  they  have  stood  for  a  hundred 
years.  Hence,  in  all  the  manual  work  skill  must  be  aimed  at  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  the  range  of  work  must  be  extremely  practical.  In  white 
schools  the  aim  is  intelligence,  not  skill ;  here  we  must  aim  at  both.  To 
be  sure,  the  elements  must  be  slowly  and  thoroly  taught,  but  their  appli- 
cation to  a  useful  product  must  be  encouraged,  and  even  school  furniture 
and  appliances  must  not  be  too  fine. 
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In  the  education  of  Indian  girls,  domestic  science  and  household 
economy  should  hold  the  larger  place,  but  even  here  the  arts  and  customs 
of  our  homes  must  be  introduced  slowly  and  with  great  discretion.  A 
girl's  training  must  recommend  itself  to  the  Indian  mother.  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  training  which  is  of  most  worth  to  an  Indian  girl  who 
is  soon  to  have  a  home  and  children,  and  to  live  with  or  beside  her 
parents.  Her  parents  and  her  husband  must  be  proud  of  her.  The  value 
of  what  she  got  at  school  must  be  self-evident.  She  will  not  quarrel  with 
her  father's  paint  and  feathers,  if  he  prefer  such  evidence  of  blue  blood 
and  a  renowned  ancestry,  but  she  will  cheerfully  consent  to  a  better  school- 
ing for  her  girls  than  she  herself  received.  In  matters  of  dress  and  food 
much  may  be  conceded  to  Indian  fashion  and  fancy.  They  are  largely 
matters  of  sentiment  and  involve  no  principles  half  as  important  as  that 
of  respect  and  consideration  for  one's  parents.  The  needlework  taught 
at  school  should  be  plain  and  should  quickly  culminate  in  garments, 
bedding,  rugs,  etc.  The  cooking  should  include  every  good  point  in  the 
culinary  arts  of  the  Indians,  with  judicious  advances. 

You  who  have  lived  among  the  Indians  can  see  where  you  have  suc- 
ceeded and  where  you  have  failed.  Above  all,  do  not  lose  your  faith  in 
progress,  tho  it  be  very  slow.  There  is  nothing  more  tenacious  than 
inherited  tastes  and  fancies,  and  nothing  is  more  suicidal  than  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  in  matters  of  pure  sentiment. 


AN  ALL-AROUND  MECHANICAL  TRAINING  FOR  INDIANS 

FRANK  K.  ROGERS,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ARMSTRONG-SLATER  MEMORIAL  TRADE 

SCHOOL,  HAMPTON,  VA. 

[an  abstract] 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  white  man's  ascendency  the  mechanic  was 
one  who  had  more  of  an  all-around  training  at  his  trade  —  in  fact,  he  often 
knew  much  of  two  or  more  trades.  There  was  no  need  of  mechanical 
specialists  in  those  days.  In  fact,  there  could  have  been  found  very  few 
carpenters  who  could  not  lay  a  few  bricks  or  stone,  and,  in  times  when 
there  was  no  work  to  be  had  at  carpentry,  make  pretty  good  farmers. 

The  mothers,  too,  had  an  almost  endless  variety  of  arts  which  they 
could  practice  with  much  skill,  such  as  butter-  and  cheese-making,  soap- 
making,  etc. 

In  educating  an  Indian  he  must  be  prepared  in  the  best  possible  way 
for  his  environment.  Hampton  Institute  believes  that  this  means  for  the 
boys  a  substantial  training  along  some  skilled  line  of  handicraft,  with  as 
much  of  some  other  trades  interwoven  as  will  make  well-rounded  and 
useful  mechanics  ;  and  for  the  girls,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  housewife's 
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arts,  together  with  some  other  accomplishments  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  her  home  to  become  a  more  tidy  and  attractive  one. 

I  have  in  mind  a  Cherokee  boy  who  is  about  to  go  back  to  his  reser- 
vation, who  can  do  a  very  good  job  at  house-building,  and  in  addition 
some  brick-laying,  plastering,  and  tin-roofing.  He  can  roughly  paint  a 
house,  barn,  or  wagon,  and  has  lately  added  to  his  accomplishments  some 
skill  in  harness-making  and  shoe-making.  I  have  seen  some  straps  which 
he  has  just  made  with  the  buckles  neatly  stitched  on,  also  a  complete 
bridle,  all  of  which  are  very  creditably  done.  He  has  also  half-soled  and 
heeled  his  own  shoes  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  class  of  girls  who  will  return  this  summer  have  added  in  the  last 
few  months  to  their  general  knowledge  of  household  work  a  little  skill 
in  paper-hanging,  mattress-making,  painting,  and  glazing.  In  mattress- 
making  such  homely  experience  as  would  be  likely  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Indian  girl's  life  has  been  practiced ;  for  instance,  the  making  of 
mattresses  and  pillows  from  corn  husks  and  dry  grass. 

Hampton  does  not  encourage  specializing  very  much  for  Indians, 
believing  that  her  trade  students  would  either  drift  into  the  larger  settle- 
ments of  whites,  or,  not  finding  work  at  their  special  trades  among  the 
Indians,  would  become  discouraged  and  shiftless — a  drag  on  their  people. 
In  either  case  the  Indian  race  would  lose  the  benefit  which  it  should  get 
from  the  trained  young  man.  I  should  not  like  to  have  it  understood 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  being  thoro  in  the  teaching  of  trades.  The 
point  to  be  made,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  one  trade  should  be  learned  as 
thoroly  as  possible,  and  then  the  elements  of  others  should  be  added. 


DISCUSSION 


Superintendent  J.  C.  Hart,  Oneida  Indian  School,  Wisconsin. —  Two  yean  ago 
I  expressed  the  opinion,  which  I  still  hold,  that  the  literary  training  should  receive  its  full 
share  of  attention  in  the  Indian  school,  because  there  is  a  more  or  less  definitely  prescribed 
course  of  study  that  each  child  should  follow  in  charge  of  teachers  especially  qualified  for 
the  work. 

Industrially  we  are  not  able  to  guarantee  so  much  assistance,  partly  because  the 
facilities  are  sometimes  lacking,  and  partly  because  the  requirements  for  workers  in  the 
industrial  field  are  not  so  exacting  as  with  teachers. 

It  is  in  the  third  direction,  that  of  the  moral  training,  that  we  are  especially,  perhaps 
necessarily,  weak.  So  far  as  the  work  has  been  under  my  observation,  the  mere  sharpen- 
ing of  the  intellect  does  not  necessarily  make  a  better  man,  and  in  our  work  at  least  a 
good  man  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  great  scholar.  I  think  that  as  a  rule  I  should 
choose  that  the  individual  be  Hrst  a  good  man,  then  a  good  worker,  and  last  a  good  scholar; 
for  the  reason  that,  if  the  man  himself  is  upright  and  honest,  he  will  probably  choose  to 
be  industrious  and  self-supporting,  and  any  youth  who  has  had  two  or  three  jrears  of 
school  training  can  certainly  make  himself  understood.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the 
good  scholar  is  necessarily  a  good  m^n,  nor  is  the  good  worker  always  trusty,  altho  of 
the  two  I  should  probably  choose  the  worker  as  being  the  more  reliable. 
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In  the  schools  we  aim  to  unite  the  worker  and  the  scholar  in  one  person,  and  for  that 
purpose  there  is  provided  a  corps  of  literary  teachers,  usually  one  for  each  fifty  pupils,  and 
a  large  force  of  matrons,  seamstresses,  cooks,  farmers,  etc. — all  teachers  of  industries ;  but 
for  the  moral  and  religious  training  there  is  no  special  provision,  and  while  all  are 
expected  to  do  what  they  can  in  this  direction,  it  is  evident  that  very  few  of  those  occupy- 
ing such  positions  are  especially  qualified  to  act  as  guides  in  these  higher  spiritual 
matters. 

I  desire  to  give  due  credit  to  the  missionaries,  male  and  female,  of  all  creeds  and 
denominations,  for  their  patient,  unselfish  services  on  the  reservations ;  but  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  reach  the  children  in  school  as  they  should  be 
reached.  I  am  free  to  accept  assistance  from  any  source  and  by  whatsoever  name,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  aim  be  the  building  up  of  strong,  pure.  Christian  manhood. 

This  matter  appeals  to  me  ofHcially  as  well  as  privately,  for  of  all  the  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  marriage  laws,  of  drunkenness,  or  other  crimes  of  misdemeanor,  few,  if  any,  can 
be  traced  to  the  church  people.  I  therefore  appreciate  these  great  moral  forces  at  their 
full  value,  and  only  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  attention  in  the  schools  to 
the  moral  training. 


CHARACTER  BUILDING  AMONG  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

MISS   CORA    M.    FOLSOM,    HAMPTON    INSTITUTE,    HAMPTON,    VA. 

[an  abstract] 

For  a  long  time  to  come  the  Indian  is  going  to  live  on  or  near  the 
land  that  belongs  to  him.  Any  system  of  education  that  does  not  take 
this  into  consideration  is  faulty.  Each  Indian  has  his  allotment  of  land ; 
it  may  not  be  worth  much,  but  it  is  the  one  thing  that  he  owns;  he  calls 
it  home,  and  it  never  ceases  to  draw  him  back,  no  matter  how  far  he  may 
be  tempted  away.  The  Indian's  land  is  undoubtedly  his  stock  in  trade, 
the  one  thing  that  he  has  to  begin  life  upon.  Where  a  white  man  can 
make  a  living  an  Indian  should^  and  he  can  be  so  taught  and  so  encour- 
aged that  he  will  have  both  the  knowledge  and  the  heart  to  make  the 
attempt,  rather  than  lease  his  land  and  look  for  other  work.  This  would 
require  a  more  systematic  training  in  agriculture  than  many  of  our 
schools  are  now  prepared  to  give,  but  a  great  deal  can  now  be  done  by 
making  the  study  of  agriculture  as  important  and  as  dignified  as  the 
literary  work,  and  by  so  adapting  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  that 
a  pupil  may  feel  in  himself  the  power  to  do  just  as  good  work  as  his 
white  neighbor,  only  perhaps  a  little  better. 

Many  students  coming  to  Hampton  have  very  little  idea  of  individual 
responsibility.  To  remedy  this  we  give  each  girl  a  room,  and  she  is 
required  to  make  it  comfortable,'  pleasant,  and  pretty.  Her  bed  linen 
and  towels  are  her  own  and  marked  with  her  name.  Her  clothing  is  her 
own  also,  and  is  purchased,  planned,  and  made  by  herself.  On  her  wash- 
day she  takes  her  little  bag  of  clothes  and  bedding  to  a  room  fitted  up 
with  individual  tubs,  and  there  does  her  washing,  and  later  her  ironing, 
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all  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  At  a  certain  time  her  mending  must 
be  done  and  her  clothes  must  pass  inspection.  Every  girl  is  given  a 
daily  task  for  which  she  is  paid,  and  with  this  money  her  clothing  is  pur- 
chased by  herself  from  the  stores  in  town.  In  this  way  a  girl  is  forced  to 
learn  something  of  the  much-needed  lesson  in  regard  to  the  use  of  money 
and  the  relative  value  of  different  materials. 

The  boy  usually  shares  his  room  with  another,  and  they  are  held 
responsible  for  its  care.  He  must  keep  an  account  of  his  clothing  and 
his  earnings,  which  must  agree  with  the  school's  statement  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

The  outing  system  is  very  valuable  in  bringing  the  Indian  into  direct 
contact  with  an  industrious  and  thrifty  people.  Every  summer  nearly 
every  one  of  the  Hampton  Indian  students  spend  four  months  among  the 
farmers  of  New  England.  They  deal  at  first  hand  with  their  employers 
without  the  intervention  of  the  school,  which  develops  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Their  earnings  during  this  time  are  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
each  one  may  make  his  deposit  in  one  of  the  banks  of  the  town  and  keep 
his  own  account.  That  this  bank  account  seldom  survives  a  winter,  unless 
its  owner  has  some  definite  purpose  in  view,  one  can  easily  understand. 

All  around  Hampton  the  Indian  can  find  men  and  women  situated 
very  much  as  are  their  older  people  at  home.  To  these  they  lend  a  help- 
ing hand. 

The  other  day  I  met  the  son  of  a  Sioux  chief  coming  home,  cheerfully 
swinging  his  saw  and  hammer,  from  a  little  cabin  where  he  had  been  put- 
ting up  posts  for  a' clothes  line  to  take  the  place  of  some  unsightly  brush 
that  had  been  serving  that  purpose  in  the  front  yard.  The  girls,  too,  find 
numberless  things  to  do.  With  spade  and  hoe  and  rake  they  lay  out 
grass  plots,  flower  beds,  and  vegetable  gardens,  where  only  weeds  had 
grown  before,  and  make  the  shabby  little  yards  to  blossom  as  the  rose — 
and  the  cabbage. 

If  the  school  service  could  employ  among  the  more  needy  tribes  one 
or  more  men  or  women  to  act  as  guides  to  our  students  when  they  return 
to  their  homes,  much  of  the  work  that  is  now  being  lost  might  be  saved 
to  us.  Such  a  person  could  greatly  aid  the  student  in  putting  into  prac- 
tice the  useful  things  he  learned  at  school,  and  could  also  assist  in  pro- 
viding a  medium  of  exchange  between  him  and  available  markets. 

Every  Indian  school  should  have  shops  where  the  more  serviceable 
trades  can  be  taught ;  but  its  strong  point  should  be  its  farm.  Thjs 
should  include,  if  practicable,  the  raising  of  stock,  of  poultry,  and  a  dairy 
— an  everyday  object-lesson  to  the  people  of  the  reservation. 

As  many  occasions  as  possible  should  be  created  to  bring  the  people 
directly  under  the  school's  influence;  mothers'  meetings,  conferences, 
and  young  people's  social  gatherings  being  held  at  the  school  in  the 
presence  of  the  pupils.     The  plan  of  the  school  should  be  to  give  each 
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member  of  the  household  just  as  much  of  home  life  as  possible,  thus 
fitting  them  for  the  life  that  the  great  majority  must  follow  when  their 
school  days  have  ended. 


THE  DAY  SCHOOL  THE  GRADUAL  UPLIFTER  OF 

THE  TRIBE 

SISTER   MACARIA   MURPHY,   TEACHER,    ODANAH    DAY   SCHOOL,    WISCONSIN 

[an  abstract] 

To  judge  of  the  progress  of  a  nation,  race,  or  tribe,  a  knowledge  of  its 
past  history  is  essential.  Twenty  years  ago  our  reservation  was  compara- 
tively a  wilderness ;  the  wigwam,  whose  inhabitants  lived  much  after  the 
manner  described  in  our  school  histories,  being  the  only  form  of  habita- 
tion. But  a  great  change  has  been  effected.  The  doors  of  a  little  log 
schoolhouse  were  thrown  open,  and  with  their  opening  dawned  an  era  of 
civilization  for  the  reservation  tribe. 

Today  the  reservation  presents  a  scene  of  beauty  and  civilization; 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  we  see  looming  up  everywhere  neat 
dwellings,  surrounded  in  many  instances  by  well-cultivated  gardens,  and 
we  exclaim  :  "The  hand  of  progress  has  been  here!"  On  entering  a 
dwelling  one  is  convinced  that  the  occupants  have  been  trained  in  mind, 
heart,  and  hand ;  in  other  words,  that  their  teachers'  purposes  have  been 
what  every  true  educator's  aim  ought  to  be,  viz.,  "  to  cultivate,  to  train, 
to  develop,  to  strengthen,  and  to  refine  all  the  faculties  —  physical,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious."     Many  of  the  homes  here  are  model  ones. 

After  all,  for  what  are  the  majority  of  our  Indian  youths  to  be  trained, 
if  it  be  not  for  the  home  or  family  life  ?  This  admitted,  that  school 
which  trains  most  effectually  for  this  life  is  the  school  which  does  most 
toward  the  uplifting  of  the  tribe,  and  this  is  no  other  than  Ihe  school 
which  is  in  close  contact,  in  living  sympathy,  with  the  members  of  the 
reservation  —  the  reservation  school. 

What  do  the  average  Indian  youths  do  on  leaving  school  ?  They 
marry  and  devote  themselves  to  family  life. 

The  reservation  school  should  give  its  pupils  a  thoro  knowledge  of 
the  common  branches ;  it  should  inculcate  a  taste  for  the  higher ;  espe- 
cially should  it  foster  a  relish  for  good  sound  literature,  which,  while 
affording  innocent  amusement,  prevents  desires  for  the  forbidden  and 
aids  so  powerfully  in  character-molding.  But  while  literary  pursuits 
receive  special  attention,  the  industrial  must  never  be  neglected ;  hence 
every  day  school  conducted  according  to  the  wise  "  Rules  for  the  Indian 
School  Service,''  familiar  to  you  all,  must  prove  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  reservation  tribe.     But  to  comply  with  these  is  no 
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easy  task,  and  if  there  is  any  one  position  in  the  Indiam-school  service  in 
which  devoted,  self-sacrificing  men  and  women  are  more  than  in  any 
other  place  a  desideratum,  it  is  in  the  day  school. 


DISCUSSION 


M.  M.  Murphy,  teacher,  Kingman  Day  School,  Arizona. —  The  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  old  Indians  must  be  overcome  before  any  permanent  advancement  can 
be  made  in  the  work  of  civilization.  That  this  cannot  all  be  done  thru  the  medium  of 
returned  students  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  Every  superintendent  would  like  to 
have  his  pupils  spared  from  the  ordeal  of  camp  life,  or  reservation  life,  if  it  were  possible. 
Vet  these  returned  students  would  be  a  powerful  factor  for  civilization,  if  the  proper  con- 
ditions prevailed  at  home.  These  conditions  can  be  brought  about  thru  well-equipped 
and  properly  conducted  day  schools.  A  large  number  of  Indians  are  indifferent  to  educa- 
tion.  But  if  their  children  must  go  to  school,  they  would  advocate  a  day  school.  The 
day  school  is  in  touch  with  the  Indians  and  is  the  proper  medium  thru  which  to  reach 
their  home  life.  We  can  readily  see  that  a  young  person  needs  home  training  as  well 
as  school  training  to  fit  him  for  the  battle  of  life. 

Reuben  Perry,  superintendent,  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  School,  Wisconsin. — 
The  primary  purpose  of  Indian  education  is  the  civilization  of  the  race,  the  instilling  into 
them  of  industrious,  thrifty,  and  cleanly  habits,  and  teaching  them  how  to  live  and 
support  themselves  in  a  civilized  way.  All  schools  that  efficiently  help  in  attaining  these 
ends  are  beneficial  to  the  Indian  and  should  be  given  due  credit  for  what  they  accomplish. 

It  takes  day,  reservation,  and  non-reservation  schools  to  make  the  system  complete. 
The  day  school  should  give  the  child  a  few  years'  training  and  then  promote  him  to  the 
reservation  boarding  school.  The  reservation  boarding  school  should,  after  the  course  is 
completed,  encourage  the  brighter  pupils  to  attend  a  non-reservation  school  where  they 
can  learn  more  of  the  outside  world  and  more  of  civilization  and  civilized  pursuits. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  many  years  can  profitably  be  spent  at  a  day 
school  ?"  I  would  say  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  pupils  should  be  transferred  to 
a  boarding  school  after  finishing  the  third-reader  grade  and  when  they  are  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age. 


INTROSPECTION 


E.     A.    ALLEN,      SUPERINTENDENT      OF     SENECA      INDIAN     SCHOOL,     INDIAN 

TERRITORY 

Is  it  true,  as  charged,  that  there  may  be  found  in  the  various  schools  of 
the  country  many  pupils  who  are  there  without  right  ?  that  superin- 
tendents are  discovering  new  Indians  to  fill  these  new  buildings  ?  There 
is  on  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  this  convention  the  well-worn, 
but  always  appropriate,  one  of  how  many  grains  of  Indian  pigment  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  our  schools  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of,  and  whether  it  should  be  required  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  father's  side  of  the  house.  I  shall  not  poach  upon  the  grounds  of 
those  who  would  solve  the  question  by  fractions.     It  seems  appropriate, 
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however,  to  state  that  the  child  should  have  some  Indian  blood  to  be 
eligible,  and  it  has  been  charged,  and  probably  truthfully  too,  that  some 
have  been  admitted  who  can  place  no  numerator  in  the  fraction  showing 
native  extraction.  The  cases  of  this  variety  are  not  nearly  so  numerous 
as  those  of  the  admission  of  persons  who,  tho  they  have  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  Indian  color  to  please  the  most  fastidious,  are  unfitted  by 
reason  of  their  age  or  mental  make-up  to  be  there.  Who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  chronic  school-goer  who  has  attended  a  half-dozen  different  ones, 
going  from  one  to  the  other  as  his  fancy  dictates,  always  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  ?  He  never  becomes  over  age,  tho  wrinkles  other 
than  of  care  are  appearing  on  his  brow.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted 
annually  on  this  variety  of  pupils.  There  came  to  my  notice  a  few  years 
ago  the  case  of  one  young  man  who  asked  two  schools  to  bid  for  his 
attendance.  He  wrote  the  head  of  one  that  the  head  of  a  rival  institution 
—  we  have  rival  institutions  —  had  made  him  a  certain  offer  to  come  to 
his  school,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  offer  better  inducements. 
There  seem  to  be  two  great  struggles  going  on  in  many  localities  of  our 
service — one,  to  secure  more  buildings ;  the  other,  to  fill  those  we  already 
have.  The  impression  seems  to  be  abroad,  and  has  invaded  some  high 
places  even,  that  the  usefulness  and  dignity  of  a  school  and  the  caliber  of 
a  superintendent  are  measured  by  the  number  of  pupils  that  he  gathers 
together,  without  proper  regard  to  the  amount  of  good  or  harm  done  to 
them.  Here  we  have  a  man  who  measures  by  that  standard  250 ;  and  he, 
feeling  the  rule  too  short  and  that  he  is  capable  of  greater  things,  goes 
to  work  on  the  office  and  his  congressman  to  increase  him  to  500.  He 
desires  to  extend  rather  than  intensify  his  efforts,  to  know  casually  a 
great  many  pupils  rather  than  to  impress  profoundly  a  few.  It  is  offered 
that  we  are  constantly  straining  after  more  buildings,  more  pupils,  more 
employees,  forgetting  that  the  child  is  the  only  valuable  thing  in  our  pos- 
session, tho  the  only  article  for  which  we  are  not  under  bond ;  and  that 
all  effort  is  wasted  that  does  not  make  directly  for  building  him  into  a 
proper  manhood.  The  impression  that  numbers  make,  or  even  conduce 
largely  to,  excellence  is  very  erroneous.  China  is  the  most  populous 
country  on  the  globe,  but  no  one  would  call  it  the  greatest. 

The  accusation  is  heard,  and  I  fear  with  more  than  a  grain  of  truth 
behind  it,  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  unreasoning  competition  in  the  line 
of  display.  While  we  see  an  increasing  importance  accorded  in  the  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  world  to  the  polytechnic  school,  the  variety  that  is 
most  popular  in  our  own  little  world  may  more  properly  be  called  pyro- 
technic. The  band,  the  baseball  and  football  teams,  the  music  and  art 
classes,  and  the  school  paper,  however  useful  they  may  be  as  adjuncts,  fail 
of  their  proper  function  when  they  are  pointed  to  as  the  chief  glory. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  school  where  class-room  and  shop  work  is  sus- 
pended when  there  are  visitors  of  note  and  the  pupils  are  put  upon  dress 
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parade  ?  Such  displays  appeal  to  the  admiration  of  the  casual  and  indis- 
criminating  people  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  our  visitors,  but  they 
cannot  win  the  approval  of  the  true  educator. 

The  Indian  is  already  well  versed  in  the  spectacular;  his  painting  and 
his  ceremonies  are  all  of  that  order.  He  should  be  brought  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor  by  some  other  method  than  chapel  talks. 
He  should  be  shown  by  example  that  it  really  is  honorable  to  work ; 
that  it  is  not  only  honorable,  but  imperative;  that  his  attaining  and 
maintaining  true  manhood  depends  upon  it;  that  any  person  or  class 
that  persists  in  idleness  will  and  should  perish. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist,  and  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  Indian  education ; 
but  it  is  not  heresy  to  suggest  that  we  are  in  very  many  instances  getting 
away  from  our  proper  course.  Schools  have  now  been  in  existence  long 
enough  that  we  must  expect  to  be  judged  in  some  measure  by  results. 
We  have  been  asked  for  and  accorded  time,  but  it  is  unfair  to  ask  for  all 
time  before  the  effectiveness  of  our  system  is  estimated  by  the  products. 
Many  graduates  have  gone  out,  as  well  as  many  hundreds  of  under-gradu- 
ates.  People  are  watching  these  young  men  and  women,  and  want  them 
to  demonstrate  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  get  along  in  the  world 
without  being  sustained  by  a  government  position,  and  they  want  to  see 
that  number  sufficiently  large  to  remove  them  from  the  danger  of  being 
considered  freaks.  To  this  end  we  will  do  well  to  discard  a  good  deal  of 
tinsel,  and,  while  teaching,  let  it  be  in  the  line  of  making  our  charges  a 
plain,  honest,  God-fearing  people,  capable  of  earning  a  living  under  the 
conditions  that  actually  confront  them. 

The  country  has  been  looking  for  the  end  of  distinctive  Indian  schools, 
and  we  merit  censure  if  the  next  few  years  do  not  witness  the  close  of 
many  of  them  and  the  education  of  their  former  inmates  side  by  side  with 
other  children.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  self-reliant  people  so  long  as 
any  form  of  reservation  be  tolerated,  be  it  bounded  by  the  limits  of  an 
agency  or  a  class  school.  Cannot  we  do  more  to^  hasten  the  time  when 
we  can  engage  in  other  pursuits,  conscious  that  we  have  brought  two 
races  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  line  of  demarkation  is  obliterated  and 
all  are  granted  equal  opportunities  and  held  to  the  same  requirements  ? 


DISCUSSIONS 

A,     WHAT  SHOULD   BE    THE  PERCENTAGE    OF   INDIAN  BLOOD    TO 
ENTITLE  PUPILS  TO  THE  RIGHTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS? 

SUPERINTENDENT   H.   B.    PEAIRS,   HASKELL   INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,   KAN. 

The  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  children  in  Indian  schools  who  are  only  part 
Indian  is  the  cause  of  considerable  discussion  upon  this  subject*  We  are  veiy  often 
asked  :  What  Indians  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  government  schools?  Indians  noC 
members  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  viz.,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles, 
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and  Choctaws,  may  attend  government  schools,  is  the  usual  reply,  and  is,  I  believe,  cor- 
rect under  existing  laws. 

Whether  there  should  be  any  change  in  such  regulations  is  then  the  question  to  be 
considered. 

I  would  draw  this  conclusion,  then,  that  where  Indian  children,  whether  all  or 
pairt  Indian,  are  not  within  possible  reach  of  the  state  for  educational  purposes,  the 
national  government  should  provide  for  them.  Where  Indians  live  within  reach  of  good 
public  schools,  I  believe  they  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  them.  I  know  of  cases  of 
this  kind,  however,  where  Indian  children  are  not  given  opportunities  equal  to  those 
given  to  white  children,  because  the  Indian  parents  do  not  pay  taxes. 

The  question  is  a  complex  one,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  sweeping  general  law  can 
be  safely  applied  as  to  what  should  be  the  percentage  of  Indian  blood  to  entitle  pupils 
to  the  rights  of  government  schools. 

The  nation  must  see  to  it  that  all  of  its  people  have  educational  opportunities. 
Where  local  or  state  government  cannot  reach  any  community  of  people,  be  they  white, 
black,  or  red,  I  believe  the  national  government  should  do  so. 


B,  HOW  CAN  WE  SECURE  THE  SYSTEMATIC  TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS 
FROM  DAY  TO  RESERVATION  SCHOOLS,  AND  FROM  RESERVATION 
TO  NON-RESERVATION  SCHOOLS f 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.   C.   HART,  ONEIDA   INDIAN   SCHOOL,   WISCONSIN 

TheOneidas  are  a  tribe  of  2,000  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.  They  have  65,000  acres  of 
land,  and  there  are  on  the  whole  between  400  and  500  children  of  school  age.  Two 
hundred  are  in  outside  schools,  100  being  at  Carlisle,  50  at  Hampton,  etc.  We  have  a 
capacity  for  220  pupils,  and  five  years  is  sufficient  to  prepare  them  for  going  to  a  higher 
school.  If  they  cannot  go  to  any  other  school,  eight  years  will  give  them  an  education  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  carry  on  business,  and  to  carry  it  on  with  considerable  success. 

Last  year  eight  di£ferent  representatives  of  outside  schools  came  to  Oneida  seeking 
pupils  without  any  notice  to  me.  This  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  is  a  matter  which 
should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  superintendents  of  the  school  to  determine  who  are 
fit  for  transfer  and  who  are  not.  These  representatives  would  have  taken  Indian  pupils 
without  my  knowledge  and  without  examination.  These  things  are  unfortunate  and  are 
disastrous  to  the  pupils.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  devise  a  set  of  rules  that  can  be 
absolutely  perfect  and  satisfactory  for  the  transfer  of  pupils.  If  they  are  willing  to  go, 
I  doubt  if  a  law  can  be  made  to  prevent  them.  It  is  assuming  a  great  deal  to  send 
children  away  from  their  parents  for  several  years. 

My  idea  is  that  the  superintendents  with  the  day-school  teachers  on  the  reservation 
ought  to  know  the  pupils  so  well  that  when  the  proper  time  comes  for  transfer  they 
should  be  able  to  make  a  list,  showing  who,  in  their  opinion,  should  go,  and  that  those 
only  should  be  solicited  who  are  physically  and  mentally  able. 


C,  CHILDREN  SHOULD  AT  LEAST  BE  ABLE  TO  SPEAK,  READ,  AND 
WRITE  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  BEFORE  BEING  PLACED  IN 
A  NON-RESERVATION  SCHOOL 

C.   F.    PIERCE,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    INDIAN   SCHOOL,   FLANDREAU,   S.   D. 

After  fourteen  years'  experience  in  both  reservation  and  non-reservation  schools,  I 
am  folly  convinced  that,  as  a  general  rule,  no  child  should  be  sent  to  a  non-reservation 
school  until  he  has  attained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  has  reached 
the  age  of  thirteen  years. 
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To  adopt  the  policy  of  removing  the  Indian  child  from  the  reservation  at  an  age  of 
six  or  seven  years,  as  is  advocated  by  many  persons,  would  necessitate  closing  or  curtail- 
ing the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools,  thus  removing  the  greatest  factor  for 
advancement  on  the  reservation. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  child  at  the  reserva- 
tion school,  there  are  also  other  reasons,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  why  he  should 
not  be  transferred  from  his  home  until  he  has  passed  a  few  years  at  school  there. 

First,  the  period  in  a  child's  life  from  six  to  fourteen  years  is  a  very  important  one, 
probably  the  most  important  of  his  early  life ;  and  climatic  changes  at  this  time  have  fre- 
quently been  the  cause  of  a  breaking  down  of  the  constitution. 

Scrofulous  or  tuberculous  tendencies  are  more  liable  to  become  manifest  during  this 
period,  and  changes  in  altitude  and  temperature  only  tend  to  hasten  the  general  breakup 
of  the  system.  For  this  reason  alone  I  contend  that  none  but  pupils  of  at  least  thirteen 
years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  transfer  to  any  non-reservation  school,  where  the 
change  involves  any  material  change  in  climate. 

Again,  the  young  child  entering  a  training  school  does  not  appreciate  the  character 
of  the  work  that  should  be  accomplished  there,  and  has  little  desire  to  do ;  the  school  is 
simply  his  home,  and  he  is  contented  to  remain  there  and  drift  with  the  current. 

He  may  advance,  but  never  with  the  same  spirit  that  inspires  the  pupil  that  enters 
with  the  thought  that  it  is  a  school,  and  that  he  has  a  task  before  him  which  he  should  be 
able  to  complete  within  a  certain  number  of  years.  At  the  age  of  about  fourteen  years 
the  reservation  child,  if  he  has  been  regular  in  attendance  at  the  day  school,  should  be 
ready  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade,  and  four  years  added  to  his  knowledge  already 
obtained  should  prepare  him  for  the  life  he  will  be  most  likely  to  lead,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
for  higher  education. 

At  this  age  he  enters,  prepared  for  a  broader  life,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  a 
higher  plane,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  no  longer  a  child  to  be  led,  but  that  he 
should  rely  to  a  greater  extent  upon  his  own  strength  for  his  standing. 

Surrounded  by  new  influences,  he  soon  acquires  new  ideas  and  habits,  and  falls  into 
line  to  take  up  the  march  of  advancement,  keeping  step  with  others  toward  citizenship, 
with  prospects  for  success  largely  in  his  favor. 

Finally,  the  boy  who  has  been  taught  habits  of  industry  at  the  reservation  school 
is  better  prepared  to  take  up  industrial  training  at  this  time  than  at  an  earlier  age.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  is  ready  physically  and  mentally  to  take  up  this  indus- 
trial training,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice  ;  and  I  think  experience  has  shown  that 
better  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  non-reservation  schools  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  than  at  other  periods,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  proper  foundation  has 
been  laid  in  the  reservation  school. 

The  industrial  side  of  the  Indian's  education  should  receive  highest  consideration, 
for  it  is  by  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  that  he  must  finally  make  his  success  in  life, 
and  become  a  self-supporting  and  respectable  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


Z?.     THE  INDIAN  EMPLOYEE 

C.  J.   CRANDALL,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL,  SANTA   Ft,   N.  M. 

There  are  few  schools  and  agencies  at  present  where  Indians  are  not  employed.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  employees  in  the  school  service  are  Indians. 

Indian  employees  in  the  service,  as  a  rule,  come  froxh  one  or  another  of  the  large 
Indian  schools  that  annually  turn  out  a  class  of  so-called  educated  Indians.  The  great 
objection  to  our  system  is  that  really  the  Indian  is  not  educated  when  he  leaves  oar 
schools,  neither  in  the  academic  sense  nor  in  the  real  sense  of  his  responsibilities  to  h^wf^*^ 
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and  the  state.  Education,  therefore,  as  it  is  limitedly  applied  to  the  Indian,  may  often 
do  him  as  much  harm  as  good.  This  is  best  seen  when  positions  are  given  to  Indians 
for  which  they  are  partially  or  wholly  unfitted.  There  has  been  too  great  an  inclina- 
tion to  promote  the  Indian  employee  to  some  position  which  he  could  not  creditably  fill ; 
then,  when  he  failed,  to  charge  the  same  to  the  race.  There  can  and  should  be  but  one 
way  of  treating  the  Indian  employee,  and  that  is  in  putting  him  on  a  level  with  the  white 
employee.  Require  him  to  take  the  same  examination  that  the  white  employee  must 
undergo,  instead  of  assuming  that  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  one  of  our  Indian 
schools  shall  be  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the  teacher*s  position.  To  make  the  Indian 
especially  favored  above  his  white  compeer  does  him  more  harm  than  good.  To  give 
him  a  position  simply  because  he  is  an  Indian  puts  a  premium  on  Indian  blood,  the  evil 
of  which  is  to  be  Seen  in  our  present  ration  system,  and  on  those  reservations  where  the 
government  has  large  sums  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians. 

The  needs  of  the  Indian  employee  are,  first,  to  learn  that  he  is  on  an  equality  in  all 
respects  with  the  white  employee,  and  can  hold  his  position  only  by  rendering  efficient 
service ;  that  he  can  aspire  to  those  positions  only  for  which  he  is  qualified ;  that  his 
being  an  Indian  is  neither  a  particular  advantage  nor  a  barrier  in  securing  employment  in 
the  Indian-school  service. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Indian  makes  a  satisfactory  employee.  I  am  in 
favor  of  giving  the  Indian  the  first  chance,  when  he  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  white 
employee,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  recommend  him  for  a  position  which  I  feel  that  he 
cannot  fill  with  credit. 


E,     THE  NECESSITY  OF  TEACHING  THE  BOY  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
ALLOTMENT  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  GIVEN  HIM 

F.  F.  AVERY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF   FORT   SPOKANE   BOARDING    SCHOOL,    MILES,   WASH. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  proposition  are  plain  and  simple.  Permanent  loca- 
tion and  ownership  of  a  home  are  helpful  to  most  of  us,  and  especially  helpful  to  the 
individual  who  is  constitutionally  inclined  to  roam,  and  yet  particularly  unfitted  to  roam 
among  the  conditions  created  by  modern  civilization. 

Land  is  capital,  endowment,  opportunity.  His  allotment  is  the  largest  amount  of 
capital,  the  best  endowment,  the  most  available  opportunity,  that  the  average  Indian  boy 
has.  It  is  located  where  he  is  familiar  with  general  conditions.  Fortunately  it  is  also, 
for  a  time,  inalienable. 

I  thoroly  believe  that  the  average  Indian  boy  should  be  educated  and  encouraged 
to  cultivate  his  allotment  But  this  merely  follows  from  a  belief  that  it  was  a  wise  and 
beneficent  thing  to  give  him  an  allotment  and  to  make  it,  for  a  term  of  years,  inalienable. 
It  seems  appropriate  to  defend  the  two  convictions  together. 

By  way  of  concrete  illustration,  allow  me  to  mention  brief  papers  which  a  number  of 
Indian  boys  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  recently  prepared  as  a  class-room 
exercise  on  the  subject:  "What  shall  I  do  when  I  leave  school."  All  of  them  were 
written  without  assistance  or  suggestion  —  except  as  to  the  subject.  Some  were  quite 
crude  in  a  literary  way.  But  they,  nevertheless,  encouraged  me  as  to  the  mental  result  of 
the  education  the  boys  are  receiving.  Each  boy  stated  definite  plans  for  usmg  and  improv- 
ing his  allotment.  Each,  of  course,  proposed  to  build  a  house,  and  none  forgot  shelter  for 
stock.  I  am  more  hopeful  of  them  than  I  should  be  if  they  were  yearning  to  get  away 
from  their  allotments  into  towns,  and  were  expecting  to  be  merchants  or  clerks,  to 
work  in  the  mines,  or  follow  trades,  or  to  be  lawyers,  doctors,  or  preachers.  I  have  no 
prejudice  against  any  of  those  callings.  I  simply  believe  that  these  particular  boys  are 
more  apt  to  succeed  on  their  land  than  elsewhere.  If,  for  a  few  years,  they  hear  no 
gospel  of  discontent,  do  not  learn  that  the  reservation  is  a  disgraceful  pen  from  which 
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they  ought  to  escape,  and  are  simply  given  by  a  good  agent  some  pairt  of  the  business 
advice  and  protection  which  the  fortunately  bom  white  boy  gets  from  his  father  and  his 
neighbors,  I  think  they  will  become  useful,  independent,  and  self-supporting  citizens,  s6 
that  there  will  presehtly  be  no  "  Indian  problem  *'  of  any  kind.  For  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  question  is  near  at  hand. 

Leasing  lands  to  the  white  neighbors  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  wholly  demoralix- 
ing.     It  is  not  any  better  for  the  able-bodied  Indian  than  it  is  for  the  able  bodied  white 
,   man  to  receive  an  income  without  doing,  or  having  ever  done,  anything  to  earn  the 
income. 

Population  is  congesting  in  cities.  Mechanical  industries  are  being  minutely 
specialized  and  passing  into  the  joint  control  of  enormous  corporations  and  labor  unions. 
The  professions  are  overcrowded.  In  the  meantime  the  farm-owner  and  the  fanner 
remain  fairly  prosperous  and  comparatively  independent  citizens.  Looking  at  the  matter 
broadly,  does  it  not  seem  wholly  desirable  to  attach  to  the  land,  and  to  country  life,  all 
who  can  be  so  attached,  especially  the  Indians,  to  whom  citizenship  and  civilization  are 
new  facts  not  yet  fully  assimilated  ? 

RUSSELL  RATLIFF,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OMAHA   BOARDING   SCHOOL,   NEBRASKA 

Every  Indian  boy  who  has  land  should  combine  all  his  resources — native  capacity, 
acquired  growth,  undeveloped  possibilities,  and  material  assets — into  one  organic  whole 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  a  citizen  who  is  to  be  a  credit  to  his  country's  flag. 

No  person  is  truly  educated,  no  person  is  a  safe  and  satisfactory  citizen,  who  does 
not  have  the  habit  of  industry  imbedded  in  his  character.  The  Indian  boy's  allotment 
provides  him  a  location  for  himself,  a  focal  point  for  his  habit  of  industry.  His  mind, 
his  body,  his  land,  are  all  potential  energy.  By  working  his  allotment  he  can  improve 
his  land,  develop  his  body,  train  his  mind,  educate  himself  as  a  whole. 

The  farming  and  stocking  up  of  an  allotment  help  decidedly  toward  forming  settled 
habits  of  life.  Cows,  pigs,  and  chickens,  if  properly  cared  for,  require  that  someone 
stay  at  home  and  attend  to  them.  In  proportion  as  the  Indian  or  anyone  else  roves  over 
the  country,  his  real  advance  movement  will  be  correspondingly  slow.  Progress  comes 
rather  by  uniting  settled  life  with  intelligent  and  purposeful  communicative  relations. 

Leasing  an  allotment  to  white  men  may  furnish  a  young  Indian  with  money  enough  to 
live  as  well  as  his  father  lived.  Farming  it  intelligently  for  himself  will  give  him  a  great 
deal  more.  It  will  not  only  provide  him  with  money  enough  to  live  better  than  his  father 
lived,  but  will  also  keep  him  from  being  idle  and  doing  worse.  In  making  unmt  more 
money  he  will  make  a  very  great  deal  more  of  himself. 

Learning  to  cultivate  the  land  intelligently,  that  is,  with  mind  and  thought  as  well  as 
hand,  should  also  help  him  to  avoid  that  false  idea,  too  often  gotten,  that  the  few  years  spent 
at  school  have  so  highly  cultivated  and  refined  the  student  that  any  such  work  as  tending 
a  farm  will  soil  his  intellect.  Farming  is  all  the  time  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  head-work  and  management  as  well  as  a  matter  of  manual  labor.  There  is 
no  lack  of  room  and  no  lack  of  compensation  for  all  the  thought  and  study  the  farmer 
can  bestow  upon  his  work.  If  the  Indian  boy  wishes  his  mind  to  keep  on  growing  after 
he  leaves  school,  he  can  find  as  much  room  for  expansion  of  ideas  on  his  farm  and  in  his 
field  as  at  the  clerk's  or  teachefs  desk. 


F.    PRACTICAL  METHODS  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

S.   M.   MCCOWAN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PHCENIX  INDIAN   SCHOOL,  NEW   KSXICO 

It  is  my  opinion  that  practical  methods  in  Indian  education,  when  cleared  of  all 
educational  millinery,  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  practical  faculties  of  sensible  men 
and  women.    Experience  has  proven  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  is  no  royml  toad  to 
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manhood  and  womanhood ;  that  from  the  heart  flow  the  real  issues  of  life ;  that  the  best 
text-book  from  which  to  study  the  purest  ethics  is  the  open  heart  of  a  great  teacher,  whose 
illumined  faith  and  love  are  the  powers  that  attract  and  bind,  and  whose  example  and 
influence  are  the  forces  that  redeem  and  elevate. 

Every  human  being  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the  body  politic.  By  that  is 
meant  that  each  and  all  should  be  bread-winners ;  that  none  should  be  paupers  or  para- 
sites. Methods  will  not  bring  about  this  result,  but  example  will.  Methods  will  not  give 
character,  but  example  will.  Character  strengthens  the  will  and  enables  it  to  achieve  — 
to  do  something;  and  not  only  to  do  something,  but  to  want  to  do  something. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  discover  the  child's  ideal  and  lead  him  up  to  it.  It  is  not 
enough  to  develop  the  brain.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  perfect  the  brawn.  The  child  should 
be  formed  to  stand  alone  and  stand  proudly,  grandly.  This  result  cannot  be  obtained  by 
any  other  method  than  that  which  appeals  to  the  good  and  true  in  the  human  heart.  Brain- 
culture  may  make  an  intellectual  giant  or  an  intellectual  fool.  Heart-  or  soul-culture  will 
develop  a  man  or  woman  whose  desires  and  instincts  are  for  the  good,  and  whose  ambi- 
tion is  to  know  and  comfort  mankind. 


G,     THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PUEBLO  INDIAN 

MISS    MARY   DISSETTE,  SUPERVISING    TEACHER,   SANTA    F^  DAY   SCHOOLS,   NEW   MEXICO 

The  future  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  will  brighten  when  we  begin  to  treat  him  as  a 
responsible  human  being  to  whom  we  show  the  same  respect  that  we  demand  from  him ; 
when  we  judge  him,  as  we  do  other  people,  by  the  character  and  not  by  the  complexion. 

We  must  then  provide  in  the  future  such  practical  education  as  will  enable  these 
children  to  make  the  most  of  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  their  home  life.  We 
must  study  the  conditions  of  their  homes,  and  prepare  them  to  meet  and  improve  them, 
not  by  destroying  and  abolishing  the  native  arts  and  employments  of  their  parents,  but 
by  bringing  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  trained  hand  and  eye,  improving  their  quality, 
and  extending  their  market. 

Self-support  means  self-respect,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  morality.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  with  the  introduction  into  these  villages  of  the  spinning  wheels  and  hand- 
looms  of  our  grandmothers  there  would  also  follow  some  of  the  shining  virtues  for  which 
they  were  so  conspicuous. 

The  future  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  will  take  care  of  itself  when  every  Indian  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  compelled  to  attend  a  well -equipped  day  school,  and 
every  child  between  fourteen  and  twenty  is  placed  in  a  manual-training  school.  The 
Pueblo  Indian  governors  should  learn  that  they  and  their  people  are  amenable  to  all  the 
laws  of  the  territory,  and  that  the  oflice  of  the  governor  will  be  continued  only  as  long 
as  these  governors  respect  the  laws  and  support  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  compelling 
attendance  and  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 


H.     THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A   LARGE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE 

INDIAN  SERVICE 

C.   W.   GOODMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   CHILOCCO   INDIAN   SCHOOL,   OKLAHOMA 

A  large  agricultural  school  for  Indians  is  a  necessity:  (i)  because  the  large  majority 
of  Indian  bo)r5  need  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  (2)  because  a  large,  well- 
equipped  school  of  this  kind,  in  an  agricultural  region,  can  teach  farming  and  the  kin- 
dred industries  more  thoroly  and  economically  than  other  schools. 

Tilling  the  soil  and  caring  for  stock  are  the  primary  methods  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
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and  it  is  upon  the  industries  that  supply  mankind  with  food  that  all  the  other  industries, 
trades,  and  professions  are  finally  dependent.  The  Indians  especially  should  learn 
farming  and  stock-raising,  rather  than  trades,  because  they  own  land.  Nearly  all  are 
receiving  individual  tracts  of  land  which  they  should  learn  to  care  for  and  make  the 
most  of.  Much  of  the  Indian  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  as  they  had  first  choice  when  the 
allotments  were  assigned.  Some  have  holdings  in  the  arid  region  where  irrigation  is 
practiced  exclusively,  and  most  of  the  land  still  held  in  common  lies  in  the  semi-arid 
belt  where  stock-raising  is  the  principal  industry.  Most  Indian  boys  should  work  at 
farming  in  some  form,  as  it  is  the  natural  employment  for  them,  and  insures  the  most 
independent  as  well  as  the  most  healthful  life.  Boys  who  would  not  live  a  year  in  a  shoe 
shop  or  a  tailor  shop  may  have  many  years  of  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  open-air 
life  of  their  western  farms.  The  Indians  live  near  to  nature,  but  not  so  near  as  to  have 
discovered  all  her  secrets,  so  that  a  thoro  agricultural  training  is  essential  to  success. 
It  is  well  for  these  boys  to  know  something  of  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  painting, 
and  plastering,  and  some  may  be  called  to  teach  or  preach,  or  practice  law  or  medicine ; 
but  of  those  who  own  land  many  more  can  make  a  comfortable  living  on  farm  or  ranch 
than  will  succeed  at  a  trade  or  in  a  profession. 

A  large,  well-equipped  school  of  this  kind,  in  an  agricultural  region,  can  teach 
farming  and  the  kindred  industries  more  thoroly  and  economically  than  other  schools. 
While  nearly  all  the  large  schools  have  farms,  they  do  not  make  farming  the  important 
feature.  Some  are  not  in  an  agricultural  region ;  some  have  unproductive  soil ;  and  few, 
if  any,  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tillable  land.  Chilocco,  with  its  8,600  acres  of  choice 
land,  should  be  the  great  agricultural  school.  It  is  centrally  located  in  the  rich  farming 
region  of  Oklahoma,  where  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  that  surround  the  Indians 
of  a  large  area.  There  are  about  80,000  Indians,  exclusive  of  the  Five  Tribes,  within  a 
radius  of  600  miles.  Being  on  the  border  between  the  North  and  South,  and  near  to  the 
uncertain  boundary  line  of  the  semi-arid  regions,  the  crops  and  the  methods  of  caring 
for  them  partake  of  the  nature  of  all  of  these  areas.  Wheat  is  harvested  with  both  binder 
and  header ;  corn  is  planted  with  check  rower  and  lister.  We  can  raise  the  southern 
crops  of  cotton  and  castor  bean ;  the  northern  products  of  flax,  broom  com,  and  oats ; 
com  and  clover  for  the  East;  and  alfalfa,  barley,  millet,  and  sorghum  for  the  West; 
peaches,  apples,  grapes,  and  cherries  for  everybody ;  and  cattle  and  wheat  for  the  world. 
This  school  would  differ  from  the  agricultural  college  in  increasing  the  practical  and 
limiting  the  theoretical  teaching.  The  boys  would  learn  to  do  by  doings  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent,  educated  fanners  to  insure  thoro  work. 


/.     COMPULSOR  Y  EDUCA  TION 

H.  B.  PEAIRS,  HASKELL   INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 

The  report  of  the  honorable  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  shows  that  there  are  in  the  United  States,  under  government  control, 
between  45,000  and  47,000  Indian  children  of  school  age.  Of  this  number  there  are 
probably  30  per  cent,  who,  on  account  of  health  and  various  other  reasons,  should  not  be 
enrolled  as  students.  This  leaves  about  35,000  children  of  school  age  who  should  be  in  school. 

The  capacity  of  all  schools  where  Indian  children  are  admitted  was,  according  to 
the  report  herein  referred  to,  27,460.  The  enrollment  was  26,451.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  21,568.  The  great  difference  between  the  e&roUment  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  partially  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in  many  schools  pupils  who  are  not 
physically  qualified  for  enrollment  are  received  because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  np  the 
attendance.  Of  course,  there  are  other  causes  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  enrollment 
and  the  average  attendance,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  of  the  30  per  cent,  who  are 
classed  as  disqualified  because  of  health,  etc.,  2,000  are,  for  various  reasons,  receiTed  and 
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enrolled.     If  this  be  true,  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate,  say,  that  there  are  10,000  children 
of  school  age  who  are  in  every  way  eligible  who  are  not  in  school. 

An  analysis  of  these  statistics  shows  that,  if  the  attendance  were  kept  up  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  schools,  about  6,000  more  children  could  be  accommodated  than  are  now  in 
school.  With  the  increased  accommodations  that  have  been  provided  during  the  past 
year  it  is  probable  that  more  than  that  number,  in  addition  to  those  in  school,  could  be 
accommodated.  To  provide  these  schools  the  government  has  expended  thousands,  yes 
millions,  of  dollars.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  during  the  year  1900  was,  to 
the  government  alone,  12,489,529.49. 

With  all  the  foregoing  statistics  in  mind,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion %&  to  the  need  of  compulsory  education  for  Indians.  It  i^  a  clear  case.  There  are 
thousands  of  uneducated  Indian  parents  who  are  standing  in  the  way  of  the  education  of 
their  children,  for  whom  the  government  has  provided  educational  opportunities  by  large 
and  liberal  expenditures  of  money  raised  by  taxation.  If  one  body  of  citizens  must  be 
taxed  to  support  schools  for  other  citizens,  or  wards,  these  other  citizens,  or  wards,  in  the 
interest  of  the  state  or  nation,  should,  I  believe,  be  compelled  to  attend  those  schools. 

The  people  are  willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  general  education,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  approve  of  expending  millions  of  dollars  year  after  year, 
and  then  going  meekly  to  ignorant,  superstitious  Indians  and  asking  them  whether  or  no 
they  will  send  their  children  to  partake  of  the  advantages  provided  and  paid  for.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  Indian  educational  work  should  be  only  a  temporary  work,  and  that  is 
certainly  true.  As  rapidly  as  possible  it  should  be  merged  into  the  great  educational 
work  for  Americans.  To  this  end,  we  believe,  all  Indian  children  of  suitable  age  should 
be  kept  in  school. 

When  I  was  asked  to  discuss  this  question,  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  one  person's 
opinion  upon  the  subject  would  be  of  comparatively  little  weight,  but  that,  if  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  agents,  superintendents,  and  other  field  workers  could  be  secured, 
definite  action  might  result  therefrom.  With  this  in  view,  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
out  circular  letters  to  about  325  officials  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  questions  were  as  follows : 

1.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  favor  compulsory  education  ? 

2.  If  so,  why ;  if  not,  why  ? 

3.  Please  state  briefly  the  essential  points  which,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  included 
in  the  law. 

4.  When  did  you  enter  the  service  ? 

One  hundred  and  eighty  replies  were  received,  there  being  from : 

Agents s6 

Bonded'School  superintendents. 33 

Reservation-school  superintendents 49 

Day-school  teachers 68 

Supervisors a 

Special  a^nts x 

Members  of  board  of  Indian  commissioners x 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  these  persons  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  education ; 
four  are  opposed. 

GEORGE   W.   NELLIS,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SAC   AND    FOX    INDIAN   SCHOOL,   IOWA 

The  purpose  of  the  government  in  its  plan  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  Indian 
youth  for  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  for  complete  absorption 
into  the  body  politic  of  the  nation. 

Many  difficulties  are  experienced  in  getting  Indian  children  into  school,  most  of 
them  due  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  older  people.  Few  of  these  people  have 
any  appreciation  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  their  children  from  attendance  at  school. 
Many  of  them  have  never  been  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Indian  country,  have  never 
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mingled  with  white  people,  and  know  nothing  of  the  civilization  it  is  sought  to  impart  to 
their  children.  Entirely  content  with  their  present  mode  of  living,  and  knowing  nothing 
better,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  create  in  them  a  desire  for  something  better  for  their 
children,  especially  when  it  will  involve  a  separation  from,  and  transfer  of,  control  over 
them. 

Indians  in  their  native  state  consider  labor  as  degrading.  Many  of  them,  by  reason 
of  the  regular  issue  of  rations,  the  payment  of  annuities,  and  the  leasing  of  their  lands, 
feel  no  necessity  for  labor.  To  these  the  placing  of  their  children  in  school,  where 
they  are  required  to  work,  seems  like  giving  them  into  slavery. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  well-disposed  Indians  would  be  glad  to  have  their  children 
in  school,  but  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  the  ridicule  and  taunting  of  their 
non-progressive  neighbors.  Young  people  and  children  are  many  times  anxious  to 
attend,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  ignorant  parents  or  other  relatives.  Children 
have  run  away  from  their  homes  and  come  to  the  school  only  to  be  called  for  and  taken 
away.  I  have  seen  such  children  carried  away  by  force,  they  struggling  and  begging 
piteously  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 

These  difficulties  would  be  obviated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  enactmen{  by  Con- 
gress of  a  law  giving  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  authority  to  place  every 
Indian  child  of  proper  age  and  suitable  condition  of  health  in  the  school  best  suited  to 
his  needs,  regardless  of  the  consent  of  either  child,  parent,  or  other  person. 

Such  a  law  would  brings  the  child  into  school  at  an  early  age,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
his  mind  is  plastic  and  open  to  impressions,  and  when  the  effects  of  inheritance  and 
former  environment  can  be  most  easily  counteracted.  It  would  also  keep  the  child  in 
regular  and  continuous  attendance. 

Do  not  the  interests  of  the  child  demand  compulsory  education  ?  Is  it  not  somewluit 
incongruous  to  make  the  education  of  the  child  dependent  upon  the  CQnsent  of  the  igno- 
rant and  uneducated  parent,  who  has  no  appreciation  whatever  of  its  value  ?  In  permit* 
ting  such  parent  to  prevent  the  education  of  his  child,  do  we  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  the  child  and  grant  to  the  parent  a  right  that  is  not  morally  his  ?  The  parent,  of 
course,  is  the  natural  guardian  of  his  child,  but  there  is  certainly  a  limit  to  his  authority  as 
such  guardian.  If  he  controls  the  child  and  his  affairs  with  due  regard  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  child,  he  should  remain  undisturbed  in  such  control.  If,  however,  he  uses 
his  authority  in  a  manner  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  child,  he  violates  his  trust, 
and  should  be  relieved  of  it.  A  compulsory  school  law,  administered  with  judgment  and 
discretion,  would  do  no  violence  to  the  rights  of  parents,  but  would  protect  those  of  inno- 
cent and  dependent  children. 

In  the  language  of  a  recent  report  of  a  reformatory  institution,  "  it  is  far  cheaper  is 
a  money  investment  ....  to  save  a  child  from  becoming  a  criminal  than  to  deal  with 
him  after  he  has  become  one."  If  the  states  are  justified  in  using  compulsory  measures 
in  securing  the  attendance  of  white  children  at  school,  surely  the  general  government,  in 
its  effort  to  prepare  the  Indian  youth  for  citizenship,  is  justified  in  employing  similar 
measures.  Let  me  quote  the  following  words  from  General  Morgan,  former  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  than  whom  no  man  can  speak  with  more  intelligence,  or  has  a 
right  to  speak  with  more  confidence :  ''Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  entire  mass  of  Indian  school  children  and  youth.  To  resist  successfully 
and  overcome  the  tremendous  downward  pressure  of  inherited  prejudice  and  the  stabbom 
conservatism  of  centuries,  nothing  less  than  universal  education  should  be  attempted. 
Whatever  steps  are  necessary  should  be  taken  to  place  these  children  under  proper  edu- 
cational influences.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  compulsory  education  is  justifiaUe,  it 
certainly  is  in  this  case.  Education  is  the  Indian^s  only  salvation.  With  it  tbey  will 
become  honorable,  useful,  happy  citizens  of  a  great  republic,  sharing  on  equal  terms  in  all  its 
blessings.     Without  it  they  are  doomed  either  to  destruction  or  to  hopeless  degradatioiL** 
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To  the  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Your  Committee  oh  Necrology  submits,  herewith,  the  following  list,  with  accom- 
panying brief  sketches,  of  active  members  of  whose  death  information  has  been  received 
since  the  last  report,  published  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  for  1900  (Charleston 
meeting): 

Samuel  DeWitt  Beals Omaha,  Neb. 

George  Thompson  Fairchild Berea,  Ky. 

Benjamin  Rea  Gass         .--...     Denver.  Colo. 

Caleb  G.  Hall New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Burke  Aaron  Hinsdale  -        .        .        .       Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

S.  H.  Kellogg Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

John  Arnold  Kleinsorge Greeley,  Colo. 

Joseph  Le  Conte '    -Berkeley,  Cal. 

E.  B.  McElroy Eugene,  Ore. 

John  M.  Mehan Des  Moines,  la. 

F.  A.  Mood        -        - Kilgore,  Tex, 

John  A.  Moore Wailuku  Maui,  H.  I. 

Jacob  Theodore  Merrill       -        .        .        .       Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Lewis  Miller Akron,  O. 

R.  y.  K.  MoNTFORT Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Raab Belleville,  111. 

John  Cyrus  Ridge^ Cincinnati,  O.     - 

William  J.  Williams Columbus,  Neb. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  data  for  sketches  of 

S.  H.  Kellogg,  F.  A.  Mood,  and  John  A.  Moore  in  time  for  insertion  in  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         W.  E.  Crosby,  Chairman. 
New  York  City,  November  16,  1901. 


Samuel  BeTKnftt  JSeale 


This  distinguished  educator  was  born  in  the  village  of  Greene,  Chenango  county, 
N.  Y.,  January  10,  1826.  He  died  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  April  27,  1900.  Altho  subject  to 
delicate  health  during  his  entire  life,  he  lived  and  labored  intellectually  to  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-four  years. 

His  education  began  in  the  schools  of  his  native  village  and  was  carried  forward 
in  a  private  school  at  Coventry,  and  in  Oxford  and  Norwich  Academies,  New  York. 

He  began  active  life  as  a  farmer  in  1848,  but  bodily  health  failed,  and  ten  years 
later  he  turned  to  teaching,  the  work  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  this  long  life, 
forty-two  years. 

Mr.  Beals  moved  with  his  family  to  Omaha  in  186 1.  He  at  once  opened  a  private 
school  in  the  old  state  house,  and  for  six  years  this  was  known  as  the  Omaha  High  School. 
This  school  was  well  patronized,  and  pupils  came  from  long  distances,  but,  owing  to 
local  circamstances,  the  institution  proved  an  unprofitable  financial  enterprise. 

925 
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In  1869  he  was  appointed  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  governor 
of  Nebraska.  His  work  in  this  office  was  largely  that  of  a  pioneer,  and  his  duties  were 
difficult  and  arduous.  He  secured  the  first  equitable  distribution  of  the  school  funds  of  the 
state.  He  made  a  thoro  visitation  of  the  schools  thruout  the  state,  held  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, counseled  with  county  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  on  district  organi- 
zation, made  addresses,  and  promoted  the  building  of  schoolhouses  wherever  needed. 
He  designated  the  text-books  to  be  used  thruout  the  state,  despite  opposition  and 
regardless  of  private  interests.  He  regarded  a  public  office  as  a  public  trust,  and  no  man 
could  make  him  swerve  from  faithfully  performing  every  duty,  without  regard  to  partisan 
or  private  interests.  To  his  supervision  and  wise  administration  of  the  schools  Nebraska 
owes  much  of  her  educational  prosperity. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  in  1871-72  he  classified  the  schools  of  Omaha  in  accordance 
with  a  cour*e  of  study  previously  prepared  by  himself,  assisted  by  Lyman  Hutchinson. 
During  1872-73  he  was  principal  of  one  of  the  Omaha  schools.  He  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  Douglas  county  in  the  fall  of  1873,  but  resigned  this  office  in  July,  1874, 
to  take  the  superintendency  of  the  Omaha  city  schools,  which  position  he  held  for  six 
years,  successfully  conducting  these  schools  to  a  condition  entitling  them  to  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  country. 

He  ended  his  educational  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Omaha  High  School.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  his  health  failing,  he  was  largely  relieved  from  teaching  and  served  as 
librarian  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Beals  became  a  life  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Baltimore  in  1876. 


Oeotge  XTbompdon  yaftcbil5 

Dr.  Fairchild  was  bom  at  Brownholm,  O.,  October  6,  1838;  he  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1862,  and  from  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  in  1865,  receiving 
from  his  alma  mater  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1865  and  of  LL.D.  in  1893.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  became  presidents  of  colleges  —  all  distinguisbed, 
rising  to  the  first  rank  in  the  calling  —  men  of  commanding  ability  and  beneficent  influ- 
ence. 

a 

The  family  was  of  the  great  race  of  pioneers  of  Ohio.  The  parents,  but  a  few  years 
married,  moved  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state  while  it  was  yet  a  wilderness.  A  clear- 
ing was  made  and  a  log-cabin  built,  and  thus  the  typical  American  home  began,  with  its 
peculiarly  rugged  but  soundly  informing  life. 

George  T.  Fairchild  was  tenth  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  and  was  a  pupil  and 
student  at  Oberlin  from  childhood  until  he  graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
1865.  Farm  life  and  school  life  together  during  the  same  years  of  growth  combined  to 
educate  the  man,  producing  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

During  his  college  course  he  taught  school  at  intervals  in  Michigan,  and  near  its 
close  was  tutor  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  Oberlin  College. 

On  November  25,  1863,  the  day  of  his  parents*  golden  wedding,  he  was  married  to 
his  classmate,  Charlotte  Halstead.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  the  professorship 
of  English  literature  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  where  he  remained 
fifteen  years,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  was  acting  president.  His  talent  and  success 
commanded  wide  recognition,  and  in  1879  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  Under  his  administration  of  this  institution  the  number  of  its 
students  increased  from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred,  and  its  organization  was  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

His  great  ability  and  usefulness,  long  continued  in  unsparing  and  unselfish  devotion, 
did  not  protect  him  from  the   worst  enemy  of  public  educational  servioe — political 
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intrigue.  But  the  scandalous  attacks  upon  him  by  unscrupulous  partisans  were  not  able 
to  cause  any  measure  of  resentment  on  his  part,  tie  left  Kansas  disappointed,  but  witH 
no  loss  of  character  or  prestige.  A  revolution  soon  came  in  Kansas  political  affairs.  He 
was  invited  to  return,  but  declined.  In  1898  he  went  to  Berea,  Ky.,  and  was  made  vice- 
president  of  Berea  College,  with  which  institution,  its  history,  its  character,  and  its  aims, 
he  was  in  full  sympathy.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  rare  qualities  of  an 
executive  manager,  and  was  also  a  fine  disciplinarian  as  well  as  a  great  teacher.  He  was 
everywhere  popular  and  influential,  and  his  relations  with  students  and  associates  were 
those  of  a  loved  master  and  a  genial  gentleman. 

He  was  made  a  life  director  of  the  association  at  the  meeting  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  in 
1886. 


JSeniamin  "Rea  (3a00 

Benjamin  Rea  Gass  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Mansfield,  Richland  county,  O.,  January 
27,  1837.     His  father  was  a  Disciple  minister. 

He  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth 
Ohio  Volunteers. 

He  was  a  student  at  Antioch  College  while  Horace  Mann  was  president,  but  did 
not  graduate  until  1866.     He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Antioch  College  in  1869. 

He  taught  school  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Colorado  —  most  of  the  time  as 
superintendent  of  city  schools.  From  the  fall  of  1888  until  the  time  of  his  death,  March 
25,  1901,  he  was  engaged  in  school  work  in  Denver  —  first  as  principal  of  Ebert  School 
and  afterward  of  Hyde  Park  School. 

Mr.  Gass  belonged  to  a  well-known  Ohio  family,  members  of  which  were  prominent 
in  public  affairs. 

He  became  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting,  1899. 


Caleb  O.  t)aU 


Mr.  Hall  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1824.  Here,  in  his  birth- 
place, he  lived  and  worked  during  his  entire  life.  He  died  March  4,  1 901,  on  the  same 
farm  where  he  was  born.  His  vocation  was  farming,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
He  received  a  good  schooling  at  the  New  Berlin  and  Gilbertville  Academies. 

He  was  an  influential  free  mason  and  a  member  of  the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  America. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Washington,  he  erected  two  fine  monuments  in  the 
cemetery  at  New  Berlin  commemorative  of  George  and  Mary  Washington.  He  was  a 
liberal  giver  to  public  enterprises,  and  generously  aided  many  young  people  to  obtain  an 
education. 

The  life  and  deeds  of  Caleb  G.  Hall  are  sufficient  testimony  that  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  be  made  a  life  director  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  was 
done  at  its  meeting  at  Saratoga  in  1885. 


JSurTie  Baton  t)fn0bale 

A  full  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Hinsdale,  by  President  Angell  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  may  be  found  on  p.  387  of  this  volume. 
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5obn  BrnolD  fcleindocge 

John  Arnold  Kleinsorge  was  bom  at  Maquoketa,  la,  in  1867.  He  graduated 
from  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  in  1890;  after  which  he  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Iowa  for  five  years,  filling  the  principalship  of  Crocker  School,  Des 
Moines,  for  three  years.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  spending  four  years  in  the  German 
universities,  and  in  traveling.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
Jena  in  1899.  While  in  London,  in  1897,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  George,  a 
former  teacher  in  the  West  Des  Moines  High  School. 

Upon  returning  to  America,  he  held  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  for  a  term.  The  following  year  he  became  the  principal  of  the 
training  school  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo.,  which  position  he  held  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Denver,  in  March,  1901. 

He  became  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  January, 
1901. 


5o0epb  Xe  Conte 

Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  was  bom  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia,  February  26, 
1823. 

His  career  began  with  the  study  of  law,  which  soon  became  distasteful  to  him.  Medi- 
cine next  attracted  him,  and  he  took  a  course  in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Finally  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  became  a  student  of  zoology 
and  geology,  under  the  great  master  Agassiz,  and  this  determined  his  life-work.  He 
also  gave  some  attention  to  chemistry  and  held  professorships  of  this  science  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  During  the  Civil  War  he  had  charge  of  the  Confederacy's  laboratory 
for  the  preparation  of  niter  to  be  made  into  gunpowder. 

In  1869  he  was  chosen  professor  of  geology  and  natural  history  in  the  University 
of  California,  where  he  remained  thirty-two  years,  until  the  end  of  his  life,  closing  his  eyes 
in  death  while  pursuing  his  favorite  vacation  pastime — the  study  of  mountain  forma- 
tions and  sculpture  amid  the  familiar  scenes  of  the  Yosemite  valley.  A  student  of  natoie 
always,  he  was  also  a  great  teacher  in  the  class-room  and  by  his  publications.  His 
works  embraced  a  wide  range  of  observation  and  thought.  The  chief  ones  were: 
Religion  and  Science  (1874),  Elements  0/ Geology  (iSjS),  Sights  An  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples 0/ Monocular  and  Binocular  Vision  (1881),  Compend 0/ Geology  [\%%^^  EvohUion  in 
its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought  (1888),  and  fugitive  papers  for  magazines.  While  yet 
a  college  student  his  insight  into  biology  fitted  him  to  appreciate  the  force  of  Danrin's 
theories.  Doubtless  the  teachings  of  Agassiz  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  his 
mind.  He  had  strong  religious  convictions.  His  thought  was  distinguished  by  its 
originality  and  versatility ;  his  manners  were  genial  and  courteous ;  these  qualities  made 
his  personality  very  attractive,  especially  to  his  pupils  and  associates.  He  was  widely 
known  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of  his  works  were  used  as  text-books  in  Oxford 
University. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  State  University  of  Califomim  voiced  the 
feelings  of  Professor  Le  Conte's  associates  in  the  faculty  of  that  institution  in  sa3ring: 
"His  soul  was  as  clear  and  as  pure  as  crystal.  Even  thm  the  pages  of  his  books  shone 
out  the  w^armth  of  his  personality.  For  thirty-two  years  he  has  been  a  great,  vital 
power  in  the  University  of  California.  No  man  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  influence 
he  has  exerted." 

Professor  Le  Conte  became  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  1895,  at  the  meeting  in  Denver. 
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J6.  JS.  ACJEItOIS 

Professor  McElroy  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  September  17, 1842. 
He  died  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  May  4,  1901.  He  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
county  and  afterward  the  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania.  He  became  a  teacher 
in  186 1,  but  in  the  fall  of  that  year  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  Company  B,  First  Regi- 
ment, West  Virginia  Volunteers.  In  1863  he  re-enlisted  in  the  One  Hundredth  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  continuing  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1865. 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Cheat  Mountain,  Romney,  and  Winchester;  also  in  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  others,  under  General  Grant,  and  was  at  the 
assault  on  Petersburg  and  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

He  then  spent  two  years  more  in  college,  when  he  began  his  life-work  as  a  teacher, 
eight  years  of  which  were  given  to  the  public  schools  of  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1S73,  with  his  family  (having  been  married  to  Miss  Agnes  McFadden  in  1869), 
he  moved  to  Oregon,  and  settled  at  Corvallis,  where  he  taught  two  years.  In  1875  ^c 
was  elected  professor  in  the  State  Agricultural  College.  While  serving  in  this  institu- 
tion he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Benton  county,  and  was  twice 
re-elected.     He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Willamette  University  in  1884. 

In  1882  he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Oregon,  and  was 
twice  re-elected,  his  last  term  ending  January  14, 1895. 

Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Oregon  State  University,  at 
Eugene,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  May  4,  190 1. 

Professor  McElroy  became  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  1895.  He  was  already  a  leader  in  educational  affairs  in  his  adopted  state,  having 
attained  a  paramount  influence  in  giving  shape  and  character  to  its  system  of  public 
schools. 

Professor  McElroy  added  to  his  fame  as  a  schoolmaster  renown  as  a  citizen.  He 
served  his  country  well  as  soldier,  teacher,  and  citizen,  and  his  life  at  the  end  was 
crowned  with  the  honors  that  belong  to  such  services. 


5obn  A.  Aeban 

John  M.  Mehan  was  born  in  Bath,  Va.,  October  6,  1845.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  and  made  his  home  with  a  merchant  at  Vandalia,  111.,  where  he  got  some 
schooling  and  learned  the  wheelright  trade.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took  the  trail  to 
Montana,  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  spent  ten  years  prospecting  and  mining.  Return- 
ing to  Iowa  in  1872,  he  taught  school  in  Story  county.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  study  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  his  pupils,  but  succeeded  Anally  in  gaining  time  to 
take  private  lessons  in  penmanship,  and  soon  attained  the  skill  of  an  expert  in  the  art. 
He  taught  at  Nevada  and  Ames,  serving  as  principal  of  the  high  school  of  the  latter 
place.  Afterward  he  accepted  a  situation  as  special  teacher  of  penmanship,  drawing,  and 
bookkeeping  at  Creston.  For  a  time  he  was  engaged  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  in  which  position  he  acquired  great  versatility  in  every  form  of  practical  knowledge 
bearing  upon  his  work. 

In  1884,  together  with  others,  he  established,  at  Des  Moines,  the  Capital  City  Com- 
mercial College.     Mr.  Mehan  was  president  of  the  institution  and  chief  owner. 

Professor  Mehan  was  known  as  a  hard  and  intelligent  worker,  especially  on  the 
educational  lines  for  which  he  had  a  special  gift.  This  spirit  made  him  an  active  and 
well-known  figure  at  educational  conventions. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1892,  with  which 
he  continued  in  active  relations  until  his  death,  March  9,  1901. 
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Mr.  Mehan  was  also  a  teacher  in  Sunday  schools  for  years,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Presb3rterian  church.  To  his  many  useful  intellectual  activities  he  added  that  of 
editing  and  publishing  The  Accountant,  a  journal  for  bookkeepers,  and  later  The  Iowa 
Schools,  a  journal  for  teachers.  He  was  also  a  writer  for  a  syndicate  of  western  news- 
papers. 

Had  this  lifelong  busy  worker  in  intellectual  fields  been  less  energetic,  less  con- 
scientious, less  sensitive  to  his  own  fancied  shortcomings,  he  might  have  lived  longer  in 
the  body.  But  he  was  withal  so  earnest,  so  lovable,  so  genial,  so  modest  and  unpreten- 
tious, that  in  the  daily  losing  of  this  life  he  found  another  and  a  better. 


5acob  IT.  Aetrfll 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  bom  April  ii,  1839,  at  Granville,  O.,  was  left  motheriess 
at  two  years  of  age.  At  seven  he  left  home  and  began  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
He  soon  found  a  good  home  on  a  farm  among  strangers.  His  book  education  began  in 
a  country  school,  and  he  was  happy  in  the  necessity  for  working  his  way  thru  Otterbein 
University,  Ohio,  for  a  self-secured  education  is  a  reliable  dependence  for  such  a  career 
as  lay  before  him.  In  1861  he  was  teaching  a  boys*  school  in  Illinois,  when  the  call  to 
arms  came.  Leaving  his  school,  he  enlisted  for  the  war,  but  was  not  called  into  active 
service. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  taught  a  country  school  for  a  while,  and  then  went  to 
the  village  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where  he  served  as  principal  of  the  high  school  for  two 
years,  and  was  then  chosen  superintendent.  In  this  office  he  remained  for  twenty-seven 
years. 

In  1898  he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la^  where 
his  educational  career  ended  in  the  midst  of  his  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
city  of  his  adoption. 

In  Iowa  he  was  twice  ofiEered  the  state  superintendency,  but  declined  to  be  a  can- 
didate. 

Professor  Merrill  was  active  in  the  wider  educational  movements  of  his  time ;  was  a 
regular  attendant  upon,  and  an  enthusiastic  worker  in,  teachers*  meetings  and  conven- 
tions ;  was  president  of  the  Indiana  State  Association  m  1878  ;  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1893,  <^<^  ^^^  vice-president  of  the 
association  at  Asbury  Park  in  1894. 

He  died  June  22,  1901,  at  the  home  of  his  sister  in  Ligonier,  Ind.,  where  he  was  then 
visiting. 

Xewto  Aillec 

Lewis  Miller  was  born  at  Greentown,  O.,  of  Holland  ancestry.  After  obtaining 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  in  country  schools,  he  graduated  from  an  Illinois 
academy  and  taught  country  schools  for  a  time. 

By  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  an  inventor  of  mowing  and  reaping  machineiy» 
and  soon  established  himself  in  a  machine  shop  at  Canton,  O. 

A  few  years  later  he  removed  to  Akron,  O.,  where  he  established  a  large  agri- 
cultural implement  factory,  and  where  he  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also 
became  the  president  of  two  other  large  manufacturing  companies,  one  at  Canton,  0., 
the  other  at  Mansfield,  O. 

His  life  was  given  mainly  to  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  harvesters  and  thresh- 
ing machines,  in  which  he  amassed  considerable  wealth. 

He  was  also  largely  interested  and  very  active  in  church  and  Sanday-school  work,  tf 
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well  as  in  general  education.  He  is  perhaps  most  widely  known  as  the  joint  founder, 
with  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  and  president  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  He  was  a 
stanch  friend  and  supporter  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  benefactor  of  sev- 
eral colleges.  He  became  a  life  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
1880. 

Mr.  Miller  was  the  father  of  eleven  children.  His  wife  and  eight  children  survive 
him.  One  of  his  daughters  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  His  youngest  son  was 
one  of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill. 

Mr.  Miller  died  in  New  York  city,  February  17,  1899. 


Dt.  v.  lt>«  fc.  Aonttoct 

Dr.  Montfort  became  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1892. 

Altho  a  physician  by  profession  and  many  years'  practice,  he  was,  in  some  capacity, 
connected  with  the  schools  of  Newburgh  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

His  education  was  obtained  by  a  series  of  severe  struggles,  but  his  untiring  and  ambi- 
tious efforts  gained  for  him  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  district  school  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  taught  for  several  years  in  the  counties  of  Dutchess  and  Putnam,  New  York, 
and  improved  his  scholarship  by  private  study  in  leisure  hours.  For  a  few  months  he 
taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Newburgh.  He  then  gave  up  teaching  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  prepared  himself  for  entrance  to  Albany  Medical  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1856.     He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Newburgh. 

In  1859  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  and  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  city. 

In  1862,  resigning  his  office  in  the  schools,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,- and  was 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  every  battle  from  Chanccllorsville  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  promoted  for  worthy  service  and  qualifications  in  1865,  and  mustered  out  of 
service  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Montfort  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  one  of  the  founders  and 
prominent  officials  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Doubtless  the  most  important  and  influential  service  given  to  the  public  by  this 
able  and  typical  American  citizen  was  that  of  supervision  in  the  common  schools  of 
Newburgh  for  nearly  thirty  years.     He  died  December  29,  1900,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 


Henry  Raab  was  bom  at  Wetzlar,  Rhenish  Prussia,  June  20,  1837.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Belleville,  111.,  March  13,  1901. 

He  was  a  currier  by  trade,  but  had  received  a  liberal  education  in  Prussia.  He 
came  to  America  in  1853,  locating  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  pursued  his  trade  for  a  short 
time.  Later  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  near  which  city  he  managed  a  farm;  but  soon  settled 
near  Belleville,  St.  Clair  county.  111.,  and  in  1857  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.     His  success  led  to  his  appointment  as  city  superintendent  in 

1873. 

In  1882  he  was  elected  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.     At  the  end  of  his 

term  he  declined  renomination,  but  accepted  a  second  nomination  in  1890.     In  1894  ^^ 

was  again  a  candidate,  but  was  defeated. 

He  was  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  for  nearly  half  a  century.     He 
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was  large-minded  as  an  educator,  and  especially  distinguished  for  liberality  and  impar- 
tiality in  his  administration  of  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Professor  Raab  became  a  life  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
1884,  at  the  meeting  in  Madison. 


5obn  Cisru0  ViDge 

John  Cyrus  Ridge  was  born  April  6,  1 84 1,  on  his  father's  farm  near  Waynesville,  O., 
where  his  boyhood  was  spent.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  same  country 
school  in  which  he  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  For  a  time  he  attended  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  later  accepted  a  position  with  the  publishing  firm  of  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  with  whom  and  their  successors,  the  American 
Book  Co.,  he  remained  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  died  at  his  home  at 
Mount  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  January  31,  1901.      ^ 

Mr.  Ridge  was  one  of  a  famous  company  of  Ohio  teachers  who  had  their  birth  in 
Clermont  county,  Ohio,  where  General  Grant  was  born.  He  too  possessed  the  marked 
characteristic  that  distinguished  them  all  —  Rickoff,  Hancock,  Parker,  Page  —  great 
executive  ability.  Several  of  these  men,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  enlisted 
and  served  in  the  Union  army  with  the  same  eminent  ability  and  devotion  which  they 
all  showed  in  the  great  army  of  peace  in  which  they  also  mustered  and  trained. 

Mr.  Ridge's  labors  as  the  agent  of  a  great  schoolbook  publishing  house  were  char- 
acterized by  forceful  ability  and  high-minded  integrity,  and  were  always  beneficent  for 
the  cause  of  education,  whose  highest  interests  he  never  failed  to  serve.  He  became  an 
active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1897,  at  the  meeting  in  Mil- 
waukee. 


TKnilUam  i.  TKnuiiama 

William  J.  Williams  was  bom  June  4,  1845,  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  of  Welsh 
parents.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to  contribute  to  his  own  support,  and  in  1862 
commenced  a  regular  classical  course  at  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.  Working 
between  times  in  the  harvest  field  or  teaching  school,  he  finished  a  seven-years*  course 
and  graduated  in  1871. 

He  at  once  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching  and  secured  the  principalship  of  the 
schools  at  Winamac,  Ind.,  remaining  there  two  years,  and  then  going  to  Rochester,  Ind., 
where  he  was  county  superintendent  for  two  terms  and  city  superintendent  for  nine 
years.  From  Rochester  he  went  to  Franklin,  Ind.,  in  1886,  to  take  the  chair  of  pedagogy 
in  Franklin  College.  He  held  this  position  for  one  year  and  then  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Franklin  schools.  On  account  of  the  failing  health  of  his  wife,  he 
resigned  at  Franklin  in  1893  ^"^  traveled. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams  in  November  of  that  year  he  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Marion,  Ind.,  High  School  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and  in 
1894  became  superintendent  at  Columbus,  Neb.  This  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  December  6,  1900. 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  educational  work  of  Nebraska,  being  a  member  of 
the  state  reading  circle  board  and  also  president  of  the  Northern  Nebraska  Teachers' 
Association  one  year. 

Mr.  Williams  became  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  the 
Denver  meeting,  in  1895. 
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The  marginal  figures  indicate  the  year  of  the  commencement  of  continuous  annual 
membership  for  those  whose  names  immediately  follow.  The  indented  figures  indicate 
year  of  appointment  to  present  educational  position.  The  value  of  this  list  as  an  educa- 
tional directory  depends  upon  its  accuracy  and  completeness ;  all  members  are  invited  to 
contribute  to  this  end  by  furnishing  corrections  of  errors,  however  slight,  and  by  supply- 
ing omitted  data. 

Extra  copies  of  this  list  may  be  obtained  by  remitting  twenty-five  cents  to  the  Secre- 
tary,  Winona,  Minn, 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS' 

ENGLAND 

1898    Miss  DoROTHBA  Bkals,  Associate  off  Queen*s  Coll.,  London. 

**' —  Lady  Mathematical  Tutor,  Z850-X7 ;  also  Latin  Tutor ;  Principal  of  the  Cheltenham 
Ladies*  College  since  1858;  Ofncier  d*Acad^mie  of  Paris,  1889;  Pretident  of  the 
Association  otHead  Mistresses,  18^5 ;  Tutor  in  Letters  of  the  University  of  Durham, 
1896;  Author  of  various  Reports,  Euays,  and  Text-Books.    Address:  Ladies*  Col- 


Pint 


leee,  Cheltenham,  London. 
I,  A.M., 


Sn  Joshua  FrrcH,  A.M.,  'i^s ;  Fellow, '75,  of  the  Univ.  of  London  ;  LL.D.,  St.  Andrew*s  Univ. 

Fonnerly  Principal  of  the  Training  College  off  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society;  Her 
Majesty*s  Inspector  of  Schools  and  Chief  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  1863; 
Knighted  for  Public  Services  on  his  Retirement  from  Office,  x8<)6 ;  some  time  Examiner 
in  Cambridge  and  London  Universities  and  for  the  Civil  Service ;  Author  of  Lectures 
on  Teaching  delivered  before  the  University  off  Cambridge,  z88o,  and  other  Books  and 
Essays.  Address:  13  Leinster  Sq.«  Rayswater,  W.,  London. 
MiCHABL  Ermbst  Sadlbr.  a.m..  Trinity  Coll.  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Secretary  of  the  Oxford  University  Extension  Delegacy,  1885-95 ;  Student  and  Steward 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  1890-95 ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Second- 
ary Education,  1893-95  >  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  to  the  Board  of 
Education  (England  and  Wales)  since  1895.    Address:  Whitdiall,  S.  W.,  London. 
Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanlby. 

Member  off  Board  off  Education  of  London.    Address:  London. 
1901    Cloudbslby  S.  Hbnry  Rrbrbton,  A.B.,  *96,  A.M.,  '90,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge;  B.  H  L., 
L.  &  L.,  Univ.  of  Paris. 

Examiner  in  Modem  Languages  to  the  Joint  Scholarship  Board,  X899-Z90X ;  Examiner  in 
French  to  the  CamDndge  University  Local  Syndicate,  1898-1901 ;  Examiner  in 
Modem  Languages  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  189^x001;  Vice- 
President  of  the  International  Jury  for  Primary  Education  at  the  Pans  Exposition, 
xcyoo ;  Appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Ireland,  1901 : 
Writer  on  Education  in  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  **  The  Times/*  "  Saturday  Review,'* 
etc.:  Author  of  various  Reports;  Addressed  the  National  Educational  Association  of 
the  United  States  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1901,  on  *'The  Educational  Crisis  in  England.** 
Address:  Briningham  House,  Melton  Constable,  England. 
Fabiam  Wabb. 

Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  for  the  Board  of  Education  off  London ;  Assistant  Director 
of  Education  for  the  Transvaal.  Address:  54  Goldhurst  Terrace,  Hampstead,  N.  W., 
London ;  colonial  address:  Pretoria,  S.  A. 

<  Several  names  appear  in  this  list  without  full  description  because  the  data  had  not  been  received  at  the 
tiDie  of  going  to  press. 
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SCOTLAND 

1898    Simon  Somekvillb  Lauikib.  A.M.,  LL.D,,  Unhr.  of  Edinbui^gh,  F.R.S.E. ;  Hoil.  Fellovr  of  tlie  Edn- 
cational  Institute  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Comenins  Sodety,  Gennany. 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  knd  History  of  Education,  Edinbtirch  Untrersity,  since  1876; 
Visitor  and  Examiner  to  Dick  Bequest  (educational)  Trust  since  1856;  Secretary  to 
the  Endowed  Schools  (Scotland)  Cx>nunission,  187s;  Secretary  to  Association  for 
Promoting  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland,  fcmaded  1876 ;  at  one  time  Pre«ideat  of 
Teachers' Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Member  of  Bdinbursh  University 
Court;  Author  of  various  Philosophical  and  Edocatiooal  Books  and  Articles. 
Address:  29  Geor;^  Sq.,  Edinburgn. 

FRANCE 
1898    FntDINAND  BtnssoN. 

Professor  of  Education  at  the  Sorbonne.    Address:  Paris. 
J.  J.  Gabriel  CoMrAvitti,  Ph.D.,  1873. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Lyc^es  de  Pau,  1865 — de  Poitiers,  t868 — de  Toulouse,  1871 ; 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Faculty  of  Letters  of  Toulouse,  1874 ;  Professor  of  History 
of  Elducation,  Normal  school  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  z88o — Normal  School  of  St. 
Cloud,  x88i;  Member  of  Chambre  des  D^put^,  1881-89 ;  Rector  of  the  Academy 
of  Poitiers,  1890-05 ;  Rector  of  the  Academy  and  University  ol  Lvons,  1895 ;  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  1901;  Rector  at  toe  University  of 
Lyons.  Address:  Lyons,  France. 
PiBXBB  Emils  Levassbur,  Doctor  (ad  Honories),UnJv.  of  Coltmbia  and  Univ.  of  Budapest;  Litt 
D.,  '56. 

Professor  of  Letters  and  Rhetoric,  and  of  History,  at  several  Ljrceums,  x868 ;  Professor  at 
the  College  of  France  sinoe^  1868 ;  Professor  at  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Trades,  1871- 
96;  President  of  the  Association  for  the  Secondary  Instruction  of  Young  Girls  at 
the  Sorbonne  since  1881;  President  of  the  Statistical  Commission  of  Prinuuy 
Instructors  since  1876;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Hungary,  and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Address:  96,  rue  Monsieur-le-Prince,  Paris. 
1901    Charlbs  Bavbt. 

Director  of  Primarv  Instruction  In  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  France.   Address: 
37,  rue  Gay'Lussac,  Paris. 
LtON  BOURCSOIS. 

Formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.   Address: 
rue  Palatine,  Paris. 
£uB  Rabibr. 

Director  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.   Address:  94,  rae 
de  Fleury,  Paris. 
Camillb  SAb. 

Counsellor  of  State.    Address:   65,  avenue  des  Champs-£lys£es,  Paris. 

GERMANY 

1898    Fribdrich  Paih^bn,  Ph.D..  *7i«  Berlin. 

Professor  of  Pniloaophy  and  Pedagogics,  University  of  Berlin,  since  1877.  Address: 
Steglitx  Fichtestrasse  31,  Berlin. 

ITALY 
1898   Lmci  BoDio. 

Member  of  the  Cotmcil  of  Sute  and  President  of  the  Stiperior  Council  of  Statistics. 
Address:  Roma,  Italia. 

RUSSIA 

igOI     E.  P.  KOVALBVSKI. 

Officer  of  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.   Address:   St.  Peteisbazg. 

HUNGARY 
igox    B]£la  db  Tormav. 

Chief  of  Bureau  in  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    Address:  Btidapcst. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

xgox    JosBPH  Benjamin  Zubiaur,  LL.D.,  '84,  Univ.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Professor  and  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Normal  Schools  and  National  Colleges,  x88i'-84; 
Inspector  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  National  Colleges,  x88^>9i ;  Dele^te  sent  l^ 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruaion  to  the  World's  Exposition  at  Paru  in  1889: 
Principal  of  the  National  College  of  Concepdon  del  Uruguay,  1899-08 ;  Director  of 
the  Section  of  Education,  1899;  Member  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  1899; 
Delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  from  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios  ara 
(ieneral  Board  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  also  Commissiooer  to 
Study  the  Elementary  Schools  and  Adult  Evening  Schools  of  the  United  States, 
Z90X.  Address:  Buenos  Ayres,  Aigentine  Republic;  address  until  Jemnmry^ 
iQ02f  519  Delavan  Ave.,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  BRAZIL 
sgox    Alcidbs  Mbdrado. 

Address:  Care  of  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  Bnudl,  Washington,  D.  C 

A.  Fontoura  Xavier. 

In  Consular  Service  (various  appointments),  1885-97;  Consul  General  from  Brazil  to  die 
United  States,  1897 ;  Plenipotentiary  to  Universal  Postal  Congress  ai  WasUagtoB, 
1901;  Delegate  to  Second  Pan-American  Congress,  Meadco,  xooi.  Address:  Rio 
Janeiro,  Brazil ;  consuUr  address:  tj  State  St.,  New  York^  N.  Y, 
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REPUBLIC  OF  CHILE 

1901    Juuo  Pbrxs  Camto,  LL.B.,  'qo. 

Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Industrial  Development  of  Chile,  Santiago,  Z89T-06 ;  Com* 
missioner  of  Chile  at  the  Centtal  American  Exposition,  1896 ;  Consul  General  of  Chile 
to  the  Central  American  Republics,  Guatemala,  1898;  Delegate  Secretary  to  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  of  Buffalo  (special  commission)!  zgox.  Consular 
address:  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala,  C.  A. 
Carlos  Silva  Cruz. 

Address:  Care  of  Legation  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  Washington,  D.  C. 
GiuiXBKMO  Freudbnburg  Cristi,  Ph.B.,  '97,  B.L.,  *oo,  Univ.  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

Director  and  Chief  of  the  School  Department,  Patronato  Santa  Filomena,  1896;  Commia* 
sioner  Assistant  of  Chile  to  the  ran- American  Exposition  (educational  department) ; 
Special  Commissioner  to  Stud]^  the  EUlucational  Systems  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  190T.  Address:  Casilla  841.  Santiago,  Chile;  United  SteUes  address: 
Castle  Inn,  Niagara  Sq..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

REPUBLIC  OF  GUATEMALA 
igoi    Dr.  Joaquin  Ybla. 

Physician  and  Surgeon  of  the  Faculties  of  Guatemala  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Founder 
and  ex-Dean  af  the  Guatemalan  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine ;  Guatemalan 
Commissioner  to  the  Paris  (1878)  and  Buffalo  Expositions;  Delegate  to  the  Second 
and  Third  Pan-American  Medical  Congresses ;  Member  of  the  Caballeros  Hospita- 
larios  Espanoles  of  Madrid,  Spain ;  Member  of  the  Acad^mie  Nationale  of  Pans, 
France.  Address:  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala,  C.  A.;  consular  address:  4 
Stone  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

REPUBLIC  OF  NICARAGUA 

igoi    DoM  Albjandbo  Bbrm6dbz,  M.T.,  T.E.,  A.M.,  ^92,  Inst,  of  Granada,  Nicaragua. 

Professor  of  Literature,  National  Institute,  Guatemala,  1893;  Member  Pedagogical  Con* 
gress  of  Guatemala;  Inspector  General  of  Finance  of  Nicaragua,  1898;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works  of  Nicaragua,  1899;  Secretary  of  Legation 
of  Nicaragua  in  Washington  and  Special  Commissioner  to  Pan-American  Exposi* 
tion,  190X.  Address:  Care  of  legation  of  Nicaragua,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DoM  Ramibo  Gambz. 

Address:  Care  of  Legation  of  Nicaragua,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REPUBUC  OF  COSTA  RICA 

xgox    Don  Joaquin  Bbrnando  Calvb. 

Address:  Care  of  Legation  of  Costa  Rica,  Washington,  D.  C 
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ALABAMA 

ACnVB    MBMBBRS 
JUUA  S.  TUTWILBR. 

Principal  of  Alabama  Normal  College  for  Girls,  Livingston. 
1888    John  Hbrbbrt  Phillips,  A.M.,  Marietta  Coll.,  O. ;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Univ.,  Ala. 

1883,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  2331,  7th  Ave.,  Birmingham. 

1893  Francis  Morton  Roof. 

1897,  President  of  Howard  College,  East  Lake. 

1894  LuciBN  V.  La  Tastb. 

General  Agent,  University  Publishing  Co.  of  New  York;  Box  564,  Montgomery. 
John  Massbv,  A.M.,  '75.  LL.D.,  ^79,  Univ.  of  Ala. 

1876,  President  of  Alabama  Conference  Female  College.  Tuskegee, 
1893    Mary  A.  Cahalan. 

1884,  Principal  of  the  Powell  School,  33x1,  4th  Ave.,  Birmingham. 
J.  B.  Cunningham. 

1898,  Principal'of  High  School,  X030  S.  21st  St.,  Birmingham. 
Robbbt  Albxander  Micklb,  A.B.,  *86,  Davidson  Coll.,  N.  C. 

Principal,  Jefferson  St.  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  lox  Georgia  Ave.«  Mobile. 
Jambs  K.  Powrrs,  A.M.,  '73,  LL.D.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Ala. 

1901,  Representative,  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Florence. 
John  D.  Ybbbv,  A.B.,  ^79,  Southern  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Ala. 

x8q4.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  996  Government  St.,  Mobile. 

1897  Alabama  Polvtechnic  Institute. 

President,  William  Le  Roy  Broun ;  Librarian,  Charles  C.  Thach,  Auburn. 

1898  Robert  Vbnablb  Allgood.  B.Sc,  '90,  So.  Univ.,  Greensboro;  A.M.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  3d  Ave.  E.,  Avondale,  Birmingham. 
Chablbs  a.  Brown,  C.E..  A.  &  M.  Coll.  of  Ala. 

1897,  Principal  of  Henley  School,  2130,  6th  Ave.,  Birmingham. 
J.  F.  Eluott. 

Z900,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Brookwood  and  Searlcs,  Brookwood,  Tuscaloosa  Co. 
J.  D.  Matlock. 

Representative  of  American  Book  Co.,  2112  N.  7th  Ave.,  Birmingham. 

1899  Statb  Normal  School  at  Jacksonville. 

President,  William  Clarence  Daugctte,  Jacksonville. 

1900  John  W.  Abbrcrombib,  A.B.,  '86,  Oxford  Coll. ;  LL.B.,  *88,  Univ.  of  Ala. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Alabama,  Department  of  Education,  Montgomery. 

LUCIBN  P.  GiDDBNS. 

Greensboro. 
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igoo    Chaklxs  B.  Glbnm,  M.Sc,  *q9,  Ala.  Polytechnic  Inst ;  A.B.,  '96,  HsnrmitL 
x8qq,  Principal,  Paul  Hayne  School,  709  S.  aoth  St.,  Binningham. 

WiLLARD  J.  WhEKLBR. 

X896,  President,  Birmingham  Business  College*  X9093i-x9X7$^,  zst  Are.,  Bizmiogham. 
M.  C.  Wilson,  C.E.,  '76,  Univ.  of  Va. 

President,  State  Normal  College,  Florence. 
igoi    J.  Albx.  Moobb. 

Secretary,  Alabama  Girls'  Indtutrial  School,  Montevmllo. 
H.  O.  MuBPBB,  B.Sc«  '93,  Marion  Mil.  Inst. ;  A.B.,  A.M.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Va. 

Assistant  Superintendent  and   Professor  ot   Physics,  Marion  Military  lastitsle, 
Marion. 

JOKM  LaKB  PXttKBR. 

X900,  Member,  Board  of  Education,  1913,  zst  Ave.,  Birmingham. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Philups. 

President,  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Birmingham. 

ARIZONA 

ACnVB  MBMBBBS 

1898  R.  L.  Long. 

Z899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Capitol  Building,  Phoenix. 
Blamchb  Torr  bncb  Thomas  . 

1901,  Kindergarten  Teacher.  San  Carlos. 

1899  Frank  Yalb  Adams,  A.B.,  '88,  A.M.,  ^94,  St.  Lawreiux  Univ. 

1897,  Professor  of  Historv  and  Pedagogy,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
William  J.  Andbrson,  B.Sc,  '97,  National  Univ.,  Chicago. 

1899,  Territorial  Normal  School,  Tempe;  res.,  S.  12th  Ave.,  Phoenix. 
Edward  J.  Bbrringbr. 

190X,  Principal  Teacher,  Indian  School,  Fort  Mojave. 
Mbs.  Sidnbv  C.  Botkin. 

Matron  of  Indian  School,  Mohave  City. 
WiLUAM  B.  Crbagbr.  A.B.,  '95.  Ind.  State  Univ. 

X89S,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  California  Ave.,  Phoenix. 
A.  J.  Mattmbws. 

Z9C0,  President,  Territorial  Normal  School.  Tempe. 
Jambs  R.  Mbskimons. 

1900,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  Phoenix  Indian  Schools.  Phoenix. 
M.  M.  Parks R,  A.M.,  '78,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

X897,  President  of  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 
xgoo    Milton^  Nbbdham. 

Principal,  Blue  Ca&on  School,  Algert. 
X901    W.  W.  EwiNC. 

Principal  Teacher,  Moqui  Indian  Training  School,  Keams  Cafion. 
S.  M.  McCowAN. 

1889,  Superintendent  of  Indian  School,  Phoenix. 
Uniybrsitv  of  Arizona. 

Acting  President,  F.  Yale  Adams ;  Librarian,  Howard  J.  Hall,  Tucson. 
HoxACB  G.  Wilson. 

Z90Z,  Superintendent  of  Havasupai  Indian  School,  Supai. 

ARKANSAS 

ACnVB  MBMBBRS 

1887    Thomas  A.  Futrall,  A.M.,  West  Tenn.  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  *oo,  Univ.  of  Ark. 

X895,  Examiner  Public -School  Teachers  for  Lee  Co.,  Marianna. 

1895  Gkorgb  B.  Cook,  A.M. 

Superintendent  of  Cihr  Schools,  aoo  Garden  St.,  Hot  Springs. 
J.  L.  Hollowav,  A.M.,  Mo.  St.  Nor.  Sch. 

1889,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1903  N.  zath  St.,  Fort  Smith. 
W.  W.  -RivBRS,  A.B..  '86,  A.M..  '89,  Univ.  of  Miss. 

1901,  President  of  Central  College,  Conway. 

1896  Howard  Gates. 

X89X,  Principal  of  Kramer  School,  Little  Rock. 
J.  H.  HiNBMON,  A.M. 

x8a4,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  6x8  W.  6th  Ave.,  Pine  Blufl. 
Alfred  Lee  Psachbr,  A.M.,  '93,  Wooster  Univ.,  O. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  806  Broadway,  Yan  Buren. 
X897    Hendrix  College. 

President,  A.  C.  Millar,  Conway. 
J.  W.  Parker. 


1898  JOSEPH  UARTER  UORBIN,  A.M.,  '(X>,    m.LI.,    09 

X873,  President  of  Branch  Normal  College,  Pine  Blufi. 
Frances  Owen  Hogg. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schooh,  630  Chestnut  St.,  Pine  Bluff. 
Emma  Mann,  M.E.L.,  '91,  Memphis  Con.  Female. Inst.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

1898,  Vice- Principal  of  6th  Ave.  School,  637  Pine  St.,  Pine  Bluff. 

T.  P.  MURRBV. 

Representative  of  American  Book  Co.,  Little  Rock. 

J.  R.  RiGHTSELL. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Little  Rock. 

1899  J.J.  DOVNE. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Little  Rock. 
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^899    James  H.  Withekspoon,  A.B.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

1895,  Principal  of  High  School,  30a  W.  17th  Ave.,  Pine  Bluff. 
igoo   T.  L.  Cox. 

Manager,  Educational  Dept.,  Woodward  and  Tieman,  x6oo  Arch  St.,  Little  Rock. 
J.  D.  VamWinklk. 

District  Manager,  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Z033  N.  14th  St.,  Fort  Smith, 
igox    CHRiSToraER  Columbus  Black. 

xgoi,  Principal  of  Schools,  Mulberry. 
B.  H.  Caldwell. 

X901,  President,  Normal  College,  Pea  Ridge. 
J.  H.  Caldwell. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Harrison. 
A.  H.  Cartbk,  B.Sc,  '77,  McKendree  Coll.,  Lebanon,  111. 

x88q,  Principa'  of  Du  Val  School.  213  N.  zcth  St.,  Fort  Smith. 
L  T.  GiLLAM,  A.B.,  '98,  Howard  Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Principal  of  21st  St.  School,  1023  Arch  St.,  Little  Rock. 
J.  Wilson  Pbttus,  A.B.,  '97*  ^^^"^  Univ. 

Assistant  Principal  of  Howard  High  School,  606  N.  zoth  St.,  Fort  Smith. 
E.  O.  Trent. 

Principal  of  Howard  High  School,  qoi  N.  gth  St.,  Fort  Smith. 

CALIFORNIA 

ufe  members 
1877   Me8.  Anna  Kalpus  Sphno. 

Berkeley. 
1879    James  Haemon  Hoose,  A.M.,  ^64,  Ph.D.,  '73,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1896,  Department  of  Philosophy  and  History,  University  of  Southern  Cal.,  955  S.  Euclid 

Ave.,  Pasaden^. 
188a    Harriet  N.  Morris,  A.M.,  '86,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

9346,  3d  St.,  San  Diego. 
1886    C.  Y.  Roop,  A.B.  J77,  Univ.  of  111. 

Editor  **  Co-operative  Journal,*'  634,  z8th  St.,  Oakland. 

1888  Rebscca  F.  Encush. 

1891,  Critic  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  141  S.  xoth  St.,  San  Jos^ 
Joseph  O'Connor. 

X898.  Principal  of  Mission  High  School,  xos  Ellis  St.,  San  Francisco. 

1889  Mrs.  Augusta  W.  Classen. 

X633  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ACnVE  MEMBERS 

1888  J.  P.  Greeley. 

x88o.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Courthouse,  Santa  Ana. 

1889  Sanpord  a.  Ho<»>br,  A.B.,  '72,  A.M.,  '8a,  Beloit  Coll. 

1899,  Head  Master  of  Los  Angeles  Military  Academy,  Los  Angeles. 
Edward  T.  Pierce,  LL.B.,  '77.  Union  Univ. :  Pd.D.,  '04,  N.  Y.  Nor.  Coll. 

X893,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  631  w.  cth  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
1891    Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  A.B.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  Ph.I).,  '90,  Halle. 

1898,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  934X  Channing  Way, 

Berkeley. 
189a    Frederic  L.  Burk,  B.L.,  '81,  Univ.  of  Cal. ,  A.M., '92,  Stanford  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '98,  Clark  Univ. 

X899,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Powell  St.,  near  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
iSga    Jambs  A.  Foshav,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  So.  Cal. ;  Pd.D.,  '98,  N.  Y.  Nor.  Coll. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  934X  Scsrff  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
1894    Ellwood  p.  Cubberlev,  A.B.,  '9X,  Ind.  Univ. 

1899,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Stanford  University. 
Joseph  C.  Templbton.  A.B.,  Leiand  Stanford  Ir.  Univ. 

1809,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  6xx  Hickey  St.,  Santa  Ana. 
Ckarlbs  C.  Van  Libw,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Jena. 

X899,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Chioo. 
189s    D.  R.  Augsburg,  B.P.,  '84,  Svracuse  Univ. 

1898,  Director  of  Drawim?,  Public  Schools,  X96x,  6th  Ave.,  East  Oakland. 
Lbwu  B.  Avery,  B.Sc,  '83,  Tabor  Coll.,  la. 

X895,  Principal  of  Union  High  School,  Redlands. 
Waltbr  J.  Bailey,  A.M.,  '00,  Bates  Coll. 

X90X,  Principal,  Los  Angeles  Military  Academy,  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Samvxl  T.  Black. 

Z898,  President  of  Sute  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 
TksoDORB  B.  Comstock,  B.Ag.,  '68,  Pa.  State  Coll. ;  B.Sc,  '70,  D.Sc,  '86,  Cornell  Univ. 

Director  of  School  of  Mines,  5^4  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles. 
Mblvillb  Doxibr,  Ph.B.,  '67,  B.Pd..  Furman  Univ.,  S.  C. 

1895,  Vice-President  of  Sute  Normal  School.  825  W.  xxth  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Charlbs  Edward  Hutton,  A.B.,  '^3,  A.M., '6x,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Md. 

1890,  Instructor  in  State  Normal  School,  1007  W.  axst  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
TkiOMAi  J.  Kirk. 

1899,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 
J.  B.  Momlux,  A.M.,  *8x,  Iowa  State  Univ. 

1896,  Principal  of  98th  St.  School,  950  E.  30th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
UmYBRtiTV  op  Caupornia. 

President,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler;  Librarian,  J.  C.  Rowell,  Berkeley. 

1896  E.  MoRRll  Cox,  A.B.,  Haverford  Coll.,  Pa. 

1897,  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Ross  St.,  Sanu  Rosa. 
Harbibt  M.  Scott. 

99  W.  California  St.,  Pasadena. 

1897  Framk  H*  Ball. 

1900,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena. 
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1897  ^Christinb  Benson. 

1898,  Teacher  of  Primaiy  Grade,  Hotel  Gray  Gables,  Los  Angeks. 
Arthur  H.  Chamberlain, 

1896,  Professor  of  Pedasoey  and  Principal  of  Normal  Department,  Tluoop  PblytediBic 

Institute.  377  N.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Free  Public  Library  of  San  Francisco. 

Secretary,  George  A.  Mullin,  San  Frandsoo. 
Florence  Lawson. 

Director  of  Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 
Fernando  Sanford. 

1891,  Professor  of  Physics,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University. 
Lbland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

President,  David  Starr  Jordan ;  Librarian,  H.  C.  Nash,  Stanford  University. 
State  Normal  School  at  Chico. 

President,  C.  C.  Van  Liew;  Librarian,  Susan  T.  Smith,  Chioo. 
State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles. 

President,  Edward T.  Pierce;  Librarian,  Elizabeth  H.  Fargo. 

1898  James  A.  Barr. 

1891,  Superintendent  of  Citv  Schools,  1407  E.  Chsnnel  St.«  Stockton. 
Morris  Elmer  Dailey,  A.M.,  Ind.  Univ. 

1900,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos^. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

1891,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University. 
Anna  £.  Lemon. 

1894,  Teacher  in  First  Primary,  Lincoln  Building,  50  S.  Euclid  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Albert  Lyser. 

Principal  of  John  Swett  Grammar  School,  4x7  Larkin  St.,  Saa  Frandsoo. 
Cecil  Wirt  Mark,  B.Sc,  '88,  Univ.  of  Padfic,  Cal. 

1900.  President  of  Board  of  Education,  1007  Dolores  St.,  San  Frandsoo. 
Carl  H.  Nielsen. 

1890,  Principal,  Union  High  School,  Vacavillo. 
Julius  Irving  Read,  A.B.,  '94,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1901,  Principal  of  High  School,  P.  O.  Box  60,  Madera. 
State  Normal  School  Library^  San  JosIE. 

President,  Morris  Elmer  Dailey :  Librarian,  Ruth  Royce,  San  Jos^. 

1899  OsMER  Abbott,  A.B.,  '90,  Oberlin  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  ^08,  Jena. 

1899,  Principal  of  Washington  Union  High  School,  Rural  Route  2,  Fresno. 
Jambs  E.  Addicott. 

1891,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training  and  Mathematics,  55  George  St.,  San  Jos^. 
Lulu  Claire  Bahr. 

190X,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  asi,  7th  St.,  San  Bernardino. 
William  Howard  Baker,  A.M.,  P.T.,  St.  Nor.  Sen.,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

1900,  Instructor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  39s  S.  7th  St.,  San  Jos6. 
Hugh  J.  Baldwin. 

1899,  County  Superintendent  of  Sdiools,  Courthouse,  San  Diego. 
Katherine  M.  Ball. 

1894,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  1260  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Miss  Lew  A.  Ball. 

1898,  Teacher  in  Garfield  School,  558,  X3th  St., Oakland. 
.  Louis  A.  Buchanan,  M.E.,  *oj,  Stanford  Univ. 

Director  of  Manual  Training,  sat  W.  Magnolia  St.,  Stockton. 
Minnie  L.  Catey. 

1895,  Teacher  in  Grammar  Department,  Compton. 
Frederick  H.  Clark,  A.M.,  '86,  Univ.  of  Cal. 

1889,  History  Department,  Lowell  High  School,  San  Frandsoo;  res.,  14x8  Myrtle  St 

Oakland. 
F.  A.  COOLEV,  A.B..  '9a,  Stanford  Univ. 

190X,  Principal  of  Union  Hi^h  School,  Clovis. 
Minnie  Coulter,  A.B..  '98,  Stanford  Univ. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Sonoma  County,  Santa  Rosa. 
Henry  G.  Crocker,  M.L.,  '9a,  Yale. 

1900,  Instructor  in  High  School,  3x6  N.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Jesse  George  Cross,  A.M. jJjSS,  McKendree  Coll. 

X900,  Professor  in  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena ;  res.,  Monrovia. 
Frank  P.  Davidson,  A.B.,  '78,  A.M.,  '80,  Wittenbcrff. 

X898,  Superintcnaent  of  Schools,  Sefton  Block,  San  Diego. 
Anna  E.  Edwards. 

1890,  Teacher  of  Eighth  Grade,  City  Schools,  X837,  3d  St.,  San  Diego. 
Walter  A.  Edwards,  A.M.,  '86,  Knox  Coll. 

1897,  President  of  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena. 
W.  S.  Edwards,  A.M.,  Alfred  Univ. 

X899.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Santa  Barbara. 
Richard  Douglas  Faulkner,  B.L.,  '77,  Univ.  of  111. 

X895,  Principal  of  Franklin  Grammar  School,  809  Castro  St.,  San  Frandsoo. 
J.  H.  Francis. 

Head  of  Commercial  Dept.,  High  School,  X70X  New  England  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
E.  F.  Goodyear,  A.B.,  '92,  Univ.  of  Cal. 

1896,  Pacific  Coast  Agent  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  395  Sansome  St.,  San  Frandsoo. 
Hattie  F.  Gower, 

1896,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Sloyd,  ioa7  Manitou  St.,  Los  Angdes. 
James  D.  Gkaham,  A.B.,  '88,  A.M.,  '9a,  Toronto  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  510  Ellis  St.,  Pasadena. 
Lyman  Gregory,  M.D.,  '87,  Chicago  Horn.  Med.  Coll. 

1899,  Teacher  of  Physiology  in  High  School,  400  W.  30th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  F.  Gunn. 

Representative  of  American  Book  Co.,  904  Pine  St.,  San  Frandsoo. 
Julius  C.  Hammel,  A.B..  '94,  Stanford  Univ. 

Principal  of  George  Dewey  School,  Fruitvale. 
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1899    LujJAM  D.  Hazen. 

Z899,  Principal  of  Vernon  School,  544  Ruth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
T.  L.  Hkaton. 

1897,  Teacher  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
W,  H.  HousH. 

1895,  Principal  of  High  School,  1534  Ingraham  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Agnbs  E.  Howb,  A.B.,  '97,  Stanford  Univ. 

1897,  Instructor  in  History,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos^. 

A.  D.  HUKTER. 

Z873,  Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  58a  N.  Ellen  St.,  Pomona. 
Fbajck  H.  Hyatt, 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pomona. 

O.  P.  Jenkins,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Moore's  Hill  Coll. ;  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Ind.  Univ. 

z8ox,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University. 
BuKT  OibiON  Kinney,  A.B., '97,  Sunford  Univ. 

X901,  Head  of  Department  of  History  and  Economics,  High  School,  380a  Menlo  Ave., 
Los  Angeles. 
T.  H.  Kirk,  B.L.,  '8a,  M.L./87,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1899,  Principal  of  High  School  and  Supervising  Principal  of  Grades,  Monrovia. 
C.  A.  KuNOU. 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  4aa  So.  Ave.  19,  Los  Angeles. 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  A.B.,  *7»»  Westminster,  Pa. 

x888.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools.  447,  34th  St.,  Oakland. 
F.  H.  Meyer. 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  5^0  N.  Commerce  St.,  Stockton. 
Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  A.B.,  '9a,  LL.B.,  '94,  Ohio  Nor.  Univ.;  A.M.,  '96,  Columbia  Univ.; 
Ph.D.,  '98.  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1899,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Frank  Morton,  A.B..  '80.  Dartmouth. 

1888,  Principal  of  Lowell  High  School,  3331  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ernest  H.  Mosher. 

1897,  Principal  of  Schools,  Benicia. 
F.  O.  Mower,  A.B.,  '781  Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

1897,  Principal  of  High  School,  7x5,  3d  St.,  Napa. 
Pomona  College,  The. 

Dean,  E.  C.  Norton ;  Acting  Librarian,  F.  A.  Bissell,  Claremont. 
Minnie  E.  Rees. 

Teacher  in  City  Schools,  63a  Britannia  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  JinjA  Cole  Sherwood. 

z8^,  Teacher,  Spruce  Grove  District,  Lower  Lake. 
Mrs.  Hattib  Burdick  Shorklby. 

Teacher  in  First  Grade,  Public  Schools,  578,  x7th  St.,  Oakland. 
David  S.  Snedden,  A.B.,  '97,  Stanford  Univ. ;  A.M.,  *oi,  Columbia  Univ. 

X90X,  Instructor  in  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University. 
State  Library  op  California. 

Librarian,  J.  L.  Gillis,  Sacramento. 
F.  W.  Stein,  Jr. 

1899,  Principal  of  Harper  School,  1350  Newton  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Anna  M.  Stovall. 

Z89X,  Principal  of  Free  Normal  Training  School  of  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association, 
aai,  9th  St.,  San  Francisco. 
John  Harvey  Strinb. 

1898,  Countv  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Room  47,  Courthouse,  Los  Angeles ;  permanent 

address,  Monrovia. 
Francis  A.  Swangbr,  M.S.D.,  '9a,  Mo.  State  Nor.,  Kirksville;  A.M.,  '98,  Willamette  Univ.,  Ore, 


z8o9,  Principal  of  High  School,  Woodland, 
r,  A.M.  (honorary),  Di 


John  Swbtt,  A.M.  (honorary),  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Martinez. 
G.  S.  Trowbridgb,  B.Sc,  *8o,  A.M.,  *8a,  Iowa  State  Univ. 

Principal  of  San  Fernando  Union  High  School,  Fernando. 
Hare  Wagner,  A.B.,  *8x,  A.M.,  '8^,  Wittenberg  Coll. 

Editor  **  Western  foumal  of  Education,*'  733  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Louis  K.  Webb,  B.Sc,  '78,  Univ.  ot  Mich. ;  A.M.,  '98,  Stanford  Univ. 
1899,  Principal  of  John  Swett  Union  High  School,  Crockett. 
R.  H.  Webster,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '8a,  Univ.  of  Cal. 

Z896,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  City 
Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Daniel  H.  White. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Solano  County,  Fairfield. 
Warring  Wilkinson,  A.B.,  '«8,  Union  Coll. ;  L.H.D.,  Gallaudet  Coll.,  D.  C. 

1865,  Principal  of  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Berkeley. 
Anna  L.  Wilu  \ms. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Modoc  County,  Alturas. 
M.  Ida  Williams,  A.B.,  '99,  Stanford  Univ. 

1899,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  17a  N.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

1900  Arthur  W.  Gray,  A.B.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Cal. 

Z900,  Teacher  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics,  Merced  Cpunty  High  School; 
P.  O.  Box  x8j,  Merced. 
George  Arthur  Merrill.  B.Sc.  "88,  Univ.  of  Cal. 

X894,  Principal  of  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  (1901)  Director  Wilmerding 
Scnool  of  Industrial  Arts,  x6th  and  Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Ptmuc  Library,  Los  Angeles. 

Librarian,  Mary  L.  Jones,  Los  Angeles. 

1901  EsTELLE  Carpenter. 

'        Supervisor  of  Music,  City  Schools,  1626  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco. 
W.  F.  Conover 

Supervising  Principal,  B  St.  School,  1434,  ad  St.,  San  Diego« 
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VIS,  is.dc,  M.dc,  cutler  univ. 

1897,  Department  of  Bioloey  and  Nature  Study.  State  Normal  School,  L4M  Anedea. 
\  Jamks,  A.B.,  'Se.  A.M.,  '87,  Unlr.  of  Mich. ;  Ph.D.,  'qa,  Halle. 
Professor  of  Pedagoey,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 


CAXlYOVaXlK—ContiHued 
1901    B.  M.  Davis,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc,  Butler  Univ. 

Gborgb  F. 

Mary  A.  Lang. 

"  The  Aldine/*  Los  Angeles. 
Irving  £.  Outcalt,  A.B.,  '96,  A.M.,  '07,  Stanford  Univ. 

190Z,  Principal  of  Merced  County  High  School,  Merced. 
P.  S.  WooLSKY,  B.L.,  Univ.  of  Cal. 

Representative  of  American  Book  Co.,  004  Pine  St,  San  Fraociaco. 
Gborgk  Harold  Burwbll  Wright,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ. 

Teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  Los  Banos. 

COLORADO 

UFR  DIRECTOR 

1888    Aaron  Govs,  A.M.,  '781  Dartmouth  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  '88,  Univ.  of  Colo. 

1874,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  District  No.  z,  Hi^  School,  DemrCT. 

UFB  MBMBBR 

1886    Frank  Howard  Clark,  B.Didac.,  '83,  Univ  of  Kan. ;  A.M.«  xgoz,  Univ.  of  Colo. 
Z899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Spruce  St.,  Central  City. 

ACnVB  MBMBERS 

Z884    Jambs  H.  Bakbr,  A.B.,  *73>  A.M.,  '76,  LL.D.,  '9a,  Bates  CoU. 
189a,  President  of  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
RoBBRT  H.  Bbggs,  B.Sc,  *68,  111.  Coll. :  M.Sc,  '00,  Fort  Worth  Univ.;  A.M.,  *oo,  Denver  Univ. 
z88o,  Ptincipal  of  Grammar  School,  0427  Odgen  St.,  Denver. 
X887    Charlbs  V.  Parkbr,  B.Sc,  ^97,  Denver  Univ. 

Z899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  6oz  Baca  St.,  Trinidad. 
Z.  X.  SnvdbRj  B.Sc,  '76,  A.B.,  »78,  Ph.D.,  *8s,  Waynesburg  Coll.,  Pa. 
Z89Z,  President  of  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado.  Greelev. 
1899    Lbwis  C.  Grbbnlbb,  Grad.,  State  Nor.  Sch^^'78,  Edinboro,  Pa. ;  A.M., '95,  Waynesbmg  Coll.,  Pa. 
Z890,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dist.  No.  2,549  S.  Tremont  St.,  Denver. 
William  Hbnry  Smilby,  A.B.,  *77>  Harvard  Univ.      \ 

Z893,  Principal  of  High  School,  Dist.  No.  z,  azza  Lincoln  Ave.«  Denver. 
z8g3    Charlbs  A.  Bradlby,  Grad.,  '77,  U.  S.  Military  Acad. 

Z894,  Principal  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  Z34t  Corona  St.,  Denver. 
Jambs  W.  Scott,  A.B.j  Duquesne  Coll. 

Z899,  Principal  of  Garfield  School,  azo  E.  Columbia  St.,  Colorado  Sprizigs. 

1894  Edgar  Rolun  Downs,  A.B.,  >6,  A.M.,  'Sz,  Williams  Coll. 

Z900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  8aa,  3d  Ave.,  Durango. 
S.  Arthur  Johnson,  B.Sc,  *9z,  M.Sc, '05.  Rutgers  Coll. 

Z896,  Instructor  in  Science,  High  School,  Dist.  No.  a,  55  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Denver. 

1895  H.  M.  Barrbtt,  A,B.,  *9o,  A.M.,  ^93,  Allegheny  Coll.  ' 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  English,  High  School;  Editor  «*  Colorado  School  Jottmal;" 
5a6  Charles  Building,  Denver. 
A.  E.  Bbardslby,  B.Sc,  '78,  Cornell  Univ. ;  M.Sc,  ^98,  Univ.  of  Colo. 

z89a.  Professor  of  Biology.  State  Normal  School,  Z4za,  zoth  St.,  Greeley.         ^ 
Gborgb  Lyman  Cannon,  A.M..  *oo,  Denver  Univ. 

Z887,  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Astronomy,  High  School  No.  z,  Denver. 
Wiluam  V.  Casey. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  8ao  Pine  St.,  Boulder. 
Charles  Ernest  Chadsey,  A.B.,  'oa,  A.M.,  '03,  Stanford;  A.M.,  '94,  Ph.D.,  ^97,  Colombuu 

Z897.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  N.  S.,  Denver. 
Fred  Dick,  A.M^  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  V. 

Principal  of  Normal  and  Preparatory  School,  Z543-45  Glenarm  St.,  Denver. 
John  Dietrich. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  9aa  N.  Weber  St.,  Colorado  Springs. 
E.  WAfTB  Elder,  A.B.,  *9z,  A.M.,  ^94,  Princeton. 

1900,  Instructor  in  Physics,  High  School,  Dist.  No.  z,  Denver. 
John  B.  Garvin,  B.Sc,  '86,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 

189a,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  High  School,  Dist.  No.  z,  2536  W.  34th  Ave,  Denver. 
Edward  F.  Hermanns. 

Z89Z,  Principal  of  High  School,  Dist.  No.  a,  Denver. 
John  Francis  Keating,  A.B.,  '92,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Side,  zzoa  Lake  Ave.,  Pudklo. 
Charles  Joseph  Ling,  B.Sc,  *90t  Cornell  Univ^  A.M.,  *oo,  Univ.  of  Denver. 

1894,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver. 
Clara  Louise  Little. 

189Z,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Delgany  School,  Denver. 
J.  S.  McClung. 

1879,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dist.  No.  z,  4a3,  zzth  St.,  Pad>Io. 
Dora  M.  Moore. 

Z893,  Principal  of  Corona  School,  Z03Z  Emerson  St.,  Denver. 
Charles  Skeele  Palmer,  A.B.,  '79,  A.M.,  '8a,  Amherst;  Ph.D.,  '86.  Tohns  Hopkins. 
1887,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Colorado,  zaa4  Pine  St.,  Bookler. 
Emanuel  Stuver,  B.Sc,  '77,  M.Sc,  '85,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  O.;  M.D.,'80,  Ohio  Med.  CoU. ; 
Ph.D.,  *95,  Wyo.  Normal  and  Scientific  Coll. 
Rohling  Block,  Fort  Collins. 
Z896    O.  J.  Blakesley,  B.Sc,  Pd.D. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  La  Junta. 
Mrs.  Z.  X.  Snyder. 

Greeley. 
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1897  IzoBA  Scott,  A.B.,  '87,  Kan.  Nor.  Coll. 

1899,  Principal  of  High  School,  ixtg  S.  Unoin  Ave.,  Pueblo. 
Statk  Norual  School  at  Grbelby. 

President,  Z.  X.  Snvder;  Secretaiy,  Vernon  McKelvey,  Greeley. 
iSgS    Ckcxua  Adams,  *88,  Chicago  Froebel  Assoc. 

Supenriaor  of  Kindergartens,  Dist.  No.  i,  High  School,  Denver. 
Emily  H.  Milks. 

1893.  Supenrisor  of  Drawing,  Dist.  No.  z,  0439  Lincoln  Ave.,  Denver. 
H.  W.  ZiRKLB,  A.B.,  '83,  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Va. ;  A.M.,  *oo,  Univ.  of  Colo. 
1899,  Principal  of  £lmwood  School,  357  Lincoln  Ave.,  Denver. 
i8gg   A.  B.  COpklakd. 

t88a.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  za98  Main  St.,  Greeley. 
Edwakd  C.  Eluott,  B.Sc,  '95,  A.M.,  *97«  Univ.  of  Neb. 

z8q8,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  309  Harrison  Ave.,  Leadville. 
Mrs.  Hblkn  L.  Grkmpsll. 

X898,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1459  Elisabeth  St.,  Denver. 
Hkrbbst  Ghiggs. 

Z884,  Director  of  Music,  Box  765,  Denver. 
Ellswortm  Gags  Lancaster,  A.B.,  *8s,  A.M.,  '88,  Amherst;  Ph.D.,  *97.  Clark  Univ. 

Z897,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philoaophy  and  Pedagogy,  Colorado  College,  zszx  N.  Nevada 
Ave.,  Colorado  Springs. 
Ezra  W.  Palmkr,  A.B.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

Z897.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Box  308,  Cripple  Creek. 
H.  S.  Philips,  Ph.B.,  '83,  Oskaloosa  Coll. 

Z890,  Principal  of  Logan  School,  Dist.  No.  a,  57  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Denver. 

ElIZABRTH  SiCINNSR. 

Z900,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  9500  Boulevard,  Denver. 
Hrnry  B.  Smith,  A.B.,  '94,  Harvard:  A.M.,  '96.  Moore^s  Hill  Coll. 

Z897,  Instructor  in  Latin,  High  School,  District  No.  9,  59Z,  z8th  Ave.,  Denver. 
igoo    RoBBRT  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Jefferson  Coll.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Author  and  Publisher  of  **  Glossognphy,''etc,  Z039  Pine  St.«  Boulder. 
Edwin  F.  Dyrr,  A.B.,  *9x,  LL.B.,  *o9,  Ind.  Univ. 

Z899,  Superintendent  of  Sdiools,  Gunnison. 
Danibl  E.  Philups,  A.B.,  *03.  A.M.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Nashville;  Ph.D.,  *98,  Clark  Univ. 

Z898,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  University  of  Denver,  University  Park. 
1901    Emma  M.  Hbrby. 

Z900,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Arapahoe  County,  1305  S.  zsth  St.,  Denver. 
Martha  Hvdr. 

X90Z,  Teacher  of  First  Grade,  Public  Schools,  993  £.  8th  St.,  Leadville. 
Carrna  M.  Lrr,  Ph.B.,  *96,  Ph.M.,  ^99,  Univ.  of  Wooster. 

Z900,  Teacher  of  Literature,  High  School,  Z3Z0,  9th  St.,  Greeley. 
F^MRA  McCrimmon. 

X893,  Teacher  in  Sherman  School,  Z44  W.  ^d  Ave.,  Denver. 
Waltrr  H.  Nichols,  B.Sc,  *9i,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  A.Mm  'oz,  Columbia  Univ. 

Department  of  History,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Mrs.  BIarv  S.  Smilby. 

Private  Teacher,  azza  Lincoln  Ave.,  Denver. 
William  Triplrt. 

1887,  Superintendent      City  Schools,  Golden. 

CONNECTICUT 

AcnvR  mrmbrrs 

S89    Ch  arlrs  W.  Drams,  A.M.«  '84,  Ph.D.,  V*  Allegheny  ColU 

Z893,  Sinerintendent  of  Schools,  355  Noble  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
1899    David  N.  Camp,  A.M.,  '53,  Yale. 

Z855,  Manager  of  New  Britain  Library,  9  Camp  St.,  New  Britain. 
1894    Frrdrrick  a.  CvRTiss. 

Z899,  Principal  of  Old  Saybrook  High  School,  Saybrook. 
xSgj    Nathan  L.  Bishop. 

X877,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Central  District,  7  Huntington  PI.,  Norwich. 
Charlrs  H.  Krvrs,  A.B.,  '78,  St.  Johns  Coll. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  schools,  South  District,  ax  Annawan  St.,  Hartford. 
x8g6    E.  Hrrmann  Arnold,  M.D.,  '94»  Yale. 

X895,  Director  of  New  Haven  Noimal  School  of  Gymnastics,  46  York  Sq.,  New  Haven. 
FnANas  E.  Howard. 

x890|Supervisor  of  Music,  399  John  St.,  Bridgeport. 
x8g7    Brrlim  Wright  Tinkrr,  A.B.,  '88,  A.M.,  '89,  Bates  Coll. 

x8o7.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  30  Fairview  St.,  Waterbury. 

1898  Wilbur  Fisk  Gordy. 

_^__  _'__'_'         _ '  _     ^  \'   "  '       ^         \  ,    ,       '  ~_ Yale  Univer- 

'  sity,  afs  Willow  St.,  llew  Haven. 

Sarah  J.  Waltrr.  .  ^  ,     ,  ,, 

Z895,  Principal  of  Training  Department,  Sute  Normal  School,  Willimantic 
iSgg    Isaac  M.  AcARD,  A.B.,  *79.  A.M., '84,  Amherst  Coll.  «.     .     r,     .   .  «  .      . 

x888.  Principal  of  Rockville  Hij?h  School ;  Supermtendent  of  East  District  Graded  School, 
Vernon ;  res.,  Rockville. 
Watrrman  Runns  Burnham. 

369  Main  St..  Norwich. 
CoMNRcncirr  Acbicultural  Collrgb. 

President,  George  W.  Flint,  Storrs. 
Watsom  Nicholson,  A.B.,  *o9,  Stanford  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '95,  Harvard. 

Z90Z,  Graduate  Student  of  English,  Yale  University,  34Z  Crown  St.,  New  Haven. 
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1899    WiLUAM  North  Ricb.  A.B..  '65rA.M.,  '68,  Wesleyan;  Ph.D.,  *67,  Tale;  LX..D..  *86,  Sjrracuae. 
1867.  Professor  of  Geolc^,  Wesleyaa  University,  31  College  PL,  Middletown. 
Giles  Alfred  Stuart,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '80,  Bates  Coll. 

i8<)6,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  31  Rmmons  PI.,  New  Britain, 
igoz    Hans  Ballin. 

94  Park  St.,  Hartford. 
Free  Public  Library,  New  Haven. 

Librarian,  W.  K.  Stetson,  New  HaTcn. 
Frederick  S.  Hitchcock. 

1900,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  Meriden. 
Harry  Houston. 

1806,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Public  Schools,  403  Edgewood  Ave.,  New  Haven. 
Mrs.  Helen  Brown  Keyes. 

ai  Annawan  St.,  Hartford. 
Ernest  L.  Mbritt,  A.B.,  *9z,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1897,  Principal  of  Lewis  High  School,  Soutfaington. 
Willis  L  Twitchbll,  A.B.,  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt. 

Principal  of  West  Middle  School,  31  Atwood  St.,  Haitioid. 

DELAWARE 

active  members 

zSgo    George  W.  Twitmykr,  A.M.,  '83,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll. ;  M.Sc,  Vt  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Mam- 
field,  Pa. 

X901,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1023  Adams  St.,  Wilmington. 
1891    Edwina  B.  Kruse. 

1876,  Principal  of  Howard  Hi|?h  School,  906  £.  loth  St.,  Wilmington. 
189a    Albert  N.  Raub,  A.M.,  '67.  Princeton ;  Ph.D.,  ^79,  Lafayette;  LL.D.,  '95,  Uisinus  ColL 

Author  and  Publisher,  Newark. 
1896    A.  H.  Berlin,  A.M.,  '88,  Hamilton  Coll. 

x888,  Principal  of  High  School,  906  Adams  St.,  Wilmington. 
190X    PRiNaPALS*  Round  Table,  Wilmington. 

Librarian,  Mary  L  C.  Williams,  Wilmington. 
WiLMiHGTON  Institute  Free  Library. 

Librarian,  George  F.  Bowerman,  Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

UFS  directors 

X876    WiLUAM  TORREY  HARRIS,  A.M.,  *69,  Yale ;  LL.D.,  *7o,  Univ.  of  Mo. ;  '04,  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  ^95,  Yale; 
^96,  Princeton ;  A.M.^  Ph.D..  '93,  Brown  Univ. :  Ph.D.,  '99,  Univ.  ot  Jena,  Gmnany. 

1889,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  1303  P  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
1880    James  Ormond  Wilson,  A.M.,  ^74,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

jetary  of  American  Colonizatioi 
Association,  450  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  'W.,  Washington. 


1893,  Secretary  of  American  Colonization  Society ;  Custodian  of  National  Edncatimial 

I.,  N.  yf*t 


I 


UFK  MSMBBKS 

1870   John  Wesley  Hoyt,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.;  M.D.,  Eclectic  Med.  CoIL,  Cincinnati,  O.;  LL.D., 
Univ.  of  Mo. 

Chairman,  National  University  Committee  of  400,  The  Victoria,  Wash. 
1880    John  Hm. 

1887,  Superintendent  of  Volta  Bureau,  x6oz,  35th  St.,  Waahii^rton. 
Z884    Alex.  Graham  Bell. 

133Z  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington. 

active  members 
T889    W.  F.  Powell. 

Minister  to  Haiti,  American  Legation;  address,  State  Dept.,  Washington. 
189a    Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spencer. 

1891,  President  of  Spencerian  Business  College,  Academy  of  Music  Building,  403.  olh  St^ 
N.  W.,  Wash. 

1893  John  Eaton,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  The  Conooid,  Washington. 

1894  Susan  Plessner  Pollock,  Grad.  of  K^.  Nor.  Inst.,  Berlin. 

Principal,  Normal  Kindergarten  Institute,  1406  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

1895  Allan  Davis,  B.Sc,  *9o,  Ai.Sc,  '96,  Columbian  Univ. ;  LL.M,  '93,  Nat.  Law  School,  Washington. 

1890,  Principal  of  Busmess  High  School,  zst  St.,  between  B  and  C  Sts.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Anna  Tolman  Smith. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
Sidney  Fuller  Smith,  Grad.,  ^84,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.;  M.Sc,  'ox,  Coltnnbian  Univ. 
1734  Oregon  Ave.,  Washington. 
Z896    Powhatan  W.  Robertson,  M.Accts.,  ^82,  Eastman  Nat.  Bus.  Coll. 

1894.  Columbian  University,  sa^a  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Rebecca  Stonbroad,  Grad.,  Oswego  Nor.  Sch. 

1889,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  Webster  School,  zoth  and  H  Sts., 
Washington. 
X897    Court  Foster  Wood,  LL.B..  *84,  LL.M.,  '85,  Columbian  Univ. 

1885,  Principal  of  Wood's  Commercial  College,  3x1  £.  Capitol  St.,  Washii^rton. 
1898    ZuE  Hunter  Brockett. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  in  Public  Schools,  34a5  Hohnead  Ave.,  N.  W.. 
Washington. 
EuAS  Brown. 

1895,  Teacher,  Deanewood. 
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i8g8    EuzABBTH  V.  Brown. 

Method  and  Training  Teacher,  Normal  School,  1357  Roanoke  St.,  Washington. 
Elus  W.  Brown. 

1896,  Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  994,  94th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
John  T.  Frbbman.  B.Sc,  '83,  M.Sc,  '87,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1890,  Supervisor,  Washington  Public  Schools,  Wallack  School,  S.  E.,  Washington. 
Nathaniel  P.  Gage,  A.B.,  *69,  A.M.,  ^65,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1874,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools,  1136,  5th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Amanda  Lbaman  Grant. 

1887,  Principal  of  Brent  School,  507  E.  Capitol  St.,  Washington. 
WiLUAM  Hamilton,  A.B.,  '84,  Moravian  Coll.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;    A.M.,  '94,  Ph.D.,  *oi,  Columbian 
Univ. 

1890,  Agent,  Bureau  of  Education  for  Alaska,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
David  H.  Hazbn,  M.D. 

Trustee  of  Public  Schools,  407,  6th  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Nora  Lindbnberg  Horgblsbercer. 

1887,  Teacher  of  German,  Centra]  High  School,  994  Mass.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
HosMBR  M.  Johnson. 

1900,  Supervising  Principal,  Public  Schools,  Chestnut  St.,  Anaoostia. 
Artbmas  Martin,  A.M.,  '87,  Ph.D.,  '89,  Rutgers;  LL.D.,  '85,  Hillsdale;  Fellow  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S., 
Member  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  N.  Y.  Mathematical  Societies. 

Librarian,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1534  Columbian  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
E.  E.  McCaslin,  A.B.,  '99,  A.M.,  '05,  Antioch  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Industrial  Home  School,  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Station  A,  Washington. 
Kkllv  Millbr,  A.B.,  *86,  Howard  Univ. 

1890,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Howard  University,  Washington. 
Wintibld  Scott  Montgombrv,  A.B.,  '78,  Dartmouth;  M.D.,^90,  Howard  Univ.,  Med.  Dept. 

1900,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1912,  nth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
SoPHiB  S.  E.  NussBAUM,  Grad.,  Teacher^s  Sem.,  Rostock,  Meckl.  Schwerin,  and  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Dresden,  Germany,  and  Libranr  Science  Ciass,  Columbia  Univ. 
1900,  Cataloguer  in  Library,  Bureau  of  Exlu<iation,  Washington. 
AucB  N.  Parker. 

1899,  Director  of  Kindergarten,  Toner  School,  The  Concord,  New  Hampshire  Ave.  and  S 
St.,  Washington. 
Warren  W.  Phblan,  A.B.,  *94,  A.M.,  ^96,  Columbia  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  *oo,  Columbian  Univ. 

1896,  Principal  of  National  Capitol  University  School  for  Boys,  Washington ;  temporary 
address,  3937  Chestnut  St.,  New  Orleans. 
LoviCK  Pierce,  A.B.,  '60,  Emory  Coll. 

1893,  Chief  Clerk  in  Bureau  of  Education,  1409  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Albx.  Summers,  B.Sc,  '*^ty  A.M.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

1894,  Statistician  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 

Robert  H.  Terrell,  A.B.,  ^84,  Harvard  Univ. ;  LL.M.,  ^93,  A.M.,  '00,  Howard  Univ. 

1899,  Principal  of  High  School.  396  T  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
J.  H.  N.  Waring,  A.M.,  Howard  Univ.,  M.T). 

1900,  Supervising  Principal,  Tenth  Division  Public  Schools,  Cook  School,  Washington. 
EorrH  C.  Westcott. 

1890,  Principal  of  Western  High  School,  17x8  Corcoran  St.,  Washington. 
1899    Victor  S.  Clark,  A.B.,  *oo,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1804,  X7th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Arthur  U.  Craig,  B.Sc,  ^9^,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

190X,  Teacher  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  High  School  No  a,  9303, 6th 
St  ,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Rev.  Jambs  P.  Fagan,  S.J. 

1899,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  Geoigetown  University,  W.,  Washington. 
Edward  Allen  Fay,  A.B.,  *69,  A.M.,  *65,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  Ph.D.,  *8x,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

x866,  Professor  and  Vice-President,  Gallaudet  College,  3  Kendall  Green,  Washington. 
Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Princeton,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  Columbia  Coll., 
WillamsCoU. 

1899,  Secretary  of  U.  S.  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  1499  New  York  Ave.,  Wash* 
:ngton. 
Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Va. 

Supervisor  of  U.  S.  Indian  Schools,  Indian  Oflfice,  Washington. 


1900    Louis  L.  Hooper,  A.B..  ^89,  A.M.,  'q8.  Harvard  Univ. 

xQoo,  Head  Master,  Washington  School  for  tM>ys 
Alexander  T.  Stuart,  Ph.B..  '69,  Columbian  Univ.,  D.  C. 


>,  Head  Master,  Washington  School  for  Boys,  440X  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington. 


XQOo,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  16,  4th  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington. 
igoi    Miss  M.  E.  Given. 

x8o8,  Principal  of  Chevy  Chase  School,  1499  Q  St.,  Washington. 
Ida  Gilbert  Myers. 

X900,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Public  Schools,  xoox  New  Hampshire  Ave.,- N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

FLORIDA 

active  members 

1893    William  N.  Shbats.  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  '76,  Emory  Coll.,  Ga. 

X899.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Tallahassee* 
1B94    Mrs.  W.  Schlkppegrell-Keppler. 

1893.  Principal  of  Frocbel  Academy,  Main  and  Monroe  Sts.,  Jacksonville. 

1895  J*  L.  Hollings WORTH,  A.B.,  '88,  Emory  Coll.,  Oxford,  Ga. 

X893,  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bartow. 

1896  Nathan  Benjamin  Yoi'NG,  A. B., '88,  A.M., '91,  Oberlin  Coll. 

1901,  President,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tallahassee. 

1897  Dayid  Williams. 

Principal  of  School,  Brandon. 
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i8g8    LuDWiG  WiLHBLM  BucHHOLZ,  NoT.  Sch.,  Pr.  Friedland.  Germany. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hillsboro  Co.,  xo6  Park  Atc,, Tampa. 

1899  H.  Elmer  Bibrly,  A.B.,  V«  Princeton  Univ. 

1898,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology  and  Child  Study,  Florida    State  CoUcfe, 
Tallahassee. 
John  B.  Stetson  University. 

President  John  F.  Forbes,  DeLand. 

1900  Bbnblla  Davenport. 

X900,  Department  of  Latin  and  Literature.  State  Normal  School,  De  Fnniak  Springs. 
W.  L.  Floyd,  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  B.Sc,  *86,  S.  Car.  Mil.  Inst. 

Commandant  and  Professor  of  Science,  East  Florida  Seminary,  Gainesville. 
William  Wilson  Fry. 

1897,  Director  of  the  Business  College,  John  B.  Stetson  University,  DeLand. 
B.  C.  Graham,  A.B.,  *68,  Hampden -Sidne^r  Coll..  Va. 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Hillsborough  Comity,  1706  Highland  Ave.,  Tampa. 
Miss  Clem  Hampton. 

xgoi,  Principal  of  High  School,  Gainesville. 
Jbptha  V.  Harris.  A.B.,  '59,  Univ.  of  Wis. ;  M.D.,  *6i.  Tulaae  Univ.,  La. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Monroe  Co.,  ax7  Duval  St.,  Key  WesL 
CLSBtntNE  L.  "Haybs,  Grad.,  Vt  Peabody  Nor.  Coll. ;  A.B.,  'ox,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

1897,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  De  Funiak  Springs. 
Mrs.  Lena  B.  Mathes. 

X899,  Principal  of  Washington  School,  341  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Tan^Mu 
190X    WiLUAM  B.  Hare. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  St.  Augustine. 
Nathan  McCullough,  A.B.,  Presbyterian  Coll..  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Abbott  School,  Pasco  Co.,  Dade  City. 

GEORGIA 

UFB  MBMBBB 

1890    W.H.  Baker. 

x868.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chatham  Academy,  Savannah. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

« 

1887    EuLER  B.  Smith,  A.M.,  '82,  Emory  Coll.,  Oxford,  Ga. 

1895,  Department  of  English,  State  Normal  School,  xa^a  Prince  Ave.,  Athens. 
1894    Otis  AsHMORK,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Savannah. 
George  Glenn  Bond,  A.M..  '95,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

1891,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Dearing  St.,  Athens. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  4x5  Mcintosh  St.,  Augusta. 
WiLUAM  Martin  Slaton,  A.M.,  'ox.  Univ.  of  Ga. 

1893,  Principal  of  Boys  High  School,  X43  Jackson  St.,  Atlanta. 
189s    Atlanta  UNiVBRsrrY. 

President,  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead;  Librarian,  Miss  E.  J.  Stenabaugh,  Atlaota. 
GusTAvm  R.  Glenn,  LL.D.,  '98,  Univ.  of  Nashville,  and  '98,  Peabody  Nor.  Coll. 

1894,  State  School  Commissioner,  Capitol,  Atlanta. 
Joseph  S.  Stewart,  A.B.,  '83,  Emory  Coll. ;  A.M.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

X897,  President  of  North  Georgia  Agricultural  Q^ege,  Dahkmega. 
University  of  Georgia. 

Chancellor,  Walter  B.  Hill;  Secretary,  J.  D.  Campbell,  Athens. 

1896  Nicholas  E.  Ware. 

1890,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Hawkinsville. 
H.  C.  Whttb.  B.Sc,  C.  &  M.E..  '70,  Ph.D.,  ^87,  Univ.  of  Va..  F.C  S. 

X898,  President  of  National  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station;  aoj  MiUedcc 
Ave.,  Athens. 

1897  J.  M.  GuiLLiAMS,  A.B.,  Central  Nor.  Coll.  *,  A.M.,  ^98. 

1900,  Principal  of  Southern  Normal  Institute,  Douglas. 
L.  M.  Landrum,  A.B..  ^76,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

X897,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  and   SecreUry  of  Boaid  of  Edncatfan,  tos 
Smith  St.,  Atlanta. 
John  N.  Rogers. 

County  School  Commissioner,  Sandersville. 
WiLUAM  F.  Slaton,  A.M.,  '51,  Emory  Coll.,  and  '94.  Univ.  of  Ga. 

X879,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  336  Courtland  St.,  Atlanta. 
Jessie  May  Snyder. 


John  Charles 
190 
1898    Alice  Dugged  Cary. 

iqoi.  English  Deoartment,  Morris  Brown  College,  47  Bradley  St,  Atlanta. 
Carleton  B.  Gibson,  A.M.,  85,  Univ.  of  Ala, 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  318,  xxth  St.,  Columbus. 
Henry  Pearson,  A.B.,  *88,  A.M.,  Vi  Claflm  Univ.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

X895,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  State  Industrial  College,  CoOcge. 
x^    Jambs  C.  Harris.  A.M.,  '85,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

1892,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,_2X3,  ad  Ave.,  Rome.  . «  — 

Walter  B.  Hill,  A.B.,  V©,  B.L.  and  A.M.,  '^^,  Oniv.  of  Ga.;  LL.D., 'oo»  Emoiy  CoO.  and S.  W. 
Presbyterian  Univ.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

1899,  Chancellor  of  University  of  Georgia,  Univeislty  Campos,  Athens. 
Mercer  Uniybrsitv  Library. 

President,  P.  D.  Pollock,  Macon. 
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1900    6.  K.  Bbnson. 

Agent  for  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1x5  Crew  St.,  Atlanta. 
M.  L.  Bkittain,  A.B.,  *86,  Emory  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Fulton  County  Schools,  133  Capitol  Ave.,  Atlanta. 
Q.  F.  McRab. 

X895,  Vice-President,  South  Georgia  College,  McRae. 
Hiram  Harold  Thwbatt. 

1896,  Principal   of   Clay  Street   Normal    aud    Industrial    Institute,   40*   W.    Qaj  St., 

Thomasville. 
Mrs  Waltoh  H.  Wicgs. 

160  W.  North  Ave.,  Atlanta. 
Richard  R.  Wright,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Atlanta  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  Wilberforce  Univ. 
1891,  President,  State  Industrial  College,  College. 
ign    £.  A.  Pound,  A.B.,  Emory  Coll.,  Oxford,  Ga. 

z8q5.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Waycioss. 
Jerk  M.  Pound. 

Stmerintendent  of  Schools,  Office  of  Board  of  Education,  Macon. 
Thxodore  Tobpbl,  M.D.,  *o9,Co1I.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Atlanta. 

1899,  Physical  Director,  Public  Schools,  Engllsn*American  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 

IDAHO 

ACnVR  MBMBBRS 

1888    Jambs  C.  Black,  Pd.M.,  '94,  Pd.D.,  '95,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

1897,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Albion. 

iSgS    John  W.  Daniels.  A.B.,  V6,  A.M.,  *8o,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me, 

1897,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  238  Jefierson  St.,  Boise. 
GbORGE  E.  KNEfPBR,  A.M. 

1895,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston. 
1899    Pbrmbal  French. 

1898,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Boise, 
igoi    H.  MoRBLAND  CoOK,  Ph.I^,  *ox,  Taylor  Univ.,  Upland,  Ind. 

Z90X,  Principal  of  Whittier  School,  420  S.  5th  St.,  Boise. 
Arthur  E.  Farmer,  Pd.B.,  '05,  Mich.  St.  Coll. ;  B.Sc.,  '97,  Mt.  Hope  Coll.,  O. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Silver  City. 
J.  Walter  Johnson. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Caldwell. 
Jambs  A.  MacLean,  A.B.,  *oa,  Univ. of  Toronto;  A.M.,  *93,  Ph.D.,  ^94,  Columbia  Univ. 

zQoo,  President  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 
Walter  R.  Siders,  K.Sc,  'ox,  Fremont  Nor.  Sch. 

x899«  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Pocatello, 

ILLINOIS 

LIFE   directors 

1884    Albert  G.  Lane,  A.M.,  '96,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1898.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  430  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

1886  A.  R.  Taylor.  Ph.D.,  ^83,  Lincoln  Univ..  III. 

x889.  President  of  The  James  Millikin  University,  Millikin  Bank  Building,  Decatur. 

1887  Newton  Charlbs  Dougherty,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria. 
Charlbs  I.  Parker. 

Principal  of  South  Chicago  High  School,  893,  7zst  PI.,  Chicago. 

1890  Statb  Teachers*  Assouation  op  Illinois. 

President,  A.  V.  Greenman,  West  Aurora ;  Sec*y,  Joel  M.  Bowlby,  Carbondale. 

1891  Joshua  Pike,  A.B.,  '65^  A.M.,  *68,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1874,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Jersejrville. 

UPB  MEMBERS 

1870    Ira  Wildbr  Allen.  A.B.,  ^50.  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. ;  A.M.,  *59,  Antioch  Coll.,  O.;  LL.B.,  '63. 
Albany  Law  Sen. ;  LL.D.,  *74,  Union  Christian  Coll..  Ind. 
6za  W.  6oth  PI.,  Station  O,  Chicago. 
1876    Albxandbr  Forbes,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Manager  for  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  3x5-391  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
1880    George  P.  Brown. 

Editor  "  School  and  Home  Education,"  Bloomington. 
1884    Augustus  J.  Cheney,  B.Sc,  '57,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Western  Agent  for  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  3x6  N.  Grove  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
Emily  A.  Hayward,  A.M.,  Antioch  Coll. 

Teacher,  1933  W.  Irving  Park  Boul.,  Irving  Park,  Chicago. 
Edwin  C.  Hbwbtt,  LL.D.,  "t?,  Shurtleii  Coll. 

Associate  Editor  **  Public  School  Toumal,"  Box  49,  Normal. 
Nathan  Crook  Twining,  A.B.,  *6x,  A.M.,  ^65,  Milton  Coll.,  Wis. 
X90X,  President,  Mendota  College,  Mendota. 

AcnvE  members 

1880    FkANas  W.  Parker,  A.M.,  Dartmouth  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  Lawrence  Univ. 

Z90X,  Director  of  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  5801  Washington  Ave., 
Chicago. 
1884    Albbbt  R.  Sarin. 

Z887,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9509  N.  44th  Court,  Chicago. 
1886   Louis  Milton  Dillman. 

Educational  Publisher,  591  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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1886  David  S.  Gbbb. 

x886,  Attorney  «nd  Counselor  at  Law,  Suite  <zz,  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 
Augustus  F.  Nightimgalb,  A.B.,'66,  A.M.,  '69,  Wes.  Univ.,  Conn.;  Ph.D.,  '91,  Upper  Iowa  Unhr.; 
LL.D.,  *oi,  Simpson  Coll..  la. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Hi|fh  Schools,  1997  Sheridan  Road,  Station  X,  Chicago. 

1887  John  C.  Ellis. 

Educational  Publisher,  591  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

1888  Andrew  S.  Dkapbr,  LL.B.,  *7x,  Union  Univ. :  LL.D.,  *89,  Colgate  Univ. 

1894,  President  of  University  of  Illinois,  President's  House,  Champaign. 

1889  O.  F.  Barbour. 

x866,  Principal  of  Kent  School,  «2  N.  Court  St..  Roclcfbrd. 

1890  John  Willi ston  Cook^  A.M.,  *86,  Knox  Coll.  \  LL.D.,  *99,  Blackburn  Univ. 

1899,  President  of  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb. 
Henry  R.  Corbbtt,  B.Sc.,  '89,  Hastings  Coll. ;  Ph.M.,  '00,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Elx-State  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Nebraska ;  xo8  La  Salle  St.,  Cbicaga 
Charles  Alexander  McMurrv,  Ph.D.,  *88,  Halle. 

1899,  Director  of  Practice  School,  State  Normal  School.  De  Kalb. 
WiLUAM  Lucas  Steele,  A.M.,  '80,  Monmouth  Coll.,  111. ;  Ph.D.,  00,  Knox  Coll. 

1885,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  462  N.  Cherry  St.,  Galesburg. 
Pblbg  R.  Walker, 

1884,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  716  N.  Church  St,  Rockford. 

1891  F.  J.  Albrbcht,  F.R.G.S. 

Educational  Publisher,  35  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
Herbert  F.  Fisk,  A.B.,  '60,  A.M.,  »63,  D.D.,  '88,  Wes.  Univ.,  Conn. ;  LL.D.,  '99,  Allegheny  CoU. 

1888.  Prin.  Academy  and  Prof,  of  Ped.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  1625  Judson  Ave.,  Evanston. 
Dana  Warren  Hall.  A.M.,  '93,  Colby  Univ.,  Me. 

1894,  High  School  and  College  Department,  Ginn  &  Co.,  378-388  Wabaah  Ave,,  Chicago. 
M.  A.  Whitney,  A.B.,  '90,  A.M.,  '93,  Colby  Univ. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1x8  Hinsdale  PI.,  Elgin. 
1899    C.  M.  Bardwsll. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  East  Side  SchooU,  60  S.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Aurora. 
Albert  W.  Clancy,  Grad.  National  Normal  School. 

x88o,  American  Book  Co.,  52X  Wabash  Ave. ;  res.,  4300  Ellia  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Ferris  Gettemy,  M.L.,  ^97,  Knox  Coll.  • 

946  N.  Academy  St.,  Galesburg. 
Henry  Talbot. 

X899,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  804  Summit  Ave.,  East  St.  Loaia. 

1893  John  J.  Allison. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  329  JefiersQU  St.,  Joliet. 
O.  T.  Bright. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  907  The  Temple,  Chicago. 
Archibald  O.  Coddington,  M.L.,  '8^,  Univ.  of  111. 

Principal  of  Knickerbocker  School,  938  Summerdale  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse. 

X890,  Principal  of  Kindergarten  College,  xo  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
Lincoln  P.  Goodhue. 

igoo.  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  7029  Yale  Ave,  Chicaga 
WiLUAM  O.  Krohn,  A.B.,  Western  Coll. ;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '89,  Yale.     • 

Lecturer  and  Publisher,  540  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 
Frbd  R,  Nichols. 

X891,  Instructor  in  Physics,  English  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  za8  S.  Jefiexsoa 
St.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Pittnam. 

x88i.  Superintendent,  Chicago  Froebel  Asso,,  48x5  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Lixnr  S,  Silke. 

X890,  Assistant  Special  Teacher  in  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  3307  Rhodes  Ave.,  Chicaga 

AUCE  E.  SOLLITT. 

X890,  Principal  of  Kenwood  School,  4020  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 
VoLNEY  Underhill,  Ph.B.,  '71,  LL.B.,  '7s,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

X875,  Principal  of  Carpenter  SclKX>l,  296  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago. 

1894  C.  H,  Congdon. 

X90X,  Music  Department,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Ira  T.  Eaton. 

Publisher,  Elaton  &  Co.,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Richard  Hardy,  B.Sc,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X899,  Representative  of  Prang  Educational  Co.,  5326  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Joseph  C.  Hisry. 

1898.  Representative  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  644  School  St.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Frances  Smallwood  Lane,  B.Sc,  '65,  Genesee  Coll.;  M.Sc,  80, Syracuse  Unhr. 

430  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
Livingston  C.  Lord,  Pd.D.,  '00,  Univ.  of  111. 

X898,  President  of  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charleston. 

1895  John  Nichols  Adee,  Ph.B.,  '9X,  Northwestern  Univ. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sycamore. 
B.  D.  Berry. 

Educational  Publisher,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Julia  E.  Bulklby.  Ph.D.,  Zurich. 

1892,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Chicago, 
Fremont  Luman  Calkins,  B.Sc,  *8x,  N.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Delavan. 
William  H.  CTampbell. 

1899,  Principal  of  D.  S.  Wentworth  School,  6x47  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chkaga 
Joseph  H.  Collins,  A.B.,  ^75,  A.M.,  '78,  La  Grange  Coll.,  Mo. 

x888.  Superintendent  of  City  Public  Schools,  7x5  S.  7th  St.,  SpringfiekL 
Mrs.  Julia  H,  Collins. 

715  S.  7th  St.,  Springfield. 
Hbnry  C.  Cox,  A.M.,  *73,  Abingdon  Coll. 

X884,  Principal  of  Garfield  School,  Z4th  PI.  and  Johnson  St.,  ChicagOw 
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tSgs    May  M.  Cbockbtt, 

X89Z,  Principal  of  Irring  School,  403  S.  zath  St.,  Quincy. 
Edwakd  C.  Dblaho. 

1877,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  173  Ashlsnd  Boul.,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  DOCKBK. 

Educational  Publisher  (Sibley  &  Ducker),  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
JosBTH  Hbwktt  Fkbeman,  A.M.,  '88j  Bates  Coll. 

1900,  Assistant  State  Supenntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  639  S.  ad  St.,  Springfield. 
Enoch  A.  Gastman. 


10O9,  dupenntenoent  of  ^..ity  dcnoois,  404  w.  iNortn  dt.,  L»ecatur. 
WiUJAM  M.  GiPFiN,  A.M.,  *89,  Lawrence  Univ.,  Wis. ;  Pd.D.,  94,  State  Nor.  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

1889,  Principal  of  Cnicago  Normal  Practice  School,  77x0  Emerald  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Nbwbix  D.  Gilbbrt,  A.B.,  '79,  A.fif^  '8a,  III.  Wes.  Univ. 

1899,  Superintendent  of   Public  Schools  and   Department  of  School  Organization  and 
Management,  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb. 
J.  L.  GocMDKmGRT.  A.B.,  *7i,  Cumberland  Univ.;  B.D.,  '79,  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  N.  Y.;  D.D.,  '90, 
Waynesburg  Coll.  ^ 

xooo,  President  of  Lincoln  University,  1x3  Hudson  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 
Robbbt  a.  Haight,  A.B.,  '7c,  A.M.,  '78,  Shurtleff  Coll.,  III. 

z88i.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1x39  Warren  St.,  Alton. 
WiLUAM  R.  Harpbr,  A6.,  *7o>  Muskingum  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  ^75,  Yale ;  D.D.,  '9Z,  Colby  Univ. ;  LL.D., 
Univ.  of  Neb. 

1890,  President  of  University  of  Chicago,  59th  St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Kl  IZAWBTH  HaBSISON. 

Principal  of  Kindergarten  College,  xo  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
Makt  S.  L.  Hartigan. 

X893,  Principal  of  Hoemer  School,  7409  Morgan  St.,  Chicago. 
Mabv  Hartmann,  A.m.,  '88,  Lombard  Univ. 

x88a.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  X09  Normal  Ave.,  Normal. 
WiLUAM  H.  Hatch. 

X893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oak  Park. 
Habby  Hblmbb. 

Agent  for  Publishing  House,  315  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Chablbs  Hbrtbl,  M.Sc,  Ccnt«  Wes.  Coll.,  Warrenton,  Mo. 

Z894,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Clair  County,  Courthouse,  Belleville. 
Amaub  Hopbr. 

Z893,  Editor  of  **  Kindergarten  Magazine ;  *'  1894,  Director  of  Chicago  Kindergarten  Insti* 
tute.  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 
J.  A.  Hobnbbrgbr,  A.B.,  '84,  A.M.,  '87,  Bucknell  Univ..  Pa. ;  Ph.D.,  '89.  Bellevue  Coll. 

1899,  Educational  Department,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  x66  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  res., 
Naperville. 
WiLBtTB  Samubl  Jackman,  A.B.,  *84,  Harvard. 

X899,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  49x6  Washington  Ave.,  Station  O,  Chicago. 
FBAicas  Austin  Rbndall. 

z888,  Superintendent  of  Schools  (East  Side) ;  1894,  Secy,  and  Mgr.,  111.  Pupils'  Reading 
Circle,  35  Jefferson  Ave.,  Naperville. 

EpPIB  J.  KiLBOVBNB, 

Z89X,  Head  Assistant  in  Kenwood  School,  5313  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago. 
VASHn  A.  Lambbrt. 

x886.  Teacher  in  Jefferson  Park  School,  4380  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago;  res..  Palatine. 
Lbsub  Lbwis,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '69,  Yale. 

z8oo.  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  5605  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago. 
William  S.  Mack. 

Western  Manager,  The  Prang  Ed.  Co.,  Room  8x3,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 
J.  J.  McGlynn. 

x888.  Teacher  of  Science,  High  School,  Hotel  Diehl,  East  St.  Louis. 
A.  L.  McLaughun. 

Agent  for  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  3X5-33X  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Katb  S.  O'Lbabv. 

x883.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  308  S.  Hickory  St.,  Joliet. 
C.  M.  Pabkeb. 

Editor  and  Publisher  of "  The  School  News,'*  Taylorville. 
C.  F.  Philbbook. 

X893,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  305  Stiles  St.,  Rochelle. 
Albbbt  R.  Robinson,  A.M.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

X89X,  Principal  of  English  High  and   Manual  Training  School,  xs6  S.  Jefferson  St. 
Chicago;  res.,  Hinsdale. 
Ebabtus  H.  Scott. 

Publisher,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Obion  C.  Scott,  Ph.B.,  '78,  B.D.,  '80.  A.M..  *8x,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  34th  St.  and  Home  Ave.,  Berw]m,  Cook  Co. 
WiNPiBLD  S.  Smyth,  A.M.,  '66,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Conn,  j  Ph.D.,  '76,  Sjrracuse  Univ. 

Ed.  Publisher  (Vice-President  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
LiLUB  S.  Stbphbnson. 

1898,  Teacher  in  6th  Grade,  Park  Ridge  School,  xo38  Dempster  St.,  Evanston. 


Fbank  D.  Thomson,  A.B.,  '93,  A.M.,  '95,  Knox  CoU. 
-  >f  Hii     -  - 

5.,  *9f,  A. 
,  .  Prittcinal  < 
Edwin  O.  Vailb. 


X895,  Principal  of  High  School,  539  N. 
TuRNBR,  A.B.,  '9^,  A.M.,  *9^,  Lincoln  Univ. 
X896,  Principal  of  High  School,  710  Cle 


X895,  Principal  of  High  School,  539  N.  Cherry  St.,  Galesbuxg. 
J.  E.  TuRNBR,  A.6.,  '94,  A.M.|^*95,  Lincoln  Univ. 

Clement  PI.,  Alton. 


Editor  of  "  Intelligence,"  Oak  Park. 
J.  W.  Wabb. 

Editor  of  "The  Practical  Age,*'  1733,  3d  Ave.,  Moline. 
WiLUAM  Edwabd  Watt,  Ph.U.,  '00,  Taylor  Univ.,  Ind. 

X885,  Principal  of  Graham  School,  4453  Emerald  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Olivbb  S.  Wbstcott,  A.M.,  '56,  D.S.,  '93,  Brown  Univ. 

Z883,  Principal  of  North  Division  High  School,  Center  and  Orchard  Sts.,  Chicago. 
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i8gs    Damibx.  A.  Whttb,  A.B.,  ^83,  Harvard  Univ. ;  LL.B.,  '99.  Lake  Forest  Univ. 

1896,  Principal  (»  Everett  School,  350X  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicvgo. 
Harry  G.  Wilson. 

1879,  Representative  of  The  American  Book  Co.,  S9x  Wabash  Ave.,  Chica^. 
Jerkmiah  Simkon  Young,  A.M.,  ^98,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X901,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest. 

1896  Mary  Eilbkn  Amern. 

Editor  of  **  Public  Libraries/*  Library  Bureau,  915  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
C.  J.  Albert,  B.Sc.  and  A.M.,  V^t  Baldwin  Univ. 

Manager  of  the  Albert  Teachers*  Agency,  Fine  Arts  Building,  903  Michigan  Ave., 
Cnlcago. 
Bbmjamin  F.  Armitage,  A.B.,  *8o,  A.M.,'84,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

X901,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  934  S.  8th  St.,  Monmouth. 
Alfred  Bayuss,  M.Sc,  '73,  Hillsdale  Coll.,  Mich. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield. 
Charles  A.  Bennett,  B.Sc  '86,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Head  of  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  six  S.  Garfield 
Ave.,  Peoria. 
R.  W.  Burton,  A.M.,  '85,  Beloit  Coll. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Stephenson  Co.,  909  Pleasant  St.,  Freeport. 
William  J.  Button. 

President  of  the  Werner  Schoolbook  Co.,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
AmncB  E.  Bradford  Butts.  A.M. 

Principal  of  Kenwood  Institute,  40  E.  47th  St.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blanchard  Cook,  B.L.,  ^65,  A.M.,  '79,  Wheaton  Coll. 

1890.  President  of  Woman's  Educational  Union,  3x6  Washington  Boul.,  Chicago. 
George  W.  Davis. 

x899.  Principal  of  Hawthorne  School,  1430  Montrose  Ave.,  Chicago. 
William  T.  Dix. 

Secretary,  Thomas  Charles  Co.,  X95  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
William  C.  Dodge. 

X887,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9968  Kenmore  Ave.,  Station  X,  Chicago. 
Mabel  Edwards  Dougherty. 

906  E.  Blufi  St.,  Peoria. 
H.  A.  FoRESMAN,  A.M.,  *9o,  Lafayette  Coll. 

Educational  Publisher  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.),  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Robert  Foresman. 

Educational  Publisher  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.),  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chia«a 
G.  Charles  GKiPPrms. 

X893,  Principal  of  Robert  Emmet  School,  5737  Ontario  St.,  Austin  Station*  Chicago. 
Charles  W.  Groves,  ^80,  Univ.  of  III. 

X897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  8x5  Peoria  Ave.,  Dixon. 
John  W.  Henninger,  B.Sc,  '8x,  M.Sc,  '84,  LL.B.,  *qx,  McKendree  Coll. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  XX97  W.  Lafayette  Ave.,  Jacksonville. 
Margaret  Mac  Donald. 

x886.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  6440  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago. 
J.  F.  McCullouch. 

Agent  for  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 

X900,  Training  Teacher,  Primary  Department,  N.  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb. 
O.  L.  Miller,  A.B.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X898,  Principal  of  Towiuhip  High  School,  Sterling. 
Mrs.  Sarah  f.  O'Kebfe. 

X&5,  Principal  of  Jefferson  Park  School,  Chicago ;  res.,  Arlington  Heights. 
F.  B.  Ormsby. 

X895,  Principal  of  Perkins  Bass  School,  6550  Lafayette  Ave.,  Englewood  Station,  Chicago. 
W.  B.  Owen. 

Agent,  Publishing  House,  Gixm  &  Co.,  Chicago;  res.,  85X  Grove  St,  JacksooviUe. 
R.  S.  Page,  A.M. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brewster  House,  Freeport. 
Wiluam  C.  Payne, 

X890,  Principal  of  District  School  No.  xo,  4953  Prairie  Ave.,  ChicBgo. 
Mary  I,  Purer. 

X893,  Principal  of  La  Fayette  School,  X909  Barry  Ave.,  Chicago. 
W.  F,  Rochblbau. 

1899,  Editor,  Educational  Publications,  9838  N.  Hermitage  Ave.,  Ravenswood,  Chicsga 
Mabbl  E.  Smallwood. 

x89a,  Teacher  of  Biology,  Medill  High  School,  430  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
E.  E.  Smith,  A.B^  B.Sc. 

X900,  Editor  for  Literary  and  Text' Book  Publications,  6ozo  Jefferson  Ave.,  Chicago. 
W.  W.  Spber. 

1895,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  The  Yale,  Station  O,  Chicago. 
Arnold  Tompkins,  A.M.,  *9x,  Univ.  of  Ind. ;  Ph.D.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Ohio,  Athens. 

X900,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  6640  Pamell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Franklin  N.  Tracy. 

1881,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools^x6  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee. 
Richard  Waterman,  B.Sc,  '99,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

X900,  Teacher  of  Ryerson  School,  Chicago;  res.,  Wilmette. 
J.  J.  Wilkinson,  Grad.,  '85,  III.  Nor.  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  *98,  Univ.  of  Leipxig. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  x6x6  Prairie  Ave.,  Mattoon. 
James  Douglas  Williams,  A.M.,  '72,  Hillsdale  Coll.,  Mich. 

Manager,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  903  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Francis  Marion  Woods,  A.B.  and  A.M.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

Manager  and  Treasurer,  Educational  Aid  Asm.,  2978  Washington  BooL,  Chicago. 

1897  L.  H.  Allen,  A.B..  '87,  E.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1896,  Traveling  Agent,  National  Educational  Co.,  593  Wabash  AvCm  Chicago. 
Richard  H.  Allin,  B.D.,  '6a,  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

Manager,  Educational  Map  and  Globe  DepartmeBt,  Raad,  McNal^  ft  GOw  6037 
JdKerson  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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1897    Cakl  E.  Bacon,  A.B.,  Hanrud. 

AUvn  &  Baoon,  Publishers,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Paul  V.  Bacon,  A.B.,  '98,  Harvard 

Agent  for  Allyn  &  Bacon>  Publishers,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Emma  V.  Bailky. 

1895,  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  xa^a  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
Wiluam  J.  Bartholp,  A.B..  Univ.  of  III.;  B.Sc..  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1888,  Principal  of  Von  Humboldt  School,  xx  Roslyn  PI.,  Chicago. 
HoMBR  Bbvans. 

Z884,  La  Salle  School,  353  W.  6oth  PI.,  Sution  O,  Chicago. 
J.  Stamlkv  Bbown,  A.B.,  '80,  Denison  Univ. :  A.M.,  'qx,  Arlin^n  Coll. 

X893,  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  Township  Hign  School,  xx5  Dewey  Ave.,  Joliet. 
DsLOS  BuzzsLL,  M.Sc,  *77,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X890,  Principal  of  Irving  Park  Schools,  9406  N.  43d  Court,  Chicago. 
Taylok  C  Clbndbnbn. 

x886.  Superintendent  of  Cl^  Schools,  7aa  Center  St.,  Cairo. 
Edwin  Gilbbkt  Coolby,  Ph.B.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schiller  Building,  Chicago. 
Emma  Cov 

Principal  of  Hall  School,  6x5  Oak  St.,  Rockford. 
Mbs.  Chaxlbs  R.  Cranb. 

President  of  Chicago  Asso.,  Parents  of  Deaf  Children,  9559  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
John  Dbwbv,  A.B.,  '70,  Univ.  of  Vt. ;  Ph.D.,  '84,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

1894,  Head  of  Dq>artinents  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  6036 
Jefierson  Ave.,  Chicago.] 
Lbtitia  L.  Doanb. 

X898,  Teacher  in  Public  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  70X  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

M.  LUBLLA  DOOGB. 

1898,  Teacher,  Jefferson  Park  School,  3463  Forest  Glen  Ave.,  Chicago.  j 

M.  EUZABRTH  FaRS(W. 

1889,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  134  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago. 
MAry  C.  Footb. 

x8qx.  Principal  of  School,  X94  Auburn  PI.,  Rockford. 
J.  M.  Frost,  A.M.,  Hobart  Coll. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  Sdiools,  Hinsdale. 
Mabv  Gillbspib. 

X893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Winnetka. 
JosBPH  Claybaugh  Gobdon,  A.B.,  *66,  A.M.,  '69,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Monmouth  Coll. 

X897,  Superintendent  of  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville. 
A.  V.  Gbbbnman. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  948  Galena  St.,  Aurora. 
Fbamk  H.  Hall. 

X897,  Superintendent  of  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 
N.  A.  Habvby,  Ph.D. 

X900,  Head  Critic  and  Vice-Principal,  Chicago  Normal  School,  63X  W.  65th  PI.,  Engle- 
wood  Station,  Chicago. 
Hbbbbrt  B.  Haydbn,  A.M.,  ^99,  Mt.  Hope  Coll. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  993,  aoth  St.,  Rock  Island. 
Dudlby  Grant  Hays,  Grad.,  State  Normal  Univ. 

xooo,  Principal  of  Arnold  School,  550  W.  6oth  PI.,  Chicago. 
Samubl  H.  Hbidlbb. 

Springfield. 
Mbs.  Katb  Alpinb  Hbndbrson. 

Librarian,  Joliet  Public  Dbrary,  307  Webster  St.,  Joliet. 
Mbs.  £.  A.  Htobard. 

X898,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  xo^  Second  Ave.,  Joliet. 
Abthur  Worlby  Hussby,  B.Sc.,  '78^  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

X896,  Superintendent  ot  Schools.  Geneseo. 
Thb  John  Crbrar  Library,  Chicago. 

Librarian,  Clement  W.  Andrews,  Chicago. 
Emma  Francxs  Jonbs. 

X878,  Assistant  in  High  School,  xx3x  S.  6th  St.,  Springfield. 
C.  H.  Rammann,  B.L.,  Univ.  of  111. 

X894,  Head  of  German  Department,  High  School,  8x0,  6th  Ave.,  Peoria. 
CarlJ.Kroh. 

X899,  Head  of  Physical  Training  Department,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
5453  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 
CSFHAS  H.  Lbach. 

Z889,  Principal  of  A.  H.  Buriey  School,  593  Greenleaf  Ave.,  (Rogers  Park  Station,  Chi- 
cago. 
Lincoln  Collbgb  op  Thb  Jambs  Milukin  Univbrsity. 

President,  J.  L.  Goodknight ;  Librarian,  Kate  L.  Brown,  Lincoln. 

ChABLBS  D    liOWRY 

X900,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  807  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mary  McCowbn. 

Principal  of  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  6550  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Anna  McKillop. 

x886.  Head  Assistant  in  Graham  School,  740  W.  47th  PI.,  Chicago. 

EUDOBA  MOMTGOMBBY. 

x8o^  Head  Teacher,  Oral  Class  for  the  Deaf,  Public  Schools,  43x9  Drexel  Boul.,  Chicago. 
Montgombry  Moorb,  A.m.,  Ph.D. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of  South  Belvidere,  50X  Logan  Ave.,  Belvidere. 
RovalT.  Morgan,  A.B.,  '74»  A.M.,  V7*  Wheaton  Coll. 

x886.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools^  7x0  College  Ave.,  Wheaton. 
Frank  L.  Morsb,  A.B.,  '86,  A.M.,  '89,  Brown  Univ. 

Principal  of  Burr  School,  536  Greenleaf  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Damirl  Baldwin  Parkinson,  A.M.,  '74*  I%.D.,  '98,  McKendxee  CoU. 

1898  President  of  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univexsity,  335  W.  Walnut  St.,  Carboodale. 
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1897    Maky  Reid  Pibkcb. 

1898,  Agent  American  Book  Co.,  531-531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Frbdbsicic  Wilxjam  Plapp^  A.B.,  '85,  A.M.,  *9z,  Daxtmouth  Coll. 

1890,  Assistant  tn  Jefferson  High  School,  9549  N.  4ad  Ave.,  Irring  Park  Station,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Andrba  Hofbr  PROUDPOorr. 

Editor  '*  Child  Garden,"  9333  Prospect  Ave.,  Chicago. 
LoviSB  D.  Rennick. 

x886,  Teacher  in  Pullman  School,  7x49  Evans  Ave.,  Station  R,  Chicaga 
Robert  H.  Rbnnib. 

r889,  Principal  of  Gresham  School,  817  W.  87th  St.,  Chicago. 
John  Richeson,  M.Sc,  *8o,  A.M.  (honorarv),  ^84,  Ewing  Coll. 

1897,  Superintendent  ot  City  Schools,  District  No.  z,  819  Ohio  Ave.,  East  St.  Louts. 
George  A.  Robbins. 

Z901,  Supervisor  off  Manual  Training,  Public  Schools,  3444  Broadway,  Quincy. 
H.  L.  Roberts. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Farmington. 
Joseph  L.  Robertson. 

1894,  Cbuntv  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Courthouse,  Peoria. 
Edwakd  O.  Sisson,  B.Sc.,  *86,  State  Agr.  Coll.,  A.B.,  ^93,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1897,  Director  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  PecMia. 

EVA  A.  S MEDLEY. 

X898,  Principal  of  Noyes  St.  School,  Evanston;  res.,  X38  Wells  St.,  Chicago. 
E.  R.  Smith. 

General  A^rent  for  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave. ;  Victoria  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Arthur  John  Snydeb. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  North  Belvidere  Schools,  903  Van  Buren  St.,  Belvidere. 
John  H.  Stehman. 

z88z.  Principal  of  Avondale  School,  x«7z  Kimbell  Ave.,  Logan  Sq.,  Chicago. 
Albebt  LeRoy  Stevenson,  B.Sc.  *8a,  N.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1885,  Principal  of  Oakland  Grammar  School,  Luzerne  Hotel,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
Henry  L.  Tolman,  A.M.,  *6o,  Rochester  Univ. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  School  of  Medicine,  Univ.  of  111.,  909  Chicago 
Opera  House  Building,  Chicago;  res.,  9x9  Hinman  Ave.,  Evaiuton. 
Fbank  H.  Wescott,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

X900,  Student,  University  of  Chicago;  res.,  Laoon. 
John  F.  Wicks. 

1890,  Principal  off  School,  Blue  Mound;  res.,  Decatur.  , 
iSgS    The  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Librarian,  Frederick  H.  Hild,  Chicago. 
Edwin  G.  Dexter,  B.Pd.,  *9X,  A.M.,  '9a,  Brown  Univ. :  Ph.D.,  ^99,  Columbia  Univ. 

X900,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  903  W.  Green  St.,  Urbana. 
John  A  Forbes. 

With  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Publishers,  3x5  Wabash  Ave.,  Chici«o. 
Catharine  Goggin. 

Teacher  in  City  Schools,  437  Unity.  Building,  79  Dearborn  St,  Chicago. 
John  Calvin  Hanna,  A.B.,  *8z,  A.M.,  ^84,  Univ.  ot  Wooster. 

1898,  Principal  of  Oak  Park-River  Forest  Tp.  High  School,  aao  Clinton  Ave^  Oak  Park. 
George  Henry  Howe,  Ph.B.,  *86.  A.M.,  *8o.  III.  Wes.  Univ. 

X90X,  Profes.sor  of  Mathematics,  State  Nonnal  University,  Normal. 
J.  L.  Hughes,  M.Sc. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  308  S.  Poplar  St.,  Centralia. 
Illinois  State  normal  University.- 

President,  David  Felmley ;  Librarian,  Ange  V.  Milner,  Normal. 

L.  E.  LOVERIDGE. 

Western  Manager  of  the  Morse  Company,  X95  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Anna  Murray. 

Director,  Chicago  Sloyd  School,  X47-X53,  5th  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Newberry  Library. 

Librarian,  J.  V.  Cheney,  Chicago. 
Chauncby  F.  Nbwkirk. 

Manager,  Educational  Dept.,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  z66-z68  Adams  St. ;  res.,  937  • 
Montrose  Ave.,  Chicago. 
J.  H.  PUGH. 

Agent,  Werner  Schoolbook  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  ChicRgo. 
Clyde  Sloanb,  A.B., '88,  Univ.  off  Mich. 

Principal  of  Schools,  Carrollton. 
Mrs.  Constance  Barlow  Smith. 

.   _  College  Ave.,  Jacksonville. 

1899     J,  W.  ASBURV, 


Thomas  Pearcb  Bailey,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '87.  A.Vf .,  '89,  Ph.D.,  *9x>  Univ.  of  So.  Cal. 

1900,  Assistant  Professor  ot  Education,  University  of  ChicRgo,  Chicago. 

J.  Edward  Bancs. 

1894,  Principal  of  Township  High  School,  X097  N.  Main  St.,  Poatiac 
------  ^11^ 


Francis  G.  Blair,  B.Sc.^  '97.  Swarthmore  Co 

1899,  Supervisor  of  Training  Dcps 

Louis  J.  Block,  A.B.,  *68,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Waj 


>artment.  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  Scfaod,  Chariestoo. 
...^.,  v/>,,  ».....,  ^  u.^.,  ./ashington  Univ. 
Principal  of  Marshall  High  School,  363  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Henry  L.  Boltwood,  A.M.,  '^6^  Amherst. 

1883,  Principal  of  High  School,  X3x8  Benson  Ave.,  EvbbsIod. 
Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.B.,  '83.  A.M.,  '86,  Brown  Univ. 

1892,  Professor  ot  Latin  in  the  Academy  off  the  University  of  ChictfO,  Moigan  Park. 
Joseph  Carter. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  99X  S.  Elm  St.,  Champaign. 
Francis  B.  Cassilly. 

1898,  Vice-President  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago. 
Henry  L.  Chaplin. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  the  Union  Schools,  Sterling. 
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1899    Wayland  J.  CiiASB«  A.B.,  *87,  A.M.,  *8o,  Brown  Univ. 

1898,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and,  1899,  Dean  of  the  Academy  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Mor;ean  Park. 
Gborgb  Victor  Clum,  A.B.,  ^93,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Eariville. 
Ida  M.  Cook. 

x886.  Principal  of  Nathaniel  Greene  School,  3907  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 
WiLUAM  J.  M.  Cox,  A.M.,  *93,  Univ.  of  Wooster. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Cinr  Schools,  16x4,  8th  Ave.,  Moline. 
Dbpartubht  op  Pubuc  Instruction,  Statb  op  Ilunois. 

Superintendent,  Alfred  Bayliss,  Springfield. 
Eastbrn  Illinois  Statb  Normal  School. 

President,  Livingston  C.  Lord ;  Librarian,  Florence  M.  Beck,  Charleston. 
Mrs.  Mary  £.  Gilbbrt. 

Principal  of  Brighton  School,  3007  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 
M.  H.  Habrtbl,  B.Sc.,  *9S,  St.  Charles  Coll.,  ftlo. ;  Ph.B.,  'ox,  Univ.  of  Chicaso. 

X90X,  Instructor  in  German  and  French,  Illinois  College,  XX37  Mound  Ave.,  Jackson- 
Tille. 
WiLUAM  Gardnbr  Halb,  A.B.,  '70,  Harvard;  LL.D.,  '95,  Union  and,  '96,  Princeton. 

1893,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  5757  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago. 
WiNTiBLD  ScOTF  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

1895*  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  943X-9437 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Ira  W.  Howbrth,  A.B.,  '93,  Harvard;  A.M.,  '94,  Ph.D.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

X898,  Kq;istrar,  College  for  Teachers,  University  of  Chicago,  938,  53d  St.,  Chicago. 
Hbnrv  Johnson,  B.L.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

X899,  Department  of  History,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charleston. 
Alfrbd  Kirk. 

X893,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1909  Schiller  Building,  Chicago. 

C.  P.  Lamar,  B.Sc,  '93,  A.B.. '97,  Nor.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

X90X,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  900  Seminary  Ave..  Chicago. 
J.  E.  Lbmon,  A.B.,  *83,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  528  Maple  Ave.,  Blue  Island. 
William  P.  McKbb,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Minn. ;  B.D.,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

X897,  Dean,  the  Frances  Shimer  Academy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mt.  Carroll. 
Edwabd  McLoughun,  M.D.,  '90,  Rush  Med.  Coll. 

X890,  Principal,  George  Dewey  School,  69x6  Perry  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Edward  McLodghlin. 

69x6  Perry  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Anthony  Middlbton. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlanta. 
Isaac  Mitchbll,  B.Sc.  '80,  A.B.,  '8x,  Nat.  Nor.  Sch. ;  A.M.,  '97,  Hanover  Coll. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Pontiac 
Burton  E.  Nblson,  M.Sc,  Western  Nor.  Coll. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  455,  8th  St.,  Lincoln. 
Northbrn  Ilunois  Statb  Normal  School. 

President,  John  W.  Cook,  De  Kalb. 
Pbrcy  Pickrbll. 

Agent  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  6x0  S.  7th  St.,  Springfield. 
Pubuc  Library,  Rockpord. 

Librarian,  Jennie  P.  Hubbell,  Rockford. 
R.  Kbablb  Row,  A.B.,  '97,  Queen's  Univ.,  Kingston,  Can. 

With  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.  RussBLL,  A.B..  '85.  Cumberland  Univ. 

X889,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Lincoln  University,  697  N.  Union  St.,  Lincoln. 
John  J.  Schobingbb. 

X876,  Principal  of  Harvard  Preparatory  School,  4670  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 
School  op  Education^  university  op  Chicago. 

President,  Frauds  W.  Parker ;  Librarian,  Irene  Warren,  Chicago. 
Jambs  B.  Scott,  A.M., '91,  Harvard;  J. U.D., '94,  Heidelberg. 

X899,  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  College  of  Law,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign. 

D.  H.  Smallby. 

Representative  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Albxandbr  Smith,  B.Sc,  '86,  Eklinburgh ;  Ph.D..  '89,  Munich. 

X894,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  Quadrangle  Qub, 
Chicago. 
Gborgb  W.  Smith,  A.M.,  '93,  Blackburn  Univ. 

X897,  Department  of    History  and  Geography,  Sute  Normal  School,  351  Walnut  St., 
Carbondale, 
Southbrn  Illinois  Normal  Univbrsity. 

President,  Daniel  B.  Parkinson ;  Librarian,  Bessie  M.  Thompson,  Carbondale.) 
Ella  C  Sitluvan. 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1796  Diversey  Boul.,  Chicago. 
Univbrsity  op  Chicago. 

President,  William  R.  Harper ;  Librarian,  Zella  Allen  Dixson,  Chicago. 
UmYBBSfTY  OP  Illinois,  Library.     . 

President,  Andrew  S.  Draper;  Head  Librarian,  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Champaign. 
Ransom  E.  Walkbr,  LL.B.,  Chicago  Law  School. 

Teacher  in  Richard  Yates  School,  589  W.  Congress  St.,  Chicago. 
Gbobgb  W.  Wbbstbr,  M.D.,  '82,  N.  W.  Univ.  Med.  Sch. 

Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  70  State 
St.,  Chicago. 
Whbaton  Collbgb. 

President,  Charles  A.  Blanchard,  Wheaton. 
X900    L.  R.  Abbott,  B.Sc,  El.  Eng.,  '94,  B.Sc,  Mech.  Eng.,  '95,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Mass. 

X899,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  City  Schools,  898,  x6th  St.,  Moline. 
Charlbs  S.  Aldrich,  A.B.,  '93,  Northwestern  Univ.,  Evanston,  111. 

X897,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  609  N.  9d  Ave.,  Canton. 
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Ph.D.,  *oo.  111.  Wesleyaa  Univ. 


1900  WiLUAM  Edward  Andrbws,  A.B.f  ^84,  A.M.,  '88,  Blackburn  Uiut.  ; 

x894«  PrincJiMl  of  Township  High  School,  Tayionrilk. 
ARMQint  Institutb  of  Tbchnolocv. 

President,  F.  W.  Gunsaulus ;  Librarian,  £.  G.  Serem,  Chicai^ 
CoKNBLiA  D.  Bingham. 

1897^  Head  Teacher.  McCowen  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  6550  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago. 
W.  S.  BiXLBK,  Litt.B..  Lincoln  Univ. 

X90X,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  5737  Draocel  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Clauds  Bsown. 

X898,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Church  St.,  Princeton. 
Gboksb  N.  Cakman,  A.B. 

X885,  Director  of  Lewis  Institute,  6x0  Jackson  Boul.,  Chicago. 
jKMiBX.  K.  Davis. 

X898,  Principal  of  Audubon  School,  X033  Sherwin  Ave.,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago. 
JosspH  W.  Ebxant. 

Ex- Member  of  Board  of  Education,  Educational  Author,  346  £.  54th  St.,  Chicago. 
David  Fklmlbv,  A.B.,  *8x,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

President  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 
Edwin  Osgood  Grovbr,  B.L.,  '94,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

X900,  General  Editor,  Educational  Department,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  X60-X74  Adams 
St.,  Chicago. 
Samubx.  E.  Habwood,  A.M.,  '9a,  Ind.  Univ. 

x8q3.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carboodale. 
Manfkbd  J.  noLMBS,  B.L.,  '91,  Cornell  Univ. 

1897,  Department  of  General  Method  and  Psychology^  State  Noixnal  Unhretsity,  603  S. 
Broadway,  Normal. 
Samubl  B.  Hubsh. 

Princioal  of  Township  High  School,  aox  W.  Wilson  St.,  Streator. 
Eabl  J.  Kblsby,  A.B.,^89,  Cornell  Univ. 

X899,  Principal  of  High  School,  366  North  St.,  Elgin. 
O.  J.  Kbbm. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9x6  Paris  Ave.,  Rockfcnd. 
Gbrtrudb  Longbnbckbb. 

X899,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training   Department,  Chicago  N<mnal  SdMxd,  7334 
Stewart  Ave.,  Chiouro. 
Chablbs  E.  Mann,  M.Sc,  '70,  Albion  Coll. 

X897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Charles. 
Edwabd  Cablton  Pagb,  A.B.,  '88,  Northwestern  Univ. 

X899,  Professor  of  History  and  Geography,  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  yn 
Auffusta  Ave..  De  Kalb. 
Gbobgb  H.  Rockwood,  A.B.,  '79,  A.M.,  'Sa^  Dartmouth  Coll. 

X900,  Principal  of  Austin  H^h  School,  909  Jackson  Boul.,  Chicago. 
E.  C.  RossBTBR,  A.M.,  7^,  Marietta  Coll. 

Principal,  Medill  High  School,  939  S.  Spaulding  Ave.,  Chicago. 

SCOVILLB  INS'I  11  Ui  B. 

Vice-President,  C.  S.  Pellet :  Librarian,  Miss  E.  L.  Moore,  Oak  Park. 
Randolph  Blodgbtt  Sbvmoub,  A.B.^  '84,  A.M.,  '87,  Hamilton  CtAX,,  N.  Y. 

X900,  Director,  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  2x5  W.  Adams  St.,  Springfield. 
John  D.  Shoop. 

xoox,  Principal  of  McAllister  School,  6497  Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Jbssb  Lowb  SMmi. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  Ridge. 
J.  K.  Stablbton,  B.Sc,  '8a,  A.M..  '87,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

tiqjt  Supenntendent  of  City  Schools,  Bloomington. 
Bbnjamin  A.  SwBBT,  M.Sc,  'oj,  Westfield  Coll.;  Ph.B.,  '94,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

X900,  Principal  of  High  School,  824  Haxel  St.,  Danville. 
Kbnbv  S.  Tibbits,  A.B.,  Univ.  01  Mich. 

Principal  of  John  Spry  School,  915  S.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Fbbdbbick  L.  Tubnbr.  A.B.,  '97,  A.M.,  '98,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

X900,  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  X03  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
Mabv  E.  Vaughan. 

X900,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  4*5  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mabion  Fostbr  Washburnb. 

xooo,  Teacher  in  Chicago  Institute,  553  Jackson  Boul.,  Chicago. 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  Ph.D.,  '00,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  5343  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago. 

1901  MiLBM  J.  Alkirb. 

X901,  Superintendent  of  Citv  Schools,  Virginia. 
Jambs  E.  Armstrong,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  111. 

Principal  of  Englewood  Hi^h  School,  509  W.  6«1  St.,  Chica^ 
Willard  Strbbter  Bass,  A.B.,~96,  Bowdoin  Coll. ;  A.M.,  '99,  Harvard  Unnr. 

1^0,  Teacher  in  Chicago  Institute,  690  Wells  St.,  Cnicago. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks.  A.B..  '06.  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  Pd.B.,  '90,  Pd.M., '99,  Mkh.  St.  Nor.  CoO. 

1899,  High  School  visitor,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  fiducataon,  University  of  lUiaoii, 
Uibana. 
Hbnrv  E.  Brown,  Ph. B.,  '99,  Iowa  Coll. 

X900,  Teacher  of  Commercial  Branches,  High  School,  7x9,  aad  St.,  Rock  IsUad. 
Ellbn  W.  Carpbntbr, 

x8qo,  Principal  of  Andrew  Jackson  School,  544  Washington  Boul.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Diana  H.  Clock. 

x88a.  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  9350  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mary  T.  Coluns. 


Teacher  in  City  Schools,  163  S.  Center  St.,  Chicago. 

"  Univ. 

378  Wabasl 

Clark  St,  Cliicago. 


Ambrosb  C.  Dbarborn,  A.B.,  *93,  Harvard 

He 


Representing  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave., 


Kepresentmg  Henry  noit  (s.  v^^  37B  waoas 
Francbs  Dickinson,  M.D.,  '83,  Woman's  Med.  Coll. 

President  of  Harvey  Medical  College,  169  S. 
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190]    Amanda  R.  Ebbrlbin. 

1898,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Carrollton. 
J.  M.  Eppstboc. 

Educational  Agent,  American  Book  Co.,  743  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston. 
Carounb  Grotb. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pike  County,  Pittsfield. 
EuzA  A.  Halby. 

x888,  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  6524  Carpenter  St.,  Chicago. 
Margaret  A.  Haley, 

Teacher  off  Sixth  Grade.  Elementary  Schools,  3403  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Thomas  C.  Ham,  B.L.,  *96,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Western  Manager,  Educational  Department,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  340  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago. 
Hbrmann  Hanstbin. 

1877,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  High  Schools,  361  Mohawk  St.,  Chicago. 
Cbua  Hbptbr. 

x886.  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  4347  Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Florbncb  Holbrook,  A.B.,  Univ.  off  Chicago. 

1889,  Principal  of  Forestville  School,  4441  Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago. 
M.  Edwin  Johnson. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  City  Schools,  8x5  Ohio  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis. 
Robert  M.  King. 

Representing  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Rosa  A.  Lang. 

1883,  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  3x  Lincoln  PI.,  Chicago. 
George  Herbert  Locke,  A.B.,  ^93,  A.M.,  ^96,  Univ.  of  Toronto. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  and  Editor  **  The  School  Review/*  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago. 
Charles  L.  Manners,  LL.B.,  *88,  McKendree  Coll. 

Principal  of  High  School,  6x5  N.  8th  St.,  East  St.  Louis. 
L  Adelia  Marsh. 

X07  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 
Anna  L.  Mayer. 

Teacher  in  City  Schools,  759  W.  x3th  St.,  Chicago. 
Jambs  R.  Mbbk,  A.B.,  '97,  Ind.  Univ. 

Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Hyde  Park  Station,  Chicago. 
Anna  Mary  Mitrphy. 

X893,  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  xoao  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
Kathryn  a.  O'Brien. 

Teacher  in  City  Schools,  1x40  Washington  Boul.,  Chicago. 
Theresa  O'Brien. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  1x40  Washington  Boul.,  Chicago. 
JuuA  O'Grady. 

1898,  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  xioa  W.  Polk  St.,  Chicago. 
Harvey  N.  Ott,  Ph.B.,  '89,  Albion  Coll. ;  Ph.M.,  *9x,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1896,  Representative  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  x6i3  Garfield  Boul.,  Chicago. 
Grace  T.  Potter,  A.B.,  '98,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X899,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  804,  3d  Ave.,  Rockford. 
S.  E.  Raines,  A.B.,  '97,  Ind.  Univ. 

X897,  Principal  of  High  School,  343  Walnut  St.,  Freeport. 
Anna  T.  Rochpord. 

X889,  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  3556  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Ella  A.  Rowe. 

1894,  Teacher  In  City  Schools,  636  E.  43d  St.,  Chicago. 
Fred  W.  Rust,  A.B.,  '98,  Williams  Coll. 

Agent  in  Illinois  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Edward  S.  Smith. 

Manager  of  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Margaret  Stuart. 

x883.  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  930  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
E.  A.  Thornhill,  A.B.^  'go,  Harvard  Univ. 

Principalof  High  School,  Carrollton. 
John  A.  Wadhams. 

Principal  of  Tilton  School,  3453  Lowell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Adda  P.  Wertz,  A.M. 

Critic  Teacher,  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale. 
Flora  WiLBinu 

X895,  Principal  of  City  Training  School,  1733,  6th  Ave.,  Moline. 

INDIANA 

LIFE   MEMBERS 

1876    MosES  Cobb  Stevens.  A.M.,  '83,  Earlham  Coll. 

X883,  Professor   of    Higher  Mathematics,    Purdue  University,    X03  Waldron  St.,  W. 
Lafavette. 
1880  •John  S.  Irwin,  A.B.,  '43,  Western  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  M.D.,  '47,  Univ.  of  Fa. ;  LL.D.,  '75,  Univ.  of  Ind. 

I303  £.  Main  St.,  Lafayette. 

active  members 
1885    Mary  £.  Nicholson. 

Principid  of  Normal  School,  1333  Broadway,  Indianapolis. 
1890    Anna  Suter. 

5903  E.  Washington  St.,  Irvington. 
189X    Miss  N.  Cropsey. 

X894,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  X3X9  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 

*Died  August  19,  190Z. 
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1899    Edwasd  Aybrs,  A.B.,  '78,  A«M.,  '8^,  Amherst  CoU. 

1890,  Supnintendent  of  Schools,  695  Ferry  St.,  Lafaqrette. 

1893  William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.D./9s.  Clark  Univ. 

1887,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Indiana  University,  819  N.  College  Ave.,  Bloomington. 
Albxkt  £.  HUMKE. 

1891,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Vincennes. 

JosBTH  Swain,  B.L.,  '8^  M.Sc.,  ^85,  Ind.  Univ. ;  LL.D..  '93.  Wabash  CoU. 

1893,  President  of  Indiana  University,  Beecnwood  Ave.,  Bloomington. 
H.  G.  Woody,  B.Sc,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Greencastle. 

1894  George  W.  Benton,  A.B.,  *84,  A.M.,  ^87,  Wabash  Coll. 

1888,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  High  School,  318  E.  xoth  St.,  Indianapolis. 
Arthur  C.  Flbshman,  B.Sc,  '84,  M.Sc,  V'  '^^^  Nor.  Univ.,  O. 


Geokge 


xQoz,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy ,  Central  Normal  College,  Danville. 
W.  HuPPORD,  A.M..  *67,  Antioch  ColL 

1893,  Principal  of  High  School,  1009  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 


i8gs    W.  C.  Bblman. 

x88^  Superintendent  of  Schools,  130  Ogden  St.,  Hammond. 
H.  B.  Brown,  A.M. 

President  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  53  Jefferson  St.,  Valparaiso. 
John  A.  Carnagsy,  A.B.,  '81,  A.M^  ^84,  Hanover  Coll.,  Ind. 

1890,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  1039  Franklin  St.,  Columbus. 
Thomas  F.  Fftzgibbons,  Grad.,  '90,  Inc.  St.  Nor.  Sch. ;  A.B.,  '97,  Ind.  Univ. 

1890,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1x13  Franklin  St.,  Q^umbus. 
D.  M.  Geeting. 

X895,  Editor  of  *'  Inland  Educator  "  and  "  Indiana  School  Journal,"  Indianapolis. 
William  A.  Hester,  A.M.,  '83,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  City  Public  Schools,  7th  and  Vine  Sts.,  EvansviUe. 
Cyrus  W.  Hodgin.  A.M.,  *88,  Earlham  Coll. 

X887,  Piofessorof  rlistoiy  and  Political  Sdenoe,  Earlham  College, 30  Central  Ave, Richmond. 
Frank  L.  Jones,  B.Sc,  Vt  N.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. ;  A.B.,  ^98,  Ind.  Univ. 

X898,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Room  97,  State  House;,  Indianapolis. 
George  Frankun  Kxnaston,  A.B.,  '78,  Dartmouth;  A.M.,  *8x,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  kix  S.  Washington  St.,  Crawfordsville. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  A.B.,  '8a,  Hamilton  Coll.;  A.M.,  *oo,  Yale. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  X709  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis. 
Mary  £.  Rowe. 

xQoo,  Teacherjin  Knickerbocker  Hall,  9307  Talbot  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 
William  S.  Kowb^  A.B.,)*99.  £>e  Pauw  Univ. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  803  Grand  Ave.,  Connersville. 
James  F.  Scull. 

X899.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Room  xx,  Central  Building,  Rochester. 
W.  R.  Snyder,  A.M.,  ^98,  Pennsylvania  Coll. 

X887,  Supermtendent  of  City  Schools,  3x9  W.  Adams  St.,  Munde. 
Wabash  Collbgf. 

President,  William  P.  Kane;  Librarian,  H.  S.  Wedding,  Crawfordsville. 

1896  George  F.  Bass. 

Manager  '*  Indiana  Young  People*s  Reading  Circle,**  Commercial  Clnb  BoiUisf , 
Indianapolis. 
Mrs.  Elba  A.  Blaker. 

1882,  Superintendent,  Indianapolis  Free  Kindergartens,  Normal  and  Domestic  T^ainiaf 
School,  3330  N.  Meridian  St^  Indianapolis. 
Henry  Willard  Bowers.  A.B.,  *77*  A.M..  '8x.  De  Pauw  Univ. 

X90X,  Principal  of  Hifh  School,  Portland. 
Isaac  Vinton  Busby,  A.B.,  'ox,  Indiana  Univ. 

X894,  Superintendent. of  City  Schools,  aoa  E.  Garfield  St.,  Alexandria. 
Robert  I.  Hamilton. 

1887,  Superintendent  of  Citv  Schools,  53  Poplar  St.,  Huntington. 
Miles  W.  Harriscw,  A.B.,  '79,  Oberlin. 

x886,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  X97  W.  Maple  St.,  Wabash. 
William  Handpord  Hbrshman,  A.B.,  '08.  Ind.  Univ. 

xQox,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Central  Building,  Hammond. 
J.  R.  Houston,  M.Sc,  '93,  Moore's  Hill  Coll. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,' Aurora. 
John  O.  Lewbllen,  B.Sc,  N.  Ind.  Nor.  School. 

Principal  of  Lincoln  Sdiool,  30X  North  St.,  Munde. 
C.  M.  McDaniel,  B.Sc,  '85,  A.M.,  '91. 

Superintendent  of  Scnools,  505  W.  Main  St.,  Madison. 
William  A.  Millis,  A.M.,  Ind.  Univ. 

xooo.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  407  E.  Wabash  Ave.,  Crawfordsville. 
Benjamin  F.  Moore. 

X899,  Superintendent  oftCitv  Schools,  6x8  W.  5th  St.,  Marion. 
Thomas  Abbott  Morr,  A.M.,  '98,  Earlham  Coll. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Garfield  School,  Richmond. 
Charles  N.  Peak,  A.B.,  '84.  Moore's  Hill  Coll.;  Ph.B.  '86,  Ind.  Univ. 

X89X,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  ^ox  S.  Prince  St.,  Princeton. 
Flora  Roberts,  B.Sc,  '8^,  M.Sc,  '98,  Purdue  t^iv. 

X894,  Teacher  in  West  Lafayette  High  School,  33x'.Northwesteni  Ave.,  Lafayette. 
Howard  Sandison^  A.M.,  '89,  Ind.  Univ. 

X890,  Vice-President,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  404  N.  Center  St.,  Terre  Hante. 
David  W.Thomas,  A.B.,  '7a,  A.M.,  '75,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

x886,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  506  Lexington  Ave.,  Elkhart. 
William  H.  Wiley,  A.B..  '64,  A.M.,  ^67,  ButlcrUniv. 

1869,8  " 

1897  Adelaidb  Steele 


John  W.  Carr,  A.B.,  '85,  A.M.,  00,  Ind.  Ijniv. 

X890,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  439  W.  xxth  St.,  Anderson* 
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1897  Imdiama  Statb  Libsaky. 

State  Librarian,  W.  £.  Hency,  State  House,  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  Statb  Normal  School. 

President.  William  W.  Parsons,  Terre  Haute. 
W.  D.  Kbklin,  Grad.,  '8x,  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

Z895,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  989  E.  Washington  St.,  Martinsville. 
Irwin  F.  Mather,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Iowa  Coll. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Citv  Schools.  East  Chicago. 

Edwdc  S.  M(M4R0B,  Ph.6.,  *96,  111.  Wesleyan  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '97,  Hanover  Coll. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  6(»  Mulberry  St.«  Mt.  Vernon. 
H.  C.  Montgombrv,  A.6.,  *8o,  Hanover  Colh;  A.M.,  *9x,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Will  A. 

ROBBRT  ALBXANDBR  UGG,  15. 5C  ,  '79. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  ai6  W.  Sycamore  St.,  Kokomo. 
Justin  N.  Study,  A.M.^  *73«  01"o  W«««  Univ. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Fort  Wayne. 
Valparaiso  Collbgb  and  North  brn  Indiana  Normal  School. 

President,  H.  B.  Brown;  Librarian,  O.  P.  Kinsey,  Valparaiso. 

1898  Edward  G.  Bauman,  Grad.,  '90*  !»<!•  ^t^te  Nor.  Sch. ;  Ph.B.,  '96,  111.  Wes.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '98,  Cent. 

Wes.,  '99,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

1899,  Principal  of  High  School,  839  Main  St.,  Mount  Vernon. 
Fassbtt  a.  Cottoh. 

1895,  Deputy  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  14x3  N.  New  Jersey  St.,  Indianapolis. 
Paul  A.  Cowgill,  B.Sc,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  B.Pd.,  Mich.  State  Nor.  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Michigan  City. 
Mrs.  Laura  Dalb  Floyd. 

X900,  Principal  of  McKinley  Building,  Magoun  Ave.  and  145th  St.,  East  Chicago. 
WwFiBLD  Scott  Hisbr. 

Director  of  Manual  TrainingLaboratory  and  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Public 
Schools,  33  S.  X3th  St.,  Richmond. 
Alfrbd  E.  Malsbary,  Grad.,  '89,  Ind.  Sute  Nor. ;  A.B.,  ^96,  Ind.  State  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peru. 
John  F.  Ribman,  B.Sc.,  ^97,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  B.Pd., '90,  Mich.  Nor.  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Goshen. 
John  Andbbson  Wood,  A.B..  Ind.  Univ. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  xaxo  Clay  St.,  La  Porte. 

1899  Anna  M.  Bakbr,  B.L.,  ^98,  M.L.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X899,  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Box  406,  Mount  Vernon. 

C.  BUNNBLL. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Wanatah. 
Ckablbs  H.  CopblanD|  A.B.,  '96,  A.M.,  *<y^,  Indiana  Univ. 

Supermtendent  of  Public  Schools,   Fairmount. 
Clara  Funk,  B.Sc.,  *8|,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  O. 

Z89X,  Teacher  of  English  in  High  School,  Jefifersonville ;   res.,  908  Cherry  St.,  New 
Albany. 
JosBTH  P.  Funk,  A.M.^  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  O. 

X887,  Principal  of  High  School,  908  Cherry  St.,  New  Albani^. 
William  H.  Glascock,  A.B.,  '98.  Ind.  Univ. ;  Ph.M.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  408  College  Ave..  Bloomington. 
Albxandbb  Campbbll  Goodwin,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Hanover  Coll. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Jeffersonville. 
Jambs  R.  Hart,  A.B.,  Ind.  Univ. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  933  E.  Pearl  St.,  Lebanon. 
Frank  F.  Hbighway,  B.Sc,  *88,  No.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Crown  Point. 
John  A.  Hill,  B.Sc.,  '96,  Franklin  Coll. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portland. 
Indiana  UrnvBRsmr  Library. 

President,  Joseph  Swain ;  Librarian,  George  F.  Danforth,  Bloomington. 
Ezra  Eluott  Lollar,  A.B.,  '93,  Otterbein  Univ.,  O. ;  '96,  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Garrett. 

1900  BuTLBR  Collbgb. 

President,  Scott  Butler,  Irvington. 
W.  S.  Elus. 

X898,  President,  Board  of  Education,  3^5  W.  sth  St.,  Anderson. 
Fbank  D.  Gbay,  A.B.,  Tri-State  Nor.  Coll.,  Angola,  Ind. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dunkirk. 
J.  W.  Hamilton. 

1890,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monticello. 
R.  C.  H1LU8. 

X899,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Courthouse,  Logani^rt. 
Robbrt  W.  Himbuck. 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jonesboro. 
;hb8,  A.B.,  *95,  A.M.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 


Robbrt  Lbb  HuGHBS. 

zQoo,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Whiting. 
LuciBN  B.  O'Dbll. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Thomtown. 
J.  F.  SpAUNHURST,  D.O.,  *oo,  American  School  of  Osteopathy,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

9th  Floor,  Stevenson  Building,  Indianapolis. 
H.  B.  Wilson. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Salem. 
WiLUAM  A.  Wirt,  Ph.B.,  '98,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  534  W.  Washington  St.,  Blu£fton. 
1901    Elbbbt  Bradnbr,  B.Sc,  ^93,  Tri-State  Nor.  Coll.,  Angola,  Ind. 

Z90Z,  Special  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  near  cor.  Webster  St.  and  Union  Ave.,  Ashley. 
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igoi    Q>RA  Stanton  Brown. 

Associate  Editor,  **  School  and  Home  Edacation,**  Bloomin^ton,  III. ;  tea.,  1504  N. 
Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis. 
A.  A.  Campbell,  A.B.,  *97,  univ.  of  Mich. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  s^ra  E.  5th  St.,  Peru. 
Mrs.  Esse  Bissbll  Dakin,  B.Sc,  '80,  Cornell  Univ. 

1893,  Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics,  High  School,  4x0  W.  Washington  St.,  Sooth 

Bend. 
M.  W.  DEPtrrv,  B.Sc. 

1897,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Vernon. 
Hal  L.  Hall,  A.B.,  ^99,  Ind.  Univ. 

1900,  Principal  of  High  School,  Peru. 
O.  V,  Huntley. 

190X,  Principal  of  School,  50  Garfield  Ave.,  Hammond. 
J.  H.  Jsffkev,  A.B.,  *98,  Ind.  Univ. 

X90X,  Supenntendent  of  City  Schools,  Gas  City. 
A.  E.  MartIn,  B.Sc,  Nor.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch.:  A.B.,  Ind.  Univ. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Columbia  Hotel,  Greenfield. 
S.  B.  McCracken,  A.B.,  ^93,  Ind.  Univ. 

Principal  of  High  School,  508  Pigeon  St.,  Elkhart. 
A.  G.  McGregor,  A. B.,  '00,  Harvard  Univ, 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  94a  N.  Harrison  St.,  Rushville. 
L.  A.  McKnight." 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Benton  County  Schools,  Fowler. 
Mary  S.  Mulligan. 

Supervisor  of  Instruction,  306  W.  xath  St.,  Anderson. 
Jambs  B.  Pearcy,  Ph.B.,  *88,  Butler  Univ. 

Principal  of  High  School,  ao8  W.  X3th  St.,  Anderson. 
Oscar  Morton  Pittenger,  A.B.,  ^96,  Ind.  Univ. 

1898,  Teacher  of  History,  High  School,  aas  E.  X3th  St.,  Anderson. 
Gborgb  F.  Quick. 

Treasurer  of  School  Board,  333  W.  xxth  St.,  Anderson. 
Emily  Ricketts. 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  1x7  N.  5th  St.,  Goshen. 
George  L.  Roberts,  A.B.,  '94,  Ind.  St.  Univ. 

1901,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  959  W.  Washington  St.,  Frankfort. 
Rhoda  E.  Selleck. 

Instructor  in  Art  Department,  High  School,  727  N.  New  Jersey  St.,  Indianapolis. 
Francis  M.  Stalker,  A.B.,  '84.  A.M.,  '87,  Princeton  Univ. 

x89a.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  666  Swan  St., 
Terre  Haute. 
Otis  G.  Stanton,  A.B.j  '96,  Ind.  Univ. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  356  S.  Central  Ave.,  Irringtoo. 
Alexander  B.  Thompson.  , 

1897,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Saa  W.  5th  St.,  Marion. 
Charles  H.  Wood,  B.Sc,  '83,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  65  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Valparaiso. 
G.  W.  Worley. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  3x6  S.  High  St.,  Warsaw. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 

UFB  MEMBER 

1884    George  Beck,  M.Sc,  '63,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1901,  School  Supervisor,  Chickasaw  Nation^  Tishomingo. 

ACnVS  MEMBERS 

xgoo    Elihu  B.  Hinshaw,  A.B.,  ^86,  A.M.,  '90,  Hiwassee  Coll. 

X897,  Superintendent  of  Bloomfield  Seminary,  Kemp. 
igoi    E.  A.  Allen,  B.Sc,  '87,  Kan.  Agri.  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  School,  Acting  Indian  Agent,  Wyandotte. 

IOWA 

UFE  MEMBERS 

X884    Henry  J.  Taylor,  A.B.,  V8,  LL.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '84,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Lawyer,  X639  Douglas  St.,  Sioux  City. 
William  A.  Willis,  A.B.,  '62,  AM.,  '65,  Beloit  Coll. 

Proprietor  and  Principal  of  Iowa  City  Academy,  308  Church  St.,  Iowa  City. 
1889    Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keanb.  D.D.,  Laval;  LL.D.,  Harvard. 
1900,  Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque. 

active   MEMBERS 

X884    Hamline  H.  Freer,  B.Sc,  *6^,  M.Sc,  *78,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '83,  Cornell  Coll.,  Iowa. 

187a,  Professor  of  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  and  Pol.  Econ.,  Cornell  Coll.,  Mt.  Vemoa. 
William  Fletcher   King,  A.B,, '57,  A.M.,  '60,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.;  D.D., ^70,  tU.  Wesleyia 
Univ. ;  LL.D.,  '87,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
1863,  President  of  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon. 
1889    William  Miller  Bbardshbar,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  ^79,  LL.D.,  ^85. 

1891,  President  of  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  Ames. 
Henry  Sabin,  A.M.,  Amherst  Coll.;  LL.D., '93,  Drake  Univ.;  *94,  Cornell  Coll.;  '9Sf  State  Univ. 
of  Iowa. 

Ex -State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  axo  Manhattan  Blodc,  Dea  Moa 


Homer  H.  Sbbrlby,  Ph.B.,  '73,  B.D.,  *75,  A.M.,  '76,  State  Univ. of  Iowa;  LL.D«  *98,  PeaaGoO. 
x886.  President,  State  Norxnal  School,  8403  Normal  St.,  Cedar  Fails. 
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rSgo    OsBO  Pattbiison  Bostwick,  A«B.,  V^*  Lombazd  Coll..  111. 

x88o.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  31x3,  8th  Ave.,  Clinton. 
Hbnry  Elton  Krat2,  A.M.,  '77»  Ph.D.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

xSqi,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  805  Douglas  St.,  Sioux  City. 

1894  AsHLBY  Van  Storm,  Ph.6.,  '98,  III.  Weslevan  Univ. 

XS98,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Cherokee. 
K»  B.  Wasnbk. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Missouri  Valley. 

1895  Jambs  Johnson  Billingsly,  B.Sc,  '99,  N.  Ind.  Nor.  Univ. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Sanbom. 
M.  E.  Ckosibk, 

x89a,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Walnut. 

E.  D.  Y.  CuLBBKTSON,  B.D.,  '89,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

5xa  Crocker  Building,  Des  Moines. 
O.  E.  Fkbncn. 

X895,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  60a  N.  Maple  St.,  Creston. 
P.  C  Haydbn. 

X900,  Teacher  of  Music,  Public  Schools.  739  Franklin  St.,  Keokuk. 
JosBPH  Jaspbr  McCqwnbll,  A.B.,  '76:  B.Didac.,'78,  A.M.,  *8o,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1704  B  Ave.,  Cedai  Rapids. 
W.  A.  McCord. 

X898,  General  Agent,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Educational  Department,  Des  Moines. 
J.  J.  Nagbx.,  Fh.B.,  *98,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloomington.  111. 

xSto,  Principid  Grammar  School  No.  4,  906  W.  Locust  St.,  Davenport. 
A.  A.  Rbbd,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

X900,  Principal  of  High  School,  Keokuk. 
Etta  Sutlbb. 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Training,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls. 
Fannib  Suplbb. 

X894,  Principal  of  Public  School,  xo4S,  9th  St.,  Des  Moines. 
Jambs  E.  Williamson,  A.M.,  *89,  Wabash  Coll. 

x89a.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Fairfield. 

1896  A.  H.  AVBRY. 

X894,  Principal  of  High  School,  Spencer. 
Richard  C  Barrbtt,  A.M.,  ^94,  Cornell  Coll. 

1898,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  913,  8th  St.,  Des  Moines. 
John  Franicun  Brown,  Ph.B.,  ^89,  A.M..  ^95,  EarlhamColl. ;  Ph.D.,  '96,  Cornell. 

X90X,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 
Gborcb  I.  MiLLBR,  B.Sc.,  '77«  M.Sc,  '97,  Iowa  State  Coll. 

x886,  Superintendoit  of  Public  Schools,  427  Story  St.,  Boone. 
Fbanklin  T.  Oldt,  A.M. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  X340  Locust  St.,  Dubuque. 
AiwiiN  Norman  Palmbr. 

President  of  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College  and  Editor  of  "Western  Penman," 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Hathb  Adbua  Phillips. 

x894«  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  1x59,  a^th  St.,  Des  Moines. 
Jambs  L.  Thatchbr^  B.L..  '93,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

x9f?o.  Principal  of  School,  514  Brady  St.,  Davenport. 

F.  E.  WiLLARD,  B.Sc,  '89,  A.M.,  'oa,  Iowa  Coll. 

x89iS.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ao6  W.  Grant  St.,  Marshalltown. 
J.  B.  Young,  A.B..  *6x,  A.M..  *64,  Middlebury  Coll. 

1878,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  43a  E.  x4th  St.,  Davenport. 
1897    EucBNB  Brown,  B.Sc,  '9a,  Iowa  State  Coll. 

Z900,  President  of  Midland  Normal  School,  505-507  W.  State  St.,  Mason  City. 
Jacob  Lbonard  Bubchblb,  Ph.B.,  *86,  Cornell  Coll.,  Iowa. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Independence. 
HoRACB  T.  Bushnbll. 

X873,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  8,  Famam  St.  and  South  Ave.,  Davenport. 
C.  P.  CoLGROTB,  A.M.,  96,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

X890,  Professor  of  Psychology  and    Didactics,  State  Normal  School,  942a  Normal  St., 
Cedar  Falls. 
Mrs.  E.  Dodlby,  A.B.,  '84.  A.M.,  ^S;,  Cornell  Coll. 

1890,  Assistant  Principal  in  High  School,  Paullina. 
Lyman  H.  Ford,  A.B.,  '9a,  A.M.,  *9^,  Univ.  of  Wooster. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  821  Boone  St.,  Webster  City. 
Irbnb  Garrbtfb. 

Principal  of  Jefferson  School,  708,  3d  Ave.,  Cedar  Rapids. 

B.  J.  HORCHBM. 

X898,  Prindpal  of  Audubon  School,  3x5  Bluff  St.,  Dubuque. 
F.  E.  Lark. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monona  County,  Onawa. 
Gbobgb  Edwin  MacLban,  Ph.D., '83,  Leipzig;  LL.D.,  '95,  Williams. 

1899,  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
A.  R.  Salb. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  326  S.  Superior  Ave.,  Mason  City. 
William  S.  Shbarbr. 

Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  3718  University  Ave.,  Des  Moines. 
Statb  Normal  School,  Cbdar  Falls. 

President,  H.  H.  Seerley,  Cedar  Falls. 
Statb  Univbrsity  op  Iowa. 

President,  George  Edwin   MacLean ;  Librarian,  Mrs.  Bertha  G.  Ridgeway,  Iowa 
City. 

V.  L.  WiLSGM. 

^  Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  Ottumwa. 
Fdilby  M.  Wittbr,  B.Sc,  A.M.,  '76,  University  of  Iowa. 

Z901,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Muscatine  County,  X3X4  Mulberry  St.,  Muscatine. 
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1898    Edson  N.  Colbman,  A.m.,  *89,  Bellevue  Coll. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  xsth  St.  and  4th  Are.  S.,  Fort  Dodge. 
J.  D.  Stoot,  B.Sc,  '83,  Valparaiso  Coll. 

X899,  President  of  Ellsworth  College,  600  N.  College  Ave.,  Iowa  Falls. 
Mary  Zibk. 

1809,  Principal  of  Madison  School,  4x7,  xst  St.  W.,  Cedar  Rapids. 
1900    Hembv  L.  Adams.  B.Sc,  '97,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 

X900,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  West  Union. 
Fkbdbrick  E.  Bolton,  B.Sc,  *o3j  M.Sc,  *96.  Univ.  of  Wis. ;  Ph.D.,  '98,  Clark  Univ. 

1900,  Professor  of  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  X0X9  Cdllegt 
St.,  Iowa  City. 
William  Bayard  Craig,  A.M.,  '85,  St.  Univ.  of  Iowa;  D.D.,  ^93,  Univ.  of  Colo. ;  LL.D.,  ^97,  Drab 
Univ. 

X897,  Chancellor  of  Drake  University,  3703  University  Ave.,  Des  Moines. 
I.  C.  HiSB. 

X898,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Le  Mats. 
Thomas  B.  HtnroN,  B.Sc,  ^9x,  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Odebolt. 
Iowa  Collbgb. 

Acting  President,  J.  H.  T.  Main ;  Librarian,  M.  H.  Douglass,  Grinnell. 
L.  E.  A.  Ling. 

189X,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Cresco. 
Samubl  H.  Shraklby,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  *86,  Thiel  Coll..  Pa. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  X4x8  Pleasant  St.,  Des  Moines. 
Arthur  V.  Sundbrlin,  B.E.,  '75,  M.E.,  '7^1  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

1900,  Principal  of  Lyons  High  School;  res.,  X03  Miami  Ave.,  Clinton. 
X90X    Hill  M.  Bbll,  A.B.,  '90,  A.M.,  '9X,  Drake  Univ. 

Vice-chancellor  and  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Drake  University,  X09X,  96th  St.,  Des 
Moines. 
Anson  H.  Bigblow,  B.Sc,  ^87,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Le  Mars. 
Hbrbbrt  E.  Crosby,  B.Sc,  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  43X  E.  5th  St.,  Spencer. 
Nblub  L.  Eluott. 

Teacher  in  7th  Grade,  City  Schools,  3x06  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Des  Moines. 
Francis  M.  Fultz,  Ph.B.,  '86,  A.M., '89,  St.  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

1809,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  3x3  S.  Gunnison  St.,  Burlington. 
Amos  Hiatt,  A.B.,  '70,  A.M.,  '76,  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

1885,  Superintendent  of  East  Side  Schools,  X003  E.  X3th  St.,  Des  Moinea. 
J.  M.  Hussby,  M.Sc,  Chillicothe  Nor.  Sch.  •  Ped.B.,  Western  Nor.  Coll. 
1893,  President  of  the  Western  Normal  College,  Shenandoah. 
Iowa  Statb  Collbgb,  Library. 

President.  W.  M.  Beardshear;  Librarian,  VinaE.  Clark,  Ames. 
Gborgb  a.  Moorb,  A.B.,  '95,  Denison  Univ.,  O. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  Osage. 
Gborgb  W.  Nbllis. 

X891,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Training  School,  Toledo. 
A.  C.  Nbwbll,  B.Sc.  in  E.E.,  '93*  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  Manual  Training,  High  School,  West  Des  Moines. 
W.  H.  Norton. 

Professor  of  Geology,  Cornell  College,  Mi.  Vernon. 
Malcolm  W.  0*dell. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  Indian  School,  Toledo. 
EuGBNB  C.  Pbircb,  A.B.,  '90,  Albion  Coll. 

1899,  Principal  of  High  School,  303  W.  4th  St.,  Ottumwa. 
W.  A.  Pratt,  A.M.,  O.  Wes.  Univ. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Washington. 

H.  J.  SCHWIBTBRT. 

1899,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Franklin  Courthouse,  Manchester. 

KANSAS 

UFB  DIRBCTOR 

x886    A.  V.  Jbwett,  A.B.,  '57,  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt. 

Abilene. 

LIPB   MBMBBRS 

x886    Board  of  Education^  Abilbnb. 

President,  Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton ;  Secretary,  W.  P.  Gulick. 
Board  op  Education,  Dodgb  City. 

President,  W.  J.  Fitzgerald;  Clerk,  W.  T.  Coolidge. 
Board  of  Education,  City  of  (Ottawa. 

President,  A.  W.  Benson ;  Clerk,  Miss  Hattie  Muszy. 
Board  of  Education,  Sedgwick. 

Superintendent,  R.  A.  Hampshire;  Clerk,  G.  P.  Schouten. 
Andbrson  Griffeth  Campbell. 

Council  Grove. 
Nathaniel  Coovkr. 

xooo,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Wilson. 
Edward  T.  Fairchild. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Ellsworth. 
Hbnry  G.  Larimer,  LL.B.,  *8i.  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Lawyer,  535  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 

A.  N.  LiMBRICK. 

Principal  of  Public  Schools,  South  Haven. 
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i8K    Jom  MacDomald. 

Editor  **  Western  Schooljottmal,"  Topeka. 
McViCAB,  A.B.,'56,  A.M.,  '7x1  D.D.;  '7«»  Beloit  Coll..  WU. 

1805,  President  Emeritiis  of  Washburn  College,  College  Ave.,  Topeka. 
mr  Ex 


RiuEY  Cooimr  Educational  Association. 
Vice-President,  C.  M.  Cc 
Tbomas  Watson  Roach,  A.B.,  *7a  M.Sc,  *oo,  Mt.  Union  Coll.,  Afllance,  O. 

1899,  r      -^  -  "-  - 

Gbobgs  E.  Rosb 

Thomas  A. 


Vice-President,  C.  M.  Correll ;  Secretary,  Miss  Reppie  Carey,  Manhattan. 
Roach,  A.B.,  ^^o,  M.Sc,  *oo,  Mt.  Union  Coll.,  Alliance,  O. 
1899,  Superintendent  of  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College,  Salina. 
;,  B.D.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Kan. ;  M.Sc,  ^gS,  Kan.  St.  Api.  Coll. 


KOSB,  is.i^.,  'a3,  univ.  ot  kmsh,  ;  M.dc,  gv,  ft.an.  dt.  a^i.  l 
1893,  Principal  of  High  School,  846  Burnett  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Sawmill,  A.B.,  ^74,  Amherst  Coll. 

Publisher  of  *'  Concordia  Empire,*'  Concordia. 
Aabom  Schuvlxk,  A.m.,  *6o,Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  LLD.,  '73,  Otterbein:  Ph.D./o8,  Kan.  Wes.  Univ. 
rrofessor  of  Philosophy  and  Higher  Mathematics,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University, 

Sx6  S.  Santa  F6  St.,  Salina. 
.,  '91.  Pena  Coll.,  Oskaloosa,  la. 
1898,  t'resldait  of  Friends'  University,  xso3  University  Ave.,  Wichita. 
Tkachbrs'  Association  of  Cowlky  Coitmty. 

President,  Julia  B.  King;  Secretary,  Edna  M.  Glass,  Winfield. 
D.  C.  TnxoTSON. 

6ax  Filmore  St.,  Topeka. 
Prilo  Jbsss  WiluamSj  A.M.,  '57,  Madison  Univ. ;  D.D.,  '76,  Univ.  of  Kan. 
Baldwin. 

ACnVK  MBMBBKS 

X884    J.  N.  Wilkinson. 

xoox.  President,  State  Normal  School,  83a  Merchant  St.,  Elmporla. 
X890   William  M.  Davidson. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1x05  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 
AJtvm  S.  Olin,  A.B.,  '93,  Ottawa  Univ. ;  A.M.,^94,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

X899,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  XX34  Louisiana  St.,  Lawrence. 
Lloyd  E.  Wolfb. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  oax  Minnesota  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
x8gx    Fbank  R.  Dvbk,  A.M.,  '88,  M.Pd.,  *vu  Ohio  Nor.  Univ. :  A.M.,  *oa,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
X893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  609  N.  Topeka  Ave.,  Wichita. 
•J.  D.  Orr. 

X90X,  Principal  of  Seventh  St.  School,  ox^  Orville  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

1893  FsANas  HuwnNGTON  Snow,  Ph.D.,  '8x,  Williams  Coll. ;  I  L.D.,  '90,  Princeton. 

X890,  Chancellor  of  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

1894  Elva  Enola  Clarkb. 

X893,  Librarian  of  State  Normal  School,  xoa5  Constitution  St.,  Emporia. 
O.  P.  M.  McCuNTOCK. 

X897,  Principal  of  Clay  School,  xasg  Buchanan  St.,  T<^ka. 
xSgs    O.  P.  Babnbs. 

Western  Agent,  Gixm  &  Co.,  Leavenworth. 
Jbssib  L.  Clark. 

1893,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  xao3  N.  Market  St,  Wichita. 
Fbnblla  Dana. 

X889,  Principal  of  Ward  School,  X0X7  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 
Miss  M.  E.  Dolphin. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Leavenworth. 
Lbida  H.  Mills. 

X895,  Assistant  in  High  School,  1303  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita. 
Maggib  S.  MrrcHBLL,  B.Sc,  Geneva  Coll.,  Pa. 

X879,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  509  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka. 
L.  H.  MuRLiN,  A.B.,  '9x,  S.T.B.,  '93,  De  Pauw  Univ. ;  D.D.,  '97,  Cornell  Coll. ;  S.T.D,  '97,  Denver 
Univ. ;  B.D.,  '99,  Garrett  Biblical  Inst. 

1894,  President  of  Baker  University,  Baldwin. 
Miss  C.  S.  Newell. 

X890,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  9x7  W.  x4th  St.,  Topeka. 
David  F.  Shirk. 

X893,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Cottonwood  Falls. 
Edward  A.  Simbrwvll. 

x89a.  Principal  of  Grant  School,  1309  N.  Western  Ave.,  Topeka. 
Nathan  T.  Vbatch. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  533  Mound  St.,  Atchison. 
X897   Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd. 

Teacher  of  Voice  and  Physical  Culture,  Main  St,  Newton. 
Ckarlxs  a.  Boylb. 

X893,  Director  of  Department  of  Music,  State  Normal  School,  831  Constitution  St.,  Emporia. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  Collbgb. 

President,  Ernest  R.  Nichols;  Librarian,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin,  Manhattan. 
L.  A.  Lowthbr,  A.B.,  '(h»  State  Univ. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  6x7  Exchange  St.,  Elmporia. 
H.  B.  Pbairs. 

Superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute,  Indian  Industrial  Training  School,  Lawrence. 
Walter  G.  Ristb. 

X896,  Principal  of  Thomas  County  High  School,  Colby. 
Frank  P.  SMnu,  A.B.,  '78,  Ind.  Univ.;  A.M.,  '90,  Baker  Univ. 

189^,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  900  Tennessee  St.,  Lawrence. 
1899    Frederick  B.  Abbott,  Ph.D..  '98,  Martin  Coll. 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  State  Normal  School,  xxox  Mechanic  St.,  Emporia. 
John  H.  Glotfeltbr. 

X90X,  Principal  of  Training  Department,  State  Normal  School,  83a  Merchant  St,  Emporia* 
T.  S.  Johnson. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools^  McPherson. 

*  Died  November  a,  X90X. 
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X899    Midland  College. 

President,  Rev.  Jacob  A.  Clutx;  Librarian,  GraoTlIIe  H.  Meixell,  Atchison. 
Frank  Nelson,  Ph.B..  '9a,  Iowa  St.  Univ. 

1809,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  9x3  Topeka  Ave.,  Topeka. 
John  W.  Spindlbr,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  *9s.  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  B.L.,  '89,  Cincinnati  Law  SchooL 
1891,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Winfield. 
1900    Free  Public  Library,  Topeka. 

President,  Edward  Wilder;  Librarian,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lewis,  Topeka. 
Thomas  B.  Henry,  A.B.,  '98.  Univ.  of  Kan. 

1899.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Montgomery  County  High  School,  Independence. 
John  W.  Wilson,  A.B. 

Principal  of  Atchison  County  High  School,  Effingham. 
LnziE  £.  WOOSTER. 

Educational  Author,  care  of  Crane  &  Co.,  T<^ka. 
xgoi    Carrie  Goddard. 

Principal  of  Garfield  School,  Z009  Topeka  Ave.,  T<^ka, 
Nora  B.  Haight. 

1899,  Teacher  in  North  Windy  School^  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Paola. 
£.  H.  Heacock,  B.Sc,  *^,  M.Sc,  ^95. 

Vice-Principal,  I>epartment  of  Chemistry  and  Phjrsics,  High  School,  790  Harrison 
St.,  Topeka. 
William  Redmond,  A.B.,  '96,  Ind.  Univ. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hiawatha. 

KENTUCKY 

ufe  members 
1877    William  Henry  Bartholomew. 

i88x.  Principal  of  Girls*  High  School,  496  E.  Gray  St.,  Louisville. 
Mrs.  Laura  L.  Monsarrat. 

Principal  of  Seventh  Ward  Public  School,  908  W.  Walnut  St.,  Louisville. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

x8gx    McHbnry  Rhoads,  A.M.,  West  Ky.  Coll. :  Ph.M.,  Hartford  Coll. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  490  White  Ave.,  Owensboro. 

1893  Edgar  H.  Mark. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Center  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Louisville. 

1894  Susie  M.  Bartholomew. 

496  E.  Gray  St.,  Louisville. 

1895  Livingstone  McCartney. 

X89S,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hopklnsville. 

1896  Frank  S.  Alley,  A.M.,  Moore^s  Hill  Coll.,  Ind. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  139  Taylor  Ave.,  Bellevue. 
W.  J.  McConathy. 

X895,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  1454,  ad  St.,  Louisville. 
John  Morris. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  899  Scott  St.,  Covington. 
Ida  Rtnx>LF. 

1895,  Princip^il  of  the  Monsarrat  School.  9497  W.'Chestnut  St.,  Louisville. 
Edward  Taylor,  A.M.,  ^8,  Earlham  Coll.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

X894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  XX09  College  St.,  Bowling  Green. 
Louise  A.  Wiard. 

Teacher  in  Eighth  Grade,  Public  Schools,  Frankfort. 

1897  J.  G.  Crabbe,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  M.Pd.,  Ohio  Univ. 

x8oo.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  791  E.  Winchester  Ave.,  Ashland. 
Reuben  Post  Halleck,  A.M.,  Yale. 

Principal  of  Boys*  High  School,  1940,  3d  Ave.,  Louisville. 
Anna  C.  Roth. 

1887,  Teacher  in  Sixth  Grade,  Duncan  Street  School,  9441 W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville. 

1898  W.  Thomas  Berry. 

Principal  of  Third  District  School,  99x  Wood  St,  MaysvUlc. 
John  Wirt  Dinsmorb. 

1900,  Dean  of  Normal  Department,  Berea  College,  Berea. 
A.  C.  KuYKBNDALL,  A.B.,  ^oi,  Biirrett  Coll. 

1898,  Teacher  01  Mathematics,  South  Kentucky  College,  Hopkinsville. 
Miles  Eugene  Marsh.  A.B.,  ^93,  Oberlin  Coll. 

Principal  of  Academy  of  Berea  College,  Berea. 
William  H.  Perry,  A.M.,  W  Ky.  St.  Univ. 

Principal,  Public  Schools,  9909  W.  Walnut  St.,  Louisville. 

1900  Harry  G.  Bhownell,  B.Sc,  *86,  Rose  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Ind. 

1895,  Principal  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  xo6  W.  Oak  St.,  Louisville. 
S.  L.  Froggb,  A.m.,  *8o,  Bethel  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  317,  3d  St.,  Frankfort. 
Charles  B.  Hatfield. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  City  Public  Schools,  939  N.  7th  St.,  Paducah. 
Elizabeth  B.  Walsh. 

1900,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  X036,  $th  St.,  Louisville. 

1901  J.  W.  Bradner,  B.Sc,  '94,  A.B.,  96,  Tri -State  Nor.  Coll. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Caster  St.,  Ashland. 
A.  H.  Hill. 

X897,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  xo  Cedar  St,  Franklin. 


John  D.  Kelly,  LL.B.,'9j,  Univ.  of  Louisville. 

1899,  Principal  of  City  School,  7x6  Mildred  St,  Owensboro. 
H.  V.  McChesney. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Frankfort 
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zgoz    J,  H.  Patterson,  A.M.,  '87,  Liberty  Coll.,  Miss. ;  Ph.D.,  '96,  Blount  Coll. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Lancaster. 
W.  T.  St.  Clair,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '94,  Centre  Coll.,  Ky. 

1886,  Professor  of  Latin,  Male  High  School,  418  W.  Oak  St.,  Louisville. 
F.  F.  Thwing,  A.B.,  '89,  Obcrlin  Coll. 

z8o3.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Manual  Tr.  High  School,  saig  Brook  St.,  Louisville. 
Callie  King  walls. 

1893,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  English,  and  History,  The  Lawrence,  x8th  St.,  west  of 
Madison  Ave.,  Covington. 

LOUISIANA 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

1889    Miss  Marion  Brown. 

1895,  Principal  of  New  Orleans  Normal  School,  1303,  3d  St.,  New  Orleans. 
zBga    George  Soul£. 

President  of  Soule  Commercial  College  and  Literary  Institute,  603  St.  Charles  St., 
New  Orleans. 
Z894    Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  N.  C. ;  D.C.L.,  '96,  Univ.  of  the  South;  LL.D.,  '99,  Tulane 
Univ.,  La. 

Z900,  President  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 
Miss  H.  A.  Suter. 

1878,  Principal  of  McDonogh  High  School  No.  a,  1436  St.  Andrew  St.,  New  Orleans. 
1895    Warren  EIaston,  A.B.,  '71,  St.  Univ.  of  La. 

z888,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  610  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
Z896    B.  C.  Caldwell. 

1896,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches. 
J.  G.  Haupt. 

Lake  Charles. 

1897  Clara  G.  Babr,  Grad.,  '91,  Posse  Gymnasium,  Boston. 

1891,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Newcomb  Coll.,  Tulane  University,  1539  Washings 
ton  Ave..  New  Orleans. 
Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

President  of  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  xaao  Washington  Ave.,  New 
Orleans. 
Eveline  A.  Waldo. 

1901,  Principal,  St.  Mary's  Parish  Kindergarten  Training  School,  6x06  St.  Charles  Ave., 
New  Orleans. 

1899  Augustine  Aurianne,  L.I.,  Peabody  Nor.  Sch.,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

1898,  Professor  in  Academic  Department,  New  Orleans  Normal  School,  6x5  Conti  St.,  New 

Orleans. 

1900  C.  H.  Carson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '83,  Emory  Coll.,  Oxford,  Ga. 

1898,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  Ruston. 
X90Z     Nicholas  L.  A.  Bauer,  B.Sc.  '9^,  A.M.,  '90,  Tulane  Univ. 

1901,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  33X  Chartres  St.,  New  Orleans. 
John  R.  Conniff,  A.B.,  '94,  Tulane  Univ. 

1901,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1416  Marengo  St.,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE 

life  director 

1886    JosiAH  Little  Pickard,  LL.D.,  '70.  Chicago  Univ.  and  Beloit  Coll.;  '94,  Bowdoin  Coll. 

Ex-President,  State  University  of  Iowa;  res.  with  Dr.  George  T.  Little,  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick. 

LIFE  member 

1889    Edmund  Wentworth  WRrcHT,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '69,  Harvard  Coll. 

X901,  Principal  of  High  School,  Old  Orchard. 

active  members 

Z890    M.  C.  Fernald,  A.B.,  '61,  A.M.,  '64,  Ph.D.,  '81.  Bowdoin  Coll. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Emeritus,  University  of  Maine,  la  Bennock  St.,  Orono. 
1893    W.  J.  Corthbll,  A.B.,  '57,  A.M.,  'oo,  Watcrville  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  '88,  Colby  Univ. 

1879,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Gorham. 
1895    John  S.  Locke. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  President  of  York  Institute,  4a  Middle  St.,  Saco. 
Wiluam  Wallace  bxETSON. 

1895,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Augusta. 

1898  Charles  F.  Cook,  A.B.,  'qt,  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 

1896,  Principal  of  Cony  High  School,  52  State  St.,  Augusta. 

Abram  W.  Harris,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '83,  Wesleyan  Univ.;  Sc.D.,  '94,  Bowdoin;  LL.D.,  '00,  Univ. 
of  N.  Brunswick. 

1893,  President  of  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 
Franklin  W.  Johnson,  A.B.,  '91,  A.M.,  '94,  Colby  Univ. 

1894,  Principal  of  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  6  Dalton  St.,  Waterville. 
Z90Z    Myron  E.  Bennett. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Snnford. 
Bertram  C.  Richardson,  A.B.,  '98,  Colby  Coll. 

xpoo.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  142  Hampshire  St.,  Auburn. 
Charles  L.  White,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M.,  '90,  Brown  Univ. 

1900,  President  ot  Colby  College,  33  College  Ave.,  Waterville. 
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MARYLAND 

lifb  member 
1876    Sakah  E.  Richmond. 

1875,  Vice*  Principal  of  State  Nonnal  School,  3508  Madiaon  Are.,  Baltimore. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

1885    Henry  A.  Wise,  Grad.  of  Virginia  Military  Inst. 

1883,  Ex -Superintendent  of  Schools,  409  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore. 
1890    WiLUAM  C.  Stevenson. 

1900,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit 
l8gx    John  E.  McCahan.  A.M.,  ^69,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pa. 

1884,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1719  Hollins  St.,  Baltimore. 
x89a    Eujah  Barrett  Prettvm an,  A.B.,  '48,  A.M.,  'sa,  LL,D.,  ^97,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pa. 

X900,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School  and  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education,  laoo 
W.  Lafayette  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
James  H.  Van  Sickle,  A.B.,  '96,  A.M.,  ^98,  Univ.  of  Colo. 

1891,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  School  Administration  Building,  Baltimore. 
X894    £u  M.  Lamb. 

X864,  Associate  Principal  of  Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,  1432  McCulloh  St., 
Baltimore. 
Rachel  E.  Lamb. 

English  Instructor  in  Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,   1516  Linden  Ave., 
Baltimore. 
x8g6    Daniel  C.  Oilman,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Yale  and  Harvard. 

Eix-President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  614  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Harry  Marc  Rowe,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Sadler,  Rowe  &  Co.,  9  W.  German  St.,  Baltimore. 
X897    Zachariah  C.  Ebaugh. 

X900,  Principal  of  Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown. 
X89B    E.  E.  Gates,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  '88,  Colby  Univ. 

1897,  President  of  Frederick  College,  Frederick. 
John  E.  Edwards,  A.  M . 

1898,  County  Examiner,  157  Washington  St.,  Cumberland. 
Thomas  Fell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

i^,  President  of  St.  John^s  College,  Annt^ralis. 
Elmer  Gates. 

Director  of  Laboratory  of  Psychology  and  Psychurgy,  Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Chevy 
Chase. 
A.  J.  Gminder. 

1896,  Principal  in  English-German  Public  School  No.  7,  xxxx  Barclay  St.,  Baltimore. 
Jacob  Tome  Institute. 

Director,  A.  W.  Harris ;  Librarian,  Mary  R.  Caldwell,  Port  Deposit. 
M.  Bates  Stephens,  A.M.,  I89,  Dickinson  Coll.;  Ph.D.,  *oz,  Washington  Coll.,  Chestertown,  Md. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  xaoo  Lafayette  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
John  Thomas  White,  Grad.,  '78,  Mercersburg  Coll.;  A.B.,  '78,  A.M.,  '84,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
Coll.«  Lancaster,  Pa. 

X900,  Secreury,  Treasurer,  and  Examiner,  Board  of  School  Commissiooers,  34  S.  George 
St.,  Cumberland. 
X899    A.  Marshall  Elliott,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M., '78,  Haverford  Coll.;   A.B., '68,  Harvard;    Ph.D., '77, 
Princeton ;  LL.D.,  ^91. 

1876,  Professor  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  935  Calvert  St.,  N.  Baltimore. 
Thomas  Crawford  Galbreath,  A.M.,  '97,  W.  Md.  Coll.,  Westminster. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Harford  County,  Bel  Air. 
Edward  H.  Griffin,  D.D.,  Amherst  |  LL.D.,  Princeton. 

1889,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  Univbrsftv. 

President,  Ira  Remsen ;  Librarian,  N.  Murray,  Baltimore. 
The  Woman's  College  of  Frederick,  Md. 

President,  J.  H.  Apple;  Librarian,  Susan  Garrott,  Frederick. 
X900    Wiluam  C.  A.  Hammbl. 

1888,  Department  of  Physics  and  Zoology,  State  Normal  School,  and  (1901)  Director  of 
Manual  Training,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  2599  McCulloh  St.,  Baltimore. 
Edwin  Hebdbn. 

Principal,  Group  "A"  Public  Schools;  res..  Tuxedo  Park,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Pippin. 

Vice- Principal,  High  School,  Denton. 
X90X    Alexander  Chaplain. 

x868,  County  Examiner  of  Public  Schools,  Easton. 
Virgil  Mores  Hillyer,  A.B.,  '97,  Harvard  Univ. 

Head  Master,  Calvert  Primary  School,  W.  Chase  St.,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

UFE  director 

X887    Mrs.  Mary  Hanchbtt  Hunt. 

z88o,  National  and,  1888,  International  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruc- 
tion, Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  83  Trull  St.,  Boston. 

life  members 

1884    John  Bascom,  LL.D..  '73,  Amherst  Coll. ;  D.D.,  '75,  Iowa  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  ^97,  Williams  Coll. 

1891,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Williams  College,  Park  St.,  Wiiliamstown. 
x886    William  Augustus  Mowry,  A.M.,  Brown  Univ. :  Ph.D.,  Bates  Coll. 

Writer  and  L<K:turer,  17  Riverside  Sq.,  Hyde  Park. 
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ACnVS  MBMBBRS 

1884    Frank  A.  Fftzpatrick. 

93  Summer  St.»  Boston. 
x888    Gborgk  B.  Hurd. 

190X,  Master  of  Payson  Hall,  WilHston  Seminary,  Main  St.,  EUisthampton. 
Will  S.  Monroe,  A.B.,  '94,  Stanford  Univ. 

1896,  Department  of  Pedaeosy  and  Psychology,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield. 
Z890    Albert  Gardner  Boyden,  A.M.,  *6x,  Amherst  Coll. 

i860.  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 
John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.D.,  '79,  Univ.  of  N.  Y. ;  LL.D.,  '93,  Williams  CoU. 

1901,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Randolph. 
Arthur  P.  SMrni. 

IX  High  St.,  Waltham. 
Z89X    G.  Stanley  Hall. 

President  of  Clark  University,  94  Woodland  Sl,  Worcester. 
Daniel  C.  Heath,  A. B.,  '68,  A.M.,  '71,  Amherst  Coll. 

1876,  Educational  Publisher,  no  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
Amy  Morris  Homans. 

x88o.  Director  of  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  97  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston. 
Ray  Greene  Huling,  A.B.,  '69,  A.M.,  '73,  D.Sc,  '94,  Brown  Univ. 

1893,  Head  Master  of  English  High  School,  xox  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge. 
A.  Eugene  Nolbn,  A.B.,  '67,  A.M.,  '70,  Yale. 

i88x.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Hi^h  School,  3  Wood  PI.,  Fitchbuig. 
Alvin  F.  Pease,  A.B.,  '75,  A.M.,  '78,  Brown  Univ. 

1898,  with  N.  £.  Publishing  Co.  and  Winship*s  Teachers*  Agency,  ao  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston. 
Elizabeth  H.  Perry. 

1891,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 
JohnTildbn  Prince,  Ph.D.,  '89,  Leipzig. 

x88i.  Agent  for  Massachusetts  Board  of  EUlucation,  15  Temple  St.,  West  Newton. 
xSga    Orlando  Merriam  Baker. 

Publisher,  499  Main  St.,  Springfield. 
Milton  Bradley. 

Treasurer  and  Manager,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield. 
John  S.  Clark. 


Charles  W.  Eliot 


Treasurer,  Prang  Educational  Co.,  xio  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

,  A.B.,'s3.  Harvard;  LL.D.,  '69,  Williams,  Princeton.  '70,  Yale. 
1869,  President  of  Harvard  University,  17  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge. 


GiLMAN  C.  Fisher,  A.B.,  '69,  A.M.,  *86,  Colby  Univ. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Castle  St.,  Great  Barrington. 
Robert  C.  Metcalf. 

x88a,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  School  Committee  Rooms,  Mason  St.,  Boston;  17  Kenwooo 
St.,  Dorchester. 
WiLUAM  Wells  Tapley. 

Manager,  Exlucational  Department.  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield. 
Gborcb  Augustus  Walton,  A.M.,  Williams  Coll. 

Agent,  State  Board  of  Education  from  1869-95,  68  Chestnut  St,  West  Newton. 
Henry  N.  Wheeler,  A.B.,  '71,  A.M.,  '75,  Harvard. 

i88a,  Supt.  of  Educational  Department,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
Arthur  K.  Whitcomb,  A.B..  '73,  Dartmouth. 

189T,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Lowell. 
Albert  Edward  Winship,  Lit.D.,  ^98. 

Editor  of  'Moumal  of  EUlucatlon,*'  axx  Pendleton  Building,  Boston. 
1893    FRANas  Cogswell,  A.M.,  ^i,  Harvard. 

1874,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  357  Prospect  St.,  Cambridge. 
Frank  Irving  Cooper. 

Wayland. 
Ernest  Henry  Johnson,  A.B.,  '91,  A.M.,  'ga.  Brown  Univ. 

1896,  Master  of  Williams  School,  Chelsea;  home  address,  234  Mauran  Ave.,  East  Provi- 
dence R.  L 
George  H.  Martin,  A.M.,  '81.  Amherst  Coll. 

x<9a,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston ;  res.,  388  Summer  St.,  Lyim. 
Charles  Cornell  Ramsay,  A.H.,  A.M.,  '92,  Harvard. 

1892,  Principal  of  B.  M.  C.  Dunee  High  School,  355  N.  Main  St.,  Fall  River. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver.  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Harvard. 


1880,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  School  Committee  Rooms,  Mason  St.,  Boston. 

_  _  _ 

1900,  with  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  29  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


ipe 
Ti 


Charles  Herbert  Thurber,  Ph.B., '86,  Cornell ;  A.M. ,'90,  Haverford  Coll. ;  Ph.D., '00, Clark  Univ. 


1894  Frederick  Elmer  Chapman. 

1890,  Director  of  Music,  Cambridge  Public  Schools,  ia6  Oxford  St.,  North  Cambridge. 

1895  Sarah  Louise  Arnold. 

1895,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston ;  res.,  ax  Institution  Ave.,  Newton  Centre. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet. 

1887,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  47  Vernon  St.,  Springfield, 
Clarence  C.  Birchard. 

1901,  Educational  Publisher,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
Eugene  Bouton,  A.B.,  '75,  A.M.,  *8o,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  '81,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  60  Elizabeth  St.,  Pittsfield. 
J.  E.  Burke,  A.B.,  '90,  A.M.,  '93,  Colby  Univ. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lawrence. 
Clarence  F.  Carroll,  A.B.,  *8i,  Yale. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  765  Main  St.,  Worcester. 

Roland  W.  Guss,  Grad.,  '8t,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Pa. ;  A.B.,  '88,  A.M.,  '91,  Wesl.  Univ.,  Conn. 

1897,  Instructor  in  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  School,  405  Church  St.,  North  Adams. 
Isaac  Frbbman  Hall. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  City  Hall,  North  Adams. 
Paul  Henry  Hanus,  B.Sc,  '78,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X901,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  15  Phillips 
PI.,  Cambridge. 
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xSgs    Albbkt  Bushnsll  Hakt,  A.B.,  '80,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Freiburg,  Baden. 

x897«  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University,  15  Appian  Way,  Cambridge. 
Haxvard  Collegb  Libkary. 

President,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  Librarian,  William  C.  Lane,  Cambridge. 
FfLOiic  A.  Hill,  A.B..  '6a,  A.M.,  '65,  Lit.D.,  '04,  Bowdoin. 

1894,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education,  1654  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Ausmi  H.  Kbnbrson,  A.B.,  V6,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Of  Ginn  &  Co.,  Schoolbooks,  13  Tremont  PI.,  Boston. 
Alomzo  Mbsbkvb. 

1886,  Master  of  Bowdoin  School,  87  Linden  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston. 
CmAblbs  H.  Mobss,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  *8a.  Harvard. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medford. 
Jambs  Phimnby  Mumkob,  B.Sc,  *8a,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 

Author,  X79  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 
Chaklbs  W.  Pasmbntbr,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '86,  Ph.D.,  »9^,  Tufts  Coll. 

Z894,  Head  Master  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston ;  res.,  80  Upland  Road,  North 
Cambridge. 
Baxonbss  Rosb  Possb. 

1899,  Editor,  and,  1896,  Director  of  Posse  Gymnasium,  906  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 
Chaklbs  A.  Siblby,  A.B.,  '87;  Amherst. 

Member  of  Firm  of  Sibley  &  Ducker,  xio  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
John  Gilbbbt  Thompson,  A.B.,  '86,  A.M.,  '04,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

X895,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  zx  Weymouth  St.,  Fitchbuig. 
Alpxbd  Turnbr,  B.Sc,  '93,  Amherst  Coll. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Prospect  St.,  Turner's  Falls. 
Hattib  Twichbll. 

X896,  Kindergarten  Training  Teacher,  Longmeadow. 
Hbnrv  Whittbmore,  A.B.,  *66,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

X898,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  State  St.,  Framingham. 
x8g6    Charlbs  H.  Ambs,  A.B.,  '70,  A.M..  '73,  Amherst  Coll. 

Educational  Publisher,  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  xxo  Boylston  St.,  Boston;  res.,  300 
Highland  St.,  West  Newton. 
Gborgb  Pbtbrs  Armstrong. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Belmont  and  Manchester,  7  Oak  St,  Belmont. 
William  C.  Batbs,  A.B.,  '77*  Harvard. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  i8a  Tune  St.,  Fall  River. 
Wallacb C.  BoYDBN,  A.B., '83,  A.M., '86.  Amherst. 

1900,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal  School ;  res.,  aax  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville. 
Gborgb  W.  Brown. 

x886,  Principal  of  Jackman  School,  38  High  St.,  Newburyport. 
Elmbr  Hbwitt  Capbn,  D.D.,  79,  St.  Lawrence  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  '99,  Buchtel  Coll. 

1875,  President  of  Tufts  College,  8  Professors'  Row,  Tufts  College. 
JosBPH  G.  Edgrrly. 

X87S,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  37  Atlantic  Ave.,  Fitchburg. 
Herbbrt  J.  Jonbs,  Ph.B.,  '94,  Cornell  Univ. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Central  Worcester  District,  Holden. 


Lincoln  Owbn,  A.B.,  '89,  A.M.,  'oa,  Colby  Univ. 

^3,  Master  of  Rice  Training  T 
Waltbr  Scott  Parkbr,  B.Sc,  Dartmouth  Coll. 


X893,  Master  of  Rice  Training  School,  53  Montview  St.,  West  Roxbury. 


X894,  Supervisor,  Boston  Public  Schools,  School  Com.  Rooms,  Mason  St.,  Boston. 
Myron  T.  Pritchard,  A.B.,  '78,  Boston  Univ. 

Master  of  Everett  School,  Boston ;  re«.,  xas  School  St.,  Roxbury. 
Dudlbv  a.  Sargbnt,  A.B.,  '75,  A.M.,  '78,  S.D.. '94,  Bowdoin;  M.D.,  '78,  Yale. 

1879,  Director  of  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  Univ.,  tj  Everett  St.,  Cambridge. 
Elisa  A.  Sargent. 

Z900,  Editorial  Department,  The  Prang  Educational  Co.,  89  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 
Kirk  N.  Washburn. 

One  of  the  Publishers  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  499  Main  St,  Spring- 
field. 
Charlbs  Branch  Wilson,  A.B.,  *8i,  A.M.,  '84,  Colby  Univ.,  Me. 

1896,  Dept.  of  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  School,  z6  Washington  St.,  Westfield. 
Ida  Mortimer  Windatb,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Z901,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  33  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge. 
1897    Amhbrst  College. 

President,  George  Harris ;  Librarian,  W.  I.  Fletcher,  Amherst 
Boston  College. 

President,  W.  G.  Read  Mullan;  Librarian,  Thomas  I.  Gascon,  Boston. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '81,  Amherst  Coll. 

1879,  Vice-Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  5  Park  Ave.,  Bridgewater. 
J.  H.  Carfrev",  Ph.B.,  '92,  Ph.M,,  '95,  Syracuse  Univ. 

18^,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dryads  Green,  Northampton. 
George  H.  Conlev,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross. 

Supervisor  of  Schools  and.  1893,  Member  Mass.  State  Board  of  Education, 
St.,  Boston. 


Gertrude  Edmund,  Pd.D.,  '93,  New  York  Univ. 

Principal  of  Normal  Training  School 
William  E.  Hatch,  A.B.,  '7^,  A.M.,  '78,  Bowdoin. 
1888,  Superintendfentof  Schools,  166  Willi 


Principal  of  Normal  Training  School,  74  Huntington  St.,  Lowell. 


superintendent ot  bchoois,  \tt>  William  St.,  New  Bedford. 
E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  B.Sc,  '87.  Ph.M.,  '89,  Iowa  St.  Coll.,  Ames. 

1897,  Psychologv  and  Child  Study,  State  Normal  School,  6  Highland  Ave.,  FitchbiU]g. 
Perkins  Institution  and  NIassachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Director,  Michael  Anagnos,  East  Broadway,  South  Boston. 
Thomas  E.  Thompson. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leominster. 
Westfield  State  Normal  School. 

Principal,  Clarence  A.  Brodeur,  Westfield. 
Williams  College  Library. 

Acting  President,  John  Haskell  Hewitt;  Librarian,  Charles  H.  Ban,  WnUaasiows^ 
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1898    Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Ph.B.,  *96,  Brown  Univ. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medway,  Holliston  and  Sherbora  Districts,  Holliston. 
Trk  City  Library  Association,  Springfield. 

Librarian,  J.  C.  Dana,  Springfield. 
George  Wells  Fitz,  M.D.,  '91. 

483  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Frbb  Public  Library  op  the  City  op  Worcester. 

Librarian,  Samuel  Swett  Green,  Worcester. 
Frank  Fuller  Murdock,  A.M.,  *oo,  Williams  Coll. 

1896,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  375  Church  St.,  North  Adams. 
Herbert  Myrick,  B.Sc,  *8a,  Mass.  Agri.  Coll. 

President  of  Orange  Judd  Company  and  Treasurer  Good  Housekeeping  Institute, 
New  York ;  27  W.  Worthington  St.,  Springfield. 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  A.B.,  '70,  A.M.,  '73,  vassar  Coll. ;  B.Sc,  '73*  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

X8B4,  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 
Smith  College. 

President,  L.  Qark  Seelye;  Librarian,  Miss  L.  W.  Lyon,  Northampton. 
State  Library  op  Massachusetts. 

State  Librarian,  C.  B.  Tillinghast,  State  House,  Boston. 
Z899    Lyman  Richards  Allen,  B.Sc,  *98,  Harvard. 

1898,  Instructor  of  History,  Geography,  and  Latin,  State  Normal  School,  36a  Church  St., 

North  Adams. 
WiLUAM  A.  Baldwin,  B.Sc.  \)7,  Harvard. 

1897,  Principal  ot  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis. 
Frank  F.  Coburn,  A.B.,  '70,  Amherst. 

Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  277  E.  Merrimac  St.,  Lowell. 
WiLUAM  Morris  Davis,  B.Sc,  '69,  M.E.,  '70,  Harvard. 

1899,  Sturgis-Hooper  Professor  of  Geology ,  Harvard  University,  17  Francis  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Edwin  H.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  '80,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

1895,  Professor  of  Physics,  Harvard  University,  37  Gorham  St.,  Cambridge. 
May  E.  Murray. 

**  Kindergarten  Review,"  51  Acushnet  Ave.,  Springfield. 
Louis  Philip  Nash,  A.M.,  Amherst  Coll. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Morgan  St.,  Holyoke. 
J.  AsBURY  Pitman. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  6a  Greenwood  St.,  Marlborough. 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  Ph.D., '81,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

1883,  Professor  of  Biology.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 
Elmer  E.  Silver,  A.M.,  '88,  Brown  Univ. 

Educational  Publisher,  aio  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
Maurice  B.  Smith.  A.B.,  '95,  Amherst  Coll. 

1896,  Principal  of  High  School,  Holliston. 
State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg. 

Principal,  John  O.  Thompson,  Fitchburg. 
Charles  F.  Warner,  A.B.,  '79,  A.M.,  '8a,  Colby  Univ. 

1898,  Principal  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  837  State  St.,  Springfield. 
Elizabeth  Josephine  Woodward. 

Associate  Principal  of  Private  School,  3x9  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 

1900  Ellor  E.  Carlisle. 

1898,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. 
Charles  F.  A.  Currier,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M..  '88,  Harvard  Univ. 

1891,  Professor  of  History,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 
Sarah  Fuller. 

1869,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  178  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
Bertram  A.  Lenpbst,  B.Sc,  '90,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

1898,  Principal,  Manual  Training  High  School,  15  Floyd  St.,  Waltham. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

President,  Henry  S.  Pritchctt ;  Secretary,  H.  W.  Tyler,  491  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
Public  Library  op  the  City  ok  boston. 

Librarian,  James  L.  Whitney,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 
Pubuc  Library,  Malden. 

Librarian,  Miss  L.  A.  Williams,  Maiden. 
Salem  Public  Library. 

Librarian,  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Salem. 

SOMERVILLE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Librarian,  S.  W.  Foss.  Somcrvillc. 
State  Normal  School^  Salem. 

Principal,  W.  P.  Beckwith,  Salem. 
Stsrrie  a.  Weaver. 

x888.  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  61  Western  Ave.,  Westfield. 
Wellesley  College,  Library. 

President,  Miss  Caroline  Hazard;  Librarian,  Lydia  B.  Godfrey,  Wellesley. 

1901  J.  W.  Armington. 

1893,  Principal  of  Centre  School,  15  Hampshire  St.,  Everett. 
F.  A.  Bagnall,  A.B.,  'go,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Z901,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Adams. 
Ralph  L.  Baldwin. 

1899,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  5  Pomeroy  Terrace,  Northampton. 
Madge  D.  Ballou. 

1901,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools.  Quincy ;  res.,  204  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 
Arthur  D.  Dean,  B.Sc,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

First  Assistant,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  837  State  St.,  Springfield. 
Edw.  R,  Goodwin,  A.B..  A.M.,  U.C.L.,  Bates  Coll. 

1894,  Principal,  Classical  High  School,  22  Boynton  St.,  Worcester. 
Edwin  Arthur  Jones,  A.B.,  '76,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1890,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  9  Pearl  St.,  Stoughton. 
Henry  Lepavour,  A.B.,  '83,  Ph.D.,  '86,  Williams  Coll.,  Mass. 

x888,  Professor  of  Physics,  and,  1897,  Dean  of  Williams  College,  Williamstown. 
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xgoz    PuBUC  Library,  Lynn. 

Librarian,  J.  C.  Houghton,  Lynn. 
Alfred  L.  Sabkn,  A.B.,  ^93,  A.M.,  '96,  Dartmouth  Coll. 
189^  Principal  of  Hieh  School,  Manchester. 
WiLUAM  H.  Snyder,  A.M.,  *88,  Harvard  Univ. 

1890,  Master  in  Science,  Worcester  Academy,  zas  Penn  Ave.,  Worcester. 

MICHIGAN 

LIFE  DIRECTORS 

1895    Hugh  A.  Graham,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M.,  '93,  Albion  Coll.,  A.B.,  *qo,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

zoox.  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Isabella  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Charles  G.  white,  A.B.,  '75,  A.M.,  »8o,  Ph.D.,  *oo. 

1884,  Superintenoent  of  Schools,  Lake  Linden. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

1884    John  A.  Stewart,  A.B.,  '75,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Z894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  908  Van  Buren  St.,  Bay  Cit^. 
t887    William  Austin  Ellis,  LL.B.,  *9s,  Detroit  CoW.  of  Law;  Grad.,  *97,  Mich.  State  Nor.  Coll. 

1885,  Principal  of  Dufneld  Grammar  School,  307  Merrick  Ave.,  Detroit. 


College. 


X889    J.  L.  Snyder,  A.B.,  '86.  Ph.D.,  '^z,  Westminster  Coll. 

X896,  President,  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural 
Emory  M.  Wood.  A.M.,  '8a,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Allegfheny  Coll. 

Z90Z,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Albion  College,  zzzs  E.  Cass  St.,  Albion. 
1890    Ferris  S.  Fitch,  A.B.,  '77,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  49  Williams  St.,  Pontiac. 
Z89Z    Albert  Leonard,  A.B.,  *88,  A.M.,  V*  Ohio  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  W,  Hamilton  Coll. 

Z900,  President  of  Normal  Schools  of  Michigan,  az7  Washington  St.,  Ypsilanti. 
x89a    Myra  Jones. 

Z883,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  zx7  Sheldon  Ave.,  Detroit. 
John  B.  Nykirk,  A.B.,  '85,  A.M.,  '88,  Hope  Coll.,  Mich. 

Z895,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Hope  College,  936  Columbia  Ave., 
Holland. 
Henry  R.  Pattengill,  B.Sc,  '74.  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Z896,  Editor  and  Publisher,  ^ao  Townsend  St.,  Lansing. 
William  H.  Payne,  LL.D.,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

Z90X,  Professor  of  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Edwin  A.  Strong,  A.B.,  '58,  A.M.,  *6i;.  Union  Coll. 

z88^.  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences,  State  Normal  College,  za7  Normal  St.,  Ypsilanti. 

WiLUAM  R.  WRIGHT. 

zoox.  Student,  University  of  Michigan,  33a  S.  5th  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 
1893    S.  Emory  WHrrNBY. 

Z885,  Principal  of  Cass  School,  909  Hancock  Ave.,  E.,  Detroit. 
Z894    D.  D.  Mayne. 

Z893,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Ishpeming. 
E.  D.  Palmer,  A.B.,  '89,  A.M.,  V*  Hillsdale  Coll. ;  A.M.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Z898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mason.  • 

Herbert  M.  Slauson,  Ph.B.,  '77,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Z898,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  43^  S.  5th  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 
DuRAND  William  Springer,  B.Sc,  '86,  Albion  Coll. 

Z893,  Director  of  Business  Department,  High  School,  703  E.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Edwin  C.Thompson,  A.M.,  Pd.M. 

Z900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  435  E.  Arch  St.,  Marquette. 
Allen  S.  Whitney,  A.B,,  '85,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

z8(M,  Junior  Professor  of  PedagfOgy,  University  of  Michigan,  6ao  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Aibor. 
1895    Frederick  w.  Arbury,  A.B.,  '83,  Univ.  ol  Mich. 

Representative  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  5Z5  Brush  St.,W.,  Detroit. 
Frederick  Lbroy  Bliss,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  'oz  (honoranr),  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Z899,  Principal  of  Detroit  University  School,  oq  Frederick  Ave.,  Detroit. 
William  Gibson  Coburn,  A.B.,  '90.  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Z895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9a  McCamly  St.,  Battle  Creek. 
Frank  W.  Coolby,  B.Sc,  '8z.  M.Sc,  '86,  Lawrence  Univ. 

Z893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  37  Mine  St.,  Calumet. 
William  Harris  Elson,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Ind. 

Z900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  City  Hall,  Grand  Rapids. 
Henry  H.  Frost,  A.B.,  '85,  Univ  of  Mich. 

Z897,  Teacher  of  Geometry,  Central  High  School,  zioa  John  R  St.,  Detroit. 
Austin  George,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '69,  Kalamazoo  Coll. ;  M.Pd..  '93,  Mich.  State  Nor.  Sch. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  zzz  Normal  St.,  Ypsilanti. 
William  C.  Skinner. 

Z899,  Director  of  Detroit  University  School,  Z85  Joseph  Campau  St.,  D^rott. 
Z896    Lee  Earll  Amidon.  A.B.,  '92,  Mich.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '98,  Harvard  Univ. 

Z898.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  406  W.  Flesheim  St.,  Iron  Motmtain. 
S.  Sterrett  Bbggs,  A.B.,  '88,  AM.,  '95,  N.  E.  Ohio  Nor.  Coll. ;  LL.B.,  '99,  Indianapolis  Coll.  of  Law, 

Z900,  Agent,  Werner  Schoolbook  Co.,  307  Lenawee  St.,  Lansing. 
W.  E.  CoNKLiNG,  Grad.,  Mich.  St.  Nor.  Coll. 

Z896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ^o^  Cortland  St.,  Dowagiac 
Augustus  E.  Curtis,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '70,  Union  Coll. 

Z896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  zz^  W.  Maumee  St.,  Adrian. 
Edgar  E.  Ferguson,  B.Pd.,  '96,  Mich.  State  Nor.  Coll.;  Ph.B., '99. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  596  Bingham  Ave.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
S.  B.  Laird,  M.Sc,  '96,  McKendree  Coll.,  111. 

Z899,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  318  Fbneat  Ave., 
Ypsilanti. 
William  Lightbody,  B.Sc,  Mich.  Agri.  Coll.:  B.Pd.,  Mich.  Nor.  Sch. 

Principal  of  Higgins  ScIkwI,  Woodmere;  496  Dragoon  Ave.,  Detroit. 
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1896  David  MacKknzib,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

xSga,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ao8  W.  Clay  Ave.,  Muskegon. 
Jamss  M.  Mandbvillk.  Grad.,  Mich.  State  Nor.  Sch. ;  LL.B.,  *oo,  Detroit  Coll.  of  Law. 

1891,  Principal  of  Amos  School,  378,  34th  St.,  Detroit. 
Lew.  D.  Rbmincton. 

(Sgo,  Principal  of  High  School,  loao  Adelaide  St.,  Fenton. 
W.  V.  Sage,  B.Sc.  '84.  Mich.  Agri.  Coll. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
J.  D.  Schiller,  A.m.,  *87,  Hillsdale  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Niles. 
Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas. 

x886.  Supervisor  of  Music,  91  Watson  St.,  Detroit. 
Omar  D.  Thompson. 

1876,  Superintendent  of  Village  Schools,  Romeo. 
L.  L.  Wright. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ironwood. 

1897  James  H.  Bbazell. 

1899,  Principal  of  Central  High  School,  94  Horton  Ave.,  Detroit. 
H.  Z.  Brock,  B.Sc,  '85,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hancock. 
Francis  D.  Clarke,  C.E.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Superintendent  of  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint. 
Delos  Fall,  B.Sc,  '75,  M.Sc,  '82,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  ScD.,  '98,  Albion  Coll. 

1901,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  res.,  ixox  Michigan  Ave.,  Albion. 
William  H.  Fort. 

Coldwater. 
C.  O.  Hovt,  A.M.,  Albion  Coll. 

1899,  Professor  of  Science  and  History  of  Education,  State  Normal  School,  50a  Cross  St. 
Ypsilanti. 
Warren  C.  Hull.  Ph.M.,  '94,  Albion ;  M.Pd.,  '96.  Mich.  Nor.  Coll. 

1901,  Superintendent  of  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing. 
Henry  C.  Lott. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elk  Rapids. 
WiLUAM  Franklin  Lyon. 

1886,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  City  Schools,  879  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Wales  C.  Martindalb,  LL.B.,  Detroit  Coll.  of  Law. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  50  Miami  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Fred  Newton  Scott.  Ph.D.,  *S9,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  1351  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 
The  Public  Library  of  Detroit. 

Librarian,  H.  M.  Utley,  Detroit. 
Belle  M.  Tower. 

1899,  Principal  of  Baxter  Street  School,  531  Jefferson  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Albert  J.  Volland,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1896,  Principal  of  Central  High  School,  145  Madison  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids. 
William  Stearns  White,  Ph.B.,  '89,  Albion  Coll. 

State  Agent  for  the  American  Book  Co..  35  Alexandrine  Ave.,  E.,  Detroit. 
2898    Hugh  Brown,  A.B.^  '84,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1900,  EUlitor  of  **  School  Record/*  Ann  Arbor. 
General  Library,  University  of  Michigan. 

President.  James  B.  Angell ;  Librarian,  Raymond  C.  Davis,  Ann  Arbor. 
James  H.  Harris,  A.B.,  *9i.  Univ.  of  \Iich. 

1901,  Principal  of  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake. 
Elmer  A.  Lyman,  A.B.,  '86.  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1899,  Principal  of  State  Normal  College,  xa6N.  Washington  St.,  Ypsilanti. 
Vernon  G.  Mays,  Ph.B..  '94,  Albion  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Newaygo. 
DiMON  H.  Roberts,  A.B.,  '92,  A.M.,  '95,  Amherst  Coll. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Training  School,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  3x8  Forest 

Ave.,  Ypsilanti 

1899  Anna  M.  Chandler,  Ph.M. ^  79.  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X901,  Principal  of  Hieh  School,  Escanaba. 
Richard  D.  Ewino,  B.Sc,  '96,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  408  Wolcott  St.,  Escanaba. 
Joseph  B.  Estabrook,  A.B.,  '85,  A.M.,  *88,  B.Sc.  '90,  Olivet  Coll. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mt.  Clemens. 
W.  N.  Ferris. 

President,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids. 
Elbridge  L.  Heath. 

1898  Principal  of  Ward  School,  Calumet. 
W.  J.  McKone. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  ixoo  E.  Porter  St.,  Albion. 
Northern  State  Normal  School. 

Principal,  Dwight  Bryant  Waldo,  Marquette. 
Frederick  Edward  Searle,  A.B.,  '93,  Williams  Coll. 

xQox.  Director  Home  Department,  Detroit  University  School,  Detroit. 
Eugene  C.  Warriser,  A.B.,  *9i,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Saginaw. 
Estebs  Eugene  Webster. 

1901,  Student,  University  of  Michigan,  445  S.  Division  St.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Eugene  A.  Wilson,  A.M.,  '99,  Mt.  Hope  Con.,0. ;  M.Pd., '99,  Mich.  Nor.  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  X4X  Washington  St.,  Benton  Harbor. 

1900  Lewis  F.  Anderson.  A.B..  Univ.  of  Toronto. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Northern  State  Normal  School,  794  Pine  St. 
Marquette. 
Mrs.  Ida  Hood  Clark. 

X900,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  City  Schools,  7x7  S.  Warren  Ave.,  Saginsw. 
Olivbr  G.  Frederick. 

X900,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  359  West  Boul.,  Detroit. 
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xgoo    Waltsk  H.  Fkbnch. 

xoox,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  4x6  Towniend  St.,  Lansing. 

HiLLSDALS  COLLBGB. 

President,  Charles  H.  Gumey ;  Librarian,  Miss  Jean  Martin,  Hillsdale. 
Clara  W.  Mingins. 

Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  and  Director  of  Training  Department,  City  Schools, 
5^0  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Lucy  Adblla  Sloan,  M.Sc,  '85,  Hillsdale  Coll.,  Mich. 

Preceptress  and  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Central  State  Norma]  School,  Mt. 
Pleasant. 
Statb  Normal  College  Library,  Ypsilanti. 

Principal,  E.  A.  Lyman ;  Librarian,  Miss  G.  M.  Walton,  Ypsilanti. 
Jbnnib  LoinsB  Thomas. 

Assistant  Director  of  Thomas  Normal  Training  School,  91  Watson  St.,  Detroit. 
J.  H.  Trybom,  A. B., '96.  Harvard  Univ. 

Director  of  Manual  Training,  City  Schools,  50  Miami  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Gborgb  Stockton  Waitb, 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Manual  Training  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
xgos    Margarxthb  Marie  Aschek,  A.B.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1890,  Special  Teacher  of  German,  Whiting.  Ind. ;  res.,  xoox  N.  Fayette  St.,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

E.  T.  Austin,  B.Sc,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Owosso. 

F.  A    Barbour,  A.B.,  '78,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature.  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  704 
Pearl  St.,  Ypsilanti. 
William  Bbllis,  Pd.B.,*96<  Mich.  Nor.  Coll. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Central  State  Normal  School,  Normal  Ave.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Hknry  Bbnnbr,  M.Sc,  '89.  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  Ph.D..  '07,  Univ.  of  Erlangen. 

1897,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Albion  College,  Albion. 
Gborgb  R.  Bbrkaw,  Ph.B.,  'ox.  Albion  Coll. 

Principal  of  Harris  School,  421  Military  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Gbktrudb  Bracblin.  ^ 

Supervisor  of  Music  and  Drawing,  X003.  Main  St.,  St.  Joseph. 
Jambs  Irvbn  Brickbr,  A.B.,  '94,  Pd.B.,*95,  A.M.,  '97,  Hillsdale  Coll.,  Mich. 

X900.  Superinteiident  of  Schools,  Burr  Oak. 
R.  D.  Briggs,  Ph.B.,  '88,  Colgate  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  X09  Washington  St.,  Monroe. 
Edwin  N.  Brown,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  '84,  LL.B.,  '87,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

436  Thompson  St.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Ermbst  Burnham,  Ph.B.,  '96,  Albion  Coll.,  Mich. 

Commissioner  of  Schools  of  Calhoun  County,  118  Mansion  St.,  Marshall. 
E.  A.  Carpenter. 

Principal  of  Central  Grammar  School,  3  Portsmouth  Terrace,  Grand  Rapids. 
Callib  M.  Cecil. 

Teacher  of  Fifth  Grade  Public  Schools,  Houghton. 
E.  P.  Chapin,  M.E.,  '93,  Cornell  Univ. 

1900,  Principal  of  Hackley  Manual  Training  School,  95  Jefferson  St.,  Muskegon. 
Ernbst  p.  Clarke.  B.Sc. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  xio8  State  St.,  St.  Joseph. 
P.  R.  Cleary. 

President  of  Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti. 
E.  H.  CoMSTOCK,  B.Sc,  '07,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

X90X,  Principal  of  High  School,  Houghton. 
Albert  P.  Cook,  A.M.,  '99. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Ithaca. 
Nbwbll  Cook,  B.Sc,  '94,  Albion  Coll. 


Webster  Cob 


190X,  Assistant  InDepartment  of  Chemistry,  Albion  College,  Albion. 

rdtiendan  Ave.,  East  Saginaw. 


190X,  Assistant  in  L^epartment  ot  i^hcmistry,  Albion 
kx)K,  A.M..  '86,  Ph.D.,  '87,  Univ.  of  Mich. 
X899.  Principal  of  High  School,  409  Sheridan  Ave., 


Erma  Ethel  Coope|<,  A.B..  ^99.  Albion  Col 

X900,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Little  Falls,  Minn. ;  res..  Grass  Lake. 
Elizabeth  Courville. 

1895,  Principal  of  Van  Dyke  School,  X883  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit. 
L.  O.  Davis,  B.L.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Macomb. 
R.  B.  Dean,  B.Sc,  '98,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  88  Norton  Ave.,  Pontiac 
John  P.  Everett,  A.B.,  '01,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

190X,  Principal  of  High  School,  42  Florence  Ave.,  Pontiac. 
Dorothy  Finch. 

1807,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  2174  River  St.,  Delray. 
Augusta  L.  Franc k. 

1890,  Teacher  of  German,  French,  and  History,  Union  High  School,  *3a  Turner  St., 
Grand  Rapids. 
£.  £.  Gallup. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Hanover. 
Helen  R.  Gardner. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics.  Central  High  School,  ix  N.  Union  St,  Grand  Rapids. 
Ralph  S.  Garwood,  A.B.,  '92,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1901,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  601  E.  Mansion  St.,  Marshall. 
Olga  J.  Girzi. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  108  W.  Ridge  St.,  Ishpeming. 
J.  F.  Goodrich. 

1900,  Principal  of  Schools,  Tuscola. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Ahnefeldt-Goss. 

Member  of  Board  of  Education,  2x  N.  Union  St.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Charles  T.  Grawn,  Pd.M.,  '97,  Mich.  St.  Nor.  Coll. 

Principal  of  Central  State  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
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1901    WiLUAM  H.  C.  Hals. 

County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Cassopolis.  • 
Clark  B.  Hall. 

1897,  Principal  of  Western  High  School,  613,  X4th  Ave.,  Detroit. 
AucB  LouiSK  Harris. 

i8q7,  Kinder^rten  and  Primary  Supervisor,  Calumet. 
WiLUS  E.  Hanson,  Ph.B.,  '07,  Albion  Coll. 

1890,  Superintenoent  of  Schools,  Alma. 
ScHATTUCK  O.  Hartwbll,  A.B.,  *88,  Amherst  Coll. 

xQoi,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  438  S.  Burdick  St.,  Kalamazoo. 
Rsgbnia  R.  Hbllkr. 

Head  of  Normal  Training  Department,  Washington  Normal  School,  415  Woodward 
Ave.,  Detroit. 
Lbma  V.  Hendbrson. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Mt.  Clemens;  res.,  Memphis. 

B.  Smith  Hopkins.  A.B.,  '96,  A.M.,  '07,  Albion  Coll.,  Mich. 

xQoz,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Menominee. 
Katb  a.  Hoppbr,  B.  es  L.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1898,  Director  of  a  Public  School  Kindergarten,  657  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Ouvb  Howard. 

1897,  Teacher  in  Eighth  Grade,  Public  Schools,  Houghton. 
Arthur  Scott  Hudson,  A.B.,  "99,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X901,  Supermtendent  of  Schools,  Middleville. 
Frbd  a.  Jbffbrs. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic  Mine. 
G.  L.  Jbnmbr. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Midland. 

C.  D.  Jennings. 

1899,  Commissioner  of  Schools,  81  z  State  St.,  St.  Joaeph. 
Fred.  L.  Keblbr,  B.Sc,  ^93,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Department  of  Science,  Central  Normal  School,  Mount  Pleasant. 
PuBUC  Library,  Kalamazoo. 

Librarian,  Miss  S.  C.  Roberts,  Kalamacoo. 
A.  J.  Ladd,  A.M,,  '00,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1898,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Hope  College,  Holland. 
W.  Frank  Laughlin. 

Commissioner  of  Schools,  Lapeer. 
EoGBNE  La  Rowe,  A.B.,  ^96,  A.M.,  '08,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Hancock. 
Heman  Burr  Leonard,  B.Sc,  '95,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X900,  Teacher  in  South  Side  Academy,  Chicago,  111. ;  res.,  xxo  W.  Canfield  Ave.,  Detroit. 
W.  F.  Lewis,  B.Sc,  '9^,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  905  Prospect  St.,  Port  Huron. 
Edward  C.  McCarthy. 

xooo,  Director  of  Commercial  Department,  Western  High  School,  94  Spruce  St.,  Detroit. 
Helen  W.  NIcKerrow. 

1889,  Principal  of  Tappan  School,  140  Leverett  St.,  Detroit. 
George  J.  Miller. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Colon. 
Mrs.  Florence  Milnsr. 

X900,  In  Charge  of  Secondary  Dept.,  Detroit  University  School,  66x,  ad  Ave.,  Detroit. 
W.  A.  Morse. 

Head  of  Science  Department,  Western  High  School,  935,  a4th  St.,  Detroit. 
J.  A.  O^Lbary. 

X897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Paw  Paw. 
C.  E.  Palmerleb. 

Ex -Commissioner  of  Schools,  Lapeer. 
Linus  S.  Parmblbb,  B.Sc,  '00,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

XQOI,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Biology,  azs  W.  Court  St.,  Flint, 
Richard  R.  Pitfnam,  B.Sc,  *9^,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X898,  Department  of  Physical  Science  and  Mathematics,  Eastern  High  School,  67a  Hudson 
Ave.,  Detroit. 
Charles  G.  Putney. 

Commissioner  of  Schools  of  Sanilac  County,  Sanilac  Center. 
Martha  A.  Sherwood,  Grad.,  Mich.  St.  Nor.  Coll.,  Cook  Co.  Nor.  Sch. 

1895,  Principal  of  Training  School,  303  Jefferson  Ave.,  Saginaw. 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell. 

Book  Embosser  at  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing. 
Charles  Lyle  Spain,  A.B.,  '93^  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Principal  of  Washington  Normal  School,  153  Smith  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Elmore  B.  Sutherland.^ 

Memphis. 
George  Robert  Swain,  A.B.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1900,  Principal  of  High  School,  X833,  6th  St.,  Bay  City. 
James  H.  Thompson. 

•  Member  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Evart. 

Templeton  P.  Twiggs,  LL.B.,  '96,  Detroit  Coll.  of  Law. 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Central  High  School,  5x7  Lincoln  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Elizabeth  Van  Adestine. 

Supervising  Principal,  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  1x4  Winder  St.,  Detroit. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Vienflibt. 

Manager  of  Business  College.  Alpena. 
Royal  B.  Way,  Ph.BT/94.  Albion  Coll. ;  Ph.M.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1899,  Principal  of  High  School,  W.  S.,  623  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Saginaw. 
P.  J.  Wilson. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  80  Chestnut  St.,  Wyandotte. 
E.  a.  Weeidt. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Clinton. 
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xgoi    Gborgb  S.  Wright. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Luther. 
E.  W.  Yo«T. 

1899,  G>unt]r  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Trenton. 

MINNESOTA 

UFS  DIRKCTOR 

X870    William  F.  Phblps,  A.M  ,  *{a,  Union  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

Resident  Director,  State  Normal  School,  318  Chamber  of   Commerce  Bnildin 
Duluth. 

LIFB  MBMBKRS 

Z864    Calvin  Smith  Pbnnbll*  A.B.,  *ix,  A.M.,  *<o,  Colbv  Univ. 

£x- Professor  of  Moral  and  Menial  Philosophy,  Washington  University,  St.  Lou 
Mo.,  aa45  Knapp  St..  St.  Anthony  Park. 
X890    Board  or  Education.  Independent  School  District  No.  3,  Northfield. 

President,  A.  W.  Norton;  Clerk,  S.  Finkelson,  Northfield. 

ACnVB   MBMBBRS 

1880    D.  L.  KiBHLX,  A.B.,  *6x,  A.M.,  '64,  LL.D.,  *87,  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

1893,  Professor  of  Pedagogy.  University  of  Minnesota,  380X  Portland  Ave.,  Mianeapolii 
x88s   Irwin  Shbpard,  A.B.,  Vi,  A.M.,  ^74,  Ph.D.,  *5)3,  Olivet  Coll.,  Mich. 

1893,  Secretary  of  National  Educational  Association,  xi8  W.  Wabasha  St.,  Winona. 
1886    Frbdbrick  E.  Stratton.  A.B.,  '71*  A.M.,  '74,  Williams  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  *9x>  lU.  Wesleyan  Uniy. 

x89a,  Principal  of  Academy,  Carleton  College,  Northfield. 
1890    Robbrt  Eduard  Dbnfbld,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '78,  Amherst  Coll. 

1885,  Superintendent  of  SchooN.  Central  High  School,  Duluth. 

1893  Charlbs  M.  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Tufts  Coll. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  6x5  E.  x8th  St.,  Minneapolis. 
A.  W.  Rankin,  A.B.,  '80,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

X895,  State  Inspector  of  Graded  Schools,  9x6,  5th  St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

1894  Gborgr  B.  Aiton,  A.B.,  '8x,  A.M.,  '87,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1893,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  x6ox  University  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minnei^lis. 
Sarah  C.  Brooks. 

X899,  Principal  of  Teachers'  Training  School,  63X  Westminster  St.,  St.  Paul. 
S  A  Farns worth. 

x886.  Principal  of  Cleveland  High  School,  599  Case  St.,  St.  Paul. 
L.  Gracb  Hopkins. 

Stenographer,  State  Normal  School,  3x8  W.  King  St.,  Winona. 
Isabbl  Lawrbncb. 

X879,  Training  Teacher  in  Normal  School,  4x7,  ad  Ave.,  S.,  St.  Cloud. 
Lucia  M.  Millbr. 

Principal  of  Webster  School,  63X  Westminster  St.,  St.  Paul. 
Mary  L.  Olds. 

1889.  Principal  of  Washington  School,  Central  High  School,  Duluth. 
Mrs.  Louisb  Prbbcb. 

Author  of  the  Preece  System  of  Physical  Training  and    Supervisor  of  Physic 
Training,  Public  Schools,  Hotel  Clinton,  Minneapolis. 

1895  John  A.  Hancock,  M.L.,  ^90,  Univ.  of  Wis. ;  A.M.,  '93,  Stanford  Univ. 

X90X,  Director  of  Training  Department,  State  Normal  School,  X95  Cherry  St.,  Mankato. 
•F.  V.  Hubbard. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Red  Wing. 
Gborgb  R.  Klebbergbr. 

X895,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  St.  Qoud. 
Irwbn  Lbviston,  A.B.,  *83,  A.M.,  *88,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  New  York  Life  Building ;  res.,  48X  Dayton  Av 
St.  Paul. 
Jbssb  F.  Millspaugh,  A.B.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  M.D.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1898,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  77  E.  Fifth  St.,  Winona. 
Samuel  J.  Race,  B.L.,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

x886.  Superintendent  of  Redwood  Co.  Schools,  Redwood  Falls. 
Waite  a.  Shoemaker,  Pd.D.,  '98.  N.  Y.  Univ. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  7x3,  ist  Ave,  S.,  St.  Cloud. 
James  W.  Strong,  A.B.,  '58,  A.M.,  »6x,  D.D.,  '73,  Beloit  Coll.;  LL.D.,  »o6.  III.  Coll. 

1870,  President  of  Carleton  College,  xo8  College  Ave.,  Northfield. 
Adolph  C.  Tibbetts. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Blue  Earth  City. 
Edmund  J.  Vert,  Pd.D.,  '9^,  Ph.B.,  '96,  Ph.D.,  '98. 

1901.  Instructor  in  Senior  English,  Central  High  School,  9306,  zoth  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapo 
Charles  W.  Weeks. 

307  Masonic  Temple,  Duluth. 
Frank  A.  Weld. 

1899,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead. 

1896  C.  A.  Ballard,  B.Sc,  ^94,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1899,  Department  of  Biological  Science.  State  Normal  School,  Moorehead. 
J.  Danford  Bond,  B.Sc,  '73,  M.Sc,  '73,  Milton  Coll.,  Wis, 

1873,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  639  St.  Anthony  Ave,,  St.  PaoL 
Clarence  M.  Boutellb,  LL.D.,  '96,  St.  Stephen^s  Coll.,  Annandale,  N.  Y. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marshall. 
Ralph  H.  Burns,  A.B.,  '95,  Yale. 

190X,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  St.  James, 

*  Died  August  97,  X901. 
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1896     R.  W.  CSAMSTOM. 

Z898,  A^ent  for  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1095,  3d  Are.,  S.,  Minnei^lis. 
James  J.  Dow,  A.B.,  '74,  A.M.,  '78,  L.H.D.,  ^09,  Carleton  Coll. 

1875.  Superintendent  of  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault. 
H.  L.  Grant,  M.Sc,  Lawrence  Univ. 

Principal,  High  School,  307,  6th  St.,  Marshall. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Placb. 

508-509  New  York  Life  Buildini;,  Miiuieapolis. 
BoNNiB  £.  Snow. 

x8a6,  Supervifor  of  Drawing:,  Public  Schools,  Hampshire  Arms,  Minneapolis. 
Helen  Ford  Staples. 

1891,  Teacher  in  Primary  Department,  Public  Schools,  xvj  E.  Broadway,  Winona. 
J.  A.  Vandyke,  .\.M.,  Vi  B.Pd.,  'fo,  B.Ph.,  '87,  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  «tx  Union  Ave.,  Fergus  Falls. 
William  Franklin  Wbsster,  A.B.,  *86,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1893,  Principal  of  East  High  School,  X035,  5^1  St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 
1897    Isaac  I.  Bargen. 

1886,  Superintendent  of  Schooix,  Mountain  Lake. 
William  A.  Bartlett,  B.Sc,  *87.  A.M.,  '90,  Iowa  Coll. 

1896,  Principal  of  High  School,  aa^  W.  Sanborn  St.,  Winona. 
Herbert  R.  Edwards,  Ph.B.,  *9z,  Alfred  Univ. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Brown's  Valley. 
Frances  A.  Elmer. 

x886,  Teacher  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School,  264  W.  Wabasha  St.,  Winona. 
George  A.  Franklin,  Grad.,  '77,  Nor.  Sch.,  Normal,  III. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  40X  W.  6th  St.,  Faribault. 
P.  P.  Kennedy,  B.Sc,  *9o,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

X895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fairmont. 
Charles  L.  Sawyer,  A.B.^  *88,  A.M.,  '9X.  Dartmouth;  LL.B.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

Ejc* Principal  S.  High  School,  19x6  Columbus  Ave.,  Minneapolis. 
Hiram  Worcester  Slack. 

1876,  Principal  of  School,  735  Olive  St.,  St.  Paul. 
State  Normal  School  at  Moorhrad. 

President,  Frank  A.  Weld,  Moorhead. 
State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud. 

President,  George  R.  Kleeberger;  Librarian,  Gertrude  Campbell,  St.  Cloud. 
State  Normal  School  at  Winona. 

President,  T.  F.  Millspaugh:  Librarian,  Frances  A.  Elmer,  Winona. 
Jambs  Albert  Tormby,  B.L.,  '95.  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  409  E.  4th  St.,  Winona. 
zSgB    E.  T.  CRrrcHETT,  A.B,  '85,  A.M.,  *88,  Dartmouth. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  New  Ulm. 
Fannie  P.  Farnsworth,  B.L., '88,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1898,  Principal  of  High  School,  903,  3d  St.,  Red  Wing. 
DiBDRiCH  A.  Grussbndorf,  B.Sc,  ^07,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1899,  Principal  of  High  School,  New  Ulm. 
John  C.  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Hamline  Univ.,  Minn. 

1899,'  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lanesboro. 

MiNNBAPOUS  ATHBNiEUM. 

Librarian,  Jessie  McMillan,  Minneapolis. 
WiLLAKO  F.  F.  Sblleck,  Ph.B.,  '08,  III.  Wes.  Univ. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  X33  Lincoln  Ave.,  Crookston. 
I.  A.  Thorson. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Aitkin. 
G.  O.  Virtue,  A.M.,  '93,  Ph.D.,  '97,  Harvard. 

1897,  Instructor  in  History  and  Civics,  State  Normal  School,  T50  W.  Wabasha  St.,  Winona. 
X899    D.  Lance. 

1887,  Supervisor  of  Nature  Study,  Teacher  of  Physical  Geography  and  German,  Central 

High  School,  St.  Paul. 
Edward  M.  Lbhnerts. 

1901,  Student,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ax8  De  Kalb  Sq.,  Philadelphia;  Director  of 
American  Bureau  of  Geography;  home  address,  456  E.  Sanborn  St.,  Winona. 
John  H.  Lewis,  A.  B., '78. 

1899,  Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hasting. 
ARTHxmC.  RoGBRS,  B.Sc,  *77,  Earlham  Coll. ;  M.D.,  ^83,  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

X885,  Superintendent  of  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  Faribault. 
Pbtb  Wikoff  Ross,  B.Sc,  A.B.,  'qa.Univ.  of  Mich. 

X897,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Morris. 
Edith  A.  Scott. 

1899,  Principal  of  Model  School,  Box  i8a,  Moorhead. 
State  Normal  School  at  Mankato. 

President,  C.  H.  Cooper,  Mankato. 
1900    P.  P.  COLGROVE,  Pd.D.,  'oo,  N.  Y.  Umv. 

Z900.  Department  of  Psychology  and  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  50X,  3d  Ave.,  S., 
St.  Cloud. 
Henry  Cunton  Emm,  A.B.,  '08,  A.M.,  ^99,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1900,  Principal  of  High  School,  Faribault. 
Joseph  S.  Gaylokd,  A.M.,  '96.  Harvard  Univ. 

1898,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  35a  Main  St.,  Winona. 
Guy  E.  Maxwell,  A.M.,  '99,  Columbia  Univ. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Training  Department,  State  Normal  School,  410  Winona  St., Winona. 
Charles  W.  Mickens,  B.L.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Moorhead. 
John  W.  Olskn,  B.Sc,  '97,  Valparaiso  Coll. 

1901,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul. 
Elmer  I.  Shepard,  A.B.,  *oo,  Williams  Coll. 

X90X,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University  School,  Chicago;  res.,  xx8  W. 
Wabasha  St.,  Winona. 
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1900    Darius  Steward,  A.B.,  *75«  Dartmouth  Coll.  ^ 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  High  School,  Stillwater. 
UmvBKsmr  or  Minnesota,  Gknbkal  Library. 

President,  Cynis  Northrop ;  Librarian,  William  W.  Folwell,  Minneapolis. 
190X    Louis  Andbsson,  A.M.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lakefield, 
Isabella  Austin,  B.L.,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

X900,  Critic  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  Winona. 
B.  J.  BucKLAND,  A.B.,  '97,  Carleton  Coll. 

X90Z,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Morris. 
Mrs.  Nbluk  M.  Budd. 

1887,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Voice,  Windom  Institute,  Montevideo. 
Will  Grant  Chambbrs,  M.Sc,  '96,  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Indiana,  Pa. :  A.M.,  '07,  Laf ajrette  CoU. 

Professor  of  Psycholonr*  and  Philosophy  and  History  of  Education,  State  Normal 
School,  Moorhead. 
Nbllib  Louise  Drbw. 

1899,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Northfield. 
Fanny  G.  Gibs. 


X900,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Mower  Co.,  007  S.  Chatham  St.,  Austin. 

Irwin  Hutchison,  A.B.,  *8x,  A.M.,  '84,  Monmouth  Coll. 

Z900,  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Albert  Lea  College,  Albert  Lea. 


Lbtha  L.  McClurb. 

Z90X,  Teacher  of  Public  School  Music  Methods,  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  703  Steinway 
Hall,  Chicago;  res.,  axx  W.  Broadway,  Winona. 
David  H.  Painter. 

x89s.  Principal  of  Adams  School,  0401  Aldrich  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Edward  C.  Scovbu 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Boarding  School,  Cass  Lake. 

MISSISSIPPI 

active  mbmbbrs 
1890    Jambs  Rhea  Preston,  A.M. 

1899,  President  of  Stanton  College,  Natchez. 
1894    Robert  B.  Fulton,  A.B.,-'69,  A.M.,  '7a, Univ.  of  Miss. ;  LL.D.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

X893,  Chancellor  of  University  of  Mississippi,  University. 
X895    £.  E.  Bass,B.L.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

1884,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  509  N.  Broadway,  Greenville. 

1896  Richard  M.  Lbavbll,  A.B.,  '59,  Univ.  of  Miss. ;  LL.D.,  ^89,  Miss.  Coll. 

189D,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  Univ.  of  MissisMppi,  University. 

1897  J.  G.  Deuprbb.  A.B..  A.M.,  Howard  Coll..  Ala. :  LL.D.,  S.  W.  B.  Univ.,  Tenn. 

Xa         -  -"  -   -----    -  - 

John  Clayton 
x8< 
W.  I.  Thames,  Grail.,  N.  Nor.  Univ.:  A.B. 

Principal  of  High  School  and  Editor  of  **  Mississippi  School  Journal."  PoplarvUle. 

1899  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  *9i,  Beloit  Coll.,  Wis. 

X896,  Dean  ofTougaloo  University  for  Colored  People,  Tougaloo. 
B.  M.  Walker,  B.Sc,  '83,  M.Sc,  *86,  Miss.  Agri.  and  Mech.  Coll. 

x888,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agri- 
cultural College. 

1900  H.  L.  Whitfield,  B.L. 

State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Jackson. 
X901    G.  F.  Boyd,  B.Sc. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Kosciusko. 

MISSOURI 
UPE  directors 

X877    F.  Loins  Soldan,  LL.D.,  '83,  South  Carolina  Univ. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  3634  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
z886    J.  M.  Greenwood,  A.M.,  '73,  LL.D.,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

X874,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  9th  and  Locust  Sts.,  Kansas  City. 

UFE   members 

1871    Jambs  B.  Merwin. 

EUlitor  "  American  School  and  College  Journal,"  1609  Palm  St.,  St  Louis. 

1886  Charles  Henry  Evans,  A.M.,  '78,  William  Jewell  Coll.,  Libertv,  Mo. 

1877,  Editor  of  "American  College  and  Public  School  Directory,"  9x5  Locust  St.,  Sl 
Louis. 

active  mbmbbrs 

1887  James  U.  White,  M.S.D.,  Missouri  State  Nor.  Sch. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Brookfield  Ave.,  Brookfield 
Calvin  Milton  Woodward,  A.B.,  '60,  Harvard  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '84,  Washington  Unrv. 

1S70,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Applied  Mechanics;  1879,  Director  of  Manual  Traiaiag 
School,  VVashington  University,  3013  Hawthorne  Bout,  St.  Louia. 

1890  Mrs.  Matilda  Evans  Riley. 

1887,  Director  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  Board  of  Education  Building,  St.  Loois. 

1891  John  R.  Kirk. 

1899,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville. 
George  Thomas  Murphy. 

1890,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  4946  Berlin  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
F.  D.  Tharpb. 

1899,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9th  and  Locust  Sts,,  Kansas  City. 
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xSga    RiCHABD  HsNitY  Jessb,  LL.D.,  'px,  Tulane  Univ. 

189X,  nresident  of  University  of  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
Mary  Cupton  McCulloch. 

1880,  Supervisor  of  Public  Kindergartens,  3831  Washington  Boul.,  St.  Louis. 
Florsncb  McNsal. 

1896,  Teacher  in  Humboldt  School,  1009  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City. 

C.  W.  ROBBINS. 

Principal  and  Proprietor,  Central  Business  College,  Sedalia. 
>893    Jambs  Undbkwood  Barnard. 

1897,  City  School  Principal,  331 1  £.  xath  St.,  Kansas  City. 
X894    Gborgb  Victor  Buchanan,  A.M.,  Vf  McKendree  Coll.,  III. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  614  W.  7th  St.,  Sedalia. 
Edwin  D.  Luckbv,  B.S.D.,  '87,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

1893,  Principal  of  John  Marshall  School,  1333  Union  Boul.,  St.  Louis. 
1895    William  H.  Black,  A.M.,  '76,  Waynesburg  Coll. ;  D.D.,  ♦88,  Cumberland  Univ. 

1889,  President  of  Missouri  Valley  College,  3x3  College  Ave.,  Marshall. 
Ira  I.  Cammack,  B.S.,  '84,  Earlham  Coll.,  Ind. 

1897,  Principal  of  Central  High  School,  538  Chestnut  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Crouch. 


39i8jTracy  Ave. 
Kansas  City. 
William  Henry  Lynch,  A.B.,  '68,  A.M.,  '73,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

1887,  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Mountain  Grove. 
Richard  C.  Norton,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Trenton,    t 
Josephine  Norvillb. 

^  Chair  of  English,  High  School,  336  E.  Webster  St.,  Chillicothe. 

Charles  B.  Reynolds. 

1897.  Principal  of  Garfield  School,  304  Wabash  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Louis  Theilmann.B.Sc, '85,  M.Sc, 'oojUniv.  of  Missouri. 
.,  x9oo«  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Breckenridge. 

Marie  L.  Turner. 

1891,  Principal  of  Public  School,  Clayton. 
UNivERsmr  OF  the  State  of  Missouri. 

President,  R.  H.  Jesse;  Secretary,  J.  G.  Babb,  Columbia. 
John  A.  Whitbford,  M.S.D.,  '93,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Kirksville. 
.  ,     .  1895,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  835  W.  Rollins  St.,  Moberly. 

1896    Amelia  C.  Fruchtb. 

First  Assistant,  Normal  and  High  School,  4396  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Josephine  Hebrmans. 

x8ox.  Principal  of  Whittier  School,  1703  E.  8th  St..  Kansas  City. 
Anna  Isabel  Mulford,  A.B.,  A.M.,  *8o,  Vassar  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '95,  Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis. 
^^  1898,  Teacher  of  Botany,  High  School,  3335  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis. 

*»97    S.  M.  Barrett. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Rich  Hill. 
R.  L.  Barton. 

1899,  Principal  of  Eliot  School,  9x3a  Pendleton  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Ben  Blewett,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '79,  Washington  Univ. 

1897,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9th  and  Locust  Sts.,  St.  Louis. 
John  S.  Collins,  A.B.,  '73,  Univ.  of  Miss. 

Principal  of  Eugene  Field  School,  St.  Louis;  res.,  Kirkwood. 
James  M.  Cottingham,  LL.B.,  '00,  Kans.  City  Sch.  of  Law. 

1895,  Principal  of  Benton  School,  284c  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Peter  Herzog. 

x883.  Principal  of  Blair  School,  3319  Bailey  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Benjamin  F.  Hoffman,  A.M.,  '88,  Univ.  of  Mo. 

i^5>  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

G.  B.  LONGAN. 

X899,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  X5X7  Michigan  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Sarah  J.  Milligan. 

X887,  Principal  of  Public  School,  Webster  Groves. 
Alex  H.  Noel. 

x88i.  Principal  of  Grant  School,  X5x8  S.  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
Hbnning  W.  Prentis. 

X878,  Principal  of  Hodgen  School,  5733  Delmar  Boul.,  St.  Louis. 
Catherinb  Spencer. 

Primary  Teacher  in  Jetferson  School,  X700  E.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
189B    G.  W.  Armstrong,  B.Sc.  •7X,  Eureka  Coll.,  111. 

X895,  City  School  Principal,  3304  Lydia  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Joseph  Doliyer  Elliff. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  X34  N.  Joplin  St.,  Joplin. 
WiLUAM  Prentice  Evans,  A.B.,  '84,  Washington  Univ. 

X893,  Principal  of  Chouteau  School,  66x8  S.  6th  St.,  St.  Louis. 
Isaac  H.  Hughes,  LL.B.,  '89,  Cumbcriand  Univ. ;  B.Sc,  '95,  A.B.,  '96,  A.M.,  '97,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. ; 
Pd.M.,  *97,  Nor.  Sch.,  New  Mex. 

X90X,  Principal  of  High  School,  De  Soto. 
Thomas  P.  Jandon,  Jr. 

Principal  of  Webster  School,  710  W.  X4th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
George  Warren  Krall,  B.Sc,  Millersville  Nor.  Sch.,  Pa. 

X901,  Principal,  Manual  Training  School,  St.  Louis. 
WiLUAM  Campbell  Ridgbway. 

1898,  Principal  of  Scarritt  School,  3035  E.  7th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Ouvxr  Stigall,  B.S.D.,  '9X,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Chillicothe. 
C.  C.  Thudium,  A.M.,  M.Sc,  O.  Nor.  Univ. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hermann. 


L 


nary  mud  Cnminar  Sclwal,  iBis  E.  jth  St..  KiQUi 
Atwill ;  Librarlw,  Pun]  B.  Wrighi,  St.  JoKpli. 
-wn  School,  Kuiiu  City. 


R.  B.  D.  SiHOHWN.  A.B.,  '75.  A.M.,'7a. 

ig«i.  SupninlcndcDI  ol  Cily  Scbsoli.ajS  Centci  Si.,  Hinnibil. 

'  itSa,  SupetiDtendeul  ol  Cltf  Scbooli,  363  Odell  An.,  MuibiU. 
St.  Louit  Fviuc  Libhakv. 

Libtiiian  aikd  SKteluy.  F.  M.  Ciundcn,  mlhaiKt  Locuil  Sti.,St.  Las 
I    WiiiiAti  Chakdlbh  BACL.V,  M.Sc,.  "^S,  Uni..  of  Wi^ ;  Ph.D.,  'm,  Corodl  Ubi*. 

Piincipil  of  MauDl  PlEuut  Public  Schcx>1,  17U  Miuiuippi  Aye.,  St. 

TEichci'oi  Hiitoty  md  Gcnoin,  High  School,  tnd  Superriiorof  H 
School!,  »t  E.  Calhoun  St.,  ChillioMhe. 
Ella  Ebuliin. 

1001,  Sabwinite  Tcichci,  City  Scbooli,  ]6jj  Clcnlud  An.,  St.  Loaii. 

PrlDcipa!  oi  Amu  Public  School,  1791  Lon(ldlow  Bool.,  Sl  LooU. 

PI.,  Kuiu  City. 

:  Ll.B.,-Ba.CaiLLiwSc>i.e 

tB4},  liulniclorTn  Phyifci.  Noinul  itid  Hieh  School,  tao6  FouBUia  An.,  S 


MoTgu  Si.,  Si.  Louii 


K,  JOMMSTOM.        ...,,,._ _... 

-■ '-  " ■ ' '  "noptr  Military  School, 


a, 'High  bchool,  Jilt  Locuat  St.,  St.  Lonii. 

ic  School,  Mudvlllc. 

RtprcKniativi  of  D.  C,  H«lh  ft  Co.,  jSiS  Ocvtiuiil  An.,  Su  Lonla. 
JohmHsnicyMacCiuckih.  A.M.. '97.  Ne-YorkUDi>.:  Ph.D., 'M.Hnlle-WiiicBben 

iS«.  Pcrtident  ol  WeaoniiHIci  Collw,  Fullon. 
GmttiiMcA.  MiLLBi,  A.B.,  'St,  A.M.,  'S4,  WEHcmColl.i  LL.B., 'g^Unii.  o(Or 

"°°'     '1^.  Ptctideni  oi  Ruikin  Collcac.  Ticnrafl. 
John  Wilson  Million.  A.B..  'fc.  A.M..  'oi,  William  Jewell  Coll.,  Libeity,  Ma. 

1097,  Preaident  o[  Hardin  Colleee,  Mnico. 
C.  G,  Rathhan. 

Piiitcipal  of  Garfield  School,  WyomiBE  BBd  Jeflenon  Ate.,  St.  Lduia. 
WiLLiAU  SCHU.LB..  A.B.,  '74.  A.M..  'jT,  Waihi^tonVnlv. ,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 

iSqs.  Aiaiatant  PiiDcipal  In  High  School,  aSao  Locoit  St.,  St.  Lonia. 
W.  B.  Shikld,  A.B.,  '98,  Ohio  St.  Univ. 

loatiuctoi  in  HiaiD?  and  ClTici.MBBual  Tniiniii(  Hifb  School.  ■■ 
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X895    Jambs  Rkxd,  A^B.,  *8i.  McGill  Univ. 

1894,  President  of  Montana  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Bozeman. 
Cyitthia  Elbabxtm  Rbilby,  B.Sc 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Montana,  Box  774,  Missoula. 
1I96    E.  A.  Stbbkb,  B.Sc,  '81,  M.Sc,  *95.  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1900,  Principal  of  Free  County  High  School,  Kalispell. 
1897    E.  A.  Caklbtom. 

Ez>  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena. 
Fraxk  C.  Pattbm. 

X899,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Helena. 
i8giB    J.  P.  Hbhdricks,  B.Sc,  *86,  A.M.,  V*  Ph.B.,  Western  Univ.,  Toledo,  la. 

1899,  Member  of  State  Board  of  Elducation,  6x0  W.  Mercury  St.,  Butte. 

1899  M18S  B.  P.  DOWNBV. 

Principal  of  Lincoln  School,  6x7  N.  Alaska  St.,  Butte. 
S.  D.  Labcbmt. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Great  Falls, 
Montama  Statb  Collbgb. 

President,  James  Reid,  Bozeman. 
Mabv  Euzabbth  Ryan. 

X90X,  Principal  of  Webster  School,  408  W.  Quartz  St.,  Butte. 
M.  A.  CArkoll  Staplbton,  A.B.,  '85,  Middlehury  Coll.,  Vt. 

xQoo,  Teacher,  High  School,  P.  O.  Box  xoox,  Helena. 

1900  Fbbb  Pubuc  Libkarv,  Bottb. 

Librarian,  J.  R.  Russcl,  Butte. 

1901  Fbamk  Kvsblka,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Columbian  Univ.,  D.  C. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Fort  Belknap  Indian  School,  Harlem. 
J.  M.  Lbwis. 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  X035,  xath  Ave.,  Helena. 
Katb  Shbllby. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Missoula. 
W.  W.  Wblch,  A.B.,  *82,  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Tex. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena. 
Adbunb  R.  Whitb,  B.L.,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

X899,  Auistant  Principal  of  High  School,  Hamilton. 

NEBRASKA 

ufb  mbmbbr 
1880    Mbs.  Gracb  B.  Sudborough. 

1898,  Teacher  in  High  School,  549  S.  36th  Ave.,  Omaha. 

ACnVB  MBMBBRS 

X890    LiiziB  L.  Bankbr. 

1900,  Principal  of  Leavenworth  School,  1707  Center  St.,  Omaha. 
X891    C  G.  Pbarsb. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  508  City  Hall,  Omaha. 
xSga    W.  K.  Fowlbr. 

X90X,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1707  A  St.,  Lincoln. 
X894    D.  C.  0*CoKNOR,  A.B.,  *89,  A.M.,  '93,  Allegheny  Coll..  Meadville,  Pa. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1307  Norfolk  Ave.,  Norfolk. 

ANMA  M.  TlBBBTS. 

1893,  Principal  of  Grammar  School,  658  S.  i7th  St.,  Lincoln. 
X895    Charlbs  Edwin  Bbssby,  B.Sc,  '69,  M.Sc,  V^t  Mich.  Agri.  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '79,  Univ.  of  Iowa ; 
LL.D.,  *98,  Iowa  Coll. 

X884,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  1504  S  St.,  Lincoln. 
Edwin  J.  Bodwbll,  B.Sc,  *88,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Douglas  County,  Courthouse ;  res.,  4x01   Famam  St., 
Omaha. 
W.  A.  Clark,  A.B., '7a,  A.M., '85,  Pd.D., '94,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.;   A.M.,  '99,   Harvard;  Ph.D., '00, 
Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1900,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Peru. 
Jambs  W.  Crabtrbe,  B.Sc,  ^90,  Bloomfield  Sci.  Inst. 

1897,  Inspector  of  Nebraska  High  Schools,  Lincoln. 
G.  W.  A.  Luckbv,  Ph.D.,  '00,  Columbia  Univ. 

1895,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Nebraska,  1433  R  St.,  Lincoln. 

1896  Howard  Waltbr  Caldwell,  Ph.B.,  '80.  A.M.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

1892,  Professor  of  American  History  and  Jurisprudence,  University  of  Nebraska,  5x1  N. 
x6th  St.,  Lincoln. 
William  R.  Jackson. 

X90X,  Scholar  in  Department  of  Elducation,  University  of  Nebraska,  X909  G  St.,  Lincoln. 
A.  H.  Watbrhousb. 

X890.  Principal  of  High  School,  416  S.  aSth  St.,  Omaha. 
Harry  Kirkb  Wolfb,  A.B.,  '80,  Univ.  of  Neb. ;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '86,  Leipzig. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lincoln. 

1897  Kate  L.  Brown. 

1896,  Principal  of  Clifton  Hill  School,  X3aa  S.  a7th  St.,  Omaha. 
George  L.  Farley. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Plattsmouth. 
Anna  Foos. 

Principal  of  Schools,  The  Madison,  Omaha 
A.  L.  Shaw,  B.Sc,  '94,  Olivet  Coll.,  Mich. 

X644  P  St.,  Lincoln. 
Uniybrsity  of  Omaha 

President,  David  R.  Kert;  Secretary,  Mary  Wylie  NichoU,  Bellevue. 
Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  A.B.  '85,  Williams;  A.M..  Ph.D.,  V-  Harvard, 
X893,  Pxofessor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
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t8g8    Allbn  C.  Fling,  A.B.,  ^94,  A.M.,  *98,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

1898,  Saperintendent  of  City  Schools,  xzoa,  xst  Ave.,  Nebraska  City. 
Omaha  Public  Library. 

President,  Lewis  S.  Reed ;  Librarian,  Edith  Tobitt,  Omaha. 
Univrrsity  of  Nbbraska. 

Chancellor,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews;  Librarian,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Lincoln. 

1899  E.  Bbnjamin  Andrrws,  LL.D.,  '84,  Univ.  of  Neb. ;  D.D.,  '84,  Colby  Univ. 

1900,  Chancellor,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
RobbrtJ.  Barr. 

1883,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  10x5  W.  Division  St.,  Grand  Island. 
Ellbrv  W.  Davis,  B.Sc.,  Univ.  of  Wis. ;  Ph.D.^  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

1893,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Nebraska,  1545  C  St.,  Lincoln. 
Charlbs  Fordvcb,  B.Sc,  '96,  A.M.,  '98,  Ph.D.,  '00, Univ.  of  Neb. 

1893,  Professor  of  Biology,  Nebraska  Wedeyan  University,  Lincoln. 
John  D.  Frbnch. 

x8a9.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hastings. 
Albbrt  Ross  Hill,  A.B.,  '93,  Dalhousie  Coll.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Ph.D.,  *95,  0>mell  Univ. 

1897,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Nebraska,  505  N.  asth  St.,  Lincoln. 
C.  W.  TURNBR. 

With  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Lincoln. 
W.  H.  Wagnbr,  B.L.,  ^88,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Hebron. 

1900  Nathan  Bbrnstbin,  B.L.,  '93,  M.L.,  '96,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1895,  Department  of  Physics,  High  School,  3633  Capitol  Ave.,  Omaha 
C.  H.  Gordon,  B.Sc,  '86,  M.Sc,  *qo,  Albion  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '05,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Z899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  910  S.  Z3th  St.,  Linooln. 
Gborgb  a.  Grbgorv,  B.Sc,  '83. 

zooo.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Crete. 
'  Mrs.  Agnbb  M.  Harrison. 

Principal  of  Famam  School,  Omaha. 
Gborgb  L.  Townb,  A.B.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

Editor  **  Nebraska  Teacher,"  134  N.  xxth  St.,  Lincoln, 
xgox    A.  L.  Cavinbss,  Ph.B.,  III.  Wes.  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Fairbury. 
EsTHBR  A.  Clark,  A.B.,  '85,  A.M.,  '90,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. ;  A.B.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

1898,  Professor  of  Latin,  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Peru. 
W.  H.  Gardnbr,  B.Sc. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Auburn. 
David  Bbnnbtt  Gilbrrt,  B.Sc.  'oo,  A.B.,  '91,  Central  Nor.  Coll.,  Danville,  Ind. 

President  Nebraska  Central  College,  Central  City. 
I.  H.  Hatfibld,  B.Sc,  *93.  S.  D,  Aeri.  Coll. ;  LL.B.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

1898,  Instructor  in  Law  School,  University  of  Nebraska,  1337  E  St.,  Lincoln. 
Charlbs  C.  Root. 

1900,  Principal  of  High  School,  Fairbury. 

NEVADA 

ACnVB   MRMBBRS 

Z895    Waltbr  C.  Gavhart,  C.E. 

1894,  Principal  of  High  School  and  Public  Schools,  Austin. 
JosBPH  Edward  Stubbs,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  '76.  D.D.,  '90. 

X894,  President  of  Nevada  Sute  University,  Reno. 
X899    Jambs  C.  Doughty. 

Principal  of  Schools,  Tuscarora. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

LIFB   MBMBER 

z886    James  E.  Klock. 

1900,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth. 

AcnvB  members 
Z898    New  Hampshire  State  Library. 

Librarian,  Arthur  H.  Chase,  Concord. 
zSgg    John  Augustus  Brown,  A.B.,  '79*  Harvard. 

1886,  Member  of  School  Board,  and,  1889,  Trustee,  Robinson  Female  Seminary,  33  Pine 
St.,  Exeter. 
1900    Henry  C.  Morrison,  A.B.,  '95.  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  53  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 
Public  Library,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Librarian,  C.  H.  Garland,  Dover. 

NEW  JERSEY 

LIFE   DIRECTOR 

1892    Jambs  M.  Green,  A.M.,  '84,  Dickinson  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '90. 1".  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1889,  Principal  of  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Trenton. 

LIFE   MEMBER 

1876    Langdon  Shook  Thompson,  A.M.,  '84,  Marietta  Coll.,  O. ;  Pd.D.,  '91,  Univ.  of  tbeOty  of  New  Norl 

1889,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools ;  X893,  Principal  of  Metropolitaii  Noraud  A 
School,  13  Park  St.,  Jersey  City. 
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ACnVB  MBMBERS 

1889  A.  W.  Moon,  A.B.,  '95,  Indiana  Univ. 

1899,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools,  Pleasantville. 

1890  Levi  Sbblbv.  A.M.,  '83,  Williams  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '86,  Leipzig. 

1895,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  48a  W.  State  St.,  Trenton. 

1891  Augustus  Scarlbtt. 

1863,  Principal  of  South  8th  St.  School,  56  S.  nth  St.,  Newark. 
1893    Sarah  Y.  Ely. 

1887,  Supervisor  in  High  and  Grammar  Departments  of  State  Model  School,  5a  Carroll 
St.,  Trenton. 
M.  H.  Kinsley,  B.Sc,  '88,  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 

1901,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hudson  County,  117  Magnolia  Ave.,  Arlington. 
Janb  M.  Lewis. 

1877,  Principal  of  Primary  School  No.  8,  99  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City. 
S.  £.  Manness,  A.m.,  '96,  Univ.  of^Tenn. 

1900,  Principal  of  Waverley  Ave.  School,  36z  Broad  St.j  Newark. 
Bykon  C.  Mathews,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  93,  Ph.D.,  '93,  S^cuse  Univ. 

1885.  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Economics,  High  School,  36  Kearney  St.,  Newark. 
Henry  M.  Maxson,  A.M..  *8o,  Amherst  Coll. 


.  '7  . 
1901,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  60  Abington  Ave.,  Newark. 


1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  439  W.  6th  St.,  Plainfield. 
Addison  B.  Poland,  A.M.,  '76,  Wes.  Univ.,  Conn. ;  Ph.D.,  '9o,_Univ._of  City  of  N.  Y, 

.  ^upcr" 
Emily  A.  Rice,  Pd.t)..  '9a,  Albany  Nor.  Coll. 

Teacher  of  Private  Classes,  77  Clark  Ave.,  Ocean  Grove. 
Randall  Spaulding,  A.B.,  '70,  Yale. 

1874,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  14  Clinton  Ave.,  Montclair. 

ER  WAW 


JoTHAM  Walker  wakeman. 

1865,  Principal  of  School  No.  6,  550  Summit  Ave.,  Jersey  City. 
H.  Brewster  Wilus. 

x886,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Middlesex  Co.,  185  Livingston  Ave.,  New  Brunswick. 

1893  Martin  Luther  Cox,  Pd.M.,  '97,  New  York  Univ. 

1900,  Principal  of  Ann  St.  School,  Newark. 
Henry  E.  Harris. 

Z879,  Principal  of  School  No.  x,  64  Trask  Ave.,  Bayonne. 
Miss  S.  M.  Sbarle. 

Z893,  Principal  of  Primary  Department,  Public  School  No.  93,  cor.  Romaine  and  Pavonia 
Aves.,  Jersey  City. 
George  H.  Voorhis. 

i88z.  Principal  of  Centennial  Grammar  School,  3x1  S.  Clinton  Ave.,  Trenton. 

L.  C.  WOOLEY. 

Principal  of  Tames  Wood  School,  xq6  E.  Front  St.,  Trenton. 

1894  William  N.  Barringer,  A.M.,  Princeton;  Pd.D.,  Univ.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

1897,  Supervisor  of  Evening  and  Summer  Schools,  zx4aa  Broad  St.,  Newark. 
Richard  Case,  A.M.,  '8x,  Brown  Univ. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Trenton  Ave.,  Point  Pleasant. 
Mary  J.  Donohoe. 

1895,  Principal  of  School  No.  4,  ^3  Dodge  St.,  Bayonne 
Benjamin  C.  Gregory,  A.B. ,  Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

t888,  Supervising  Principal  01  Schools,  54  Chestnut  Ave.,  Trenton. 
Anna  J.  Guden. 

1893,  Assistant,  School  No.  4,  903  Ave.  D,  Bayonne. 
J.  F.  D.  Heineken. 

1899,  Supervising  Principal,  Public  Schools,  East  Brunswick  Township;  res.,  Milltown. 
Gaius  Hoffman. 

z88x.  Principal  of  Schools,  Bound  Brook. 
Will  C.  Ingalls,  A.B.,  '84,  A.M..  '87,  Brown  Univ. 

1900,  Principal  of  South  Jersey  Institute,  Bridgeton. 
James  Wilmer  Kennedy,  A.M.,  '91,  New  York  Univ. 

x88o.  Principal  of  Miller  Street  Grammar  School,  3  Emmett  St.,  Newark. 
Henrietta  S.  Leslie. 

X885,  Principal  of  Public  School,  Box  36,  Blackwood,  Camden  Co. 
N,  W.  Pease. 

1867,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  a,  3X  Morrell  St.,  Elizabeth. 
J.  Albert  Reinhart,  A.M.,  '77,  Ph.D.,  '81,   Syracuse  Univ. ;  Ph.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '77,  Ph.D.,  *8x, 
Delaware  Coll. 

1883,  Principal  of  City  High  School,  534  E.  a7th  St.,  Paterson. 
Erwin  H.  Schuyler,  A.M.,  '93,  Princeton  Coll. 

1884,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Dr.  Julius  Sachs'  Collegiate  Institute,  38  W.  59th  St., 

New  York  City;  res.,  Haworth. 
Henry  Snyder,  A.B.,  '78,  A.M.,  *88,  Lafayette  Coll. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  City  Hall,  Jersey  City. 
Margaret  I.  Wade. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School,  507,  3d  Ave.,  Asbury  Park. 
Z895    Wilson  Farrand,  A.B.,  '86,  A.M.,  '89,  Princeton. 

X90X,  Head  Master  of  Newark  Academy,  544  High  St.,  Newark. 
W.  J.  Shearer,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M..  '90,  Dickinson  Coll. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  City  of  Elizabeth  and  County  of  Union,  Anna  St.  and 

Madison  Ave.,  Elizabeth. 
1896    Charles  J.  Baxter. 

1896,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  94  Sandford  Ave.,  Plainfield. 
Mrs.  Lydia  A,  Bennett. 

1895,  Principal  of  Leonia  Heights  Public  Schools,  Box  X03,  Leonia,  Bergen  County. 
H.  B.  BoiCE,  M.D.,  '88,  Univ.  Med.  Sch.,  N.  Y.  City. 

xSoi,  State  Normal  School,  Box  638,  Trenton. 
Mrs.  Millie  Ryan  Eakins.  ' 

609  Belgrove  Drive,  Arlington. 
Mrs.  Orrell  F.  Elwell. 

X876,  Teacher  of  Grammar  School,  xsa  S.  Stockton  St.,  Trenton. 


NEW  JERSEY— CnMnmid 
te  Noniul  wkI  Model  School,  sij 
iTP[iBcip>l  of  New  jtney  Tnlnioi  School  tor  ?ecble-UiBded,  Vintlud. 


i  D.H,  r*iii_-- 

TeKha  in  Suu  Noniul  wkI  Model  School,  s'S  ^  Snt>  St.,  Troiob. 
E.  R.  JoHHrnnir 

Edwin  C.  Mi 


F.  E.  SrAULDiHc,  A.B.', 'V  AmhentJ  Ph.D..  'u.  Vn<v.  oi  L«lpii(. 

lSt7.  Supecimendent  of  Cily  Scbocll,  }4  Hifh  St.,  Pu»ic 

Piindpal  □)  Haddonfield  Tninlng  SchDOl,  The  Lindeu,  Haddonfietd. 
Uiu  JuK  N.  Coi. 

la&t,  Piincipil  of  HaddODlield  Tnining  School,  The  Lindeiu,  HiddonBeld. 
Am*  H.  Fill,  M.E.L.,  FenBlDEton  Stm. 

i8«.  Frlndpil  bI  Culvelider  School  No.  it,  304  W.  Stole  St.,  TrentDB. 
FtiM  Public  LiHAn  or  Jbhit  Citt. 

Pmldenl,  1-  J.  Gordon j  LihniJMn,  Edhci  E.  Bunlick,  Jtneil  ClCy. 
E.  K.  Sbetoh,  Fd.M.,  ;qj,  New  York  Umr. 

FriodpjJ,  J.  H.  Green,  Treoion. 
Iba  WiHTHHor  Tbavbll.  A.B.,  'go,  wmiuni  Coll. 

iSg],  PrlDclpal  of  Hi^h  School,  FlwDfield. 

itgi./ 
iSge    S.  V.  Abiowihitii 

i»t7,  SuperiDtcBdeBt  of  Schooli,  103  Hiple  Ave.,  Red  Buk. 
AnniuB  Ghaht  Balcoh. 

Piincipal  ot  FnnkllD  Crunnur  School,  167  Mt.  Pronwct  Ave.,  Newuli. 
AmA  BoDLBB,  H.Sc.,  'os.  Snie  Nor.  Sch.,  MuuKeM.  Pe. :  Ph.B.,  'or,  Univ.  of  Chicuo. 
i«oi,  VicePriDcipit  ud  Teichei  oi  Pednpin,  Newuk  Konnil  School,  Newu 
Ma.  LotniB  E.  Hogah. 

looo.  Edimrol  Juvenile  Llleratuie,  Box  37,  Fuwood. 
PhOBBUS  W.  LlOJt,  A.M.,  Princemo. 

Principal  oi  Weil  Jeney  Aaideini,  Bild«mn. 

WlLUAM  M.  SwIHOtB.  Ph.D. 

1B9S.  SuperiniEndenI  a<  Schooli,  114  Oereland  St..  Onace. 
lS9»    Mm.  RaCHBL  L.  Rocbbi  DneilB*.  Grid.,  -gi,  Knui  Sen>.  ioT  Ker*. 

iSgg,  Principal  o[  TrilBine  School   for  KlDdeisamen,  KiadeicailBi  aad 
CfuKi.  »6  Hiih  Si.,  BuiliBcton. 
J.  HowABD  HuuuiiT,  A.M.,  ■^.  Ph.D.,  -OI,  III.  Wea.  Univ. 

1891,  Super* iiing  Ptioclpal,  10;  Sunex  St.,  Dover. 
jBBini  JoiBrH  SAvm,  Ph^.,  'w.  111.  Wei.  Univ.;  A.M.,  '04.  Uraiau*  Uaiv.;  Pd,M. 
Yorli  UBiv. 

ilg«,  Supeilnlendent  ol  Public  Schooli,  Myille  Ave.,  BoonDn. 
J.  Alitibd  WiijoB.B.Sc..  'm,  Ruigen  Coll. 

T901,  Principal  of  Highland  Park  Public  School,  ig  Renuen  Ave.,  New  Binnn 


iBgn,  Supetioteodenr 


ikh    Nbuoh  Ha*(, .  _..  ^. 

„.-_.,__.  _,   .,...   =._.__]   ._!  c ...__  ,,_!__.__.   ^  Schoola,  Ceslnl 


,.M.,  Ph.D..  RuiEen  Coll.,  N.  J. 

Principal  oi   Hlfh  School  and  Supeiviiioe 

□  Pedagoify,  Univei^tjol  PeBBajlvasia,  tti 

Inclpal  ol  Schooli,  jt  Douchty  Ave..  SoiMnlll*. 

i.M..  ■<n.  St.  Nor.  Coll.,  Albany,  N,  Y. ;  Ph,B.,  ■»,  Ph.D.,  'oi.  11 


JOHH  COULTBB  HOCKBHBEBIIV,  A.B.,  '«,  InC 


1900,  Principal  oi  Suuei  Avenue  School,  78^,  9lh  Ave.,  Newmk, 
:hablbs  E.  Osbohne,  Ph.B..  '»B.  Bniwn  Univ. 

l8o«,  Supeiinlendent  oi  Schooli,  Clilton  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
W.  Sevhouh  Twichill. 

Plinclpil  oi  School  No.  6,  474  Elliun  St.,  Palenon. 


1  and  Traiolnc  School,  s6  Parli  PI,  New 
NEW  MEXICO 


1S9S,  ProlcHOr  of  HiiloTV  and  Pfaitotophy,  Coll.  of 

!»»    CUKBKCE  T.  Hackbty.  B.Se.,  v.  M.Sc'as,  NoiriDaoiel 

.ajT.  P.o(eii«.ol  Maihemaiice,  Coll.  oiAericulmi 


Uech.  A«>,  Lb*  CrvccL 

UnTv.,  Ind. 
■nd  Mechanic  Artt,  Lm  Cracei. 
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NEW  MEXICO— C<^MftVi«r</ 

1895    Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Jackson. 

xooo,  Primaiy  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Silver  City. 
Chaslbs  M.  Light,  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  City  of  N.  Y.  and  Nor.  Sch.  of  Kan. 

1896,  Principal  of  Normal  School  of  New  Mexico,  Silver  City. 
1897    Gborgb  Bknjamin  Haggbtt,  B.Sc, '75,  Grand  River  Institute. 

1899,  Principal  Teacher,  Indian  Service,  Thornton. 
Hugh  A.  Owbn,  B.Sc. 

Z900,  Instructor  of  Biolor^^  Physiography,  and  Manual  Training,  Nor.  School  of  New 
Mexico,  Silver  City. 
Jambs  Alphbus  Wood,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '80. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Santa  F6. 
1899    WiLUAM  H.  DBCKBR,  B.E.,  Nor.  Sch.,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

Principal  of  Schools,  Pinos  Altos. 
Eogak  L.  Hbwbtt,  M.Pd. 

1897,  President  of  New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas. 

Miss  M.  R.  KOBHLBR.^ 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Silver  City. 
Miss  O.  P.  WnrrBHiLL. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Silver  City. 
190X    Jbrdima  Faber. 

Teacher  in  Government  Indian  School,  Albuquerque. 
D.  M.  RiCHAKDS,  A.B.,  *76,  Oberlin  Coll. 

Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  College  of  Agri.  and  Mech.  Arts,  Las  Cruces. 
Mrs.  L.  a.  Richards. 

1893,  Teacher  in  Indian  School,  AJbuquerque. 

NEW  YORK 

LIFE  DIRECTORS 

1880    Albert  pRESconrr  Marble,  A.M.,  '63,  Ph.D.,  '83,  Colby  Univ.,  Me. 

1896,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  Ave.  and  S9th  St.,  New  York. 

1884  Jambs  H.  Canfield,  A.B.,  *68,  A.M.,  '77,  LL.D.,  ^04,  Williams  Coll. 

1899,  Librarian  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

1885  Nicholas  Murray  Butlbr,  A.B.,  *8a,  Ph.D.,  ^84,  Columbia  Coll. 

1889,  Acting  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Columbia  University, 

1x9  E.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
EzBKiEL  Hanson  Cook,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '69,  Bowdoin  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '89,  Colgate  Univ. 
X90X,  Address,  9429,  zath  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
1890    Charles  Rufus  Skinnbr,  A.M.,  *9o»  Hamilton  Coll.;  LL.D.,  *9«,  Colgate  Univ. 

1895,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  453  State  St.,  Albany. 

UFE  MEMBERS 

X857    James  Cruikshank,  LL.D.,  '69. 

1875,  Principal  of   Grammar  School  No.  za,  and  Evening  High  School ;    Secretary  of 
Council  of  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ao6  S.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn. 
1870    Oliver  Cromwell  Arbv.  A.M.,  '65,  Unioil  Coll. 

1 148  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn. 
William  Edward  Crosby. 

Literary  and  Educational  Writer,  1603  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
X871    John  Jacob  Anderson,  A.M.,  '67,  Rutgers  Coll. :  Ph.D.,  '76,  New  York  Univ. 

Author  of  School  Histories  and  Historical  Readers,  343  Adelphi  St.,  Brooklyn. 
X876  *Charles  C.  Rounds,  B.Sc,  '57,  M.Sc,  '60,  Dartmouth  Coll.;  A.M.,  Bowdoin  Coll.  and  Waterville 
»     Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  Bates  Coll. 

1896,  Institute  Instructor  and  Lecturer,  96  Broadway,  New  York. 
x88a    Josephine  E.  Hodgdon,  Pd.M.,  '91,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

X898,  Principal  of  Primary  School  No.  zxo,  90  Sidney  PI.,  Brookljm. 
Menco  Stern. 

X879,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  Stem's  School  of  Languages,  97  E. 
44th  St.,  New  York. 
Z884    Sarah  A.  Stewart. 

a8  W.  94th  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Georgiana  Van  A  ken. 

1858,  Principal  of  Day  School,  Ladies*  Home  Mission,  63  Park  St.,  New  York. 
X885    Thomas  Hunter,  A.M.,  *66,  Columbia  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '77,  Williams  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

1869,  President  of  Normal  College,  9079,  S^^  Ave.,  New  York. 
Z89X    Mrs.  Mary  J.  B.  Wylie. 

46  Essex  St.,  Buffalo. 
Z893    UMiYBRsmr  OF  State  of  New  York. 

Secretary,  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  Regents'  Office,  Albany. 

active  members 
z88a    Walter  S.  Goodnough. 

1890,  Director  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,   Borough  of  Brooklyn,  967a  Lewis  Ave., 

Brooklyn. 
1884    Edward  N.  Jones,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  '86,  Ph.D..  '93,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1898,  First  Assistant,  The  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers;  res.,  50  Church  St., 

White  Plains. 
z886    Charles  L.  Patton. 

University  Publishing  Co.,  43-47  E.  xoth  St.,  New  York. 
1887    GussiB  Power. 

x88o.  Teacher,  535  Warren  St.,  Hudson. 
1889    Charles  Db  Garmo,  Ph.D.,  '86,  Halle.  Germany. 

X898,  Professor  of  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Cornell  University,  809  E.  State  St.,  Ithaca. 

*Died  November  8,  X90X. 
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1889  Thomas  FRANas  Kakb,  A.B.,  *93,  Coraell  Univ. 

1899,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Staplettm  High  School,  Richmond  Borough,  5  Wall  St., 
New  Brighton,  S.  I. 
Gkatia  L.  Ricb. 

1892,  State  Director  of  Drawing,  Box  393,  Buffalo. 

1890  C.  W.  Bardbbk,  A.B.,  *6o,  Yale. 

1874,  Editor  of "  School  Bulletin,"  406  S.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse. 
Andrbw  B.  Blodgbtt. 

1889,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  127  Burnet  Ave.,  S]rracuse. 
John  T.  Buchanan,  A.B.,  '7a,  A.M.,  '74,  Central  Coll. 

1897,  Principal  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  yj  Hamilton  Terrace,  New  York. 
John  W.  Chanolbr,  Ph.  D.,  '77,  Univ.  of  State  of  New  York. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ellenville. 
Edward  D.  Farreix,  A.M.,  '67^  Coll.  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

1889,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  163  E.  ia4th  St.,  New  York. 
Amos  M.  Kbllogg,  A.M.,  '5^  Hamilton  Coll. 

Editor  of  **  The  School  Journal,*'  "  Educational  Foundations,*'  and  ^  Teacher's  Insti- 
tute," 61  E.  9th  St..  New  York.  » 
Francis  B.  Palmbr,  A.B.,  U8,  A.M.,  '63,  Ph.D.,  '79,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

1878,  Principal  otState  Normal  School,  86  Central  Ave.,  Fredooia. 
Isaac  H.  Stout,  A.M.,  '88,  Hobart  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  'ox,  Alfred  Univ. 

1887,  Supervisor  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  State  Department  of  Public  Instnictkm,  ai  S. 
Hawk  St.,  Albany. 

1891  ViNCBNT  Aldridgb,  A.M.,  '8t,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1889,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Boys'  High  School,  3a  Clarkson  St.,  Brookljrn. 
Earl  Barnbs,  A.M.,  '89,  Ind.  Univ. ;  M.Sc,  '90,  Cornell  Univ. 

Elducational  Lecturer,  332  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
Francis  John  Chbnby,  AB.,  '72,  A.M.,  ^5,  Ph.D.,  '89,  Syraoise  Univ. 

iSoz,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  45  Church  St.,  Cortland. 
Augustus  S.  Downing,  A.M.,  Pennsylvania  Coll. 

1898,  Principal  of  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  xz9th  St.,  near  ad  Ave.,  New 

York. 
Matthbw  J.  Elgas,  A.B.,  '63,  A.M.,  '63,  Montreal  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '69,  St.  John's  Coll. 

1896,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  xai  W.  87th  St.,  New  York. 
Hari^n  p.  French,  A.B.,  '68,  A.M.,  '71,  Amherst  Coll. 

1895,  Member  of  Board  of  Education,  Proprietor  of  Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  8x  Chapel 
St.,  Albany. 


ot.,  AiDany. 
Gborgb  D.  Halb,  A.B.,  '70,  A.M.,  '73,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 
Z059  Lake  Ave.,  Rochester. 


OssiAN  H.  Lang. 

1895,  Editor  of  ''Educational  Foundations"  and  ''The  School  Journal,"  New  York  and 
Chicago:  6t  E.  oth  St.,  New  York. 


v^nicago:  01  IL.  otn  dt.,  iNew  York. 
Hbnrv  M.  Leipzigbr,  A.NT.,  Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y. ;  Ph.D.,  '88,  Columbia  Coll. 

X89Z,  Supervisor  of  Lectures,  Board  of  Education,  New  York  city,  339  E.  5710 
John  M.  Milne,  A.M.,  '79,  Rochester  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '90,  Univ.  of  State  of  New  York. 

X889,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo. 


New  York  city,  339  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


THOMAS  B.Stowbll,  A.B.,  '63.  Genesee  Coll. ;  A.M..  '68;  Ph.D.,  '8z,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1889,  Principal  of  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  6  Le  Roiy  St.,  Potsdam. 
189a    Mrs.  Ella  N.  Allen. 

^^M  Eagle  St.,  Utica. 
Thomas  O.  Baker,  A.M.,  '93,  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

xqox,  Principal  of  School  No.  128,  Brooklyn. 
Emmet  Belknap,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '83,  Marietta  Coll. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ao6  East  Ave*,  Lockport. 
W.  H.  Benedict,  A.B..  '75,  A.M.,  '78,  Hamilton  Coll. 

X889,  Principai  of  School  No.  8,  508  W.  3d  St.,  Elmira. 
A.  Hall  Burdick. 

xSoo,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  14,  and  High  School,  4  Harrison  St.,  Staplettm. 
Charles  W.  Cole,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1878,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  354  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany. 
Melvil  Dewey,  A.B.,  '74,  A.M.,  '77,  Amherst. 

1899,  Director  of  New  York  State  Library,  Home  Education  Department  and  Ulnaiy 
School,  3x5  Madison  Ave.,  Albany. 
George  Fbnton. 

Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  Broadalbin,  Fulton  Co. 
William  B.  Fribdberg,  B.Sc, '73,  Coll.  of  New  York;  LL.B.,  '77,  Columbia  Law  SchooL 

X890,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  95,  ax  E.  X25th  St.,  New  York. 
William  Beverley  Harison. 

Educational  Publisher,  5  W.  x8th  St.,  New  York. 
,  H.  E.  Hayes. 

1890,  Manager  of  Educational  Department,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers,  7a,  5th  Ave. 

New  York. 
Mary  F.  Hyde. 

Author  of  "  Practical  Lessons  in  Use  of  English,"  "  Practical  English  Grammar," 
and  ''  Two-  Book  Course  in  English,"  308  Main  St.,  Binghamton. 
Jambs  Lee,  M.D.,  '86,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Coll. 

1893.  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  335  E.  X34th  St.,  New  York. 

(William  H.  Maxwell,  A.B.,  Va.  AM.,  '74,  Queen's  Univ.,  Ireland;  LL.D.,'01,  Columbia  Untv. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  The  City  of  New  York,  Park  Ave.  and  59th  St ;  res., 
283  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn. 
William  J.  Milne,  A.B.,  '68,  A.M.,  '71,  Ph.D.,  '77,  Rochester  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  '78,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

President  of  New  York  State  Normal  College,  94  WiUett  St.,  Albany. 
William  Bramwbll  Powell,  A.M.,  '76,  Lombard  Univ. 

73   lith  Ave    New  York 
Oscar  D.  Robinson,'  Ph.D.,  '87,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1886,  Principal  of  High  School.  50X  State  St.,  Albany.^ 
James  Winne.  A.B..  '77,  A.M.,  '79,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1886,  Principal  of  High  School,  30  Hooker  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie. 
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1893  Henry  P.  Embrson,  A.B.,  '71,  A.M.,  *74,  Unir.  of  Rochester. 

1 893,  Superintendent  of  Educaticm^  im  College  St.,  Buffalo. 

C.  B.  GiLBBRT. 

i8q6»  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Rochester. 
John  Arthur  Grbbnb,  A.M.,  '00,  Colby  Coll.,  Me. 

1896,  Manager  of  American  Book  0>.,  xoo  Washington  So.,  New  York. 
Georgb Griffith,  A.6.,  '77,  Hamilton  Coll.;  Ph.D.,  '03,  III.  Wes. Univ. 

189a,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  40  Jewett  Fl.,  Utica. 
Mary  F.  Hall. 

Spencer. 
Lawrbncb  Cameron  Hull,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  *97,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

2899,  Principal  of  Academic  Department,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  29  Schermerhom 
St.,  Brooklyn. 
Jbnny  B.  Merrill,  Pd.D.,  *02,  New  York  Univ. 

1896,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Boroughsof  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  xxs  E.  8zst  St., 
New  York. 
Josephine  E.  Rogers. 

Principal  of  Public  School  No.  75, 160  E.  6xst  St.,  New  York. 
Edward  Richard  Shaw,  B.L.,  '78,  Del.  Coll. ;  Ph.B.,  *8i,  Lafayette  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  *qo,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

1894,  School  of  Pedagoy,  New  York  University,  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 
Arthur  Merrill  Wright,  A.B.,  Va.  A.M.,  *8o,  Hamilton  Coll. 

Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Eklucation,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Albany;  res.,  Waterville. 

1894  Frank  D.  Beatits,  A.B.,  '85,  A.M.,  *88,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Manager,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  31  E.  Z9th  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke. 

1899,  Editor  of  "The  Sunday  Companion,"  Akron,  O. ;  res.,  Main  St.,  Malone. 
Francis  R.  Clair. 

1893,  School  Commissioner,  Queens  County,  Collg?e  Point. 
Charles  Newell  Cobb,  A.B.,  '77,  and  A.M.,  *8o,  Svracuse  Univ. 

1893,  Initpector  of  University  of  State  of  New  York,  a6  N.  Pine  Ave.,  Albany. 
Maximilian  P,  E.  Groszmann,  Pd.D.,  ^3,  New  York  Univ. 

1900,  Director  of  Groszmann  School  for  Exceptional.  Nervous,  and  Defective  Children, 

"  Pinehurst/*  cor.  Fort  Washington  Ave.  and  Depot  Lane,  New  York. 
Logan  D.  Howell.  A.B.,  *8oj  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

X898,  Teacher  of  English,  the  Peter  Cooper  High  School,  3080,  3d  Ave.,  New  York. 
Cynthia  Lagomarsino. 

1884,  Teacher  in  Five  Points  Ladies*  Home  Mission  Day  School,  63  Park^St.,  New  York. 
William  A.  Mackey. 

1899,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  53,  59  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
Charles  E.  Merrill. 

President,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  Eklucational  Publishers,  39-31  E.  xgth  St.,  New 
York. 
Frederick  Montbsbr,  Ph.D.,  '85,  Univ.  of  Vienna,  Austria;  Pd.D.,  '93,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

1893,  Lecturer,  School   of  Pedagoy,  New  York  University ;    X897,  First  Assistant   in 
Boys*  High  School,  New  York  City;  res.,  Caryl  Station,  Yonkers. 
Mrs.  Agnes  O'Brien. 

Principal  of  School  No.  151,  6z  W.  X36th  St.,  New  York. 
W.  F.  O'Callaghan,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univ. 
16  Albany  St.,  New  York. 
George  A.  Plimpton. 

Exlucational  Publisher,  70,  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hester  A.  Roberts. 

1886,  Principal  of  Primary  Department  No.  zo,  X49  W.  x38th  St.,  New  York 
Edgar  O.  Silver,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  '86,  Brown  Univ. 

Publisher,  President  of  the  Corporation  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  99-33  £.  X9th  St., 
New  York. 
Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Pd.D.,  V.  New  York  Univ. 

1885,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  19,  344  E.  X4th  St.,  New  York. 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer. 

Z90X,  Editor,  Woman*s  Reading  Course,  Cornell  University,  809  E.  State  St.,  Ithaca. 
xSgs    Samuel  Houston  Albro,  Ph.D.,  Colgate  Univ. 

Woodside,  Central  Ave.,  Fredonia. 
H.  T.  Ambrose. 

President  of  American  Book  Co.^  Publishers,  xoo  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 
Middlesex  A.  Bailey,  A.M.,  '77,  Wesleyan  Umv.  of  Conn.  ^ 

1899,  Department  of  Mathematics,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  xx9th  St.  and 
2d  Ave.,  New  York. 
Ida  C.  Bender,  M.D.,  *9o,  Univ.  of  Buffalo  (Med.  Dept.). 

1893,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  731  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo. 
*N.  L.  Benham. 

189a,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  539,  4th  St.,  Niagara  Falls. 
William  Paxton  Burris,  Ph.B.,  '91.  A.M.,  *94,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

1901,  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University  and  Scholar  Teachers  College,  8a  Morning- 

side  Ave.,  New  York. 
Columbia  University. 

Acting  President,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  Librarian,  James  H.  Canfield,  New  York. 
Fannie  S.  Comings. 

1893,  Principal,  Primary  Department,  Grammar  School  No.  77,  aa  Halsey^St.,  Brookljm. 
Jin.iA  E.  Crane. 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  State  Normal  School ;  [1884,  Director  of  Crane  Normal 
Institute  of  Music,  91  Main  St.,  Potsdam. 
John  W.  Davis. 

1886,  Public  School  No.  8x,  Bedford  Park,  New  York, 
Henry  Thomas  Dawson,  A.B.,  '83,  III.  Weslevan  Univ. 

Publisher,  434  W.  144th  St.,  New  York. 

*Pied  AugustS3,  ^^^* 
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1895  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  A.B.,  Yale. 

X900,  Professor  of  School  Admintstiation,  Teachers  Q>llege,  Columbia  Uiuversitx,  814 
West  End  Ave.,  New  York. 
Gborgb  W.  Fkxnch,  LL.B.,  *78,  Columbia  Coll. 

iSSz,  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Jamaica  Ave.,  opp.  Enfield  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  Anna  Egglbston  Fkikdman. 

1898,  Instructor  in  Primary  Work,  Teachers*  Institutes,  45  Wadsworth  St,  Buffalo. 
Ada  Van  Stonb  Harjus. 

X897,  Supervisor,  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools,  Rochester. 
Edward  Havward,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  ^93,  Union  Coll. 

190T,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  103  Mohawk  St.,  Cohoes. 
Wblland  Hendrick,  A.B.,  *8o,  A.M.,  '83.  Colgate  Univ. 

x8o8.  First  Assistant,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  X74  St.  Nicholas  Ave., 
New  York. 
Walter  L.  Hbrvby,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  ^93,  Princeton. 

X898,  Examiner  of  Board  of  Elducation,  Park  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  New  York. 
Samuel  Burnett  Howe,  A.M.,  '65,  Ph.D.,  '87,  Union  Coll. 

z868.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  6x5  Union  St.,  Schenectady. 
WiLBER  W.  Howe. 

Z89Z,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Whitehall. 
Sara  D.  Jenkins. 

X90X.  with  The  Elducationai  Publishing  Co.,  Z03  Huestis  St.,  Ithaca. 
Thomas  R.  Kmeil,  A.B.,  ^75,  A.M.,  '78,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

X893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  High  School  Building,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Louise  M.  Lapev. 

Department  Principal  of  School  No.  x6,73x  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo. 
Charles  D.  Larkins,  Ph.B.,  *8i,  Alfred  Univ. 

1893,  Principal  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  76  Court  St..  Brooklyn. 
Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  '89,  Amherst,  '90,  Univ.  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Harvard,  Trinity;  '96, 
Princeton. 

X90X,  Mayor-elect,  Greater  New  York. 
Kate  Palmer  Macdona. 

X899,  Principal,  Public  School  No.  70,  56  W.  83d  St.,  New  York. 
J.  Milford  McICeb,  A.m.,  Ph.D.,  'ox.  111.  Wesleyan  Univ. 

X898,  Principal  of  West  Side  School,  xaa  Valentine  St.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
F.  M.  McMuRRY,  Ph.D.,  Jena. 

X898,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, a6  Hamilton  Terrace,  New  York. 
Henry  Dorsey  Nbwson,  A.B..  '7a,  Western  Md.  Coll. 

President  of  Newson  &  Co.,  Publishers;  res.,  x6o  W.  xo6th  St.,  New  York. 
Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  A.B.,  VSi  D.D..  '87.  Union  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  '94,  Williams  CoU. 

X894,  President  of  Union  College,  College  Hill,  Schenectady. 
J.  M.  Rice,  M.D..  *8x.  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Sur.,  New  York. 

Educational  Writer,  Editor  of  the  '*  Forum,"  X84S  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
RoviLLus  R.  Rogers,  A.B.,  Oberlin  Coll. 

X890,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  637  E.  6th  St.,  Jamestown. 
James  Earl  Russell,  A.B.,  ^87,  Cornell ;  Ph.D.,  *9^,  Leipzig. 

1898,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  3x7  W.  xosd  St.,  New  York. 
Henry  R.  Sanford,  A.M.,  '64,  Genesee  Coll. ;  A.M.,  *73,  Syracuse  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '94,  Union  Coll. 

X885,  State  Institute  Conductor  and  Chairman  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  New  York, 
Elm  St.,  Penn  Yan. 
Alfred  T.  Schaufflsr,  A.B.,  '6; ,  A.M.,  *68,  Williams  Coll. 

1898,  Associate  Supermtendent  of  Schools,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  New 

York  City ;  res.,  33  Woodland  Ave..  New  Rochelle. 
Henry  G.  Schneider,  B.Sc,  '87,  Coll.  City  of  New  York, 

x8S8,  Second  Assistant,  Grammar  School  No.  90,  6x0  W.  47th  St.,  New  York. 
Myron  Tracy  Scudder,  A.B.,  '82.  A.M.,  *86.  Rutgers  Coll. 

1899,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School.  New  Paltz. 
Sylvester  R.  Shear. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  3  South  Broadway,  White  Plains. 
Herbert  J.  Smith,  A.B.,  '88,  A.M.,  V*  Colgate  Univ. 

1899,  Professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Civics,  State  Normal  Sduxd,  Oswego. 
J.  Mace  Smith,  B.Sc,  *8a,  Mich.  Agri.  Coll. 

1900,  Student,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. 
Plowdon  Stevens,  Jr.,  B.Sc.  '88,  Coll.  City  of  New  York. 

1898,  Assistant,  Public  School  No.  81,  3x26  Washington  Ave.,  New  York. 
John  H.  Walsh,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  '80,  Georgetown  Coll.,  D.  C. ;  LL.B.,  '80,  Columbia  Coll. 

1901,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  8503  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway, 

Brooklyn. 
Frank  E.  Welles,  A.M.,  '9a,  111.  Wesleyan  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '97,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

1889,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  State  Normal  School,  97  South  St.,  Geneaeo. 
Charles  F.  Wheelock,  B.Sc,  '73,  Cornell  Univ. 

1891,  Head  Inspector,  University  of  State  of  New  York,  Regents*  Office,  Albany. 

1896  Mrs.  Amelia  D.  Alden,  Grad.,  '68,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  V. 

1895,  Vice -Principal  of  Westerlei^h  Collegiate  Institute,  West  New  Brighton. 
John  Elmendorf  Brandegee,  A.B.,  '74,  Tnnity. 

30  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 
E.  N.  Bristol. 

Book  Publisher,  29  W,  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Kate  G.  Brodkrick. 

1881,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  76,  E.  68th  St.  and  Lexington  Ave., New  York. 
Eugene  C.  Colby. 

1883,  Principal  of    Department  of  Industrial   and  Fine  Arts,  Mechanics*    Inalitute,  $5 
Plymouth  Ave.,  Rochester. 
Le  Roy  C.  Cooley,  A.M.,  Ph  D. 

1874,  Professor  of  Physics,  Vassar  College,  3  Reservoir  Sq.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Cornell  University  Library. 

President,  J.  G.  Schurman;  Librarian, George  W.  Harris,  Ithaca. 
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1896    Henry  M.  Crist. 

Manager  of  New  York  Office,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  xx  £.  x6th  St.,  New  York. 
BoorrHB  CoLWBLL  Davis,  A.B.,  ^90,  A.M.,  *93,  Alfred  Univ.;  B.D.,  '93,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  '96,  Nat.  Nor. 
Univ. 

X895,  President  of  Alfred  University,  8  Terrace  St.,  Alfred. 
Georgb  S.  Davis. 

x888.  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  Ave.  and  S9th  St.,  New  York. 
William  Rbrd  Eastman,  A.B.,  '^4,  Yale;  B.L.S.,  *q3«  Univ.  of  N.  Y. 

xSoa,  Inspector  of  Public  Libraries,  University  of  Suteof  New  York,  State  Library,  Albany. 
Andrsw  W.  Edson,  A.B.,  >8,  A.M.,  '8x,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

X897,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  New  York. 
Ella  C.  Eldsr. 

X898,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  86  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
Henry  W.  Ellsworth,  Grad.,  Fredonia  Acad.,  N.  Y. 

Author  and  Publisher  of  Schoolbooks,  197  Duane  St.,  New  York. 
Jambs  A.  Estsb,  A.M.,  Alfred  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  X7  Marshall  Ave.,  Gloversville. 
J.  P.  GoRDY,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig  Univ.,  LL.D. 

X901,  Professor  of  History  of  Education,  New  York  University,  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 
Charles  Eucenb  Gorton,  Ph.B.,  '71,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1884,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  55  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Yonkers. 
Elbert  W.  Griffith,  Ph.B.,  111.  Wes.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  Wes.  Univ.,  Conn. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  8  Sherman  Ave.,  Glens  Falls. 
Walter  B.  Gunnison,  A.B.,  '75,  A.M.,  '78,  Ph.D.,  '93. 

1896,  Principal  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  77  Wilson  St.,  Brookljrn. 
Carounb  T.  Haven. 

1884,  Principal,  Kindergarten  Dept.,  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  X09  W.  54th  St.,  New  York. 
Frances  C.  Hayes. 

1898,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City ;  res.,  3x9  Amity 
St.,  Flushing. 
William  C.  Hess,  B.Sc,  67.  M.Sc,  *7i.  Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

X885,  Principal  ot  Public  School  No.  30,  and,  X896,  Principal  of  East  Side  Evening  High 
Scnool,  439  E.  xx8th  St.,  New  York. 
W.  D.  Hewes. 

1893,  Principal  of  High  School,  Cuba. 
Alpheus  B.  Kenyan,  B.Sc.,  '74,  M.Sc,  '77,  Alfred  Univ. 

X874,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Graphics,  and,  X89X,  Registrar  of  Alfred  Univ.,  33  S. 
Main  St.,  Alfred. 
Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Bgelt^. 

1873,  Principal  of  Kraus  Seminary  for  Kindergartners,  Hotel  San  Remo,  Central  Park  West, 
New  York. 
Charles  E.  Lawton. 

X889,  Principal  of  Central  Grammar  School,  7  Franklin  St.,  Auburn. 
Louise  A.  Lounsbery. 

1896,  Teacher  of  Music,  Drawing,  and  German,  St.  Johnsville. 

Thomas  Bailey  Lovell,  A.B.,  *6a,  A.M.,  '65,  Univ.  of  Rochester;  LL.D.,  '00,  Hobart  Coll. 

1893,  Principal  of  High  School,  740  Chilton  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Mary  A.  Magovern. 

X876,  Principal  of  Primary  Department  Public  School  No.  x66, 134  W.  89th  St.,  New  York. 
J.  Edman  Massbe.  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  *76,  Hamilton  Coll. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  981  Broadway,  Watervliet. 
Mark  M.  Maycock,  M.P.,  Syracuse  Univ.,  '75. 

Teacher  in  State  Normal  Scnool,  330  Jersey  St.,  Buffalo. 
Clarence  E.  Melbney,  A.B.,  V6,  A.M.,  *79i  Colby  Univ. 

X896,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  Ave.  and  S9th  St.,  New  York  City;  res., 
439  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
GiniDAN  R.  Miller.  Ph.B.,  '93  Svracuse  Univ. 

1893,  Principal  of  Hign  School,  Matteawan. 
Otis  Montrose. 

Principal  of  Haldane  Union  School,  Coldspring. 
Howard  J.  Rogers,  A.B., '84,  Williams  Coll. 

1895,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Capitol,  Albany. 
Charles  M.  Ryon. 

1875,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  130  Elmendorf  St.,  Kingston. 
Sara  A.  Saunders,  Grad.,  '73,  Cortland  St.  Nor.  Sch. 

1895,  Teacher  of  Methods  and  Supervisor  of  Practice,  State  Normal  School,  Brockix>rt. 
Frank  A.  Schmidt,  Pd.D.,  '91,  New  York  Univ. 

1885,  First  Assistant,  Grammar  School  No.  49,  4  Van  Nest  PI.  (Charles  St.),  New  York. 
Mae  E.  Schreibbr. 

Librarian,  State  Superintendent's  Office,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '78,  Univ.  of  London;  D.Sc,  '78,  Univ.  of  Edinbuig;  LL.U., 
'93,  Columbia  Univ. 

1893,  President  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
Mary  V.  Squire. 

Assistant  In  School  No  39,  19  Marigold  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
Henry  Morse  Stephens,  A.M.,  '92,  Oxford. 

i8q4.  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
Edward  Walmsley  Stitt,  M.Sc,  '87,  Coll.  of  City  of  ^Iew  York;  Pd.M.,'07,  Pd.D.,  *oo,N.  Y.  Univ. 

1S96,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  89,  613  W.  179th  St.,  New  York. 
Ada  Frances  Thayer. 

1893,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  Board  of  Ed.  Rooms,  Syracuse. 
Ameua  Earlb  Tkant,  M.D.,  '94,  Utiiv.  of  Buffalo. 

1897,  Principal  of  Boys'  Department,  Instructor  of  Psychology  and  Physiology,  Masten 

Park  High  School.  1368  Main  St.,  Buffalo. 
M.  H.  Walrath,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '93,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1896,  Principal  of  High  School,  Pawling  Ave.,  Box  544,  Troy. 
Etta  Lansing  Wentz. 

X900,  Physical  Director,  St.  Agnes  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  99  Eagle  St.,  Albany. 
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1896  O.  I.  WooDLKY,  A.Bm  'ox,  Albion  CoIU ;  M.Pd.,  'ox,  St.  Nor.  Coll.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

X90X,  Student,  Colombia  University,  New  York. 

1897  Jessie  H.  Bamckoft. 

X893,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  80  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn. 
C.  L.  Barstow,  A.B.,  Union  Coll. 

Manager  of  Educational  Dept.,  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  93,  sdi  Ave.,  New  York. 
Enoch  Henry  Currier,  A.M.,  *9a,  Nat.  Deat-Mute  Coll.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

X893,  Principal  of  New  York  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Station  M,  New  York. 
EonoRS*  Library,  American  Book  Co. 

Librarian,  L.  H.  Peet,  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 
Anne  J.  Farley. 

X896,  Principal  of  Primary  Dept.,  Grammar  Sch.  No.  83,  X334  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Henry  W.  Jameson,  A.B.,  Yale. 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  47  W.  xx9th  St.,  New  York. 
Edward  Lord,  A.M.,  ^94,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

General  Manager,  Educational  Department,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  X53,  sth  Ave., 
New  York. 
A.  L.  Peck. 

1880,  Librarian  of  Free  Library,  Gloversvllle. 
GusTAVE  StraubenmUller,  A.B. 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  403 
W.  147th  St..  New  York. 
John  Henry  Thiry. 

Introducer  of  the  School  Savings  Bank  System,  i8x  Academy  St.,  Long  Inland  City. 
Henry  H.  Vail,  A.B..  *6o,  LL.D,  *97,  Middlebury  Coll. 
Publisher,  3aa  W.  75th  St.,  New  York. 
£.  W.  Weaver,  B.E.,  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Millersville,  Pa. 

xgoz,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Bo]rs*  High  School,  s8a  H.  Monroe  St.,  New  York. 
Zenas  Freeman  Wbstervelt,  LL.D.,  *75,  Rochester  Univ. 

1876,  Superintendent  of  Western  N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf 'Mutes,  945  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
Rochester. 

1898  Bryion  Lirrary,  Teachers  College. 

Librarian,  Miss  E.  G.  Baldwin,  Momingside  Heighu,  xaoth  St.,  W.,  New  York. 
Mary  Hyde  Carroll. 

Private  Teacher,  Church  St.,  Kingsbridge. 
Susan  F.  Chase,  A.B.,  Wis.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  Milton  Coll. :  Ph.D.,  Teachers'.Coll.,  Buffak>  Univ. 

Teacher  of  Literature,  State  Normal  School,  "  The  Porter,*'  Porter  Ave.«  Buffalo. 
W.  £.  Cochrane. 

Manager  of  Prang  Educational  Co.,  5  W.  z8th  St.,  New  York. 
I.  O.  Crissy. 

1895,  Inspector  of  Business  Education,  University  of  State  of  New  York,  140  S.  Swan  St., 

Albany. 
Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  A.B.,  '90,  A.M.,  '94.  Harvard  Univ. 

1896,  Professor  of  Geoeraphy,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
George  B.  Germann,  A.B., '»,  Ph.D.,  W  Columbia  Univ. 

Z900,  Registrar  of  Columbia  Univ.,  90  Normal  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
H.  W.  Gray. 

Publisher,  at  E.  X7th  St.,  New  York. 
Charles  L.  Harrington.  A.B.,  ^70,  A.M.,  ^98,  Amherst  Coll. 

1884,  Head  Master,  Dr.  J.  Sachs'  Collegiate  Institute,  38  W.  59th  St.,  New  York. 
Edwin  S.  Harris,  A.M.,  '89,  Union  Coll. 

z8o8,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nelson  House,  Poughkeepsie. 
Charles  C.  Holden,  Pd.M. 

1893,  First  Assistant  M.D.,  Public  School  No.  39,  Manhattan ;  res.,  Mamaroneck. 
John  F.  Hughes. 

1898,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  35  Charlotte  St,  Utica. 
Eugene  W.  LrrrLE,  A.B.,  '78,  A.M.,  '81.,  Ph.D.,  *95.  Hamilton  Coll. 

1897,  Inspector  of  Schools,  University  of  the  Sute  of  New  York,  Regents'  Office,  Albany. 
Mrs.  Louise  Maitland,  B.A.,  '98,  Stanford  Univ. 

Fiske  Hall.  Barnaid  College.  New  York. 
Arthur  Marvin,  A.B.,  '91.  A.M.,  '96,  Yale. 

1897,  Principal  of  Union  Classical  Institute,  6  Nott  Terrace,  Schenectady. 
Edward  Bevbrly  Nblson,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.  (honorary),  W,  Harvard  Univ. 

Principal.  Central  N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  71X  N.  Madison  St.,  Rome. 
Vinton  S.  Pabsslbr. 

Principal  of  Barlow  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  33  Walnut  St.,  Binghamtoo. 
C.  R.  Richards,  B.Sc. 

1898,  Director,  Manual  Traininfi[  Department,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

230  W.  105th  St..  New  York. 
Mary  S.  Snow,  Ph.M.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Maine. 

190Z.  Instructor  in  Normal  Methods,  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  Department  of 
Domestic  Science.  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
Syracuse  Central  Library. 

President,  John  J.  Cummins :  Librarian,  Ezekiel  W.  Mundy,  Syracuse. 
Edward  Lbe  Thorndikb.  A.B..  '95.  Wes.  Univ.,  '96,  Harvard;  A.M., '97,  Harvard;   Ph.D., '98, 
Columbia. 

1901,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Genetic  Psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univeisity, 
530  W.  133d  St.,  New  York. 
Vassar  College  Library. 

President.  James  M.  Taylor;  Librarian,  Frances  A.  Wood,  Poughkeepsie. 
Sherman  Williams.  Pd.D.,  '94.  Albanv  Nor.  Coll. 

x8o8,  Institute  Instructor,  State  of  New  York,  xo  Grove  Ave.,  Glens  Falls. 
Albertis  A.  Yates. 

Principal  of  Public  Schools  (Elementary),  Borough  of   Richmond*  56  Gary  Ave., 
West  New  Brighton. 

1899  Danforth  E.  Ainsworth. 

1895,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Capitol,  Albany. 
Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  '88,  Amherst. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  41  Riverside  Drive,  Binghamton. 
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X899    Buffalo  Public  Library. 

Superintendent  J  H.  L.  Elmendorf ;  Assistant  Superintendent,  W.  L.  Brown,  Buffalo. 
j£SSK  D.  Burks,  Ph.B.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Chica^;  M.L.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Cal. 

X901,  Graduate  Student,  Teachers  Coll.,  Columbia  University,  5S7  W.  124th  St.,  New  York. 
Harry  D.  Frisbbe,  A.B.,  '91,  Columbia  Univ. 

1895,  Teacher  in  City  Schools,  1340  Fulton  Ave.,  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  New  York. 
Philip  M.  Hull,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '79,  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

1899,  Institute  Conductor,  Clinton. 
A.  Lbroy  Jones,  A.B.,  *95,  Williams  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  ^98^  Columbia  Univ. 

X901,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy.  Columbia  University,  3x0  W.  xxsth  St.,  New  York. 
Grant  Karr,  Ph.D.,  Jena. 

Superintendent  of  Practice  School,  Oswego  Normal  School,  xSa  W.  3d  St.,  Oswego. 
John  Kennedy. 

X890,  supertnten 
J.  E.  NeCollins,  B.L.,  'oa,  Univ.  of  Wis. 


X890,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Batavia. 

xQox,  Head  of  Music  Department,  American  Book  Co.,  xoo  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 


New  York  Public  Library. 

Director,  John  S.  Billings,  Astor  Library  Building,  40  Lafayette  PL,  New  York. 
Charles  E.  Nichols. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  X53  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon. 
Edward  A.  Page,  LL.6.,  *73>  Columbia  Univ. 

X884,  Principal,  Public  School  No.  77,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  400  £.  86th  St.,  New  York 
JuuBT  Pearson. 

x86o.  Principal  of  School  No.  68,  3x9  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 
Port  Jervis  Free  Library. 

Librarian,  Elizabeth  G.  Thome,  Port  Jervis. 
William  E.  Pulsifer. 

Educational  Publisher  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  93,  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Frances  E.  Ransom. 

Director  of  Drawing.  New  York  Training  School,  709  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York. 
Edward  B.  Rawson,  B.Sc,  '8x,  Mass.  Agri.  Coll. 

X897,  Principal  of  Friends^  Seminary,  226  E.  x6th  St.,  New  York. 
J.  F.  Reicart,  A.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Workingman^s  School,  X09  W.  54th  St.,  New  York. 
M.  Augusta  Requa,  M.D.,  '93,  Women's  Coll.,  N.  Y.  Infirmary;  M.Pd.,  '96,  N.  Y,  Univ. 

1896,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Elducation,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  55  W.  sad 
St.,  New  York. 
School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 

Chancellor,  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 
Irving  B.  Smith,  A.M.,  '73,  Hillsdale  Coll.,  Mich. 

X899,  Conductor  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  New 
York,  Warsaw. 
State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz. 

Principal,  Myron  T.  Scudder*,  New  Paltz. 
Edward  L.  Stevens,  A.B.,  '90,  A.M.,  '93,  Hamilton;  Ph.D.,  '96,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

X898,  Borough  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Borough  of  Queens,  City  of  New  York;  res., 
Flushing. 
Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  B.Sc,  '9X,  Harvard. 

X896,  Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Cornell  University,  z  East 
Ave.,  Ithaca. 
Teachers  College,  Department  of  Manual  Training. 

Director,  C.  R.  Richards,  New  York. 
W.  Scott  Thomas,  A. B.,  '89.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

190X,  Graduate  Student  in  Education,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
J.  A.  TowNSEND,  A.B.,  '04,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

With  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  153,  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Harlan  Updbgraff,  A.M.,  '98,  Columbia  Univ. 

1900,  Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  Education,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 
•Edward  G.  Ward. 

1898,  Borough  Superintendent  of  Schools,  276  Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Fred  Carleton  white,  A.B.,  '95.  Alfred  Univ. 

1899,  Principal  of  High  School,  Comwall-on-Hudson. 
John  F.  Woodhull,  A.B.,  '80,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  '99,  Columbia. 

x888,  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
X900    S.  DwiGHT  Arms,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  *86,  Hamilton  Coll. 

X898,  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools,  University  of  State  of  New  York,  X46  Main  St., 
Palmyra. 
Charles  W.  D.  Coffin. 

1899,  Manager,  New  York  Office,   Williams  &   Rogers,   Elducational    Publishers,   XX25 
Broadway,  New  York. 
James  B.  T.  Demarbst.  M.Pd.,  '08,  New  York  Univ. 

1899.  Principal  of  Public  Evening  School  No.  x6, 140  W.  20th  St.,  New  York. 
William  Elk  an  ah  Doggett. 

X885,  Head  Teacher  and  Assistant  Principal,  Commercial  High  School  Brooklyn ;  res., 
142  E.  i2th  St.,  Flatbush. 
E.  A,  Gruver,  A.B.,  "'^,  A.M.  '95,  Gettysburg  Coll. 

Principal,  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  904  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York. 
George  K..  Hawkins,  A.M.,  '94,  Union  Coll. 

X898,  Principal  of  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  79  Court  St.,  Plattsburg. 
Wilfrid  Lay,  A.B.,  '93,  Ph.D.,  '98,  Columbia  Univ. 

X899,  Assistant  Teacher  of   Latin,  Greek,  and   Mental  Science,  De  Witt  Qinton  High 
School,  752  West  End  Ave.,  New  York. 
William  McAndrew,  A.B.,  '86.  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X898,  Principal  of  School  No.  44,  72  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn. 

*  Died  September  13,  X90X. 
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1900    Emma  A.  Nbwmam. 

Teacher  in  First  Grade,  Teachers*  Training  School,  80  Bryant  St.,  Buffalo. 

OSWBGO  NOKMAL  AND  TkAINIMG  ScHOOL. 

Principal,  I.  B.  Poucher,  Oswqro. 
Elmbr  S.  Redman,  A.M.,  '94,  Ph.D.,  '98,  III.  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Homellsville. 
Jacquss  Wardlaw  Rbdway,  F.R.G.S. 

Elducational  Lecturer  and  Geographer,  39  £.  4th  St.,  Mount  Vernon. 
Charlbs  a.  Shavbr. 

X897,  Institute  Conductor,  State  of  New  York,  7  Paddock  St.,  Watertown. 
Statb  Normal  School  Library,  Brockport. 

Principal,  Charles  T.  McFarlane;  Chairman  of  Library  Committee,  Charles  D. 
Seely,  Brockport. 
Albbrt  Hbnry  Wilcox,  A.B.,  '90,  A.M.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 


>,  Principal  of  High  School,  Rochester. 
RNBS,  A.M.,  ^93,  Williams  Coll. 
1889,  Principal  of  Troy  Academy,  State  and  Seventh  St.,  Troy. 


190Z    Frank  Cob  Barnbs,  A.M.,  ^93,  Williams  Coll. 


Franklin  W.  Barrows,  A.B.,  '85,  Amherst  Coll. ;  M.D.,  *9^,  Univ.  of  Buffalo. 

x888,  Instructor  in  Central  High  School,  and,  1805,  Instructor  in  Medical  Department, 
University  of  Buffalo,  45  Park  St.,  Buffalo. 
J.  C.  Bbnbdict,  Ph.B. 

x8o6.  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  Schools,  15  E.  Main  St.,  Le  Roy. 
Frank  David  Boynton,  A.B.,  *9z,  Middleburv  Coll. ;  A.M.,  ^94,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Scnools,  1x4  S.  Geneva  St.,  Ithaca. 
Percy  I.  Bugbbb,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 

1898,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  z8  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta. 
£.  H.  Castlb,  A.m.,  *94,  Harvard  Univ. 

1896,  Professor  of  History,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  Qty. 
Gborgx  F.  Colb.  A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ.,  N.  Y. 

Representative,  Werner  Schoolbook  Co.,  78  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
CoLLBGB  OP  St.  Francis  Xavibr. 

President,  Rev.  David  W.  Heam,  30  W.  x6th  St.,  New  York. 
Jambs  M.  Edsall. 

X90X,  Associate  Borough  Superintendent  of  Schools,  X735,  84th  St.,  Brooklyn. 
CivutLBS  Robert  Gaston,  Ph.B., '96,  Cornell  Univ. 

X900,  Instructor    in    English,  Richmond   Hill  High  School,  Borough  of  Queens,  4*9,  3d 
St.,  Brooklyn. 
Kathryn  I.  HBwrrr,  Grad.,  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Training  Class  Teacher  in  Higb  School  and  Academy,  "  The  Huntington/*  Box 
X087,  Kingston ;   res.,  New  Haven. 
LAtmA  HowB. 

X898,  Teacher  in  Government  Indian  Schools,  New  York  Mills. 
G.  A.  HuBBBLL,  B.S.,  *9o,  A.M.,  *9z,  Antioch  Coll. 

1899,  Teacher  of  English,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  X33  St.  Felix  St.,  BrooUyn. 
F.  P.  Kbppbl,  A.B..  *98.  Columbia  Univ. 

1900,  Assistant  Secretary,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Thbodorb  F.  Lakb. 

xooo.  Teacher  of  Phonography,  Commercial  High  School,  499  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
John  Angus  MacVannbl,  A.M.,  ^94,  Toronto  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '98,  Columbia  Univ. 

X898,  Instructor  in  Columbia  University,  and,  X900,  Instructor  in  Pratt  and  Brooklyn 
Institutes,  395  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
Adeline  Yircinia  McKban. 

189s,  Teacher  in  Male  Grammar  Department,  136  E.  94th  St.,  New  York. 
C.  Gbraldinb  0*Gradv. 

1900,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Department,  Teachen  College,  Columbia   University 
New  York. 
James  Russel  Parsons,  Jr..  A.B.,  '81,  A.M.,  '8^,  Trinity  Univ. 

Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Capitol,  Albany. 
Pratt  Institute  Freb  Library. 

Librarian,  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn. 
QuEBNS  Borough  Library. 

Librarian.  Miss  J.  F.  Hume,  xox  East  Ave.,  Long  Island  City. 
Jambs  P.  Sherman. 

1900,  Teacher  in  Morris  Industrial  School,  Sandy  Hill. 

David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.B.,  *8i,  Ph.M.,  '83,  Ph.D.,  '87,  Syracuse  Univ.;  M.Pd.,  '98,  Mich.  Nor. 
Coll. 

1901,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Thomas  Whitney  Burette. 

Staff  Lecturer,  University  Extension  Society.  Philadelphia;  Lecturer,  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  40  W.  9th  St.,  New  York. 
R.  A.  Taylor. 

1901,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  7x0,  4th  St.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Margaret  E.  Tuger. 

Principal  of  Soutl\.  Side  School,  an  S.  Washington  St.,  Herkimer. 
University  of  Rochester. 

President,  Rush  Rhees ;  Librarian,  Charles  Hoeing,  Rochester. 
Samuel  Weir,  A.B..   Northwestern  Univ.;    B.D.,  Garrett  Biblical  Inst.;  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  Jess. 
1895,  Professor  of  History  of  Education  and  Ethics,  New  York  University,  laz  Waveriy 
PI.,  New  York. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

life  members 
1880    Emily  M.  Coe. 

1900,  Principal  of  Normal  Training  School  and  Kindergarten,  Asheville. 
1884    Robert  Bingham,  A.M.,  '60,  LL.D.,  '90.  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

1873,  Superintendent  of  the  Bingham  School,  Asheville. 
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ACnVS   MBMBBRS 

i^    John  Jay  Blair,  B.Sc..  A.B.,  '85,  Haverford  Coll.,  Pa. 

xSoo,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wilmington. 
1896    Chaklbs  D.  McIvkk,  A.B.,  '81.  D.L.,  ^93,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

President  of  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro. 
GXOBGB  Taylob  Winston,  B.L.,  '74,  Cornell ;  A.M.,  Davidson  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  Trinity. 

1896,  President  of  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  West  Raleigh. 

1898  Philakdbb  p.  Claxton,  A.M.,  '87,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

x8g3,  Professor  of  Pedagogy.  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro. 
G.  A.  Gkimslby,  A.M.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

z8oo.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  313  Forbis  St.,  Greensboro. 
J.  V.  JoYNBK,  Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  N.  C.  , 

Professor  of  Elnglish  Literature,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro. 
Thb  Statb  Normal  and  Industrial  Collbgb  of  North  Carolina. 

President,  Charles  D.  M elver,  Greensboro. 
Hbstxr  C.  Stritthbrs. 

1894,  Teacher  in  Sixth  Grade,  Public  Schools,  418  Market  St.,  Wilmington. 
D.  Matt  Thompson,  A.M. 

1891,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Box  145,  Statesville. 
Lydia  a.  Yatbs. 

1898,  Teacher  in  Private  School,  Princess  St.,  Wilmington. 

1899  Colubr  Cobb,  A.B.,  '89.  A.M.,  '04,  Harvard;  F.G.S.A.,  '94. 

1893,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
Scotia  Seminary. 

President,  Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfteld,  Concord. 
Uhiybxsity  op  North  Carolina,  Library. 

President,  F.  P.  Venable ;  Librarian.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  Chapel  Hill. 

1900  Charlbs  D.  Cobb,  A.M.,  Ph.B.,  '95,  N.  C.  Coll. 

Principal,  Jefferson  Academv,  McLeansville. 
Jbnnib  Bbntham  Gray,  Grad., '93,  Peabody  Nor.  Coll. 

1898,  Principal  of  Grammar  School,  1x4  Montford  Ave.,  Asheville. 
Paot.  J.  Long. 

1897,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jackson. 

T,  GiLBBRT  Pbarson,  B.Sc,  *97^  Guilford  Coll.,  and  '99.  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

2899,  Professor  of  Biology,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro. 
Richard  J.  Tighb. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  175  Chestnut  St.,  Asheville. 
W.  T.  Whitsbtt,  Ph.D. 

President,  Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett. 
190X    Minnie  Clayton  Johnson. 

Principal  of  Bailey  St.  School,  South  French  Broad  St.,  Asheville. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

active  members 

Z894    Walter  L.  StockwblLj  B.Sc,  '89,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

X891,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Grafton. 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Stockwell,  B.L.,  Univ.  of  Minn. 
Grafton. 
X895    Gborge  a.  McFarland,  B.Sc,  '83,  M.Sc,  *86.  Hiram  Coll. 

X892,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City. 
Webster  Merrifield,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '92.  Yale. 

1891,  President  of  State  University  of  North  Dakota,  University. 
LvRA  L.  Perrihe.  A.B.,  *8o,  Albion  Coll.,  Mich. 

i8q2,  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City. 
X896    Mrs.  Auce  w.  Cooley. 

X90X,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 
Educational  Association  of  North  Dakota. 

President,  Miss  Ella  Stout,   Fargo;  Secretary,  Superintendent  George  Martin,  St. 
Thomas. 
Joseph  Kennedy,  B.Sc,  '86.  Univ.  of  Minn. 

X893,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Logic,  and  Psychology,  and  Dean  of  Normal  College,  Univer« 
sity  of  North  Dakota,  xxoo  University  Ave..  Grand  Forks. 
X897    Anna  L.  Barnum. 

Primary  Critic,  State  Normal  School,  Mayville. 
J.  G.  Halland,  A.m.,  Luther  Coll.,  la. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bismarck. 
W.  E.  Hoover,  M.Sc,  [87,  Ohio  Nor.  Univ. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  River. 
X898    H.  W.  McArdle,  B.Sc,  '87,  Mich.  Agri.  Coll. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo. 
X899    Univbrsity  of  North  Dakota. 

President,  Webster  Merrifield,  Grand  Forks. 
X900    George  W.  Hanna,  B.Didac,  '94,  M.Didac,  '99,  Highland  Park  Coll.,  Iowa. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Valley  City. 
State  Normal  School.  Mayville. 

President,  Joseph  Carhart,  Mayville. 
X90X    W.  E.  Hicks. 

President  of  North  Dakota  Manual  Training  School,  Ellendale. 
F.  EvERBTT  Smith,  A.B.,  '89,  Dartmouth  Coll. ;  LL.B.,  '9X.  Union  Coll. 
X899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  420,  8th  Ave.  S.,  Fargo. 
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UFB  DIRBCTORS  x 

1870    Embrson  Elbridgb  Whitb,  A.m.,  ^sS^Western  Revive  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  ^76,  Ind.  Univ.  and  Mariettm Coll. 

Author  and  Lecturer,  387  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus. 
1887    Oscar  T.  Corson,  A.M.,  ^87. 

Editor  "Ohio  Educational  Monthly"  and  Institute   Lecturer,  57  E.    Main  St, 
Columbus. 

LIFB  MBMBBRS 

x866    Ulyssbs  Thompson  Curran,  A.B.,  '56,  Miami  Univ. ;  B.L.,  ^73.  Cin.  Law  Coll. 

Member  Board  of  Examiners,  Ci^  Teachers,  6aa  Columbus  Ave.,  Sandusky. 
X870    Mrs.  Dblia  Lathrop  Williams,  Pd.D.,  '9^.  N.  Y.  State  Nor.  Univ. 

1880,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.,  69  S.  Liberty  St.,  Delaware. 
1876    WiLUAM  Allbn  Bbll,  A.B.,  '60,  A.M.,  '63,  Antioch  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  ^00,  Union  Christian  Coll. 

1890,  President  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs. 

x88o    J.  J.  BtniNS,  A.M.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  >6,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

1899.  State  Secretary  of  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  698  Holgate  Ave.,  Defiance. 
Charlbs  C.  Davidson,  A.M^  '87,  Ohio  Univ. 

1891,  Trustee  of  Ohio  Univ.,  59  W.  Ely  St.,  Alliance. 
Bbttib  a.  DinrroN. 

Z870,  Principal  of  Kentucky  Street  School,  94  State  St.,  Cleveland. 
Mrs.  Rbubbn  McMillan. 

ax8  Spring  St..  Youn^stown. 
John  Bradlby  Pbaslbb,  A.B.,  ^63,  A.M.,  ^66,  Dartmouth;  LL.B.,  '66,  Cincinnati  Law  Coll. ;  Ph.D. 
'79,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

809  N.  Crescent  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 
Esther  A.  Widnbr. 

1331  North  Main  St.,  Davton. 
i88x    Danibl  Fowlbr  Db  Wolf,  A.M.,  Miami  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  Wooster  Univ. 

Ex-State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  aoa  W.  8th  Ave.,  Coltmibus. 
x88s    Jambs  A.  Robbrt,  A.M.,  '67,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  '83,  Denison  Univ. 

Rushsylvania. 
X883    E.  W.  Coy,  A.M.,  '58,  Brown  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '86,  Princeton. 

1873,  Principal  of  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati. 

X884    C.  W.  Bbnnbit,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.7^69,  Ohio  Weslevan  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '89,  Moore's  Hill  Coll.,  Ind. 

1874,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  318  W.  Ash  St.,  Piqua. 

Z894    Jacob  Albright  Shawan,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '83,  Oberlin  Coll. ;  Ph.D.  (honorary),  '94,  Muskingum  Coll 

1889,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  1x93  Bryden  Road,  Columbus. 

ACnVB  MBMBBRS 

1879    William  Nicholas  Hailmann,  A.M.,  '64,  Univ.  of  Louisville;  Ph.D.,  '85,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

Z898,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Steele  High  School,  Dayton. 
1884    Richard  G.  Boonb,  A.M.,  De  Pauw  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  Univ. 

1809,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  9x53  Grand  St.,  Cincinnati. 
E.  A.  JoNBS,  A.B.,  '65,  A.M.,  '68,  Amnerst  Coll. 

1869,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  X38  E.  Tremont  St.,  Massillon. 
1889    Edwin  B.  Cox,  A.B.,  '74,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

x88z,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  905  W.  Church  Sl,  Xenia. 
Nathan  L.  Glovbr. 

X879,  Teacher  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  697  E.  Mill  St.,  Akron. 
Lewis  Hbnry  Jonbs. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  39  Hayward  St.,  Cleveland. 
X890    Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

X898,  Commissioner  of  Schools  of  Ohio,  X315  Forsythe  Ave.,  Columbus. 
Mrs.  Ada  E.  Laird. 

X899,  Principal  of  Waverly  School,  840  Franklin  Ave.,  Qeveland. 
Anna  M.  Osgood. 

X893,  Principal  of  Avondale  School,  1348  Oak  St.,  Columbus. 
J.  P.  Sharkey. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  1893,  Member  of  State  Board  of  Examiners,  Van  Wert. 
Sophie  Vance. 

X999  East  Ridge  Road,  Van  Wert. 
William  H.  Vogel. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  xo98  Linn  St.,  Cincinnati. 
1891    Arthur  Owen  Jones,  B.Sc,  '09,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 

X90X,  Art  Master,  Woodward  High  School,  93x5  Highland  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills,  Godnnati. 
Ellen  G.  Revelby,  Pd.D.,  '94,  N.  Y.  State  Nor.  Coll. 

1899,  Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Rose  Building,  Cleveland. 
Charles  William  Super,  A.B.,  '66,  Dickinson  Coll.;  A.M., '89,  Syracuse  Univ.;  Ph.D., '74,  111. 
Wes.  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  '94,  Dickinson  Coll, 

1879,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ohio  University,  xxo  Union  St.,  Athens. 
Frederick  Treudley,  A.B.,  '78,  Univ.  of  Ind. 

1886,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  695  Elm  St.,  Youngstown. 
zSga    Virgil  G.  Curtis,  A.M.,  Tufts  Coll. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Polytechnic  School,  "  The  Monticello,"  Toledo. 
C.  C.  Miller,  A.B.,  '83,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  701  W.  North  St.,  Lima. 
N.  Coe  Stewart,  F.CM. 

1867,  Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  7X  Jennings  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Matilda  L.  Walke. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  47X  Riddle  Road^incinnati. 
1893    Charles  Haupert,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M., '83,  Heidelberg  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '00,  Wooster  Univ. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and,  X894,  Member  of  State  Board  of  Examinets,  9  Col- 
lege Ave.,  Wooster. 

M.  A.  KiMMEL. 

x88o,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Poland. 
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z8g3    Mrs.  Carolinb  Nbwhall  Lathsop. 

X901,  Teacher  of  English,  Woodward  High  School,  "  The  Somerset/'  Avondale,  Cincinnati. 
H.  H.  Raschig. 

1874,  Principal  of  xoth  District  School,  6x8  Prospect  PI.,  Avondale,  Cincinnati. 
S.  D.  Sanor,  A.m.,  '98,  LL.B.,  ^99,  Western  Reserve  Uniy. 

xgoo.  Instructor  in  English,  East  High  School,  150  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
William  Hbnry  Scorr,  A.M.,  *6s,  Ohio  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  '84,  Ohio  Univ.  and  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

X883,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Ohio  State  University,  x3x,  15th  Ave.,  Columbus. 
Lucia  Sticknev,  A.M.,  '9^,  Oberlin  Coll. 

X900,  Teacher  m  East  High  School,  840  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
1894    Jambs  Whitford  Bashpord,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  V6,  Univ.  of  Wis.;  S.T.B.,  '76,  Ph.D.,  '81,  Boston 
Univ.;  D.D.,  *90,  Northwestern  Univ. 

1889,  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 
J.  Rbmsbm  Bishop,  A.B.,  '82,  Harvard. 

Principal  of  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  1x7  Huntington  PI.,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati. 
W.  W.  Boyd,  A.B..  '84,  A.M.,  *86,  Marietta  Coll. 

X89X,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and,  X897,  Member  of  Ohio  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
Mentor  Ave.,  Painesville. 
Emma  C.  Davis. 

X893,  Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Rose  Building,  Cleveland. 
Armold  J.  Gantvoort. 

X894,  Lecturer  on  Musical  History  and  ^Esthetics,  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati. 
Edward  L.  Harris,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.B. 

X889,  Principal  of  Central  High  School,  aaix  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
JiTUA  A.  Harris. 

X873,  Teacher  in  Primary  Grade,  xx,  E.  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Harribt  L.  Keblbr,  A.B.,  Vo,  A.M.,  *oo,  Oberlin  Coll. 

X878,  Assistant,  Central  High  School,  9a  Olive  St.,  Cleveland. 
Charlbs  p.  Lynch,  A.B.,  '86,  A.M.,  '89,  Ph.D.,  V,  Allegheny  Coll. 

X891,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Central  High  School.  X46  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
William  O.  Thompson,  D.D.,  '01,  Muskingum  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  Western  Univ.  of  Pa. 

X899,  President  of  Onio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Gborgb  R.  Twiss,  B.Sc,  '85.  Ohio  State  Univ. 

X894,  Head  Science  Teacher.  Central  High  School,  56  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland. 
Anna  J.  Wright,  A.B.,  '7a,  Oberiin  Coll. 

X879,  Teacher,  West  High  School,  94  State  St.,  Cleveland. 
x8gs    Charlbs  E.  Albright. 

1899,  Principal  of  Central  High  School,  449,  5th  Ave.,  West,  Columbus. 
C.  G.  Ballou,  B.Sc,  O.  Wes.  Univ. 

Principal  of  High  School,  3x05  Warren  St.,  Toledo. 
Charlbs  S.  Barrett,  B.Sc,  '85,  Hopedale  Coll.,  O. 

X900,  Principal  of  South  High  School,  78  W.  9th  Ave.,  Columbus. 
Mary  Blakiston,  Ph.B.,  '93,  Ohio  St.  Univ. 

x89),  Headof  Department  of  Languages,  East  High  School, "  The  Normandie,**  Columbus. 
Gborgb  Stockton  Burroughs,  A.B.,  '73»  A.M.,  '76,  Ph.D.,  '84,  D.D.,  '87,  Princeton;  LL.D.,  '95, 
Marietta  Coll. 

X899,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and  Literature,  Oberlin  College,  357  Elm  St., 
Oberlin. 
Charles  E.  Carry,  Ph.B.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

X897,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  306  Park  Ave.,  Warren. 
Wiluam  Wallace  Chalmbrs,  A.B.,  '87,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  A.M.,  '89,  Eureka  Coll. ;  B.Pd.,  '9x»  Mich. 
State  Nor.  Coll. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  331  Floyd  St.,  Toledo. 

Stephen  Trimble  Dial,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '84,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '94,  Syracuse  Univ.,  N.  Y. 

1890,  Superintendent  of  Schodls,  xx6  Hillside  Ave.,  Lockland. 
Clayton  L.  Dickey. 

X893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Clinton,  Sharon,  and  Perry  Townships,  N.  Broadway, 
Clintonville. 
George  A.  Howard. 

With  American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Herbert  T.  Kincaid,  A.B.,  '83,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Classical  Department,  Steele  High  School,  39  W.  McPherson  St.,  Dayton. 
Anne  H.  King,  B.L.,  *oa,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 

1894,  Teacher  in  Grammar  Grade,  Linwood  School,  3675  Heekin  Ave.,  Station  C,  Cin- 
cinnati. 
JuuA  C.  Kolbe. 

1893,  Primary  Teacher  and  Teacher  of  German  in  Norwood,  337  Milton  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Annie  Laws. 

President  of  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association,  8x8  Dayton  St.,  Cincinnati. 
S.  Herrick  Layton,  B.Sc,  B.L.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Barnesville. 
William  R.  Lazbnby,  B.Agri.,  Cornell;  M.Agri.,  Iowa  Agrl.  Coll. 

x88i.  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry,  Ohio  State  University,  348  W.  8th  Ave., 
Columbus. 
Charlbs  L.  Loos,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '69,  A.M.,  Vx,  Bethany  Coll.,  W.  Va. 

1900,  Principal  of  High  School,  x^a  Salem  St.,  Dayton. 
S.  H.  Maharry,  A.M.,  '90,  Muskingum  Coll.,  New  Concord,  O. 

1B96,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  E.  Jackson  St.,  Millersburg,  Holmes  Co. 


S.  K.  Mardis,  Ph.B..  Pd.B.,  '93,  Ohio  Univ.,  Athens. 

xooi,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pcdaj 
George  C.  Maurbr,  Ph.M.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Wooster. 


>i,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  Scio  College,  Scio. 


1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  409  W.  Ray  St.,  New  Philadelphia. 
W.  W.  McIntire,  PfuB.,  Ph.M.,  Univ.  of  Wooster. 

X900,  Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  xsx  Beall  Ave.,  Wooster. 
Henry  N.  Mertz,  A.B.^  '70.  A.M.,  '80,  Bethany  Coll. 

1879,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  La  Belle  Ave.,  Steubenville. 
Miami  University. 

President,  David  Stanton  Tappan;  Librarian,  Rev.  Wm.  J.  McSmely,  Oxford. 
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X895    Carkib  E.  Moorbs. 

1896,  Teacher  in  College,  College  Hill,  Hamilton  Co. 
Hbnkv  M.  Parkbk,  A.B.,  *«9,  A.M.,  *65,  Marietta  Coll.,  O. 

Z874,  County  School  Examiner,  Elyria. 
Ed.  H.  Pxichard. 

Principal  of  Third  Imtermediate  SchooU  Bajrmiller  St.,  CindnnatL 
RoBBRT  Edgas  Rayman,  M.Sc,  A.m. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  194  Avondale  St.,  East  Liverpool. 
William  Shbrman  Robinson,  B.Sc,  *9x,  M.Sc.  *93,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  337  Perry  St.,  Fostoria. 
HoRACB  A.  Stokbs,  A.B.,  '87,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '96,  Denison  Univ. 

Z897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  70  Lincoln  Ave.,  Delaware. 
Margarbt  W.  Suthbrland. 

1889,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  694  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus. 

Ckaklbs  F.  Thwing,  D.D.,  *88,  Chicago  Theol.  Sem. ;  LL.D.,  *94«  I"-  Coll.  and  Marietta  Coll. 

1890,  President  of  Western  Reserve  University,  55  Bellflower  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
X896    J.  J.  Buss,  A.B.,  *8z,  A.M.,  *86,  Oberlin  CoU. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  5x2  Rensselaer  St,  Bucyrus. 
G.  B.  Bolbnbaugh.^ 

Z90T,  Principal  of  Fourth  District  School,  56^  Delta  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 
Granvillb  Wbbstbr  Brumbaugh,  M.E.,  ^89,  Juniata  Coll.,  Pa. 

X896,  Principal  of  Seventh  District  School,  z6oz  W.  ad  St.,  Dayloo. 
Marib  L.  Bruot,  B.Oratorv. 

1889,  Teacher  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland. 
Howard  Champlin. 

Z893,  Superintendent  of  Writing  in  Public  Schools,  Lane  Seminary  Giounds,  Station  D 
Cincinnati. 
Fbank  B.  Dvbr,  A.B. 

Z90Z,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Station  M,  Cincinnati. 
August  Frbdbric  Fobrstb,  A.M..  Ph.D., '90*  Harvard  Univ. 

1893,  Teacher  of  Physics,  Steele  High  School,  Z0Z7  Grand  Ave.,  Dayton. 
Warrbn  L.  Fulton,  B.Sc,  '05,  Ohio  Wes,  Univ. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Alvordton. 
Alfrbd  E.  Gladding,  A.M..  '9Z,  Bethany;  Ph.D.,  ^98,  Mt.  Hope. 

Z899,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  Mt.  Hope  College,  5  Eells  St.,  Rogers. 
M.  A.  Hbnson. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  McArthur . 
J.  W.  JoNBs,  B.Sc,  N.  Nor.  Univ. ;  B.P.,  O.  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus. 
Frbdbrick  Alwin  King,  A.M. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hughes  High  School,  zzo  Huntingttm  PI.,  Mt  Aubun 
Cincinnati. 
Mrs.  Francbs  W.  Leitbr. 

Z890,  Superintendent  of  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U 
aoo  W.  Park  Ave.,  Mansfield. 
Anna  E.  Logan. 

1896,  Teacher  in  Intermediate  Grade,  Westwood,  Cincinnati. 
J.  V.  McMillan. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  xo8  N.  4th  St.,  Canal  Dover. 
Georgb  M.  Plumbr. 

Principal  of  Ward  School,  633,  4th  St,  Marietta. 
Samuel  Lbb  Rose. 

1895,  Superint^dent  of  Public  Schools,  3x9  N.  ad  St.,  Hamilton. 
John  H.  Rowland,  A.M. 

General  Agent,  American  Book  Co.,  340  N.  Main  St.,  Delaware. 
Joseph  H.  Snyder,  B.Sc.  '74,  Ohio  Cent.  Coll. ;  A.M.,  Heidelberg  Coll.,  O. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  334  Sandusky  St.,  Tiffin. 
Harriet  E.  Tbrrbl. 

1890,  Principal  of  South  Case  School,  4x9  Sibley  St.,  Cleveland. 
Charles  Liggett  Van  Clbve,  A.B.,  A.M.,  O.  Wes.  Univ.,  Delaware. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  333  S.  Plum  St,  Troy. 
William  M.  White,  A.B.,  McNeelv  Nor.  Sch. 

1868,  Superintendent  of  union  Schools,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  Co. 

1897  Ella  Beistle. 

z888.  Principal  of  School,  zoth  District  3x  E.  McOwen  St,  Dayton. 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Librarian,  William  H.  Brett,  Cleveland. 
Rose  Morrison. 

1894,  Kindergartner  and  Assistant  in  City  Normal  School,  550  Sibley  St.,  Qevdand. 
Ohio  State  University. 

President,  William  O.  Thompson ;  Librarian,  Olive  Jones,  Columbus. 
Mabel  L.  Pray. 

X893,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  "  The  Monticello,''  Toledo. 
Rev.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  A.B.,  '53,  A.M.,  '56,  Hanover. 

1883,  Professor  of  Morals  and  Sociology,  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  A.B.,  '86,  A.M.,  '89,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

1892,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  X34  W.  Main  St.,  Greenville. 
Mary -Belle  Wkstfall. 

1883,  Principal  of  School,  ixth  District,  3x9  N.  Main  St.,  Dayton. 
T.  Howard  Winters,  A. B.,  '06,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

1901,  Principal  of  Kingsbury  High  School,  Ironton. 

1898  James  M.  Carr,  B.Sc.,  '01,  Muskingum  Coll. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Frazeysburg. 

H.  D.  Gkindle,  A.B.,  '9X,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '98,  Defiance  Coll. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Columbus  Grove. 
Myra  Hamilton  Hanson,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll. 

1898,  Instructor  of  Latin  in  Central  High  School,  "  The  Perry,"  Toledo. 
L.  J.  House. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Perkins  Public  Schools,  Lock  Box  96,  Sandinky, 
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Z89B    J.  Ross  Huffman. 

Z90X,  Superintendeiit  of  Public  Schools,  Gibsonburig. 
Jbssb  S.  Johnson,  Ph.B.,  Vi  ^^  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

zgoo,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  57  Lincoln  Ave.,  Salem. 
Edmund  D.  Lyon,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

1805,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  i8x  W.  zst  St.,  Mansfield. 
GiLLESPiB  K.  Lyons. 

Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  9x30  Lawrence  Ave.,  Toledo. 
Harvby  V.  Mbrrick,  A.B.,  *8o,  A.M.,  *83,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 

zgoo,  Superintendent  of  The  Boys'  Industrial  School,  Lancaster. 
NoKMAL  School,  Dayton. 

Principal,  Grace  A.  Greene,  Dayton. 
Jambs  £.  Randall. 

X893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Camden. 
W.  C.  Rbbdbr. 

1893,  Teacher  of  English  and  History,  Steele  High  School,  1953  W.  xst  St.,  Dayton. 
William  E.  Roberts. 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools,  37X  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
F.  J.  Rollbr,  A.m.,  '83,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 

z888,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  34  Main  St.,  Niles. 
John  M.  Sarvbr,  A.M.,  Ohio  Nor.  Univ. 

X894,  Principal  of  High  School,  3x36  W.  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton. 
Lbandbr  William  Shbppard. 

X898,  Teacher  in  High  School,  79  E.  zxth  Ave.,  Columbus. 
J.  F.  Smith,  A.B..  '85,  A.M.,  'oo,  Kenyon  Coll. 

1888,  Principal  of  High  School,  X30  Hancock  St.,  Findlay. 
Ralph  Richard  Upton,  A.B.,  Yale;  LL.B..  LL.M.,  Columbian. 

1898,  Principal  of  High  School,  **  Clinton  Flats/*  Chillicothe. 
Mary  Waltbr. 

Primary  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Pomeroy. 
Miss  M.  A.  Woodmansbb 

X899,  Director  of  Drawing,  City  Schools,  Hotel  Phillips,  Dajrton. 
O.  A.  Wright. 

xqox,  Graduate  Student,  Western  Reserve  University,  45  Knox  St.,  Cleveland. 
X899    Howard  Aybrs,  B.Sc,  ^83,  Harvard;  Ph.D.^  '86,  Freiburg,  Germany;  LL.D.,  '99,  Mo.  State  Univ. 

X899,  President  of  University  of  Cincinnati,  3340  Burnet  Ave.,  Avondiue,  Cincinnati. 
William  I.  Cranb,  A.B.,  *oo.  Ohio  Univ.,  Athens. 

Head  of  English  Department,  Steele  High  School,  i9o6  W.  5th  St,  Dayton. 
C.  L.  Cronbbauch,  B.Sc.,  '87,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Ohio. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  SchooU,  944  Wheeling  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Harrison  L.  Frank,  A.M.,  '79,  Otterbein  Univ.,  Ohio. 

X90X,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  338  N.  State  St.,  Marion. 
John  A.  Hbizbr,  B.Sc. 

X893,  Assistant  Principal  in  x9th  District  School,  Norwood,  Cincinnati. 
Robert  W.  Himbs. 

X895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Covington. 
W.  D.  Lash,  A.M.,  '74,  Ohio  Univ. 

X878,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Zanesville. 
J.  J.  Maas. 

Principal,  ad  District  Schools,  Sycamore,  near  4th  St.,  Cincinnati. 
T.  B.  Pinkbrton. 

Superintendent  of  Township  High  School,  Mondova. 

E.  A.  F.  Porter. 

Representative  of  American  Book  Co.,  3x7  Walnut  St.,  Cindnnati. 
Christian  F.  Rapp. 

Prindpal  of  District  School  No.  39,  950  Elberon  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 
Frank  M.  Shblton,  B.Sc,  'oo,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 

X900,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School,  3x6  Perry  St.,  Fostoria. 

F.  p.  Shumakbr,  M.Sc.  '86,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 

x888.  Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Cha^n  Falls. 
Wilbur  S.  Strickland,  B.Sc,  '87,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

1901,  Principal  of  8th  District  School,  Hudson  Aye.,  Norwood  Station,  Cincinnati. 
John  W.  Swartz,  A.B.,  '96,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tippecaxioe  City. 
David  Stanton  Tappan,  A.B.,  '64,  Miami  Univ.;  A.M.,  '78,  Wooster  Univ.;.D.D.,  »87,  Lenox 
Coll. ;  LL.D.,  *99,  Wooster  Univ. 

X899,  President  of  Miami  University,  Oxford. 
Fannie  E.  Thomson,  Ph.B.,  *w,  Oberiin  Coll. 

X887,  Principal  of  High  School,  Mediiu. 
John  S.  Weaver,  A.B.,  '67,  A.M.,  '70,  Wittenberg  Coll. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  x66  Stanton  Ave.,  Springfield. 
The  \^estbrn 

President,  Leila  S.  McKee;  Librarian,  Miss  C.  D.  White,  Oxford. 


K900    A.  D.  Beechy,  A.B.,  '80,  Mt.  Union  Coll. ;  th.D.,  Wooster  Univ. 
xSot,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  60  S.  Linwood  St.,  No 
La  Fayette  Bloom. 

Prindpal  of  37th  District  School,  949  Clinton  St.,  Cincinnati. 
G.  W.  Burns,  A.B.,  Bethany  Coll.,  W.  Va. ;  A.M.,  Farmers'  Coll. 

X879,  Principal.  District  School  No.  x8.  Laurel  Ave.,  College  Hill,  Sta.  X,  Cincinnati. 
N.  H.  Chanby,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '84,  Wilmington  Coll. ;  A.M.,  '93,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

X898,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  3x0  Caldwell  Ave.,  Chillicothe. 
J.  A.  Culler,  A.B.,  '84^  Wooster  Univ. 

X90X,  Supermtendent  of  Schools,  Bowling  Green. 
J.  P.  Cummins. 

Principal  of  33d  District  School,  Clifton,  Cincinnati. 
Dbnisom  University,  Library. 

Librarian,  H.  H.  Tuttle,  Granville. 
Nbttib  Fillmore. 

1879,  Teadier  in  Woodward  High  Sdiool,  6xz  Richmond  St.,  Cinannati. 
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igoo    F.  P.  Gbigbk,  A.B.,  '94,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 

2897,  Principal  of  High  School.  Canal  Dover. 
Albert  B.  Gkaham. 

Superintendent  of  Township  Schools,  77  Rice  St.,  Springfield. 
I.  C.  GuiKTHER,  B.Sc,  '90.  A.M., '00,  N.  W.  O.  U. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  333  W.  Main  St.,  Galion. 
J.  M.  Hamilton,  A. B.,  '93,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ..  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Lebanon. 

''*    '  '         Assistant  Principal  of  School  No.  30,  Westwood,  Cincinnati. 

H.  V.  HoTCHKiss,  Ph.D.,  Allegheny  Coll. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  56a  E.  Buchtel  Ave.,  Akron. 

*     *  *    Superintendent  of  Covedale  School,  Station  F,  Cincinnati. 

S.  P.  HuMPHBBY,  B.Sc.  *95,  Rio  Grande  Coll.,  Ohio. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  2aa  Park  Ave.,  Ironton. 
Norman  Edward  HirrcHiNsoN. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bryan. 
A.  B.  Johnson,  A.M.,  '^6,  Oberlin  Coll. 

X854,  Supenntendent  of  Avondale  Schools,  534  Forest  Ave.,  Sta.  I,  Avondale,  Cincii 
LtmA  B.  Kban,  Ph.B.,  '89.  Univ.  of  Wooster. 

2897,  Principal  of  High  School,  153  N.  Buckeye  St.,  Wooster. 
Lbb  R.  Knight. 

1889,  Principal  of  Kent  School,  azo  Kent  St.,  Akron. 
A.  N.  Kribg,  B.Sc,  A.M. 

2900,  Superintendent  of  Arcadia  and  Washington  Township  Schools,  Arcadia. 
Char£bs  a.  Krout,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M.,  ^oo,  Wittenberg  Coll. 

xooo,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  aia  Sycamore  St.,  Tiffin. 
Claudius  T.  McCoy. 

Representative  of  American  Book  Co.,  317  E.  Mulberry|St.,  Lancaster. 
Hbrbbrt.R.  McVay,  Ph.B..  Vt  Ohio  Univ. 

x8q8,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington  C.  H. 
William  H.  Mbck,  A.B.,  '04,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '98,  Miami  Univ. 
1 1  1895,  Teacher  01  History  and  Civics,  Steele  nigh  School,  246  W.  4th  St.,  Dayton. 

{ I  ■  R.  W.  MrrcHBLL. 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  tox  Wayne  St.,  Defiance. 
John  Evans  Morris,  B.Sc,  '84,  M.Sc,  ^87,  Mount  union  Coll. 

x8^,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  308  E.  Oxford  St.,  Alliance. 

Superintendent  of  Randolph  Township  Schools,  Englewood. 
Alprbo  Tvlbr  Pbrrv«  A.B.. '89^  A.M.,  'ox,  Williams  Coll. 

X900,  President  of  Marietta  College,  aio,  5th  St.,  Marietta. 
Arthur  Powell,  A.B.,  *8o,  A.M.,  '85,  Oberlin  Coll. 

xQox,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  431  N.  7th  St.,  Steubenville. 
Edward  D.  Robbrts,  A.B.,  ^90,  Univ.  of  Cmcinnati. 

X90X,  First  English  Assistant,  Whittier  School,  1630  Dudley  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Ella  A.  Rothb. 

Teacher  in  Third  Intermediate  School,  3351  W.  McMicken  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 
Albert  Hugh  Sherbr,  A.B.,  ^99,  Ind.  Univ. 

XQOi,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Oxford. 
William  McKay  Vance,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  '86,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

X89Z,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Miamisburg. 
O.  Perry  Voorhbs,  B.Sc 

Z900,  Principal  of  Riverside  School,  Cincinnati. 
William  Campbell  Warpibld. 

With  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  5a  Perrin  Building,  Cincinnati. 
Arthur  H.  Wicks,  A.B.,  ^95,  Baldwin  Univ.,  Berca,  Ohio. 

xgoo,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  708  Cherry  St.,  Clyde. 

E.  W.  Wilkinson. 

1900,  Principal  of  First  Intermediate  School,  366X  Russell  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 
H.  B.  Williams,  A.B.^  '91,  A.M..  '9^,  O.  N.  Univ. 

x8o8,  Supenntendent  of  Schools,  139  Central  Ave..  Sandusky, 
zgox    Walter  H.  Aiken. 

Superintendent  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Station  K,  Cinciniuti. 

F.  E.  Assenheimer,  A.B., '05,  Capitol  Univ.,  Ohio. 

X898,  Assistant  Principal  of  High  School,  8x7  S.  Walnut  St.,  Bucyras. 
J.  K.  Baxter,  A.M.,  '93,  Hiram  Coll. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  107  W.  Hamtramck  St..  Mt.  Vernon. 
Thomas  H.  Bell. 

Director  of  Schools,  X76  Cleveland  St.,  Cleveland. 
Alice  L.  Betts. 

1898,  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  1763  E.  McMillan  St.,  Cindnnari. 
W.  H.  Block,  B.Sc,  Pd.B. 

Z901,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Huron. 
T.  W.  BooKMYBR,  B.Sc,  '80,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Principal  of  Business  College,  433  Jackson  St.,  Sandusky. 
C.  J.  Brooks. 

1B97,  First  Assistant  of  Sixteenth  District  School,  1530  Westminster  Ave.,  Clncinnat 
R.  A.  Brown,  A.B.,  '95,  Marietta  Coll.,  Ohio. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cedarville* 
Forrest  Baker  Bryant,  A.B.,  '99,  Otterbein  Univ.,  Ohio. 


1900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Shiloh. 
Edward  P.  Childs,  B.Sc,  '94,  Denison  Univ.,  Ohio. 

1901,  Principal  of  High  School,  Hazelwood  Ave.,  Newark. 
Thomas  C.  Coates. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Lancaster. 
Helen  Hutchinson  Cowing,  B.C.,  V,  Coll.  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Ohio. 

1885,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  665  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland. 
F   £   Orank 

Principal  of  Columbian  School,  Florence  Building,  Sution  E,  CindnaBti. 
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igox    Warrbn  Dakst,  A.B.,  '74,  KM,,  '83,  Nat  Nor.  Univ.,  Ohio. 

Institute  Instructor  and  Lecturer,  Ada. 

E.  P.  Dean,  A.M.,  '79.^ 

xQoo,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ashland. 

FrXDBRICK  WILLIAM  DSARNESS. 

Z90Z,  Principal  of  xath  District  School,  2654. Harrison  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 
Samuel  C.  Derby,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '77,  Harvard  Univ. 

z88i.  Professor  of  Latin,  Ohio  State  University,  93,  xsth  Ave.,  Columbus. 
Charles  F.  Dutton,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '93,  Oberlin  Coll. 

'  1894,  Teacher  of  Science,  West  High  School,  636  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Frank  R.  Elus. 

With  American  Book  Co.,  3x7  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati. 
C.  M.  Erkbnberry. 

Superintendent  of  Monroe  Township  Schools,  Manchester. 
Euzabbth  G.  Evans,  A.B.,  '97,  Wellesley  Coll. 

1897,  Instructor  in  English,  Steele  High  School,  570  W.  ad  St.,  Dayton. 
Charles  S.  Fay. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Reiley  Ave.,  Wyoming. 

Representing  American  Book  Co.,  3x7  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati. 
J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  A.B.,  *86,  Amherst  Coll. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  6a  Elmwood  Ave.,  Lakewood. 
Tanetta  Gilliland,  A.B.,  '95,  A.M.,  '98,  Lake  Forest  Univ. 

Z90X,  Assistant  in  High  School,  Wellsville. 
Wells  R.  Griswold,  Ph.B.,  '94,  Oberlin  Coll. 

X894,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  310  Mars  Ave.,  Collinwood. 

B.  B.  Harlan,  B.Sc,  '76. 

1894,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School,  39  Babbitt  St.,  Dayton. 
Henry  Harrison  Heltbr,  A.B.,  'ox,  O.  Wes.  Univ. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  W.  Anglaize  St.,  Wapakoneta. 
Ashley  J.  Huffman,  A.B.,  Wooster  Univ.,  Ohio. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Attica. 
Anna  P.  Johnson. 

^  Teacher  in  Fifth  Grade,  Public  Schools,  Toledo;  res.,  Perrysburg. 
J.  E.  KiNNisoN,  A.M. 

x88x.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jackson. 
W.  H.  Kirk,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M..  '90*  Baldwin  Univ.,  Berea,  Ohio. 

189X,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  98  Graasmere  St.,  East  Cleveland. 
Joseph  Krug. 

1879,  .peacher  of  German,  Central  High  and  Normal  School,  sx,  4th  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Principal  of  Normal  School,  Box  X3xx,  New  Philadelphia. 
Henry  S.  Lehr,  A.M.,  '74,  Mt.  Union  Coll. :  Ph.D.,  Wooster  Univ.,  Ohio. 

X87X,  President  of  Ohio  Normal  University,  7X  Gilbert  St.,  Ada. 
O.  W.  Martin,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati. 
WiLUAM  McClain,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '93,  A.M.,  W  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

190X,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  London. 
J.  £.  McGiLVREY,  A.B.,  '05,  Ind.  Univ. 

X898,  Principal,  Cleveland  Normal  School,  Marion  and  Sked  Stt.,  Cleveland. 
J.  E.  McKban,  A.m. 

1900,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  87  S.  Main  St.,  Middletown. 

H.  C.  MUCKLEY. 

X901,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  148  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
J.  C.  Oldt,  A.B.,  '90,  A.M.,  '93. 

X890,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Put  in  Bay. 
John  William  Perrin,  A.M.,  '89,  Wabash  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '^5,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

X899,  Professor  of  History,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
Thomas  P.  Pierce. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Harrison. 
Jennie  Warren  Prentiss. 

1896,  Director  of  Laurel  Institute,  2x65  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Elmer  E.  Rayman,  A.M.,  Baldwin  Univ..  Ohio. 

X895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Front  St.,  Berea. 
Ada  Marcy  Ritchie. 

1880,  First  Assistant  in  High  School,  2138  Robinwood  Ave.,  Toledo. 

nstructor  of  Mathematics,  Hughes  High  School,  99x8  Montana  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 
Harry  L.  Senger,  A.B.,  '98,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 

First  Assistant  in  X9th  District  School,  xx6  E.  Macmillan  St.,  Cincinnati. 
John  B.  Shotwell. 

Editor  and  Proprietor  **  School  Life,**  509  Main  St.,  Cincinnati. 
J.  D.  Simkins. 

1889,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9x6  Perry  St.,  St.  Marys. 

C.  E.  Stevens. 

1900.  Teacher  in  Commercial  Dept.,  So.  High  School,  54  Femwood  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland. 
J.  L.  Trislbr,  Ph.D.,  Heidelberg  Univ.,  Timn,  Ohio. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hartwell. 
Lucy  B.  Tucker. 

X90X,  Teacher  in  8th  Grade,  Ohio  Avenue  School,  x8t,  xoth  Ave.,  Columbus. 

F.  D.  Ward,  M.Sc,  N.  W.  Ohio  Nor.  Univ. 

X890,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  83  Myrtle  St.,  Lorain. 

G.  A.  Wyly. 

X90X,  Principal  of  High  School,  New  Philadelphia. 
John  A.  Wright. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  and  "  School  Examiner,*'  Henry  County,  Liberty 
J.  W.  Zbller,  Ph.M.,  Mt.  Union  Coll.,  Ohio. 

X877,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  3XX  E.  Lincoln  St.,  Findlay. 
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tin  MBMBXK 

x886    G.  I.  Hakvky. 

xgoi,  Superintendent  of  Pawnee  Training  School,  and  Special  United  States  Dldmniiv 
Agent,  Pawnee. 

ACnVB  MBMBBKS 

189a    David  R.  Boyd,  A.B.,  V8,  A.M.,  *8x,  Unir.  of  Wooster:  Ph.D., '00. 

189a,  President  of  University  of  Oklahoma,  Morman. 
X895    H.  Edgar  Thompson,  B.Sc,  *88,  So.  Nor.  Sch.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Ralston. 
X89B    L.  W.  CoLB,  B.Pd.,  *93,  S.  W.  Kan.  Coll. ;  A.B.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Okla. 

zgoo,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
S.  N.  Hopkins. 

Territorial  SapMcrintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  ez-<^cio  Auditor,  411  N.  Bread 
St.,  Guthrie. 
Edmund  D.  Mitrdaugh. 

President  of  Territorial  Normal  School  of  Oklahoma,  EUlmood. 
X899    Thb  Universitv  of  Oklahoma. 

President,  David  R.  Boyd ;  Librarian,  Jay  Ferguson,  Nomum. 
xgoo    Elmira  R.  Gr  bason. 

189a,  Principal  Teacher,  Indian  School,  KLaw  Agency, 
xgox    Mks.  Adaunb  Evans. 

Teacher  of  Sewing,  Indian  School,  Chilocoo. 

J.  H.  VOSBURGH. 

Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON 

XJPB  DIRBCTOR 

x888    Charlbs  Carroll  Stratton,  A. M.,  Willamette  Univ.,  Ore  ;  D.D.,  '79,  Northwestern  Univ.,  III., 
and,  *8o,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

Ex -President  of  Portland  University,  University  Park,  Portland. 

UFB  MEMBER 

X884  *Hbnrv  M.  Jambs,  A.B.,  *6i,  A.M.,  '64,  Williams  Coll. 

370,  X4th  St.,  Portland. 

ACnVB   MBMBBRS 

1899    Edwin  DbVorb  Rbsslbr,  A.B.,  '91,  Otterbein  Univ.  \  A.M.,  ^07,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

1901,  Assistant  Professor  of  £Ulucation,  University  of  Oregon.  Eugene. 

X895     J.  H.  ACKBRMAN. 

X898,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Salem. 
X897    Charlbs  Fribdbl,  Ph.D.,  *o5,  Leipzig. 

Professor  01  Fhysics  in  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
X89B    Frank  Riglbr. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  531  Yamhill  St.,  Portland. 
X899    J.  A.  Bbattib,  A.m.,  '76,  Bethany  Coll. ;  LL.D. 

xQoo,  President  of  Elastem  Oregon  State  Normal  School,  Weston. 
Miss  H.  D.  Cannon. 

Primary  Teacher,  St.  Helenas  Hall,  Portland. 
J.  S.  Landbrs,  B.Sc.,  *87,  Nor.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1899.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  The  Dalles. 
Tualatin  Acadbmv  and  Pacific  Univbrsity. 

Dean,  W.  N.  Ferrin ;  Librarian,  Joseph  W.  Marsh,  Forest  Grove. 
X90X    Statb  Normal  School,  Monmouth. 

President,  P.  L.  Campbell ;  Librarian,  J.  B.  V.  Butler,  Monmouth. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LIFB  DIRBCTORS 
X879     TbACHBRS'  iNSTITtrrB  OF  THB  CiTV  OF  PHILADBLPHIA.  -^ 

President,  Andrew  J.  Macfarlane;  Secretary,  Mary  A.  Wallace,  9x3  S.  t6a  ^' 
Philadelphia. 
xSgx    Eliphalbt  Oram  Lytb,  M.Sc,  Millersville;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll. 
X887,  Principal  of  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Millersville. 

LIFB  MBMBBRS 

X876    Edward  Brooks,  A.M.,  '58,  Union  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '76,  Lafayette  Coll.,  and  Wash,  and  Jefi.  CoH 

X89X,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  5971  Drexel  Road,  Philadelphia. 
1879    Rachel  Fostbr  Avbry. 

Somerton,  Philadelphia. 
Simon  Gratz,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Ex- President  of  Board  of  Education,  X9X9  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Shippen. 

Ex-President  of  Board  of  Education,  1207  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
x88o    Edgar  Arthur  Singer,  Ph.D.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1887,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  4663  Penn  St.,  Station  F,  Philadelphia. 
1884    Robbrt  Curry,  A.B.,  '48,  A.M.,  *5x,  Jefferson  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '73,  Wash,  and  Jeff.  ColL 

2430  Perrysville  Ave.,  Allegheny. 

ACnVB  MBMBBRS 

1879    George  Morris  Philips,  A.M.,  '74,  Ph.D.,  '84,  Bucknell  Univ. 

i88x,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester. 

^Deceased. 
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i88x    Andrew  J.  Morrison^  A.M..  Ph.D.,  'oi. 

i8g8,  Principal  of  Northeast  Manual  Training  School,  14.30  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
1884    Gborgb  H.  Stout. 

z888,  Supervising  Principal  of  Newton  Boys*  Combined  School,  3746  Powelton  Ave., 
Philadelphia. 
1887    £.  Mackby,  A.B.,  *78»  Mercersburg  Coll. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  xa^  Perkiomen  Ave.,  Reading. 
Nathan  C.  Schabffbr,  LL.D.,  '95,  Western  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1893,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg ;  home  address,  546  W.  James 
St.,  Lancaster. 
1893    Eliza  A.  Bishop. 

Teacher,  211  Pine  St,  Harrisburg. 
R.  K.  BuBHRLB,  A.M.,  *78,  Ph.D.,  '87,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

z88o.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  408  Manor  St.,  Lancaster. 
W.  WiLBBRFORCB  Dbatrick,  A.B.,  ''ft,  A.M.,  *79,  Mercersbur^  Coll. 

2891,  Professor  of   Psychology   and  Higher  English,  Keystone  State  Normal  School, 
Kutxtown. 
H.  W.  FiSHBR,  Grad.,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Millersville,  Pa. 

X875,  Supervisor  of  X7th  Ward  Schools,  350  Lehigh  Ave.,  £.  E.,  Pittsburgh. 
JosBPH  K.  Gotwals,  A.M. 

1872,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  19  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Norristown. 
Mary  J.  Lambbkton. 

1891,  Supervising  Principal  of  George  W.  Childs  School,  4403  Osage  Ave.,  West  Phila- 
delphia. 
Enoch  C.  Lavbrs,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Ph.D. 

X894,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Pedagogy,  Public  and  High  Schools,  304  Cattell  St., 
Elaston. 
Hbrman  T.  Lukbns,  A.M.,  *88,  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  Ph  D.,  *9X,  Jena. 

X898,  Head  Training  Teacher  of  State  Normal  School,  California. 
John  A.  M.  Passmorh,  M.Sc,  60,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Millersville,  Pa. :  Ph.D.,  *oo,  Richmond  Coll.,0. 

1890,  Philadelphia  Manager  for  American  Book  Co.,  318  S.  4ad  St.,  Philadelphia. 
S.  C.  Schmuckbr,  A.M.,  ^85,  M.Sc,^9o,  Muhlenberg  Coll.,  Pa. ;  Ph.D.,  '91,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1895,  Professor  of   Biological   Sciences,  State  Normal   School,  6x0  S.  High  St.,  West 

Chester 
H,  H.  Spayd. 

1883,  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Box  3x0,  Minersville. 
J.  LiBBRTY  Tadd. 

1884,  Director  of  Industrial  Art  School,  319  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia. 
1893    C.  A.  Babcock,  A.M.,  ^77,  LL.B.,  '83,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1883,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  xxo  Bissell  St.,  Oil  City. 
Jambs  A.  Dewev,  M.E.,  '84,  State  Nor.  Sen.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

1890,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newport  Township,  Wanamie. 
Loyal  Frbbman  Hall^  M.E.D.,  '9X,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

1893,  Principal  of  Centre  Ave.  Schools,  364  Centre  Ave.,  Butler. 
William  Henry  Samuel,  Ph.D.,  '92,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1878,  Supervising  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  250^  N.  X2th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Pd.D.,  '93,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of  N.  Y. 

1899,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield. 
PauunbW.  Spencer. 

1893,  Teacher  of  Literature,  Girls*  Normal  School.  3421  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 
X894    Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  A.M.,  Hopedale  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  *86,  WittenbergColl. 

X890,  Professor  of   English  Literature  and  Philosophy.  Thiel  Coll.,  Z09  Shenango  St., 
Greenville. 
Henry  T.  Spangler,  A.B.,  Vn,  A.M.,  '76,  Ursinus  Coll. ;  D.D.,  '94,  Heidelberg  Univ.,  O. 

1803,  President,  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville. 
Charles  K.  Witmbr,  A.B.,  *88,  A.M..  *9x,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll. 

X90X,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  res.,  Main  St.,  Palmyra. 
1893    W.  G.  Gans. 

1898,  Principal  of  Union  High  School,  Turtle  Creek. 
James  Mac  Alister,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Brown  Univ. ;  LL.B., Univ.  of  N.  Y. ;  OfBcier  d'Acad^ie,  Paris, 

X891.  President  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  W.  Shanahan,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg. 
Sydney  T.  Skidmorr.  A.M.,  *7i,  Amherst  Coll. ;  D.Sc,  'ox,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll. 

1893,  Director  of  Science  Laboratories,  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  X706  N.  x8th  St., 
Philadelphia. 
H.  M.  Trask. 

Manager  for  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  X328  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
1896    J.  George  Bbcht,  M.Sc,  Lafayette  Coll. 

X893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lycoming  County,  Muncy. 
R.  M.  Cargo. 

x868.  Principal  of  Mt.  Washington  School,  2x2  Virginia" Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
Watson  Cornell.  Ph.D.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Supervising  Principal  of  Logan  Grammar  School,  X725  N.  x6th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Lemuel  O.  Foose.  A.M.,  ^78,  Penn  Coll.,  Gettysburg. 

X879,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  i2x  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg. 
John  Arthur  Gibson,  A.B.,  *9i,  Allegheny  Coll. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  701  N.  Washington  St.,  Butler. 
George  Howell. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  X75  Bromley  Ave.,  Scranton. 
WiLUAM  Lbroy  MacGowan,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. ;  Ph.B.  and  Ph.M. 

1890,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9,  5th  St.,  Warren. 
C.  B.  McCabe. 

Principal  of  North  Braddock  Schools,  Bell  Ave.  School,  Braddock. 
Theodore  B.  Noss,  A.M.,  '82,  Ph.D.,  '83,  Syracuse  Univ. 

X883,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  California. 
W.  Riddle. 

Educational  Author,  X3Z4  N.  Line  St.,  Lancaster. 
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X896    JuDSON  Pbrky  Wblsh,  A.M.,  *84«  Ph.D.,  '03,  Lafayette  Coll.,  Easton,  Pa. 
1890.  Principal  of  State  Nonnal  School.  Bloomsburg. 
Margaret  Catharine  Zillapro,  M.E.D.,'89,  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Edinboro,  Pa. 


x<^A,  *  •■«»  s.  .ajiary  leacner,  rsox  330,  Aromore. 
X897    pRANas  Burke  Brandt,  A.B.,  *oa.  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  *o5,  Columbia. 
1896,  Professor  of  PedagofrV}  Central  High  School,  Z637  S. 
Clyde  Ernest  Ehinger,  M.D.,*8o,  Chica^  Horn.  Med.  Coll. 


1890,  Physicid  Director  and  Instructor  in  Hygiene,  State  Normal  School,  15  Normal  Ave 
West  Chester. 
The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Librarian,  John  Thomson,  xax7-z3az  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Mary  S.  Garrett. 

1893,  Principal  of  Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  before  they  are  < 
Soiool  Age,  Belmont  and  Monument  Aves.,  Philadelphia. 
M.  A.  Grove. 

X897,  Principal,  Department  of  Commerce,  High  School,  9x8  N.  6th  St.,  Harrisboig. 
Henry  Houck. 

Deputy  State  Superintendent,  Harrisburg. 
£u  M.  Rapp. 

X896,  Superintendent  of  Berks  Countv  Schools,  2x5  N.  4th  St.,  Hamburg. 
First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Millersville. 

Principal,  E.  Oram  Lyte,  Millersville. 
State  Normal  School  Library,  Mansfield. 

Principal,  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Mansfield. 
X898    David  Hendricks  Bergby,  B.Sc,  '84,  M.D.,  ^84,  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  A.M.,  '94,  III.  Wes.  Univ. 

X895,  First  Assistant,  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania,34th  and  Loca 
Sts..  Philadelphia. 
A.  J.  Davis,  M.E.,  Edinboro:  M.Sc.  Lebanon;  A.M.,  Bucknell  Univ.;  LL.D.,  Monongahda. 

1887,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Clarion. 
Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds,  Ph.B.,  '9^,  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  A.M.,  '95,  Cent.  Hifh  Sch. 

X897,  Assistant   Professor  of  Political  Science,  Central    High  School,  X753  N.  33d  SI 
Philadelphia. 
Maurice  Fels,  A.B.,  ^83^  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. ;  LL.B.,  ^85,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

46x5  Springfield  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
J.  R.  FucKiNGER,  A.B.,  *77,  A.M.,  '80  Princeton:  D.Sc,  *oo,  Bucknell  Coll. 

X900,  Principal  of  Cential  State  Nonnal  School,  Lock  Haven. 
H.  W.  Golden,  B.Didac,  ^90,  M.Didac.,  *oa,  Edinboro  St.  Nor. 

X897,  Principal  of  5th  Ward  Public  Schools.  Allegheny  City;  8  Dawson  Ave.,  Bellevne. 
Samuel  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  *oo,  Grove  City  Coll. 

X887,  Superintendent  of  County  Schools,  Braddock. 
Keystone  Literary  Society  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School. 

Kutztown. 
John  W.  Lansingbr,  M.Sc,  '86,  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Millersville. 

Teacher  and  Treasurer,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville 
WiLUAM  A.  Mason. 

1893,  Director  of  Drawing  in  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  axa  W.  Chelton  Ave..  Germaatowi 
Jesse  H.  Michenbr,  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Principal  of  Grammar  School,  45x3  Regent  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Eugene  Murphy. 

Director  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Parochial  School,  146  Rector  St.,  Manayunk 
Philadelphia. 
WiLUAM  NoETLiNG,  A.M.,  '59,  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Selimsgrove. 
Mary  Craig  Peacock. 

1894,  Teacher  in  Normal  School,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia. 
Philomathban  Lttbrary  Society,  Keystone  State  Normal  School. 

Kutztown. 
Richard  H.  Pratt,  Lt.-Col.  xsth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. ;  LL.D..  '98,  Dickinson  Coll. 

1879,  Superintendent  of  United  States  Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle. 
Margaret  S.  Prichard. 

Head  of  Department  of  Psychology,  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth  S.  Tait. 

Teacher  in  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  4103  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Library. 

Provost,  Charles  C.  Harrison ;  Librarian,  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Weldon. 

1898,  Member  of  Board  of  Education,  117  Church  St.,  Bethlehem. 
Lightnbr  Witmer,  Ph.D.,  '01,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

1893,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
1899    Edward  E.  Allen,  A.B.,'84,  Harvard. 

1890,  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook. 
Altoona  Mechanics'  Library  and  Reading  Room  Association. 

Chairman  Library  Committee,  Charles  B.  Dudley;   Librarian,  Lizzie  L.  Snyder 
Altoona. 
J.  P.  Archibald,  B.E.,  '93,  M.E.,  '95,  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Indiana, Pa.;  A.M.,  '99,  M.Sc,  '00,  Mt.  Hop 
Coll. 

180Q,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Walnut  St.,  Blairsville. 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

President,  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas;  Librarian,  Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Librarian,  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  Schenley  Park,  Pitsburgh. 
Dickinson  College. 

President,  George  Edward  Reed,  Carlisle. 
George  D.  Gideon. 


Publisher,  X7  N.  7th  St..  Philadelphia. 
Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania. 

Principal,  D.J.  Waller,  Jr.;  Librarian 

ITY. 

President,  Thomas  M.  Pr9wni  Librarian,  W.  H.  Chandler,  Sooth 


Principal,  D.J.  Waller,  Jr.;  Librarian,  Jerome  C.  Fetzer,  Indiana. 
Lehigh  University. 
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X899    Bbnjamin  Wibstling  Mitchbll,  A.B.,  *8j,  A.M.,  *86,  Princeton;  Ph.D.,  '88,  Washington- Jefferson. 

x8o?.  Profe.ssor  of  Latin  and  Head  of  Department  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages, 
Central  High  School ;  res.,  4326  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Henby  Cabr  Pearson.  A.B.,  '9a,  Harvard. 

1898,  Principal  of  the  Allegheny  Preparatory  School,  Lincoln  and  Grant  Aves.,  Allegheny. 
Jambs  H.  Pbnniman,  A.B.,  '84,  Yale. 

x886,  De  Lancey  School,  4326  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Scranton  Public  Library 

Librarian,  Heniy  J.  Carr,  Scranton. 
JoSBPH  R.  Smith,  M.D.,  '53,  Univ.  of  Buffalo;  A.M.,  '51,  LL.D.,  *ox,  Unhr.  of  Mich. 

Colonel  and  Assistant  Surgeon -General,  United  States  Army,  3300  De  Lancey  St., 
Philadelphia. 
Gracb  Edgar  Spibglb,  M.D.,  '98,  Woman's  Med.  Coll.  of  Pa. 

1893,  Teacher  of  Hygiene  and  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Normal  School  lor  Girls, 
3ZX5  N.  xath  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SotnifWBSTBRN  StATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CALIFORNIA. 

Principal,  Theodore  B.  Noss;  Librarian,  Anna  M.  Shutteriy,  California. 
Mrs.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  '97.  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1893,  Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Normal  School,  130X  Spring  Garden  St.«  Phila- 

delphia. 
X900    O.  H.  Bakblbss,  M.E.,  79,  Bloomsburg  St.  Nor.  Sch.;  A.M., '93,  Lafayette  Coll. 

X893,  Principal,  Indian  Training  School,  Carlisle. 
Weston  D.  Baylby,  M.D.,  '88,  Hahnemann  Med.  Coll. 

Lecturer  on  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1438  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia. 
F.  W.  Booth,  B.Sc,  '77,  Iowa  Agri.  Coll. 

X899,  General  Secretary,  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  734a  Rural  Lane,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
A.  L.  Edgbrton  Croutbr,  A.Nf.,  '85.  Gallaudet;  LL.D.,  '03,  Illinois. 

Superintendent,  Pennsvlvania  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  7406  Gennantown 
Ave.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
Clyde  Furst,  A.M.,  '95,  Dickinson  Coll. 

Educational  Director,  Mountain  Seminary,  "  The  Lodge/'  Birmingham. 
Chebsman  a.  Hbrrick,  Ph.D.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Professor  of  History,  Central  High  School,  Broad  axid  Green  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
Mary  Huntbr  Mayer. 

X897,  Principal,  Girls'  High  School,  X41  N.  5th  St.,  Reading. 
Rev.  p.  R.  McDEvirr. 

Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Parochial  Schools,  ax  S.  Z3th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Pedagogical  Library  of  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Superintendent,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  696  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

President,  George  W.  Atherton,  State  College. 
James  Lane  Pbnnvpacker,  A.B.,  '80,  Harvard  Coll. 

Director  of  Christopher  Sower  Co.,  Educational  Publishers,  6x4  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
xgox    Mary  Adair. 

Training  Teacher,  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  X709  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 
John  B.  Alker. 

189a,  Instructor  in  Woodworking,  X7th  and  Wood  Sts.,  Narberth. 
William  L.  Balentine,  Ph.D.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1894,  Supervising  Principal,  Public  Schools,  2x40  N.  a8th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Smith  Burnham,  PH.B.,  '9a,  A.M.,  '98.  Albion  CoU. 

1898,  Professor  of  History,  State  Normal  School,  X43  £.  Marshall  St.,  West  Chester. 
Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny. 

Librarian,  Thomas  M.  Stevenson,  Allegheny. 
C.  B.  Connbllby. 

xooo.  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Schools,  Osgood  and  Maple  Ave.,  Allegheny. 
Russell  H.  Conwell. 

x8qo.  President  of  the  Temple  College,  aoao  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Cook. 

Teacher  in  Indian  School,  Carlisle. 
Milton  C.  Cooper. 

Supervising  Principal  of  Asa  Packer  School,  X447  Venango  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Andrew  Thompson  Douthett. 

Principal  of  the  University  Academy,  Central  Hotel,  Uniontown. 
V.  K.  Irvine,  A.B.,  '95,  Coll.  of  N.  J. 

X897,  Principal  of  High  School,  Box  173,  Butler. 
Edith  Mansfield. 

Training  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  Indiana. 
Mary  Maxwell. 

Teacher,  1938  S.  xsth  St.,  Philadelphia 
Albert  Ira  Montague,  A.B.,  '96.  Amherst  Coll. 

X899,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Allegheny  Preparatory  School,  cor.  Church  and  Breading 
Aves.,  Ben  Avon. 
J.  P.  Stephens,  M.Sc,  ^90,  Union  Christian  Coll. 

X896,  Supervisiiig  Principal,  X9th  Ward  Schools,  5706  Margaretta  St.,  Pittsburgh. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

LIFB   director 

K88a    Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  A.M.,  '60,  Brown  Univ.,  '78,  Amherst  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  '84,  Drury  Coll. 

Author,  Editor,  and  Publisher,  49  Westminster  Ave.,  Providence. 

active  members 

X891    Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  A.M.,  '6^,  Brown  Univ. 

X875,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Box  1433,  Providence. 
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xSgx    HoRACB  S.  Tarbbll,  A.M.,  *63,  Wesleyan  Univ. ;  LL.D., '96,  Brown  Univ. 

1884,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  141  Governor  St.,  Providence. 
189a    Benjamin  Bakbk,  A.M.,  '78,  Brown  Univ. 

343  Thayer  St.,  Providence. 
Gborgb  E.  ChurcHj  A.B.,  '7a,  A.M.,  *72,  Amherst  Coll. 

z88q.  Principal  of  Peace  Street  Grammar  School,  43  Adelaide  Ave.,  Providence. 
X894    Waltbk  Ballou  Jacobs,  A.B.,  ^8a,  A.M.,  '85,  Brown  Univ. 

Z895,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  Brown  University,  310  Olney  St 
Provideme. 
Abby  Lillian  Maklatt,  B.Sc,  *88,  M.Sc,  *9o.  State  A^ri.  Coll.,  Kan. 

2894,  First  Assistant  and  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science,  Manual  TraininglHigh  School,  a6 
Benefit  St,  Providence. 
X896    Vicroit  Fkazbb,  A.B..  '89.  Dalhousie  Coll.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

1893,  Teacher  in  Hope  Street  High  School,  82  Larch  St.,  Providence. 
Hbnry  Dwight  Hbkvby,  A.B.,  ^89,  A.M.,  '96,  Denison  Univ.,  Granville,  Ohio. 

1898,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  80  Lyon  St.,  Pawtucket. 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Pibrcb. 

1891,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  194  Daboll  St.,  Providence. 
Bbssib  M.  Scholfibld. 

Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Work  in  Public  Schools,  190  Knight  St 
Providence. 
W.  R.  WHriTLE,  A.B.,  *8^,  A.M.,  '88,  Colby  Univ. 

1891.  Principal  of  Schools,  56  Elm  St.,  Westerly. 
1897    Rhodb  Island  Normal  School. 

Principal,  Charles  S.  Chapin,  Providence. 
X89B    David  Wbbstbr  Hoyt,  A.M.,  *79.  Brown  ;  '6x,  Middlebury. 

Z864,  Principal  of  Ei^^lish  High  School,  40  Humboldt  Ave.,  Providence. 
Lbonard  Worcbstbr  Williams, A.B.,  '95,  Hanover  Coll.;  A.M.,  ^99,  Princeton  Univ.;  Ph.D 
*oi,  Brown  Univ. 

190X,  Instructor  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  Brown  University,  6a  George  St.,  Provideno 
I         Sarah  Dybr  Barnbs. 

Supervisor  of  Grammar  SchooIs,Providence ;  res.,  Manton. 
Harris  Institutb  Library. 

President,  Edward  Harris  Rathbun ;  Librarian,  Miss  Ama  Howard  Ward,  Wool 
socket. 
xgoo    Ella  L.  Swbbnby. 

X900,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  58  Barnes  St.,  Providence. 
1901    Brown  Univbrsity. 

President,  W.  H.  P.  Faunce;  Librarian,  H.  L.  Koopman. 
William  H.  P.  Fauncb,  A.B..  '80,  A.M.,  '83,  D.D.,  [05,  Brown  Univ. ;  D.D.,  'oi,  Yale  Univ. 
Z899,  President  of  Brown  University,  Provioence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

LIFB  MBMBBR 
1891      r    ARTHA  SCHOPIBLD. 

z868.  Founder  of  Schofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth,  Aikea. 

AcnvB  mbmbbrs 

189      D.  B.  Johnson,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  ^80,  Univ.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville. 

1895,  President  of  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill. 
1890    E.  S.  Drbhbr,  A.M.,  *93,  Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem,  Va. 

1895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbia. 
W.  H.  Hand. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Chester. 
Z897    C.  A.  Grabsbr,  A.m.,  '90,  Charleston  Coll. 

1898,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  High  School,  6  Glebe  St.,  Charleston. 
189B    John  S.  Marquis,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  *9j,  Lafayette  Coll.,  Easton,  Pa. 

1893,  Principal  of  Brainerd  Institute,  Box  335,  Chester. 

1899  Hbnry  P.  Archer,  A.M.,  '59,  Coll.  of  Charleston. 

1885,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  74  Rutledge  Ave.,  Charleston. 
John  J.  McMahan,  A.B.,  *86,  A.M.,  '88,  S.  Car.  Coll. 

1899,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,!  118  Senate  St.,  Columbia. 
A.  P.  Montague,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

President  of  Furman  University,  Greenville. 
W.  K.  Tate,  A.B.,  '93,  A.M  ,  '00,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

T898,  Principal  of  Memminger  Normal  School,  X3Z  Coming  St.,  Charleston. 
W.  B.  Wilson. 

Charleston. 
Franklin  Cowles  Woodward,  A.M.,  ^74,  Randolph  Macon  Coll. ;  Litt.D.,  Univ.  of  N.  Car. 
1897,  President  of  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia. 

1900  James  Thomas  Coleman,  B.Sc,  *86,  S.  Car.  Mil.  Acad. 

1896,  Professor  of  Physics,  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  The  Citadel,  Charleston. 
R.  Ferdinand  Gilliam.  A.B.,  '96,  Stanford  Univ.  . 

1897,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  and  Member  County  Board  of  Education,  Abbeville. 
Evelyn  Holmes. 

Z896,  Director,  South  Carolina  Kindergarten  Association  Training  School,  X41  Raded|e 
Ave.,  Charleston. 
Morrison  A.  Holmes. 

1887.  Principal,  Avery  Normal  Institute,  S7  Bull  St.,  Charleston. 
Graves  L.  Knight. 

Member.  State  Board  of  Education,  Graniteville. 
W.  Zach  McGheb,  A.M.,  '00,  S.  C.  Coll. ;  Grad..  S.  C.  Mil.  Ac«l. 

Z899,  Clerk  in  State  Department  of  Eaucation,  Ci^itol,  Columbia. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA— C0»/«Vk»/</ 
xgoo   John  Ogrbn. 

Member.  Board  of  Education,  529  King  St.,  Charleston. 
Clarkncb  J.  OwBNS,  A.M.,  Columbian  Univ. 

1895,  President,  Orangeburg  College,  cor.  Broughton  and  Glover  Sts.,  Orangeburg. 
A.  L.  Stokbs. 

1900,  Principal,  Richmond  Business  College,  399  King  St.,  Charleston. 
H.  A.  C.  Walkbr,  A.B.,  »97,  Wofford  Coll.,  S.  C. 

1899,  Principal,  Graded  School,  Summerton. 
Pattbrsom  Wardlaw,  A.B.,  '80,  Erskine  Coll. 

1894,  Professor  of  PedagogVf  South  Carolina  College,  83X  Sumter  St.,  Columbia. 
xgox    WiNTHROP  Normal  and  Industrial  Collbgb. 

President,  D.  B.  Johnson,  Rock  Hill. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

ACnVB  MBMBBRS 

1875    Fay  BTTB  L.  Cook. 

President  of  South  Dakota  State  Normal  School.  Spearfish. 
1890    WiLUAM  H.  H.  Bbadlb,  A.B.,  *6x,  A.M.,  '64,  LL.B.,  '67,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X889  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Madison. 

1893  A.  Wellington  Norton,  A.B.,  ^73,  A.M.,  '76,  LL.D.,  *oo,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

1899,  President  of  Sioux  Falls  College,  Sioux  Falls. 

1894  Mathb  Jonbs. 

1896,  Teacher  in  Indian  Industrial  School,  Flandreau. 
Katb  Taubman,  B.Didac,  Iowa  St.  Nor.  Sch. 

1900,  Principal  of  High  School,  305  Adams  Block,  Deadwood. 

1895  Frank  Cranb,  A.M..  Gale  Coll. 

Pierre. 
Anna  B.  Hbrrig,  Grad.,  Oswego  Nor.  Sch.,  N.  Y. 


1898,  Superintendent,  Training  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Madison. 

.  Smith,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  '77,  Coloy  Univ. 

189Z,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Literature,  and  Pedagt^gy,  Univeisity  of  South 


Dakota.  Vermillion. 
897    Albxandbr  Strachan,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  *8a,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1890,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  71  Forest  Ave.«  Deadwood. 
E.  E.  Collins. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Vermillion. 
William  W.  Girton,  Grad.,  '74,  St.  Nor.  Sch..  Platteville,  Wis. 

Z90X,  Acting  President  State  Normal  School,  Washington  Ave.,  Madison. 
Ida  p.  Hatch. 

Ex- Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Pierre. 
G.  L.  PiGG,  A.B.,  *73,  Berea  Coll.,  Ky. 

Superintendent  of  W.  S.  Indian  School,  Crow  Creek. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  Collegb. 

President,  T.  W.  Heston,  Brookings. 
X900    C.  W.  Martindalb,  A.m.,  86,  Drake  Univ. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  410  Capitol  St..  Yankton. 
X90X    MiNA  H.  Aasved. 

Principal  of  School,  Bristol. 
WlLUAM  H.  Bartbn. 

X893,  Teacher  in  Day  School  No.  ax.  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Allen. 
John  B.  Brown.  M.Sc,  '93,  Kan.  Agri.  Coll. 

X900,  Superintendent  of  Indian  School,  Pine  Ridge. 
John  F.  Carson. 

Teacher  in  Day  School,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Leslie. 
Clauds  C.  Covbv. 

Teacher  in  No.  31  Dav  School,  Pine  Ridge  Agency;  res.,  Merriman,  Neb. 
Sivbrt  a.  Jordahl,  B.L.,  '98,  Univ.  ot  Minn. 

Teacher  in  Lutheran  Normal  School,  Sioux  Falls. 
J.  W.  Lbwis. 

1897,  Teacher  in  Day  School,  Pine  Ridge. 

Mrs.  Nbllie  B.  McClelland,  B.Sc,  '90,  Amity  Coll.,  College  Springs,  la. 

1898,  Teacher  in  First  Primary,  Public  Schools,  Sturgis. 
J.  A.  McLouth,  Ph.B.,  '9a.  Hillsdale  Coll.,  Mich. 

X901,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bon  Homme  County,  Springfield. 
Helen  S.  Peabodv. 

X885,  Principal  of  All  Saintt  School,  Sioux  Falls. 
RiLLA  A.  Pettis. 

1900,  Teacher  in  Indian  School,  Rapid  City. 
W.  H.  Ross. 

1900,  Disciplinarian,  Indian  Boarding  School,  Rosebud. 
G.  J.  Schellbnger. 

Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pierre. 
Miss  E.  O.  Stilwell. 

Matron.  Indian  School,  Rapid  City. 
Emma  L.  Truman. 

1898,  Housekeeper,  No.  09  Day  School,  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  Kyle. 
Agnbs  B.  Young. 

Boys*  Matron,  Indian  Schoal,  Crow  Creek. 

TENNESSEE 

life  directors 

18M    William  Robertson  Garrett,  A.M.,  '57.  William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  VtUniv.  of  Nashville. 

X895,  Professor  of  American  History,  Peabody  Nor.  Coll.,  990  S.  Summer  St.,  Nashville. 
1889    Board  op  Education  or  Nashville. 

President,  E.  R.  Richardson;  Superintendent,  Z.  H.  Brown,  Nashville. 


Nuhvl 


A.B..  Himpileii-SidiKyl  Ph.D., GiiiiiB 
Upireniiyof  TennaKC.  Knnivilk. 

SiMc  Namul  School,  Fajnnont  Art.. 


ii,Vt;  I 


Z.  H. 
Hn.  E. 


PremLdent.  J.  D.  BIwKin,  NMhviLtc. 
Ahdiuon,  a.m.,  >B7.  Uai>.  of  V*. ;  Ph.D.,  'u,  Johni  HopMuUnlr. 
ifco,  lutmctor  in  Uti-x.  VuderblK  Univenltr.  i»6  Umu  St.,  Nnlnnie. 

T^  Superiiwndnit  of  City  Schooti,  igi6  Wnt  End  Ave..  Mulnilte. 


198;,  FniidcDt  of  "IV  AudciDV,"  819  Modlion  St..aulcivl]le. 

tttv.  J.  L.  DicKBHS,  A.B.. -70,  Beihel  Coll.:  A.M., 'St.  McKeadRcColl.;  Ph.D.,'Si 

Uaiv.;  LL.D..  v.  Bullet  Uni*.!  D.D..  V  Flotnce  Coll. ;  S.T.D.,'oi,  Am.Unn 


llli 


FOSTIR  H. 
ISKABt  Hn 

J.  M.  SnBM. 


.Vfc". 


locxi.  SupervJKr  of  Muiiial  TnininE,  Ciry  ScboDli,  NuhTlllE. 
ISKABt  HrKAK  Pekes.  A.B.,'S9,  A.M.. 'M.Lt.B.,V''V<^- 

Member,  Boird  of  Educatinn,  6B  Equiubk  Buildlnc,  McmpfaU. 


er  of  Schoal  Board,  }9fi  Rirbuni  Ave.,  Memphii. 
Hrincipil  of  Fall  GrmnDW  Sdwol,  in  Meridlwi  St.,  N»hnlle. 
'1997,  Trncher  in  City  High  School.  1309  W.  Bniid  Si.,  NuhvUle. 

Proidist,  Ourlei  W.  Dubncy ;  Libruju,  Sibta  W.  Voncht,  Knazril 
TEXAS 

HDHHoGC,A.H.,'j7.K"<<lalpl>-MKfiiiColl.l  '74,  Wjlllum and Muy  Ctril. :  ta, 
igoo,  Ediior  of  "  Tuu  and  Pacific  Quarteciy."  ui  Lamar  St.,  Fort  Woni 

PmTCH«TT.  A.M..  ■76,  PriichMt  Inititute.  G:»piw,  »fo. 

TS91.  Priocipuloi  Sam.  HoUMtoaNonn^nniluta.HuDtivlllc. 

HsNiir  Coopsa.  A.B.,  V.,  Vale:  A.M.,  LL.D.,  'si,  Unir.  of  Na»li»llle, 
i»W.  Pmidcnl  of  Baylot  UnlTCnity,  143;  S.  Sth  Si„  Waco. 

ReprcKDUtive  of  Americaa  Book  Co.,  41S  Main  St..  Ddlu. 

;.  PiofEUOT  of'  Malhcmalict,  Trinin  UniveiiilT,  Tehuacana. 
_. .  A.B.,  -Si,  UniT.  of  Naihyitle, 
.36s.  Couniy  SLrpetintciidcnt  and  Principal  ot  Avenue  L  School,  taoa  An. 
s,  A.B..  •76,  AM..  -So,  Carwn  CoH.,  TeBB, 
189J.  Sape.inlcodenl  of  Schooli,  Auiiln. 
N,  A.B.,  -79,  A.M..  •»,.  UbIy.  of  Ark, 
1897.  PlofcuOT  of  PedaEOgy,  Univenitf  of  Teiai,  iSia  Coneitu  An.,  An 
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xgoz    W.  W.  Barnbtt,  B.Sc,  '86,  Nor.  Nor.  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  High  School,  Houston. 
Fulton  N.  Lovett. 

190X,  First  Assistant,  Public  School,  Cold  Springs ;  express  office.  Shepherd. 
WiLUAM  L.  Prathsr,  B.L.,  '71,  LL.D.,  '00,  Washington  and  Lee  Univ.;  LL.D.,  *ox,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1899,  President  of  University  of  Texas,  19x4.  Nueces  St.,  Austin. 

UTAH 

ACTIVE  MKMBBKS 

1895    William  Jasper  Kerr,  B.Sc,  D.Sc. 

1900,  President  of  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan. 
University  of  XJtah 

President,  J.  T.  Kingsbury ;  Librarian,  George  Quincy  Coray,  Salt  Lake  City. 
1897    Rosalie  Pollock. 

190X,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  35  S.  7th,  East,  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
X898    Bricham  Young  College. 

President,  James  H.  Linford,  Logan. 
X899    J.  L.  Brown,  B.Pd.,  B.Sc,  '97,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Utah  Co.,  Pleasant  Grove. 
Susan  G.  Stokes,  A.B.,  '96,  Stanford  Univ. 

X896,  Inittructor  in  Biology,  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City. 
X90X    George  A.  Eaton,  A.B.,  A.M.,  '9a,  Harvard  Univ. 

Principal  of  High  School,  University  Club,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mrs.  Franc  R.  Eluott.  A.B.,  B.Sc,  Iowa  Wes.  Univ. 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Roland  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City. 
E.  a.  Farrincton,  A.B.,  *86,  Oberlin  CoU. 

1900,  Instructor  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Gordon  Academy,  35  Union  Ave.,  Salt  Lake 
City. 
Mary  C.  May. 

Director  of  Kindergarten,  State  Normal  School,  635  E.  ist,  South,  St.,  Salt  Lake  Gty. 

VERMONT 

ACnVX   MEMBERS 

X898    John  L.  Alger,  A.B.,  '90.  A.M.,  '95,  Brown  Univ. 

1900,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Tohnson. 
X899    t>AviD  Young  Comstock,  A.B.,  V3,  A.M.,  '76,  Amherst  CoU. 

X896,  Principal  of  St.  johnsbury  Academy,  x  Main  St.,  St.  Johnsbury. 
Walter  E.  Ranger,  A.B.,  '79,  A.M.,  '85,  Bates  Coll. 

X900,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Montpelier. 
Isaac  Thomas,  A.B.,  '81,  A.M.,  '84,  Yale. 

iSqiiS,  Principal  of  Edmunds  High  School,  407  College  St.,  Burlington. 
X900    Amy  M.  Burt,  Ph.B.,  '00,  Univ.  of  Vt. 

1900,  Assistant  in  High  School,  Brown  Ave.,  St.  Albans. 
Willard  a.  Frasier. 

X895,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  X38  Church  St.,  Rutland. 
190X    ARTHint  C.  Cole,  A.B.,  '04,  Olivet  Coll.,  Mich. 

1898,  Principal  of  Craftsbury  Academy,  North  Craftsbury. 
Frank  P.  Davison. 

Superintendent  and  Principal  of  Graded  Schools,  North  Bennington. 
Marshall  Ware  Downing,  A.B.,  '94,  Oberlin  Coll. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Bellows  Falls. 
Charles  H.  Dunton,  A.B.,  '70,  Univ.  of  Vt. ;  D.D.,  '87,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1877,  Principal  of  Troy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney. 
Phiup  R.  Leavenworth,  A.B.,  '92,  Yale  Univ. 

1897,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Castleton. 
Univbrsitt  of  Vermont,  Library. 

Librarian,  Edith  E.  Clarke,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 

ACTIVE    MEMBERS 

X889    George  J.  Ramsey,  A.M.,  '80,  Hampden  Sidney  Coll.,  Va. ;  LL.D.,  '98,  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
Univ. 

X900,  Editor-in-Chief,  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  905  Main  St..  Richmond. 
1894    John  H.  Bader,  A.B.,  '85,  Washington  and  Lee  Univ. 

X893,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Staunton. 
William  F.  Fox,  A.M.,  '58,  Richmond  Coll. 

1889,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Richmond. 
Edward  C.  Glass. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  6aa  Madison  St.,  Lynchburg. 
X896    Albert  H.  Tuttle,  B.Sc,  '68,  State  Coll.  of  Pa. 

1888,  Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Virginia,  x  West  Lawn,  Charlottesville. 
X897    CsLESTiA  S.  Parrish,  Ph.B.,  '96,  Cornell  Univ. 

1893,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg. 
George  C   Shepard. 

1809,  Principal  of  Fairfax  Hall,  ixa  Market  St.,  Winchester. 
X898    Maurice  M.  Lynch. 

x886.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Frederick  Co.,  12  Rouss  Ave.,  Winchester. 
Joseph  W.  Southall. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Richmond. 
X899    Edward  Bell  Fishburne,  Jr.,  B.Sc,  '93,  S.  C.  Mil.  Acad.;  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  '98,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

X899,  President,  Hoge  Memorial  Military  Academy,  Blackstone. 
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X899    ThB  Hamfton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institutb. 

President,  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell ;  LJbrarian,  Miss  L.  E.  Henon,  Hampton. 
Nathanixl  Coopbr  Starkx,  Grad.,  '89,  Va.  Military  Inst.;  Ph.B..  Univ.  of  N.  Car. 

Z901,  Principal  of  the  The  Virginia  High  School,  Sufiolk. 
Statk  Fkmalx  Normal  School. 

President.  Robert  Frazer«  Farmville. 
1900    Rsv.  H.  B.  Frissbll,  D.D.,  *oo,  Harvard. 

X893,  Principal,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agrictiltural  Institute,  Box  zo,  Hampton. 
W.  H.  Kbistbr. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Harrisonburig. 

J.  A.  McGlLVRAY. 

1893,  Editor  of  *'  Virginia  School  Journal,"  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

UFB  MBMBBRS 
Z886     J.  H.  MiLLBR. 

iQoo,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Cheney. 
189Z    John  Htnx,  A.M^  '76,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

President  of  the  Reveille  Publishing  Co.,  Whatcom* 

ACnVB  MBMBBRS. 

1890  WiLUAM  Edward  Wilson,  A.M.,  '75,  Monmouth  Coll.,  III. 
Z898,  Principal  of  Washington  State  Normal  School,  Ellensburg. 

1891  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
190X,  Representative  of  American  Book  Co.,  Room  501,  Pioneer  Building,  Seattle. 

1894    Frank  B.  Cooper. 

xgoz.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  7th  and  Marion  Sts.,  Seattle. 
X895    JohnT.  Forrbst,  Ph.B..  '83,  Central  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

Z899,  Department  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  586  Gardner  St.,  New  Whatooa 
D.  E.  Sandbrs,  A.Ni.,  ^97,  Kan.  Nor.  Coll.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Z900,  Psydiology  and  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Cheney. 
1896    Rbubbn  S.  Bingham,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Hamilton  Coll. 

Z896,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  6x6  Taooma  Ave.,  Tacoma. 
Charlbs  Francis  Rbbvbs,  B.Sc,  '78,  M.Sc,  '8x,  Pa.  St.  Coll. 

Z894,  Professor  of  German,  and,  Z898,  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Was 
ington,  Seattle ;  res.,  Latona. 
J  John  F.  Savlor,  B.Sc., '89,  Iowa  Agri.  Coll. 

••I  X899,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  537  S.  Howard  St.,  Spokane. 

Albbrt  Hbnry  Voder,  A.B.,  '93^  Ind.  Univ. 

zgoo,  Editor  of  *'  Journal  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence,**  and,  Z90Z,  Professor  of  Pedi 
gogy,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
X897    Washington  State  Normal  School  at  Ellensburg. 

Principal,  W.  E.  Wilson,  Ellensburg. 
X898    George  Lancaster,  Ph.B.,  Wes.  Univ.,  III. 

X899,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  High  School,  Everett. 
UNivERsrrv  ok  Washington. 

President,  Frank  P.  Graves ;  Librarian,  H.  C.  Coffman«  Seattle. 
O.  C.  Whitney,  B.L.,  '96,  ruget  Sound  Univ. 

X895,  Principal  of  Bryant  School,  704  S.  I  St,  Tacoma,^ 
1899    P.  F.  Avery. 

X890,  Superintendent,  Fort  Spokane  Indian  Boarding  School,  Miles. 
J.  H.  Morgan,  A.M.,  *79,  Furman  Univ. 

1893,  Vice-Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Ellensburg. 
Ebnest  Ristb. 

SQoz,  Principa  of  Public  and  High  Schools,  Cheney. 
Charles  S.  Tilton,  B.Pd.,  'ox,  Vashon  Coll.,  Wash. 

X900,  Principal  of  Ross  School,  Seattle. 
Jessie  B.  Wilcox. 

X898,  Principal  of  Training  School,  State  Normal  School,  Elleiuburg. 
X900    Whatcom  State  Normal  School. 

Principal,  E.  T.  Mathes,  Whatcom. 
X90X    W.  E.  Allen,  B.L.,  *98.  Earlham  Coll.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

X900,  Teacher  of  Botany,  High  School,  care  of  V.  M.  C.  A.,  Spokane. 
Ida  Agnes  Baker,  B.Sc,  '78,  A.M.,  '82,  Central  Univ.,  Pella,  la. 

1899,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  0908  Utter  St..  Whatcom 
J.  N.  Bowman,  A.B.,  '96,  Heidelberg  Univ.,  Tiffin,  O.;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,*oo,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

X90X,  Professor  of  History,  State  Normal  School,  Seahome  Hotel,  Whatcom. 
Charles  M.  Sherman^  Ph.B.,  '94,  A.M..  Ph.D.,  '95. 

1901,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Snohomish. 
Whitman  College. 

President,  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
C.  N.  Young. 

X89X,  Principal  of  Ward  School,  8x9  N.  L  St.,  Tacoma. 


X877    T.  Marcellus  Marshall. 

Glenville. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

UPB  DIRECTOR 
LIFE   MEMBER 


X870    William  H.  Cole,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

x8g8,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  933, 3d  Ave.,  Huntington. 
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ACnvX  MXMBXKS 


xUgo    W.  H.  Andxrson,  A.M.,  ^89,  Bethany  Coll. 

1885,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  45,  X4th  St.,  Wheeling. 
xSgz    J.  Waltbr  Barnes,  A.M.,  W.  Va.  Univ. 

1899,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont. 
Byrd  Pkillbrman,  B.Sc,  ^89,  Knoxville  Coll. ;  A.M.,  *af,  Westminster  Coll. 

1895,  Professor  of  English  Language,  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute,  Institute. 
1894    Robert  A.  Armstrong,  A.B.,  '86,  A.M. ,^89,  W.  Va.  Univ. 

35s  Main  St.,  Clarksburg. 

1896  J.  N.  DsAHL.  A.B'.,\3,  Harvard;  A.M.,  ^99,  Columbia  Univ. 

X90X,  ^sistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 
Lucy  Robinson. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  ixa  S.  Front  St.,  Wheeling. 
Dora  B.  Rogbrs. 

Assisunt  Principal  of  High  School,  X333  Market  St.,  Parkersburg. 

1897  J.  R.  Troitbr,  A.B.,  *9o>  A.M.,  '96.  Harvard. 


Z898    Charles 


State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Charleston. 
H.  Cole,  A.B.,  '8a,  A.M.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  xx9  N.  Raleigh  St.,  Martinsbuig. 


1899    West  Virginia  University. 

President,  D.  B.  Purington;  Librarian,  Eliza  J.  Skinner,  Morgantown. 
zgoo    W.  C.  Miller,  B.L.,  '03,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

Tether  of  Science,  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont. 
State  Normal  School,  West  Liberty. 

Principal,  James  M.  Skinner,  West  Liberty. 
H.  B.  Work,  A.B.,  '93,  A.M.,  '96,  Wooster  Univ.,  O. 

1897,  Principal  of  High  School,  70  S.  Penn  St.,  Wheeling. 
Z90X    W.  M.  Blair,  Pd.B.,  Salem  Coll.,  W.  Va. 

Principal  of  the  Normal  Department,  Salem  College,  Salem. 
M.  E.  Hess,  A.M.,  ^96,  Waynesburg  Coll.,  Pa. 

X899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  3x7  Wells  St.,  Sistersville. 
T.  Francis  Kemper. 

Department  of  Mathematics,  Salem  College,  Salem. 
PuBuc  Library,  Wheeling, 

Superintendent,  W.  H.  Anderson,  Market  St.,  Wheeling. 
State  Normal  School  at  Fairmont. 

Principal,  Marcus  M.  Ross ;  Librarian,  W.  C.  Miller,  Fairmont. 


WISCONSIN 

life  members 

1884    Alumni  Association,  State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee. 

President,  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Normal  School,  Milwaukee. 
ATHENiVUM  Society  of  Stats  Normal  School  at  Plattsville. 

Librarian,  Miss  B.  A.  Gardner,  Platteville. 
John  Arthur  Aylward,  B.A.,  '8^;  B.L.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Vilas  Block,  Madison. 
Beloit  Cmr  School  Board. 

President  and  Superintendent,  F.  E.  Converse ;  Clerk,  A.  N.  Bort,  Beloit. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Janbsvillb. 

President,  W.  S.  Jeffries;  Clerk,  S.  C.  Bumham,  Janesville. 
Board  of  Education,  La  Crosse. 

President,  Paul  W.  Mahoney ;  Superintendent,  John  P.  Bird,  904  Cass  St.,  La  Crosse. 
Board  of  Education, Oshkosh. 

President,  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Dale;  Clerk,  Dan  Witzel,  Oshkosh. 
Board  of  Regents,  State  Normal  Schools. 

President,  Frank  A.  Ross,  West  Superior;  Secretary,  S.  S.  Rockwood,  Madison. 
Board  of  School  Directors,  Milwaukee. 

President,  H.  H.  Schwarting,  390,  loth  St.;  Secretary,  Henry  E,  Legler,  430  Brad* 
ford  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Cmr  Superintendents*  and  Supervising  Principals'  Association  of  Wisconsin. 

President,  H .  L,  Terry,  Waukesha. 
Jairus  Harolin  Carpenter,  A.M., '74,  Yale;  LL.D.,  '76,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Ex -Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Wisconsin,  3x5  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Madison. 
WiLLARD  H.  Chandler. 

Ex- State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Sun  Prairie. 
Lewis  Herbert  Clark. 

X899,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls. 
County  Teachers*  Association,  Milwaukee  County. 

President,  Herbert  J.  Piper,  7x3  Astor  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Phiup  Eden,  Ph.B.,  '7a,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

fox  Pine  St.,  Platteville. 
John  Q.  Emery,  A.M.,  Ph.B. 

X899,  State  Normal  School  Regent,  Albion. 
Lorenzo  Dow  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  *9x,  Milton  Coll. 

X898,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Capitol,  Madison. 
Andrew  J.  mutton. 

X870,  Institute  Conductor,  State  Normal  School,  XX05  Main  St.,  Whitewater. 
Charles  H.  Nye. 

1893,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Grant  County,  axa  N.  Adams  St.,  Lancaster. 
W.  D.  Parker,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1899,  State  Iiupector  of  Free  High  Schools,  133  E.  Gorham  St.,  Madison. 


I004  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  [Wucwuia 

X884    John  Barbbr  Parkinson,  A.B.,  '60,  A.M.,  ^63,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1885,  Vice-President,  and,  1&93,  Professor  of  Constitutional  and  International ^ Law,  Uai* 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  803  State  St..  Madison. 
Philadblphian  Socibtv  of  Statb  Normal  School  at  Plattbvillr. 

President,  John  L.  Tormey;  Secretary,  Byron  C.  Hooser,  Platteville. 
PuBuc  School  Tbachbks  of  Janxsvillb. 

Superintendent,  H.  C.  Buell ;  Secretary,  Lizzie  A.  Paterson,  JanesviUe. 
Samubl  Shaw,  A.M.,  '75,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Lawyer,  Crandon,  Forest  Co. 

ROBBRT  ClOSSON  SpBNCER. 

1863,  Founder  and  President  of  Spencerian  Business  College,  Wisconsin  St.  and  Broad* 
way,  Milwaukee. 
Joshua  Stark,  A.B.,  '48,  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

176  Martin  St.,  Milwaukee. 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison. 
Statb  Normal  School  at  Plattevillb. 

President,  Duncan  McGregor;  Librarian,  Miss  B.  A.  Gardner,  Platteville. 
John  William  Stearns,  A.B.,  '60,  A.M., '(64,  Harvard;  LL.D.,  '74,  Chicago  Univ. 

1888,  Professor  of  Philosophv  and  Pedagogy,  and,  1897,  Director  of  School  of  Education. 
Univ.  of  Wis.,  5za  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Madison. 
Isaac  Newton  Stewart,  B.Sc.,*6a,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Editor  of  Milwaukee  **  Journal,"  609  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
Teachers*  Association  of  Wisconsin. 

President,  G.  G.  Williams,  West  Superior;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Cheever,  Milwaukee. 
Charles  Frederick  Viebahn. 

z88i,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  and  Principal  of  High  School,  703  Western  Ave., 
Watertown. 
William  Clarke  Whitford,  A.B.,  '53,  A.M.,  '58,  Union  Coll.,  N.  Y. ;  D.D.,  '85,  Blackburn  Univ., 
Illinois. 

1858,  President  of  Milton  College,  Milton,  Rock  Co. 

AcnvE  mbmbers 

X887    Albert  Salisbury,  Ph.D.,  Milton  Coll.,  Wis. 

1885,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater. 
X890    JuDSON  E.  HoYT,  A.B.,  '80,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1891,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  513  Wilson  Ave.,  Menomonie. 
X891    Marie  E.  Doyle. 

1894,  Supervisor  of  Practice,  State  Normal  School,  Superior. 
1899    I.  C.  McNeill. 

z896jPresident  of  Superior  State  Normal  School,  Superior. 
M.  V.  O'Shba,  B.L..  '92,  Cornell. 

1895,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Eklucation,  University  of  Wisconsin,  140  Lang- 

don  St.,  Madison. 
Albert  Willis  Trbssler,  A.B.,  '91,  Univ.  of  Midi. 

1900,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  University  of  Wis* 
consin,  37  Mendota  Court,  Madison. 

1893  William  George  Bruce. 

Editor  of  "American  School  Board  Journal,**  435  Hanover  St.,  Milwaukee. 

1894  Richard  B.  Dudgeon,  A. B.,  '76,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1891,  Su(>erintendent  of  Schools,  520  Jefferson  St.,  Madison. 
Theron  B.  Pkay,  A.m.,  '7a.  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1894,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  40a  Pine  St.,  Stevens  Point. 

1895  G.  L.  Bowman. 

1896,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Reading,  State  Normal  School,  17x3  Hughitt  Ave., 

Superior. 
Warren  J.  Brier. 

1898,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls. 
C.  E.  Brown. 

1034  Spaight  St.,  Madison. 
Silas  Y.  Gillan,  A.M.,  '87,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

X893,  Editor  of  "Western  Teacher**  and  "Gillan*s  Monthly,**  141  Wisconsin  St,  Mil- 
waukee. 
RuFus  Henry  Halsby,  A.B.,  '77,  Williams  Coll. 

1898,  Presioent  of  State  Normal  School,  107  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Oshkosh. 
Ellen  C.  Sabin,  A.M.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1891,  President  of  Milwaukee -Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 

H.  O.  R.  SlEFERT. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Milwaukee. 
Henry  A.  Simonds,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  '86,  Amherst  Coll. 

1899,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  63  Union  St.,  Oshkosh. 
Rose  C.  Swart,  A.Nf ..  '95,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1884,  Inspector  of  Practice  Teaching,  State  Normal  School,  37  Elm  St.,  Oshkosh. 
Samuel  B.  Todd,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

Wisconsin  State  Agent,  American  Book  Co.,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 
E.  V.  Wernick. 

1895,  President  of  Board  of  E^iucation,  Hillsboro. 

Charles  F.  A.  Zimmerman,  Ph.B.,  '96,  III.  Wes.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  *96,  Charles  City  Coll. 
1888,  Principal  of  17th  District  School,  633  Otjen  St.,  Milwaukee. 

1896  Walter  Allen. 

1899,  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  344  Washington  St.,  Mihrankee. 
William  H.  Beach,  A.M.,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1891,  Professor  of  History  and  Civics,  East  Side  High  School,  239  Pleasant  St.,  Milwankee. 
William  Owen  Brown. 

1894.  Principal  of  East  Side  High  School,  719  Webster  Ave.,  Green  Bay. 
Arthur  Burch. 

1901,  Principal,  East  Division  High  School,  zx6,  33d  St.,  Milwaukee. 
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896    W.  H.  Chebvbs,  B.Pd.,  Nor.  Coll.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

1899,  Vice-President  of  State  Normal  School,  35x0  Sycamore  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Ons  C.  Gross,  B.Sc.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1896,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  3x5  Oxford  Ave.,  Eau  Claire. 
Mary  Hill. 

1869,  Assistant  Teacher,  170  Mason  St..  Milwaukee. 
Harriet  Bell  Merrill,  B.Sc,  '90,  M.Sc,  '93,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1899,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Milwaukee -Downer  Collej^,  Milwaukee. 
Katb  S.  Nelson. 

Grade  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  xxo  Park  Ave.,  Janesville. 
George  C.  Shutts,  Ph.B. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  306  Main  St.,  Whitewater. 
1897    Mrs.  Helen  £.  Bateman. 

789  As  tor  St.,  Milwaukee. 
JuuA  Campbell. 

x88o.  Assistant  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  7th  Grade,  97,  x8th  St.,  Milwaukee. 
C.  P.  Cary,  B.Sc.,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1901,  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan. 
F.  E.  Converse,  B.L.,  '88,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1897,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  4x2  Prospect  Ave.,  Beloit. 
George  Eber  Dafoe. 

x89a.  Principal  of  High  School,  Plainfield. 
Mrs.  Medora  Dodge  Gammon.  Grad.,  Froebel  Asso.,  Chicago. 

Special  Substitute  Teacher  in  Chicago  Schools,  9639  N.  Hermitage  Ave.,  Ravens- 
wood,  Chicago;  home  address.  408  Exchange  St.,  Kenosha. 
Albert  Guttman. 

1886,  Principal  of  Schools,  Manitowoc. 
Ellen  C.  Lloyd  Jones. 

1887,  Associate  Principal  and  Proprietor  of  Hillside  Home  School,  Hillside. 
Jane  Lloyd  Jones. 

1887,  Associate  Principal  and  Proprietor  of  Hillside  Home  School,  Hillside. 
Frederick  G.  Kraege,  B.L.,  '.89,  M.L.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

X897,  Principal  of  High  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Mazomanie, 
Emma  J.  Luebke. 

1895,  Principal  of  xoth  Dist.  Primary  School  No.  x,  873,  xoth  St.,  N.  W.  Sta.,  Milwaukee. 
Mary  L.  Lugg. 

1885,  Teacher,  X7th  District  School,  464  Russell  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
C.  O.  Marsh. 

1893,  Principal  of  High  School,  X03  Clermont  St.,  Antigo. 
Charles  McKbnny,  B.Sc,  '81,  Mich.  Agri.  Coll.;  A.B.,  '^,  A.M.,  '93,  Olivet  Coll. 

1900,  President,  State  Normal  School,  X33,  35th  St.,  Milwaukee. 
E.  C.  Meland,  B.L.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Principal  of  Windsor  High  School,  De  Forest. 
Francis  M.  Merica,  B.Sc,  '96,  Wm.  Taylor  Univ. ;  Ph.B.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

X901,  Principal  ojf  Hi^h  School  and  Superintendent  of  the  Grades,  Wauwatosa. 
Jambs  A.  Merrill,  B.Sc,  '93,  Harvard. 

1900,  Teacher  of  Science,  State  Normal  School,  West  Superior. 
John  A.  Moldstad,  A.B.,  '94,  Luther  Coll.,  Decorah^  la.,  and  '00,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Dc  Forest. 
John  G.  Nageler. 

1896,  Principal  of  Primary  School,  35x7  Elm  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Oliver  Nbedham,  Grad.,  '96,  Adv.  Course,  '00,  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  River  Falls. 

iqoi,  Principal  of  Graded  School,  Rural  Route  3,  La  Crosse. 
Richard  J.  O'Hanlon. 

1893,  Principal  of  sist  District  School,  693  Farwell  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
J.  P.  Peterson.  ' 

1894,  School  Director,  Polk  County,  West  Denmark. 
Lorenzo  D.  Roberts. 

1888,  County  Su(>erintendent  of  Schools,  Main  St.,  Shawano. 
John  F.  Sims. 

1896.  Department  of  Geography,  U.  S.  History,  and  Economics  in  State  Normal  School, 
River  Falls. 
Harriet  E.  Smith,  Grad..  Oshkosh  Nor.  Sch. 

1892,  Principal  of  i6th  District  Primary  School,  3409  Cedar  St.,  Milwaukee. 
State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh. 

President,  Rufus  H.  Halsey ;  Librarian,  Ella  G.  Parmele.  Oshkosh. 
Phebe  Swan. 

X897,  Librarian  of  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater. 
J.  M.  Turner. 

Excursion  Agent,  Wisconsin  Outing  Club,  400  S.  Water  St.,  Burlington. 
E.  W.  Walker. 

Institute  Conductor,  State  Normal  School,  19x0  John  Ave..  Superior. 
Edith  M.  Watson. 

1896,  Kindergartner,  Superior;  address  for  X901,  i3  Rutland  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  W.  Weber,  Ph.B  , '01,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

931  W.  Johnson  St.,  Madison.  * 

H.  A.  Whipple. 

1890,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  2x6,  8th  St.,  Baraboo. 
William  Hill  Williams.  A.B.,  '84,  A.M.,  '87,  Williams  Coll. 

1897,  Teacher,  Mathematics  in  State  Normal  School,  Platteville. 
1898    Thomas  Higdon  Gentle. 

1900,  Director  of  Training  School,  State  Normal  School,  Platteville. 
Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

Librarian,  George  W.  Peckham,  Milwaukee. 
Adolphus  H.  Sage.  B.Sc,  '86.  Copell  Univ. 

1893,  Professor  of  Physics,  State  Normal  School,  52  High  St.,  Oshkosh 
State  Normal  School,  Whitewater. 

President,  Albert  Salisbury,  Whitewater. 


t.  Sate  Notmal : 


>    A.  H.  Flsichsh. 

Tgoi,  Teacher  «l  EnelUhivd  Fhyilcfl]  Gcoffnph 
RiCHAiD  CiciL  HucHii,  A.B.,%,  A.M.,  'ij.  D.D  ,  'oo,  W 
1401.  Preiideni  ai  Ripon  Cotlege,  Rlpon. 

18S6.  S'upervliL    ..     

SupiRot  Stati  Noihm.  School  Li«Rii^.. 

Pialdeur,  I.  C.  McNeill.  Supeiioi. 

:      PHI»I  ClFHNIHCHAH. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schooli.  ui  Court  St.,  JuMnillc. 

AtLITTA  F.  DiAH. 

Siudenl,  Uoivcrdty  of  Wisconiin,  ;oi  N.  Hcnrv  Si.,  UadlKii. 

JOHB  N.  PoiTER. 

1890.  SiipErinundcmot  Scbooli,  Luke  Geoe*!. 
Marcaret  E.Jovc«. 

T901,  Tenchet  in  Public  Schooli.  td  GrxSc.  i)»  Lincoln  SL,  Jincnillc. 
UlNHtl  F.  Jovci. 

TcKbci  in  Public  Scbooli,  ijS  Lincoln  St..  Janoville. 
Sahdil  Adahi  Lynch,  L.B.,  Pd-B..  '91.  ^°<*<  o'  Mo. :  A.M.,  'oo.  Univ.  of  Chicuo. 

Tuchet  ol  Eii(liih,  Superloi  Sun  Normal  School,  1511  BclknapSl.. Si 
Litov  A.  McGii. 

i&tt.  Teacher,  Indian  Serrice,  Green  Bay  Indian  Atency,  Cmluiilu 

i«<>i.  Teacher  In  .th  Grade,  Public  School!,  tio  Lincoln  St..  JuHTille. 

lian  School,  Lac  du  Flambeaa. 

,  Public  Scbooli.  a;}  S.  Academy  St.,  JuarlUe. 

inonimcc  Boanling  School,  KeihcnL 

WYOMING 


■  S.  RlCHAR^OM. 

Teacher  in  III' 
L.™iJ.WicM.A.B.,B.D. 


iM.  Gininl  Superini 
1    Hkniv  Mm,  R.Sc.  A.M..'%>ckb 
F    J.  O.  Cmurchi 
Thb  Uhivsrsi 


>f  Indian  Schooli;  addren,  Depnrtnical  of 

ic.  A'.M"'^irck'bnni'UniY. 

Profeuoiof  Ceiman  and  Sodal  Science,  Univenlty  of  WyomiDB,  tor.Wlx 

superintcndenl  of  Schooli,  1504  Fertiuon  SL,  Cheyenne. 


X  Raymond  Hebud,  Lam 


■  »»,  St.. 


upeHniendenI  nl  Public  Inilr 

-.'Ss,  SrnicuieUnl».;B.D..V - 

1B48,  Pieiident  of  ilie  Univenity  ol  WyDmins,  Laramie. 
lAitv  C.  Raheiv.  B.Sc.,  Slmpun  Coll.,  lodianala.  la. 
1901,  Field  Maiion,  Sbotbone  Agency. 
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•   PORTO  RICO 

ACnVB  MBMBBRS 

1890    Chaklbs  B.  Scott,  A.M.,  '87,  Rutgen  Coll. 

1899,  in  charge  of  Schools  of  American  Missionary  Association,  Santurce,  San  Juan. 

1893  M.  G.  Brumbaugh.  A.M.,  '93.  Ph.D.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1900,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico,  San  Juan. 
Obbdiah  M.  Wood. 

Aquadilla. 
190X    S.  B.  Hbckman,  Ph.B.,  '93,  Earlham  Coll. ;  A.B.,  '94,  Harvard  Univ. 

iQoo,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  San  Juan. 
Enkiqub  C.  Hbrmandbz,  A.M.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Madrid. 

Z900,  Secretary  to  Commissioner  of  Education,  San  Juan. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

ACnVB   MBMBBRS 

x8ga    Allbn  Allbnsworth,  A.M. 

1899,  Enlisted  Men's  Military  School,  Manila. 

1894  Frbd  Washington  Atkinson,  A.B.,  '90,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  ^o^,  Leipzig. 

1900,  General  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Philippine  Islands,  Manila. 
Mason  S.  Stonb,  A.B.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Vt. 

X90X,  Division  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bacalad,  Negros. 
X899    Hbnry  S.  Townsbnd,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Des  Moines. 

1901,  Division  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Manila. 
1900    £.  A.  CoDDiNGTON,  B.Sc,  "oB,  Olivet  Coll. 

Teacher,  Cfapies,  Panny. 
C.  H.  Maxson,  B.Sc,  *9i,  B.D.,  '99,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

1901,  Teacher  in  Government  Schools,  care  of  Educational  Department,  Manila. 

AUSTRALIA 
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South  Wales. 

CANADA 
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X890    Jambs  L.  Hughes. 
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X89X    Samuel  Bowbk  Sinclair.  A  M.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Toronto. 

189^,  Vice-Principal  of  Normal  School,  Ottawa. 

1895  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Hughes. 

Superintendent  of  Kindergartens,  Public  Schools,  58  Henry  St.,  Toronto. 
X90X    Frbdbrick  D.  Mbadbr. 

Student,  University  of  Toronto;  res.,  Orillia. 
LAimA  J.  SOPBR, 
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CHILE 
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X90X    Library  of  Congress  of  Chili. 

Librarian,  Adolph  Labatut,  Santiago. 
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X899    Samubl  S.  Fbchheimer  Fletcher.  A.B.,  '94.  London^  Ph.D.,  '97.  Jena. 

1898,  Lecturer  on  Education  in  the  University  of  Camondee,  and  Teacher  of  Method  in 
the  C.  U.  Day  Training  College,  16  Wark worth  St.,  Cambridge,  England. 
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Care  of  Ginn  &  Co..  9  St.  Martin's  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  London,  W.  C. 
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Inspector  of  Hygiene,  W.  R.  C.  C,  Yorkshire;  res.,  3  Geveland  Gardens,  Ealing. 
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X897    Frederic  W.  Sanders,  A.B.,  '83,  Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y. ;  A.M.,  Vi  Harvard  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '9$, 
Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Care  of  Messrs.  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne,  Leipzig. 

HUNGARY 

ACnVB   MEMBER 

1893    BMiLA  Kr^csv,  State  High  School  Teacher's  Diploma,  '8f . 

State  High  School,  6th  District  at  Budapest,  VI  Lovag  Utca  x8,  Budapest. 
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Cobb,  Chai.  D.,  N.  C,  •» 
Cobb,Cliiu.N.,N.  Y..'m 
Cobb.  Collier,  N.  C,  'M 
Cabum.  F.  I^.,  Mus.,^»9 
Cobuni,  Wm.  G.,  Mich.,  '95 
Cochi  ■■  " 


GoHvcll,  Frnqdi,  Mau.,  *93 
CiAy.  E.  C  N.  v.,  '06 
Cole.  AnhiirC.  Vl..  ^i 
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CoireEC,  Agr..  of  K>a 


Callcgcl  Boslon,  Mau.. 'W 
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CdIIisc.  Biyo  Mm 
Coll<^.  Duller,  Ino.,  -^ 
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ColtcH,  Dkkimon,  Pa.,  '99 
Colkee.  Hendri>.Aik..'97 
College.  HillHlalc.Mich..  'do 
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College,  Smilh,  Man..  '98 
College,  S.  D.  Aeri..  'h 
Collect.  Valpvaian.  InJ.,  '9; 
College,  Vauar.  N.  Y..  '98 
College.  Wabaih.  lod.,  '9; 
Collide,  Wellaler,  Mau..  'o 
College.  WbeatoD.  III., '99 
College.  WhIlmaB,  Wa.h.,  'o 
College,  Wllliamt,  M.»,.  -9, 
College,  Woman'i.  Md.,  '99 
Colliu.  E.  E..  S.  D.,'99 
C0IIID11.I.K.,  Ilt.,-g( 
ColliBi,1lI».I.K..m.-95 
ColliDa,JohiiS.,Ma..'9; 
Colliiu.  Mar;  T.,  111..  '01 


CoiMiock.D.Y.,Yl..'99 
ConRock,  E.  H.,  Mich.,  '01 
Conwack,  T.  B.,Cal.. '9j 
Congdon.  C.  H.,  111..  '44 
Cf^ling,  W.  £..  Mich..  '96 
Copler7Deo-H..Mau.,'9r 
Conn.  Aeri.  College.  Conn..  '99 
Connifl.JohnR.^Tj,.. -oi 
Ccmnelley.C.  B.,  Pa..  01 
Conona.W.  f..  Cal., '01 
Conrene.  F.  E..  W.I..  '97 
Cenvmy.  CTaro,  Teno-.'S, 
Conwell,  R.  H.,  Pa.,  '..i 
Cook,  Albert  P..  Mich.,  -oi 
Cook.  Chai.  F..  Me.,'98 
C»*.  £.//..  N.Y„^8j 
Cook,  EKiabcihB..  III..'96 
Cook.  F.  L.,  S.  D..  '75 
Cook,  Ceo.  B.,  Ark..  %i 
Cook,  H.  Moreland,  K.  D.,  'or 
Cook.  Ida  M.,  III.,  '99 
Cook,  Mn.  JetK  W.,  Pa.,  -Di 
Cook.IohoW,.Iii.,V 
Cook. Hewell.  Mich., '01 
Cook,  Webiter,  Mich.,  'o. 
Cooley.  Mn.  A.  W.,  N.  D..  '96 
Coole»,  E.G..  III..  "97 
CooieV.  F.  A..  Cal.,  "w 
Cooley,  F.W,.  Mich., '9! 
Cooley,  L.C.N.Y., '96 
Cooper.  Erma  E..  Mich.,  '01 
Cooper,  F.  B„  Wajh.,  '94 
Cooper,F.I..MaB,,'9a 
Cooper.  Milioo  C,  Pa.,^oi 
Cooper.  O.H.,Tei., '94 
CiWif.A'.,  Kaii.,'86 
Capelatid,  A.  B..  Colo.,  '99 
Copeland,  Cha..  H..  Ind..  -99 
Corbell.H.  R.,  in.,'9<> 
Coibio,!    C.Arh..'98 
Cornell  Univ.  Library,  N.  Y.,  '96 
Cornell.  Waiwn,  Pa..  V 
Cur-an,  O.  T.,  Ohio,  'Sj 
Conhell.  W.J„Me.. 'oa 

Coningham.  J.  M.,  Mo.,  '9; 
Collon.  F.  A.,lnd., '98 
Couller,  Minnie,  Cal..  '79 


Cawing.  Helen  H..  Ohio. 
Con,  Edwin  B..  Ohio.  '89 
Coi,  E.  Morrli,  Cal..  '96 
Coi.  HcnryC..Ill.,'9J 

Cox,ManinL..K.J.,'9 
Coa.  T.  L.,  Ark  ,  "oo 

Cox.  Wm.  J.  M. .111., "99 
Coy,  Emma,  III,, '97 
Cn.E.  »'.,  Ohio, 'S3 
Cmbbe.J.  G..  Kv..'9T 


Cubberly.  E.  P^  Cal,,  '94 
Culbemon.  E.  D.  Y.,  Iowa,  '9S 
Culler,  J.  A,.  Ohio,  '00 
Commiiu,  J.  P..Oblo. 'oo 
Cunningham,  I,  B..  Ala..  '9; 
Cunningham,  Phoebe,  Wii.,  -oi 
Curran.  Ulytai  T.,  Ohio,  '66 
Cutiier.C.r  A,,Ma«.,'oc. 
CuBler.  E.H.,N.  Y.  '97 
CJirrr.*Di;r(,  Pa.. '84 
Cunli,  A.  E.,  Mich.,  '96 
Cuni^  Virgil  G..  Ohio, '9a 
Cuniaa.  Fied.  A..  Conn.,  '94 
Dabney,  C.  W„  'Tenn.,  '99 
Daloe.  Geo.  Eber,  Wit.,  '97 
Dailey,  M.  E.Cal.. 'bS 
Dakin,  Mn.  Eoe  B.,  Ind.,  'ol 
Dana.  Fenclla,  Kan..  '95 
DanleU.J.W.. Idaho, -98 
Dam,  W^mu.  Ohio.  '01 
Daveopon,  Benella.  Fla.,  'do 
Davey,  Vernon  L.,  N.  J.,  '00 
Dnidm,  C/iai.  C,  Ohio.  '8s 

Davji.,  A'j.,Pi„'9B 


DaTii,  Efflnia  C.  Ohio,  '94 
DavU,Geo.  S„N,Y..'9r 
Davii.Geo.  W.,  lll.,'96 
Da»ij,  Mrt.  Or«i!  D.,  Mo., '. 
Davii.JehlelK.,  111., '» 
DaTl..JohBW.,N,  V..'»s 
Davii.t.O..  Mich..'oi 
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Cmbbe.' J.  d..  Ky.'.  '97  Dewey.  ]as.  a!,  Po.,''9) 

Crabiree.  1.  W..  Neb.,  '91  Dewey,  John,  ill.,  'jj 

CraiE.  Arihui  O..  D.  C,  '99  Dewey,  MiMl,  N.  V.,  '» 

Cilie,  0»car  J.,  Moni.,  '91  Dr  Wolf.  Danitl  F..  Ohio.  'Ii 

Ciaig.  Wbi.  B.,  Iowa,  'do  Deiier,  E.  G.,  III..  'gS 


C™"';  Fnni;,  S,  D..%5 
Crine,JuUaE.,N.  Y.,\5 
Crane.  Wm,  I.,  Ohio.  '99 
Craniian.  R.  W..  Minn..  '96 

C™y''i.  o!.  V.  y"'98 
Criil,  Henry  M„  N.  V..  '96 
Criichett,  E.  T..  Minn.,  '98 
Crocker.  H.fi.,  Cal.. '99 
Crocketl.  May  M..  III.,  \% 
Cnnebaugh,  C.  L..  Ohio,  -99 
Ciop9ey,Mi>iN..Ind..'9i 
Cmby.  H.  E.,  Iowa,  'oi 
Crfii,.  IV.  E..  N.  V.,'70 
CifMier,  M.  E..  lowa.'as 
Cro»,j,C..daI.,-99 


Dickinaon,  Fraocei,  111..  '0 
Dicker,  C.  L,,  Ohio,  '95 
Dietrich.  Joho,  Colo.. 'o! 
Dillman.L.M.,I]l..^S6 
Din.mo«,|.W.^,Ky^.'9» 


Dodd,  Arthur  A..  Mo..  '95 
Dodge.  M.  Luella,  111.,  '97 
Dodge.  R.  E..  N.  Y., '98 
Dodge,  Wm.C,  111..  V 
Doegett,  W.  E..  N.  Y.,  'oo 
Dolphin.  MifiM.  E.,  Kan..  ' 


Dl,ugk,rly,  N.  C.\L,'t, 
Doughty,  Jaa.  C,  Ner.,  '99 
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Doyle,  MaiieE.,"Wi>.,V 
Oo)r.«.J.J.,Arl.     •« 
Dozier.  Melville,  Ctl.,  'q* 
Dnpcc,  Andnu  S..  ill..  't« 
Drehet.  E.  S.,  S.  C.  '«6 
DnsKr.  Mn.  R.  L.  R.,  N.  J.,  '99 
Drew,l4ellieL.,Mina..'<>l 
Uuckfr.  W.  H..  111.,  ■« 
DudBeoil.  K.  B..wk.V 
DudTcy.  Mil,  E..  Iowa.  V 
UunloD,  Charlei  H..  Vl.,  'di 
OnlIeK,  Brilit  A.,  Ohm,  'Bo 
Dunou,  Chu,  F.,  jr.,  Ohio,  '01 
DuIton,S.T.,N.Y.,'« 
Dret,  F.  B.,  Ohio,  '06 
Dyer,  Edwin  ¥.,  Colo.,  '00 
■•         "     ik  R..  Kin.,  V 


Eulman.  Wm.  R.  N.  V.,  V 
Euton,  Wurep.  La.,  '95 
Eaion,  G.  A.,  Utah,  'oi 
Eatoo.  lr.T-111., '(M 
Eaton.  John. D.C.,\3 
Ebaugh,  Z.  C,  Md..  'gj 
■"-" '-^-    ■Lni»ndiR..lll.,'oi 
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Ebrik , .. 

EJ,H,  J-AMf.lYii.,  s, 
EdEcriy,  Im.  C..  M»i.,  'ofi 
Ed.  a™.,  N.  D.,  -06 
Editui'i  Libniy.  N.  Y.,  '« 
Edmondi,  K  S.,  Pa.,  '98 
Edmund,  Gcnnidc,  Ma>a,,  '07 
Ed>all.Janir.M.,N.V.,'oi 
EduD.  A.  W.,  N.  Y„  '06 
Edwardj,  Anna  E.,  Cal.,  '99 
Edwaidi.  H.  R.,  Minn.,  '9; 
Edwanb,  T.  £.,Md., '98 
Edwardi,  W.  A..  Cal,.  '« 
Edvanb,  W.  S.,  Cal.,'99 
Ehincei,  C.  E.,  Pa.,  '97 
Elder,  Ella  C,  N.  V.,  '06 
Elder,  E,  W„  Colo.,  '9 J 
fLleu,MBlhc»J..  N.  v..  V 
El  rot.  Chas.  W.,  Man.,  '»• 
ElliS.;.  !>.,  Mo.. '96 


\"'^l 


Ellio-I,  Mi^  Franc  R.,  Ulah,  'oi 
Emoll,  J.  F.,  All., '9S 
Ellio.1.  Nellie  L.,  Iowa. -DI 
Ellii,  Frank  R.,  Ohio,  'or 
.     EIIK  John  C.  ill.,  '87 

Ellii,  U'n>.  Auiiln.  Mich..  -87 

EllSorth,  H-^nW^.  N.  Y.,  '96 
Elme.,  Erancc  k,  Minn.,  '9? 
Eljon,  W.  H.,  .Mich.  ■95 
EHerieh.  Berths,  N.J..'do 
Klwell,  Mis.  O.  F.,  N.  J„  "o* 
Ely,Sa.»h  Y..N.I..'w 
Emeiaon,  Heniy  P.,  If.  Y.,  '93 
fi»*rj.,/tf.(«  A,Wi..,'«4 
Emm.  Kenry  C..  Minn.,  'no 
EuglisM.  AWfi^a  F..  Cal.,  'BS 
C™iem.J.M     LI.    -o. 
Effei.lwry.C.M.,Ohio,'oi 
Errant.JosephW..  111., -DO 
Esialirook,  J.B.,  Mich.. '99 
Ettee,  lu.  A..  N.  Y..  -06 
E>an>.  Mrs.  Adaliiir.  Ok  I  a.,  'oi 
Eva«i.  Cliai.  H.,  .M...,  '86 
Evan!.  Klitabcih  ft..  i:ihio,  'o. 


Faricy,  D.  H.,  N.J., '96 
FBrky,Geo.L.,  N«b.,'97 
Fannei,  A.  E.,  Idaho,  'or 
Fammrth,  Funic  P.. Minn., 'g 

Farrand.  Wll»n/N.  i"'qi** 
Fanell.  Edw.  D.,  N.  v.,  V 
Farrine<OD.  E.  A.,  Utah,  'oi 
Faraon,  M.  Eli.al>e<h,  111,  '97 
Faulkner,  R.DyCal,^99 
Fay,  Charlei  S..'ohi'o,  "o." 
Fay,  Edw.  A.,  B.C., -99 
Fe]kei,AliicM.,H.I.,'^5 
Fell,  Anna  M.,N.J..'9J 
FeU,  Thomai,  Md.,  '98 
Felmley,  David,  uL  '« 
Fell,  Mauiia.  Pa.,  '98 
Fenaiey.'T.M.,Tex..'9S 
Fenlon.Geo.,H.  Y.,V 
Ferguson,  E.  E.,  Mich.,  V 
Femald,  M.  C„  Me.,  '90 
FeTTi..W.N.,Mich,'99 
Filtmoie,  Nellie,  Ohm,  '00 
Finch,  r       ■       ■ 


Either,  H.  1 
V\*\.  HtriK 

Fill.  Geo  W 

FlSlimck'.' 
Fleahman,  /, 


Fleicher,  S.  S.  F.,  Eng..  '99 
Flickinget.  i.  R.,  Pa..  '«8 
Fling,  Allen  C,  Neb., -98 
Floyd,  Laura  D,.  Ind.,  '98 


Mary  C,  111., 


ForeHnan.  Hobt,  III.,  '96 
Forreil.  I.  T.,  Waih., '95 
Fori,  W.  H.,  Mich.,  V 
Foraiey,!.  R.,  Ohio.'oi 
Fo.h./,/M.A.,Cal.,-93 
Fo.let,  C.  E.,  Te...  V 
Foater,JohnN.,Wis.,'oi 
Fowler,  W.  K.,Nib.,  > 
Fo>,  Wm.  F.,  Va,,  '91 
Krancii,!.  H.,Cal., '99 
Franck.  Aueujla  L.,  Mich..  '01 
Frank.  H.C..  Ohio, '99 
Franklin,  Geo.  A..  Minn..  '97 
F^a^be^,  Mrs.  N.  U  D.,  H.  f., -D 
Fruier,  W.  A.,  Vl.  'oo 

Fiedericklj.M.  M.."oSio,  'oi 
Frederitk,  6.  G.,  Mich.,  'oo 
Fiteman.  J.H.,1|1.  'gi 
Freeman.  John  T.,  I).  C..  "98 
r.H.tt.,  Iowa. '84 
:h,  Geo.  W.,  N.  v.,  'oj 
mch,  HarlanP.,N,  V.,'oi 
rnch.Johrl  D.,  ffeb., 'W 


Frenchi  Hi 


SSSj'iS 


iedbeifi,  Wm.  B.,  N.  V 
iedel,  Cha..,  Ore.,  'm 
iedman,Annat.,lJ.  Y 
ishee,  H.  D.,N.  v.,  ■* 
issell,  H.  B..  Va.,  'do 

»r."j.'M.','lll.',%V  '' 


Fiuchu,  Amdia  C,  Mo.,  'gi 
Fit,  W.  W..  Fla.,  '00 

Fuller,  Sanh,MBaa., -DO 

Fulton,  Robl.  B.,  MIUh'm 

"  -'—  W.  U,  Ohio,  '96 


1  M.,  low 


Fulii,  tiar. 
Funk,  aan 
Funk.J.  P.,  Ind.,_'99 
Fultall.  -ha.  A."  "rk.,  "Sj  _ 

aXialb,  "c.,  Md.,''99''  ' 

Gallup,  E.  E.,  Mich.,'ot 

"  immon,  Mrs.   M.  D.,  Wia., 


W,  G„ 

Gardner,  H< 


■J>.4^ 


Gaidnerl  W.  H.,  tJeb..  'oi 


Cumll,  IVm.  k.,  Tena.,  tti 
G«relie,lrene.lowa.'9J 
Garvin,  John  B.,  Goto. /9J 
Garwood,  Ralph  S.,  Uich.,'« 
Gaslman,  E.  A..  iif.,'9t 
Gallon.  Chat.  R.,  N.  Y.,  '01 
Gatel.  Elmer,  Md.,'9B 
Gaai.  Howard,  Ark..  '06 
Gate.,  Merrill  E..IJ.C.'» 
Gayban.  Waltei  C..  Me*.,  '9s 
GaylDrd,J.S..Minn..-e<i 
Geet,  Davids..  III., '86 
Geeling.  D.  M.,  Ind., '9$ 
Geigei.  F.  F.,Oh>o.'aD 


Uich.  '95 
I.,  N.  Y..  • 


Gideon,  Geo.  n..  Pa..  '99 


Gilbeil.  Mn.  M.  E.,llt.,'M 
Gilbert,  Newell  D..ia..  '9! 
Glll.Ch*i.M.,UD.,'oi 

Glllan,  SUai  v.,  Va..  '95 
Gilleland.  ToHKm,  Ohio,  'm 
Gilleapie  Majj,  111., '« 
Gillia£,fe,F.,^.C..'oo 
Gilnan.llaniel  C,  Ud., '96 

Gini,  OI«J..Michj'o> 
Given,  Miti  M.  E..  D.  C.  01 
Claddine.  A.  E.,  Ohio,  '96 
Glaxnck,  Wm.  H.,  Ind.,  '99 
Clatc.  Uedon  V..  Tenn.,  'oi 
Glaia,  E.  C,  Va.,  ■« 
Glenn.  Chu.B.,Ahi.,'oa 
Glenn,G.R.,Ga.,'9, 
Glodeflei,  J.  H.,  Kan.,  '99 
Glover,  Nathan  L.,  Obis,  '89 
GinliHler.A.J..Md.,'9B 


G^den.'H.  W.,  Pa'.. '98 
Goodhue,  Linoihi  P.,  111..  '9] 
GoodknlEht,].  L.,  IlL.'jS 
GoodDBDEh.  Walts  S.,  NTy,.  1i 
Goodrich.!.  F.UIch.. '01 
Goodwb.  A.  C,  IndL,  -gt 
GoodwlB.  E.  R.,  Hail-  Sn 
Coodyeu,  B.  F.,  Cal.,^ 
Coidoa,  d  H..  Keb..  'oo 
Cordon,  G.  W.,  TcBB„  'so 
Gordon,  Joa.  C,  III., '» 
Gordy,J.P.,NV.,'9* 
Gordy.W.  r.,  Conn., '98 
Gorton.  Chat.  E.,  N.  Y,.  '9B 
Goii,  Mn.  J,  Almteldt,  Uich„ '« 
Gotwalt.  Joi.  K.,  Pi.,^ai 
Cnv,  ^■nit.  04a.,'8a 
Cower,  HiRieF..CiL.'99 
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nuicDCK.  JODD  A.f  nmii.,  m  iicmanaci.  cnnuuc  v..  r- »v.,  o 

,     .  HjiBd,  W,H.,S.  C„'96  Hcritk,  C.  A..  P«.,  oo 

Graham.HMgh  A.,  Mich.,  'ac  Hlnna,  G.  W.,  N.  l3.,  'oo  Hirrw,  Anna  B..  S.  D..  '9S 

Gnbun.  las.  I)..  Cil., '99  Hann>.  Joho  C.,  lll.,'oa  Uenhnan,  W.  K..  Ind., '«6 

Gnu,  MIu  A.  L..  D.  C.  '98  Honsan,  Myn  H.,  Ohio.  'g>  ilcnci,  Ch»..  tIJ., '» 

Gnml.  H.  L..  Minn.,  '06  Hniuon.  Witlii  E.,  Mich.,  'oi  llct>«.  Kctiiy  D.,  R.  1.,  'gfi 

Cra/i,  Simoi,  Pa.,  So  HjiniKlii.  Hermann,  lit..  -OI  Hervey,  Walcrr  L.,  N.  V.,  <K 

Gnwn,  Out.  T„  Mich.,  'oi  Huui.  Paul  H.,  M>h.,  '95  HcnOE.  Pelei.  M«.,  '9; 

Gnr,  Anhur  W.,  Cal.,  'go  Hardy,  Richard,  III.,  '94  Hh>.  M,  E.,  W.  Va..  'ni 

CniT,  Frank  D.,  Ind.,  "oo  Han,  Wm.  B.,  Fla., 'oi  H.ss.  Wm.  C.,  N.  Y.,  "96 

Giay,  H.  W.,  N.  Y.,V  HaH»n,  W.  B.,N.  V-.V  " "'    *     ■—    '" 


Grty,  Jenni*  B..  N.  C.  '00  Harlan.  B.  B.,  Ohio.  '01  Hewn..  W.  D.,  N.  Y.,  ■96 

Greawn,  Elmita  R.,  Olcla.,  '00  XarHi.  Wm.  R.,  111..  'a<  Hewell,  Edear  L.,  N.  ^lu.,  '99 

Grtllly,  J.  P..  C.I.,  'Sa  HaninEUUI,  C.  L.,  N.  Yt.  '98  //™irt,  AJWb  C,  III..  '84 

£>-«■,  /«.  X.,  N,  J.,  'at  Harril,  Abram  \V.,  Me.,  '98  Hcwilt,  lUlhnn  t.,  N.  Y.,  'oi 

Greene.  John  A.,  N. v.. '93  Harril,  Ada  Van  SloIK,N.^.. '9s  Hiatl.Amos,  1owa,'oi 


, ,  ,.  ,  Alice  L.,  Mich., '01  Hiclu,  W.  E.,  N.  ll..'oi 

,  A.  v.,  111.,  '«  Hani.,  Edw.  L.,  Ohio.  V  Hill.  A.  H..  Ky.,  'ch 

Frf.  /.  M..  Mo.,  '86  Hanit,  Eda-io  S.,  N.  V..  '98  Hill,  A.  Ross,  Neb.,  '99 

Beni.  C,  N.  J..  'O.  Harri.,  Henry  E.,  N.  J.,  'n  Hill.  Frank  A.,  MaMi.'i 
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BooNKJ  Richard  C.  —  Response  to  Ad- 
dresses of  Welcome,  59;  A  Standard 
Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools 
in  Cities,  303 ;   Discussion,  320. 

Botany  Conference — Leader,  Lewis  Mur- 
bach,  582 ;  Discussion,  583. 

Boynton,  F.  D. — Discussion,  287. 

Brain- Disorder! iness.  Physical  Training  as 
Corrective  of,  759. 

Brandt,  Francis  Burke— The  State  in 
its  Relation  to  the  Defective  Child,  876. 

Brerkton,  Cloudksley  S.  IL — The  Edu- 
cational Crisis  in  England,  151  ;  Dis- 
cussion, 454. 

Brk;(.;s,  L.  B.  R.--Some  Aspects  of  Gram- 
mar-School Training,  320. 

Bright,  O.  T. — Discussion,  294. 

Brooks,  Sarah  C. — Discussion,  294. 

Brooks,  Stratton  D. — Discussion,  576. 

Brown,  Cora  Stanton — The  Public 
School  as  a  Social  Center,  888. 

Brown,  Elmer  E. — Educational  Progress 
of  the  Year,  366. 

Brown,  Henry  E. — Discussion,  748. 

Brown  Z.  H. — Discussion,  278. 

Bruce,  Wm.  George — Schoolroom  Tem- 
perature and  Humidity,  811 ;  Secretary's 
Minutes,  804. 

Bryan,  William  J.  S. — President's  Ad- 
dress, 567;  Leader  of  Physiology  Con- 
ference, Introductory  Remarks,  602 ; 
Discussion,  585. 

Buchanan,  G.  V. — Discussion,  283. 

Buck,  P.  M. — Discussion,  579,  841. 

Burnham,  Mr. — Discussion,  601. 

Business  Education,  Department  of,  721. 

Business  Education  ?  What  Constitutes  a, 

724. 

Business  Training  in  Public  Schools,  740. 

BuTLKR,  Amos  W. — Education  and  Crime, 
560. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray — Nominating  Cor- 
responding Members,  38 ;  Remarks  on 
Resolution,  26  ;  Resolution,  356. 

Calendar  of  Meetings,  6. 

Canfield,  James  H. — Public  Libraries  and 
the  Public  Schools,  836 ;  Discussion,  612. 

Carr,  J.  W. — Discussion,  288. 

Carrington,  W.  T.— Discussion,  294. 

Carter,  Joseph — Agriculture  as  a  Science 
for  the  Elementary  School,  785;  Dis- 
cussion, 220,  269,  280. 


Cash  Receipts,  SecreUry's  Office,  47. 
CasUe,  E.  W.— History  as  a  Stodjaili^ 

599 ;  Discnssion,  600. 
Centralization  of  Rural  Schools— LeviiDL 

Bonebrake,  804. 
Chadsey,  Charles  E. — Discossioii,  58L 
Chancellor,  William  E.— Edaotiafa 

Social  Control,  619. 
Chandler,  Miss — Discussion,  583. 
Character  -  Building    among  Indiaa  CH- 

dren — Cora  M.  Folsom,  91 1. 
Chemical  Library,  The — Discnssioa,  Sfl^ 
Chemistry    Conference  —  Leader,  C  It 

Linebarger,  595 ;  Discussion,  596. 
Cheney,  F.  J. — Discussion,  644. 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  Manual  Tniflll 

in,  257. 
Chicago  School  Children,  Heariag  Tcrii 

of,  880. 
Child  Study,  Department  of,  50a 
Child  Study  the  Basisof  the  Ideal  SchooUri- 
Christopher,  W.  S. — Medical  lupetfia 

in  Schools,  236. 
Church  and  the  Public  School,  The— T.A. 

Mott,  541 ;  Discussion,  548. 
Chute,  H.  N. — Discussion,  593,  594. 
Civilization  and  Higher  Education— W» 

T.  Harris,  896. 
Cobb,  Chas.  Newell— Secretary's  Miaitei^ 

771. 
CoBURN,  Frederick  W. — The  Eoobobk 

Value  of  Art  Education,  685. 

Coleman,  E.  M. — Discussion,  285. 

College  Attendance  Affected  by  Grovtb  of 
High  Schools,  174. 

Columbia's  Emblem,  150. 

Commercial  Studies  Conference — Leader, 
Thomas  H.  H.  Knight,  580  ;  Disomios, 
581. 

Commercial  Teachers,  Education  aid 
Training  of  the,  734. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  EstabUsbneat 
of  Office  of— Wm.  T.  Harris,  408, 

Committee :  on  Constitution  and  By-Lawi* 
Department  of  Superintendence,  196 ;  to 
Draft  Syllabus  in  Geometry,  Secondaiy 
Department,  599 ;  on  Education.  St 
Louis  Exposition,  Letter  of,  37 ;  on  & 
National  University,  Report  of  the,  4S7 '* 
on  Necrology,  Report  of,  925 ;  on  Nomi- 
nations, Members  of,  22,  Report  of,  24 ; 
on  Nominations,  Department  of  Super- 
intendence, List  of,  190,  Report  of,  194 ; 
on  President's  Address,  26;  on  Priie 
Essays  on  School  Hygiene,  Report  of, 
356 ;  on  Resolutions,  Members  of,  21, 
Report  of,  26  ;  on  Resolutions,  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  List  of,  190? 
Report  of,  194. 

Compulsory  Education — H.  B.  Peairs,  922. 

Constitution  of  General  Association,  I. 

Constructive  Work  in  Elementary  ScbooU. 

647. 
Cook,  John  W. — Discussion,  365. 
CooLEY,  Edwin  G. — The  Cfospel  of  Work, 

197. 
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Cooper,  Frank  B. — Discussion,  232. 

Correlation  of  High-School  and  Grammar- 
Grade  Work,  287. 

Corresponding  Members,  933. 

Coarse  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  in 
Cities,  303. 

Course  of  Study,  The  Situation  as  Regards 
the,  332. 

Covey,  C.  C. — ^The  Reservation  Day  School 
Should  be  the  Prime  Factor  in  Indian 
Education,  900. 

Cox,  William  J.  M. — Discussion,  27. 

Crandall,  C.  J. — ^The  Indian  Employee,  918. 

Crime,  Education  and,  560. 

Crisis  in  England,  The  Educational,  151. 

Crissy,  I.  O. — What  Constitutes  a  Business 
Education  ?  724 ;   Discussion,  581. 

Crosby,  W.  E. — Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Necrology,  23 ;  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Necrology,  925, 

Crundbn,  Frederick  M.—  The  Library 
and  the  School,  108;  Discussion,  841. 

Corriculum,  Is  the.  Overcrowded  ?  95  ;  So- 
cial Science  and  the,  124. 

Curtis,  Virgil  G.— The  Relation  of  Man- 
ual Training  to  Technical   Education, 

657. 

Davis,  Allan. — Discussion,  581. 

Day  School  the  Gradual  Uplifter  of  the 
Tribe  —  Sister  Macaria  Murphy,  913. 

Deaf,  Blind,  and  Feeble-Minded,  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the,  868. 

Declaration  of  Principles,  26. 

Defective  Child,  Relation  of  State  to,  876. 

De  Garmo,  Chas. —  The  Economis  Basis 
of  Art,  etc.,  549. 

Democracy,  The  Functions  of  a  University 
in  a  Prosperous,  165. 

Department  of  Art  Education,  683 ;  of 
Business  Education,  721 ;  of  Child  Study, 
500;  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Blind, 
and  Feeble-Minded,  868  ;  of  Elementary 
Education,  540 ;  of  Higher  Education, 
605 ;  of  Indian  Education,  890;  of  Kin- 
dergarten Education,  501  ;  Library,  829  ; 
of  Manual  Training,  646  ;  of  Music  Edu- 
cation, 704 ;  National  Council,  349 ;  of 
Normal  Schools,  635  ;  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, 758 ;  of  School  Administration, 
803;  of  Science  Instruction,  771;  of 
Secondary  Education,  565  ;  of  Superin- 
tendence, 189. 

Department  of  Superintendence,  Early 
History  —  Emerson  E.  White,  233. 

Department  of  Superintendence,  Fast  and 
Future  Work  of,  227. 

Detroit  Elementary  Schools,  Manual  Train- 
ing in,  250. 

Developing  Teaching  Force  in  Small  Cities, 
280. 

Dewey,  John — The  Situation  as  Regards 
the  Course  of  Study,  332. 

Dewey,  Melvil  —  The  Place  of  the  Li- 
brary in  Education,  858. 

Dissette,  Mary — The  Future  of  the  Pueblo 
Indian,  921. 


DoGGETT,  W.   E.  —  President's   Address, 

722. 
Domestic    Science    Conference  —  Leader, 

Miss  Abby  W.  Marlatt,  586 ;  Discussion, 

587. 
Domestic  Science  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

Chicago,  257. 
Dougherty,  Newton  C— The  Influence 

of  Henry  Barnard  on  Schools  in  the  West, 

395. 

Downing,  A.  S. — Discussion,  645. 

Draper,  A.  S. — Discussion,  318,319. 

Duty  of  the  Association  in  Shaping  Public 
Educational  Opinion  — James  M.  Green, 
61. 

Duty  of  the  Public-School  [System  with 
Respect  to  Business  Training  —  M)rron 
T.  Scudder,  740  ;   Discussion.  747. 

Katon,  John  —  Letter  on  Barnard's  Connec- 
tion with  Bureau  of  Education,  412. 

Economic  Basis  of  Art,  etc. —  Charles  De 
Garmo,  549;  Discussion,  555. 

Economic  Value  of  Art  Education  —  Fred- 
eric W.  Coburn,  685. 

Economics,  Ideals  and  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing, 131- 

Economics  in  the  Public  Schools  —  George 
Gunton,  131. 

Education  and  Crime — Amos  W.  Butler,56o. 

Education  and  Training  of  Commercial 
Teachers  —  William  A.  Scott,  734;  Dis- 
cussion, 738. 

Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition  —  How- 
ard J.  Rogers,  201. 

Education,  Compulsory,  922. 

Education  for  Social  Control — William  E. 
Chancellor,  619. 

Education  for  the  Trades  in  America,  etc. — 
Charles  F.  Warner,  665;  Discussion,  667. 

Education,  Progress  in,  66. 

Education,  The  Moral  Factor  in,  627. 

Educational  Crisis  in  England — Cloudesley 
S.  H.  Brereton,  151. 

Educational  Critic,  Barnard  as  an,  406. 

Educational    Exhibits   at    Paris    in    1900 
Howard  J.  Rogers,  447. 

Educational  Lessons  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1900 — Anna  Tolman  Smith,  439  ; 
Discussion,  454. 

Educational  Pioneering  in  Southern  Moun- 
tains—  William  Goodell  Frost,  555. 

Educational  Press,  50. 

Educational  Progress  of  the  Year  —  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  366. 

Elementary  Schools,  Agriculture  as  a  Sci- 
ence for  the,  785. 

Elementary  Schools  in  Cities,  A  Standard 
Course  of  Study  for,  303. 

Elementary  Schools,  Textile  Arts  as  Con- 
structive Work  in,  647. 

Eligibility  of  Indian  Children  to  Rights  of 
Indian  Schools — H.  B.  Peairs,  916. 

Ellis,  Miss  Grace  —  Discussion,  604. 

Emblem,  Our  National  Floral,  148. 

English  Conference,  The  —  Leader,  James 
H.  Harris,  578 ;  Discussion,  579. 
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Ethical,   Physiological,  and   Psych<dogical 

Aspect  o(  Physical  Training— Hans  Bal- 

lin,  765  ;  Discussion,  76Q. 
Evans,   George   W. —  Leader  of   Algebra 

Conference;  Introductory  Remarks,  5S9. 
Evans,  Prof. —  Discussion,  599. 
E  Kami  nations.  The  Use  and  Control  of,  Z4D. 
Fail  ?  Wbat  is  a,  85. 
Faiichild,  George  Thompson,t-  Q26. 
Fall,  Delos— Address  of  Welcome,  52; 

Discussion,  302. 
Farson,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth— Discussian,373. 
Fauhce,  William  H.  P.— The  Moral  Fac- 
tor in  Education,  627. 
Federal   and   State   Interest   in  a   Higher 

Education  — Robert  B.  Fulton,  165. 
Fillmore,  Nettie— Secretary's  Minutes,  566, 
Fletcher,  W.  1.— The  A  BC  of   Refer- 
ence Work,  8<7- 
Folsoh,    Cora     M.  —  Character-Building 

among  Indian  Children,  qil. 
Fowler,  William  K, —  Discussion,  92. 
Frederick,  Frank  Forkbt  — The  Study 

of  Fine  Art  in  American  Colleges  and 

Uoiverailies,  695. 
Frissell,  H.  B. — Learning  by  Doing,  893 ; 

Discussion,    6441     President's   Address, 

893- 
Frost,  William  Goodell — Educational 

Pioneering  in  Southern  Mountains,  555. 
Fulton,  Robert  B.^  Federal  and  Stale 

Interest  in  a  Higher  Education,  169. 
Function  of  the  High  School  of  Today— J, 

Remsen,  Bisop,  570;  Discussion,  576. 
Function  of  the  State  University — Richard 

H.Jesse,  606;  Discussion,  61 :. 
Fanctions  of  a  University  in  a  Prosperous 

Democracy  —  Charles  F.  Thwing,  16^. 
Foture  of  the  Pueblo  Indian — Mary  Dis- 

Gantvoort,  Arnold  J. —  President's  Ad- 
dress, 705. 

GARfiELD,  James  A. —  Speech  on  National 
Bureau  of  Education  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 426. 

Gass,  Benjamin  Rea,  t,  927. 

Gaylord,  J.  S. —  Discussion,  294. 

Geology,  The  Relation  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy to,  796. 

Geometry  Conference  —  Leader,  Alan  San- 
ders, 598 ;  Discussion,  599. 

George  Washington  Memorial  Association, 
464;  Articles  of  Incorporation  of.  465. 
k  German  Conference — Leader,  Joseph  Krug, 
590. 

Gies,  Miss  Fanny  G. —  Discussion,  294. 

Gilbert,  Charles  B.— Discussion,  365,  680. 

Gilbert,  James  E. —  Remarks  on  Society  of 
Religious  Education,  34,  35. 

Gladfeller,  Miss  ~  Discussion,  5S8. 

Glotfelter,  J,  H.— Discussion,  aSo. 

Goodman,  C.  W,— The  Necessity  for  a 
Large  Agricultural  School  in  the  Indian 

Gospel  of  Work,  The  — Edwin  G.  Cooley, 
197;  Discussion,  201. 


Goss,  Mrs.  Josephine  Ahnefeldt — The 

Value  of  Truant  Schools,  820. 
Gove,  Aaron-Discussion,  238,283,364,488. 

Grading  for  Efficient  Organization,  285. 

Graham,  A.  B.  — Discussion,  293. 

Gram  mar- School  Training,  Some  Aspects 

Grant. G.  M.—  Some  of  Our  Mistakes,  iiS. 

Gray,  H.  W. —  Secretary's  Minutes,  704. 

Greek  Conference —  Leader,  Isaac  N.  jnd- 
son,  SS9. 

Green,  James  M. —  Closing  Address,  30; 
President')  Address,  61. 

Greenwood,  Jambs  M.  —  High-School 
Statistical  Information,  490 ;  Past  and 
Future  Work  of  the  Department  ol  So' 
perintendence,  227. 

Grifiith,  George  —  Discussion  370,  3S3. 

Gruver,  E.  A. — Secretary's  Minutes,  869. 

GUNTON,  George  —  Economics  in  the  E^b- 
lie  Schools,  131 ;  Discussion,  555. 

Guthrie,  Miss —  Discussion,  601. 

Hadlev,  Arthur  T.— Use  and  Cootro 
of  Examinations.  240. 

Hailmann,  W.  N.— Discassion,  377.  319. 

Hall,  Caleb  G.,t.  927. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley  —The  Ideal  School  k 
Based  on  Child  Stady,  474 ;  Work  am 
Play,  51S,  513;  Discussion,  301. 

Halleck.  Reuben  Post  — The  Teacbei 
as  a  Social -Economic  Power,  143. 

Halsey,  R.  H.—  Discussion,  319. 

Handicraft  in  Primary  and  Inlenoediati 
Grades,  654. 

Handwork  as  a  Part  of  School  Work,  loo 

Harper,  William  R.— Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  National  Univenily,  457. 

Harris,  James  H.—  Leader  of  English  Con 
ference;  Introductory  Remarki,  578. 

Harris,  William  T.  — Civilisation  anc 
Higher  Education,  Sq^;  Discussion,  I  So 
221,330,588;  Establishment  of  Office  o 
Commissioner  of  Education,  etc.,  408 
Isolation  in  the  School,  357 ;  Recen 
Growth  of  Public  High  Schools  a*  ASect 
ing  the  Attendance  of  Colleges,  174. 

Hart,  J.  C.— Discussion,  gio;  Tranifer  o 
Indian  Pupils  from  Day  to  Rcservatioi 
or  Non- Reservation  Schools,  917. 

Hakvkv,  N.  a.— a  Plea  for  the  Study  o 
Educational  Philosophy  by  Teachen  o 
Science,  772. 

Haupert,  Charles. — Music  Teachen  ii 
Their  Relation  to  the  Schools,  706. 

Hearing  Tests  of  Chicago  School  Chil 
dren,  Some  Results  of,  880. 

Higher  Education,  Civiliiation  and,  S96 

I-ligher  Education,  Department  of,  605. 

Higher  Education,  Federal  and  State  In 
terest  in,  169. 

Higher  Education,  Total  EnroUmeiit  ii 
Table,  178. 

High  School,  Lilerature  in  Gradci  beloi 
the,  2S8. 

High  School  of  Today,  Tbe  Fmction  n 
the,  570, 
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High-Scbool  Statistical  Information — 
James  M.  Greenwood,  490. 

High  Schools,  Recent  Growth  of,  as  Affect- 
ing College  Attendance,  174. 

Hinsdale,  Burke  Aaron,  "f,  387,  927. 

History  as  a  Study  of  Life— E.  W.  Castle, 
599;  Discussion,  601. 

History  Conference — Leader,  J.  J.  Shep- 
pard,  599. 

History  of  Department  of  Superintendence, 

233. 

Holmes,  Miss  Evelyn,  President's  Ad- 
dress, Kindergarten  Deparment,  523. 

Holmes,  Manfred  J. — Secretary's  Minutes, 
500. 

Holzinger,  Mary — Report  of  Round  Table, 
892. 

How  Early  May  Handwork  be  Made  a 
Part  of  School  Work  ?— Charles  R.  Rich- 
ards, 100. 

How  Shall  Children  be  Led  to  Love  Good 
Books  ? — Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  850. 

Hojrt,  John  W. — Discussion,  471. 

HoYT,  JUDSON  E, — Manual  Training  in 
the  Menomonie  Public  Schools,  261. 

Hubbard,  F.  V. — Discussion,  282. 

Hughes,  Miss — Discussion,  295. 

Humidity  of  Atmosphere  in  the  School- 
room, 811. 

Hutton,  A.  J. — Discussion,  293. 

Ideal  School  as  Based  on  Child  Study — 
G.  Stanley   Hall,  474 ;  Discussion,  488. 

Ideals  and  Methods  of  Economic  Teach- 
ing— Frederic  W.  Speirs,  137. 

Incorporation,  Act  of,  4 ;  Certificate  of,  5. 

Index,  General,  1024. 

Index  to  List  of  Members,  1009. 

Indian  Children,  Character  Building 
among,  911. 

Indian  Education,  Day  School  a  Prime 
Factdr  in,  900. 

Indian  Education,  Department  of,  890. 

Indian  Education,  Practical  Methods  in,920. 

Indian  Employee,  The — C.  J.  Crandall,  918. 

Indian  Pupil  Should  Improve  His  Govern- 
ment Allotment — F.  F.  Avery,  919. 

Indian  Schools,  Some  Features  of,  902. 

Indian  Schools  ?  What  Shall  be  Taught  in 
the,  904. 

Indians,  Mechanical  Training  for,  909. 

Individual  Instruction,  The  Need  of,  295. 

Ingerson,  Carl  J. — Leader  of  Physics  Con- 
ference, Introductory  Remarks,  591. 

Inspection  and  Supervision  in  Large  Cities, 
276. 

Instruction,  The  Need  of  Individual,  295. 

Introspection — E.  A.  Allen,  914. 

Inventory  and  Price  List  of  Publications, 
1023. 

Ionization  Theory,  The  —  Discussion,  597. 

Irons,  Foster  H. —  Secretary's  Minutes,  647. 

Is  the  Curriculum  Overcrowded  ?  — James 
H.  Van  Sickle,  95. 

Isolation  in  the  School  —  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
357 ;  Discussion,  363. 

Jacobs,  Walter  Ballou  —  Discussion,  644. 


Jesse,  Richard  H.  —  The  Function  of  the 
State  University,  606 ;  Discussion,  613. 

Jones,  Frank  L. —  Discussion,  293. 

Jones,  L.  H. —  Discussion,  221,  276,277. 

Journal  of  Proceedings,  21. 

Judson,  Isaac  N.  —  Leader  of  Greek  Con- 
ference ;  Introductory  Remarks,  589. 

Keating,  J.  F. —  Discussion,  288. 

Kennedy,  John  —  The  Need  of  Individ- 
ual Instruction,  295  ;  Discussion,  303. 

Kern,  O.  J. —  Discussion,  293. 

Keyes,  Charles  H. — Henry  Barnard's 
Home  Life  and  His  Work  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
400;  Discussion,  538,  587,656. 

Kindergarten  Department,  President's  Ad- 
dress, 523. 

Kindergarten,  Rhythm  in  the,  532  ;  Work 
and  Play  in  the,  502. 

King,  William  F. — Discussion,  612. 

Kirk,  John  R. —  Discussion,  282. 

Kleinsorge,  John  Arnold,  "t*,  928. 

Knight,  Thomas  H.  H. —  Leader  of  Com- 
mercial Studies  Conference ;   Introduc-  . 
tory  Remarks,  580. 

Knowledge  of  English  Language  Essen- 
tial to  Assignment  to  Non- Reservation 
School — C.  F.  Pierce,  917. 

Krohn,  W.  O. —  Physical  Training  as  Cor- 
rective of  Brain-Disorderliness,  759; 
Discussion,  239,  769. 

Krug,  Joseph  —  Leader  of  German  Confer- 
ence ;  Introductory  Remarks,  590 

Lake,  Theodore  F. —  The  Phonograph 
as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  Shorthand,  754. 

Lane,  Albert  G. —  On  Report  of  Trustees, 
32,  33 ;  Discussion,  279. 

Latin  Conference  —  Leader,  F.  P.  Moul- 
ton,  579. 

Law  and  the  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  — 
S.  Wesselius,  870. 

Lawrence,  Miss  Isabel  —  How  Shall 
Children  be  Led  to  Love  Good  Books  ? 
850  ;  Leader  of  Round  Table,  294. 

Learning  by  Doing —  H.  B.  Frissell,  893. 

Le  Conte,  Joseph,  "f*  928. 

Leiter,  Mrs.  Frances  W. —  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Legislation ....  Its  Needs,  760. 

Legislation  and  Modem  School  Building, 
815. 

Legislation,  Physical  Education,  760. 

Lessons  of  the  Educational  Exhibits  at 
Paris  in  1900  —  Howard  J.  Rogers,  447  ; 
Discussion,  454. 

Lessons  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  439. 

Lewis,  Leslie  —  Discussion,  276. 

Libraries  and  Public  Schools,  837. 

Library  and  the  Normal  Schools,  841. 

Library  and  the  School  as  Co-ordinate 
Forces  in  Education — Livingstone  Mc- 
Cartney, 864. 

Library  Department,  829. 

Library  in  Education,  The  Place  of  the. 

857. 
Library  Movement,  The  —  R.  C.  Metcalf, 

830.  i  A 
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Library,  The  School  and  the,  108. 

LiNDGREN,  Mrs.  Ethel  Roe — Rhythm 
in  the  Kindergarten,  532. 

Linebarger,  C.  E. — Leader  of  Chemistry 
Conference  ;  Introductory  Remarks,  595  ; 
Discussion,  596,  597. 

List  of  Corresponding  Members,  38, 42. 

List  of  Life,  Active,  and  Corresponding 
Members,  933 ;  Index  to,  1009. 

Literature  in  Grades  below  the  High 
School — Miss  Mae  E.  Schreiber,  288, 

Locke,  George  H. — Discussion,  641. 

Lowry,  Charles  D. — Discussion,  279. 

Lyte,  E.  Oram — Barnard's  Influence  on 
Establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  390 ; 
Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  26. 

Lyttle,  Eugene  W. — Discussion,  601. 

MacCracken,  W.  H. — Discussion,  585. 

MacDonald,  John — Discussion,  215. 

MacDonald,  Supt. — Discussion,  283. 

MacMillan,  D.  p.— Some  Results  of 
Hearing  Tests  of  Chicago  School  Chil- 
dren, 880. 

Manual  Training,  Aims  of,  252 ;  Depart- 
ment of,  646  ;  Its  Relation  to  Technical 
Education,  657. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools — J.  H.  Trybom,  250. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Menomonie  Pub- 
lic Schools — ^Judson  E.  Hoyt,  26 1;  Dis- 
cussion, 269. 

Mark,  E.  H. — Discussion,  201,  279. 

Marlatt,  Abby  L,— Discussion,  587,  588; 
Leader  of  Domestic  Science  Conference  ; 
Introductory  Remarks,  586. 

Martindale,  Wales  C. — Address  of 
Welcome,  57. 

Material  for  Literature  in  Grades,  290. 

Maxwell,  Helen  M. — Artistic  Handi- 
craft in  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Grades,  654. 

Maxwell,  W.  H. — Discussion,  239. 

McCartha,  C.  L. — Discussion,  601. 

McCartney,  Livingstone — The  Library 
and  the  School  as  Co-ordinate  Forces  in 
Education,  864. 

McCowan,  S.  M. — Practical  Methods  in 
Indian  Education,  920. 

McCracken,  S.  B. —  Discussion,  604. 

McElroy,  E.  B.,  t,  929. 

McKenny,  Charles — Discussion,  644. 

McMurry,  Charles  A. — Discussion,  319. 

McNeill,  I.  C. — Discussion,  280. 

Mechanical  Training  for  Indians,  909. 

Medical  Inspection  in  Public  Schools — 
W.  S.  Christopher,  236;  Discussion,  238. 

Meetings,  Calendar  of,  6. 

Mehan,  John  M.,  t,  929. 

Members  of  National  Council,  352. 

Membership  by  States,  1021,  1022. 

Membership  of  Committee  on  a  National 
University,  457. 

Menomonie  Public  Schools,  Manual  Train- 
ing in,  261. 
Merrill,  Jacob  B.,  t»  930. 
Metcalf,  R.  C. — The  Library  Movement 


—What  it  Means  and  What  it  Shook 

Include,  830. 
Methods  of  Economic  Teaching,  137. 
Miller,  George  McA. — Discussion,  613. 
Miller,  Lewis,  "f,  930. 
Millspaugh,  J.  F. — Discussion,  301. 
Mingins,   Clara  W. — Secretary's  Minutes 

501. 
Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting,  24  ;  of  Boan 

of  Directors,  1 900-1 901,  32  ;    of  Boar 

of  Directors  for  1901-1902,  40. 
Mistakes,  Some  of  Our,  118. 
Mitchell,  Clara   I. — Textile    Arts    a 

Constructive    Work     in     Elementar 

Schools,  647. 
Montfort,  R.  V.  K.,  t.  ?3I. 
Moore,  B.  F. — Discussion,  288 ;  Secretary' 

Minutes,  540. 
Moral  Ends  of  Manual  Training,  270. 
Moral  Factor  in  Education,  The — Willian 

H.  P.  Faunce,  627. 
Morrison,  Gilbert  B. — Discussion,  681. 
Mast,  T.  O. — Discussion,  604. 
MoTT,  T.  A.— The  Church  and  the  Publi 

School,  541 ;  Leader  of  Round  Table 

287;  Discussion,  288. 
Moulton,  F.  P. — Leader  of  Latin  Confer 

ence ;  Introductory  Remarks,  579. 
Murbach,  Lewis — Discussion,  584, 585, 603 

Leader  of  Botany  Conference ;  Introdoc 

tory  Remarks,  582. 
Murphy,  M.  M. — Discussion,  914. 
Murphy,    Sister  Macaria  —  The    Da' 

School  the  Gradual  Uplifter  of  the  Tribe 

913;  Discussion,  914. 
Music  Education,  Department  of,  704. 
Music  Education,  The  Rights  of  Boys  an< 

Girls  in,  718. 
Music,  Relation  of,  to  Life,  181. 
Music  Teachers  in  Their  Relation  to  tb 

Schools — Charles  Haupert,  706. 
Musrush,  F.  S. — Discussion,  753. 
National  Council,  The — Constitution,  349 

Officers,  35 1 ;  Members,  352  ;  Secretary*! 

Minutes,  354;   Papers  and  Discussions 

357. 
National  Education  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen 

tury.  The  Rise  of  the,  613. 

National  University,  Report  of  Committe< 
on,  457. 

National  University,  Resolution  on,  25. 

Nattrass,  Supt. — Discussion,  294. 

Necessary  Elements  in  Work  and  Play— 
C.  Geraldine  O'Grady,  527. 

Necessity  for  Large  Agricultural  School  ii 
Indian  Service— -C.  W.  Goodman,  921. 

Necrology,  Report  of  the  Committee  oa 
925. 

Need  of  Individual  Instruction — ^John  Ken- 
nedy, 295 ;  Discussion,  301. 

Nell  is,  George  W. — Discussion,  922. 

New  York,  Science  Instruction  in  the  Stati 

of,  791. 
Nichols,  W.  H. — Discussion,  601. 
Nominating  Corresponding  Members,  38, 

42. 
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Nonnal  Schools  and  the  Library,  841. 

Normal  Schools,  Barnard's  Influence  on 
Establishment  of,  390. 

Normal  Schools,  Department  of,  63^. 

Norris,  A.  C. — Discussion,  596. 

Northnip,  Cyrus — Discussion,  355. 

Norton,  William  Harmon — The  Rela- 
tion of  Physical  Geography  to  Geology, 
796. 

Observation  of  Experts  as  a  Means  of 
Training,  294. 

Officers,  List  of,  for  1 900-1 901,  8 ;  for  190 1- 
1902,  12. 

Officers  of  National  Council,  351. 

Ogg,  R.  A. — Discussion,  282,  548. 

O'Grady,  Miss  C.  Geraldine — Neces- 
sary Elements  in  Work  and  Play,  527. 

Olson,  J.  W. — Discussion,  294. 

Omissions  from  the  Volume  of  Proceed- 
ings, 46. 

Organization  of  Inspection  and  Super- 
vision, 276. 

Organization  in  the  Interests  of  Pupils, 
285. 

Ostx>me,  F.  A. — Discussion,  594. 

O'Shea,  M.  v.— Work  and  Play  in  Youth, 

513. 
Our  National  Floral  Emblem — Edna  Dean 

Proctor,  148. 
Palmer,  F.  B. — Discussion,  643. 
Paris  Exposition,  Education  at  the,  201  ; 

Educational  Lessons  of  the,  439. 
Parker,  Francis  W. — Henry  Barnard  as 

an  Educational  Critic,  406 ;  Discussion, 

216,  269,  587.  588,  656. 
Parsons,  C.  H. — Relation  of  State  l>egis- 

lation  to  Modem  School  Building,  815. 
Parsons,  James    Russell,    Jr. — Discussion, 

180. 
Past  and  Future  Work  of  the  Department 

of    Superintendence — ^James   M.  Green- 
wood, 227 ;  Discussion,  232. 
Peairs,    H.    B.  —  Compulsory    Education, 

922  ;    Eligibility  of  Indian  Children  lo 

Rights  in  Indian  Schools,  916. 
Pearse,  C.  G. — Discussion,  279. 
Peres,  Israel  H. — What  Constitutes  an 

Efficient  Superintendent  ?  825. 
Perrin,   John    William— The    Rise    of 

National    Education    in    the    Sixteenth 

Century,  613. 
Perry,  Reuben — Discussion,  914. 
Pettie,  Miss  E. — Discussion,  604. 
Pettigrew,  Miss  Nellie  G.— The  Super- 

visor  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Regular 

Grade  Teacher,  709. 
Pierce,    C.    F. — Knowledge     of     English 

Language   Essential   to   Assignment   to 

Non-R«servation  School,  917. 
Phillips,  Daniel  E. — Discussion,  287. 
Phillips,  J.  H. — Secretary's  Minutes,  357. 
Phonograph  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  Short- 
hand— Theodore  F.  Lake,  754. 
Physical  Education,  Department  of,  758. 
Physical     Education     Legislation — Mrs. 

Frances  W.  Leiter,  760. 


Physical  Training  as  Corrective  of  Brain- 
Disorderliness — W.  O.  Krohn,  759. 

Physical  Training,  Various  Aspects  of,  765. 

Physics  Conference — Leader,  Carl  J.  Inger- 
son,  591 ;  Discussion,  592. 

Physiography  Conference — Leader,  W.  H. 
Snyder,  602. 

Physiology  Conference — Leader,  W.  J.  S. 
Bryan,  602  ;  Discussion,  603. 

Place  of  the  Library  in  Education — Melvil 
Dewey,  858. 

Plea  for  the  Study  of  Educational  Phi- 
losophy by  Teachers  of  Science — N.  A. 
Harvey,  772. 

Pollock,  Dr. — Discussion,  583. 

Pomeroy,  Miss  Florence — Discussion,  601. 

Possibilities  of  Manual  Training  for  Moral 
Ends — R.  Charles  Bates,  270. 

Powe,  Charlotte  M. — Work  and  Play  in 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades,  507. 

Powell,  Arthur — Discussion,  281. 

Practical  Methods  in  Indian  Education — 
S.  M.  McCowan,  920. 

Prather,  William  L. — Discussion,  612. 

Pray,  Mabel  L. — Secretary's  Minutes,  758. 

Presidential  Address:  Department  of  Art 
Education,  Miss  Bonnie  E.  Snow,  684; 
Business  Department,  W.  E.  Doggett, 
722  ;  Indian  Education,  H.  B.  Frissell, 
893 ;  Kindergarten,  Miss  Evelyn  Holmes, 
523  ;  Library,  R.  C.  Metcalf,  830  ;  Music, 
A.  J.  Gantvoort,  705  ;  Physical  Educa- 
tion, W.  O.  Krohn,  759  ;  Science  Instruc- 
tion, N.  A.  Harvey,  772;  Secondary 
Department,  William  J.  S.  Bryan,  567. 

President's  Address — James  M.  Green,  61 ; 
Resolution  on,  26 ;  Committee  on,  26. 

Prettyman,  E.  B. — Discussion,  215. 

Price  List  of  Publications,  1023. 

Primary  and  Grammar  Grades,  Work  and 
Play  in  the,  507. 

Proceedings,  Journal  of,  21. 

Proctor,  Edna  Dean  —  Our  National 
Floral  Emblem,  148. 

Progress  and  Aims  of  Domestic  Science  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago — Henry 
S.  Tibbits,  257. 

Progress  in  Education  —  J.  Lancaster 
Spaulding,  66. 

Public  Libraries  and  the  Public  Schools — 
James  H.  Canfield,  836 ;  Discussion,  841. 

Public  School  as  a  Social  Center— Cora 
Stanton  Brown,  888. 

Public-School  System  and  Business  Train- 
ing, 740. 

Public  Schools,  Economics  in  the,  131. 

Public  Schools,  Medical  Inspection  in,  236. 

Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  Domestic 
Science  in,  257. 

Publications,  Inventory  and  Price  List  of, 
1023. 

Pueblo  Indian,  Future  of  the,  921. 

Putnam,  Alice  H. — Work  and  Play  in  the 
Kindergarten,  502. 

Raab,  Henry,  tt  93 1. 

Ratliff,  Russell — Discussion,  920. 
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Ravenhill,  Miss  Alice  R. — Discussion,  587. 

Recent  Growth  of  Public  High  Schools  as 
Affecting  the  Attendance  of  Colleges — 
W.  T.  Harris,  174. 

Reed,  Daniel,  Extract  from  Address  by, 
415, 

Reference  Work,  The  A  B  C  of,  847. 

Relation  of  Manual  Training  to  Technical 
Education — Virgil  G.  Curtis,  657. 

Relation  of  Music  Teachers  to  the  Schools, 
706. 

Relation  of  Music  to  Life — Thomas  Whit- 
ney Surette,  181. 

Relation  of  Physical  Geography  to  Geology 
— William  Harmon  Norton,  796. 

Relation  of  State  Legislation  to  Modem 
School  Building — C.  H.  Parsons,  815. 

Report :  of  Board  of  Trustees,  18 ;  of  Com- 
mittee on  a  National  University,  457, 
Discussion,  468;  of  Committee  on  Ne- 
crology, 925,  Preliminary,  23;  of  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  24 ;  of  Commit- 
tee on  Prize  Essays  on  School  Hygiene, 
356 ;  of  Permanent  Secretary,  43 ;  of 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  26 ;  of  Round 
Table,  892  ;  of  Treasurer,  16. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees,  History  of, 
44  ;  Table  of  Distribution,  45. 

Reservation  Day  School  Should  be  the 
Prime  Factor  in  Indian  Education — C. 
C.  Covey,  900. 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome — Rich- 
ard G.  Boone,  59. 

Resolution:  for  Advisory  Board,  37;  for  Ap- 
propriation Concerning  Rural  Schools, 
36,  41 ;  on  Committee  on  National  Uni- 
versity, 25,  42 ;  Concerning  a  National 
University,  355  ;  of  Department  of  Man- 
ual Training,  646;  on  President's  Ad- 
dress, 26 ;  on  Society  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, 34. 

Resolutions :  Concerning  Consolidation  of 
Rural  Schools,  356;  on  Republishing 
Papers  on  School  Supervision,  194. 

Rhythm  in  the  Kindergarten — Mrs.  Ethel 
Roe  Lindgren,  532 ;  Discussion,  538. 

Rice,  Mrs.  Harriette — Rhythm  as  an 
Art  Principle,  692. 

Richards,  Charles  R. — How  Early  May 
Handwork  be  Made  a  Part  of  School 
Work  ?  100 ;  Discussion,  656,  673. 

Richeson,  John — Discussion,  282. 

Rickofif,  A.  J. — Extract  from  Address  of,  418. 

Ridge,  John  Cyrus,  "f,  932. 

Rights  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  Music  Educa- 
tion— N.  Coe  Stewart,  718. 

Rise  of  National  Education  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century — John  W.  Perrin,  613. 

Roberts,  Dimon — Discussion,  295. 

Rockwood,  George  H. — Discussion,  287. 

Rogers,  Frank  K.— An  Ail-Around 
Mechanical  Training  for  Indians,  909. 

Rogers.  Howard,  J.— Education  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  201;  Lessons  of  the 
Educational  Exhibits  at  Paris  in  1900, 
447. 


Round  Table  of  State  and  County  Superin- 
tendents ;  Leader,  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  293. 

Round  Table  of  Superintendents  of  Large 
Cities ;  Leader,  F.  I^uis  Soldan,  276. 

Round  Table  of  Training  Teachers; 
Leader,  Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  294. 

Round  Table,  Report  of,  892. 

Round  Tables  of  Secondary  Department, 
578. 

Round  Tables  of  Superintendents  of  Small 
Cities ;  Section  A — Leader,  L.  £.  Wolfe, 
280;  Section  B<-Leader,  William.  J. 
Shearer,  285 ;  Section  C — Leader,  T.  A. 
Mott,  287;  Section  D— Leader,  A.  S* 
Downing,  288. 

Rounds,  C.  C. — Discussion,  644. 

Rowe,  H.  M. — Discussion,  582. 

Royalty  Sales  by  American  Book  Co.,  45* 

Rural  Schools,  Resolution  for  Appropria- 
tion, 36,  41. 

Rural  Schools,  The  Centralization  of,  804. 

Russell,  Jambs  E. — ^The  Training  of 
Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,  636 ; 
Discussion,  295,  645. 

Sales  of  Back  Volumes,  46. 

Sanders,  Alan —  Leader  of  Geometry  Con- 
ference ;  Introductory  Remarks,  598. 

Schoch,  Parke — Discussion,  738. 

School  Administration,  Department  of,  803. 

School  and  the  Library,  The  — Frederick 
M.  Crunden,  108. 

School,  Isolation  in  the,  357. 

Schoolroom  Temperature  and  Humidity — 
William  George  Bruce,  811. 

Schools  in  the  West,  Bamard*s  Influeiice 

on,  395. 
Schreiber,  Mae  E. —  Literature  in  Grades 

below  the  High  School,  288. 
Schuyler,  William —  Discussion,  600, 601. 
Science  Instruction,  Department  of,  771. 
Science  Instruction  in  the  State  of  New 

York,  791. 
Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools, 

777. 
Scott,  William  A. — The  Education  and 

Training  of  Commercial  Teachers,  734. 
ScuDDER,  Myron  T.— The  Duly  of  the 

Public-School  System  with   Respect  to 

Business    Training,    740;     Secretary's 

Minutes,  635. 
Seaver,  E.  P. —  Discussion,  239. 
Secondary  Education,  Department  of,  565. 
Secondary  Schools,  Teaching  of  Science  in, 

777. 
Secondary  Schools,  Total  Enrollmemt  in* 

178. 

Secretary,  Report  of  the,  43. 

Secretary's  Minutes:  Department  of  Ait 
Education,  683 ;  of  Business  Education, 
721 ;  of  Child  Study,  500;  of  the  Deaf, 
Blind,  and  Feeble-Minded,  868;  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  540 ;  -  of  Higher 
Education,  605;  of  Indian  Education, 
890 ;  of  Kindergarten  Educatioii,  501 ; 
of  Library  Department,  829 ;  of  Manual 
Training,  646;  of  Music  Educmtion,  704 ; 
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of  Nonnal  Schools,  635 ;  of  National 
Council,  354 ;  of  Physical  Education, 
758 ;  of  School  Administration,  803 ;  of 
Science  Instruction,  771 ;  of  Secondary 
Education,  565  ;  of  Superintendence,  189. 

Selleck,  W.  F. — Discussion,  280. 

Seymour,  Randolph  B. — Discussion,  731. 

Shearer,  William  J. — Discussion,  -285. 

Shepard,  Irwin — Report  of  the  Secretary, 
43;  Secretary's  Minutes  of  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 26. 

Sheppard,  J.  J. — Leader  of  History  Con- 
ference, 599;  Discussion,  601. 

Shorthand,  The  Phonograph  as  an  Aid  in 
Teaching,  754. 

Siefert,  H.  O.  R. — Discussion,  276,  277. 

Simplified  Spelling,  Application  for  De- 
partment of,  36/ 

Simplified  Spelling,  Discussion — E.  O. 
Vaile,  209. 

Situation  as  Regards  the  Course  of  Study — 
John  Dewey,  332. 

Skinner,  Charles  R. — Discussion,  221,  294. 

Slalon,  W.  F. — Discussion,  276. 

Smith,  Anna  Tolman — Educational  Les- 
sons of  the  Paris  Exposition,  439. 

Snow,  Miss  Bonnie  E. — President's  Ad- 
dress, 684. 

Snyder,  J.  L. — Discussion,  656. 

Snyder,  W.  H. — Leader  of  Physiography 
Conference ;  Introductory  Remarks,  602. 

Snyder,  Z.  X. — Discussion,  643. 

Social  Center,  The  Public  School  as  a,  888. 

Social  Control,  Education  for,  619. 

Social-Economic  Power,  The  Teacher  as  a, 

143. 
Social  Science  and  the  Curriculum — George 

E.  Vincent,  124. 

Society  of  Religious  Education,  Applica- 
tion of,  34. 

SoLDAN,  F.  Louis— What  is  a  Fad  ?  85  ; 
Leader  of  Round  Table,  276  ;  Discus- 
sion, 276,  277,  319. 

Some  Aspects  ol  Grammar-School  Train- 
ing— L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  320 ;  Discussion, 

330. 

Some  of  Our  Mistakes  —  G.  M.  Grant,  118. 

Some  Results  of  Hearing  Tests  of  Chicago 
School  Children— D.  P.  MacMillan,  880. 

Southern  Mountains,  Educational  Pioneer- 
ing in,  555. 

Spaulding,  J.  Lancaster  —  Progress  in 
Education,  66. 

Special  Committee  Reports,  History  of,  44. 

Speirs,  Frederic  W. — Ideals  and  Meth- 
ods of  Economic  Teaching,  137. 

Standard  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary 
Schools  in  Cities  —  R.  G.  Boone,  303; 
Discussion,  318. 

State  in  its  Relation  to  the  Defective  Child 
—  Francis  Burke  Brandt,  876. 

State  Interest  in  Higher  Education,  169 

State  University,  The  Function  of  the,  606. 

Statistical  Information,  High-School,  490. 

Statistical  Tables  of  Membership,  1021, 
1022. 


Status  of  Science  Instruction  in  the  State 
of  New  York — S.  Dwight  Arms,  791. 

Steward,  Darius  —  Discussion,  280. 

Stewart,  N.  Coe  —  The  Rights  of  Boys 
and  Girls  in  Music  Education,  718. 

Stickney,  Miss  Lucia  —  Discussion,  489. 

Stitt,  Edward  W. — Secretary's  Minutes,72i. 

Stone,  M.  S. —  Discussion,  294. 

Stout,  J.  H. —  Discussion,  269. 

Students  in  Private  High  Schools  —  Table, 

177. 
Students  in  Public  High  Schools  —  Table, 

177. 
Study,  Justin  N. —  Discussion,  288. 

Study  of  Fine  Art  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities — Frank  Forest  Freder- 
ick, 695. 

Summary  of  Treasurers'  Reports,  48. 

Superintendent?  What  Constitutes  an 
Efficient,  825. 

Superintendents  of  Large  Cities,  Round 
Table  of,  276. 

Supervisor  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Regular  Grade  Teacher — Miss  Nellie 
G.  Pettigrew,  709. 

Supervisors  and  Supervision  —  Walter  H. 
Aikin,  714. 

SuRETTE,  Thomas  Whitney — The  Rela- 
tion of  Music  to  Life,  181. 

Swain,  Joseph  —  Resolution,  355. 

Taylor,  A.  R. —  Report  of  Committee,  356. 

Teacher  as  a  Social-Economic  Power  — 
Reuben  Post  Halleck,  143. 

Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,  The  Train- 
ing of,  636. 

Technical  Education  vs.  Manual  Training, 
657. 

Technical  High  School  vs.  Education  for 
the  Trades,  665. 

Temperature  of  the  Schoolroom,  811. 

Textile  Arts  as  Constructive  Work  in 
Elementary  Schools  —  Miss  Clara  I. 
Mitchell,  647. 

TiBBiTS,  Henry  S. —  Progress  and  Aims 
of  Domestic  Science  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Chicago,  257. 

Thompson,  Langdon  S. — Discussion,  656. 

Thompson,  Slason  —  Discussion,  216. 

Thornhill,  E.  A. —  Discussion,  593. 

Thwing,  Charles  F. —  The  Functions  of 
a  University  in  a  Prosperous  Democracy, 
165. 

Total  Enrollment  in  Secondary  Schools, 
178. 

Trades  in  America,  Education  for  the,  665. 

Training  of  Commercial  Teachers,  734. 

Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools 

—  James  E.  Russell,  636;  Discussion,  641. 

Transfer  of  Indian  Pupils  from  Day  to  Res- 
ervation and  Non- Reservation  Schools 
~J.  C.  Hart,  917. 

Transportation  Companies,  Relations  with, 
49. 

Treasurer's  Report,  16. 

Treasurers'  Reports,  Analysis  of,  48. 

Treudley,  F. —  Discussion,  282. 


JfATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Truant  Schools.  The  Value  of,  820. 

Tmatees,  Report  of  Board  ol,  lit. 

Trybom,  J.  H.—  Manual  Training  in  the 
Detroit  Elementary  Schools,  250 ;  Dis- 
cussion, 270. 

Twiggs,  Templeton  P. —  Discussion,  581. 

Tynan,  T.  T.—  Discussion.  294- 

Unification  of  Industnal  and  Academic 
Features  of  the  Indian  Schools  —  O.  H. 
Bakeless,  go  2. 

University,  Kunclions  of  b,  in  a  Prosperous 
Democracy,  165. 

Use  and  Control  of  Examinations  — Ar- 
thur T.  Hadley.  240, 

Vaile,  E.  O. —  Discussion  of  Simplified 
Spelling,  2og.  224. 

Value  of  Truant  Schools  —  Mrs.  Josephine 
Abncfeldt-Goss,  820. 

Van  Sickle, James  H.  —  Is  the  Curriculum 
Overcrowded  ?  95, 

ViNCBST,  George  E.—  Social  Science  and 
the  Curriculum,  124. 

Volume  of  Proceedings,  Remarks  Concern- 
ing, 47  ;  Cost  of,  4S. 

Walker,  P.  R.—  Discussion,  283. 

Warnbr.Charles  F.^  Education  for  the 
Trades  in  America,  etc.,  665;  Discus- 
sion, 681. 

Warren,  Miss  Irene  —  What  the  Normal 
Schools  Can  ^a  lot  Teachers  on  the  Li- 
brary Side,S4l. 

Wessehus,  S.— The  Law  and  the  Day 
School  for  the  Deaf,  870. 

What  Constitutes  a  Business  Education  ? 
I.  O.  Crissy,  734  ;  Discussion.  730. 

What  Constitutes  an  Efhcienl  Superintend- 
ent ?  —  Israel  H.  Petes,  825. 

What  Is  a  Fad  ^^  F.  Louis  Sotdan,  85  ; 
Discussion,  92. 

What  Shall  be  Taught  in  an  Indian  School? 
— Calvin  N.  Woodward,  904. 


What   the   Normal  Schools   Can    Do 

Teachers    on    the    Library   Side  —  I 

Irene  Warren,  841. 
What  the  Teacher  of  Science  Can  D< 

Make  the  Teaching  of  Science  in  \ 

ondary  Schools  More   Popular  —  W 

Blatchley,  777. 
Whitcomb,   A,  K. — Discussion,  aSo,  ; 

302. 
White,  Emerson  E.— Address  in  iS6( 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  420 1 

Eirtmenl  of  Superintendence;  Its  E 
listory,  233  ;  Discussion,  220. 
Whitney,  M.  A.— Discussion,  282,  318. 
Williams,  L.  L.— Discussion.  730. 
Williams.  William  J.,  t,  932. 
Williamson,  Miss--Discassion,  583. 
Wilson,  H.  L. — Discussion.  601. 
Winship,  A.  E.— Discussion,  587. 
Wolfe,L.E.— Leader  of  RoundTable,; 
Wood,  Herbert  C.— Discussion,  594. 
Woodmansee,  Mary  A.  —  Secretary's  S 

utes,  683. 
Woodward,  Calvin  N.— What  Shall 

Taught  in  an  Indian  School?904;  1 

cuasion.  28,  270,676. 
Work  and  Play  in  the  Kindergarten— A 

,H.  Putnam,  502. 
Work  and   Play  in  the  Primary  Grade 

Charlotte  M.  Powe,  507. 
Work  and   Play  in  Youth  — M.  V.  O'Sl 

513- 
Work  and  Play,  Necessary  Elements 

537- 
Work,  The  Gospel  of.  197, 
Writing  in  Grades  below  the  High  Sck 

— J.  F.  Bamhart,  749  ;    Discussion,   7 
Voung,  Mrs.  Ella  F.— Discussion.  363.  i 
Youth.  Work  and  Play  in,  513. 
Zoology  Conference — Leader,  Franklin 

Barrows,  5S4-,  Discussion,  584. 
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